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Tue year 1877 witnessed the culmination of many very important events, 
and perhaps the commencement of others which may, in a still greater degree, 
involve the welfare of mankind. The war between Russia and Turkey closed 
with the defeat of the latter, causing Europe to be extremely agitated lest the 
great military position of Constantinople should come into the hands of the 
conqueror. 

The election of the President of the United States was determined in peace, 
although it awakened in many quarters fearful anticipations of the future. The 
strife of principles, the seething of opinions, the struggles of interests, and the 
aims and efforts of noble and ignoble passions, and the industries of mankind 
during the year, are fully portrayed in these pages. 

The great conflict in Europe has involved the highest diplomacy of the age, 
and the latest improvements in military skill and science, all of which are set 
forth in the article “ Turkey,” and in those treating of “Ordnance,” “ Tor- 
pedoes,” etc. Nor is the ever-recurring “ Eastern Question” overlooked, with 
its complications, 

A survey of the commerce of the civilized world is given in “ International 
Commerce,” and the intermingling and ever-flowing streams of all nations, the 
swelling volumes and the ebbs, with the causes of the rise and depression of each. 

The “Currency,” a great question before the public of the United States, 
with its varying standards, was discussed in Congress, in conventions, in books 
and reports, all of which is so presented as to illustrate the principles involved 
and present the facts on which they rest. | 

In the United States the “ Electoral Commission” peacefully took the place 
of Congress in determining who should be President ; and the quiet of the coun- 
try was undisturbed except by the conflicts between labor and capital, which led 
to fearful, and in some places destructive, “ Labor-strikes.” Meanwhile the civil 
governments in all the Southern States were entirely abandoned by the Federal 
Government to the care and reconstruction of their own citizens, whether black 
or white. 

The details of American affairs in these pages embrace the speeches and pro- 
ceedings of the Electoral Commission and of Oongress on important subjects ; 
the administration of the Federal Government ; its army and navy ; its finances 
and their relation to the resumption of specie payments; the results of its sys- 
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tem of revenue and taxation; the strength of local banks, and the demand for 
Government paper currency ; the commerce, manufactures, and general state of 
the country; the finances of the States; their debts and resources ; their edu- 
cational, charitable, and reformatory institutions; the various political conven- 
tions of the year, with their nominations and platforms; the results of elections; 
also commercial and financial conventions and their proceedings ; the proceed- 
ings of State Legislatures on the various local matters of importance; the exten- 
sion of railroads and telegraphs, and all those improvements involved in the 
rapid progress of the country. 

The compass of this work embraces the world’s history during the year, in 
every department of human activity of sufficient importance to be a matter of 
record. A special article is devoted to the affairs of every country, which con- 
tains a sketch of its history during the year, and all official and reliable infor- 
mation on area, population, religion, education, finances, army, navy, commerce, 
political affairs, military operations, and the reforms effected. The great war in 
the East will be found to be presented with most full and accurate details. 

The religious history of the year is set forth in special articles on the great 
religious divisions and denominations, containing a mass of information hardly 
accessible elsewhere in any language. 

The nature and progress of the great “Engineering” works of mankind in 
all countries ; the important “ Mechanical Improvements” ; and the inventions 
and discoveries relative to the “Phonograph,” “Telegraphy,” and other de- 
partments of activity, are illustrated and described in these pages. 

The manifestations of “ Astronomical Phenomena”; the advance and dis- 
coveries in “ Chemistry,” such as the liquefaction of gases, new metals and com- 
pounds, with new and valuable applications, are fully presented. _ 

The narrative of “Geographical Discoveries” in the different parts of the 
earth is very complete; also under the title “Earth” are summaries of the area, 
population, and religion of the large divisions of the globe, according to the 
latest statistical information. 

The record of “ Literature and Literary Progress” in the United States and 
many other countries is as important as in any previous year. 

The biographical department is quite full, embracing a very large number of 

- men who have come to distinction during the year, with brief notices of de- 
ceased persons of distinction in all pursuits. 

The volume contains numerous illustrations of noted cities, places, and build- 
ings in all parts of the world; also steel portraits of the English premier, Earl 
Beaconsfield, the United States Secretary of State, William M. Evarts, and Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. 

All important documents, messages, orders, and letters, from officials and 
others, have been inserted entire. 

Great efforts have been made to secure the completest information from all 
parts of the world, and it is felt that in its several departments this work may 
be safely consulted as the completest and most reliable book of reference. 
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AARIFI PASHA, who succeeded Savfet 
Pasha as Minister of Foreign Affairs in July, 
1877, is considered one of the finest scholars 
and most able statesmen of Turkey. He pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of French, and 
was for a long time interpreter to Abdul Med- 
jid; he also possesses a knowledge of German. 
In October, 1872, he was appointed ambassa- 
dor to Austria, but was recalled in 1873, and 
in 1874 was appointed to the ministry of for- 
eign affairs. In the different ministries which 
succeeded each other in 1875 and 1876, he held 
at times the offices of Minister of Education 
and of Justice. In the beginning of 1877 he 
was again appointed ambassador in Vienna, 
and in July, 1877, was recalled to succeed 
Savfet Pasha as Minister of Foréign Affairs; 
but, before one month was past, was forced to 
resign. As a scholar he gained considerable 
reputation by his translation of Michaud’s 
“History of the Crusades.” 

ABBOTT, Joun Srevens Casort, died in 
Fair Haven, Oonn., June 17, 1877. He was born 
in Brunswick, Me., September 18, 1805, and 
was educated at Bowdoin College and Andover 
Theological Seminary, graduating from the for- 
mer in 1825. He was ordained to the minis- 
try in the Congregational Church in 1830, and 
was settled successively at Worcester, Rox- 
bury, and Nantucket, Mass. His first published 
work, ‘‘The Mother at Home,” appeared in 
1833, and was followed not long after by “ The 
Child at Home.” In 1844 he relinquished the 
pastorate, and devoted himself exclusively to 
literature, but occasionally resumed his minis- 
terial labors for brief periods, and in 1866-68 
acted as stated supply in New Haven. With 
few exceptions his works have been professedly 
historical. The principal of them are: ‘ Prac- 
tical Christianity; ” ‘‘ Kings and Queens, or Life 
in the Palace;” “The French Revolution of 
1789; “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte ” 
(2 vols.); ‘“ Napoleon at St. Helena;” “The 


History of Napoleon ITI.” (1868); 10 vols. of, 
illustrated histories; “‘A History of the Civil 
War in America” (2 vols., 1863-66); “‘Romance 
of Spanish History”? (1870); and “The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick 
the Great” (1871). Most of Mr. Abbott’s works 
have had a large sale, and several of them have 
been translated into many languages. 

ABDUL KERIM PASHA, commander-in- 
chief of the Turkish forces in Europe from 
April 17, to July, 1877, was born in 1807 at 
Tchirfa, in the district of Philippopolis, of a 
family descended from one of the Bulgarian 
chiefs who embraced Mohammedanism at the 
time of the Mussulman conquest. He entered 
the army in 1828, and was immediately sent by 
Mahmoud II. to the military academy of Vien- 
na, Here he acquired a knowledge of Ger- 
man, which he speaks quite fluently, reading 
also with decided predilection German news- 
papers. On his return to Constantinople he 
was rapidly promoted, and his efforts toward 
the reorganization of the imperial forces con- 
tributed greatly to the realization of the re- 
forms contemplated by the Sultans Mahmoud 
and Abdul Medjid. He has been Mushir for 
more than twenty-five years, and has served 
in all the wars of Turkey of recent times. 
When Hussein Avni Pasha was assassinated in 
1876, he was appointed Seraskier or Minister 
of War in his place, but resigned, when war be- 
came imminent, to assume the chief command. 
During the campaign against Servia in 1876 he 
gained great credit for the successful issue of 
the war, and owed to this his appointment as 
Serdar Ekrem, or commander-in-chief of the 
Turkish army. He was removed from this 
position on July 19, as his inactivity, which 
permitted the Russians to advance almost un- 
opposed, met with disfavor in Constantinople. 
He hates Christians, in spite of his long inter- 
course with them, while his morose and mis- 
anthropic temperament has frequently gained 
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for him the disfavor of his sovereigns. But 
he was adored by his soldiers, always looking 
after their comfort and well-being. 

ABYSSINIA, a country of Eastern Africa; 
area about 158,000 square miles; population va- 
riously estimated at from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000. 
The ruler of the country is King John. The 
news from Abyssinia during the year 1877 was 
of a very conflicting nature. It was several 
times reported that peace had been concluded 
with Egypt, and as often contradicted. No 
hostilities, however, seem to have taken place 
between the two countries. On October 27th 
an English correspondent wrote as follows: 

Six months ago King John of Abyssinia made a 
convention with Colonel Gordon, which, though of 
an informal character, really amounted to a treaty of 
 aeteee between Egypt and Abyssinia. He was then 

arassed by neighboring enemies, and the terms he 
accepted were favorable to Egypt. Since that time 
the relations of the two countries have been peaceful. 
But Colonel Gordon a few days ago telegraphed for 
a ship-of-war to go down the Red Sea. This looks 
very much as if King John, like some other people, 
considered treaties matters of imperfect obligation, 
to be set aside or respected according to cireum- 
stances. The King, however, has a great respect 
for Colonel Gordon, and it is to be hoped the diffi- 
culty may be arranged. 


Itis stated that the recent war between Egypt 
and Abyssinia was mainly due to a personal en- 
mity between King Johannes and Munzinger 
Bey, the Egyptian governor of Massowah. An- 
other cause was furnished by the inevitable 
raids which exist on the ill-defined borders, 
where the frontier tribes sometimes join one 
side, sometimes the other. 

Abyssinia may roughly be stated to be di- 
vided into the provinces of Hamasen, Tigre, 
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Amhara, and Godjam... The King’s authority 
was recognized fully in Hamasen, Tigre, and 
Amhara, but not entirely so in Godjam. Shoa 
was under a separate king. Wallo Galla never 
submitted to Johannes. Each province was 


under an hereditary chief. In 1869 or 1870, 
Walad Denkal, the chief of Hamasen, carried 
on a clandestine correspondence with the Em- 
peror Napoleon. In this he was detected by 
Johannes, who imprisoned him at Adowa. 
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This rendered the people of Hamasen discon- 
tented with Abyssinian rule, and some of their 
chiefs who knew Munzinger made overtures to 
him, which Jed to the expedition of Arendrup. 
Walad Denkal was thereupon released by Jo- 
hannes, and on his promise of fidelity was al- 
lowed to return to the Hamasen on the defeat 
of Arendrup. Then came the greater expedi- 
tion in 1876, which resulted in a defeat of the 
Egyptians on the 18th of March, and of the 
Abyssinians on the 19th of March, the losses 
on both sides not much exceeding one another. 
Previously, however, to these battles, Walad 
Denkal came over with all his force into Egypt, 
and afterward he retired into Egyptian terri- 
tory with the Egyptian troops. Since March, 
1876, there have been no hostilities between 
Abyssinia and Egypt. The Abyssinian troops, 
being irregulars, and having no system, eat 
up the country if kept long together. Every 
man being a soldier, no one is left to till the 
fieldsin a lengthened campaign. Tribute is ex- 
acted twice, and even three times a year, and 
the tax-collectors take twice, and more than 
twice, the proper tribute. The result is con- 
stant revolts, brought about by the illegal levy 
of taxes by the King’s semi-independent chiefs. 
Where Johannes is he is King, and only there. 
His position is very difficult; his independent 
chiefs oppose any standing army, and there- 
fore will never let him form one; for they 
know it would be their death-knell. Till a 
standing army is formed, there can be no quiet 
in Abyssinia. 

Between the frontier of Abyssinia and the 
Red Sea is the Mussulman tribe of Danakli. 
It is hostile to Johannes, and forces him to 
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pay tribute if his: people pass its territory. 
These people have never paid him tribute, 
but did so to Egypt. The policy of Egypt is 
now to abstain from any communication with 
any of the chiefs of Abyssinia, to regard Jo- 
hannes and the King of Shoa as independent, 
and to keep clear of all the political questions 
of both those regions. 

There have been only three. engagements, in 
which the Egyptians have twice been worsted, 
but not in any way so completely as has been 
represented. Had it suited Egypt to con- 
tinue the war, she must have eventually pre- 
vailed, for the Abyssinians could not. keep a 
large force together for any time. As it was, 
several vassal states threw off their allegiance 
the moment the war ceased, taking advantage 
of Johannes’s enfeebled condition, and driven 
to revolt by the increased taxation consequent 
on the war. 

A-war broke out during 1877 between Jo- 
hannes and King Menelek of Shoa. Nothing 
was known of this war beyond the fact that, 
in the middle of June, there was a battle in 
which King Menelek was worsted. Another 
battle was reported to have occurred on Sep- 
tember 17th, in which Menelek was completely 
defeated, losing, according to a report, 20,000 
killed and wounded, and 10,000 prisoners. 
King Johannes, who was slightly wounded, 
was reported to have lost 9,000 men. It was 
asserted by some that Menelek had been 
killed, by others that he escaped with 7,000 
men, 

ADAMS, Epwix, an American actor, was 


born near Boston, Mass., February 3, 1834, and » 


died in Philadelphia, Pa., October 25, 1877. 
He made his first appearance on the stage in 
Boston, August 29, 18538, at the National Thea- 
tre, acting Stephen in the “Hunchback.” In 
1854 he appeared in Philadelphia at the Chest- 
nut Street Theatre, and, after acting in Balti- 
more, Md., he came out about 1860 as Hamlet, 
and also in other great parts, in Buffalo, N. Y. 
He subsequently appeared with Miss Kate 
Bateman and Mr. J. W. Wallack at. the Win- 


ter Garden, New York, and remained with - 


this combination for a considerable time, ap- 
pearing in various parts of the country. In 
1866 he reappeared in New York at the Broad- 
way Theatre (Wallack’s old theatre), playing 
Robert. Landry in the “Dead Heart,” and 
Adrian de Teligny in “ The Heretic.” On the 
opening of Booth’s Theatre, February 3, 1867, 
he appeared as Mercutio, and shortly after 
enacted Narcisse, Jago, Raphael, Rover, and 
Claude Melnotte. He played Hnoch Arden at 
the same theatre for the first time in New York 
on June 21, 1869, and appeared in this char- 
acter, and others, in various cities for the last 
five years. He visited Australia, where he de- 
clined in health, and returned thence to San 
Francisco. There he was the recipient of a 
generous benefit, which was followed by others 
ee ew York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
cities, 
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ADVENTISTS. I. Apvent Onristians.— 
The annual meeting of the Western Advent 
Christian Publishing Society was held in 
Chicago, Il., August 30th. Elder OC. W. Smith 
presided. The society publishes a weekly 
journal called the Advent Christian Times. 
A proposition for a consolidation of this jour- 
nal with the Bible Banner, published in New 
York City, was discussed, but not decided upon. 
The business agent reported that a more ex- 
tensive work had been done in the publishing 
of tracts than for several years previous. Be- 
sides a new edition of the ‘‘ Advent Minstrels,” 
and nearly four thousand tracts of the stereo- 
type editions, considerable editions had been 
published of tracts on “Christian Faith,” 
“‘Ohristian Hope,” ‘‘ Christian Ordinances,” 
“The Christian Sabbath,” ‘‘ Evidences of the 
Coming of our Lord,” and a pamphlet on 
“The Great Pyramid,” making, in all, 26,000 
new tracts and pamphlets issued during the 
year. The total amount of issues of tracts and 
books for the year was about 31,000 in number, 
or 836,000 pages. The resources of the society 
and its work were computed at $4,618.88, and 
the liabilities at $1,362.87, showing an excess 
of $3,255.51 in resources. The business opera- 
tions of the year had been attended with a net 
gain. of $723.36. 

Il. Szventa-Day ApveEntists.—The follow- 
ing is a summary of the statistics of this de- 
nomination as they were reported to. the Gen- 
eral Conference in September, 1877 : 
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The total amount of pledges to the fund of 
Systematic Benevolence was $47,176.56. The 
treasurer of the General Conference accounted 
for the sum of $4,055.91 which had passed 
through his hands. 

The treasurer of the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Publishing Association reported to the annual 
meeting, held in September, that his receipts 
for the year had been $185,102.67, and that 
he had a balance in hand of $3,636.21. The 
total assets of the Association were estimated 
at a value of $160,998.34, and the total amount 
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of indebtedness was $62,019.81, leaving a clear 
balance of assets of $98,973.58. eames 

The receipts of the Health Reform Institute 
for the year ending in September, 1877, were 
$36,648.04, and the expenditures during the 
same period were $33,139.52. The assets of 
the Institute were valued at $58,805.13, and 
its liabilities were $12,928.82. Four hundred 
and ninty-three patients, residents of twenty- 
three different States and the Canadas, were 
treated at the institution during the year, and 
no death occurred. Measures were taken look- 
ing to a change in the name of the Institute. 

he treasurer of the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Educational Society reported at the annual 
meeting of the society, September 24th, that 
his receipts for the year had been $11,289.63. 
The property of the society consisted of the 
college grounds and buildings at Battle Creek, 
Mich., detached lots, seven new buildings, etc., 
and were valued at $56,477.52, while the lia- 
bilities amounted to $9,306.29. 

The sixteenth annual session of the General 
Conference of the Seventh-Day Adventists was 
held at Lansing, Mich., beginning September 
20th. Elder James White was elected presi- 
dent. A report was made concerning the mis- 
sionary work of the conference in Denmark, 
showing it to be in a prosperous condition. 
In view of the favorable opening which ap- 
peared among the Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes, in the United States, and in the Scan- 
dinavian countries themselves, young men of 
those nationalities were invited to prepare 
themselves for preaching. The conference ex- 
pressed the hope that it might soon be able to 
establish a mission-field in the English-speak- 
ing parts of Europe. The president of the 
conference was advised to visit the southern 
field in the United States, or to send some one 
in his place, accompanied by other laborers. 
A Biblical Institute having been held in Cali- 
fornia with the result of almost doubling the 
number of laborers of the church in that State, 
the holding of similar institutes in other States 
was advised. The possession of the gift of 
prophecy by Mrs. White, the wife of Elder 
James White, was recognized, and to it was 
ascribed the unity of doctrine and practice 
which prevailed among all the Seventh-Day 
Adventists, while other bodies of Adventists 
were crippled by division. The conference 
rescinded all that part of an address on “‘ Leader- 
ship” which had been passed in 1873, which 
taught that the leadership of the body was 
confined to any one man, and declared by reso- 
lution that “the highest authority under God 
among Seventh-Day Adventists is found in the 
will of the body of that people, as expressed 
in the decisions of the General Conference when 
acting within its proper jurisdiction; and that 
such decisions should be submitted to by all 
without exception, unless they can be shown 
to be in conflict with the word of God and the 
rights of individual conscience.” 

III. Lirzg anp Apvent Unton.—The four- 
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teenth anniversary of the Life and Advent 
Union was held at Wolfboro’, N. H., August 
8th. Mr. G. K. Carroll presided. The treasurer 
reported the receipt of $1,238.25, and the ex- 
penditure of $1,549.46. The receipts of the 
business agent had been $3,397.54, and his ex- 
penditures $3,856.29. It was resolved to raise 
$1,800 for the purposes of the Union during 
the ensuing year. The sum of $842 was pledged 
to this purpose during the meeting. 

The sixth anniversary of the Life and Ad- 
vent Missionary Society was held at Wolfboro’, 
N. H., August 10th. The treasurer reported 
that his receipts for the year had been $71.66, 
and his expenditures $137.68. The society re- 
solved to endeavor to raise $200 for mission- 
ary efforts. Forty-six dollars were subscribed 
toward this sum at the meeting. A tent-meet- 
ing was appointed to be held at Provincetown, 


ass. 

AFGHANISTAN,* a country in Central 
Asia; area, 278,000 square miles, population 
about 4,000,000. The tribes inhabiting the 
northwestern frontier of India fall under three 
divisions: the idolatrous Kafirs and other tribes 
of the countries of Afghanistan opposite the 
Cashmere frontier, the Pathan or Afghan tribes 
opposite the Punjaub frontier, and the Belooch 
and Brahoe tribes opposite the Sinde frontier. 
They all claim independence, ‘and in Afghan- 
istan are virtually independent and under no 
rule whatever, except that of their own chiefs, 
who are seldom obeyed one instant longer than 
is convenient. The only authority, indeed, rev- 
erenced by the Afghan tribes is that of the 
Akhund of Swat, who accidentally gained his 
ascendancy over them through his reputation 
as a saint: The Amir of Cabool, Shere Ali, 
however, is the nominal ruler of Afghanistan. 

The Afghans style themselves the Bani Is- 
rael, or Sons of Israel, and claim descent in a 
direct line from Saul. Saul had two sons, 
Barakiah and Iramia, and the latter a son 
named Afghana. When Bakht-n-Nasr (Nebu- 
chadnezzar) took the children of Israel into 
captivity, the Afghana were driven into the 
mountains about Herat, and afterward extended 
their migrations eastward into the Cabool val- 
ley and to the borders of Sinde and Beloo- 
chistan, where many of the tribe fell into idola- 
try. They first heard of Mohammed nine years 
after his announcement of his mission. They 
sent six of their chief men under a leader called 
Kish to Medina, where they at once embraced 
the new religion, and returned to Afghanistan 
to convert their fellow countrymen; and in 
the course of a few years a large proportion 
of them became Mohammedans. But many 
resisted to the last, and there is a tradition still 
current among the Afghans that the Khyber 
hills were inhabited, until a comparatively re- 
cent period, by a colony of Jews. The prin- 
cipal tribes are the Durranis, Tarins, Kakars, 
Ghilzais, Provindahs, and others of Afghanistan 


* For an account of the population of the several prov- 
inces, see ANNUAL CycLopzD14 for 1874, 
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roper, and on the northwestern frontier the 

usufzas, numbering altogether 73,000 fight- 
ing men; the Afridis, 20,000; and the Wuzeris, 
30,000. The differences between the Indian 
Government and the Afridis, a tribe inhabiting 
the Kohat Pass, was definitely settled in March 
by the complete subjection of the latter, who 
furnished thirty hostages for their future good 
behavior. The Kohat Pass was formally opened 
on March 24. This was of great importance, 
as the Indian Government now hold all three 
passes leading to Afghanistan, the Bolan Pass, 
the Khyber Pass, and the Kohat Pass, and can 
at any moment send its troops across the fron- 
tier. On January 24, Sir Lewis Pelly arrived 
in Peshawer, as special envoy of the Indian 
Government, to meet and confer with the spe- 
cial envoy of the Amir of Cabool, Syyid Wur 
Mohammed Shah, the 
prime minister of Ca- 
bool. The result of the 
conferences remained 
a secret. In April, the 
envoy of the Amir 
died, and another was 
appointed in his place. 
But, before the latter 
arrived in Peshawer, 
Sir L. Pelly received 
orders to embark for 
Europe, and the con- 
ference therefore came 
to an end. H. Vam- 
bery, in an article in 
the Augsburg Gazette 
of May 12, after giving 
an account of the rela- 
tions between Afghan- 
istan and Russia and 
England, stating that 
the policy of the pres- 
ent Amir, Shere Ali 
Khan, had been to re- 
ceive money and arms from the British, and 
at the same time negotiate with the Russians, 
while lately he had committed several acts of 
discourtesy toward the British, describes the 
present relations of the Amir to the two pow- 
ers as follows: 


The British Munshi, accredited at Bula-Hissar, 
the citadel of Cabool, constantly complained of acts 
of discourtesy at the hands of the Amir; and, as 
the border difficulties in the Khyber Pass, together 
with the ever-increasing reports of Russian mis- 
sions to Cabool, could no longer fail to interest 
the British, Lord Lytton in the beginning of this 
year arranged a conference at Peshawer for the pur- 
pose of settling all disputed points. The Amir 
sent one of his best diplomatists to the Conference, 
but, as the latter unfortunately died at Peshawer, 
and, on the other hand, the satisfactory conclusion 
of the British negotiations with the Khan of Ke- 
lat had not inclined the Amir to continue the 
diplomatic negotiations, the report arose of a se- 
rious breach between Cabool and Calcutta, while at 
the same time, and in connection with this report, 
the telegram announcing the outbreak of hostilities 
between the two countries was sent out, of course 
from Russian sources. We will not consider here 


the justness of the claims of the Amir on Beloochis- 
tan, and only remark that Afghanistan has as many, 
or rather as few, claims on Kelat and Quetta as on 
Badakhshan and Roshan in the northeast. The trib- 
utary relations to Cabool of both points were always 
of a very doubtful character, and it is only due toa 
British-Russian agreement that Afghan tax-collec- 
tors are at present established in Fyzabad. In Ke- 
lat and Quetta, however, Afghan officers have never 
been tolerated. If Shere Ali Khan should seriously 
regret the British successes in Beloochistan, he is 
seme onde the impulse of Russian instigation, but, 
that the latter should succeed in fanning this dissat- 
isfaction into a war against India, we are compelled 
to doubt very strongly. For we must not overlook 
that, during the past year, such factors have gained 
prominence in Cabool, India, and the other Moham- 


medan countries of Central Asia, which make a co- 
operation with Russia impossible. We may ridicule 
the messages which the sheiks of Constantinople, 
Mecca, and Bagdad, have sent to their co-religionists 
in the far East, and may doubt the awakening of Pan- 


Mohammedan ideas, yet it is still difficult to believe 


that the reports of the danger threatening Islam 
were entirely disregarded on the shores of the Hel- 
mund or the valleys of the Hindoo Koosh, and that 
an alliance with the Czar, the antichrist of the Mo- 
hammedan legend, was possible. I have never had 
great confidence in the religious zeal of the Afghan 
warriors, intent only on plunder; but neither can I 
see that the Government at Cabool would act on orders 
received from Tashkend or St. Petersburg, or that 
it would go to war with the Empress of India, who 
permits collections to be taken up on the Indus as 
well as on the Ganges for the soldiers of the Sultan, 
and who allows enthusiastic speeches for the Caliph 
to be made in English meetings. ; 


Emil von Schlagintweit, the well-known 
German traveler, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs in Afghanistan: ‘‘ In 
Afghanistan a disorder is brewing, which will 
soon be fully equal to that in Kelat before the 
advent of the British troops; but in this case 
a deadly hatred of the Amir against the British 
is clearly manifest. In May, the English mail 
was robbed, which, since 1874, had gone to 
Djellalabad, half-way between Peshawer and 
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Cabool, with great regularity, and had en- 
joyed great security under the protection of 
the mountain tribes. It was furthermore de- 
finitely settled that the treaty of 1878, accord- 
ing to which the Amir was to receive 20,000 
breech-loaders and a sum of about $500,000 as 
a present for the concessions made by him with 
regard to the border of Seistan toward Persia, 
could not be executed. He actually received 
the arms and one-half the money, but, upon be- 
ing asked to determine the time and place when 
he would wish to receive the other half, he an- 
swered, that he did not care for the money, 
he would make a present of it to England, the 
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amount was too small. This conduct appears 
all the more insolent, when we are told that the 
state treasury was entirely empty, and the great- 
est extortions were made use of in order to ob- 
tain money. Thus all the high dignitaries of the 
capital were recently taxed large sums because 
they were said to have defrauded the public 
treasury. In order to avoid a criminal prosecu- 
tion, they all paid the sums of money demand- 
ed of them, but they all sought to retrieve their 
losses from the people;: and, as the officials 
have full pawer to plunder their subordinates, 
such acts tend to increase the existing dissatis- 
faction.” Herr von Schlagintweit then goes on 
to say that in India it is generally assumed that 
this line of conduct at Cabool is brought about 
by the negotiations of the Amir for Russian 
friendship. It is now known that a Russian 
agent was in Cabool quite recently, is still 
there, and made some definite propositions, 
but did not have an official character. Indian 
papers stated that the Russian Government 
had offered about $3,000,000 for the privilege 
of placing a Russian force in cantonments 
on Afghan territory, somewhere near the 
border. ‘ This offer was read in a grand dur- 
bar in Cabool on July 15th. All the mem- 


bers expressed themselves to the effect that 
the Russians are great in promising, but that 
they were not known to keep their promises. 
One of the Sirdars even remarked: ‘These 
golden but treacherous promises have brought 
us unfriendly relations with the British Gov- 
ernment for India, and I cannot but wonder 
that the Amir is delighted with these proposi- 
tions, and seriously believes in the fulfillment 
of the promises.” To this the Amir replied: 
‘“‘T am convinced that I may be deceived by 
the Russians, but I do not wish to break off 
negotiations with them yet.’ The assembly 
finally resolved to submit the Russian proposi- 
tion to the Akhund of 
Swat, and in the mean 
while admit the Rus- 
sian agent to the dur- 
bar without showing 
him any particular 
honors; on the other 
hand, the British agent, 
Mohammed Khan, was 
not to be invited to the 
sessions till the close 
of the Russo-Turkish 
war, as the honesty of 
the British sympathies 
for the cause of Islam 
was still to be proved. 
At a later session the 
Russian agent made a 
proposal that Russian 
troops be granted a 
free passage through 
Afghanistan, and the 
right: to establish gar- 
risons at any point in 
case the British should 
advance from Quetta against Herat. This 
proposition was immediately rejected by the 
Amir, who fears nothing more than foreign 
troops in his dominions, and who refused to 


receive an Englishman as permanent Brit- 


ish ambassador, because the Indian Govern- 
ment desired to furnish him with a considera- 
ble escort. Herr von Schlagintweit adds that 
this news comes from too good a source to be 
doubted. 

At the Conference of Peshawer, Sir Lewis 
Pelly made the continuance of the subsidy de- 
pendent on the following conditions: To ac- 
cept a permanent English resident at Cabool, 
and to place at the head of the Afghan troops 
a number of English officers, who should take 
care that the soldiers were regularly paid.. As 
Shere Ali’s pride did not allow him to accept 
these proposals, which would have reduced 
him to the condition of a vassal, and hampered 
his freedom of action, the yearly subsidy was 
stopped. Notwithstanding this unsuccessful 
issue of the Peshawer negotiations, the Afghan 
Amir long hesitated to break openly with his 
old allies, though he was instigated to do so 
by the Akhund of Swat and by his own people, 
who more than once expressed their hostility 
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to the English. The aged Akhund, who is a 
violent hater of British influence, and enjoys 
immense respect not only in his own little 
country, but throughout the whole of Afghanis- 
tan, repeatedly demanded that Shere Ali should 
immediately break off all relations with Eng- 
land, reproaching him with hypocrisy and sub- 
serviency to the Giaours. Having convinced 
himself that the Amir still hesitated to take a 
decided step, the Akhund, on his own author- 
ity, called upon the Kadis of Cabool and Can- 
dahar to declare a holy war against the Eng- 
lish. In consequence of this, a great popular 
demonstration was made under the auspices 
of the clergy, and Shere Ali began to prepare 
for war. The taxes on agriculture and manu- 
factures were considerably augmented, and each 
house had to furnish a certain amount of iron 
in the form of kettles, pots, and similar articles 
for casting cannon. The casting operations 
have proceeded very slowly—not more than 
three or four guns per month—but the raising 
of troops has been rapid enough. At present, 
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it is said, there are 66,000 men in the neigh- 
borhood of Cabool; and in all the provinces a 
conscription is going on. 

Upon the breaking out of the war with Rus- 
sia, the Sultan of Turkey sent an embassador 
to Shere Ali with presents. He did not reach 
Cabool until September, owing to the delay on 
the part of the Amir in granting him permis- 
sion to enter his country. Upon his arrival 
the Amir refused to accept the Turkish pres- 
ents, unless the embassador should declare 
that no conditions were connected with their 
acceptance, such as, to break off all intercourse 
with the Russians, and to form an alliance with 
the British. He declared himself unable to 
assist Turkey, as he was too far distant and too 
weak; nor could he ally himself with the Brit- 
ish, as long as they held territories which in 
reality belonged to him. 

AFRICA. The area and population of the 
different divisions and subdivisions of Africa 
were estimated as follows at the close of 


1877: 
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An important change took place in 1877 
in the political aspect of Africa. An inde- 
pendent state, the Transvaal Republic, after 
a separate existence of exactly twenty-five 
years, ceased to exist, and was incorporated 
in the British dominions. The British com- 
missioner, who had been appointed to watch 
the affairs in the republic, came to the con- 
clusion that, if the inhabitants were per- 
mitted to proceed unrestrained, they would 
not only bring about their own destruction, 
but would also endanger the British colonies. 
Under these circumstances, he considered it 
advisable to proclaim the annexation of the 
country to the British crown, which he did 
jon April 12, (See TRansvaat Repvusic.) 

The Cape Oolony, which received a new 
-governor in March, in the person of Sir Bartle 
Frere, was the scene of a Caffre war in the 
latter part of the year, which resulted in the 
acquisition of new territory. (See Carz Cot- 
ONY.) 


The blockade of the coast of Dahomey by 
British men-of-war was raised in May. 

Advices from Congo, dated January 15th, 
stated that the British war vessel Avon had de- 
stroyed seven villages on the Congo River, and 
killed three natives, as a punishment for plun- 
dering the American schooner Thomas Nicker- 
son, of New York. This vessel had been cap- 
tured by the natives, and about thirty tons of 
coffee were carried off up the country. She 
was fired by the Avon, in order to prevent 
further plundering. 

The King of Gaboon died during the early © 
part of the year, aged nearly one hundred years. 
His son, Adande, on succeeding him, abolished 
a number of objectionable customs. He dis- 
charged the hundred women of his father’s 
harem, liberated fifty slaves, and abolished the 
sacrifice of human beings at religious rites. 

Among the works of the year containing 
information on Africa are, V. L. Cameron, 
“ Across Africa” (2 vols., London, 1877); M. 
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Th. von Heuglin, ‘Reise in Nordost-Afrika” 
(2 vols., Brunswick, 1877). 

The war between Russia and Turkey also 
made itself felt in Egypt, which, as a tributary 
to the Porte, was bound to furnish troops and 
money. After a great deal of deliberation the 
Egyptian Government decided to furnish a 
contingent of troops, but declared itself unable 
to do any more. The English Government 
manifested its interest in the future of Egypt 
in a very decided manner, and rumors were 
afloat that it intended to purchase from the 
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Sultan his suzerain rights over the country. 
(See Eaypt.) 
The relations of Abyssinia with Egypt were 
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treaty of peace did not seem to have been con- 
cluded. On the other hand, Abyssinia was the 


DAHOMANS—THE KING'S DANCE. 


scene of civil war between King Johannes and 
the King of Shoa, in which the latter seemed 
to have been worsted. (See AByssINIA.) 
AGRICULTURE. The International Sta- 
tistical Congress, which assembled at St. Peters- 
burg in 1872, confided to the Statistical Corps 
of the French Government the compilation of 
the Agricultural Statistics of Europe. The 
work has recently appeared, and it contains 
returns chiefly for the year 1873. In some 
instances the average production is given; in 
others that of the year. The two following 
tables show the crop of wheat, etc., in the 


not disturbed by war during 1877, although a various countries: 
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ninerene Pcsrry Saree Maize Pease, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Tobacco. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Pounds. 
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Busser ate ee Loo Se Seas Sin siicoe AQKOTOROR Me Mvctcctacsnace |. -seewoun ss 826,906,518 | ......... 
Whales ee yis.cicc as cooks beds cou bates MANO) Ob | Welessesans A icoiesres ae 7,095,000 440,948 
"RUMEN hac ceed eve untae sens eseb ee 1,859,711 11,416,496 5,617,335 TIBAQT C28) | accaseace 

SIDAPU Os erutsistincc cn aedasice ntact 8,359,905 76,105,186 1,746,261 126,520,764 80,577,635 
SGD PIBIL Sosa sc ce ATRL Soe eR eTEAL Lf wach aeaeea ch TV aebeesewad sGesccmeccacy [> -Gutseeeee et, Il sscieeeees 

MM A ee irc vce Gc ate Do eal | eee Ot) SakeeEh een’ 17,110,125 669,720,471 | ......... 
WORM 205 hat ce Sones enteritis 136,309 48,822 2,942,591 59,778,270 19,942,485 
RRNOE sc ccc c dees caceseshneeSevasal | depgideweas: (TLL) Vedeeusssies 828,680 41,804,494 | ......... 
PPRUMDINDEIE. 65.605 dave ceecnee metve 1,820 99,234 871,789 19,850,584 1,228,611 
PMOMOIE Swan c tine tan dsueiceclcgceeeeskes 898,909 164,320 108,979 20,483,600 47,622,386 
Hesse-Darmstadt...........sseeseeee 19,054 90,921 879,197 15,251,565 4,382,565 
MBnG- We GUMAPS oy odccss tesalecs Vacs ool) SaxeatGesw ay Aine ea bomsee ee 168,306 5,261,894. > (|) ..c.esecee 
Gax0-ACnDORE s fnaceste asanevesecs| Peksébacace (HU mreeceemcasc 79,691 2,071,353" [sess ness 
ROMA 223 50. St ox coe wacldacodwcte sll) \pasttessane yi tyet soe siee-oe'se 8,810,341 58,809,455 7,071,488 
PICU 2S ailewh sdahatn ceWawtcgdehe||, iadesweenss WM,  eacdenacins 1,466,744 GUS0S 441 ol wes cease 
BPABOO) os. cca dekh céstachasoungeeneee 1,980,311 27,462,829 18,755,297 874,216,236 88,036,615 
POMURR sc odetacaee¥ tin sienesaetches|  ecabwetane SE O28 ORB Yc osip eon ees Si BOOIE i Nee eos ois 
BDA 7 coho dane olsen se oat esa Ceests|| | Wemsinet ict ROSOE = l . ahcwuse the BSBGO1G 1: tensa re ces 
Tele tic Ne nn Rares eee eee esas aes 20,428,764 BUL088408. | cssssceecp CY ae Cea 
GEOOCOY. 56 poss ehcdeh cad dep ATERE oS 480, San Ge ll a doen acess LOBOS Gavascccs 
"PRY GY: bas 6 cots. Clas owale Cae wavesen ve i 60 SD OORSOO | isa ceeaCues eich was [adios ote 
BOKVIR ol sted cher saccacbtoakatpecell of scekqelet ate GIORSAON Liticcscse |) Maeareeansee ol Udeceeeuse 
Bouman. ts. at sie ca ce ctcwetaeces 7,201,822 108,731,613 7,095,000 S80,203" I cetgeccse 


Austria produces an average of 10,172,028 
bushels of maslin; Wirtemberg, 778,362; Ba- 
den, 805,992; Hesse-Darmstadt, 266,567; Bel- 
gium, 2,034,383; France, 21,998,669. Great 
Britain produces an average of 6,063 tons of 
sugar-beets; Hungary, 686,571; Wiartemberg, 
114,018; Baden, 389,735; Hesse-Darmstadt, 
420,448; Saxe-Weimar, 13,229; Saxe-Alten- 
burg, 22,229; Holland, 475,766 ; Belgium, 613,- 
666; France, 9,598,989. The following is the 
average product of hops: Great Britain, 56,441 
tons; Denmark, 585; Sweden, 2,205; Finland, 
220; Hungary, 864; Bavaria, 23,857; Wirtem- 
berg, 8,535; Baden, 3,140; Holland, 242; Bel- 
gium, 5,474; France, 5,100. 

The average annual production of cereals of 
all sorts in Europe is estimated at 5,153,808,000 
bushels, of which 1,657,392,000 bushels, or 
nearly a third, are assigned to Russia; 766,- 
260,000 bushels, or nearly 15 per cent., to Ger- 
many; 709,500,000 bushels, or nearly 14 per 
cent., to France; 567,600,000 bushels, or over 
11 per cent., to Austria-Hungary. Europe pro- 
duces a little over 17 bushels per capita of her 
population, The average ratio per capita of 
the different countries of Europe is given as 
follows: Roumania, 40.8 bushels; Denmark, 
333; Russia, 23; Prussia, 22%; France, 194; 
Hungary, 194; Bavaria, 184; Sweden, 15.6; 
German duchies, 14.5; Belgium and Spain, 13.9; 
Austria and Wirtemberg, 13.8; Ireland and 
Turkey, 13; Finland, 12.5; Great Britain, 11.9; 
Saxony and Servia, 10.7; Holland, 9; Norway 
and Greece, 8.8 ; Italy and Portugal, 7.9; Switz- 
erland, 5.9. 

Estimating the average consumption at 15.6 
bushels per capita for food, seed, and various 
manufactures, Europe produces about enough 
to meet her own demand, except in wheat and 
some other breadstuffs, which exhibit a consid- 
erable deficiency to be supplied by importation. 


Spain, Italy, and France raise a larger propor- 
tion of wheat than any other grain; Finland, 
Switzerland, and Germany, of rye; Scandina- 
via and Germany, of barley; Ireland, Hungary, 
and North Germany, of oats. Maize holds first 
rank in Roumania, Servia, and Portugal; buck- 
wheat has but little importance, except in Hol- 
land and France. Oats is the leading crop of 
Europe, followed by wheat and rye. 

Of potatoes, Ireland produces 23 bushels per 


capita; the German Empire, 18.1; Holland, 


14.5; Belgium, 11.6; France, 10.2; Scandina- 
via, 9.9; Austria-Hungary, 84; Russia and Fin- 
land, 44; Great Britain, 34; Italy, 1.1; Portu- 
gal, 0.85; Spain, 0.28. In the other States this 
culture is still more insignificant. 

The “industrial plants,” including colza, flax, 
hemp, sugar-beet, hops, and tobacco, are grown 
to a considerable extent in those countries in 
which a varied culture is pursued. Roumania 
produces 88% bushels of colza per hundred of 
her population; Belgium, 344; Holland, 27; 
France, 22; Hungary, 20%; Germany, 144; 
Denmark, 44. This plant is a species of cab- 
bage, raised for its seed, from which a kind of 
lamp-oil is expressed. The largest proportion 
of hemp is raised in Hungary, amounting to 61 
pounds per capita ; Germany averages 50; Fin- 
land, 434; France, 8324; Sweden, 203; Rou- 
mania, 12%; Belgium, 83. In flax Ireland takes 
the lead, producing 18.9 pounds per capita ; 
Belgium, 10.14; Holland, 74; France, 3, etc. 
France is the great sugar-beet country of Eu- 
rope, her crops averaging 531 pounds per capi- 
ta; next, Holland, 260 pounds; Belgium, 233 
pounds; Hungary, 88%; Germany, 74.3. Of 
hops, Germany and Great Britain each average 
about 44 pounds per capita ; France less than 
2, etc. Tobacco-culture is limited in Europe, 
yet Hungary produces 5 pounds per capita, and 
Germany 4}; smaller products are noted in 
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Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Roumania. 

The number of domestic animals in 28 Euro- 
pean States is given at 379,031,705, of which 
81,578,663 are horses, 4,136,031 asses and 
mules, 89,678,248 cattle, 194,026,236 sheep, 
42,686,498 swine, and 16,931,034 goats, Tak- 
ing all the States together, there are for each 
1,000 inhabitants 112 horses, 15 asses and 
mules, 818 cattle, 687 sheep, 151 swine, and 61 
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gary stand at the head of horse-owning States; 
Spain, of mules; Ireland, Denmark, Bavaria, 
Finland, Norway, and Wirtemberg, of cattle; 
Spain, Great Britain, Roumania, Denmark, 
Hungary, and Norway, of sheep; Hungary, 
Spain, Denmark, and the German duchies, of 
swine; Greece stands at the head of the goat- 
owning States; next, with a wide interval, 
comes Spain, and then Portugal. The fol- 
lowing table gives the more important de- 


goats. Russia, Denmark, Finland, and Hun- tails: 

Asses. Mules. Cattle.* Cows. Sheep. Swine. Goats. 
Se piers ee. BOAR HOT: 6,002,100 3 29,495,900 2,519,300 | ........ 
RAE) a eae 4,142,400 | 1,526,500 482, 1,042,244 | .52.42.. 
scestens, || Macieeves 1,238,898 807,513 | 1,842,481 442.491 | ........ 
syeee ates he peweneae 953,086 675,006 | - 1,705, 96,166 | 290,985 
Jvcies dn Na esneee 2,026,330 ; 1,636,201 882,811 | 124,678 
Ses Minepaseans 22,770,000 | ........ | 46,482, 9,800,000 | 1,700,000 
IA pee 997,960 686,896 921,7 190,326 30, 

81,851 11,625 | 7,425,212 | 8,831,186 | 5.026898 | 2551478 | 9791 

: 8,266 | 5,279,193 488 | 15,076,997 | 4,443,279 | « 572,951 
Peon Sagces 993005: [+3 70..2.. 445,400 304,191 | 874,481 
8,774 934 | 8,612,150 | 5,057, 19.624,758 | 4.278.531 | 1,477,385 
168 60 | 3,066,268 | 1,557,286 | 1,842,190 872,098 | 198,881 
86 26 647,972 424,785 206,883 801,369 | 105,847 
174 25 946,228 : 577,290 267,350 38 
149 21 405 876,821 170,556 871,389 82,074 
450 18 284.049 169,588 130,410 (188,987 78,670 
26 6 112,296 59,307 212,874 78,141 40,282 
1 8 57,428 84,406 30,771 87,550 11,362 
8,466 1,469,937 908,438 898,715 611,004 | 146,169 
11,849 242, 738, 586,097 682,801 | 197,188 

402,168 808,775. | 11,721,459 | 5,088,818 | 25,085,114 | 5,755,656 | 1,794, 

137.950 50,690 520,4 16 2,706,777 776, 936, 
1,298,884 | 1,021,512 | 2,967,808 | ‘........ 22,468, 4,351,786 || 4.531 

498,766 219,456 | 8,478.984 | 1,874,696 | 2....... 1,558,582 | 1,690,478 

61,051 29,687 100,906 ..},, 04.5305 1,200,000 55,776 | 1,839 

6,128 606 | 1,842,786 555,060 | 4,786,317 836,944 | 194,168 


The amount and distribution of productive 
land in a number of these countries are as 
follows: 


Land under | Other Produc- | Total Produc- 
COUNTRIES. Tillage. tiveLand. | tive Land. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Great Britain....... 18,317,276 | 15,281,580 83,598, 
Krolend. as iss asec 5,283,928 | 10,742,811 16,026,789 
TDenmark........... 8434.925 | 3.018.274 6,448,199 
Morway’.2.3..2..005 1,570,681 | 20,015,910 21,586,541 
Reveden. S 5.550. 525 6,257,567 | 47,996,670 54,254,236 
i | eens aera 1,931,659 797,488 57,729,097 
(EUMIER Saino sses 22,273,312 $92,694 66,166,006 
Hungary........... 27,966,121 | 41,935,140 | 69,901,261 
Bavaria. svcccs...0s 7,666, 9,524. 886 17,191,293 
2 See 1,863,328 1,561,560 8,424, 
Wirtemberg....... 2,098, 2.481.978 4,575,571 
Bade. 635 ii ewcnes'. 1,498,969 1,984,293 8,483.2: 
Hesse-Darmstadt 043,620 889,012 1,932,632 
Saxe-Weimar....... 498,665 812,315 810,980 
Saxe-Altenburg..... 190,579 120,241 310,820 
ONAN. 5 ow sew ewve 2437. 8,268,058 700.086 
IOI Caos cccs ces 8,926,704 2,007,087 5,933,791 
Wranee: 5... cis. 64,984,190 | 45,209,091 | 110,193,281 
Postugal:.: -: 5...4.~ 4,551,400 449.5’ 1,000,971 
Roumania.......... 8,656,770 | 11,518,348 20,175,113 


vineyards, pastures, and woods and forests. A 
wide range of difference is found in the pro- 


portions of productive area in different coun- 
tries. The States of the German Empire repre-| 
sented in the above table have utilized nearly 
the whole of their respective territories in 
some form of production, their proportion of 
waste land varying from 4 to 11.3 per cent. of 
the whole. At. the other extreme, as might 
be expected, are those bleak, inhospitable 
northern regions, Finland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. The two former have about half, and 
the latter nearly three-fourths, of their terri- 
tories entirely unproductive, It is remarkabie 
that Portugal, in a bright southern climate, 
has less than half her area occupied with any 
sort of production. This is partly due to the 
very large surface covered by ber mountain 
ranges. Great Britain utilizes but 58 per cent. 
of her territory in agricultural production, and 
28 per cent. of her agricultural lands are un- 
used, leaving about 14 per cent. for sites of 
cities and towns, lakes, streams, roads, etc. 
France and Belgium utilize in agriculture five- 
sixths of their lands, including mountains and 
rivers. Austro-Hungary loses only from 10 to 
12 per cent., Holland nearly a third, and Ire- 
land nearly a fourth of their respective areas. 

Of lands under tillage, the States showing 
the largest proportion, in descending order, 
are Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Weimar, Belgium, 
and Hesse-Darmstadt, each of which has over 
half her territory under plough-culture. 


* Including cows. 
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AHMED VEFYK PASHA, President of 
the Turkish Chamber of Deputies, is one of 
the most cultivated men in Turkey, and has 
a considerable literary reputation. He was 
trained in the Translation Bureau of the office 
of Foreign Affairs, where especial opportunities 
are afforded to young Turks to make themselves 
acquainted with western languages and litera- 
ture, and early attracted the attention of his su- 
periors by his general intelligence and versatili- 
ty. In 1848, he served on a commission to set- 
tle some questions which had arisen with Russia 
with reference to the affairs of the Principali- 
ties of Moldavia and Wallachia, and showed him- 
self quite a match for the craftiness of Russian 
diplomacy. In 1860, as embassador to Paris, 
he had to deal with the situation which was 
caused by the permission which the great 
powers gave to France to station troops in 
Syria, for the purpose of preserving order, after 
the antichristian outbreaks at Damascus. He 
assumed an attitude which compelled the al- 
most immediate withdrawal of the French 
troops, much to the disappointment of Napo- 
leon LI., who demanded and obtained his 
recall. When Sultan Abdul-Aziz, upon his 
accession to the throne, dispatched commis- 
sioners to all parts. of the empire, to examine 
the administration and condition of the several 
provinces, Ahmed Vefyk was sent to Western 
Asia Minor, and returned with a full report 
of the abuses which he had found. The report 
had no practical result in effecting reforms; 
for those of the Turkish Government are sel- 
dom thorough, but Ahmed Vefyk is thank- 
fully remembered in the provinces which he 
tried to serve. As Minister of Worship, he 
tried to reform the abuses which prevailed in 
that department of the Government. He was 
baffled by the powerful parties who were in- 
terested in the perpetuation of the abuses, and 
who had influence enough with the Prime Min- 
ister, Ali Pasha, to compel his resignation. He 
retired to private life, determined to hold no 
public office while Ali Pasha was Prime Min- 
ister, and busied himself in literary work. He 
published the worksof several Turkish authors, 
mostly historical, translated one of Moliére’s 
plays, and published some lithographic maps 
with a Turkish text for the use of the schools, 
After the death of Ali Pasha, he was appointed 
by the new Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Nedim 
amit director of the customs, and soon after- 
ward his musteshar (private secretary), a posi- 
tion in which he performed the functions of a 
Minister of the Interior.. Toward the end of 
1872, he was appointed Minister of Instruction. 
His brusque manner made him unpopular, and 
he soon retired to private life. He attended the 
Congress of Orientalists, which was held at St. 
Petersburg in 1876, and presided over the Tur- 
co-Tartaric section of that body. He was 
chosen President of the Chamber of Deputies 
at the opening of the Turkish Parliament on 
the 18th of March, 1877, and was shortly after- 
ward raised to the rank of a vizier, with the 
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title of pasha.. When he was congratulated by 

the deputies on his elevation, he replied that 

he had been offered the title of pasha five times, 

but had always heretofore declined it; this 

time he would accept it, because he regarded 

the bestowal of it as a sign of the high esteem 

which his majesty, the Sultan, entertained for 

constitutional principles. In August, 1877, 

he was appointed Governor of the Adrianople 

district. Ahmed Vefyk Pasha is not a pure - 
Turk, but has both Semitic and Greek. blood 

in his veins, and features of a striking Semitic 

type. Notwithstanding his high culture, he 

has an aversion to Europeans and European ~ 
innovations, and is warmly attached to the past 
traditions of the Ottoman race. 

ALABAMA, The first biennial session of 
the Legislature of Alabama under the revised 
constitution began in November, 1876, and 
ended on the 9th of February following. One 
of the most important acts provided for the 
organization and regulation of a public-school 
system. The school-revenues are to consist 
of annual interest at 6 per cent. on all sums 
received from sales of land granted by the Uni- 
ted States for school-purposes; annual interest 
at 4 per cent. on the surplus revenue of the 
United States, deposited with the State under 
the act of Congress of June 23, 1836; annual 
rents, incomes, profits, or proceeds of sales of 
all lands hereafter given for the support of 
public schools; all sums accruing to the State 
as escheats; $130,000 from any money in the 
State Treasury not otherwise appropriated ; 
and the proceeds of the poll-tax of $1.50 on 
each male inhabitant between the ages of 21 
and 45, to be retained and distributed in each 
county. <A superintendent of education is to 
be elected by the people every two years, be- 
ginning with the general election of August, 
1878, to be commissioned by the Governor, 
and to receive a salary of $2,250 a year from 
the educational fund. ..He is authorized to 
have a clerk, at.a salary of $1,400. . His duties 
are fully defined, and he is required to make 
an annual report to the Governor as.soon as 
practicable after the close of the school-year 
in September. A county superintendent is. to 
be appointed in each. county by the State Su- 
perintendent, to have charge of school-moneys, 
and administer locally the affairs of the edu- 
cational system. County superintendents are 
allowed .a salary of $75, and 1 per cent. on 
the money disbursed by them. . Three school 
trustees are to be elected every four years in 
each township, to have immediate supervision 
of the schools in their several townships. Trus- 
tees are required. to ‘‘ contract. with teachers, 
when they are satisfied of their competency 
and good moral character, to teach in any of 
the public schools of their township, to pay 
them a pro-rata share of the school-fund ap- 
portioned to the township, according to the 
number of days reported in said teathers’ an- 
nual report of the actual attendance of each 
pupil at the expiration of the scholastic year.” 
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Teachers are required to keep records and 
make reports. Every child between the ages 
of 7 and 21 years is “entitled to admission 
into, and instruction in, any public school 
of its own race or color in the township 
in which he or she resides, or to any public 
school of its own race or color in the State of 
Alabama.” Separate schools, separate records, 
and a separate distribution of the poll-tax, for 
the education of white and colored children, 
are provided for. The provisions of this act 


do not apply to cities and incorporated towns 
which are provided for by local school-laws. 
At the time of the passage of this act, a pro- 
test was recorded against it by several mem- 
bers of the Assembly, because it so restricted 
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the powers and duties of county superinten- 
dents, and provided for the payment of teach- 
ers only once a year, and then not by a fixed 
compensation, but a pro-rata of the school- 
fund, and for other reasons. The protest said: 
“Tt will be such a retrogression as will place 
our State, which now has a better educational 
system than many, and a larger fund than some 
of the States, behind them all, and even behind 
all the organized territories but one, in this 
important interest. This, I am satisfied, is 
not in accordance with the spirit of our new 
constitution nor the genius of our people. 
Our mineral wealth, our fertile soil and di- 
versified products, and our genial climate, when 
combined with general intelligence among the 
people, will afford every element of State 
wealth and happiness. If we would utilize 
these elements and reap the benefits, we must 
keep pace with the spirit of the age in the 
matter of public education. It is mistaken 

nomy which would suffer us to go backward 
now. Tgnoranee and its offsprings—indolence, 
vice, 


aged. 


nd crime—are too costly to be encour- 


” 
. 
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Some amendments, of no great importance, 
to the registration and election laws were 
adopted. An act was passed for the more 
efficient organization of the volunteer militia 
of the State. It is made subject to the orders 
of the Governor and to the discipline of the 
United States Army when in actual service. 
An act was passed authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner of swamp and over- 
flowed lands. An act to regulate the practice 
of medicine requires a diploma or certificate of 
qualification from some authorized board of 
medical examiners. The boards of censors of 
the medical association of the State, and of the 
county associations in affiliation with it, are 
constituted authorized boards of medical ex- 
aminers. The standard 
of qualifications for the 
practice of medicine, 
and the rules govern- 
ing the boards of ex- 
aminers, are to be de- 
termined by the State 
medical association. 
The diploma or certifi- 
cate required for the 
practice of medicine 
must receive the in- 
dorsement of the pro- 
bate judge of the coun- 
ty, and be recorded in a 
book kept for the pur- 
pose. Any person prac- 
tising without such di- 
ploma or certificate is 
made liable to a fine, 
and to imprisonment in 
default of payment of 
the fine. 

An act providing for 
the payment of the 
obligations of the State, issued under the act 
of December 19, 1878, entitled ‘‘ An act to pro- 
vide for the funding of the domestic debt of 
the State,” authorizes the Governor to issue 7 
per cent. 20-years’ bonds, not exceeding $1,000,- 
000 in amount, for the purpose of taking up 
such obligations. Another act authorized the 
funding of the debts of municipal corporations, 
city, town, and county, in bonds running not 
more than 30 years, and bearing interest at. 
not more than 6 per cent. The existing in- 
debtedness must not be increased by the pro- 
cess, and the tax for the payment of interest 
and principal of the bonds is limited to one- 
half of 1 per cent. on the value of taxabie 
property. Among the other acts of the session 
was one forming a new county, called Cull- 
man, out of portions of Blount, Winston, and 
Morgan, and providing for its organization. 

A joint resolution authorized the Governor 
to negotiate with the State of Georgia for the 
purpose of ascertaining and defining the bound- 
ary-line between the two States, “‘so that all 
doubt may be removed as to the jurisdiction 
of the State of Alabama along the western 
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bank of the Chattahoochee River.” Memorials 
were addressed to Congress, asking that.the 
public lands in the State be granted in aid of 
public schools, and that an appropriation be 
made for the improvement of the Alabama 
River. 

Under the changes in the constitution of 
this State, effected in 1876, elections and legis- 
lative sessions occur henceforth but once in 
two years. This year there was no State 
election, and consequently no political action 
calling for record. There was also no session 
of the Legislature for 1877-’8, and, as a conse- 
quence, no official reports of the financial or 
other interests of the Government for this year 
are obtainable. Unofficial statements repre- 
sent the Treasury and the public institutions 
of the State as in a more satisfactory condi- 
tion than for several] years past. 

The compromise of the State debt offered to 
the holders of the bonds had been accepted by 
most of them before the close of the year. 
When completed, it will leave the outstanding 
indebtedness as follows: . 


Old bonded debt......... cee esee even seecevee $5,084,718 50 
Debt incurred since July 13, 1868...........+. 8,041,209 50 
Debt incurred for railway companies.......+.. 1,542,500 00 


Guid total 6. icici cn pect caledvecescs $9,705,678 00 


The receipts of the Treasury for the ‘year 
ending September 30th were $1,034,559.53, in- 
cluding a balance of $54,967.32 from the pre- 
ceding year. The disbursements amounted to 
$880,604.06, leaving an unexpended balance 
of $158,955.47. The estimated receipts for 
1877—’8 are $925,000; expenditures, $852,752. 

ALDEN, Rear-Admiral James, was born in 
Maine in 1809, and died in San Francisco, Cal., 
February 6, 1877. In 1828 he entered the Navy 
as a midshipman; in 1841 he was made a lieu- 
tenant, in 1863 a captain, in 1866 a commo- 
dore, and in 1872 he retired with the rank of 
rear-admiral. He accompanied the Wilkes Ex- 
ploring Expedition, took part in naval opera- 
tions during the Mexican War, and from 1848 
to 1860 was engaged in the coast survey. At 
the beginning of the Civil War he was in com- 
mand of the steamer South Carolina, and in 
1862 he was transferred to the sloop-of-war 
Richmond. He was engaged in the capture of 
New Orleans, and in the attacks upon Vicks- 


burg and Port Hudson. The steam-sloop 


Brooklyn, designated as the leading ship of the 
line, was commanded by Oaptain Alden in 
1864, and participated in the engagement in 
Mobile Bay, and in two attacks on Fort Fisher. 
In 1868 he commanded the navy-yard in Cali- 
fornia. In 1869 he was appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation and Detail in the Navy 
Department. In 1871 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and took command of the 
European squadron. 

ALEXANDER IL. autocrat of Russia, was 
born April 29 (old style, 17), 1818, and suc- 
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ceeded his father, the Emperor Nicholas, March 
2, 1855. Like all the Russian princes, his father 
intended to give him a wilitary education, but, as 
his disposition was not at all warlike, the de- 
velopment of his mind received an essentially 
different direction under the guidance of the 
poet Shukovski. As Ozarevitch he kept aloof 
as much as possible from the army, but de- 
voted particular attention to diplomatic and 
administrative affairs. On several occasions, 
during the absence of his father from Russia, 
he acted as regent of the empire, and in 1848 


was sent on aspecial mission to Berlin, Vienna, - 


and other European capitals. He ascended the 
throne in the midst of the Crimean War, which 
he continued with undiminished energy, visit- 
ing in the fall of 1855 Odessa and the Crimea. 
The treaty of Paris in 1856 weakened the po- 
sition of Russia in the East considerably, but 
it soon-recovered from this blow by the cau- 
tious and yet energetic policy of Alexander. 
The subjection of the tribes of the Caucasus 
was continued and completed, while at the 
same time the extensive territories between 
the Caspian and the Aral seas were brought 
under Russian influence, and the greater part 
annexed to the empire. Much more impor- 
tant, however, than these conquests, were the 
reforms introduced by Alexander at home. 
With the accession of Alexander, it seemed, in- 
deed, as if a new spirit pervaded the empire, 
many of his first acts being indicative of a re- 
formatory policy. Thus, the number of stu- 
dents at the Russian universities was no longer 
restricted, the difficulty of obtaining passports 
for traveling abroad was removed, and the 
rigor of the press laws was relaxed. But the 
most important act of his reign was the aboli- 
tion of serfdom, by which millions of human 
beings were freed from bondage fully equal 
to that imposed upon the negro slaves. Steps 
were also taken to reorganize the army, while 
at the same time a system of public education, 
comprising all degrees from the primary schoo] 
to the university, was introduced, so that now 
Russia can boast of an educational system su- 
perior to that of many of the older countries 
of Europe. On the other hand, he has been 
blamed for the barbaric severity with which 
his government suppressed the insurrection in 
Poland in 1868, and the severity with which 
the Russification of the Polish and Baltic prov- 
inces' was conducted. ‘Two attempts against 


his life, in 1866, and again in 1867, greatly 
. diminished his reformatory zeal, and in some 


respects, particularly with regard to the lib- 
erty of: the press, he has partly undone his 
former work. With regard to the army and 
navy, he remained true to his early distaste, 
and surrendered these two departments entirely 
into the hands of his brothers. (See Nronoras 
and Mionart.) At the beginning of his reign, 
he hadthe good fortune in finding in Prince 
Gortchakoff (q. v.) a statesman of great ability, 
and has ever since intrusted to his chancellor 
the supreme direction of the foreign policy of 
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Russia, giving most emphatic utterance to his 
private opinions only on the question of the 
maintenance of the most intimate relations with 
Germany. He was married in 1841 to Maria, 
daughter of the grand duke Ludwig IL., of 
Hesse. His oldest son, Nicholas, born in 1841, 
died in 1865. He was betrothed to the Prin- 
cess Dagmar of Denmark, who, after his death, 
married the second son of the emperor, Alex- 
ander, who is now the Ozarevitch or heir ap- 
perent to the throne. The Ozarevitch has 
given but few indications of his future policy, 
although it is pretty well known that he 
shares his father’s views as to the continuance 
of triendly relations with Germany, and that 
he is in full sympathy with the most extreme 
section of the Panslavists. During the war in 
1877, he commanded the army of Biela. 
ALGERIA, a French province in Northern 
Africa, having an area of 258,317 square miles, 
and 2,416,225 inhabitants. The French colo- 
nies have never enjoyed that prosperity which 
the British colonies have had. The principal 
reason for this has been stated to be the dif- 
ference in the system employed by the two 
nations in governing their colonies. While the 
British, in India, for instance, do not inter- 
fere with the customs and religion of the na- 
tives any more than is absolutely necessary, 
the French in Algeria have always striven to 
assimilate the natives to themselves. True to 
this principle, the Government of Algeria was 
begun by a centralization of its affairs in Paris. 
The little progress made by the colony caused, 
in 1860, a radical change to be made, which, 
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although it did not lead to a complete adoption 
of the British system, did away with the cen- 
tralization. The report of the Civil Governor- 

eral, General Chanzy, shows that, since 
that ‘time, a decided improvement has been 
made. \ The report begins with an opinion 
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on the working of the present system, and, al- 
though General Chanzy still regards assimila- 
tion as ultimately possible, he still favors this 
system. He particularly remarks with satis- 
faction that the ‘‘arbitrary and despotic” de- 
crees had been discontinued, and that now, 
whenever the basis for a new institution was 
to be laid, or a new principle was to be es- 
tablished, the Government always fell back 
upon the law to do it. It was an important 
and beneficial measure not only to guarantee 
liberty of religion, but to assume the financial 
care of the Mohammedan church, by providing 
for the payment of all connected with the 
mosques. In the department of education, the 
French influence makes itself more strongly 
felt. The Mohammedan schools for superior 
instruction have been, indeed, restored by the 
law of July 80, 1876, but the Arabic instruc- 
tors are assisted by French professors of his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic, and of the prin- 
ciples of law. The Arabs do not seem to have 
primary schools for themselves, but there are 
French schools in which Arabic is taught. In 
1875, there were 46,887 pupils in a total Euro- 
pean population of 322,792.. The police and 
the courts are arranged according to the French 
system. In a few provinces only have the 
native cadis been permitted to remain, and 
they are gradually decreasing, numbering 144 
in 1875 to 204 in 1874. On the other hand, 
there were in 1875 69 justices of the peace. 
The criminal statistics for the province are very 
instructive, there being in 1875 one convicted 
Frenchman for every 2,751 inhabitants, one 
convicted Jew for every 
3,008, one convicted 
foreign Mohammedan 
for every 3,538, and 
one convicted native 
for every 5,226. One 
of the most important 
questions in the perma- 
nent organization of a 
new order of things is 
the regulation of real 
estate. This subject had 
been up to the present 
time very much neg- 
lected, as it presented 
great difficulties. In the 
greater part of the coun- 
try the real estate is in 
the hands of the tribes, 
and a register does not 
exist. The law of July 
26, 1873, for the first 
time attempted to bring 
this property into such 
order that a proper de- 
velopment of the country could proceed. In 
executing this law, however, it became ap- 
parent that its author had not foreseen all 
the possibilities that might arise. A special 
commission was therefore appointed to regu- 
late the real estate relations. In agricult- 
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ure, the country is decidedly progressing. In 
1875, 19,676,290 ewt. of grain was raised on 
2,950,000 hectares, against 16,000,000 cwt. on 
2,733,370 hectares in 1874. The vineyards 
have increased from 16,688 hectares in 1872 
to 20,000 hectares in 1875. Vine-growing has 
received a considerable impetus of late years, as 
a large number of vine-growers from Southern 
France, ruined by phylloxera, went to Algeria. 
Fruit and vegetable growing is also making 
considerable progress. Stock-raising still needs 
considerable encouragement, horse-raising only 
being satisfactory, so that Algeria on an av- 
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erage sends 3,000 horses to the army an- 
nually. In sheep, the country is very rich, 
their number being estimated at 9,699,000. 
The production of tobacco is also steadily in- 
creasing. In 1875, 6,670 hectares produced 
5,622,000 kilogrammes, against 4,700,000 kilos 
on 6,460 hectares in 1874. Mining is also look- 
ing up very favorably. In the first half of 
1876, not less than 234,009 tons of iron ore, 
2,438 tons of copper, and 727 tons of lead, 
were exported. 

AMERIOA. The negotiations between 
Great Britain and the United States relative 
to the amount to be paid by the latter for the 
privilege of fishing in the bays and harbors and 
creeks of the Dominion of Canada, were, by 
the Treaty of Washington of 1871, to be con- 
ducted by a joint commission. This body met 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on June 15th, and 
awarded the sum of $5,500,000 to be paid to 
Great Britain within one year. 

An unusual interest pervaded the United 
States at the beginning of the year, relative to 
counting the votes cast for President of the 
United States. It was manifest that the votes 


of Florida and Louisiana, and perhaps some ' 


other States, would be contested, and that the 
decision of the final result might turn on a 
single vote. The contested votes were there- 
fore referred to a commission, created by act 
of Congress, whose decision, unless reversed 
by the action of both Houses of Congress, 
should be final. As the Houses were of op- 
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posite political opinions, no such united action 
could take place. The Republican candidate, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, was finally declared to 
be the choice of the people. (See Coneress, 
Unrrep States.) 

An Indian war of more than usual im- 
portance threatened to break out during the 
year, but was finally averted. (See Army, 
Unitep States.) 

The reduction of the wages of engineers and 
brakesmen on the railroads of the Middle 
States led to the most alarming and destruc- 
tive riots. In many districts it was necessary 
to summon the military 
power to guard the lines, 
(See LaBor STRIKES.) 

The financial embar- 
rassments of the country 
continued to increase 
throughout the year, and 
led to numerous sugges- 
tions and _ propositions 
" relative to the currency. 
= (See CURRENCY.) 

’ The agricultural prod- 
ucts of the country were 
unusually abundant. 

The South and Cen- 
tral American States and 
Mexico have had a year 
of comparative quiet, 
though by no means 
free from trouble and 
anxiety, such has been the general depression 
of commerce, industry, and, consequently, 
finance, in all of them. Indeed, this discour- 
aging condition has been the main topic of 
interest in most, and the all-absorbing one in 
many, of those countries, to the exclusion, in 
afew cases, of questions involving the interests 
of more than one at the same time; as, for 
instance, the boundary question between Chili 
and the Argentine Republic. 

A miniature naval combat in the Pacocha 
waters, off the coast of Peru, between two 
British war-vessels and the Peruvian iron-clad 
ram Huascar, took place in May last, and dis- 
turbed for a time the amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries. The event is, how- 
ever, not likely to be followed by any serious 
consequences of an international character. 

Colombia, after a lull of almost 15 years, 
interrupted in 1875, seems once more to have 
entered into a period of civil strife, though of 
a less violent form than that by which she 
suffered so considerably in the year preceding. 

Mexico bids fair to regain, though by differ- 
ent means, the ground lost in overthrowing 
the constitutional government bequeathed by 
Juarez, and establishing a new order of things 
under the present military administration. 
Indeed, were it not for the vexatious events 
which have followed each other in such rapid 
succession during 1877, frequently threatening 
to involve the Republic in an armed contest 
with the United States, the present state of 
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things would not be, for Mexico, at all an un- 
satisfactory one. 

ANGLICAN CHURCHES. I. Caurcn oF 
Eneianp.—tThe one hundred and seventy-sixth 
anniversary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was held in 
London, April 30th, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury presiding. The report stated that the 
income for 1876 had been £136,906 16s., the 
largest amount ever received in one year. 
There were now sixty-two colonial and mis- 
sionary bishoprics, in forty-two of which 533 
missionaries had been engaged. The mission- 
aries were thus distributed: In Asia, 132; in 
Africa, 112; in Australia and the Pacific, 63; 
in America and the West Indies, 225; in Eu- 
rope, 1. There were also about eight hundred 
catechists and lay teachers in the service of 
the Society, mostly natives, in heathen coun- 
tries. Sixty-seven women were teaching in 
India, Burmah, Japan, Africa, and Madagas- 
ear. Sir Thomas Wade, in addressing the 
meeting, said that in China the Society single- 
handed could hardly effect what it desired, 
but would have to work with the other Chris- 
tian societies there. 

The seventy-eighth annual meeting of the 
Church Missionary Society was held in Lon- 
don, May 1st, the Earl of Chichester presiding. 
The annual statement showed that the total 
income of the Society for the year had been 
£190,693, and the gross expenditure £210,859. 
Asubscription of £4,000 sterling had been made 
toward meeting the deficiency in income. Fif- 
ty-five candidates for appointment as mission- 
aries had been accepted, and eighty-one candi- 
dates were under training. Much success had 
attended the labors of the missionaries in 
South India, Ceylon, the Fokien province in 
China, and Northwest America. An increase 
of 280 communicants had taken place in Cey- 
lon, and several native ministers had been or- 
dained in China. The progress of the missions 
in West Africa, at Sierra Leone, was sketched, 
as well as that in East Africa, where the So- 
ciety not only has missions on the coast, but 
has also, since 1875, established a new mission 
on the Victoria N’yanza Lake. The report re- 
ferred to difficulties which had been recently 
encountered by some of the missions of the 
Society, as in Ceylon, where, in 1876, an effort 
to introduce ritualism into some of the native 
churches had been assisted and supplemented 
by the assumption of Episcopal authority over 
the missions, which the Society was not willing 
to acknowledge, as involving “elements of 
very real danger,” and avowed the intention 
resolutely to ‘‘ persevere in taking measures to 
secure the faithful preaching of the full and 
unadulterated Gospel among the heathen, and 
to defend. the native Christian congregations 
connected with the Society from erroneous 
doctrine and superstitious ritual. It has been, 
andever will be, the aim of the committee to 
securé the distinct and emphatic utterance by 
the Society’s agents of those great truths of 
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the sole supremacy of Holy Scripture as the 
rule of doctrine and of justification through 
faith on account of the merits of Christ, which 
are the life-blood of an intelligent and vigor- 
ous piety, and which are wont to be ignored 
or denied by those who receive their inspira- 
tion from the leaders of the well-known trac- 
tarian movement of some forty years ago.” 
Bishop Crowther,.a native African, gave an ac- 


‘count of the condition of the Niger missions 


in West Africa, of which he has charge. 

By order of the Privy Council, issued April 
80th, a new diocese, to be called the Diocese 
of St. Albans, was constituted out of the coun- 
ties of Essex and Herts and a part of Kent, 
the bishop of which should be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of England. 
St. Albans Abbey was made the cathedral 
church. The Right Rev. Thomas Legh Claugh- 
ton, Bishop of Rochester, was appointed 
Bishop of St. Albans, and was enthroned June 
lith. The Rey. Anthony Wilson Thorold, 
vicar of St. Pancras, and canon residentiary 
of York Cathedral, was appointed Bishop of 
Rochester in place of Bishop Claughton, 

At a meeting of the bishops of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, held on the 17th of 
May, it was determined that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should:invite all the bishops of 
the Anglican communion to meet in London 
curing the month of July, 1878, the first and 
last weeks to be devoted to general conference, 
and the two intermediate weeks to the delib- 
eration of committees and other private mat- 
ters: It was also proposed that the following 
subjects, ‘in their order, should be presented 
for consideration: 1. The unity of the several 
branches of the Anglican Church; 2.. The es- 
tablishment of courts of arbitration; 3. The 
relation of missionary bishops of different 
branches of the Church in foreign countries ; 
4, The establishment of chaplaincies on the 
continent of Europe and elsewhere; 5. The 
special forms of modern infidelity, and how 
they are to be met; 6. The general interests 
of the several branches of the Anglican com- 
munion. It is stated that thirteen bishops, 
among whom are five American bishops, have 
refused to attend the conference. The call 
has been issued for the conference to meet 
July 2, 1878. 

The Convocation of York met April 17th, 
the Archbishop of York presiding. <A peti- 
tion was presented asking, among other ob- 
jects, the appointment of a royal commission 
to inquire into‘the Public Worship Regulation 
Act; another petition from fifteen thousand 
working-men, eleven thousand of whom were 
communicants, prayed that liberty of worship 
might not be taken from them, as they con- 
ceived was done by the present prosecutions of 
clergymen under the act. A third petition, 
from laymen of:the upper classes, including 
sixteen peers, set forth that much distress ex- 
isted as to the question of spiritual jurisdiction. 
The President stated that a joint committee of 
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the two Convocations would be appointed to 
consider petitions on the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act and the relation of Church and state. 
Resolutions were offered by the Dean of Man- 
chester, ‘‘ that, inasmuch as all priests having 
care of souls, in any diocese, have received 
their commission from the bishop, as chief 
pastor, it is an invasion of the rights of the 
Church that any priest should be inhibited a 
sacris by other than spiritual authority,” and 
that the present court of ecclesiastical appeal 
‘‘does not command that confidence of the 
laity and clergy which is necessary to the well- 
being of the Church of these realms.’ The 
subject-matter of these resolutions was re- 
ferred to the joint committee of the two Con- 
vocations about to be appointed. A resolu- 
tion was adopted approving generally of the 
Burials bill which the Government had sub- 
mitted to Parliament. On this subject the 
principle was affirmed that the bishops should 
be the judges as to the fitness of monumental 
inscriptions in churchyards. 

The Convocation of Canterbury met at West- 
minster May 24th. The Burials bill, then before 
Parliament, the representation of the laity, and 
the increase of the Episcopate, were the princi- 
pal subjects of discussion. The petition of six- 
teen peors and a number of other laymen re- 
specting the unsatisfactory state of ecclesiastical 
legislation, which had been previously present- 
ed to the Convocation of York, was also offered 
in the Lower House of this body. A resolution 
by the Archdeacon of Gloucester, “that no leg- 
islation on the rubrics can be safely entered 
upon until some safeguards are devised against 
the danger lest changes affecting the worship of 
the Church should become law by the action of 
Parliament alone without the consent of Convo- 
cation,” was adopted. A resolution was adopt- 
ed, as an articulus cleri, in support of the meas- 
ure proposed in Parliament by the Government 
for dealing with the burials question. This 
resolution contained a clause praying the bish- 
ops to ‘‘oppose permission being given to any 
person other than a minister of the Church of 
England to officiate at burials in our church- 
yards, being assured that such a change in the 
law will be regarded as a grievance by the 
general body of churchmen, and will have a 
tendency to unsettle the present relations be- 
tween Church and state.” A resolution was 
adopted, recommending the formation of ad- 
ditional Episcopal sees in Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Nottingham and Derby, 
Birmingham, the Tower Hamlets, and South- 
wark. A resolution was adopted, proposing the 
formation of a house of laymen, with whom 
Convocation should confer, and whose ap- 
proval of the measures passed by the ecclesi- 
astical houses should be requisite before any 
propositions were submitted to the Crown or 
Parliament for legal sanction. The Upper 
House discussed the report of the Committee 
on Clergy Discipline, which gave the heads of 
« bill for the amendment of the present law on 
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that subject. In the course of the debate the 
difficulty which existed in obtaining the prose- 
cution and punishment of derelict clergymen 
for immorality was contrasted with the ease 
of the process in case of ritualistic grievances. 
The Convocation met again on the 3d of July. 
The principal subject of discussion in the Up- 
per House was the book for the Confessional, 
called “The Priest in Absolution,” to which 
public attention had been directed by debates 
in Parliament. A resolution was adopted, call- 
ing the attention of the Lower House to the 
declaration on the subject of Confession, which 
had been adopted by the Upper House in July, 
1873, and asking its immediate consideration 
of the same. (The text of this declaration is 
given in the AnnuaL Cyortopp1A for 1873.) 
The declaration was concurred in by the Low- 
er House, by a vote of 62 to 6. On the sub- 
ject of the book itself, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the Upper House: 

1, That this House holds the Society of the Holy 
Cross responsible for the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of the book called ‘* The Priest in Absolution.” 

2. That this House, having considered the first res- 
olution appended to the statement of the Society of 
the Holy Cross presented to this House on Friday, 
July 6, 1877, viz.: “‘ That, under these considera- 
tions, the Society of the Holy Cross, while distinctly 
repudiating the unfair criticisms which have been 
passed on the book called ‘The Priest in Absolu- 
tion,’ and without intending to imply any condemna- 
tion of it, yet in deference to the desire expressed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the representa- 
tives of the Society, resolve that no further copies 
of it be supplied,”’ is of opinion that the Society las 
neither repudiated nor effectively withdrawn from: 
circulation the abovesaid work. 

8. That this House expresses its strongest con- 
demnation of any doctrine or practice of confession 
which might be thought to render such a book neces- 
sary or expedient. 


It was decided to refer the statutes of the 
Society of the Holy Cross to a committee of 
all the bishops of the province, who should 
submit their report to the President as soon 
as possible. A committee, to whom had been 
referred in the previous year a petition on the 
subject of ecclesiastical discipline, reported that, 
in their opinion, there were some grounds for 
dissatisfaction with the present mode of ad- 
ministration, which it was desirable, as far as 
possible, to remove; that the draft of a scheme 
for improving one branch of the law of the 
discipline of the clergy had been recently sub- 
mitted to both Houses of Convocation; and 
that there were hopes that some method of 
dealing with the subject might be suggested 
by which existing anomalies could be re- 
moved, ‘‘so far as may be consistent with the 
necessary relations between the Church and 
the state.” The report was adopted. A res- 
olution was adopted, declaring that, in exact- 
ing measures for Church discipline, provision 
should be made for dealing with cases of neg- 
lect of duty, or other causes of grave scandal. 
In the Lower House, a petition was presented 
from 1,606 clergymen, protesting against the 
virtual repeal of the ornaments rubrie in the 
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decision in the Ridsdale case, and praying the 
House to assert the constitutional rights of the 
Church to determine its own doctrine and cer- 
emonial. The following form for a new rubric, 
to be inserted in the Prayer-Book, was adopted 
and sent to the Upper House for its concur- 
rence: P 

In saying any public prayers, or ministering the 
sincaieenta anil niher Hts of the Church, the min- 
ister shall wear a surplice with a stole or scarf, and 
the hood of his degree; and in preaching he shall 
wear a surplice with a stole or scarf, and the hood of 
his degree ; or, if he think fit, a gown with hood and 
searf. Nevertheless, he that ministereth in the Holy 
Communion may use, with the surplice and stole, a 
cope: provided always, that such cope shall not be 
introduced into any church, other than a cathedral or 
collegiate church, without the consent of the bishop. 


The Ritualistic Controversy, under the influ- 
ence of the judicial proceedings under the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act, has assumed the 
character of a direct issue upon the question 
of the jurisdiction of Parliament, and the courts 
established by. Parliament, over ecclesiastical 
cases. 

On the 8d of April, a communication was 
presented to the archbishops signed by about 
eighty clergymen, who were for the most part 
regarded as attached to the High Church par- 
ty, reciting that, being anxious to retain the 
existing relations of Church and state, they 
felt great anxiety at the present position of 
affairs. ‘‘ On the one side,” they said, ‘“‘ we see 
coercive measures resorted to for enforcing 
uniformity such as have been happily unknown 
in this country for centuries; and on the other 
a determination to endure any suffering rather 
than submit to a jurisdiction which, rightly or 
wrongly, is regarded as purely secular.” They 
were also impressed with the unsatisfactory 
character of the authority and arguments, to 
which appeal was made in the controversies 
distracting the Church ; for, while the Church 
had the same authority it had always had in the 
matter of rites and ceremonies, appeal was 
made, not to the “living voice of the Church, 
but to events and documents which have them- 
selves always been matters of controversy.” 
The signers of the address were convinced that 
not the mere interpretation of existing law was 
required, “ but the living voice of the Church 
clearly laying down what the law shall be in 
the future.” They would, therefore, urge upon 
the consideration of the archbishops “ that, in 
our opinion, no peace can be secured for the 
Church, nor can her existing relations with the 
state be long continued, unless laws for the 
regulation of Divine service and for other spirit- 
ual matters of primary importance are made 
by an authority which both clergy and laity 
would feel to be binding upon conscience; and 
we are equally satisfied that no authority will 
be considered thus binding which does not 


proceed from the synods of the Church as well 
se from Parliament.” The view was further 
expre in the address that the legislative 


action of the Church was now paralyzed by 
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the apprehension that, when its synodical acts 
were submitted to Parliament, they would be 
so altered as to be finally quite different from 
what was intended. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury replied to this address, April 7th, that 
its exact meaning was not quite clear to him, 
and particularly that it did not seem to distin- 
guish between judicial and legislative ecclesi- 
astical matters, the former of which were con- 
ducted in a regular gradation of ecclesiastical 
courts, culminating in the sovereign, advised by 
the Privy Council, which were ‘jealously kept 
distinct from the ordinary civil tribunals of 
the realm.” He presumed they desired some 
alterations in these courts, but pointed out that 
they did not specify with any accuracy the 
character of the changes they sought. ‘“ But 
I gather,” he continued “ that the main ob- 
ject of the address is to urge that matters of 
legislation affecting the Church in its rites or 
ceremonies and controversies of faith should 
always be submitted to Convocation. It is not 
alleged that this principle has in any specific 
case been violated, and, perhaps, it has escaped 
your attention that, for the last five years, since 
Convocation adopted the Act of Uniformity 
Amendment Act, in 1872, it has been engaged 
in a task such as that which you rightly con- 
sider to be its peculiar function, having been 
called by the authority of the Crown to revise 
the Rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer, 
a work which it has not as yet accomplished.” 
In conclusion, the archbishop promised that 
the subject of the address should receive the 
attention of the Episcopal bench. 

The case of Clifton against Ridsdale, the 
first case tried under the Public Worship Reg- 
ulation Act, in which Lord Penzance, of the 
Court of Arches, in 1876, condemned the wear- 
ing of certain vestments, the use of unnecessary 
lighted candles, and certain practices at the 
sacrament, as illegal (see ANNUAL CyYCLOP2ZDIA 
for 1876), was carried by appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The hearing 
of the appeal was begun on the 23d of January, 
and a judgment was given on the 12th of May, 
sustaining the decision of the lower court, and 
adverse to the appellant. The decision cov- 
ered four points: 1. That the vestments worn 
-by the appellant in the eucharistic services, 
the alb and chasuble, as distinguished from the 
surplice, were illegal. 2. That it was the duty 
of the minister to stand at the side of the table 
in such a position that ‘‘ he might in good faith 
enable the communicants present, or the bulk 
of them, being properly placed, to see if there 
be breaking of bread, and the performance of 
the other manual acts mentioned. He must not 
interpose his body so as intentionally to defeat 
the object of the rubric and prevent this re- 
sult.” In the present case the court were not 
satisfied “‘that the evidence proved an inten- 
tion to prevent the people seeing him break 
the bread,”’ and recommended an alteration to 
be made in the decree in this respect. 38. That 
the use of wafer bread was illegal, but the mere 
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circumstance of bread, “such as is usually to be 
eaten,” being round and thin did not consti- 
tute it wafer bread. It was not proved that 
the appellant had used the wafer, properly so 
called, and a change in the decree was advised 
on this point. 4. That the erection of a cruci- 
fix without a faculty was illegal; that the con- 
demnation of the crucifix by the court below 
on the ground of its liability to be used in a 
superstitious manner was correct; and, there- 
fore, the direction to remove this erection was 
affirmed. Still the court desired to say that 
they “thought it important to maintain, in re- 
spect to the representation of sacred persons 
and objects in the church, the liberty estab- 
lished in ‘Philpotts vs. Boyd,’ subject to the 
power and duty of the ordinary, so to exercise 
his judicial discretion in granting or refusing 
faculties as to guard against their being likely 
to be abused for purposes of superstition.” 
The decision was received with satisfaction by 
the evangelical party of the Church, although it 
was not as completely in their favor as they 
had hoped it would be, but was strongly op- 
posed by the ritualistic party. Mr. Ridsdale 
refused to obey it, and announced his inten- 
tion of continuing the condemned ways in de- 
fiance of it, stating that he was resisting the 
monition because it was contrary to a plain 
order of the Church. He was convinced that 
the law of the Ohurch commanded the use of 
vestments, and the two lights on the altar were 
likewise sanctioned by the rubric. On some 
points on which there was no rubrical direc- 
tion he would yield. His reason for pleading 
in the court was, that he sought, if possible, to 
szcure peace for the Church, in the hope that 


the law of the Church would be legalized by, 


the civil law, but, having failed, he was bound 
to obey the Church. He suggested, however, 
that if his diocesans should think fit to exert a 
dispensing power as bishops, which he admit- 
ted to exist, he would conform to the form of 
service as defined by the court. Shortly after- 
ward the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to 
him that, understanding that he was willing 
to be guided by him as his bishop, his grace 
would gladly take upon himself the whole re- 
sponsibility of directing Mr. Ridsdale as to the 
manner in which he should administer the com- 
munion, and would grant him a complete dis- 
pemag from the obligation under which he 

elieved himself to lie, to act upon what he 
conceived to be the literal meaning of the Or- 
naments Rubric. Mr. Ridsdale consented to 
obey the archbishop’s order as a temporary 
measure until convocation should have a fit- 
ting opportunity to deliberate on the question, 
after which, if no decision were given, he should 
not feel justified in using the dispensation any 
longer. On the 2d of July, in the Convocation 
of Canterbury, a petition was presented from 
Mr. Ridsdale asking the convocation to decide 
whether the bishops had such power of dis- 
pensation as had been exercised by the arch- 
bishop in his case, and whether they have 
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power to require the clergy to accept such dis- 
pensations in view of serious complications with 
the state; to set forth a law of ritual observ- 
ance which will leave no room for doubts or 
controversies; and to constitute or indicate the 
courts by which it would have the clergy tried 
for ecclesiastical offenses. 

A declaration on the subject of the Ridsdale 
judgment has been made by a large number of 
ritualists to the following effect : 

1. Having considered the judgment delivered by 
the judicial committee in the case of Ridsdale vs. 
Clifton, although we are unable to concur in the 
whole of the reasoning which it contains, yet we find 
in it some grounds of satisfaction, in so far as it (a 
allows the eastward position of the celebrant, (6 
confirms the principle of a distinctive eucharistic 
dress, (¢) recognizes the full right of the Church of 
England to the legitimate use of religious art in her 
churches. ; 

2. Seeing that successive judgments have left 
members of the Church of England free to hold and 
teach her entire doctrine, we acvisedly recommend 
submission to the discretion of the ordinary in re- 
gard to the points of ritual touched by the late judg- 
ment, and we regard such submission as best calcu- 
lated to promote the entire constitutional freedom of 
the Church. 

8. We believe that the ultimate solution of our 
present difficulties will be found inthe exercise by 
the Church of her legitimate right to deal with cere- 
monial, through convocation, with consent of Par- 
liament. 


The second case, which was tried by the 
ecclesiastical courts under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, was that of the prosecution 
of the Rev. Arthur Tooth, rector of St. James’s, 
Hatcham, for violation of the rubrics in the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, which, 
as was charged in the indictment, and appeared 
in the evidence, the defendant had caused to 
be accompanied with elaborateness of vest- 
ments, ceremonial, and ornaments. A decision 
was given by Lord Penzance, Dean of Arches, 
on the 19th of July, 1876, condemning the 
practices of Mr. Tooth which were complained 
of, except as to those points on which an ap- 
peal had been taken in the case of Clifton 
against Ridsdale to the Privy Council, as con- 
trary to the usages and discipline of the 
Church, and admonishing him to refrain from 
them. The defendant paid no attention to the 
decree of the court, whose jurisdiction he de- 
nied, but continued his ritualistic practices. 
He was cited to appear and answer for con- 
tumacy in December. Refusing to obey the 
summons, he was inhibited for three months, 
with an intimation that the suspension would 
be continued if he did not abstain from the 
objectionable practices. The Rev. Canon Gee 
was appointed to take charge of the parish 
during the inhibition, but Mr. Tooth refused 
to admit him to the church, and he retired 
from the attempt to serve. The services on the 
succeeding Sundays, which were the last in 
December, 1876, were characterized by greater 
display than ever. On the 31st of December, 
a disturbance occurred at the church, and a 
force of police had to be organized to restore 
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and preserve order. Mr. Tooth posted on the 
door of the church a declaration asserting that 
he was the lawfully and canonically instituted 
priest of the parish, ‘“‘not inhibited therein, 
nor deprived thereof, by any lawful and canoni- 
cal authority,” declaring all ministrations there- 
in other than his own to be schismatical, and 
“an invasion and robbery of the rights of the 
Church of England,” and exhorting the con- 
gregation to permit no public ministration or 
discharge of pastoral duties among them other 
than his own. On the 18th of January, 1877, 
an order was issued by Lord Penzance, de- 
claring the defendant contumacious, and com- 
mitting him to jail. On the following Sunday, 
however, Mr. Tooth held three early services, 
after which an order was posted by the bishop 
of the diocese (Rochester), prohibiting the 
opening of the church or the ringing of the 
bells. The bishop appointed another clergy- 
man to serve at the church, but Mr. Tooth 
refused to permit him to be admitted. He 
was imprisoned in Horsemonger Lane jail on 
the 81st of January, where he continued in 
confinement until February 17th, when, the 
clergyman deputed by the bishop having 
gained possession of the church, he was re- 
leased, on the ground that the object sought 
by his imprisonment had been gained. Mr. 
Tooth then went abroad, but returned in May, 
and issued a declaration that all the services 
which had been conducted in the church since 
his removal from the parish were schismatical, 
null, and void, and held a service in the church 
on the 13th of May. Mr, Tooth’s position on 
the points of law in his case, upon which his 
conduct was based, was sustained by the vol- 
untary society called the ‘Church Union.” 
This society, at a meeting held in February, 
adopted resolutions reciting that, while it ac- 
knowledged the authority of all courts legally 
constituted in regard to matters temporal, it 
denied that the secular power had authority 
in matters purely spiritual; declared “that 
any court which is bound to frame its deci- 
sions in accordance with the judgments of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, or 
any other secular court, does not possess any 
spiritual authority with respect to such deci- 
sions. That suspension a sacris being a purely 
spiritual act, the English Church Union is pre- 
pared to support any priest not guilty of a 
moral or canonical offense who refuses to rec- 
ognize a suspension issued by such a court;” 
professed a willingness to submit itself to the 
duly constituted synods of the Church; and, in 
regard to the matters under dispute, appealed 
to the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the interpretation which had been put 
upon them by the Convocation of Canterbury 
in 1875. Bishop Claughton, of Rochester, 
having been transferred to the See of St. Al- 
bans the Archbishop of Canterbury, in June, 
became\pro tempore administrator of the dio- 
cese. He invited Mr. Tooth to take Episcopal 
advice concerning his course, and communi- 
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cated to him as the action of a purely spiritual 
body, whose jurisdiction he should acknowledge 
on the questions at issue, a resolution which 
had been passed by the Convocation of Can- 
terbury, to the effect that no alteration from 
the long-sanctioned and usual ritual ought to 
be made without the sanction of the bishop of 
the diocese being first had. Mr. Tooth replied 
that he had searched the records, but had not 
been able to find ‘any such canon, constitu- 
tion, or ordinance, provincial, or other synodi- 
cal act, promulgated by convocation, or by his 
grace bimself,” as the archbishop had men- 
tioned. The archbishop referred him to the 
record of the proceedings of the two Houses 
of Convocation on the 18th and 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1867, as cortaining the resolution which 
he had mentioned, and inquired if he objected 
to its validity because it had not become law 
by receiving the sanction of the civil power, 
adding that, by the law of the realm, except 
in cases where the civil power steps in, no 
decision or judgment of convocation could 
answer such conditions as might be supposed 
from Mr. Tooth’s expression of his views to be 
deemed by him indispensable. Mr. Tooth re- 
plied that the proceedings quoted did not con- 
stitute a synodical act of the province, because 
they had not been passed or promulgated as 
such; but, had such a synodical act been passed 
by convocation, or promulgated by the arch- 
bishop, or put in use, the fact of the state’s 
having refused to recognize it as a canon would 
have made no difference in the respect with 
which he should have treated it. The arch- 
bishop summed up as the reasons for which 
he considered Mr. Tooth bound to abstain 
from the ritual observances which were com- 
plained of against him: 

1. Because of the obedience which you owe to 
the law of the Church of England, as interpreted by 
the Archbishop’s Court and the-Supreme Court of 
Appeal. 

2. Because you are formally called upon by me 
as your bishop, in virtue of your oath of canonical 
obedience, to conform to the order which, as acting 
ari F of Rochester, I hereby lay upon you. 

8. Because, if through some scruple of conscience, 
to me inexplicable, you feel a difficulty in payin 
due obedience either to the law of the Church an 
realm, as interpreted by the courts, or to the bishop 
set over you in the Lord, the decision of convocation 
to which I have referred you seems to afford on your 
ope a a solution of the difficulty in which you 

ave involved yourself. 

I should be sorry to believe that you desire to act 
in contravention alike of the law, the bishop’s order, 
and the express decision of the two Houses of Con- 
vocation. 

Mr. Tooth reiterated his determination to 
disregard the judgment of the court, insisting 
that there was no law or valid declaration of 
the Church to sustain it. 

' Mr. Tooth obtained from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in July, a rule calling on Lord Pen- 
zance to show cause why a writ of prohibition 
should not issue against him. The application 
for this rule was based upon the allegation that 
the judgment prohibiting the applicant from 
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officiating at St. James’s, Hatcham, was heard 
by Lord Penzance at Lambeth instead of in 
London or Westminster, or within the diocese 
of Rochester. The rule was made absolute in 


November, and Mr. Tooth afterward resigned. 


the incumbency of the parish at Hatcham. 

In the House of Lords, July 14th, Lord Red- 
esdale called attention to a book entitled ‘‘ The 
Priest in Absolution,” which had been pri- 
vately printed and placed at the disposal of an 
association of clergymen called ‘‘The Society 
of the Holy Cross,” for private and limited cir- 
culation among the clergy. It was described 
as containing directions for the examination 
of both adults and children on the most private 
and delicate matters, including special questions 
to be put to children of seven, six, and even five 
years of age, and also to married persons, the 
priests being advised in all cases to be careful 
to frame their questions in discreet language. 
The book was pronounced directly opposed to 
the doctrines of the Church, as justifying con- 
fession, absolution, and the judicial character 
of the priest. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
said that it was a disgrace to the community 
that such a book should be circulated under 
the approval of the clergy of the Established 
Church. The subject of the book and the So- 
ciety of the Holy Cross received a full discus- 
sion in the Convocation of Canterbury at its 
session in July, of whose action a statement is 
given in another place. From a communica- 
tion which was presented to the convocation by 
the authority of the society itself, it appears 
that it ‘‘ is a society of clergy, founded in 1855, 
for the primary purpose of deepening the spir- 
itual life in its brethren. Besides this main 
object, it is also engaged in aiding or carrying 
on mission work, at home and abroad; it pro- 
motes spiritual and temporal charity among 
the brethren, and unites them in common con- 
sultation on matters affecting their duties and 
the interests of the Church. The connection 
of the society with the book called ‘ The Priest 
in Absolution’ arose from accidental circum- 
stances. Some members of the society, feeling 
the need of a manual to help them in the diffi- 
cult and important duty of hearing confessions 
and giving absolution, to which priests are 
obliged by their commission at ordination and 
the requirements of the Prayer-Book, informal- 
ly asked one of their number to compile such a 
treatise. The society, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, was never called upon to 
revise, read, or pass judgment upon the book.” 
The communication further stated that the 
book was designed for use only in extraordi- 
nary circumstances and under peculiar safe- 
guards, and claimed that it was wrong to judge 
it as if it were a book for common use; also, 
that the number of persons of all classes who 
resorted to confession had multiplied year by 
year, and that many of them were “ persons 
of the highest education and refinement.” It 
was asserted by the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, 
one of the most prominent of the Ritualists, 
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that, before the book was prepared, the bish- 
ops had been asked to provide for the educa- 
tion, selecting, and licensing of duly qualified 
confessors; and that for this request the mak- 
ers of it ‘‘ were rewarded by the bishops and the 
public with scorn and obloquy.” The society, 
after the matter was brought to the notice of 
the public, resolved that no more copies of the 
book should be supplied; and added, in their 
action, the expression of the opinion that their 
commission at ordination and the express terms 
of the Prayer-Book required them to hear the 
confessions of those who wished to make them ; 
and that, while the Church taught that confes- 
sion was not a matter of compulsory obligation, 
all Christian people had the right to observe 
it. The society was said to have on its rolls 
the names of two hundred and seventy mem- 
bers. 

An address signed by ninety-six peers was 
forwarded to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in August, directing the attention of his grace 
to the disclosures concerning ‘‘ The Priest in 
Absolution,” expressing alarm at the introduc- 
tion into the Church of the practice of auricu- 
lar confession, and urging him to express con- 
demnation of the system. In acknowledging 
the address the archbishop assured their lord- 
ships that nothing should be wanting on his 
part to maintain the scriptural character of the 
Church, and reminded them of the recent for- 
mal statement of the bishops of the Province 
of Canterbury, and the pastoral letter issued 
by both provinces in March, 1875, with refer- 
ence to the doctrine of the Church of England 
on the subject of confession. 

The pastoral address of a new society called 
the Order of Corporate Reunion, having for 
its professed object the restoration of the spir- 
itual authority of the Church, was issued on 
the 8th of September. The address is headed 
with the words Pro Deo, pro ecclesia, pro pa- 
tria, and begins with the formula: ‘In the 
sacred name of the most holy, undivided, and 
adorable Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
—Amen. Thomas, by the favor of God, Rec- 
tor of the Order of Corporate Reunion, and 
Pro-Provincial of Canterbury; Joseph, by the 
favor of God, Provincial of York, in the king- 
dom of England; and Laurence, by the favor 
of God, Provincial of Caerleon, in the Princi- 
pality of Wales, with the provosts and mem- 
bers of the synod of the order, to the faithful 
in Christ Jesus, whom these presents may con- 
cern, health and benediction in the Lord God 
everlasting.” A sketch follows of the history 
of the Church of England from St. Augustin 
to the present time, which is-made to indicate 
indirectly the aims and policy of the order by 
pointing to the mistakes and failures of the 
past, the repetition of which should be avoid- 
ed. In it the submission of the bishops and 
clergy in 1586 is declared to have been the 
turning-point of their own and their succes- 
sors’ degradation. The paragraphs following 
this declaration state that, notwithstanding the 
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religious advantages gained by the Simeonite 
and Oxford movements, the opposition to God’s 
truth has since become more and more violent ; 
and, moreover, that in the Established Church 
‘every vestige of distinct corporate entity ” 
has now utterly disappeared. As examples in 
proof of this proposition are cited the mode 
of nomination, election, and confirmation of 
the bishops of the establishment, the extraor- 
dinary oath of homage which their lordships 
take on their knees to the Queen on their ap- 
pointment, by which they solemnly declare 
that they ‘receive all spiritual as well as all 
temporal power and authority ” from her maj- 
esty. The division of existing sees and the 
erection of new dioceses by letters patent alone, 
as well as the recent Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, and other examples of the strained 
power involved in ‘‘royal supremacy,” are 
asserted to have brought about the existing 
crisis and the coming disestablishment. A for- 
mal and solemn protest follows “against all 
and every intrusion and interference of the 
civil power in spiritual things, whether past 
or present,” both as contrary to the Word of 
God, and “because the great and venerable 
charter of our liberties secured in 1215 recog- 
nized and solemnly guaranteed the spiritual 
freedom of the Church of England.” Among 
the special objects of protest are carelessness 
in administering baptism, the disuse of chrism 
in confirmation, the abolition of unction for 
the sick, the abrogation of spiritual discipline, 
looseness as to the marriage of divorced per- 
sons, the Public Worship Regulation Act, ap- 
peals to the Privy Council, and the anti-Chris- 
tian character of board schools. The authors of 
the pastoral express their desire “to avoid all 
violence, schism, and disobedience to consti- 
tuted authority in things secular, regarding it 
as our duty rather to support and restore, as 
Almighty God may permit, the ancient consti- 
tution of our country in Church and state, than 
to codperate in any rash and dangerous work 
of demolition and destruction, the conse- 
quences and end of which none can foresee,” 
profess a frank and unreserved acceptance of 
the faith and teaching of the undivided Church, 
and appeal to a general couneil to bring about 
corporate union. In order to gather up and 
preserve the canonical authority which, it is 
alleged, the bishops of the establishment have 
yielded up, the order has secured three distinct 
and independent lines of a new Episcopal suc- 
cession. While claiming all their rights as 
citizens and sharers of the legitimate benefits 
of the establishment, the members of the order 
are represented as intending to refuse to recog- 
nize any intrusion of “Caesar or Cesar’s ser- 
vants”’ into spiritual affairs. All members of 
the order must be certainly baptized; no cler- 
gyman will be admitted who has had two 
wives) no divorced person who has been mar- 
ried again, nor any person who has married a 
divorced woman, and no freemason or member 
of any similar secret society can be a member, 
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except in all these cases after the renunciation 
of his error and subjection to due discipline. 
The document is signed by Adrian de Helte, 
Notary Apostolic. 

A prospectus has been issued for the estab- 
lishment of a new religious order in London in 
the spring of 1878, to be called The Fraternity 
of. Jesus. The fraternity will consist of three 
orders: the first order to include brethren liv- 
ing under the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, in the strictest sense; the sec- 
ond order to consist of brethren at business in 
the world, but who live in the college of the 
fraternity, paying for their board and lodging, 
and who will keep the three vows in a modi- 
fied form; and the third order to consist of 
associate brethren, who will live at their re- 
spective homes, but who will subscribe accord- 
ing to their means toward the expenses of the 
fraternity, who may visit the college at any 
time they may choose, and will keep the vows 
of poverty and obedience as the second order, 
but whose vow of chastity will be limited to 
conversation. The fraternity will engage in 
parochial and mission work, and will encour- 
age the formation of societies and guilds to be 
under the management of its brethren. Its 
affairs will be managed by a fortnightly con- 
ference of the first order, and a general month- 
ly conference of the three orders. 

Mr. Frederick Martin, compiler of “The 
Statesman’s Year Book,” was requested by 
the Liberation Society, in 1875, to make an 
estimate of the extent, nature, and’ value 
of the property in possession of the Church 
of England. He presented in May, 1877, 
the following estimate of the income of the 
Church : 


arinukes: Total Annual 
Income. 

Church dignitaries, including deans, etc.. 172 | £347,000 
Extra cathedral revenues.............. ieee 130,000 
Beneficed clergy........... wachigeeewees 13,300 | 5,027,000 
Net revenue of Queen Anne’s bounty... Sees 34,000 
AA 5d SU ss Slabs av eiwic recess 13,472 | £5,538,000 

Net dis ble income of the Ecclesias- 
eal ‘Commission’. ..3.5 2... css. eee 700,000 
Building and repairing of churches...... 1,000,000 
Total annual revenue............ -+.. | £1,288,000 


This statement has been criticised on the 
ground that the sum applied to the building 
and repair of churches is the result of free-will 
offerings, and, therefore, not properly classed 
among the revenues from endowments; also, 
that a discount showed in the annual value of 
the parsonages, the average of which is esti- 
mated, it is alleged, at too high an amount. 
Making deductions on account of these items, 
the revenues of the Church would be about six 
million pounds sterling per annum, represent- 
ing a capital amounting to £150,000,000. 

Mr. Martin’s report furnishes also the ma- 
terial for the following statement of the num- 
ber of acres of land included in the properties 
of the Church : 
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Area of Land in Acres, 
‘ 1 


Ecclesiastical commissioners..........---- 882 
Bishops... ..sccscccscetcscsrccssceecsesess 22,414 
Deans 6. dcieccdedscawsseeccscasnsee spies ties 68,838 
Colleges of Oxford.........-.5. sesees gs 126,879 
Colleges of Cambridge...........-++-+++-- 108,764 
Glabe IAB s vias ss cde ssc ceccesse asec 150,000 

626,777 


On the other hand, it is asserted that the 
revenues of the Church are altogether derived 
from voluntary gifts, and a publication called 
the National Church gives the following table: 

1. The endowments of the Established Church 
amount to a little more than four millions ster- 
ling. 

2. Of this sum, 

Tithes and rents voluntarily given to the Church 
of England by charitable persons BEFORE the 
Reformation bring in......... te closeesaiccuntnee 

Tithes, rents, and interest on money voluntarily 


given to the Church of England since the Ref- 
Ormation Dring ID... .cccscccsecenccccecseeces 


£1,949,200 


2,251,100 
otal Cn dawMants 6.6 oc cscccs ces eCswe sions £4,200,300 

Of which sum the state takes as taxes, ete., other 
than income tax and sums usually paid by 0:- 
CUDIOIS i ois ce cadivacwecsient sinosiie csecseeness 


714,000 


Total net endowment.............e0-eee0e £3,486,300 


8. The sum of £3,486,300 is, therefore, the 
amount of the net salaries received by the 
20,000 bishops, priests, and deacons of the 
Church. It is thus divided: 


S Archbishops s.scicncs0s oversee 
BG Wishope skids ns chen carcasses 


P2OONGHRN HS. oaks stesiceteacsTeee 
120 Minor deacons............... 
WD CARGOTA, be aiy coal eeacs un enaessse 
Lay officers and servants,....... 
13,041 Rectors and vicars.............. 
AE TIPAROR SF Soci ceded dade s'e ste'eieic ss 


TROUNGE GRIALION, 05. 06:0a-0's:s00 000s ceric mesne £3,486,300 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Church Congress was held at Croydon, begin- 
ning October 9th. The opening sermon was 
preached by Canon Lightfoot. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury presided, and made an opening 
address, in which he said that the question 
whether the congress was for the good of the 
Church must be considered as settled favorably. 
It operated, he said, as a kind of safety-valve, 
furnishing the opportunity for the free expres- 
sion of thought, and was also a manifestation 
of motion and life in the Church. He spoke 
of certain styles of discussion of theological 
subjects as bearing a relation to regular argu- 
ment similar to that which the operations of 
irregular forces like those of Bashi-Bazouks 
and Cossacks bear to those of the regular army, 
and declared them out of place in the nine- 
teenth century. At the close of his address, 
he referred, amid loud expressions of applause 
and some dissent from the audience, to the 
Church of England as ‘the grand old historical 
Church as it came to us from the fathers of the 
Reformation.” The discussions were opened 
with the reading of a paper on “* Mohamme- 
danism,’”’ which had been prepared by Bishop 
Steene, of Zanzibar. The subject was con- 
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sidered in the paper, and in the remarks which 
followed it, in the light of the most practicable 
manner of introducing Christianity to the peo- 
ple of the Mohammedan faith. The subject of 
‘Christian Faith and Skeptical Culture” was 
considered in papers by Prof. Pritchard and 
Prot. Wace; that of ‘The Church in Relation 
to Trades’ Unions and Agricultural Laborers’ 
Unions,” by the Rev. Mr. Oakley and the Rev. 
V.H. Staunton. On the second day’s session, 
the papers read by Canon Garbet and Canon 
Farrar on ‘The Best Means of promoting Uni- 
ted Action and Mutual Toleration between Dif- 
ferent Schools of Thought within the Church” 
called forth an important and interesting dis- 
cussion of the attitude of the several parties in 
the Church toward each other. Other subjects © 
considered on this day were, ‘‘ Representative 
Assemblies of the Church of England, General 
and Diocesan” (paper by Archdeacon Emery); 
“ Intemperance, and the Legislative Remedies 
and Church Action by which the Evil should 
be combated” (papers by Canon Duckworth 
and Dr. A. Carpenter); ‘‘ Pauper and Truant 
Children” (papers by Francis Peck and R. 
Weston); “The Church in Relation to Public 
Amusements” (paper by Canon Money, of 
Deptford); and ‘Charity Organization in its 
Christian Aspect, with Reference to Almsgiving 
and Medical and Provident Institutions—their 
Use and Abuse” (papers by Sir Lovelace T. 
Stammer and Dr. Fairlee Clark). The prin- 
cipal discussion of the third day was on ‘The 
Readjustments, if any, desirable in the Rela- 
tions between Church and State.” The sub- 
ject was opened with papers by Canon Greg- 
ory, Canon Ryle, and the Rev. T. Lee. Other 
subjects considered during the day were, ‘The 
Position of Voluntary Schools under the Edu- 
cation Acts of 1870 and 1876, and the Duty of 
the Church with Reference to Board Schools” 
(papers by Mr. Talbot, M. P., the Rev. J. Munn, 
and Mr. Grantham, M. P.); ‘The Observance 
of the Lord’s Day” (papers by Archdeacon 
Hessey, the Rev. J. O. Egerton, and the Rev. 
J. Gritton, Secretary of the Lord’s Day Ob- 
servance Society); and “ Personal Religion in 
Daily Life.” On the fourth day, papers were 
read on ‘The Mutual Relations of the Church 
and Nonconformity at Various Periods of the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Canon Curteis, Mr. 
George Harwood, and the Rev. T. P. Garnier, 
and the subject was discussed by the Dean 
of Bangor, Mr. Thomas Hughes, the Rev. Levi- 
son Loraine, Canon Ryle, the Rev. W. Ben- 
ham, Canon Brooke, and Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M. P. Papers were also read on “ Biblical and 
Theological Study ” (the Dean of Durham, Prof. 
Stanley Leathe, Canon Hoare, and the Bishop 
of Lincoln); ‘‘The Permanent Diaconate and 
Lay Help” (the Bishop of Guildford and Lord 
Hatherly); ‘‘The Church’s Duty toward Chil- 
dren of the Upper and Middle Classes” (the 
Rey. Dr. Butter, head master of Harrow School, 
the Rev. R. Elwyn, and the Rev. E. C. Wick- 
ham), The sessions closed with a conversa- 
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gione, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
made a second address, congratulating the con- 
gress on the success of its meeting, and de- 
claring that it had been wise to avoid certain 
difficulties and ‘‘ burning” questions. with 
which it had been supposed it would be agi- 
tated, but had not hesitated to touch upon the 
great principles on which such questions should 
be settled. It was observed at the opening of 
the congress that a part of the extreme ‘“ evan- 
gelical”” party of the Church were absent, 
but that the attendance of the opposite party 
and churchmen of the moderate school was 
greater than usual. 

The differences between the managers and 
agents of the Church Missionary Society and 
the Bishop of Colombo, in reference to the 
missions in Ceylon, have been made the sub- 
ject of a correspondence which has taken a 
wide range. An account of the origin of these 
differences is given in the ANNUAL CycLoPzDIA 
for 1876. They involve the question of the 
jurisdiction of the colonial bishops over the 
missions of the Church Missionary Society. 
They began in an attempt by the Bishop of 
Colombo to exercise control over the Tamil 
Coolie Mission—a mission which, though nom- 
inally connected with the Church Society, is 
supported by members of several denomina- 
tions—and to remove and appoint agents to con- 
duct the same. This assumption was resisted 
by the Missionary Society, and a sharp discus- 
sion of the merits of the case ensued, which 
has been continued at intervals through a large 
part of the year. Among the propositions to 
which it led was one for the direct establish- 
ment of the Colonial Church, which, however, 
was not carried. In March, 1877, the bishops 
in India, having met in conference, unani- 
mously adopted resolutions declaring that. the 
bishop of every diocese is, in the last resort, re- 
sponsible for all teaching and work done in his 
jurisdiction ; that all appointments of spiritual 
teachers ought to be made after consultation 
with him and subject tohisveto; that any change 
in the conduct, place, or order of worship ought 
only to be made with his approval; that church- 
es or places of worship should not be conse- 
crated or allowed to be used for the celebra- 
tion of the holy communion without such prop- 
erty is first made over entirely to the Church 
forever. They also decided to have these 
questions referred to and considered by the 
bishops of the other provinces of the Anglican 
Church, and finally to secure an expression 
upon them from the Pan-Anglican Synod which 
is to meet in 1878. The resolutions were for- 
warded to the committee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and to the 
Church Missionary Society. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel made a reply 
explaining what its policy had been in the es- 
taismnent of missions and the administration 
of them by bishops, and sustaining the Indian 
bishops in the main points of their positions, 
expressing particular approval of the theory 
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that the missions of the Church should be 
brought more directly and more effectually 
under Episcopal influence. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society made a formal reply to the 
resolutions, traversing and contradicting their 
pretensions in plain language. It asked how 
a diocesan organization could exist in India 
among military chaplains, assuming that, if 
such organization were established, it should be 
done by native bishops of free and indepen- 
dent action. As much liberty was claimed in 
the matter of the appointment of Jay readers 
and city missionaries as was enjoyed in the 
Church at home. The society declared that, if 
the alternative of working without licenses or 
ceasing to evangelize India was presented, the 
same course would be adopted as on a previous 
occasion—the former would be chosen. The 
Bishop of Colombo replied to these resolu- 
tions, July 20th, with statements showing that 
the society was mistaken in assuming that the 
province of the bishops in Ceylon was not the 
organization of the native Church, represent- 
ing the facts to be as follows: 

The Bishop of Colombo is ‘‘ appointed’’ by “ let- 
ters patent’’ not to ‘‘ European work”? only, but elso, 
and in an equal degree, ‘‘to the superintendence, man- 
agement, and discipline of missionary work and the 
development of the organization of native churches.” 
This I proceed to prove: 1. It is so provided by the 
letters patent themselves, which constitute the bish- 
op ordinary over all clergy of the Church of England 
in Ceylon and all churches in which the services of 
the Church of England are used. 2. It will probably 
be admitted that the bishop appointed by the crown 
has the full authority of a bishop, whatever it may 
be, over the chaplains and ecatechists who are: paid 
by the crown and are officers of the department over 
which he pees The whole number of these, in- 
cluding three aided chaplains, is twenty-five. Of 
these, fifteen or (omitting one who ranks as Euro- 

ean) fourteen are natives, and al] in priest’s orders. 
Pees this it is evident that the bishop’s legally-de- 
fined jurisdiction is in a very large degree to be exei- 
cised over the native Church. 


Besides, the clergy of the Propagation Society, 
a part of whom were natives, with their peo- 
ple, were under the management of the bish- 
op, and the bishop was made a trustee in the 
case of every church built or school founded 
by natives. A few days before this letter was 
written, July 10th, the Rev. Mr. Clark, the 
missionary who had been suspended by the 
bishop, wrote to him, stating that he had re- 
ceived advice from his society, that the opinion 
of counsel learned in ecclesiastical law had 
been received, to the effect that the revocation 
of his license was bad on the merits, and void 
for informality, and giving notice that, unless 
steps were taken to give him a judicial trial 
and revoke his license legally, he should re- 
sume his ministerial functions. The bishop 
replied with an argument in support of the 
legality of his position, assuming that, as the 
order in council constituting the diocese de- 
clared English ecclesiastical law to be estab- 
lished, under it he could withdraw licenses 
without assigning reasons. He would, how- 
ever, if the Metropolitan would consent to 
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such a course, give him a hearing before a spir- 
itual court, “which might or might not be, 
strictly speaking, informal, but which would 
be conducted according to the spirit and prac- 
tice of the Church of England, and from whose 
decision there would be an appeal to the Met- 
ropolitan, but no further,” and suggested that, 
pending the submission of this plan to the Met- 
ropolitan, the suspended missionary should 
continue the provincial submission which he 
had hitherto thought right. Mr. Clark declined 
to accept the offer of such a trial as the bish- 
op proposed, and shortly afterward resumed 
the exercise of his functions as a minister. 

II, Tae Irisn Ertscopat Cavrou.—The re- 
port of the Commissioners on Church Temporal- 
ities in Ireland for 1876 stated that the com- 
missioners had now advanced so far in realiz- 
ing the property vested in them by the Irish 
Church Act, that they were able to form a tol- 
erably accurate estimate of the surplus which 
will remain to be applied as Parliament may 
direct, under the provisions of the sixty-eighth 
section of that act. That surplus, they be- 
lieved, would be larger than they had thought 
would be the case two years ago, but it would 
bo a yearly receipt and not a capitalsum, The 
net annual revenue at the end of 1879, when 
the present commission expires, will, it is esti- 
mated, be £593,000, and the capital value of 
the surplus at that time the commissioners put 
approximately at £6,068,000. In 1893, the 
annual revenue will, according to their esti- 
mate, be £600,000, and the capital valus of 
the surplus £10,494,100. The commissioners 
then suggested a mode by which the surplus 
of six millions, anticipated in 1879, might be 
then made available for public purposes by 
postponing or prolonging the liquidation of the 
debt due to the Government. 

The report of the Jrish Church Representa- 
tive Body shows that the total funds possessed 
and administered by them in 1876 were £7,- 
524,710, of which £6,959,582 was capital, and 
ths remainder interest, profits, contributions, 
and miscellaneous receipts, and that the year 
1877 was begun with a capital balance of £6,- 
988,097. The income of 1876 had been £320,- 
227, of which a balance remained after expendi- 
ture to 1877 of £41,915. The sum of £6,474,- 
212 was invested in securities, producing a 
yearly income of £286,298, The Irish parish 
had raised for stipends during the year £124,- 
424. The excess of annuities over interest for 
1876 was £122,167. Three hundred and fifty 
glebes out of nine hundred were vested in the 
representative body. The dioceses of Oork, 
Dublin, and Down seemed to be the most pros- 
perous ones. 

The Synod of the Irish Church met in Dub- 
lin, April 10th. The principal business accom- 
plished was the discussion and adoption of the 
preface to the revised Prayer-Book, which con- 
tains in brief a statement of the alterations 
which have been made in the service, and of 
the considerations on which they are based. 
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In the House of Bishops, the Archbishop of 
Dublin opposed the new preface in its entirety, 
as requiring certain of the bishops, himself 
among the number, to impose a declaration on 
candidates which they themselves did not be- 
lieve. The preface was carried in this House 
by a vote of 5 to 4; the Bishops of Cashel, 
Killaloe, Meath, Ossory, and Kilmore, voting 
in its favor, the Primate, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and the Bishops of Down and Derry, 
voting against it. It passed the clergy by a 
vote of 94 to 10, and the laity by 137 to 3. 
The “ High Church” bishops, clergy, and laity 
had, to a great extent, absented themselves 
when the final vote was taken in the Lower 
House. June, 1878, was fixed upon as the time 
for the new Prayer-Book to come into opera- 
tion. The preface, which presents a complete 
summary of the seven years’ work of the synod 
in revision, is as follows: 


When this Church of Ireland ceased to be es- 
tablished by law, and thereupon some alteration in 
our public liturgy became needful, it was earnestly 
desired by many that occasion should be taken for 
a new and full review thereof (such as had already 
more than once been made in former times), and for 
considering what other changes the lapse of years or 
exigency of our present times and circumstances 
might have rendered expedient. And though we 
were not unaware of many dangers attending on such 
an attempt, yet we were the more willing to make 
it, because we perceived to our comfort, that all men, 
on all sides, professed their love and reverence tor 
the Book of Common Prayer in its main substance 
and chief parts,.and confessed that it contained the 
true doctrine of Christ, and a pure manner and order 
of Divine service, aceording to the ay Scriptures 
and the practice of the primitive Church; and that 
what was sought by those who desired such a review 
was not any change of the whole tenor or structure 
of the book, but the more clear declaration of what 
they took to be its true meaning, and the removing | 
of certain expressions here and there, which they 
judged open to mistake or perversion. And as this 
Church has already, in its Convention of 1870, re- 
ceived and approved the book as it then stood and 
was in use, so we now declare that, in such changes 
as we have made on this review, we imply no cen- 
sure upon the former book as containing anything 
contrary to the Scriptures, when it is rightly under- 
stood and equitably construed. The true reasons 
of such changes will, for the most a appear on a 
comparison of the two books ; but it has been thought 
good to add some further explanation why certain 
things have been altered and others retained. 

As coneerning the Holy Communion, some of our 
brethren were at first earnest that we should remove 
from the Prayer-Book certain expressions which they 
thought might seem to lend some pretext for the 
teaching of doctrine concerning the presence of 
Christ in that sacrament repugnant to that set forth 
in the Articles of Religion, wherein it is expressly 
declared that the body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in the Supper only after a heavenly and spir- 
itual manner, and that the mean whereby it is there- 
in received and eaten is faith; but upon a full and 
impartial review we have not found in the formula- 
ries any just warrant for such teaching, and there- 
fore, in this behalf, we have made no other change 
than to add to the Catechism one question with an 
answer taken out of the twenty-cighth of the said 
articles, 

As for the error of those who have taught that 
Christ has given himself or his body and blood in 
this sacrament to be reserved, lifted up, earried 
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about, or worshiped, under the veils of bread and 
wine, we have already in the canons prohibited such 
acts and gestures as might be grounded on it, or lead 
thereto; and it is sufficiently implied in the note at 
the end of the Communion Office (and we now afresh 
declare) that the posture of kneeling prescribed to 
all communicants is not appointed for any purpose 
of such adoration; but only for a signification of our 
bumble and grateful acknowledgment of the benefits 
of Christ which are in the Lord’s Supper given to all 
Worthy receivers, and for the avoiding of such prof- 
anation and disorder as might ensue if some such 
reverent und uniform posture were not enjoined. 

In the formularies relating to baptism we have 
made no substantial change, though some have de- 
sired to alter or omit certain expressions touching 
which diversities of opinion have prevailed among 
fuithful members of our Church. At the same time, 
we desire fully to recognize the liberty of expound- 
ing these formularies hitherto allowed by the gener- 
al practice of the Church. And as concerning those 

oints whereupon such liberty has been allowed, we 
oieby further declare that no minister of this Church 
is required to hold or teach any doctrine which has 
not been clearly determined by the Articles of Re- 
ligion. 

ere special absolution in the office for Visitation 
of the Sick has been the cause of offense to many ; 
and as it isa form unknown to the Church in ancient 
times, and as we saw no adequate reason for its re- 
tention, and no ground for asserting that its removal 
would make any change in the doctrine of the Church, 
we have deemed it fitting that, in the special cases 
contemplated in this office, and in that for the Visi- 
tation of Prisoners, absolution should be pronounced 
to penitents in the form appointed in the office for 
the Holy Communion. 

No change has been made in the formula of ordi- 
nation of priests, though desired by some; for, upon 
a full review of our formularies, we deem it plain, 
and here declare, that, save in the matter of eccle- 
siastical censures, no power or authority is by them 
ascribed to the Ghurch. or to any of its ministers, 
in respect of forgiveness of sins after baptism, other 
than that of declaring and pronouncing, on God’s 
part, remission of sins to all that are tru 4 peritent 
to the quieting of their conscience, and the remova 
of all doubt and scruple; nor is it anywhere in our 
formularies taught or implied that confession to, and 
absolution by, a priest are any conditions of God’s 
pardon ; but, on the contrary, it is fully taught that 
all Christians who sincerely repent, and unfeignedly 
believe the Gospel, may draw nigh, as worthy com- 
municants, to the Lord’s table, without any such con- 
fession or absolution; which comfortable doctrine 
of God’s free forgiveness of sin is also more largely 
set forth in the Homily of Repentance, and in that 
of the Salvation of Mankind. 

With reference to the Athanasian Creed (com- 
monly so called), we have removed the rubric di- 
recting its use on certain days; but, in so doing, this 
Church has not withdrawn its witness as expressed 
in the Articles of Religion, and here again renewed, 
to the truth of the Articles of the Christian Faith 
therein contained. 

In revising the Table of Lessons, we have judged 
it convenient to follow generally the new table 
which the Church of England has lately adopted— 
with these ee exceptions, that whereas in that 
table some lessons are still taken out of the books 
called Apocryphal, we have so arranged ours as that 
all the lessons shall be taken out of the Canonical 
Scriptures; and we have included in our Lectionary 
the whole of the Kevelation of St. John. 


After, the adoption of the preface, the fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by the Bishop of 
Meath, and drawn, as he stated, in such a way 
as not to commit any member on the validity 
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of what had been done, or left undone, was 
adopted without a dissenting vote: ‘* Bearing 
in mind the great difficulties and danger of the 
ordeal through which the Church of Ireland 
has been called to pass during the last six years, 
this synod desires to record hereby its thank- 
fulness to Almighty God for having, during 
that interval, so mercifully preserved the 
Church from the great peril of disunion, and 
for having otherwise vouchsafed to it so many 
tokens of his superintending care and gui- 
dance.” Among tlie later resolutions of the 
synod was one that the office of burial be 
not used for any that die unbaptized, excom- 
municated, or by deliberate suicide, and one in 
repudiation of auricular confession and priestly 
absolution. The Bishop of Derry announced 
his intention of withdrawing from the synod 
‘for the present,” in consequence of tle adop- 
tion of the preface, and stated in a letter to 
the Lord Primate that he was determined to 
have neither “art nor part” in narrowing the 
basis of the Church. The Archdeacon of Dub- 
lin published a card calling for clergymen dis- 
senting from the new Prayer-Book to enter a 
formal protest under the act before the 1st 
of June. He held that everything done toward 
revision during the current year was ilegal, 
no enabling statute having been passed by the 
new synod, as was done in 1873. 

Il]. Tue Scorrisnp Cuvurcyu.—The attention 
of the ecclesiastical authorities in England was 
called early in the year to a case of intrusion by 
one of the colonial bishops upon the functions 
of the Scotch bishops. Some English Episcopal 
churches in Scotland, not being satisfied with 
the existing Episcopal oversight, and desiring 
the offices of an English bishop, invited Dr. 
Beckles, late Bishop of Sierra Leone, who was 
holding the position of a beneficed clergyman 
in London, to become their presiding bishop. 
He accordingly visited Scotland, and confirmed 
in one day about seventy candidates in two 
churches in Edinburgh, doing so in opposi- 
tion, it was said, to the remonstrance of his 
diocesan, the Bishop of London, and to the 
known views of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The Primus of Scotland addressed Dr. 
Beckles a letter, protesting against his course. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury disavowed all 
sympathy with his action; the Convocation of 
York unanimously declared it to be a violation 
of ecclesiastical law; and the Convocation of 
Canterbury pronounced it schismatical, and 
“contrary to the rules of the Catholic Church.” 
Bishop Beckles defended his conduct in a let- 
ter addressed to the English Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, in which he said that, previous to 
performing his Episcopal functions, he had 
consulted persons qualified to give an opinion 
upon ecclesiastical law, who assured him that 
the course he purposed to pursue would be 
perfectly legal. 

IV. Tue Canavan Cuvrcu.—tThe ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Provincial Synod of Can- 
ada was held at Montreal, beginning September 
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12th. The Metropolitan presided at the open- 
ing session, and delivered the opening address. 
In it he referred to the marvelous progress 
which the Church had made during the past 
sixteen years, and mentioned that, within his 
own experience of eight years, the numerical 
dimensions of the synod had nearly doubled, 
it having increased from five to nine dioceses. 
One diocese had been added during the year. 
Concerning the subject of the election and 
consecration of bishops, and the right of bish- 
ops to interfere with nominations to that office, 
in the discussion of which the Church was 
much interested, the Metropolitan stated the 
position of the bishops to be, that they desired 
nothing more than legitimate protection against 
the possibility of having an unfit person forced 
upon them for consecration, while the synods 

wished to guard against any undue interference 
with their acknowledged rights of election. 
The Metropolitan also expressed himself as 
thankful that the Canadian Church had been 
spared those painful controversial scenes which 
had disturbed the Church in other lands. The 
Very Reverend Archdeacon Whitaker was 
chosen Prolocutor of the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies. The most important business 
transacted by the synod consisted in the adop- 
tion of the canon on the consecration of a 
bishop. This canon as adopted provides that, 
on the election of a bishop, a certificate of elec- 
tion shall be sent to the Metropolitan, who 
shall within seven days send formal notice of 
the election to all the bishops within his eccle- 
siastical province. Should any bishop desire 
to object to the consecration of the person 
elected, on the ground of canonical disability, 
he shall make the objection in writing, deliv- 
ered to the Metropolitan within fourteen days 
of the notification to him of the election, 
setting forth his reasons in full. In case 
of his receiving objections, the Metropolitan 
shall summon the House of Bishops to meet 
within one month to consider the objections, 
and shall send a copy of the objections, and 
a notification of the time and place of the 
meeting, to the candidate objected to, at least 
twenty-one days before the appointed tiie. 
If the objection is declared canonical, and sus- 
tained by the House of Bishops, another per- 
son must be elected in place of the rejected 
candidate. The bishop who makes the objec- 
tion is not permitted to vote at the final de- 
cision, and bishops objecting to the consecra- 
tion are not required to participate in it. The 
following are defined as canonical objections, 
on the sustaining of which only the election 
of a bishop may be nullified: 1. That the per- 
son elected is not fully thirty years of age; 2. 
That he is not a priest in holy orders of the 
Church of England, or of some branch of the 
Church in full communion therewith; 8. That 
he is deficient in learning; 4. That he has 
either directly or indirectly secured, or at- 
tempted to secure, the office by any improper 
means; 5. That he is guilty of any other crime 
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or immorality; 6. That he holds and teaches, 
or has, within five years previous to the date 
of his election, taught or held, anything con- 
trary to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England. A proposition had been 
made at the previous session of the synod for 
authorizing the ordination of deacons at twenty- 
one years of age, and had been referred to a 
committee to consider and report upon at the 
present session. The committee reported un- 
favorably to the proposition, and its report was 
adopted. The committee appointed by the 
previous synod, on intercommunion with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, made a report, which was adopted. It 
recommended, first, that great caution be ex- 
ercised with respect to the testimonials pro- 
duced by clergymen coming from the United 
States; secondly, that letters of commenda- 
tion and information be given to families or 
individuals emigrating to the United States; 
thirdly, that a bishop suspending or deposing 
a clergyman from the ministry shall give no- 
tice of the same to all the other bishops of the 
Church in the United States and British North 
America; fourthly, that the Metropolitan be 
requested to take steps for the appointment of 
an editor to- furnish missionary intelligence 
from Canada for insertion in the Spirit of Mis- 
sions. A resolution was approved, giving per- 
mission, with the written sanction and ap- 
proval of the bishop, to use a shortened form 
of morning and evening prayer on Sundays and 
holidays, when the clergymen shall deem it 
desirable, either from the peculiar condition 
of his congregation or from the laborious na- 
ture of his ministrations. A resolution was 
passed declaring that “no clergyman of this 
ecclesiastical province shall knowingly solem- 
nize a marriage forbidden by the 99th canon 
of the year a. p. 1603, which is as follows: 
‘No person shall marry within the degrees 
prohibited by the laws of God, and expressed 
in a table set forth by authority, in the year 
of our Lord God 1563.’”” The House of Bishops 
were requested to represent to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury the desire of the synod that a 
day of humiliation and fasting be appointed 
to be observed previous to the meeting of the 
Pan-Anglican Conference in 1878, to pray to 
God to pardon and heal the divisions of Chris- 
tendom. The Bishop of Algoma made a re- 
port to the synod of the missions in his diocese, 
which are chiefly to Indians. Owing to the 
want of funds, and of proper persons to engage 
in the work, no increase in the missions could 
be reported. The receipts for the past three 
years had been about $20,500, and the expen- 
ditures about $19,000. Nine clergymen, six- 
teen lay readers, and several schools had been . 
supported. The Shingwauk Industrial Home 
contained forty boys, and was prevented only 
by the want of funds from receiving others 
who were waiting to be taken in. The Wawa- 
nosh Home, for girls, was to be opened early 
in October, in a part of the new building, with 
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ten girls as pupils. It was in contemplation 
to train and educate promising Indian youths 
as missionaries and teachers. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC (Rertstica Ar- 
GENTINA), an independent state of South 
America. The Republic proper extends from 
latitude 20° to 41° south, and from longitude 
53° to 71° 17’ west, being bounded on the north 
by Bolivia; on the east, Paraguay, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
south, Patagonia; and on the west, Bolivia 
and Chili, the dividing line with which last is 
the Cordillera of the Andes. 

According to the Argentine claim, however, 
the extreme northern latitude is 20°, and the 
southern 56°, the extreme western longitude 
being 71° 30’; thus embracing the whole of 
Patagonia east of the Andes, together with 
Tierra del Fuego, Desolation Island, and the 
other smaller islands south of the Brunswick 
Peninsula.* 

“The discussion of the boundary question 
with Chili,” says the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in his report in 1876, ‘‘has not been re- 
sumed since its interruption last year, notwith- 
’ standing the friendly disposition of this Gov- 
ernment to do all in its power to the end that 
a solution may be arrived at.” The minister 
then recapitulates the history of this long con- 
test, from its commencement in 1843; makes 
specia] mention of the treaty of 1856, by the 
terms of which it was mutually agreed upon 
that the limits thenceforward to be recognized 
should be those claimed by both countries 
respectively at the time of their separation 
from the mother country (1810); and concludes 
with a summary of the more recent negotia- 
tions. ‘‘ The principle of arbitration having been 
admitted, Sefior Barros Arana was accredited 
as Chilian Minister Plenipotentiary to Buenos 
Ayres in 1876. Before he had presented his 
credentials, however, the capture of the Maria 
Amalia (sailing under the Argentine flag), by 
a Chilian vessel, took place; and that act, 
together with many others of defiance on the 
part of Chili—as, for instance, the concession 
of lands on the western shore of the Sea of 
Otway to a French citizen, and others of sim- 
ilar character—was promptly and decidedly 
protested against by the Argentine Govern- 
ment.” It may be added that, in the mean 
time, the Chilian envoy set out for Brazil, he 
being accredited to the court of Rio de Janeiro 
also; and the Argentine legation was recalled 
from Santiago. , 

The estimated population of the Republic in 
1875 was set down at 1,768,681,+ exclusive of 
savages; but, from a later statistical publica- 
tion (Buenos Ayres, 1876), it would appear 
that, ‘‘ during the six years which have elapsed 
since the census was taken, the population has 


ented in such a degree, not only by nat- 
inal aie sass, but also by immigration, that its 


erm an official report, published at Buenos Ayres, in 
+ See Axnvat Oxcropxpia for 1876, 


total, at the end of 1875, ought to be calcu- 
lated at not less than 2,400,000.” 

The population of the capital—Buenos Ayres 
—for the same year, was reckoned by Dr. G. 
Rawson to have been not short of 230,000. 

The following table shows the number of 
uncivilized Indians wandering over the various 
territories of the Republic, according to the 
census of 1869: 


Territories. Population 
Gran Chao0 2 <2. se vcvaeescce teins eueeisises 45,291 
MIGIONORY sak ss ceons teceece re ke cree cece eats 8,000 
POMDR Ceri c dwrstes he pases tease Cote eeeS 21,000 
PRLRROINET. Sis oc can ss oo caesar Niassa ce 24,000 

WOM ccc css ccovscse tes neve sseeeeestece 93,291 


In the matter of immigration, the strenuous 
efforts of the Government to attract Europeans 
to the Republic would seem to have been 
counteracted of late by some powerful in- 
fluences, chief among which are, perhaps, the 
reports of the unfavorable condition of com- 
merce, and those (in all probability somewhat 
exaggerated) of an unsettled state of political 
affairs in the Plata provinces. The following 
extract from the President’s Message to Con- 
gress, in 1876, will, with the subjoined table, 
serve to show at the same time what has been 
done in this department, the results so far ob- 
tained, and what is expected of the future: 


In the year 1875, 42,060 immigrants arrived, which 
is about one-third of the number that arrived in the 
years 1873 and 1874. Immigration, however, has 
everywhere declined, and in the United States, the 
home of immigrants, the arrivals, which, in 1873, 
reached 869,487, fell to 208,089 in 1874, and the dim- 
inution for the last year is even greater. The returns 
for the first eight months of 1875, for New York 
give but 68,553 immigrants. The emigration of 
man, like the movement of capital, obeys certain 
fixed rules, and produces in all cases the most in- 
evitable results. The immigrant asks for protection 
in his adopted country, and to escape from the exac- 
tions of privilege and the violence of anarchy. Re- 
bellious and disturbed countries are not the lands 
for immigration. The immigrant aims to acquire 
real estate, and we, the owners of immense terri- 
tories, have not been wise enough to offer it to him. 
We must abolish every obstacle that impedes im- 
migration. As yet we have done nothing to bring 
the strong, laborious north-of-Europe emigrant to 
Buenos Ayres or Rosario, for the same fare that car- 
ries him to North America. We have to do all this, 
and it is a misfortune when immigrants congregate 
in commercial cities, where théy are ok ape to 
epidemics or commercial] crises, which finally com- 

el them to leave the country, as is now the case 
in Buenos Ayres and New York. The Jaw (Coloni- 
zation bill) proposed to you last year, and which was 
so favorably received by the European press, had 
this in view. But the passing of‘this law is not suf- 
ficient; we must facilitate the acquisition of land 
for the immigrant ; we can waste no further time in 
determining national limits. The question is, Which 
has the greater power to people a country—the 
nation or the province? The answer in the United 
States is, the Nation, owing to its great resources, 
its authority, and its simple and uniform price for 
lands, which is the most permanent inducement to 
immigrants. We can give lands to immigrants 
without expense, since we uwn them; but, if we 
wish to help the immigrant, and reduce the passage- 


+ — that Patagonia is here included as an Argentine 
ry. 
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money from the north of Europe, we must spend 
money, which, owing to the economy we have 
adopted, is rather a serious question. If our im- 
ports exceed our exports, we must economize more, 
since capital is scarce, and we have to work hard to 
increase it; but if economy is a sure way out of the 
present situation, it is also a long one. Let us 
economize, but let us also increase our produce, so 
as to establish the balance of trade. The great agent 
for all this is the immigrant, and happy the land 
that can secure so powerful an element: its troubles 
are but temporary, its progress constant. In every 


branch of public service let us economize, but let us 
spend money for immigration. I will not refer to 
the astonishing figures of Prussia in the last cen- 
tury, nor the fabulous history of California, where 
the sweat of honest labor has done far more than the 
richest of its gold mines; I will only show that the 
most reproductive expenditure of capital is that 
made for immigration. 


The number and nationalities of the immi- 
grants arrived at Buenos Ayres for the six 
years 1870-75 inclusive are as follows: 


NATIONALITIES, | 1870. | 1878, 1872 1878 1874, 1875. | 1870-75. 
Betdescicea an etee seeeetene | 14,045 8,170 14,769 26,278 23,904 9,180 96,296 
NE 8 oon cv siccie ceil asekcn cel 3,388 3 4,411 9,185 8,272 4,036 81.848 
SEE SIAR HAE SSE HE 2,396 1,988 4,602 7,431 64 2,638 24,704 
MMMM ois cuca ech ae ences noses 453 694 968 1,588 1,036 1,288 6,027 
SRE enn sha pet 499 435 623 1,649 679 376 4,261 
GON esc cere ranaee th 148 155 269 796 892 854 2114 
ERMNAIBUOBO 655 cca v5. vsinateceicien Coes! | 119 157 151 210 213 107 957 
MUMS WIAN S55s o3 oc occ acinsa edo | 67 50 62 127 156 98 555 
DUNPANE 50 a ceidtecccaeuss siren 27 22 38 136 48 83 309 
BM UNE Ce oa ta aae tna 2,941 896 815 982 820 477 5,431 
Rertvel Uirewk: 6. 50 eis occu | 24,083 14,621 26,208 48,882 40,674 18,582 | 172,500 
Arrived via Montevideo........... o! 15,884 ; 10,829 27,950 27,908 23,584 | 112,109 
Totals Actinca eee | 89,967 | — 20,980 87,087 76382 | 68,577 42,066 | 284,609 


The total number of arrivals for 1876 was 
but 30,965.* 

The more important features of the ‘“Colo- 
nization bill” referred to by President Avella- 
neda, and which became a law in 1876, are 
briefly as follows: 


The advance of the passage-money from any Eu- 

ropean port to the city of Buenos Ayres. 

he free a of one hundred hectares (= 250 acres 
newly) of land to each of the first 100 families 
which establish themselves in one of the sections 
already surveyed for colonization. 
_ The sale of lands at $2 gold per hectare, payable 
in ten annual payments, commencing in the third 
year, without interest. 

Advance of food for one year at least. 

Advance of working and breeding cattle, of seeds 
and agricultural implements, the building of a 
house, and, in general, of all that a family may re- 
quire in such conditions. 

The entire advance, excepting the price of the 
land, cannot exceed $1,000 gold per family, and is 
payable without interest, and at the cost-price of 
what they may have received in produce, in five 
annual installments commencing after the end of the 
first year. Moreover, the colonists are free from all 
faxes during ten years; and after the colony is six 
years old, the Government will give a prize of $10 
4 thousand for.trees at least two years old, planted 

y the immigrant. 

The intention of the Government is to grant 
these privileges chiefly to agricultural families, 
these being best calculated to meet the imme- 
diate requirements of the country; but, at the 
same time, the bill expresses the intention of 
favoring artisans also. 

Judging from British reports, one would be 
justified in presuming that the new homestead 
law t already alluded to had begun to yield 
fruit in 1877. Numerous mercantile firms, en- 

* The total of arrivals in 1873, 1874, and 1875 was 186,975, 
from which should be deducted the aggregate number of 
departures for the same period—61,540—or an average of 20,400 
per annum approximately. The departures in 1876, how- 
ever, are given at 13,487T—a sign of returning prosperity. 


+ See also ANNUAL CyoLorzp14 for 1875, page 30, and for 
1876, page 38. 


couraged by its provisions, proposed the estab- 
lishment of new colonies in Argentine terri- 
tory, and immigration was expected gradually 
to return to its former standard. Indeed, the 
general character of the immigration was al- 
ready observed to be superior to that of 1875. 
The Minister of the Interior reported that 
10,118 new settlers had been sent to the upper 
provinces in the course of 1876. 

The President of the Republic is Dr. Don 
Nicol4s Avellaneda (entered: office on October 
12, 1874); the Vice-President, Dr. Don Ma- 
riano Acosta (elected in the same year). 

The cabinet is composed of the following 
ministers: Of the Interior, Dr. Bernardo de 
Trigsyen; of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Rufino de 
Elizalde; of Finance, Dr. Victorino de la 
Plaza; of Justice, Public Worship, and Public 
Instruction, Dr. José Maria Gutierrez; and of 
War and Marine, Dr. Adolfo Alsina. 

The Argentine Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States is Sr. Dr. Don Manuel R. 
Garcia; the Secretary of Legation, Sr. Don G. 
Videla Dorna; and the Argentine Consul- 
General (New York), Mr. Edward F. Davison. 

The governors of the several provinces, etc., 
were as follows: 


BUBRONVAVIOG, cpcccicvssoucs Cfrlos Casares (May, 1875). 
Minister of the Interior....Dr. V. G. Quesada, 
Minister of Finance....... Rufino Varela, 

COAAITALOG 0 os. <. Ss ovécecvces M. Molina. 

CORIO) ods oi Nastiediceecie cas Dr. A. del Viso. 

PIOESSONEON g.5\5.05 5 3 bial six twa 5 sie Dr. J. L. Madariaga 

TEDEBAAEIOR eco cietcesiuce ccs Dr, R. Febre 

SOU CABRERA SSE Seer C, Aparicio 

EM TOM ay oRivvcrecele sacs. Vv. A. Almonacid 

MORO. sod ves wdin cee ake de J. Villanueva. 

ROWS oc ish iseccaveeseeleits J. Sola. 

PORE CUBR dig bearics sided ness R. Doncel 

BO TMS. oes es cvccst secs R. Cortés 

DONATES. ox sacccicses savwns's 8. Bayo. 

SANRIO 5c c'e: vic oc od op avieces . Olaechea. 

PUCUMAW 06 cides senedas as T. Padilla. 

Gran Chaco Territory....... Lieut.-Col. P. Gémez, 


The provincial governors are elected by the 
people, and their period of office is three years. 
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The Army, as shown by official returns, was 
comprised, in 1876 (exclusive of the National 
Guard, 8,283 strong), of 4,648 horse, 515 artil- 
lery, and 3,120 foot, with 4 generals of brigade, 
7 colonels-major, 33 colonels, 92 lieutenant- 
colonels, and 808 other officers. 

The Argentine Navy, in 1875, included 26 
steam and 2 sailing vessels (2 of the former 
being iron-clads), of an aggregate tonnage of 
12,000, and armament of 88 guns. 

The annexed tables present the branches and 
amount of the national revenue and expendi- 
ture, as set down in the estimated budget for 
the fiscal year 1876-77: 


REVENUE 
Import dutles.....00..cccccscsecee voce $11,748,596 
Export duties........cccceseccescesssce 2,616,610 
feted rime POOR. okive since uaeanwes phy te 
Stam Obici ccscesacseses Sena rs 
Whartage dues, RR teen rere 23,231 
FAGHUNOUSOR 50: Se cues cere sssdas ene aes 878 


$16,140,526 
EXPENDITURE. 

Ministry of the Interior................ $1,876,670 
oe Foreign Affairs............. 116,376 
* MIBENOO? Sc ccc race canta wees 8,863,688 
ed duntice, Gt0s. oi. ccc< soees ans 1,208,088 

se War ($4,815,332) and Marine 
MSTOOUTD) cass ccue es hecweccene cate 5,015,911 
$17,080,788 


Details of the foreign debt of the nation, 
amounting to about $55,000,000, were given 
in the AnnuaL Cyotopap1a for 1874 and 
1875. 

The improvement in the condition of Ar- 
gentine finances, referred to in our volume 
for 1876, has been progressively maintained 
throughout 1877; and the general aspect of 
that department is understood now to be 
more promising than it has been at any time 
since the beginning of the crisis, the causes of 
which have been elsewhere explained.* Con- 
cerning the promptitude with which the pay- 
ment of interest and amortization of Argentine 
loans are made, we transcribe the following 
from a leading financial authority of London, 
under date of October 25, 1877: 

We have satisfaction in being able to state that, 
according to telegrams received yesterday, the 
money for the next dividend and drawing on the 
Argentine loan of 1868 is on the way hither, by the 
steamer Tagus. The fact that the remittance is 
sent off nearly two months and a half before it is 
required in London, speaks volumes for the punctu- 
ality and business habits of the Argentine Govern- 
ment. It may also be accepted as an effective cor- 
roboration of what we have repeatedly described as 
the fairly healthy condition of the Argentine finances 
and an equally effective contradiction of the false an 
reckless misstatements which are continually being 
disseminated in London on the subject. 


e following review of the Argentine 
finances, from 1863 down to the present time, 
published in London in October, 1877, and 
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traced to diplomatic sources, is based upon 
the report of the Argentine Minister of Fi- 
nance for that year: 


During this period there has been a surplus ex- 
penditure of nearly $60,000,000, or 33 per cent. over 
the revenue, principally caused_by the Paraguayan 
war and internal revolutions. Last year was finan- 
cially so disastrous, that we find no parallel except 
the year of yellow fever, 1871. The decline of trade 
placed the Government in a critical position, and the 
customs receipts were, of course, much lower than 
before. The ‘‘ expenditure extraordinary ’’ during 
the 14 years is set down at $73,869,936, of which 
$15,877,930 went in the construction of railways. 
Hence, but for that expenditure extraordinary, there 
would have been a surplus of $13,000,000 in the 
Treasury, the revenue of 14 years showing that ex- 
cess over the cost of government in the same period. 
At present there are 1,140* miles of railway, in- 
cluding 500 miles which belong to the national 
Government. The balance of floating debt handed 
over to 1877 was $5,696,816. The ways and means 
for 1876 were made up thus: Year’s revenue, 
$13,583,633 ; borrowed, $12,570,244: total, $26,153,- 
877. Comparing the revenue of 1876 with the pre- 
vious year, we find a decline of 25 percent. in im- 
port duties, 1 per cent. in exports, 28 per cent. in 
warehouse fees, 22 per cent. in stamps, 6 per cent. 
in telegraphs. During the last 14 years the Govern- 
ment has redeemed $24,750,000 of the public debt: 
380 per cent. of the total, besides paying $43,500,000 
for interest. The annual service of the debts 
amounts to $6,500,000, or an average interest of 
nearly 6 per cent. per annum on the debts all round, 
and 4? per cent. annual amortization. The bank 
has made 10 loans since 1865 in favor of the national 
Government, down to December 31, 1876. In the 
budget for 1878, Minister Plaza begins by cutting 
down the national expenditure to what it was 10 
years ago—say $16,000,000. The expenditure in the 
ast seven years (1870-’76) amounted to $154,000,000 
—say $22,000,000 per annum. Minister Plaza cal- 
culates on an increase of 10 per cent. in imports, 
which is highly probable, as the country is slowly 
recuperating. If the Government and Congress 
keep on for a few years in the same wise spirit of 
economy and good book-keeping as this budget in- 
dicates, the Republic will soon be in a flourishing 
condition. 


‘“« One — perhaps, indeed, the only — weak 
point of the Argentine state machine,” writes 
an Argentine economist, “is, beyond all doubt, 
its finance system. Hitherto the only resources 
of the federal Government are indirect taxes 
upon the revenues of its custom-house, the 
extent of which depends entirely on the con- 
dition of commerce. When there is a brisk 
import and export trade, the receipts of the 
Government increase, and their diminution is 
determined by a commercial crisis. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the revenue is directly influenced 
by the fluctuations of trade, in time of straits 
the Government is not only powerless to re- 
lieve the situation, but constrained to increase 
the imports, that being regarded as the only 
immediately available means of averting finan- 
cial disaster. Then, the Government itself 
suffers in all its branches from commercial 
crises; for, having to meet the numerous ex- 
igencies incidental to new countries, it never 
has an opportunity of securing a sufficient sur- 
plus in a good year to cover the deficit of a 


* See foot-note, page 84, ANNUAL CycLopzp1a for 1875, 


* 1,393 in actual traffic. 
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bad one. On the contrary, the entire revenue 
is swallowed up at once for the defrayal of 
expenses incurred. by the introduction of im- 
provements and the general ‘raising up’ of 
the country. Whenever the revenue falls short 
of the amount set down beforehand in the es- 
timates, it becomes necessary to have recourse 
to a loan, or else all material progress is sus- 
pended; the reaction is soon felt in commer- 
cial circles, and then are observed the height- 
ened intensity and lengthened duration of 
those periodical disasters. 

“‘To prove the urgent necessity of reform in 
the finances,” continues the same writer, ‘* we 
should also mention the incredible expense 
attending the collection of the taxes—an 
expense which fully reaches 7 per cent. of 
the whole imports. Doubtless the political 
organization of the country presents, in this 
respect, serious difficulties. Inasmuch as the 
14 provinces fix their own budgets, and con- 
sequently raise their own taxes, being in this, 
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as in all other respects concerning their in- 
ternal administration, altogether independent, 
their interests might appear to be compromised 
if the central Government, by levying upon 
their chief resources, collected direct taxes 
within their jurisdiction. There is, therefore, 
little ground for apprehending the presentation 
of any import bills tending to prejudice the 
provincial tax-system. 

“ Again, the vast possessions of the Republic 
offer secure and simple means for rendering 
the national finances less dependent upon the 
custom-house. The nation owns millions of 
acres of valuable land, which do not as yet 
produce a dollar, while, if under cultivation, 
they would contribute largely to swell the 
national revenue.” 

Much, however, still remains to be accom- 
plished before the country shall regain its 
wonted financial tone and vigor. Thus turning 
the public lands to profit necessarily depends 
upon the influx of a strong tide of immigration, 
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and more prompt means must be resorted to. 
What has hitherto been achieved is rather a 
mitigation of the symptoms of the evil than 
the absolute removal of the causes; and so 
jong as these persist, no reasonable hope can 
be entertained of positive recovery. Tem- 
porary relief has been secured by rigid econ- 
omy; but the really productive sources of the 
nation are still in a state of comparative in- 
activity. Meantime, in the second half of 1877, 
theories, as discordant as numerous, were 
hurled in rapid succession along the columns 
of the public press, or constituted the chief 
burden of voluminous memorias, as to the 
means to bring the crisis to an end. Some 
economists urged the necessity of a still higher 
tariff on all imports indiscriminately; others 
admitted the propriety of that measure, but 
would confine it to spirits and tobacco; while 
still others cried it down unconditionally, as 
bot only inopportune, but calculated to ag- 


gravate the evil for which it was proposed as 
a remedy. When controversy was at its high- 
est, the Finance Committee, in September, sent 
in their report on the proposed Custom-House 
Law for 1878. One of the members of the 
committee dissented, and for reasons of much 
interest to the commercial body. Even the 
majority of the committee admit that the iron 
hand of necessity alone forces them to sanction 
the proposed increase of duties, which Senator 
Lucero strongly opposes. The honorable sen- 
ator declares that the high customs duties are 
mainly answerable for the falling off in the im- 
port trade, and that, if they are raised further, 
the inevitable result will be a further falling 
off in trade. 

The first eight months of 1877 show a serious 
falling off in the import trade, compared with 
the same period in 1876, the value being only 
$18,870,000. It is not alone in Buenos Ayres 
that this decline is observed. Last year the 
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value of the imports at the Rosario custom- 
house reached $4,137,000; in 1877, up to Au- 
gust 81st, they were only $2,379,000. 

It is clear that the “‘milch cow” of the na- 
tional Treasury, as the custom-house is often 
facetiously called, is running dry, under the 
strain of exorbitant import duties. The ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee declare that 
it was only for “one year more” that the 
country would be asked to bear the additional 
burden; but Senator Lucero declared that this 
‘“‘one year more” might prove the hair that 
breaks the camel’s back, if the trial of the 
experiment were persisted in. 

Indeed, the general voice of the press and 
the country at large would seem to show that 
the time has come when a further increase of 
the tariff must prove useless, if not dangerous, 
and that the way out of the still existing 
trouble is through a yet greater reduction of 
the Government expenses, rather than new 
additions to the already too numerous burdens 
heaped upon the commercial circles. 

Chief among the moderate economists above 
alluded to, who propose the restriction of the 
new imports to spirits and tobacco, is Sefior 
Rufino Varela, Minister of Finance of the 
province of Buenos Ayres. The following 
extract, from a memoria by that gentleman, 
under date of September, 1877, will serve to 
make manifest some interesting details: 


I would propose to put a high duty on imported 
spirits, and so give rise to a new source of revenue 
by taxing the spirits made in our country, and by 
this means lessen the taxes on capital and industry, 
cheapen the cost of the necessaries of life, and above 
all free us from the heavy balance we pay out by the 
fifth part of our wool, hides, and other products, in 
exchange for wines and spirits. 

Another consideration : A tax, to be good, must be 
general. And herein the tax on wines and spirits 
is unrivaled. In Jujuy as_ in Patagones, in San 
Juan as in Corrientes and Buenos Ayres, there is 
a majority in consumers of spirits and tobacco. 
Therefore this tax in all parts is most remunerative, 
and, as a source of revenue, is the most effective for 
covering the expenses of a country. 

Let us suppose, in these three years of depression, 
that the Argentine Government, to cover its deficits, 
had, instead of a tax of 80 per cent., put a tax of 100 
per cent. on spirits, as in the United States—let 
nobody say I take an exceptional country ; you can 
also add France and industrious Belgium, and man 
others—should we have had to suffer so many dif- 
ficulties? 

If, in 1875, we had put on spirits the same tax 
asin England, this would have given the country 
an average revenue of $12,000,000 per annum, or 
$36,000,000 for the last three years ; and, deductin 
what was paid to the custom-house, would have le 
$29,000,000, or twice the amount of our deficits. 

If high duties diminish importation, either it 
would have been substituted by the manufacture in 
our own country, or, owing to its dearness, the con- 

-sumption would have diminished. 

In the first case; the nationa] revenue would have 
lost nothing, for to the custom-house duties could 
be added the excise on the local production, and the 
country would have gained, because agriculture is 
necessary for the manufacture of spirits and liquors. 

In the second case, the country would not have 
lost either; since, the importation of spirits dimin- 
ished, other articles wouid have profited, or general 
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industry, and a large sum would not have to be sent 
out of the country. 

But, in either case, the highest duty on the small- 
est quantity would have given better results than 
the system now followed. 

Thanks to this system, England, France, the 
United States, and Belgium, and all who follow it, 
have no deficits. Moreover, this is urged by more 
potent motives. The value of imports of wines, 
spirits, and tobacco amounted in 1875 to $11,283,000. 

his enormous sum has not contributed in the least 
to the social wealth nor to industry; while in ex- 
change we have had to pay with the noble products 
of our industry. We would understand this ex- 
change if it were for machines, coal, instruments of 
industry, useful values, or reproductive articles of 
any kind; but to exchange them for spirits, is not to 
be tolerated. 

England, France, and the United States, conscious 
of the impossibility of doing away with the use of 
spirits and tobacco, determined to make social wel- 
fare take advantage of it. To make spirits, products 
of the soil are necessary, and, consequently, the man- 
ufacture of spirits, being localized, would immensely 
contribute to foment agriculture, and shut the door 
against a foreign product that is of no use to so- 
ciety. 

By this means the importation of spirits to the 
United States is relatively insignificant, in France 
nil, and in England does not figure for the third 
part of the taxes paid by the local manufacturers, in 
spite of the very high duties. We see how this alone 
powerfully increases local industry and social wealth. 

Nearly all the spirits now imported can be made 
in the Argentine Republic, benefiting agriculture, 
and leaving their value in the country. Tucuman 
and Salta have excellent cafia. San Juan, Mendoza, 
La Rioja, Catamarca, etc., have splendid wines ; 
Cérdoba and Santiago del Estero have their “ algar- 
robas”’ to make aguardiente; and Santa Fé, Entre- 
Rios, Corrientes, and Buenos Ayres have their maize 
and potatoes. Why should we, then, import them ? 
Then, as is the case in all other countries, spirits of 
home manufacture should be subject to a tax. 


Notwithstanding the vigorous opposition it 
met with from all parties, the new national 
stamp law was passed in October. It has been 
described by an Argentine writer as ‘a most 
important law, as it affects every one and ev- 
erything, increasing the taxes on merchants 
and steamboats very considerably; in fine, the 
most comprehensive act of the kind hitherto 
known—a kind of new income-tax, caused, no 
doubt, by the depressed state of the revenue, 
Merchants, lawyers, doctors, stevedores, light- 
ermen, ship-brokers, surveyors, medical stu- 
dents, clergymen, pilots, officers, judges, po- 
licemen, in fact everybody, will have to lend a 
small annual contribution to keep the ship of 
the state from running high anddry. From 
January 1, 1878, bills of exchange will have to 
be stamped twice over, first by the province, 
and secondly by the nation; in fact our bills of 
exchange will henceforward go home with as 
many stamps as our hide with marks; the grasp 
of the new stamp act is almost universal.” 

Popular education is making rapid strides— 
so rapid, that the Argentine Republic, which, 
not many years ago, was behind its neighbors 
in this respect, now surpasses all of them. 

The following table shows the attendance, in 
1875, at the primary schools in the principal 
countries of South America: 
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ELEMENTS. Argentine Republic. Chili. | Brazil. 
Population, including Indians. <.....0.006cscccvessecccvecscscerescece 1,836,490 2,039,767 11,780,000 
Children from 6 to 16 Years. ......- 000 secvcecssccccccene 459,122 509,941 2,945,000 
Number of primary schools, public and private. te 1,830 1,256 4,598 
Pupils in primary schools ..........--+.2.e008 112,220 80,609 151,416 
Students in academies and universities....... 4,980 8,218 8,642 
(Total sumer ge RORUIREB co soc seis e ooais oo alae cele a'caics ciwnmenicce 117,208 83,812 155,058 
Total number of children not attending schools..............00..-2.-2. 841,919 426,129 2,789,942 
Proportion between population and number of schools......... fecemarceas 1 per 992.65 1 per 1,642.01 1 per 2,564.77 
Proportional numbers of scholars and ep lees ago Scio eaieibiesleis'esieaeisleiejcie'es 1 per 15.66 1 per 24.33 1 per 75.382 
Annual expense of public instruction, in gold dollars..................+ 2,425,259 1,133,854 2,356,738 


In the following table is given the number provinces, and the attendance thereat during 
of schools, public and private, in the fourteen the year 1875: * 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRIVATE SCHOOLS. j 
Total an, Total cart 
SCHOOLS. PUPILS. _ BCHOOLS. PUPILS, Meelis seeaoie without 
Males. Females, | Mixed. Males. | Females. | Males. Females, | Mixed. Males. | Females, 
705 294 | 828 51,838 | 84,331 167 112 210 13,341 | 10,928 1,816 | 109,988 |1,786,928 
o SS} (ee ~ ae) = ~ aaa =e) es pee eee 
1,327 - 85,669 489 24,269 
Evening schools for adults, adjuncts of the national colleges ........... 220. ceeeeeeeeeaee 14 2,282 
1,830 | 112,220 


Concerning the number and general charac- 
ter of the newspapers and other periodicals 
published in Buenos Ayres, we reproduce the 
following brief report from the Argentine 
official publication already referred to: 


The liberty of the press is an old acquisition 
among us, although it is much less abused than in 
other states in the same condition. Extravagances 
naturally take place here also, as certainly no one 
will imagine that our press would keep itself within 
the limits prescribed in other countries by the at- 
torney-general or the prejudices of shop-keepers. 
But it would be easy to prove that our journals are 
generally well-conducted in this respect, and sustain 
a good comparison with those of other countries 
where the same liberty is enjoyed. 

Aside from the political newspapers—which abound 
particularly in the capital, and of the largest size— 
there is also a number of scientific periodicals, which 
naturally struggle here against many difficulties, but 
whose efforts on that very account are only the more 
meritorious. We also have newspapers in foreign 
languages at present, two in Englis four in Ger- 
man, oue French, and two Italian. The foreigners, 
whose organs these newspapers are, also support 
societies of charity and social enjoyment, which 
flourish alongside of similar establishments of the 
same kind founded and sustained by Argentine 
citizens ; for charity is a virtue fully generalized in 
this beautiful and wealthy country. 


Concerning the present condition of com- 
merce in the Argentine Republic, but little can 
here be added to what may naturally be in- 
ferred from the remarks on finance. There 
are, however, some statistical details of an 
eminently valuable character, and which we 
shall endeavor to set forth in as concise a form 
as possible. 

t is first of all necessary to make two im- 
portant observations in regard to the tables 
given below, namely: that the countries 
named therein are always those of entry or 
clearance, though they are, in some instances, 


* For a detailed statement of educational matters in the 
Republic, see the ANNUAL CyoLopzpia for 1874 and 1875, 
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by no means the source of production. For 
example, no inconsiderable proportion of the 
merchandise credited to France and England 
in the table of imports was sent to the various 
ports of these countries for shipment to the 
River Plate by countries having no direct 
shipping communication with South America, 
and conversely in the matter of exports. Some 
countries, as Switzerland, for instance, receive 
Argentine commodities in large quantities, but 
indirectly, and consequently their names do 
not appear in the tables at all. Belgium also 
figures in the first place among the purchasers 
of Argentine produce; but it would be a mis- 
take to believe that she takes such.a great 
quantity for her own consumption ; on the 
contrary, a large portion of it passes to Ger- 
many and to other North-European countries. 
Again, a great many loaded vessels are cleared 
for England, and nevertheless only touch in 
the Channel for orders—that is, to learn their 
final destination; in this way the owner is 
able to send his cargo to a market where the 
prices or other circumstances may be more 
favorable to his interests. Yet this produce 
appears in custom-house registers as exported 
to England; while, in reality, it is rarely in- 
troduced into that country, but generally 
figures among the imports of another one. 
Thus, it is easy to understand that the books 
of the Argentine Custom-House, and those of 
countries in commercial relations with us, 
cannot always agree on the head either of ex- 
ports or imports. 

Our tabies show quite large importations 
from Uruguay; but, at the same time, it is re- 
marked that these almost exclusively consist of 
foreign articles. This is explained by the fact 
that many of the large commercial houses of 
Buenos Ayres have their branches at Monte- 
video, for the purpose, according to their con- 
venience, of supplying both markets. On the 
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other hand, many vessels load in the Uruguay 
River, in Uruguayan ports, but, before setting 
sail for Europe or for North America, com- 
plete their cargoes with Argentine produc- 
tions, which is all the easier, as most of these 
ports are situated opposite Argentine river 
ports. Thus, the exporting merchants in these 
latter find it more advantageous to dispatch 
their goods on board the foreign vessel on 
the other side of the river, than to send them 
to the more distant market of Buenos Ayres, 
where freight and local expenses are much 
higher. 

Chili also sends goods of European manufac- 
ture to the Argentine Republic. The Chilian 
markets offer to the provinces of Mendoza, 
San Juan, and Salta, greater advantages for 
the acquisition of certain articles than through 
Argentine ports; and, although it is requisite 
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to transport them across the Cordilleras on 
mules, the transportation is in this way effected 
more rapidly and at much lower rates. This 
state of things will be notably changed on the 
completion of the principal railways; and 
even now a diminution of imports from Chili. 
may be remarked, due to the increased facility 
of communication between Argentine ports 
and the cities of the interior. 

We must yet remark, in reference to the 
column of totals in our statistics, that the 
values are not based upon the real cost of the 
merchandise imported or exported, but at an 
average of from 30 to 35 per cent. below the 
real value. , 

The total value of the imports and exports, 
and the names of the countries with which 
trade was carried on during the years 1870-74, 
are exhibited in the following table: 


COUNTRIES. 1870. 1871, 1872. 1878. 1874, Totals. 
MIB sv suns eevenes seas $7,811,689 | $7,838,403 | $15,201,913 | $16,859,094 | $16,777,061 | $64,488,160 
Bolivia (by land)............. 443,690 341,928 831,670 551,864 601,884 2,270,486 
Ginma Verses She eunge aug 8,960,520 8,124,189 4.253, 8,738,417 8,253,507 | 18,980,298 
Chili (by land and water) ..... 8,009,038 8,777,898 2,958,408 8,814,377 8,584,074 | 17,143,780 
MAGE LINER oh cance bare ucan 256, 208,14 296, 251,321 278.614 1,286,1 
i eee ea 19,837,788 | 20,689,951 25,581,128 | 29,2381 21,405,823 | 116,652,835 
MANAG 82 16) Scesthac'ca Dee 18,250,260 9,471,283 | 21,874,574 | 26,982,957 | 19,886,237 5,865,261 
DOANE Sica sibs exeen i 1,800, 1,288,881 471,687 8,677,612 8,073,152 | 12,806,668 
MOMMA ooh aie ocvecace 1,487,442 1,301,288 1,518,887 837, 1,158,779 7,248,666 
DME shee creniaiere eres 2,569,955 2,974,968 4,178,466 2, 4.268.214 1,926,907 
WV cacoiususivastoe eats 467,018 562,987 1,021,528 1,182,727 1,535,047 5,769,802 
Feru (by land)........ eee. 84,512 28,146 29,106 66,958 41,362 195,079 
OOMNON 56 obnc5 cavieceseca: 80,757 66,167 181,764 211,268 169,699 609, 
DOME. fis saa cabpiecelseute: 2,996,092 2,531,108 4,617,500 4,179,577 4,248, 18,572,825 
ee setae. 6,689,868 5,044,681 7,518,299 8,200,561 7,696,884 | 35,882,246 
United States............0... 2,566,195 22.980 994 8,727,809 5,182,284 | —-22.515.918 
Witt IU + sessccssyass és 92 1,044,148 5,776,634 1,410,779 1,055,999 764.29 4,898,197 
Other countries......0.00.... 207,144 578,612 65,8 782,1 284,533 2,467,759 
$78,424,662 | $66,158,186 | $99,505,958 | $111,580,978 | $94,104,898 | $444.774,197 
De SNE csr ios os bane 368,482 4,125,059 5,886,382 358, 4,961,491 23,689,899 
Total trade.......... $76,788,094 | $70,298,195 | $105,842,885 | $116,984,518 | $99,065.889 | $468,414,026 
The imports, and countries whence shipped, were as follows for the same quinquennial period : 
COUNTRIES, 1870. 1871, 1872. 1878. 1874. Totals. 
ne OEE ee isedivebecs $1,166,854 | $1,688,013 | $2,406,812 | $2,967,586 | $1,910,485 | $10,139,200 
Bolivia (by land)...........-. 198048 ares 111,718 * 81.19. T1486 552,548 
ite CEP Ee 8,357.49 2,550,098 8,268,538 2,968,958 2,651,388 14,796,476 
Chili (by land and water)... 1.369,772 1,658,578 1,257,202 1,444,182 1,257,817 987,551 
Mast Wades 2 oa..55203000000 ‘ 202, 291,7 877,397 585,578 468, 
WRI Soi ss cas cont eanve 12.911,151 14,537,010 | 16,816,066 | 19,344,148 16,227,806 | 79,836,176 
\ SS pee eons oe 12,757,236 6,763,822 | 18,108,622 | 18255188 | 12,275,349 63,155,160 
GINMIAUY 55. 5k 5 ob we cae sc esses 1,574,572 1,180,182 1,822,111 228,015 304,001 10,108,881 
WADE uh 6 teks scue casas 1,297,768 248,829 1,458,051 1,611,616 1,129,680 6,735, 
SS ERG PRR AIP 1,685,164 2,297,188 2,361,493 784, 2,620,656 | 18,248,285 
PUPORUAY 205.056 cece veseses 153,539 498.5 722,422 889,881 971,041 8,185,958 
Peru (by land) ......... pone 1B bet | Pare 800 rrr 
hg 1 ae og 23,1 52,257 76,346 188,379 126,827 166, 
Supe Aa Paeas cchaude tes 2,179,384 1,596,142 2,876,097 952,600 2,716,728 | 12820,946 
nited States................ 2,862,338 2,067,275 8,205,944 5,167,616 8,949,584 | 17,252,757 
SURO «ous nog vvasnnivest 2,100,011 8,478,346 4.214.333 2,735,299 8,827,856 855, 
ems S0ONON. i, .csceacduiess 216,364 246,928 291,788 877,897 835,573 1,468,045 
er countries.............. 46,205 126,787 851,290 810,724 83,724 872,780 
$44,269,937 | $40,299,615 | $54,685,844 | $66,458,878 | $52,187,908 | $257,834,572 
Fu transit... .505506 6653 8,270,111 : 4,968,799 4,606,326 8,773,274 488,158 
Total imports..... --|  $47,589.948 | $44,157,258 | $59,599,143 | $71,065,199 | $55,961,177 | $278,322,725 
The total value of the imports in 1875 and ra 
1876 was $55,765,627 and $34,910,000 respect- eA 
ively. : ; $97,839 97 
The subjoined report of the foreign trade aa uel z 
carried on at the very flourishing river port 111.871 40 
of Rosario is from Dr. Plaza’s Memoria to the 144,508 +4 
Congress of 1877: bore 
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The duties on foreign merchandise for Salta and 

Jujuy reached $21,768.73. 
he official value of foreign merchandise reém- 

barked and forwarded to other custom-houses of the 
Republic amounted to $355,223.25, the duties of 
which on entry reached $50,718.97. 

The official value of native products embarked in 
this port with destination to other ports of the Re- 

ublic was $477,808.66, and their export duties 

28,668.52. aaa 

The tax for lighthouses brought in $1,392.56; and 
the port duties reached the sum of $22.50. 

The total receipts for 1876 were as follows: 


Slash on hand 0335553 <2 sc voeccnseoawns $38,452 56 
BYADOVER o cicic seine sins ince ssdaeneceneeoes 1,109,069 34 
PERDOUES staissic ss clatesesiee'a ss aecics criss 122,794 30 
PUBINDA Nose ions aiactaasae sta aee 20,637 77 
Telegraphs,...... Shatoinie wiereieiciciar ei teicies 26,931 27 
Andine Railway. sciccce cess csi 2. 6,082 24 
PAGHtHOUSS tAX. So. coueee Se See ceeeaes 1,892 56 
Stamped: papers. fo 656s seaie canicosae 26,016 56 
Sundries 4 isco ace ecto sees ceat 188,908 14 
San Gerénimo telegraph.............- 804 05 
San Lorenzo telegraph................ 250 00 
Wational bank. 552025050 00sesssdeccs 261,619 49 

EP OUGE isaros nate/in ies eisisemin esate $1,802,458 73 


The above figures show a notable decrease. The 
imports of 1876 were $704,667.75 under those of 
1875, and exports fell $20,677.15, making a difference 
of $725,344.90, or a falling off of over 38 per cent. 

The causes of this decrease are but too well known. 
The present crisis has paralyzed the progress of com- 
merce-in the country, but its effects have been se- 
verely aggravated by the notorious bank question, 
which has caused a complete restriction of credit, 
this important branch of commerce having been 
forced into liquidation. But, doubtless, the present 
state of affairs is only temporary, and our ‘custom- 
house will soon recover its former importance. 

The advance to the Government by the London 
and River Plate Bank, which amounted to $725,000, 
was, at the end of 1876, reduced to $96,180. 

As the minister will see, the revenue of this cus- 
tom-house amounted to $1,232,448.92, but the cost 
of collecting this sum amounted to over 8 per cent. 


It may be found not uninteresting to present 
at one view the imports from the Argentine 
Republic to the United States, and the exports 


from the latter to the former, during the’ 


twenty years from July 1, 1857, to June 380, 
1876: 


YEARS. Exports. Imports. Totals. 
Sot utesetean er sie $1,313,807; $2,788,473} $4,098,280 

AUG cucacoechanstoas 904,594 2,725,218 8,629,812 
Bio Ft ep eee 1,438,285 070,033 008,268 
ASOD. aicdeetactece 999,708 4,020,848 5,020,556 
BSGU so eacccecccwenee 1,166,625 200,836 4,367,461 
T8695 fcezivccoks sees 1,084,858 1,973,852 8,058,71 
SOO Se accnc we ekeee 1,404,852 4,501,822 5,906,674 
ISOS yccemeeseaeees 1,072,031 5,971,227 7 043, 
DRGD sce eca eeeeoutes 1,798,619 ,586,166 5,884,785 
BOG Vcccnia dene eves sis 1,801,498 6,832,266 8,633,7) 
MOOV sas Secs e cals 2,599,514 842.811 8,442,325 
DBOS oe i heaecues 2,819,116 4,807,874 7,626,990 
INOS Scccssoctsmees 2,507,514 162.9 7,670,480 
TSUO ee asta seuieee 2,479,487 6,414,669 8,894,106 
BN(Es pwensas user cs 1,373,219 7,040.57 8,418,794 
ASIS oss ese es 1,450,664) 9,169,982! 10,629,646 
Wi Sra catkacusscrpess 3,234,992 587,843! 10,822,885 
Opens y was caiens 2,633,963 4,537,670 7,171,638 
ESE cmecet ssn ne 1,439,618 5,834,709 7,274,327 
BBO sen tousiese dees 1,535,052 8,602,736 5,187,788 

Totals.. $35,116,916) $99,668,576 $134,785,492 

Average perann...| $1,755,846) $4,983,429] $6,739,275 


The several ports of the United States car- 
rying on commerce with the Argentine Re- 
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public, and the values of the exports and im- 
ports for 1876, were as follows: 


PORTS. Exports. Imports, Totals. 

Beantorty Sa O.n seaneeassee nse eceses $39 $39 
Boston se.e ose cee ae $14,526) 2,687,211) 2,701,737 
Brunswick, Ga,..........008 D000 5.5.5. H 
New York .. 1,414,491| 915,486) 2,329,977 
Pensacola... 1,919)... a 1,919 
Portland..... 117,151).. 117,151 
Savannah...... A he 22,965 
BtaMlary a Gaincose sage ,000}...6. ealeiee 5,000 

Dotals cot ecagsiecscoc wn oe $1,585,052 $8,602,736 $5,187,788 
Carried by American flag. . . .| $1,187,040 $3,290,942' $4,427,982 
Carried by foreign flags...... 448,012/ 811,794) 759,806 

Totalsiesscycaceeeassss $1,585,052 $3,602,736| $5,187,783 


The annexed table will serve to show the 
value of the printed books imported from the 
countries therein expressed, in the four years 
1871-74: 


COUNTRIES. | 1871. | 1872. | 1878. | 1874. Totals, 
Belgium....... $4,000) $4,210) $8,710} $1,740) $18,660 
ORS: sdcsces MOG) cachet 4,811 7,89 
England....... 18,764| 23,588] 38,244] 20,181] 100,677 
Branoe'.. sy cca. 19,803} 65,218} 120,346 4685 58 
Germany ...... 400 46 2,469 2,050 Tl 
FBALY!. os a'sick sc 10,170; 2,219] 4,610] 16,180] 85,610 
Portugal....... 5,160] 11,090) 27,250! 10,100] 53,600 
Spalndscseuees 7,690| 8970) 8807] 29,061] 49,028 

nited States.. 4,616 4,823 8;046 8,744| 28,729 
Uruguay...... 008 4,652) . 6,867 5,689) 26,161 
Other coun- 

tries. 1,820 611 300 100) 2,381 
TRAUGIES <6 s.case} testes 1,035) 28,548) 19,625] 45,208 

Totals. .... $83,942 |$128,516 $254,003|$153,119 {$619,585 


ARKANSAS. The regular biennial session 
of the Legislature of Arkansas began on the 
8th of January, and came to an end on the 
9th of March, being limited by the constitution 
to 60 days. Ex-Governor A. H. Garland was 
elected to the United States Senate by anear- 
ly unanimous vote of both branches. A joint 
committee, including persons of both politi- 
cal parties, was appointed to notify him of 
his election. A Republican member of the 
committee addressed to him a separate com- 
munication, in which he said: ‘It may not be 
out of place for me, as one of the committee, 
and a conceded Republican, to advise you of the 
reasons that have prompted a majority of the 
votes of a majority of that party who hereto- 
fore have been found opposing you on many a 
political field. You found the State Govern- 
ment in confusion: you have restored peace. 
You found human life insecure and uncertain : 
you vouchsafed and gave protection to all, re- 
gardless of condition. You found financial 
prostration: you have built up the State’s 
credit. You found the State looked upon with 
distrust: you have placed her name high on 
the roll of States for integrity and honor. In 
fact, you have fully shown, as we believed, 
as Arkansas’s favorite son, that you knew her 
wants, and that you have as fully anticipated 
them in their fruition. With a firm and un- 
yielding hand you guided the ship of state, 
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until, to-day, she has become the peer of her 
proudest sister.” 

The following resolution of thanks to ex- 
Governor Garland was adopted by both branch- 
es of the Legislature, with little opposition: 

Resolved, That we hereby express our sincere 
thanks and gratitude to ex-Governor A. H. Garland, 
for his wise and peaceful direction of the ship of 
state, of which he took command in the heat of local 
civil war, when bitterness and prejudice were rank- 
ling in the hearts of our people, and which he has 
conducted through all perils safely and triumphantly 
to the close of his administration. 


The legislation of the session was for the 
most part unimportant. There was an act 
passed authorizing the several counties to fund 
their outstanding indebtedness, and one requir- 
. ing the Auditor of State, in connection with his 
biennial report, to publish ‘“‘an accurate de- 
tailed statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the public money, or evidences of in- 
debtedness, showing the several amounts paid, 
to whom paid, and on what account.” An act 
to reduce taxes provided for a levy of 1 mill 
on the dollar for defraying the general ex- 
penses of the Government and supplying defi- 
ciencies; 4 mills on the dollar in 1877, and 54 
mills after that year, ‘‘for the purpose of pay- 
ing interest on the public debt and redeeming 
the State bonds hypothecated by the State 
Board of Finance; 2 mills on the dollar, and a 
poll-tax of $1 per capita on male inhabitants 
over 21 years of age, for the support of pub- 
lic schools. The 5-mill tax, levied in 1876 for 
general purposes, was reduced by the same act 
to 1 mill. 

Negotiations for an adjustment of the State 
debt have been kept up during the year, but 
no definite action has been taken. Inreply toa 
communication from a committee of bondhold- 
ers, Governor Miller, in February, furnished 


the following statement of the indebtedness . 


and resources of the State, with interest com- 
puted to July 1st: 


Froating Dest: 

Sper cent. sorip.s <6 s-vecsscsevees $1,299,890 
Interest—estimated............ 178,745 
Non-interest-bearing scrip...... 81, 

Total floating debt........... $1,510,444 

Deduct amount retired by 1st July— 

CBUMIRION Sue cot a decece sour eces $600,000 
Total outstanding, July, 1877.. $910,444 
Bonds HELD BY THE UNITED STATES: 

6 per cent. bonds—old.............. $538,000 
ABUOPORE coccaacadcauesonsteuys 994,156 

6 per cent. funding bonds........... 68,000 
RDSONCRE. Fc vicccnutacarcdoees teins 87,800 

Total Government debt...... $1,737,956 
New Bonps: 
10. per cent. bonds.........-c0sseee ‘ $239,688 
6 per cent. bonds of 1874~75........ 256,000 
Total new bonds.............. ~~ $515,688 
OLp Unrunpep DEBT, EXCLUSIVE OF 
DUE THE UNITED STATES: 
d 6 per cent. bonds, and interest, $485,835 
New DED Dest: 

6 per cént. bonds of 1869~70........ $3,034,000 

Mnterottastvne $43 ode sc ssmehine 1,160,510 
Total new funded debt...... $4,194,510 
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Rarz0ap Ar Bonps: 


7 per cent. Railroad Aid bonds...... $5,350,000 
Interests cians cicscdeses Ean 1,807,145 
Total Railroad Aid bonds..... $7,157,145 
LrEvEE Bonps: 
7 per cent. Levee bonds............ $1,986,774 
ANGOPORE so Cav cascxcere saese ss ; 764,344 
Total Levee bonds........... $2,751,118 
REOCAPITULATION : 
Floating debt and interest to July 
1, 1877 $910,444 
1,787,956 
515,688 
485,835 
4,194,510 
7,157,145 
2,751,118 
Total, estimated to July 1, 1877, $17,752,196 
RESOURCES OF THE STATE: 
Assessed value of property, 1877~78, $91,000,000 
Tax for general purposes, and to pay 
interest on public debt ........... $793,000 
Deduct for assessing, collecting, and 
CeUnGHENT cscs cceaseess passes 183,000 
Leaving total revenue........ $660,000 
In addition, there is a 2-mill school- 
tax. : 
EXPENDITURES: 
Estimated expenses of State Govern- 
ment, Per Year..s...cceseces euseie $320,000 


This was followed by a proposition from the 
creditors for a settlement on the basis of 50 
cents on the dollar for 6 per cent. bonds, 35 
cents for Railroad Aid bonds, and 15 cents for 
Levee bonds. . This was not accepted, and the 
Governor, in laying the matter before the 
Legislature, expressed the opinion that it did 
not bring the debt within the limit of the 
State’s ability to pay. Itshould be noted that 
the validity of a large part of the State debt 
was questioned. The Legislature took no ac- 
tion beyond continuing the State Board of 
Finance. 

In the course of the summer this board re- 
ceived from John D. Adams and J. E. Redfield 
a proposition for a compromise of the State 
debt. It was in the following terms: 


Sirs: As a feasible and fair plan of funding and 
compromising the State debt, we propose the fol- 
lowing: pe 
There are now outstanding, of old bonds issued 

to the State and Real Estate Banks.......... 
Similar bonds issued for funding debt, under 

act passed in 1868, by which the old bonds 
issued to State and Real Estate Banks were 
funded in new 6 per cent. bonds, leaving out 
the new bonds given for the Holford bonds.. 
The Real Estate k actually received, on the 
hypothecated “Holford bonds,” $121,336, 
which, with interest, now amounts to......-. 897,982 08 


Making, in all, an undisputed debt of...... $3,727,827 08 


The legality of this debt, or of any part of it, has 
never been disputed by any one, so far as we know, 

Now, we propose to settle the entire debt of the 
State, excepting that part of it due to the United 
States, the outstanding scrip, and the 10 per cent. 
and Loughborough bonds, in new 6 per cent. bonds 
having 30 years to run, for the aggregate sum of 
$4,000,000. 

This will be the amount of new bonds to be issued, 
which will nominally exceed the amount of the un- 
disputed debt by the sum of $272,172.92. 


$485,335 .00 


2,844,510 00 
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But the real amount of the new bonds, estimating 
them on a basis of 6 per cent. bonds, will be less 
than the amount of the undisputed debt above men- 
tioned, for we propose that the new bonds shall not 
draw 6 per cent. from date, but that the interest for 
the first years shall be as follows: For the first year 
the interest shall be at 2 per cent. ; for the second 
year, 3 per cent.; and for the third year, 4 per cent.— 
which will be an annual reduction from the interest 
of the first three years of the following amounts : 


WOR thie SENG YOUN 6 ic oc csc sis ce visc cbse cscs ses $160,000 


For the second year.............. Rsiskeseealcescelce 120,000 
Wor CHOI YOars ccc cseccccecccvicesssescncevess 80,000 
TRA Sorc cscsc cee secnacs season neem +++ $860,000 


Which will make the new bonds, estimating them 
on the basis of 6 per cent. bonds, for an amount less 
than the old 4nd undisputed debt above mentioned, 
by the sum of $87,827.08. 

As it is desirable for the good name and prosperity 
of the State that all the paper outstanding, having 
her name and official seal on it, shall be withdrawn 
and canceled, we propose to get up and deposit, at 
the time of the issue of the new bonds, and without 
any further charge or remuneration than the funding 
of the undisputed debt as above mentioned, the fol- 
lowing outstanding bonds, the legality of which has 
been disputed—that is to say: . 


Railroad Aid bonds, with interest to July 1, 1877. $7,157,145 
Levee bonds, with interest to July 1, 1877....... 2,751,118 
Excess of Holford bonds, with interest to July 1, 
See h Ea eda ntaessmne closer tiealverce te aeanes 1,566,238 
Making, in all........... WP Roe nosien baeet eee $11,474,501 


of a disputed debt which the State will get ix with- 
out paying a cent therefor. 
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This will remove avery. ground of reproach against 
the State, and will give her as good standing as that 
of any State in the Union. 

We propose that the first semiannual coupon 
shall be payable July 1, 1878. 

No new bond shall be issued under this plan until 
we deposit in the State Treasury one-half of the 
nominal amount of each of said kinds of bonds 
above mentioned, both the disputed and undisputed, 
as they are above designated; and for every new 
bond of $1,000 issued, there shall first be deposited 
in the State ‘'reasury the following amounts of each 
of said kinds of bonds—that is to say: 

Of the old bonds issued to the Real Estate and 


State Banks, and of the bonds funded under 
the act of 1868, excluding the Holford bonds, ex- 


cept for amount which is undisputed.......... 981 95 
Of the Holford bonds, for amount disputed..... 891 56 
Of the Railroad Aid bonds..............ssseeees 1,789 29 
Of.the: Levee! bonds ics ecscsccsseesc na nesseesaee 687 78 

POU den scavnth otceusueasseWsle vse ie sescess $3,800 58 


The new bonds shall be issued in denominations 
of $500 or $1,000, at the option of the holders of the 
surrendered bonds, and similar provisions shall be 
made for securing the payment of the interest on 
the new bonds as is made by law for securing the 
payment of the interest on the new outstanding 

oughborough bonds. We are to pay all expenses 
in the matter, except that of printing the bonds. 

This 5 is made for the approval of the 
Board of Finance, and subject to the approval of the 
Legislature. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun D. Apams, 
For self and J. E. Repriexp. 
To the Board of Finance, City of Little Kock, 


STATE CAPITOL, LITTLE ROCK, 


This involves the wiping out of the entire 
disputed debt and the funding of whatever 
may appear to be the undisputed debt, with 
the exceptions noted in the proposal, the amount 
of new bonds being sufficiently above the nom- 
inal amount of debt to secure 6 per cent. inter- 
est from the start, while the actual interest 
shall be only 2 per cent. for the first year, 8 
per cent. for the second, and 4*per cent. for the 
third, The Governor, in making a statement 


of the matter to the public on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, gave the following as the actual amount 
of undisputed debt in the hands of private 
creditors as it would stand January 1, 1878 
(see page 38). 

This would make the amount of bonds to be 
issued under the proposed plan $3,243,117, in 
stead of $4,000,000, as roughly stated in the 
proposal of Adams and Redfield, and the pro- 
portion of disputed bonds to be surrendered 
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CLASSES OF BONDS. Principal. Interest. Total. 
Five per cent. State Bank bonds, 1837.......... 20. cee ec eee ee nec ee en seeeseeece ve $22,000 65,001 
Six por Gent. “ Gs JOR dw ccs uaaceateas cabsinys Chase ten eeak 108,000 925,120 120 
Six per cent. Real Estate Bank bonds......++eeseeeseseceeetererestereesececsenee 45,000 89, 134,550 
Six per cent. funding bonds, 1569...........+-+se sere se eees cert ee ester essences 941,000 837,138 1,278,138 
Six per cent. funding bonds, 1870, exclusive of those issued on account of Holford 777,000 205,020 2.02 
a a are eo che oss occa ies Coenen onus Gipspheccetsinecticsecoweuces 

Undisputed indebtedness on account of Holford HONIG ss isc ciecesecsspemdvacween 121,337 108,257 229,594 

Aggregate. ........csccccccscsccccscscecs 4G Ceab he chee be sesieekceabintaesene ae $2,014,337 | $1,008,086 | $3,022,423 


correspondingly larger, in order to secure the 
surrender of the entire amount, which is about 
$11,474,501. This proposal, as thus construed, 
was accepted by the Board of Finance, subject 
to ratification by the Legislature, which does 
not meet until January, 1879, unless a special 
session is called. Regarding the legal status 
of the disputed bonds, it should be stated that 
the Supreme Court of the State has declared 
the act under which the Railroad bonds were 
issued unconstitutional, and the United States 
Circuit has decided that the Levee bonds were 
lawfully issued. The arrangement for securing 
the surrender of these bonds is altogether in 
the hands of the creditors, who propose the 
plan of settlement. This plan of settlement 
failed at the end of the year, owing to the re- 
fusal of certain bondholders of the most ques- 
tionable class of the indebtedness to accede to 
the proposition, and not to the opposition of 
a majority of the Legislature or of the people. 

There was no State election this year, and 
no political action by the parties. The sessions 
of the Legislature being biennial, no official 
reports covering the operations of the year 
have been submitted. 

ARMY, UNITED STATES. Pursuant to 
the act of Congress: of August 15, 1876, the 
Army has been reduced to a maximum of 
25,000 men. As this act provided that no 
reduction should be made in the cavalry, it 
became necessary to reduce the other arms of 
the service to very scant dimensions. By Gen- 
eral Orders issued May 19, 1877, the maximum 
strength of all organizations, excepting cay- 
alry, was fixed as follows: 


Enlisted men of engineers................20eccceeeee 200 
Enlisted men of oi OO is  cickaead bss stews taeeeee 350 
nee - ORB <5 CRC ie. vests re St 114 
Jommissary-sergeants at posts... ........5....- ee eens 148 
Rhoapital-wtawarde. seu F 5. cnely'sSe pnd coe uscs kien 200 
West ine Gotachmont.. fois. aise dsccss ance neccsaas 200 
CDAPUOR. oo s chsanakee oben hemala tere Oc ope 800 

RIMERD HOOWES . 5... Soares eeeewns uaF one en cate a a eake 600 
Guard at milita: PISOD Soaks os a shametresceehaoa sce 74 


ry 
po far enlisted men per battery for 5light batteries 
0 cd EOP ECT E EEE PE a 5 Pe Me Toe 
Forty-eight enlisted men per battery for 5 batteries at 
BUND MPUNNONY. BORGON, 5.55 5 oobi weccncise reese cvasicnss 
Thirty-eight enlisted i battery for 50 batteries 
_ of artillery, and 5 enlisted men for non-commissioned 
staff at each of 5 regimental headquarters of artillery 
Thirty-seven enlisted men per company for 250 com- 
panies of infantry, and 5 for non-commissioned staff 
at each of 25 regimental headquarters of infantry.... 9,375 


In order to effect the necessary reduction, 
there was ordered a suspension of recruiting, 
and~the discharge of all soldiers whose terms 
of enlistment would expire before October 31, 
1877. Since July 1st, recruiting has not been 
resumed, excepting to a limited extent. 


1,925 


The actual strength of the Regular Army, 
according to returns received by the Adjutant- 
General, October 12, 1877, was as follows: 


General OMieets 2225. s.6 oie aedeesteesse ss kcadegeees 11 
Gondral StAfT-QUMBYE. oi. 5c sasadagenastisecaccsavsee 566 
Hospital stowirdsy. 3.05.5. osesdesscecisestes. 186 
OE DAEMON 5 soos <i 5.004 6.08o0e ciate 199 
Ordnance enlisted men..............eseseeeeee 846 
Enlisted men of staff corps..............0000-- T8L 
Ten regiments of cavalry: 
ORMDOIE AUG deena cine ag = a eacaboaseweavesose 439 
CUINGOG SGT 5S nta8 ves t= cdan <b webu iies es oe T9il 
CURVAISY 0) Savenchis co s\ hasae-csscsXtabevenetans 350 
Five regiments of artillery : . 
APINGER: FAS See secu ats nt e deal ebemonss ect 284 
MGulinteul MON), oe canicsscu cet eeeacceseeececes 2,321 
ao a bry... Ae space sh paecceabescneancat 2,605 
enty-five regiments of i : 
SPROCER CSS sae une Cyine a eee ms Edeetisedewwns 817 
PBMC MON coos spaces in oc ceetiee an op bans 8,778 
EMMY... 555s sc Sees we sveaescaecesenareapece we 9,C55 
Besides which there are reported as non-commissioned 
staff, unattached to regiments, Military Academy, 
recruits unassigned, Indian scouts, and prison-guard, 
SMOUNEDS TO— INGEN. occ ccceccdcscccsccnsprocseccied 1,877 
Rigtinl Oona es escent aiee Cone cok eco ee 404 
Retired OME. <5 cosccsc cei dicetbeceecesaabaessns 801 
And captain United States Army, by act of Congress... 1 
Aggregating officers and men..........-..++- 24,501 


The force available for war is made up of 
the cavalry, artillery, and infantry regiments, 
amounting to 20,610 officers and men, to 
which should be added the 11 general officers, 
and the officers of the general ‘staff serving 
with them, together with 570 Indian scouts. 

The country is divided into 10 military de- 
partments, each of which is commanded by a 
brigadier-general or by the senior colonel 
serving in the department, specially em- 
powered by the President of the United States. 
These departments, are then grouped into three 
geographical divisions, commanded by the 
lieutenant-general and by two of the major- 
generals. 

The Military Division of the Missouri, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sheridan commanding, em- 
braces the Departments of Dakota, Platte, 
Missouri, and Texas, commanded respectively 
ie ear: Terry, Crook, Pope, and 

rd. 


The Military Division of the Atlantic, 
Major-General Hancock commanding, com- 
prises the Department of the East, commanded 
by General Hancock ; of the South, by Colonel 
T. H. Ruger; and of the Gulf, by Brigadier- 
General Augur. 

The Military Division of the Pacific, Ma- 
jor-General McDowell commanding, includes 
the Department of California, commanded by 
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General McDowell; of the Columbia, by Brig- 
adier-General Howard; and of Arizona, by 
Colonel A. V. Kautz. 

General Sheridan’s command embraces sub- 
stantially the vast territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi, to and including the Rocky Mountains, 
from the Canadian line to the Mexican fron- 
tier, containing the great majority of the no- 
madic and hostile Indians of the country; 
headquarters, Chicago, Ill. General Hancock’s 
comprises, substantially, all the country east 
of the Mississippi, bordering the Northern lakes, 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; headquarters, 
New York City. General McDowell’s includes 
the States and Territories bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean ; headquarters, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Besides the above, there is: the Department 
of West Point, commanded by Major-General 
Schofield, which is somewhat exceptional in 
its nature, being designed to give due impor- 
tance to the Military Academy, and to invest 
the commanding general thereof with power 
to exercise all the functions necessary to se- 
cure thorough discipline and administration. 

The Secretary of War recommends that au- 
thority be given to the President to increase 
the strength of the depleted companies now 
embraced within the Army organization. He 
says: 

The Army now has a sufficient number of officers, 
regiments, and companies; but the companies are 
too small.’ [ recommend that the President be au- 
thorized to recruit all ae pre of infantry to 50 
men each, and all batteries of artillery to 75 men each, 
with power, in his discretion, in case of emergency, 
to increase the former to 100 and the latter to 122 
men each. We may safely assume that such a dis- 
cretion would be exercised with becoming modera- 
tion and prudence; and the result would be that 
the grand aygregate would never, in any probable 
emergency arising in the recess of Congress, exceed 
40,000 men, while 30,000 would suffice to meet any 
demands upon the Army that can at this time be 
certainly anticipated. 

It must not be forgotten, in considering this ques- 
tion, that there must always be a large percentage 
of an army not available for duty in the field. Be- 
sides the number of soldiers on the sick-list, and 
those employed on detached duty of various kinds 
a large number of men are always needed for guard 
and garrison duty. For example: we have now 
about 226 military posts, at most of which men are 
necessarily employed continually in taking care of 
and guarding government property. Wehave some 
18 arsenals and armories, besides about 40 store- 
houses or depots, at each of which is stored prop- 
erty of great value belonging to the Government. 
The vast interests involved in the protection of the 
property of the United States at these numerous and 
widely-scattered places renders it necessary to — 
a considerable force on duty for that purpose, an 
therefore withdrawn from other service. 


The number of desertions during the year 
ending June 30, 1877, was 2,516; 1876, 1,844; 
1875, 2,521; 1874, 4,606; 1878, 7,271. 

The Signal Service has continued its useful- 
ness in the diffusion of scientific and practical 
information. The duties now devolved upon 
that service are, besides the instructions in mil- 
itary signaling and telegraphy, to conduct the 
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observation and report of storms; to report 
upon the average depth of water in the great 
rivers of the interior, and give notice of their 
dangerous rises; to give assistance to the life- 
saving service on the coast; and to construct 
and repair military telegraph lines. There 
have been maintained, during the year, 159 sta- 
tions of observation. Of the. published ‘ In- 
dications,” 86.16 per cent. have proved correct. 
The average of 90 per cent. is believed to be 
attainable. These reports appear regularly in 
almost all of the daily newspapers of the coun- 
try, and no great storm has passed over the 
United States without pre-announcement. 

The publication of the official records of the 
Civil War has been diligently and systemati- 
cally pursued during the past year. Since the 
beginning of the work, several years ago, there 
have been published 47 volumes, containing 
more than 33,000 pages, of which 37 volumes 
relate to the United States, and 10 to the Con- 
federacy. The war-records of the Confederate 
States have been publislied up to the end of 
the year 1861. <A very large amount of mate- 
rials remains for publication. It is the inten- 
tion to print all records pertaining to the war. 
But there are important documents in the 
possession of State and private societies and 
individuals. This fact explains the marked 
difference between the quantity of Federal and 
that of Confederate documents that have been 
issued; since the records are published in chro- 
nological order, and many early ones relating 
to the Confederacy are not yet in the posses- 
sion of the Government. 

The estimates of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, amount to 
$43,115,443, as follows: 


Salaries, contingent expenses, and postage........ $1,193,884 
Military establishment...) 00. scseccecsevebeseee 81,597,270 
PUDHOM WORKS: ciccic tiinice se dancin cede anueescaleemse ae 7,953,078 
Milacellanooun <5). cccicsceccnssstesn nase ponsenace 2,371,210 


The most important army operations during 
the year were those against the Nez Percés In- 
dians under Chief Joseph. The great body of 
the Nez Percés have been for several years on 
the Lapwai Reservation, in the northwest part 
of Idaho Territory. But ever since 1863, Jo- 
seph, at the head of about 500 Indians, has 
claimed the boundaries of the reservation as 
established by the Stevens treaty of 1855, more 
especially that part of it west of Snake River, 
in Oregon, and known as the Wallowa Valley. 
Though this valley was never the home of Jo- 
seph and his followers, who usually lived on 
Salmon and Snake Rivers, nevertheless they 
persisted in their claims toit. It was conceded 
to them by President Grant, in his executive 
order of June 16, 1878; but on June 10, 1875, 
this order was revoked, and all that part of 
Oregon west of Snake River, embracing the 
Wallowa Valley, was restored to the public do- 
main. It has been partly surveyed; forms a 
part of Union County, Oregon, and settlers 
have acquired legal titles under the laws of the 
United States. 
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Early in 1877 the Government decided to 
have Joseph and his band removed from the 
Wallowa to the reservation in Idaho. Orders 
were accordingly given to General Howard 
“to occupy Wallowa Valley in the interest of 
peace,” and efforts were made by that officer 
to induce Joseph to comply with the wishes of 
the Government. On the 21st of May, General 
Howard reported that he had had a conference 
with Joseph and other chiefs on the 19th, and 
that “they yielded a constrained compliance 
with the orders of the Government, and had 
been allowed 30 days in which to gather in their 
people, stock,” etc. On June 14th the Indians 
belonging to Joseph from Wallowa, White Bird 
from Salmon River, and Looking-Glass from 
Clearwater, had assembled near Cottonwood 
Creek, on the border of the reservation, ap- 
parently in compliance with their engagement, 
when news reached General Howard, who was 
at Fort Lapwai, that four white men had been 
murdered on John Day’s Creek, to the south of 
this reservation, by some Nez Percés, and that 
White Bird had proclaimed that he would not 
go on the reservation. Information of other 
murders was also received. General Howard 
now dispatched two cavalry companies, with 
99 men, under Captain Perry, to the scene of 
disorder. The latter officer found the Indian 
camp at White Bird Cafion, and on June 17th 
made an unsnecessful attack, with a loss of one 
lieutenant and 33 men. 

General Howard now determined to take the 
field in person, and, having collected a force of 
about 400 men, on July 11th discovered the In- 
dians in a deep ravine on Clearwater, near the 
mouth of Cottonwood Creek, where he at once 
attacked them. On the next day the Indians 
were fairly defeated and driven in confusion, 
losing their camp and much of their provis- 
ions. General Howard reported 23 warriors 
killed, ‘at least twice as many ’ wounded, and 
23 taken prisoners, besides 17 women and chil- 
dren captives. His own loss was 13 men killed, 
and 2 officers and 22 men wounded. General 
Howard’s force was about 400; the Indians 
numbered 400 warriors. 

On the 17th Joseph began his famous retreat 
eastward toward the Buffalo country by the 
Lo-Lo trail, which, in the language of General 
Sherman, is “one of the worst trails for man 
and beast on this continent.” General How- 
ard delayed pursuit for some days, to give in- 
creased security to the people in his rear against 
apprehended danger, and to enable his own re- 
enforcements to come within reach. He then 
reorganized his command, sending one force up 
north into the Spokane country; another was 
held in reserve near the Indian reservation; 
and he himself, with a select force, started in 
pursuit on the Lo-Lo trail. TheIndians reached 
Rawn’s Fort and passed up the Bitter-Root 
Valley with a large herd of horses. Colonel 
Gibbon; who was then in Montana, started in 
pursuit with 15 officers and 146 men, who were 
afterward joined by 34 citizens. He overtook 
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the Indians on a branch of Big Hole or Wis-. 
dom River, and attacked them August 9th; but 
being greatly outnumbered, he was compelled 
to assume the defensive, till the Indians with- 
drew on the night of the 10th. Colonel Gib- 
bon reported his loss at 2 officers, 6 citizens, 
and 21 enlisted men killed, and 5 officers, 4 
citizens, and 81 men wounded. The enemy’s 
loss was. about 90 killed, besides a large num- 
ber wounded. 

On the morning of the 11th General Howard 
arrived with a small escort, and resumed the 
pursuit. On August 20th, when General How- 
ard was at Camas Prairie, the Indians turned 
on him, stampeded and ran off his pack-train, 
which was partly recovered by his cavalry. 
The Nez Percés, after leaving Henry’s Lake in 
Montana, passed up the Madison and Fire-Hole 
Basin into the National Park, and crossed the 
divide and the Yellowstone River above the 
falls and below the Jake. They next crossed 
the Snowy Mountains and moved down Clark’s 
Fork, with General Howard in close pursuit. 
On September 18th Colonel Sturgis had a fight 
with them on the Yellowstone below the 
mouth of Clark’s Fork, capturing several hun- 
dred of their horses, and killing a number of 
the Indians. He continued the pursuit. The 
Indians crossed the Yellowstone, passed north 
through the Judith Mountains, and reached the 
Missouri River near Cow Island on September 
22d. On the following day they crossed the 
Missouri, and continued north toward the Brit- 
ish boundary. 

Meanwhile General Howard had sent word 
to Colonel Miles, at Tongue River, of the flight 
of the Indians. Colonel Miles at once moved 
across the country with such troops as he had 
at hand, and, turning north, crossed the Mis- 
souri River near the mouth of the Mussel-Shell. 
On September 30th he overtook the Nez Percés 
near the mouth of Eagle Creek, and, after a se- 
vere engagement, in which 2 officers and 21 
men were killed, and 4 officers and 38 men 
wounded, he captured the entire band of In- 
dians, numbering between 400 and 500 men, 
women, and children. The Indians in this fight 
lost, in killed, 6 of their leading chiefs and 25 
warriors, besides 46 wounded. General How- 
ard, with a small escort, arrived on the field a 
short time before the surrender, but did not 
exercise any command. 

“Thus,” says General Sherman, ‘has termi- 
minated one of the most extraordinary Indian 
wars of which there is any record. The Indi- 
ans throughout displayed a courage and skill 
that elicited universal praise; they abstained 
from scalping; let captive women go free; did 
not commit indiscriminate murder of peaceful 
families, which is usual; and fought with almost 
scientific skill, using advance and rear guards, 
skirmish-lines, and field-fortifications. Never- 
theless, they would not settle down on lands 
set apart for them ample for their mainte- 
nance; and, when commanded by proper 
authority, they began resistance by murdering 
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persons in no manner connected with their al- ferent divisions of Asia were as follows in 


leged grievances.” 
ASIA, The area and population of the dif- 


der Erde,” iv., 


1877 (see Behm and Wagner, See srane 
Gotha, 1877): 


AREA, IN SQUARE MILES, POPULATION 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS. 
Of Divisions. Of Subdivisions. Of Divisions. Of Subdivisions. 
BERBMIA Ts coctcs datas scone ceingcseccssieaccisisias welcaciccasadies| 4,004,000 iacie 8,429,000 aacuiaee 
Russian Central Asia...... Sie cesiesaaeasieeaces sis Stora eel cess atens TS319,600 oy) bo cases at. 4,650,213 
TARO ALG, Sais cuice tc cecsiseaoss weee.culasiece siaalavenielctsisioie [ata sia steno ZOO00" Mt  Srtvacccae’ TilP “eecice sare 
Territory of the Turkomans............. dives eaves ecesce| cscascice HOsTO0S | reieais sai 175,000 
FAVA. saelscaeciaess Beet inieenecianecinetce Sisiele boss's aes RAR BASoe ; 22,300 seisieinib tc 700,000 
PORUAUI accor h ccieis loctns ae eh se Hong sm ece ual see emma cas AR 84,000 eae caee 2,286,000 
MEMPRLORIN 5 via sins ciesaisiawiee sienisisis Ase OES asec isle a me piste ate senaee SBO0F Pie rence : 00, 
PRMOONGE IE coat oa-cc a eccnice cehsice cs sinee nieee a cwiswecieicne Settee 432:000.- il) 9 2idartes 580,000 
BOGRIOIIR 5 «cine secbenia tase since dsinaeiane saieaseiee pajdqasirell wacaciensr 19420007 fo ctseesen 500,000 
SMMMRRAT: AGUA S565 fo cea Ceca a oes Shek Dede 2,066,000 ae 8,991,000 een 
CasPIAN SEA (exclusive of islands)... .......2cecesseeeeeeces AGO OU mal wasteaccee whl <lstcaread. Ml ebeeuectse 
TIMMOMED viccccceseanvencase Rain piaieGiaiaascamosse ses ane “17, an (em See ae 4,893,332 
feniy ra iN Asias saivcctecse coe ceece' Reais 43,500 Sereiews 13,141,641 
BRMORa, cc sitke ce aiccssn eas ecilaceousians BIS 7 li Ga tee: 84,868 
Arabia (independent) SC8100 4 li eascteace 8,700,000 
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Afghanistan........ BIBG0O. 8 | sacceee's 4,000,000 
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Native states .... ........ 549, 382 47,962,500 
Countries of the Himalayas 400 300,000 
French possessions.. .. 197 266,308 
Portuguese possessions 1,487 527,517 
Ceylon...... 454 2,418,741 
Laccadives . 744 6,800 
Maldives 2,615 159,000 
Hrnpostan......... eek ee se || RASTER HOO2 | waka wces 
— or 88,556 2,747,148 
Manipoor::: <.:<o0.~3'- 7,600 26,000 
Tribes eek of Assam 18,000 Seen eate 130,000 
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Sunda and Molucca Isiands...........c..ecsccece ‘ 672,500 Sares 7 26,120,000 
Philippine and Sooloo FARA 5 5. sass rasceee sts of TISNO0 ee ceeais : ,450,000 
Andaman Islands.............. Waghasatethuvebew esse cet 2,550 Bey Pe 8,500 
Nicobar Islands........... REPT rr NES a en gacseeess 720 oediiee'e's 5,000 
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The war between Russia and Turkey, which 
occupied the attention of all Europe during 
1877, was also of great interest. to a large part 
of Asia. At the same time that the Russians 
entered upon Turkish territory in Europe, they 
crossed from the Caucasian provinces into 
Turkish Armenia. Although at first decided- 
ly successful, they afterward met with several 
reverses, which forced them to retreat to the 
border. In October they again began to ad- 
vance, and in November took the fortress of 
Kars. This made their campaign in Asia a 
complete success. (See TURKEY.) _ 

Besides the vast territories of Russia and 
Turkey in Asia, the war also affected the en- 
tire Mohammedan world on that continent. 
Persia, although not taking an active part in 
the struggle, was known to sympathize with 


Russia. In Afghanistan, Turkistan, and India 
the struggle: was watched with the greatest 
interest by the Mohammedan population, and 
large contributions of money, with expressions 
of sympathy, were sent to Constantinople. (See 
MonAMMEDANS.) 

An event which in its ultimate results may 
again change the political map of Asia, was 
the death of the Amir Yakub Beg of Kashga- 
ria. The Chinese troops having, at the close 
of 1876, completely subdued the rebellion in 
Soongaria, after a campaign of ten years, pro- 
ceeded to attack Yakub Beg in his own terri- 
tory. In the midst of the campaign he died— 
by an assassin’s hand, it is said. (See Kasu- 
GARIA.) 

In India, Lord Lytton, in the presence of a 
vast assembly of native chiefs, proclaimed the 
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assumption of the title of Empress of India by 
Queen Victoria, on January Ist. The proc- 
lamation was made at Delhi, and conducted 
with all the pomp and splendor of an Eastern 
court. The political division of India was 
changed in 1877 by the incorporation of Oude 
in the Northwest Provinces. Large districts 
of India and China were visited by severe 
famines in 1877. In India they prevailed 
chiefly in the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, and the distressed districts in these 
two provinces included an area of 138,700 
square miles, and a population of 27,000,000. 
The measures adopted by the Government for 
the relief of the sufferers diminished many of 
the worst features of the distress, if they were 
not able entirely to alleviate the suffering. In 
China, the Government contributed very little, 
and the suffering produced by the famine, as 
described by missionaries, was truly horrible. 
(See Inp1a and Cura.) 

The relations of India with its neighbors on 
the west, which in the beginning of the year 
promised to be of a friendly character, after- 
ward became very threatening. Even the 
Khan of Kelat, who during the preceding 
year had given proofs of friendship to India, 
was reported to entertain hostile feelings 
toward the British, while Shere Ali, the Amir 
of Cabul, openly negotiated with the Russians. 
The occupation by the Indian Government of 
the highly-important town of Quetta, in Be- 
loochistan, in the beginning of the year, and 
of the towns of Dadur and Mitri later on, was 
considered an important step toward the as- 
cendency of British influence in Central Asia, 
and was bitterly resented by the Khan of Kelat. 
In this feeling he was strengthened by the 
Amir of Cabul, who called upon him to join 
in an alliance with the Russians. This the 
Khan of Kelat refused to do, and even Shere 
Ali was reported to have been dissuaded from 
his negotiations with Russia by a special envoy 
sent to him from Constantinople. (See Ar- 
GHANISTAN and BELOOcHISTAN.) 

Japan was, in 1877, the scene of a rebellion 
which, in point of numbers engaged, and its 
duration, was certainly the most important that 
the Government of the Mikado had yet encoun- 
tered. (See JAPAN.) 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 
PROGRESS. The Discovery of Oxygen in the 
Sun.—The American Journal of Science for 
August, 1877, contains an important article by 
Prof. Henry Draper on the discovery of oxy- 
gen in the sun by photography. In previous 
experiments the presence of the various ele- 
ments found in the sun was indicated solely by 
dark, or absorption, lines in the solar spectrum. 
The discovery of Dr. Draper consists in demon- 
strating that oxygen reveals itself by bright 
lines or bands, and does not give absorption- 
lineslike the metals. ‘‘We must therefore,” 
the discoverer remarks, “‘ change our theory of 
the solar spectrum, and no longer regard it 
merely as a continuous spectrum with certain 
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rays absorbed by a layer of ignited metalli 
vapors, but as having also bright lines and 
bands superposed on the background of con- 
tinuous spectrum. Such a conception not 
only opens the way to the discovery of others 
of the non-metals, sulphur, phosphorus, sele- 
nium, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, car- 
bon, ete., but also may account for some of the 
so-called dark lines by regarding them as in- 
tervals between bright lines.” Dr. Draper 
continues : 


From purely theoretical considerations derived 
from terrestrial chemistry and the nebular hypothe- 
sis, the presence of oxygen in the sun might have 
been strongly suspected, for this element is currently 


‘stated to form eight-ninths of the water of the globe, 


one-third of the crust of the earth, and one-fifth of 
the air, and should therefore probably be a large con- 
stituent of every member of the solar system. On 
the other hand, the discovery of oxygen and prob- 
ably other non-metals in the sun gives increased 
strength tothe nebular hypothesis, because to many 
persons the absence of this important group has 
presented a considerable difficulty. 

At first sight it. seems rather difficult to believe 
that an ignited ie in the solar envelope should not 
be indicated by dark lines in the solar spectrum, and 
should appee not to act under the law, ‘* A gas, when 
ignited, absorbs rays of the same refrangibility as 
those it emits.’’ But, in fact, the substances hither- 
to investigated in the sun are really metallic vapors, 
hydrogen probably coming under that rule. The 
non-metals obviously may behave differently. It is 
easy to speculate on the causes of such behavior, and 
it may be suggested that the reason of the non-ap- 
pearance of a dark line may be, that the intensity 
of the light from a great thickness of ignited oxygen 
overpowers the effect of the photosphere, just as, if 


-&@ person were to look at a candle-flame through u 


yard thickness of ignited sodium vapor, he would 
only see bright sodium lines, and no dark absorption- 
lines. Of course such an explanation would neces- 
sitate the hypothesis that ignited gases, such as 
oxygen, give forth a relatively large proportion of the 
solar light. In the outburst of T Corone, Huggins 
showed that hydrogen could give bright lines ona 
background of spectrum analogous to that of the sun. 


The Sun-Spot Period.—Prof. Wolf’s Astro- 
nomische Mittheilungen, No. xlii., February, 
1877, contains an exhaustive discussion of sun- 
spot observations from 1749 to 1877. The first 
thirty-five years average ninety days of obser- 
vation per annum; the next thirty-five, sev- 
enty; from 1819 to 1848, two hundred and 
sixty; and from 1849 to the close of 1876, 
three hundred and seven: making, in one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight years, twenty-two thou- 
sand days in which the number of sun-spots 
had been determined. Some earlier records, 
from 1610 to 1748, are also discussed. The 
mean length of the twenty-four periods is 
found to be 11.1 years, subject, however, to 
considerable variation ; the shortest being 7.3, 
and the longest 16.1 years. Dr. Wolf has 
found, moreover, that the average time of in- 
crease—from minimum to maximum—is but 
four and one-half years, while that of decrease 
is six and one-half years. From the whole dis- 
cussion he finds evidence of a longer sun-spot 
period, which he fixes at about one hundred 
and seventy-eight years. This cycle, as he re- 
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marks, is equal to six periods of Saturn, fifteen 
of Jupiter, or sixteen of the eleven-year sun- 
spot periods. 

In the Astronomische Nachrichten, Nos. 2,123 
and 2,124, Dr. Spoerer, of Potsdam, gives 
some recent results of his solar observations. 
A striking feature of the sun’s surface in 1876 
—an epoch of spot minimum—was the rela- 
tively high chromosphere in the polar regions, 
though large prominences were less numerous 
than usual. One solar explosion was witnessed 
—a jet of flame which shot up suddenly and 
remained visible seven minutes. Dr. Spoerer 
twice observed prominences at points on the 
limb where spots almost immediately after- 
ward made their appearance. The spots were 
generally observed within thirty degrees of the 
equator, though found occasionally at higher 
latitudes. 

Mass and Density of Mercury.—As the peri- 
helion of Encke’s comet is in the vicinity of 
Mercury’s orbit, the occasional near approach 
of the two bodies furnishes data for deter- 
mining the disturbing influence of the planet. 
A new and greatly reduced value of Mercury’s 
mass has thus been obtained by Dr. von Asten 
after a thorough discussion of the comet’s-per- 
turbations. According to this astronomer, the 
mass of Mercury is to that of the sun in the 
ratio of 1 to 7,600,000. The corresponding 
density is 0.88, that of the earth being 1. This 
density is slightly greater than that of Mars, 
and less than that of Venus. 

The Late Transit of Venus.—The reduction 
of the transit observations of December 8, 
1874, has been patiently looked for by the sci- 
entific public. A preliminary estimate, based 
on a few of the French observations, gave a 
parallax of 8”’.879, corresponding to a dis- 
tance somewhat less than 92,000,000 miles. It 
now appears, however, that this value (of the 
parallax) must be materially diminished. In 
October, 1877, the official report of Sir George 
B. Airy, the astronomer-royal, on the obser- 
vations made by the expeditions sent out by 
the British Government was given to the pub- 
lic. The general result, derived from a dis- 
cussion of all the British observations, is a 
parallax of 8”.760, from which the astronomer- 
royal finds the sun’s distance to be 93,300,000 
miles. This value of the parallax is consider- 
ably less than was expected by astronomers— 
less by one-tenth of a second than that ob- 
tained in various methods by the most trust- 
worthy researches. Thus we had: 


This discrepancy, it must be confessed, is 
somewhat perplexing, and other reports will 
be looked for with undiminished interest. It 
is proper to add that Sir George Airy’s discus- 
sion takes no account of the photographs ob- 
tained by the British observers. A large num- 
ber of these sun-pictures are yet to be ex- 
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amined, and the details of the process are 
reserved for a separate report. 

New Determination of the Diameter of Ve- 
nus.—A. W. Downing, Esq., of Dublin, Ireland, 
has recently communicated to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society the result of his discussion of 
the observations of the vertical diameter of Ve- 
nus made with the Washington Transit Circle 
during the years 1866-’72, inclusive. The true 
diameter of the planet, derived from this dis- 
cussion, is 7,469 miles—less by 150 miles than 
the value found by Prof. Peirce from obser- 
vations made by the Washington Mural Circle 
during the year 1846. The density correspond- 
ing to this diameter is slightly greater than 
that of the earth. 

The Mass of the Earth.—It is well known 
that a fixed relation exists between the solar 
parallax and the mass of the earth. The value 
of the latter, as derived from Sir George Airy’s 
determination of the former, is z3;/g53, the 
mass of the sun being unity. oe 

The Satellites of Mars.—On the night of Au- 
gust 11, 1877, Prof. Asaph Hall, of the United 
States Naval Observatory, noticed a small star 
near the disk of Mars, and recorded its posi- 
tion. Cloudy weather prevented any further 
observations till the night of the 16th, when, 
at 11" 42™, a star of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth magnitude was again observed very close 
to the planet. The relative places of the two 
bodies were carefully noted, and after an inter- 
val of nearly two hours the planet and star 
were a third time examined, when it was found 
that the latter was moving with the former. 
Prof. Hall at once concluded that he had discov- 
ered a Martial satellite. On the morning of 
the 17th the observations were submitted to 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, who, from the data 
furnished by Prof. Hall, calculated the period 
of the satellite at nearly thirty-one hours. This 
indicated that the body would pass .behind 
Mars on or before the night of the 17th. That 
evening it was accordingly looked for in vain. 
About 1 o’clock, however, on the morning of 
the 18th it reappeared on the opposite side of 
the planet’s disk. On the evening of the same 
day it was again found very nearly in its pre- 
dicted place, and its position was determined 
by Profs. Hall, Newcomb, and Harkness. 

About 4 o’clock on the morning of the 18th 
Prof. Hall discovered a second satellite, inte- 
rior to the first, and of somewhat superior 
brightness. On the same day these discover- 
ies were communicated to Prof. Joseph Henry, 
LL. D., Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, by whom they were announced to the 
principal astronomers both in Europe and 
America. 

From a series of observations extending to 
the morning of August 21st, the elements of the 
orbits of both satellites were computed by Prof. 
Newcomb. The distance of the inner one from 
the centre of Mars is about 5,800 miles, its pe- 
riod seven hours and thirty-eight minutes; the 
distance of the outer satellite is nearly 15,000 
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miles, and its period thirty hours and fourteen 
minutes. The inclination of their orbits to the 
plane of the ecliptic is about twenty-five de- 
grees. 

Before the discovery of these satellites the 
determination of the mass of Mars was a prob- 
lem of much difficulty, the planet being so 
small as to have little effect in disturbing the 
motions of other bodies. Burckhardt’s deter- 
mination gave the ratio of its mass to that of 
the sun as 1 to 2,680,387. Leverrier, after im- 
mense labor, found the ratio to be that of 1 
to 3,000,000—a close approximation to New- 
comb’s value derived from observations of the 
exterior satellite, viz, sos$on0, that of the 
sun being unity. The density corresponding 
to a diameter of 4,200 miles, this value of the 
mass is 0.715. 

The Martial satellites are the smallest mem- 
bers of the planetary system hitherto discov- 
ered. Prof. Newcomb, on the assumption that 
their surfaces have the same reflective power 
as that of Mars, infers that their diameters 
cannot much exceed ten miles. 

The most remarkable fact in regard to these 
bodies is the extremely short period of the in- 
ner satellite, which completes three revolutions 
in less than a Martial day. It seems difficult 
to reconcile this rapidity of motion with the 
nebular hypothesis as proposed by Laplace. 

Within four months from the date of their 
discovery these diminutive bodies were lost to 
view by reason of the increasing distance of 
Mars from the earth. Fortunately, however, 
Prof. Hall had secured about fifty observations 
of each, by the discussion of which he will be 
enabled to determine the elements of their or- 
bits with a good degree of accuracy. The sat- 
ellites will not probably be again observed till 
1879. 

New Minor Planets.—Since the issue of our 
last volume the following names have been 
given to minor planets discovered before 1877: 
No. 150, Nuwa; 161, Athor; 162, Laurentia; 
163, Erigone ; 164, Eva; 168, Sibylla; and 169, 
Zelia. Nine new members of the group were 
discovered during the year, bringing the num- 
ber up to 178: Myrrha, No. 170, was first seen 
by M. Perrotin, at Toulouse, on the 10th of 
January; No. 171 by Borelly, at Marseilles, 
January 13th; Nos. 172 and 173 by the same 
astronomer, February 10th and August 2d; 
No. 174 by Watson, at Ann Arbor, September 
8d; Idunna, No. 175, by Peters, at Clinton, Oc- 
tober 13th; No. 176 by Henry, at Paris, No- 
vember 5th; No. 177 by Palisa, at Pola, No- 
vember 6th; and No. 178 by Watson, at Ann 
Arbor, November 12th. Hind, of London, 
Borelly, of Marseilles, and Palisa, of Pola, are 
now each credited with ten asteroids; Gold- 
schmidt with fourteen, Luther with twenty, 
Watson with twenty-one, and Peters with twen- 
ty-seven. The whole number is distributed 
among thirty-two observers. The elements of 
those recently discovered, so far as published 
up to November, 1877, are as follows: 
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Mean Long. |Lon.As 
No. Name, Dist. Period. | Eccen. Inclin. Per: | Node: 
Fy Days. Cat A eat a Ye ne 2 
159 | Amilia 8.125 | 2018.06 | 0.116 | 6 5100 40 185 05 
461. | Athor...:. 2.376 | 1337.72 | 0.133 | 9 10312 56; 18 33 
162 | Lurentia 8.021 | 1917.95 | 0.165 6 3/147 44° 38 15 
163 | Erigone 2.407 | 1868.78 | 0.090 | 4 11/296 15 152 7 
164 WY sa scccs 2.591 | 1528.71 | 0.321 24 29) 0 40) T7 29 
165 | Loreley 8.129 | 1489.82 } 6.073 11 10/282 24 804 1 
166 | Rhodope..| 2.720 | 1688.46 | 0.289 11 41) 30 52,129 15 
167 irda esos 8.216 | 2109.12 | 0.812 | 1 42) 82 89170 % 
168 | Sibylla 8.378 | 2267.80 | 0.067 | 4 85| 5 43/209 86 
169 NR Ss ses 2.858 | 1822.55 | 0.181 | 5 31/826 35 354 85 
170 | Myrrha 2.551 | 1488.22 | 0.065 14 21! 98 37 801 18 
TTL stocwseere 8.147 | 2089.81 | 0.141 | 2 30/151 21/100 54 
PB eaves Sace 2.379 1340.68 | 0.101 | 9 41/326 17/881 48 


It will be noticed that the number of aster- 
oids discovered per annum is now gradually 
decreasing. Thus, the numbers in 1875, 1876, 
and 1877, were 17, 12, and 9, respectively. 
Those recently discovered are small, generally 
of the twelfth or thirteenth magnitude. The 
orbit of Eva, No. 164, is remarkable both for 
its eccentricity and inclination. 

The Elements of Gerda.—In the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten for November 10, 1877, we 
find an interesting discussion of the observa- 
tions of Gerda, the 122d member of the group, 
by John N. Stockwell, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This planet was discovered by Dr. Peters, at 
Hamilton College, New York, in 1872, and the. 
observations of that year extend from the 31st 
of July to the latter part of September. Ob- 
servations were also obtained in 1873, 1876, and 
1877. Mr. Stockwell obtained elements which 
almost perfectly represent the entire series of 
observations excepting those of 1873. It was 
impossible, however, to find an orbit which 
would harmonize the observations of that year 
with those of 1872, 1876, and 1877. The con- 
clusion was accordingly reached that the planet 
observed for Gerda in 1873, not far from its 
computed place, was really a different body 
never before observed. In order to test this 
question, Mr. Stockwell computed elements 
from the observations of 1873 alone. The ele- 
ments of the two orbits are as follows: 


Erocu, 1873, Novemser, 7.0 M. T., WasHInGToN. 


Planet of 1873. Gerda, 

0. PF WA 8. gle 
Mean longitude .............008- 35 4 56.6 47 13.55 
Meanianomaly<s-<-ces< cas saves 181 50 19.1 | 187 27 44.50 
Longitude of perihelion.......... 218 14 87.5 | 208 19 29.05 
Longitude of ascending node ....| 178 58 9.4) 178 59 39.87 
InclinaWion. .24;< s.2<s0etwesenese 136 2.5| 1 36 1897 
Angle of eccentricity ............ 1 58 39, 2 0 51.09 
Mean daily motion ............+. 618/7.9390 | 614/’3542 
Mean distance .........cccereess 8/7.2205 3’’.2190 


Mr. Stockwell thus concludes his interesting 
discussion : 


If we compare these elements, we shall at once per 
ceive that four elements of the two orbits are almost 
identical, namely, the mean distance, the eccentrici- 
ty, the inclination, and the longitude of the node; 
while the transverse axes form an angle of about five 
degrees with each other, and the mean anomaly of 
Gerda is greater than that of the other planet by 
more than five and a half degrees, and its mean lon- 
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gitude is greater by about seven-tenths of a degree. 
Although the two bodies are apparently so close to- 
gether, we must remember that an are of their orbits 
amounting to seven-tenths of a degree implies a dis- 
tance of about 3,600,000 miles. It is perhaps impos- 
sible to decide with certainty in regard to the iden- 
tity of the planet observed in 1873 with that of Gerda ; 
the close similarity of most of the elements would 
seem to indicate an identity, while the dissimilarity 
of the other elements and the impossibility of rep- 
resenting the observations indicate, perhaps with 
equal force, a dissimilarity. If there are really two 

lanets moving in orbits so extremely near together, 
it must happen in the course of time, unless their 
mean distances are exactly the same, that they will 
approach each other so closely that their mutual per- 
tayiadions will cause them to unite and form a single 
planet. 


Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites.—The 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society for April, 1877, contains an interesting 
communication from Charles Todd, Esq., of the 
Adelaide Observatory, South Australia, on the 
phenomena of Jupiter’s satellites, with notes on 
the physical appearance of the planet. “On 
one or two occasions,” this astronomer re- 
marks, “‘ when a satellite has been on the point 
of occultation, it has appeared to be projected 
on the disk of the planet; or rather, as it ap- 
peared independently to my assistant (Mr. Ring- 
wood) and myself, as if seen through the edge 
of the planet, as if the latter were surrounded 
by a transparent atmosphere laden with clouds, 
I noticed this on two occasions, viz., on August 
21st, at the disappearance of the first satellite, 
when the satellite was distinctly seen on or 
through the edge of the disk for about two 
minutes before disappearance—I say through 
the edge of the disk, because the satellite was 
less bright than in a similar position at a tran- 
sit; and again at the disappearance of the sec- 
ond satellite on August 28th. Mr. Ringwood 
also noticed it on August 12th and 19th, at 
occultation of first and third satellites. In 
each instance the planet was splendidly de- 
fined—better than I ever remember to have 
seen it in England.” 

In regard to changes observed in the appear- 
ance of Jupiter Mr. Todd continues: “I was 
much impressed on some nights with the sud- 
den and extensive changes in the cloud-belts, 
as though some tremendous storm was in prog- 
ress on the planet’s surface, changing the form 
and dimensions of the cloud-belts in an hour 
or two, or even less.” 

The Physical Condition of Jupiter.—The ob- 
servations of Mr. Todd, especially those of Au- 
gust 21st and 28th, 1876, appear to strengthen 
the views advanced by Mr. Proctor in respect 
to Jupiter’s present condition. These views 
are presented at some length in Tue Popv- 
LAR Sorence Montuty for May, 1877. The 
appearance of Jupiter’s surface, the motion 
of its cloud-masses, etc., indicate, according to 
Mr. Proctor, that the planet is much less ad- 
vanced in its physical history than Mars and 
the earth; that it has a very extensive atmos- 
phere, probably from 6,000 to 11,000 miles in 
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depth; that the spots have proper motions 
with respect to the surface, and do not indi- 
cate the true rotation-period of the solid or 
liquid planet; that the nucleus is intensely hot; 
and, finally, that this giant member of our sys- 
tem ‘‘may justly be described as a miniature 
sun, vastly inferior in bulk to our own sun, 
inferior to a greater degree in heat, and in a 
greater degree yet in lustre, but to be com- 
pared with the sun—not with the earth—in 
size, in heat, and in lustre, and, lastly, in the tre- 
mendous energy of the processes which are at 
work throughout his cloud-laden atmospheric 
envelope.” 

The Rotation of Saturn.—In the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten for August 16, 1877, Prof. 
Asaph Hall gives a new determination of the 
length of the Saturnian day. The value hith- 
erto accepted, and said erroneously to be Sir 
William Herschel’s final determination, was 
10" 29™ 16*.8—nearly fifteen minutes great- 
er than the period found by Prof. Hall. On 
the night of December 7, 1876, a bright spot 
was noticed on the ball of Saturn. It was two 
or three seconds in diameter, round and well 
defined, and of a brilliant white color. From 
December 7, 1876, to January 2, 1877, nineteen 
observations were secured : twelve at Washing- 
ton, by Profs. Hall, Eastman, and Newcomb; 
four at Cambridgeport, Mass., by Mr. A. G. 
Clark; one at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by Miss 
Mitchell; one at Albany, N. Y., by Mr. Boss; 
and one at Hartford, Conn., by Mr. Edgecomb. 
A discussion of these observations gives 10* 
14™ 23°.8 as the period of rotation, with a 
probable error of 2*.38. Prof. Hall remarks, 
however, that “this value has been found by 
assuming that the spot had no proper motion 
on the surface of the planet. Whether this 
was really the case or not we cannot determine 
from the observations.” 

Appearance of Saturn’s Rings.—Prof. Hall, 
of Washington, commenced a series of obser- 
vations of Saturn’s satellites in 1875, which he 
continued till January, 1877. During this time 
occasional attention was given to the system 
of rings, especially after the publication of Mr. 
Trouvelot’s description of their phenomena as - 
observed by himself. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, Prof. Hall has not been able to see the 
slightest trace of certain peculiarities noticed 
by Mr. Trouvelot. The former remarks that 
during a summer in Washington there are not 
more than six or eight nights in which the 
26-inch refractor gives excellent images of Sat- 
urn. ‘On these nights,” he says, “the appear- 
ance of the planet is very beautiful; but my 
experience is that on these rare nights one will 
see fewer strange phenomena about the ring 
and the shadows than when the images are 
blurred and indistinct. Still I do not wish to 
be understood as denying the reality of what 
others have seen and described. I can only 
say that during the past two years I have not, 
been able to see some of these things.” Prof. 
Hall adds: 
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The appearances which I have seen, and which 
may be worthy of notice, are the following: 

1. The principal division of the ring has been 
easil visible to the present time (January 10, 1877), 
but 1 have not certainly seen any other division, 
although at times there is an appearance of slight 
markings on the ring which may be caused by other 
divisions. 

2. The dusky ring when seen on a good night ap- 
pears remarkably bright. Although the edge of the 
ring will be turned toward the earth early in 1878, 
and the position is rapidly becoming more unfavor- 
able for observation of the dusky ring, I have no- 
ticed this brightness more especially in 1876. It is 
possible that this is only a result of the great light- 
power and good definition of our glass. The appear- 
ance of the dusky ring is well described by Mr. 
Trouvelot as ‘‘ somewhat like particles of dust float- 
ing in a ray of light traversing a dark chamber.” 

8. The outline of the shadow of the ball on the 
ring, as I have said, always appears of a regular and 
continuous curvature, but the convexity of this out- 
line is turned toward the ball, and not away from it 
as it is usually drawn, and as we ought to see it if 
the surface of the ring is a plane surface. This 
shadow of course appears on different sides of the 
ball before and after opposition, and I have examined 
it in both positions and always with the same result 
viz., the convexity of the outline is turned towar 
the ball. 

The phenomenon here described may possi- 
bly be explained by regarding the system of 
rings as lenticular in form. 

Orbit of Hyperion.— Although Hyperion, the 
faintest satellite of Saturn, was discovered in 
1848, the extreme difficulty of observing it has 
prevented the accurate determination of its 
orbit. In the Astronomische Nachrichten for 
June 19, 1877, Prof. Hall gives approximate 
elements derived from his observations in 1875 
and 1876 with the Washington refractor of 26 
inches aperture. Prof. Hall concludes that 
the plane of Hyperion’s orbit does not coincide 
with that of the ring, but lies between those of 
‘Titan and Iapetus. The mean distance from 
the centre of Saturn is found to be 939,440 
miles; the period 21* 7* 28" 16°; and the ec- 
centricity 0.125. The orbit is therefore more 
eccentric than that of any other satellite; the 
difference between the greatest and least dis- 
tances of the body being greater than that be- 
tween the mean distances of Hyperion and 
Titan, the large satellite next interior. 

Comets.—The first comet of 1877 was dis- 
covered by M. Borelly, at Marseilles, on the 
morning of February 9th, and independently 
on the morning of the 10th by Pechile, of 
Copenhagen. It passed its perihelion on the 
19th of January, at a distance of 75,000,000 
miles from the sun. For several days after 
its discovery it appeared as a circular nebulous 
body, without either tail or nucleus. Its ap- 
parent diameter, on the 20th of February, was 
8’, which corresponds to a true diameter of 
63,000 miles. On the 16th and 17th of Feb- 
ruary Father Secchi examined the spectrum 
of this comet, and found in it the usual three 
bri ometary bands. 

The seeond comet of 1877 was discovered at 
Strasburg, on the 5th of April, by Dr. Win- 
necke. It was well observed both in Europe 
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and America, and became sufficiently bright 
to be seen by the naked eye. The elements 
of its orbit resemble those of the comets 
1827 II, and 1852 II. ‘The stellar nucleus 
appeared to be composed of about a dozen 
stars of the twelfth magnitude. The comet 
passed its perihelion about April 19th, ata dis- 
tance of some 90,000,000 miles from the sun, 
being then rather farther from the earth.”— 
Christie’s Observatory, No. 1. 

The third comet of the year was discovered 
by Lewis Swift, Esq., of Rochester, N.Y., at 
95 30™- on the evening of April 11th. The same 
body was independently observed three days 
later by Borelly at Marseilles. 

At the May meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society Lord Lindsay read a paper on 
the spectra of the second and third comets of 
1877. That of the former showed three bright 
lines, which did not coincide with the posi- 
tions of the lines of carbon. The spectrum of 
the nucleus, when examined with alow power, 
appeared continuous, but with a high power it 
gave three bright lines. According to Mr. 
De Ja Rue, the spectrum had lines very near 
the magnesium line. 

D Arrest’s Comet.—The periodic comet of 
D’ Arrest, whose last previous return was in 
1870, was discovered by M. Coggia, at Mar- 
seilles, on the 8th of July, 1877, very near the 
position indicated by the ephemeris of Leveau. 
As this comet sometimes passes within a short 
distance of Jupiter, its motion is occasionally 
greatly disturbed by that planet, and hence the 
elements of its orbit are liable to great varia- 
tion. The comet passed its perihelion on the 
10th of May. ; 

Another comet was discovered by M. Cog- 
gia on the 14th of September, three days after 
its perihelion passage. Its least distance from 
the sun was 1.576; greater than the mean dis- 
tance of Mars. 

The sixth comet of 1877 was discovered by 
Dr. Tempel, of the observatory of Arcetri, 
near Florence, on the 2d of October. Its 
perihelion passage occurred on the 27th of 
June, and its least distance from the sun was 
1.024. 

De Vico’s comet of short period, whose re- 
turn was due in 1877, entirely escaped detec- 
tion, though carefully looked for by several 
astronomers, 

The motion of Swift's comet, the third of 
1877, is direct; that of the first, second, fifth, 
and sixth, retrograde. 

Meteors.—The August meteors were seen, in 
1877, wherever the state of the atmosphere 
permitted observations. On the night of the 
10th Rev. J. L. Gay, of Parsons, Ka., counted 
The November shower was 
observed. at Blocmington, Ind., on the morning 
of the 14th. The meteors, however, were by 
no means numerous. In an hour and fifty 
minutes—from 15 55™ to 3” 45™-—fifty-four 
were counted by two observers. This was at 
the rate of thirty per hour. The morning of the 
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15th was cloudy. The meteoric shower of 
December 11th-12th, whose radiant is in the 
vicinity of Alpha Geminorum, was observed in 
Indiana, on the night of the 11th, by Prof. 
S. B. Wylie, of the State University. Between 
10 and 12 o’clock fourteen meteors per hour 
were counted by one observer. 

Aérolites and Meteorice Fire-balls.—About 
twenty or twenty-five minutes past 7 o’clock on 
the morning of January 3, 1877, aremarkable 
fall of meteoric matter occurred near Warren- 
ton, in Warren County, Mo. No explosion 
was heard; but a peculiar sound, compared by 
some to the whistle of a distant locomotive, 
called the attention of observers to the descend- 
ing meteorite. The direction of its motion 
appeared to be from northwest to southeast. 
Several limbs of a tree were broken off by its 
fall, and the meteorite itself was dashed into 
numerous fragments. The weight of the en- 
tire mass was nearly 100 lbs.; the specific 
gravity, 3.47. 

About 4 o’clock in the afternoon of January 
23, 1877, a meteor of great brilliancy was seen 
at several points in Indiana and Kentucky. 
Its height, when first seen in Decatur and 
Monroe Counties, was not less than 70 miles. 
It exploded with a loud detonation over Har- 
rison County, Ky., and reached the earth’s 
surface nine miles north of Cynthiana, pen- 
etrating the soil to a depth of thirteen inches. 
Its weight was over thirteen pounds, and its 
specific gravity 3.41. Full descriptions and 
analyses of the Warrenton and Cynthiana 
stones, by Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, will be 
found in the American Journal of Science for 
September, 1877. 

A meteor of great brilliancy was seen at 
Ellettsville, Ind., about half-past 2 o’clock on 
the morning of February 8th. As described in 
the ** Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society,” vol. xcii., it was “ first seen in the 
southeast, crossed the meridian south of the 
zenith, and disappeared at a point about 80° 
or 35° south of west, and 10° above the hori- 
zon. Numerous sparks were emitted by the 
meteor in the latter part of its track, and a 
luminous train remained visible for several 
seconds,” 

The Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society for April, 1877, contains a 
description, by Captain G. L. Tupman, of a 
very large meteor seen in England, at London, 
Cambridge, Brighton, and many other places, 
about 10 o’clock on the evening of March 17th. 
When first observed it was vertical over Taun- 
ton, in Somersetshire, at an elevation of 60 
miles. Its course was northward; height at 
disappearance, 29 miles; length of visible 
track, 59 miles; time of visibility, 8 or 4 
seconds. The meteor was in its ascending 
node, and approaching perihelion. At London 
its apparent magnitude was two-thirds that of 
the full moon. From Waterford it was seen 
to be double, the less part closely following 
the greater. All along its track small frag- 
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ments or sparks were observed to fall nearly 
vertically toward the earth. No deposit was 
found, however, nor was any explosion heard 
after the meteor’s disappearance. Its radiant 
was very nearly in right ascension 145°, and 
north polar distance 95°. Its motion was 
direct, and its perihelion distance about 0.85. 

Inthe Observatory for May, 1877, Mr. Robert 
J. Lecky describes a fire-ball which passed over 
Ireland at 9" 26™, Greenwich mean time, on 
the evening of April 6th. It was “‘ remarkable 
for its great size as well as for extreme bril- 
liancy, especially at the moment of explosion, 
the force of which was something terrific; for, 
although the distance must have been 50 miles, 
the houses in the city of Cork were shaken, 
and the windows rattled with as much violence 
‘as if from an explosion of gunpowder.” The 
course of the meteor was from north to south, 
and the explosion took place over the Atlantic. 

On the evening of June 12th, about 8 45™, 
a large meteor was seen in Marshall, Delaware, 
and Monroe Counties, Ind., the points of ob- 
servation in the first and last being nearly 200 
miles apart. Its motion was from west to east, 
and its height above the earth’s surface at the 
moment of its disappearance was estimated 
at 80 miles.—(American Journal of Science, 
August, 1877.) 

A fine bolide was seen at Putney, and other 
places in England, about 8" 13™ on the even- 
ing of August 17th. Its apparent path was short, 
extending only from Beta Piscium to Omicron 
in the same constellation. ‘It had the ap- 
pearance of a large round ball of bluish-green 
color, and one person saw a small body left, as 
it were, behind it, and following in its track; 
it was visible some two or three seconds.” 

A large meteor was seen at Bloomington, 
Ind., September 27th, at 7* 30" p.m. It ap- 
peared in the northeast, about 50° above the 
horizon. Its apparent size was estimated at 
one-fifth that of the full moon. Its motion 
was westward, and before reaching the me- 
ridian it separated into three fragments, each 
larger than Jupiter. 

A daylight meteor of great brilliancy was 
seen in Virginia between 4 and 5 o’clock P.M. 
—just before sunset—on the 20th of Novem- 
ber. Its course was westward, and its disap- 
pearance was followed by a loud detonation, 
like the prolonged roar of distant thunder. 
At Richmond it was first seen near the zenith, 
and it disappeared ina bank of cloud near the 
horizon. Its brightness was intense, and its 
track remained for forty minutes. 

The New Star T Corone.—The Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten for February 20, 1877, 
contains a communication from Prof. Schmidt, 
director of the observatory at Athens, Greece, 
detailing his observations of this star from its 
sudden outburst in 1866 tothe close of 1876. 
These observations show that in May, 1866, 
the star fell in nine days from the second to 
the seventh magnitude ; that this rapid change 
was followed by a gradual decrease from the 
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seventh to the tenth magnitude during the 
years 1866~74; and that throughout the years 
1875 and 1876 the magnitude had remained 
nearly constant. But during the whole period 
of ten and a half years variations of brightness 
were observed through approximately regular 
periods of 94 days. Thus, after the first sud- 
den fall in 1866, the star again increased from 
the seventh to the eighth magnitude in less 
than five months. Both the length of the 
period and the extent of the variation appear, 
however, to be diminishing. The color of the 
star has been constant—a pale yellow. 

The New Star in Cygnus.—On the 24th of 
November, 1876,* Dr. Schmidt, of Athens, 
noticed a new star, of the third magnitude, in 
the constellation Cygnus. The three nights 
immediately preceding had been cloudy, buf 
the star had not become visible on the night of 
the 20th. Astronomers throughout the world 
were at once notified of the discovery, and the 
object was diligently observed both in Europe 
and America. Its apparent magnitude very 
rapidly diminished from the date of its discov- 
ery. Inafew weeks it became invisible to the 
naked eye, and in Jess than three months its 
light was no greater than that of a star of the 
tenth magnitude. 

The spectroscopic analysis of the light of 
this star was undertaken by Cornu, Vogel, and 
other astronomers. At first, and for some time 
after its appearance, it exhibited a continuous 
spectrum, with a number of bright hydrogen 
lines, thus resembling the spectrum of the new 
star in the Northern Crown. This spectrum 
gradually changed, however, until it was found 
to consist of a single bright line, corresponding 
in position to the characteristic line of the gas- 
eous nebule. In short, Mr. Copeland’s obser- 
vations at the Dunecht observatory justify the 
conclusion, according to Lord Lindsay, that 
the star has been transformed into a planetary 
nebula—a process exactly the reverse of that 
imagined by Laplace in his nebular hypothesis. 

Star Systems.—The Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society for January, 1877, 
contains a paper by Mr. J. R. Hind on the orbit 
of Alpha Centauri. By combining two sets 
of measures of the angle of position made by 
Lord Lindsay at the Mauritius in 1874, with 
those of Sir John Herschel, Captain Jacob, and 
Mr. Powell, and adopting the angle for 1752.2 
given by Lacaille’s right ascension and declina- 
tion, Mr. Hind obtained the following elements: 


Peri-astron passage.........0.s.eee0- 1874.85 
INODOs cir esc s Pobaadbe suds eeeke see 21° 487.0 
Node to peri-astron on orbit ........ 59° 827.1 
MRCHUAUION icone cccsessvecacessetess 82° 18.4 
POORER OLED oa5 ose ne Voce Sones vees se 0.6673 
Semil-Axis major... -2...ccececcscecece 21/'.797 
Period of revolution................ 85.042 years 


With an annual parallax of 0”.928, which is a 
mean between Henderson’s value, as corrected 
by ers, and that of Moesta, the mass of 
the system is found to be greater than that of 


* The announcement of this discovery came too late for 
our last volume. 
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the sun in the ratio of 179 to 100, and the 
semi-axis major of the orbit 23.49. 

Dr. Doberck, of Colonel Cooper’s observato- 
ry, Markree, Ireland, has been devoting special 
attention for several years to the orbits of binary 
stars. His elements of Omega Leonis and Eta 
Cassiopese were given in our volume for 1876. 
The periods of others, together with the eccen- 
tricities of their orbits, as given in the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy” and the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, are as follows: 


Eccen- 

NAME. Period. tricity. 

Gamma Corone Borealis ............ 95.5 years. | 0.350 
BUS COMDicves necessaries tees ess s 95.9 & 0 077 
A OOUSr dncdcnsatiecsaces esas tins 1274 * 0.708 
Paw Ophincht. G<icsccssaseocsccaesa 185.2 * 0.582 
Lambda Ophiuchi ........... .....00- 241.0 * 0.493 


Burnham's Double-Star Discoveries.—The 
American Journal of Science for July, 1877, 
contains a paper by S. W. Burnham, Esq., of 
Chicago, on his double-star discoveries made 
with the 18-inch Chicago refractor. The la- 
bors of this distinguished observer, of which 
honorable mention was made in our volumes 
for 1875 and 1876, are still continued with inter- 
esting results. No. 488 in his latest list, a star 
which had been previously known as triple, is 
now shown to be quintuple. No. 440, which 
had also been recognized as a ternary system, 
is proved to consist of seven members, ‘the 
whole forming one of the finest multiple sys- 
tems known.” No. 442 is a system of at least 
seven members : three comparatively large 
stars, between the eighth and ninth magnitude, 
with four very minute companions. Mr. Burn-~* 
ham’s list is continued in this paper to No. 452. 

In the last volume of the ‘* Annals of the Ob- 
servatory of Paris,’ M. Wolf gives the details 
of several years’ labor devoted to the Pleiades, 
together with some interesting conclusions in 
regard to the relations existing between the 
members of the cluster. In this well-known 
asterism, where the unassisted eye sees only 
siz stars, more than 600 have been observed 
with the telescope, and nearly all have been 
accurately mapped. In addition to this deter- 
mination of their relative positions the com- 
parative magnitudes of over 500 have been 
carefully measured. Several very small nebu- 
le have also been detected within the group, 
and the light of many of the stars is certainly 
variable. But one of the most interesting facts 
established by M. Wolf is that the stars of the 
cluster have the same proper motion—leaving 
no room to doubt their physical connection. 
The discussion indicates, moreover, that their 
orbital motions inter se, or about a common 
centre, are extremely slow in comparison with 
their progressive motion in space. 

Changes in Nebule.—In the American Jour- 
nal of Science for December, 1877, Prof. E. 8. 
Holden, of Washington, presents evidence of 
the proper motion of the Trifid Nebula, desig- 
nated as No. 20 in Messier’s catalogue. This 
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remarkable object was discovered as long since 
as 1764. The available evidence is therefore 
drawn from a century’s records, including the 
observations of Sir William and Sir John Her- 
schel, Messrs. Mason, Smith, Lassell, and Trou- 
velot, and Profs, Langley, Pickering, Winlock, 
Holden, and Eastman. A detailed discussion 
of the recorded facts justifies the conclusion, 
according to Prof. Holden, that this nebula, 
during the period from 1784 to 1877, has not 
only moved from its first observed position, 
but has likewise undergone perceptible changes 
of brightness. 

The position of the Trifid Nebula at the be- 
ginning of 1860 was R. A. 17" 53™ 51*.8, 
NP. D. 118° 1’ 80.9. 

According to Dr. Tempel, the large nebula 
known as No. 8 in Messier’s catalogue has now 
a very different appearance from that given in 
Sir John Herschel’s drawing made at the Cape 
of Good Hope just forty years since. These 
changes he thinks can only be accounted for 
either by the nebula’s change of position in re- 
lation to the stars by reference to which it was 
delineated, or by great changes in the consti- 
tution of the nebula itself. The observations 
of Dr. Tempel were made with the large Amici- 
telescope, at Arcetri, near Florence. 

AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. The 
area and population of Australia and Polynesia 
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were, according to the latest accounts, as fol- 
lows: 


Sq. Miles | Sq. Miles |Popul’tion| Popula- 
COUNTRIES. of Sub- of of Sub- | tion of 
divisions. | Divisions.| divisions. | Divisions, 
CONTINENT OF AUSTRA- 
DEA 19 c/e'e cinsinie.se « 6iejc's,sfisice aes 2,945,227) ...0.00- 1,939,331 


Tasmania (Dec. 31, 1875)! 
New Zealand ( “ 1876) 
Other islands.......... | 
ISLANDS SOUTH OF THE 
TRopPIO oF CAPRICORN 
New Guinea.......... 
New Hebrides... 
New Caledonia 
Feejee Islands. 
Friendly Island 
Samoa Islands. 
Tahiti 
Marquesas Island ee 
Other islands .......... 
IsLANDS BETWEEN THE 
EqQuATOR AND THE 


TROPIC OF CAPRICORN|........ $83,952). 5 526 2,207,030 
Sandwich Islands. 56,897) .. 
Caroline Islands 18,800).. 
Pelew Islands .. 10,000} . 
Gilbert Islands.. 40,000) . 

Other islands 6.200) cess caer 
ISLANDS NORTH OF THE 

HGQUATORS sac daic.s soe vocacses a by 6] Pee 140,900 

MW bapepee ca oosegrierr il Rey se Se 8,425,102)......../4,886,699 


The estimated population of each of the colo- 
nies comprising the continent of Australia was 
as follows: 
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COLONIES, Population, 
Victoria (December 31, 1876).............. 34 
New South Wales (June 30, 1876)........ . 617,166 
Queensland (May 1, 1876)...............6. 73,283 
South Australia (December, 1876)......... 225,477 
Western Australia (December 81, 1876).... 27,821 
Montharn: Torrey 45190 32s 0c ccepe has Ps 743 
INGUVON  csitencccaaceet ae bsccaceess ioscen 55,000 
MMMM So ties Coa keucreg Ceasieces sees es 1,939,831 


Some of the social statistics in the different 
colonies were as follows: 
Vou. xvu.—4 A ‘ 


NAMES OF COLONIES. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
ded South Wales (1875)........ 4,605 | 22,528 | 10,771 
UOMING. ccieeh oo cccteeevvdihent Recess eevee sites 
South Australia (1875) .......... 1,688 8,634 | 4,036 
Western Australia (1876)........ 192 7 473 
PRIGEGEA LL AAs a vavde eee eel! Sense. [i ae tens seine 
Queensland (1875) .............. 1474 6,706 4,104 
New Zeal detec grcunevewse en arya err erry. anes 


The following table shows the rate of taxa- 
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tion per head of population, the revenue, the debt on December 31, 1874, for each of the 
imports and exports for 1874, and the public Australian colonies: 


NAMES OF COLONIES. Rate of Text) Revenue, Dae. | Imports. Exports. 
& a. d. 
Victoria sis: acne. se cise iiscaes ads oawateseiteeneaes 2 8 0% 236, £18,990,553 | £16,953,985 | £15,441,109 
Naw: South Walesiscscasiisoesescecsetesiecoeenes 2 2 64 4,126,303+ 10,516,371 11,293,789 345,608 
South Australiassss<csc0 3 ack sburesbectcc ees weet 111 9¥ 1,003,820 3,320,600* 4,203,802* | 4,805,051* 
Queensland: vilecye ctacnaecceccerst caste a onetce 811 8% 1,288,377+ 6,954,586* 8,194,312* | 8,608,831* 
warn ania -.t.5 Serdacacenecosaeaacaee ae cde toeser 2 18% 676* 1,489,400* 1,185,942* | 1,085,976* 
Western Australia o.o: ces cseues teen nec uss sac: 84 148,078 135,000* 349,841* 391,218* 
New Zealand s cern indoor tcel ec care eee 412 2,047,234+ 17,671,106* 8,029,172+ | 5,475,844+ 
The telegraph statistics were as follows: = z 
ES zg oe eS s 
3 a BsElz.| S. 
COLONIES. Meo | Stations. | Messages. oe § gz at $4 ms 
$ st Bg EO & 
3 a 5 oe S o 
New South Wales (Jan. 1,1876)' 8,012 187 719,745 = 4 a = 
Victoria (Jan. 1, 1876)......... | 4,510 164 732,869  N.South Wales (1875), 681 | 11,120,100 | 6,064,500) 217 | 95,057 
South Australia (Jan. 1, 1877)..| 3,904 105 825,051 Victoria (1874)...... 802 | 15,788,888 8,136,740) 216| 119,542 
Western Australia (Oct.31,1874) 800 ae 84,086 Avant Austrais (isto 857 | 4,481,525 | 2,950,997|....| 18,879 
Tasmania (1875) .............. 396 82 44,626 West Australia (1874)) 44 /........6.) sees eee lene eleeene nes 
Queensland (Jan. 1, 1876).....} 5,229 112 284995 Tasmania (1875) ....|140|..........|....... 84| 7,569 
New Zealand (March 1, 1876) ..| 7,247 142 | 1,051,086 Queensland (1874).../ 162 | 2,885,547 |1,929,062| 52) 22,696 
New Zealand (1875). .| 583 | 10,427,851 6,211,861|....|........ 


The postal statistics for the different colonies 
were as follows: , 


The live stock in the different colonies was 


as follows: 


NAMES OF COLONIES. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. | Pigs. 

New South Wales (March 8151876) 5.3 ciccccccssaceceecateceeaees 257,696 8,184,086 24 382,536 190,950 
Wictoria (Mareli: 8101816): ..caccsccateessiotinxcascccescasoreceuwess 196,184 1,054,598 11,749,532 140,765 
South: Austraiia\(March 811876). ccc ccccies cs oxtessoneacas 107,164 219,240 6,179,395 Pres 
Western Australis (1804) ic cs0ecaisicws asic op caeecane ee sees oacs 26,637 46,748 77,861 13,290 
amma TLOIG les sock fio ace ee das ASes ee ccs eee 98,473 118,694 1,719,761 i 

ORGAN LISTON 5.5 55 cesaspasebiaseteiecsseoeece ee ee 120,761 1,805,210 209,818 46,147 
NGw Zealand (1874="16) 5 isco.e.0.es Seteesisecisiassaciecse paver svoeron 95,874 7,485 9,418,922 86,814 


Sir Redmond Barry made the following 
statement of the libraries of Victoria at the 
International Congress of Librarians, held in 
London. In Melbourne, the Government Li- 
brary has 90,000 volumes, the library of Par- 
liament 40,000, and the libraries of the Univer- 
sity and of the Supreme Court together 33,000 
volumes, making, in all, 163,000 volumes. None 
of these libraries date back further than 1853, 
There are, in addition, 30,000 volumes in the 
libraries of different societies, and an unknown 
number in 14 popular libraries. Outside of 
Melbourne, the colony has 130 libraries with 
174,103 volumes, not including circulating li- 
braries. In 1874, books to the value of £267,- 
000 were imported in Australia. The Govern- 
ment has contributed £50,388 to the costs of 
the library buildings, while £150,510 were 
raised by subscription for building purposes 
and the purchase of books, 

In New South Wales, early in 1877, the min- 
istry, being defeated in Parliament, thereupon 
advised the Governor to dissolve that body. 
He consented to take this step if the supplies 
necessary to carry on the various departments 
of the public service, pending an appeal to the 
constituencies, could be obtained. On March 
14th the Colonial Treasurer moved the question 
of supplies in the House, but was met by an 
amendment presented by Mr. Piddington, the 
leader of the Opposition, declining to grant 
supplies to a defeated Government, under cir- 


cumstances which would, in all probability, re- 
sult in two general elections within a short 
period of time. The Government was defeated 
in the division by a vote of 88 to 27; and, the 
Governor having declined to grant a dissolu- 
tion, Mr. Robertson, the head of the Cabinet, 
and his colleagues, resigned. Sir Henry Parkes 
was then intrusted with the task of forming a 
new cabinet, and on March 22d the names of 
the new ministers were announced in both 
Houses. This ministry; however, resigned on 
August 10th, and a new one was again formed 
under Mr. J. Robertson. But even this did 
not seem to possess the popular confidence. 
On October 11th Parliament was dissolved by 
the Governor, and the ministry continued in 
office pending the new elections. 

The Parliament of Victoria was dissolved in 
April, and a general election ordered for May 
11th. The ministry announced that they would 
adopt a policy in the direction of free trade, 
and that they proposed to cover the deficit 
arising therefrom by the imposition of stamp 
and land taxes. The elections, however, re- 
sulted in the return of a Protectionist majority. 
On May 22d the new Parliament met, and on 
the 29th elected Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
Speaker, and then adjourned until June 26th. 
A new ministry was formed, with Mr. Berry 
as Premier. 


* These statements are for 1875. + For 1876. 
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The South Australian Parliament, in the lat- 
ter part of 1877, offered a prize of £10,000 for 
the discovery of coal in the colony. At the 
same time, it was resolved to attempt to open 
the large tracts of land lying west of Port 
Augusta to the border of West Australia, for 
the raising of sheep and cattle. Salt water 
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only is found throughout the region, and it is 
proposed to bore for fresh water, at the ex- 
pense of the Government. The results of simi- 
lar experiments made in Africa, and even in 
different parts of the colony, make the pros- 
pects of success very certain. ; 

The Parliament of Queensland was opened 
on May 15th. The Governor’s speech on the 
occasion referred to the action of the Imperial 
authorities in refusing to sanction the bill re- 
stricting Chinese immigration, and stated that 
a circular had been addressed to the other 
colonies requesting their assistance in this ques- 
tion. Various measures were promised, in- 
cluding an education bill and the financial sep- 
aration of the railways. 

The question of Chinese immigration was 
much discussed during the year in the Austra- 
lian colonies, and particularly in Queensland. 
Years ago, when the gold-fields of New South 
Wales and Victoria were more attractive than 
at present, there was a large influx from China. 
The Governments, urged by a popular demand, 
imposed a poll-tax of £10 on every Chinaman 
landed, This law at once put an end to Chi- 
nese immigration. In both colonies it was 
repealed when no longer needed; and as there 
is not even now the attraction of rich alluvial 
gold-fields, very few Chinamen now come so 
far south. But the Palmer gold-field in Queens- 
land is attracting them in large numbers, and 
in consequence there is a threatened deprecia- 
tion of labor. In some places they outnumber 
the Europeans ten to one, while in others they 
maintain a numerical equality. Altogether 
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they were estimated, in 1877, at 17,000; which, 
in a colony with barely 200,000 inhabitants, is 
certainly a large proportion. Under these cir- 
cumstances, no popular government could exist 
which did not try to deal with the question. 
The existing Government passed a measure 
which, in opposition to the advice of his min- 
istry, Governor Cairns reserved for the Royal 
approval; and Lord Carnarvon advised that this 
approval should be withheld. This caused great 
indignation in Queensland, and the Govern- 
ment presented to Parliament two bills of sim- 
ilar purport. If this were all, the contest would 
simply be one between Queensland and the 
Colonial Office; but in order to obtain moral 
support the Queensland Premier sent a circular 
letter to the premiers of the other colonies, so- 
liciting their sympathy and assistance, on the 
ground that it was an infringement of the co- 
lonial rights of self-government for the Colo- 
nial Office to cause the disallowance of a bill 
which, in the judgment of the colonists, was 
essential to the safe interior government of the 
colonies. It was thought that a united pro- 
test from all the colonies would secure for the 
new bills a more favorable consideration than 
the last measure received. The Government 
of South Australia, which has a northern ter- 
ritory of its own, and which has even been 
soliciting Japanese immigration, has replied 
very cautiously, asking for further informa- 
tion The Government of Victoria, which by 
the last general election was placed under the 
command of a premier of very pronounced 
Radical proclivities, and flushed by unexpected 
victory, replied by encouraging Queensland to 


resist the Colonial Office. Sir Henry Parkes, 
the Premier of New South Wales, sent a cau- 
tious answer, expressing sympathy under the 
difficulties of the Chinese invasion, and prom- 
ising a careful attention to any well-considered 
and temperate legislation. But Parliament 
being in session, the opinion not merely of the 
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Cabinet but of the Legislative Assembly was 
obtained on the subject, which was brought 
under the notice of the House in a resolution 
submitted by Mr. Buchanan, who asked the 
House to express its regret at the disallowance 
of the Queensland measure. It was felt on 
both sides of the House that, while the resolu- 
tion could not be assented to,.a mere negative 
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would be uncivil to the sister colony. The 
Premier and the leader of the Opposition each 
submitted anamendment. That of the former 
was based on the letter he had already written 
to the Queensland Government. That of the 
latter recommended the Government to urge 
the Earl of Carnarvon to obtain such a mod- 
ification of the treaty with China as would 
allow the Australian colonies to protect them- 
selves against any undesirable influx of Chinese 
population. The latter amendment was with- 
drawn by the mover, on the ground that, as 
he wished for a8 nearly unanimous a vote as 
possible, he would not divide the House or give 
the debate a party aspect. But as the House 
obviously gave the preference to his amend- 
ment, the substance of it was, with the assent 
of the Government, substituted for the latter 
portion of the Premier’s amendment, and in 
that form was agreed to without a division, the 
original resolution having been negatived by 
the large majority of 26 to 6. 

In New Zealand, the Legislative Assembly 
passed a vote of want of confidence in the min- 


istry, in the beginning of October, and the min-. 


isters, in consequence, resigned. A new min- 
istry was then formed by Sir George Grey, who 
had formerly been a Governor, and who was 
an opponent of the abolition of provincialism. 
Governor Gordon of Feejee, in July, pro- 
claimed Suva the capital of that colony. Ac- 
sae S. report of the Colonial Secretary of 
Feejee, the total exports in 1876 amounted to 
£107,464, and the imports to £112,806. The 
principal articles of export were as follows: 
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Copra and cocoanut-oil .............--2000- £1,486 
COUGH Seg nto esae acess nccos aetcess siesae 11,922 
Sugar i ceteris ce es eee se sea saeeeebs 9,036 
1 EY Res Re ale Pm is corer Oe Cie ps $8,464 
BEChO-GO-Wer os acscacscsssslescdececuases 2,491 


Next to Hamburg, to which port produce to 
the value of £36,774 was sent, the bulk of the 
exports found their way toSydney. The total 
white population at the close of 1876 was es- 
timated at 1,569 persons. 

The northwestern portions of New South 
Wales suffered severely from drought during 
the summer months. The loss of stock in con- 
sequence was serious, and it was expected that 
the export of wool would show a falling off. 
In Victoria, also, a severe drought was experi- 
enced, but, fortunately, without any serious re- 
sults. 

An exhibition was opened in Sydney on 
April 10th, which, by the coéperation of Amer- 
ican and Canadian manufacturers, assumed the 
dignity of an international exhibition. It was 
held under the direction of the Agricultural 
Society of New South Wales—a body which 
devotes itself to the promotion of agriculture 
and stock-raising. As soon, however, as the 
society ascertained that it could count on sup- 
port from the United States and Canada, the 
scope of the undertaking was enlarged, and 
exhibits of all sorts invited from all the colo- 
nies, in order that the manufactures of Amer- 
ica might appear in appropriate company. 
Canada seemed to have been better canvassed 
than the United States, or to have responded 
more readily to the appeal made by the repre- 
sentatives of New South Wales, for her wares, 
took up more space than the goods from the 
States. They had been sent to Sydney under 
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the care of special commissioners, directed to 
make inquiry into the resources as well as the 
requirements of the colonies, and to report on 
the best means to open up communication 
between the two countries. Unfortunately, 
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the shipments, both from New York and the 
St. Lawrence, came in slow vessels, which 
landed their cargoes so late that the principal 
exhibits could not be unpacked in time for the 
opening day. The consequence was, that the 
visitors, who poured in in thousands in the 
first week, found the courts in a state of dis- 
array, and not ready for inspection. Though 
contributions had been: solicited from all the 
colonies, Queensland and Tasmania only had 
sent special collections. A large number of 


prizes and certificates of commendation were 
awarded to American and Canadian exhibitors. 


A FEEJEEAN. 


On September 17th, Queen Pomare II., of 
the Society Islands, died at Tahiti, and her 
oldest son, Arxane, was proclaimed king. She 
was the wife of Pomare, who died in 1821. 
Her eldest son having died during his minor- 
ity, he was succeeded by Queen Aimata, who, 
upon ascending the throne, assumed the sur- 
name of Pomare, according to custom. In 
1848 the kingdom was occupied by the French. 
The queen made her escape to one of the 
neighboring islands, and several skirmishes 
took place between the natives and the in- 
vaders, In 1846, the French power being com- 
pletely established, Queen Pomare was re- 
called, and a treaty was entered into, by which 
she was restored to authority, and the whole 
of her dominions were placed under the pro- 
tectorate of France. 

A treaty was ratified early in 1877 between 
'the German Emperor and the King of the 
Tonga Islands, a group of islands in the South 
Pacific, better known as the Friendly Islands. 
The fourth and fifth clauses of the treaty pro- 
vide that there shall be free commerce between 
the German Empire and all the Tongan coun- 
try. The subjects of the two contracting 
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powers are to have full liberty to enter any of 
the German or Tongan ports or harbors with 
their ships or merchandise; and Germans re- 
siding in Tonga, or Tongans living in Germany, 
are to enjoy the same rights and privileges 
as the subjects of the respective sovereigns. 
The war-vessels of either power are to be al- 
lowed to enter, anchor, and remain in any of 
the ports of the other, and may provision, 
coal, or refit there. It is hardly probable, 
however, that Tonga will, for some time to 
come, benefit by this last clause, since the 
Tongan fleet consists at present of afew double 
canoes, and even to build these the Tongan 
shipwrights have to repair to the neighboring 
Feejee Islands, as no trees of sufficient size for 
the purpose grow upon their own territory. 
The total population of the Tongan Islands, 
which consist of three groups—the Hapai, 
Leforga, and Vavas Islands—is estimated at 
18,000 souls, of whom about 4,500 are nomi- 
nally Christians. The only article of export 
is cocoanut-oil. This is the first attempt by 
Germany to gain a foothold in the South 
Pacific. j 

In Samoa, the Navigators’ Islands, a disor- 
dered state of affairs existed during 1877, re- 
sulting mainly from quarrels among the differ- 
ent consuls resident there. Toward the close 
of the year the Secretary of State of Samoa 
came to Washington to arrange a treaty, 
whereby the islands might be placed under 
the protection of the United States Govern- 
ment. (See Samoa.) 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONAROBY, an 
empire in Central Europe. Emperor, Francis 
Joseph I., born August 18, 1830; succeeded 
his uncle, the Emperor Ferdinand I., on De- 
cember 2, 1848. Heir-apparent to the throne, 
Archduke Rudolphus, born August 21, 1858. 

The ministry for the common affairs of the 
empire consisted, toward the close of the year 
1877, of Count Andrassy, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and of the Imperial House (appointed 
1871); Baron Leopold Friedrich von Hofmann, 
Minister of the Finances of the Empire (ap- 
pointed 1876); and Count Arthur Bylandt- 
Rheidt, Minister of War (appointed 1876). 

The ministry of cis-Leithan Austria was in 
1877 composed of Prince Adolf von Auersperg, 
President (appointed November, 1871); J. Las- 
ser, Freiherr von Zollheim, Interior (November, 
1871); O. von Stremayr, Public Worship and 
Instruction (November, 1871); Glaser, Justice 
November, 1871); J. Ritter von Chlumecky, 

ommerce (appointed in November, 1871, Min- 
ister of Agriculture; transferred to the Minis- 
try of Commerce in May, 1875); Baron von 
Pretis-Oagnodo, Finances (January, 1872) ; Oo- 
lonel Horst, Defense of the Country (appointed 
pro tem. November, 1871, definitely March, 
1872); Count Mannsfeld, Agriculture (May, 
1875); J. Unger (November, 1871) and Florian 
Ziemialkowski (April, 1873), ministers with- 
out portfolio. 

Area of the monarchy, 240,348 square miles; 
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population, according to the census of 1860, 
35,901,435. The area of cis-Leithan Austria 
(the land represented in the Reichsrath) is 
115,908 square miles; population at the end of 
1876, officially estimated at 21,565,485. The 
estimate is based upon the census of December 
81, 1869, by adding the average percentage 
of increase. It was distributed among the dif- 
ferent crown-lands as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Inhabitants in 1876, 
Austria below the Enns...............+. -. 2,148,928 
Austria above the Enns...........00..2s 746,097 

154,184 


91,575,835 


The movement of population in 1876 was as 
follows: 


COUNTRIES. Births, Deaths. | Marriages. 
Austria below the Enns...| 89,397 69,360 17,690 
Austria aboye the Enns...| 24,991 20,080 5,739 
RRO os ieee ecccececes 5,511 4,792 1.240 
BeyiRe Ss ohieccs ssa css} SOAW0 845 8,728 
GARHUNAL che ticcsscecsk 1,835 8,341 1,786 
CMIDIOUA 25 cos sciccescscws 17,869 12,367 8,497 
i eno POET rey 5,585 4,482 1,127 
Goritz and Gradisca....... 8,529 6,089 1,753 
UM SS os caentssciccte ss 11,233 7,232 2.265 

Le aScees oeeacor cae 24.516 20,062 5,616 
OPAMIDOE 5S oss ce sicie'ns 8,218 2,617 927 
Bohiemtas, «0b <$.cecs3 iss 247,257 407 44.795 
Moravia; os <cces cesses 22 57,419 16,340 
UE Oe ee eee eg x 14,578 4,189 
licia. sae -| 262,617 | 192,380 54,151 
Bokowine.i; ss conse 26,921 22.814 5.191 
Diitiatia=< 23s oe oo tass 18,178 17,498 4,214 
Imperial Army........... 896 2,156 526 
Doral lessee See 875,529 | 686,519 | 176,674 


Of the total number of children born, 21,206 
were still-born, and of these 17,303 were legit- 
imate and 3,903 illegitimate. Of the live-born 
children, 748,800 were legitimate and 105,513 
illegitimate. Of the total number born, 452,- 
181 were males and 423,338 females. Of the 
deaths of children, 333,480 were males and 
303,039 females. 

The movements of population in Austria 
proper, from 1870 to 1876, was as follows: 


Excess of 
YEAR. Marriages. Births. Desths. Births. 

1870. 199.085 | $26,882 | 617,182 | 209,700 
rt ek Sepa 194,501 | 820.869 | 636,083 | 184'786 
1872... 192.406 | 29.250 | 696,125 | 133.125 
GIB. cides obs 194.315 | 348206 | 831,326 | 16.880 
1874... coats 199,017 | 848.678 | 662,929 | 185,749 
1S%.-51, Steet 181,023 | 863,958 | 686.522 | 297.436 
1876......csve-| 176,674 | 875,519 | 636,519 | 239,000 


The following are the statistics for 1876’ of 
the Austrian schools: 
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CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. Schoula: Teachers.| Pupils, 
Uni versiien:o <0 52 sacs ceeedinees v § 801 8,327 
Technical institutions........... 7 290 8,455 
Agricultural and mining high- 

BODOOMS if sass sacchasaceesscs 8 81 287 
Commercial academies.......... 4 89 986 
Art high-schools.............-- 1 22 215 
Theological schools............. +t 252 1,272 

Superior schools.........:.. 66 | 1,585 | 14542 
Gymnasia, sub-gymnasia, real- 

gymunasia, real-schools, and sub- 

real-Bchools:). 5..s.cececc cesses 230) 4,011 57,671 
Training-schools for | Male... 42 56T 6,875 

teachers.........] Female.... 23 812 8,362 

Secondary schools........... 295 4,890 67,908 
Schools of midwifery............ 15 21 848 
Nautical schools..........0e2+0: a 27 53 
Commercial schools............. 56 332 6,005 
Industrial schools .............. 197 782 18.440 
Schools of art and music........ 154 479 8,509 
Schools of agriculture and forestry 75 429 2,055 
Mining schools.. ................ 5 16 124 
Philological schools............. 67 98 2,115 
Female work-schools............ 158 265 6,611 
Other special schools............ 8i1 1,952 16,742 

Special schools.............- 1,042 | 4,401 | 61,497 
Burgher and ae: e’s schools) 

(Birger- und Volksschulen)...| 15,166 | 31,196 2,134,683 


The number of professors and students (in- 
elusive of non-immatriculated hearers) at the 
universities of Austria proper was, in 1876, as 
follows: 


Students and 
UNIVERSITIES Professors. H 
UBINO VIG cn we whicccaragcus «seteccnes 29 177 
QUIW aj cxcorsewets -Meagucoshaseneue 76 542 
GEIS a ctocee ss acuy Ceome nee seta reese 106 802 
ERUBDEGCK Ss caches ecu ada eceu taderey a 84 570 
DEUBUORE So asc cous ckessscess voce es ee 51 875 
DPPMEUIR. S52 oars 0:55 v5 cde <t,d eXswneh vente 176 1,780 
PECUNE GSS oceay ceccuscnassteshaerses 279 8,581 
FOMBOA FSO Wiios wide vs cde vsadbaoe sol | «(8,827 


Of the total number of students, 7,248 were 
ordinary and 1,079 extraordinary ; 6,875 were 
Austrians, and 1,452 foreigners. Of the latter, 
1,001 were from Hungary, 143 from Germany, 
41 from Switzerland, 47 from Italy, 3 from 
Belgium, 1 from the Netherlands, 11 from 
Great Britain, 63 from Russia, 11 from Tur- 
key, 16 from Servia, 10 from Greece, 49 from 
Roumania, 1 from Asia, 88 from America, 1 
from Australia, and 1 from Africa. 

. According to the mother-tongue, 3,907 were 
Germans, 1,450 Czechs, 1,225 Poles, 449 Ru- 
thenians, 186 Slovens, 221 Croatians and Ser- 
vians, 315 Italians, 183 Roumanians, 338 Ma- 
gyars, and 153 others. In Vienna the pre- 
dominating races were the Germans (2,342), 
Magyars (308), and Czechs (291); at Gratz, 
the Germans (461) and Italians (129); at Inns- 
pruck, the Germans (402) and Italians (417); at 
Prague, the Czechs (1,148) and Germans (594); 
at Lemberg, the Poles (517) and Ruthenians 
(326); at Oracow, the Poles have 520 out of 
the 542 students; and at Ozernovitz there are 
73 Germans and 47 Roumanians. According 
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to religion, 6,757 were Roman Catholics, 208 
Oriental Greeks, 187 Protestants, 1,025 Jews, 
and 150 others. 

The periodical press of Austria, in 1875, 
was divided as follows: 


1. AccorpING TO THE CoN- 2. AccorDING TO LAN- 


TENTS. GUAGES. 

Political papers.......... 298 | In German ...........+0+ 591 
Journals Tor political econ- In Czechic.........++.0-- 116 
OWI ce ia cqanascse ces 84] In Polish.........-.see 53 
Agricultural journals..... 64| In Ruthenian............ 8 
Industrial and technical In Slovenian ............ 18 
WAM Co soar scorers In i hetabona eck eet a 

li d_ nautical Tn Ttallan s..o0i26cecciee sro 
. mrs a Nob ie Satta Q| In German and Czechic.. 7 


Joumals for medicine and In Italian and Servo-Cro- 


the natural sciences..... GULBIS a0 oes o's's c'eissicie'e 
Law journals............. il a a asiaiislon ata es 
Theological and religious T. Grok oo oisie's:ée,000 uae 
cook SANGO er hed 29 | In Hebrew (or with He- 
Journals ~ pire Sh brew type) .....--eeees 
steno; ani ‘or aS 
tis poutine Lk Ae es Seer erry 876 
Historical and literary 


8. AccoRDING TO THE MODE 


HOUPTAIS 30% s)n'ejoaresaic(sieia 17 
OF PUBLICATION. 


Journals for theatre, mu- 


sic, art, fashions, sport, DAiNOB iy oes ac eeaesse tae 84 
GUO. Said sisice 225 steeeeees 38 Four times a week...... 8 
Journals of fiction and WrieweOeRMNeS scsi. anewne 20 
humor .........++4 20+. Semi-weeklies........+... 61 
Non-political local papers. 76 | Weeklies...........+++++ 280 
Commercial and other ad- | Tyi-monthlies...........- 32 
vertising papers........ Semi-monthlies .......... rs 
—— | Monthiies : ..:.000129 36 Neks 
Total: sochesieeeco wee 876 Four to ten times per an- 
NUM: Giese ce cedsradaces 
Total ag 4 ccawang ova’ 876 
Total 1874s i. < vec devs ces siesisle’s Hebetivecesen cess 810 
MW UIBION: oateciccte sees deve ness ereme Cataces cans 866 
GS TBT8 occccsactexcchcckaeeess cheat cesses ees 885 


The public debt of Austria increased 99,000,- 
000 florins in round numbers in the first half 
of 1877. The total debt was thus increased 
to 2,937,000,000 florins, and the annual interest 
to be paid by the state to 119,230,000 florins, 
This increase is twice as large as that of 1876, 
the total increase for the whole of 1876 being 
but 48,230,000 florins. There were also issued 
10,400,000 florins of Salina bonds. The de- 
crease of the consolidated state debt amounted 
to 3,675,949 florins. 

The political subjects prominently engaging 
public opinion in both halves of the Empire 
during 1877 were, the “ Ausgleich” between 
Hungary and Austria proper (see Hungary) 
and the Eastern Question. The sufferings of 
the Slavs in Turkey aroused the sympathies 
of their brethren in Austria, so that, when 
General Tchernayeff made a trip to Prague, 
he was received with great ovations by the 
Ozechs. The authorities, fearing disturbances, 
ordered him to leave; and, as he refused to do 
so, he was escorted to the frontier by two po- 
licemen. In the beginning of May, a large 
number of interpellations on the Eastern Ques- 
tion were made in both the Austrian Reichs- 
rath and in the Hungarian Diet. On May 4th, 
the ministers gave identical replies in both 
Houses, to the following effect: 

Austria maintains an attitude of benevolent in- 
terest in the Christian subjects of the Porte, and, 
while observing strict neutrality, reserves the right 
to protect its own interests, or intervene with efforts 
for the cessation or localizing of the conflict. The 
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ministers recognize the Empire’s intimate connec- 
tion with, and interest in, the affairs of European 
Turkey, but deem a resort to warlike measures for 
their protection unnecessary, in view of the attitude 
of the other powers, and the cordial support the 
Government can command from the representatives 
of the people whenever action becomes necessary. 
In the latter part of June, the corps in Dal- 
matia and on the Croatian border were sup- 
plied with the necessary artillery, while at the 
same time the reserves belonging to them were 
called out. According to the official journals, 
no immediate intervention was thought of, but 
it was stated that it was necessary for Austria 
to be prepared to oppose any encroachment 
upon her interests. In July, the ministers, in 
replying to interpellations, both in the Austrian 
and Hungarian parliaments, stated that Austria 
had no desire for an increase of territory, and 
intended to leave her neutral position only 
when the interests of the monarchy should 
seem to be threatened. On July 31st a meeting 
of Austrian and Hungarian ministers was held 
at Vienna. The policy of Count Andrassy 
was entirely approved by his colleagues, and 
he was empowered to take measures for an 
eventual strengthening of the troops stationed 
along the southern frontier. The Cabinet also — 
discussed the question of the cost—estimated 
at about 25,000,000 florins—of mobilizing four 
divisions, for the purpose of reénforcing the 
troops on the frontier, should that measure be 
adopted. An interview between the Empe- 
rors of Germany and Austria took place in 
the beginning of August, after having been 
spoken of for a long time. It was originally 
intended that they should be accompanied by 
their chancellors, but this was not done. On 
August 8, Emperor William arrived in Ischl, 
where he was received by the Crown-Prince 
Rudolphus, who was stopping there with his 
mother, the Empress. The Austrian Emperor 
arrived shortly after. The Emperors then had 
a lengthy conference, and the rest of the day 
was spent in private. On the following day, 
the 9th, Emperor William departed, accom- 
panied by Francis Joseph, to Odensee. All 
official dispatches insisted that the meeting was 
of an entirely private character; and a dispatch 
to the London Times, from Vienna, asserted 
that it had no reference to the policy of Aus- 
tria and Germany in the Eastern Question. The 
semi-official journals of Berlin and Vienna, on 
the other hand, while stating that the meeting 
had no political significance, still admitted that 
it demonstrated the continuance and strength- 
ening of the triple alliance. This meeting of 
the two Emperors was followed on the 18th 
by that of their chancellors, at Salzburg. The 
proceedings were kept entirely secret. But, 
both in Berlin and Vienna, any intention of 
either Prince Bismarck or Count Andrassy to 
bring forward or encourage any attempt at 
mediation at that moment, was positively con- 
tradicted in official quarters, and the convic- 
tion expressed was that neither Austria nor 
Germany would abandon the reserve which 
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they had hitherto observed. In accordance 
with these views, Prince Auersperg, in the 
latter part of September, declared in the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath, in answer to a number of in- 
terpellations, that the Government had decided 
to continue in its policy of complete neutrality. 
It could not tell, however, at the present mo- 
ment, what policy it would pursue in case 
Servia should participate in the war. A simi- 
lar but more extended declaration was made 
by M. Tisza in the Hungarian Diet at about 
the same time. (See Huneary.) 

In the beginning of September, General 
Mollinary, the military commander of Croatia 
and of the remaining portion of the military 
frontier district, was, at his own request, re- 
lieved from his post, and General Baron Franz 
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Philippovitch, commander of the military dis- 
trict of Moravia, was appointed his successor. 
While the portion of the military frontier dis- 
trict which extended along the Lower Danube 
and Transylvania had been incorporated with 
Hungary, the western portion of it, along the 
Save and thence to Dalmatia, is still in a state’ 
of transition from military to civil administra- 
tion. Certain branches of the public service— 
the customs, excise, posts, telegraphs, and, to a 
certain point, the means of communication— 
had already been taken by the Hungarian 
Government; but the internal administrative 
service proper is still in the hands of the mili- 
tary commander of Croatia, who by degrees is 
to substitute a regular civil administration, 
and, when this is done, the remaining portion 
of the military frontier district is to be incor- 
porated with Croatia. Such a double rule is 
apt ive rise to differences, and a certain 
amount of friction must needs be experienced 
in such a complicated machinery. In this case, 
the chief point of difference was the tracing 
of the railroads which are to be constructed in 
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the military frontier district. These lines are 
to be built with the proceeds of the sales of - 
33,000 Hungarian acres of prime old oak forests 
of great value, which form part of the state 
domain. General Mollinary, considering him- 
self the guardian of the interests of the mili- 
tary frontier district, proposed to carry the 
tracing exclusively through its territory, quite 
irrespective of the direction of the rest of the 
railway; while the Hungarian Government, 
having in view the general interests of Hun- 
gary and Croatia, made a tracing by which all 
these interests were to have been harmonized. 
Gen. Mollinary handed in his resignation, 
which was finally accepted. 

With the commercial and customs treaty 
of 1867 between Austria and Hungary, an ar- 
rangement about the 
quota to be paid by 
each side toward com- 
mon expenses for the 
navy, army, and for- 
eign affairs, was like- 
wise concluded for 10 
years. This had, there- 
fore, to be renewed in 
1877. Each legislature 
elected a deputation of 
15 members to exam- 
ine the bill prepared 
by the two ministries, 
which left the propor- 
tion of the contribu- 
tions unchanged. The 
two deputations met on 
May 29th; the Austrian 
elected for its president 
Count Wrbna, and the 
Hungarian M. Szlavy. 
The two deputations 
could not come to an 
agreement, the Hun- 
garians demanding that their contributions 
should in future be 29 per cent., instead of 
30 per cent., as heretofore, while the Aus- 
trians insisted on 81 per cent. as the Hun- 
garian share of the contribution. In July 
they adjourned until the fall, without having 
arrived at a definite result. 

The delegations met on December 5th, and 
were received by the Emperor on the ‘th. 
The respective presidents addressed the Em- 
peror, offering him their homage, and express- 
ing the satisfaction they felt at the main- 
tenance of peace in the monarchy, and the 
hope that the endeavors of the Government 
would also succeed in preserving it in the 
future. In reply, the Emperor expressed his 
satisfaction at the loyal homage offered. He 
said that, in view of the complicated state of 
Europe, it had been his wish to summon the 
delegations sooner, but that even now they 
would scarcely be in a condition to finish at 
once the task assigned them; though he ex- 
pected, from their oft-proved zeal and readi- 
ness, that they would find the means to pro- 
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vide temporarily for the necessities of the 


State. To his great regret, war had broken 


out between Russia and Turkey. The efforts 
of his Government had, therefore, been di- 
rected toward localizing the war and preserv- 
ing the peace of the monarchy. These efforts 
had, happily, hitherto been successful; friendly 
relations had been preserved, and the interests 
of the realm had in every respect been main- 
tained intact. It had been possible, also, to 
arrive at this result without asking his people 
for any extraordinary sacrifice, and he hoped 
that this would likewise be possible for the 
future. But if the interests of the monarchy 
required any self-abnegation on the part of his 
subjects, he expressed the fullest conviction 
that they would all be ready to do whatever 
was required of them. In conclusion, the 
Emperor expressed a hope that the delegations 
would support his Government in its arduous 
task. : 

On December 11th, 
in a discussion on the 
Eastern question in the 
Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the Hunga- 
rian Delegation, Count 
Andrassy stated, in re- 
ply to the charge that 
his policy showed a de- 
viation from the sys- 
tem which takes exist- 
ing treaties as its only 
basis, that the binding 
power of treaties was 
shaken, and some other 
force must be substi- 
tuted. Count Andrassy 
then spoke of the triple 
alliance as having been 
the means of prevent- 
ing a general Euro- 
pean war. But, while 
on friendly terms with 
the two great neigh- 
boring powers, not less 
than the others, the monarchy was free to act, 
and no country in Europe could believe with 
greater confidence that its just and equitable 
interests would assert themselves. He pro- 
tested against the charge that Austro-Hungary 
had no sympathy with the populations of the 
neighboring states, and that it was in the in- 
terest. of Austria that Turkey should remain 
unaltered, as before the present crisis. He also 
denied the charge that Austria, in consequence 
of her relations with Germany and Russia, was 
under a restraint; and said that, if necessary, 
Austria would stand up alone for her interests. 

In the Committee of the Austrian Delega- 
tion, on December 18th, it was asked what the 
attitude of Austria would be with regard to 
Servia; and the answer was, that the fact alone 
that the principality had gone to war could be 
no reason for abandoning the attitude of re- 
serve; but that, if Servia struck into a direction 
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where Austrian interests were affected—for in- 
stance, by carrying the war into Bosnia or Her- 
zegovina—the Government would decidedly 
protest against this, and, if not listened to, 
would forcibly intervene to prevent it. 

On October 30th a Cabinet council was held 
at Pesth, under the presidency of the Emperor, 
which was attended by the ministers of both 
halves of the Empire as well as by the common 
mninisters. At this meeting a full understand- 
ing was reached about the tariff question. The 
arrangement made was a compromise between 
the views of the Austrian and Hungarian min- 
istries. While the Hungarian ministry had 
laid the greatest stress on a treaty with Ger- 
many, their Austrian colleagues, though pre- 
ferring this solution of the question, insisted, 
in case of failure, on the introduction of the 
autonomic tariff. The compromise between 
these two views was that negotiations should 
be at once begun with Germany about a re- 
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ciprocity treaty on the “ most-favored-nation ” 
basis, which would secure for Austro-Hungary 
the export of her produce on the same con- 
ditions as to others; and which, on the other 
hand, would secure to Germany, under certain 
restrictions, the same privileges in the export 
and reimportation of half-finished goods as 
she enjoyed before. But it was decided, like- 
wise, that, without waiting for the result of 
these negotiations, the tariff forming the basis 
of negotiations with Germany should at the 
same time be laid before the two legislatures 
as an autonomic tariff. 

The Reichsrath met on January 22d. Its 
business was of little importance before the 
end of March, when it adjourned for the Easter 
holidays. On reassembling, in the second week 
of April, the Hungarian compromise was pre- 
sented by the ministers, and referred by the 
House to a special committee. On May 15th 
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the Reichsrath rejected a bill providing for 
the political autonomy of southern Tyrol. 
In consequence, the deputies of southern Ty- 
rol resigned their seats, declaring, in a letter 
to the President of the Chamber, that the 
House had proved, by refusing to grant wider 
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autonomy to south Tyrol, that they had noth- 
ing further to expect from it. The Reichs- 
tag was adjourned on July 6th, and met 
again on September 4th. The budget was 
submitted to the Lower House on October 
23d. The Minister of Finance said that it 
showed a decided change for the better. The 
expenditure was estimated at 424,347,469 
florins, being an increase of 7,200,000 florins 
compared with the budget of 1877. This in- 
crease, the minister explained, was owing to 
an intended larger redemption of the public 
debt. The receipts are estimated at 404,114,- 
600 florins, being 24,800,000 florins more than 
in 1877. Of this increase, 16,700,000 florins 
would accrue from an intended sale of Treasury 
bonds for the redemption of the public debt. 
Setting aside the sums relating to the debt, the 
expenditure for 1878 would be 9,500,000 florins 
less, and the receipts 8,000,000 florins more, 
than in 1877; while the deficit would be 
20,200,000 florins, against 87,800,000 florins. 
Thus, minister said, the budget for 1878 
shows an improvement of 17,600,000 florins 
upon the previous year. This improvement 
was the result of great efforts at a reduction 
of the expenditure and an increase of revenue. 
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For the purpose of effecting these results, a 
special commission had been appointed, which 
would continue to exercise its functions. The 
minister proposed to cover the deficit of 
20,200,000 florins by the issue of gold rentes. 
On November 6th, several questions of interest 
were put to the ministers in the 
Lower House. The first regarded 
the recognition by the Government 
of the Old Catholics. To this the 
minister replied that, as the Old 
Catholics only made a declaration 
concerning their legal recognition 
on October 15th, the ministry was 
not in a position, before the 18th, 
to recognize them, and to authorize 
the formation of Old Catholic con- 
gregations in Vienna, Warnsdorf, 
and Ried. The Minister of Com- 
merce, replying to an interpellation 
upon the subject of the negotiations 
with Germany for the conclusion of 
a customs treaty, said the German 
commissioners had declared that 
the proposal of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government could not be 
accepted. The idea of a provisional 
prolongation of the existing treaty 
for one year, as desired by Ger- 
many, could not be entertained by 
Austria, The Government would 
shortly submit to the House a gen- 
eral customs tariff, and hoped that 
it might come into force at the com- 
mencement of the new year. Mean- 
while, they had proposed to the 
German Government the conclu- 
sion of a treaty based upon the 
‘ most-favored-nation”’ principle. 
Replying to a question respecting the seizure 
of rails for railways in Hungary, the min- 
ister stated that the Hungarian Government 
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had regarded rails as contraband of war; 
but, upon the certificate from the Roumanian 
Government that the rails were destined for 
the Roumanian railways, the Government 
of Hungary gave orders to have them re- 
leased. Measures had been taken by the 
Government for the purpose of settling the 
question whether rails were contraband of war 
or not. The new tariff was submitted to the 
Reichsrath on November 10th. Its most im- 
portant features are: 1. That goods coming 
from states which treat Austro-Hungarian 
ships or goods less favorably than those of 
other countries, are subjected to an additional 
duty of 10 per cent. 2. That a system of 
stricter control is introduced with regard to 
the free import of goods for finishing purposes. 
8. That the duties are to be henceforth paid in 
gold, instead of silver. The general principles 
of the tariff itself are the following: 1. Better 
protection of all textile goods, especially wool- 
en and silk. 2. A counter tendency to com- 
pensate for this rise in the duty on finer goods 
by a lowering of that on cheaper materials. 
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8. The introduction of new or higher duties on 
articles of consumption, 

The Diet of Galicia was opened on August 
8th. The Landmarschall Count Wodzizki, in 
opening it, spoke of the relation of Galicia to 
the Empire, and expressed the hope that the 
Diet would be able to keep aloof from influ- 
ences which would make it subservient to 
foreign interests. In referring to the troubles 
in the East, he said it was not the province of 
the Diet to express an opinion on the subject. 
Whatever course the events might take, the 
province would hold faithfully to its monarch. 
A committee was then appointed to draft an 
address to the Crown. Considerable excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the province in 
consequence of the war; and, in spite of the 
speech of Count Wodzizki, the Poles were ac- 
tively working for a reunited Poland, and were 
therefore bitterly opposed toa Russian alliance. 
These views they sought to embody in the ad- 
dress to the Crown; but the discussion on the 
address was cut short by the closing of the 
Diet, on August 30th, by the Government. 
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BAILEY, Txeoporvs, rear-admiral of the 


United States Navy, died in Washington, Feb- . 


ruary 10, 1877. He was born in Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., in 18038. He entered the Navy as mid- 
shipman in 1818, and was made lieutenant in 
1827. In 1840 he sailed in the frigate Constel- 
lation on a voyage around the world, which 
lasted about three years and ahalf. In 1846 
he was ordered to the Lexington, the store- 
ship for the Pacific squadron during the Mexi- 
ican War. After the close of the war he was 
commissioned as commander, and in 1856 was 
assigned to the command of the St. Mary’s, in 
the Pacific squadron. He was made captain 
in 1855. On the breaking out of the Civil War 
he was put in command of the frigate Colora- 
do, of the Western Gulf blockading squadron. 
He codperated with General Harvey Brown 
in the operations at Pensacola, and afterward 
joined Farragut’s squadron at New Orleans, 
becoming second in command to Farragut, and 
leading the attack on the forts. After the 
capture of New Orleans Captain Bailey was 
made a commodore, and was assigned to the 
command of the Eastern Gulf blockading squad- 
ron. After the war he became commandant of 
the Portsmouth navy-yard. In 1866 he was 
made rear-admiral], and soon after retired from 
active service. 

BAPTISTS. I. Reeutar Baptists IN THE 
Untrep States.—In 1876 there were in the Uni- 
ted States 1,005 associations, 22,924 churches 
13,779 ordained ministers, and 1,932,385 mem- 
bers, showing an increase over 1875 of 180 
associations, 1,669 churches, 662 ordained min- 
isters and 117,085 members. The followingis a 
summary of the statistics of the Regular Baptist 
churches in the United States, as they are given 
in the American Baptist Xgpr- Book for 1877: 


STATES AND TERRI- | Associ- Ordained 
TORIES, ations. Churches, Ministers. Members. 
Alabama; ccscsevccsce 66 | 1,317 609 81,062 
AYE AMARE Soc Fcccete tase 36 982 455 44,192 
Oaltiornin. iss Seiccde does 6 100 67 4,554 
Golorad nei cccccvesecbios 2 21 15 871 
Connecticut,............. 6 121 133 20,550 
DIAKOURS. otite eeawc noes. 1 15 14 427 
Delaware 2... 2iiclseesdca| oeces 11 11 1,536 
District of Columbia..... 1 84 82 10,548 
MNUIR? Occ cesctcls cn Bee 15 259 178 17,745 
Gloordla cinco iss secs awsies 108 | 2,440 1,188 | 199,870 
MORN. Moc chchesetecseel see 1 1 20 
MIRON og vec’ sie e'eslee 43 939 698 67,271 
PNGANE dso. Sc Sesicsces 80 562 849 015 
Indian Territory ........ 8 74 64 4,407 
EMA dis cc va vreduenys oan 25 891 244 - 21,904 
ARES ieee ae er 21 | 313 161 | 18,397 
FWONtACKY, 0.6 cae desseces 68 | 1,596 871 156,749 
SUBIR | coats sinnd caaxe 28 690 411 51, 
IMAGING too cigcics bein bso sac 18 261 180 19,712 
Mary laid... 66533 ceeeve 1 45 81 6372 
Massachusetts .......... 14 291 851 47,874 
Mic LS aay SC pa da cae hi 16 815 285 24,598 
Minnesota.........-2.0 8 176 101 6,231 
Mississippi.............+ 47 | 1,485 692 98,080 
Missouri. 54. << ius's Sasincs 69 | 1,443 871 90,364 
Nevrasks. .octcacvtessce 10 135 57 8,811 
NOVAS. UH HO eis 8 8 
New Hampshire........ 7 ST 92 8, 
New Jersey........0.20. 5 174 200 81,376 
New Mexioo.... 20. .0202| cceee 1 1 
Now Worksaines. cis. 46 860 187 109,784 
North Carolina.......... 57 | 1,442 798 136,956 
OWitiee casters ks vocseces 85 678 404 50,619 
PROGINS os di Seas. cb 5 57 83 2,143 
Pennsylvania. .......... 21 509 443 59,875 
Rhode Island........... 8 60 69 10,222 
South Carolina.......... 29 883 521 108,820 
ORBEEROC Ss ho sitbc cece 47 | 1,162 739 101,241 
PRORM Corie as Wa ccac nw he 49 | 1,150 628 62,836 
ERM racks dec vs exe's'esa leeesie g! 1 16 
OMG rs cso Soce.ce z 112 402 9,274 
WORRIES, s Sa kecavcsysens QT | 1,215 570 | 176,286 
WEOMMITPCOD sous cecccs'e 2 12 9 224 
West Virginia .......... 13 852 201 24,187 
WASOGI ccs ioe oS sites 14 197 123 10,995 
WOME s ccionasdeece 1 2 1 52 
1,005 | 22,924 18,779 | 1,982,385 
Statistics, 1875........./ 925 | 21,255 [18,117 /1,815,800 
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e Associ- | Ordained | 
COUNTRIES. | Assoc Churches. | Ministers. Members. 
Nort AMERICA: 

ADROR=< so scececsces 12 822 249 17,042 
Grand Ligne Mission.. |...... 11 10 360 
MOxIC0:. ios s830 ncn |S0<5,5,- 8 3 151 
New Brunswick ...... 2 145 78 12,544 
Nova Scotia........... 5 193 103 22,176 
Prince Edward Island. 1 17 177 1,250 

West Inptes: 
Bahamas) ss ices mason ceses 18 14 8,184 
1S CN NORE GEeCH Se 6 150 
DAMAICR oh occ co ees | eces< 110 49 21,396 
St. Domingos. dc accel lass vas 1 MANN ck Benciors 
Drinidad Jo>.. <s0ss 25st es aoe 8 8 539 
Purk si: ISlANGS 5 ca60 se ace'e oe 3 3 551 
Add United States.... | 1,005 | 22,924 | 13,779 | 1,932,385 

Total for North America, | 1,025 | 23,771 | 14,480 | 2,011,728 


The Year-Book also gives tables for Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australasia, of which the fol- 
lowing are the footings: 


Associ- Ordained 
COUNTRIES. itibise. Churches. Slaisters: Members. 
FRITODO «35 <nencsanhgesc 59 8,082 2,192 805,344 
PA Miia te ee een Se eed ae 1 : 238 25,209 
TA he ene a pa 49 39 1,987 
Australasia, ............ 4 141 91 6,906 
Rotel eee. e eee: 64 | 38,705 | 2.555 | 889,446 


Three hundred and forty-two of the associ- 
ations in the United States having failed to re- 
port at the time the Year-Book was made up, 
the number of members assigned to them was 
taken from the reports of previous years. The 
tables of Sunday-schools and benevolent con- 
tributions in the United States is as follows: 
Number of Sunday-schools, 10,015; of officers 
and teachers in the same, 93,553; of Sun- 
day-school scholars, 750,367; amount of be- 
nevolent contributions, $4,698,352.94. The list 
of Baptist educational institutions in the Unit- 
ed States includes, theological institutions, 
with 40 instructors, 425 students for the min- 
istry, property valued at $1,511,900, and en- 
dowment funds of $1,019,415; 88 colleges 
and universities, with 282 instructors, 4,007 stu- 
dents, $8,178,781 of property, and $3,460,927 
of endowment funds; and 42 academies, semi- 
naries, institutes, and ‘female colleges,” with 
241 instructors, 3,854 students, $2,145,000 of 

roperty, and $209,000 of endowment funds. 

he total number of students for the minis- 
try in all of these institutions was 1,477. The 
list of periodicals contains the names of one 
quarterly, 32 weekly, 5 semi-monthly, and 12 
monthly publications. 

The 63d annual meeting of the American 


Baptist Missionary Union was held at Prov-° 


idence, R. 1, May 22d. The Rev. Dr. Barnas 
Sears, President of the Union, was prevented 
by ill health from attending the meeting, and 
the Rey. Dr. Robinson, President of Brown 
University, was chosen to preside in his place. 
The report stated that the gross amount paid 
into the treasury for the year had been $238,- 
777.15; of which, by the stipulation of the 
givers, $13,053.18 had been added to the per- 
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manent fund of the Union, leaving $225,723.97 
as the sum applicable to the payment of the 
current expenses of the year; the expenditures 
had been $242,949.31. Including the deficit 
of $30,136.17, which was reported in the ac- 
counts at the end of the previous year, the 
balance against the society was $47,361.51. 
The following is a summary of the condition 
of the missions, as presented by the executive 
committee : 
ASIATIC MISSIONS. 


MISSIONS. Mission | native | Churches.| Members. 
Burmah....10 stations 74 402 380 20,365 
Assam...... 6 do. 17 82 12 842 
Teloogoos, Ind., 5 do. 15 48 6 5.167 
Chinese..... 4 do. 19 53 18 1,021 
Japan...... 2 do. 8 6 2 42 
Total Asiatic missions. 133 541 418 27,437 

EUROPEAN MISSIONS. 

MISSIONS. Mistion- | Native | Chorches.| Members. 
Bwedeni sc. 05scwcucslasseests 130 240 11,518 
GErMaNYnsccns<cacssns| case sess 270 116 23,735. 
MYANOOLo2 cee dev ccen een leek cence 12 9 505 
SPR Joes caccceeseres 2 3 8 250 
Greece see caseccese OSE SEHSCAAE sack rl amare 
Total Europ. missions. 5 415 368 86,008 

Grand total......... 138 956 786 68,445 


Eight missionaries had been sent out during 
the year—six to stations in Burmah, and two 
to Japan—and four young women were under 
appointment. 

A paper by the Rev. Dr. Murdoch, discuss- 
ing the question, ‘Shall we decrease our Mis- 
sion-work?” presented the fact as an embar- 
rassing difficulty, that the funds of the Union 
had steadily fallen short of the expenditures 
during the last eleven years, while the religious 
work among the heathen had advanced, and 
the need of larger resources to meet growing 
demands had greatly increased. This paper 
was referred to a special committee, who re- 
ported that the existing debt should be paid, 
not by a general contraction of operations, or 
by declining to open the proposed new mission, 
but ‘‘by more universal and larger giving.” 
The sum of $11,975 having been already sub- 
scribed toward the payment of the year’s de- 
ficit of $17,000, a collection was taken to ob- 
tain the rest of this sum, which resulted in 
raising the amount of subscriptions to $30,000. 

The 6th annual meeting of the Woman's 
Baptist Missionary Society of the East was held 
in Boston, April 17th and 18th. Mrs. Gardner 
Colby presided. The treasurer reported that 
the receipts of the society had been $35,925— 
$1,395 more than the receipts for the previous 
year—and the expenditures $34,397. The con- 
tingent fund, consisting of legacies and memo- 
rial gifts, amounted to $2,418, the interest on 
which was applied to the work of the society. 
A considerable number of circles had been 
formed during the year, and the society had now 
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nearly 1,000, with at least 25,000 members. 
The agents of the society were stationed in the 
missions among the Burmese, the Karens, the 
Eurasians, the Japanese, the Chinese, the Te- 
loogoos, and the Shans, and reported 20 mis- 
sionaries, 383 schools, 32 Bible-women, 1,530 
scholars, and 85 conversions in the year. 

The 6th anniversary of the Woman’s Baptist 
Missionary Society of the West was held at Day- 
ton, Ohio, April 11th and 12th. Mrs, Robert 
Harris, of Chicago, presided. The treasurer 
reported that the receipts of the society for the 
year had been $13,352.05, and the expenditures 
$12,455.98. The Executive Board reported 
that the society employed 8 woman-mission- 
aries and several Bible-women, and had the 
care of several schools. The work was re- 
stricted by the limited amount of resources. 

The annual meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society was held at Provi- 
dence, R. I., May 23d. The Hon. Robert O. 
Fuller, of Boston, presided. The receipts into 
the treasury of the society from all sources, not 
including temporary loans, for the year ending 
March 31st, had been $189,824, and the expen- 
ditures, not including payments of temporary 
loans, but including the loans of the church- 
edifice fund, had been $262,503.24. The re- 
ceipts were $31,557.82 less, and the expendi- 
tures and church-edifice loans were $59,620 
greater, than those for the preceding year. The 
balance against the society was $40,452, which 
was entirely for borrowed money. The in- 
crease of expenditures was accounted for by 
the fact that the sum of $48,124 of liabilities, 
which had not matured at the time of making 
the previous report, had been paid on con- 
tracts for the completion of the school-build- 
ing at Nashville, Tenn., and on notes given for 
the original purchase of the property for the 
same; an amount exceeding by $2,671 the 
present indebtedness of the society for bor- 
rowed money. A gift of $20,000, made after 
the report was prepared, reduced the debt to 
$20,452. Two hundred and thirty-three mis- 
sionaries had been employed during the year, 
under whom 60 churches had been formed, 
1,581 persons baptized, and 19,238 scholars 
gathered into the Sunday-schools. The subject 
of an increase of direct missionary work among 
the colored people had been under the consid- 
eration of the executive board. The devel- 
opment of better signs of the codperation in 
this work of the white brethren at the South 
was noticed with ‘profound satisfaction.” 
Seven freedmen’s schools were taught under 
the patronage of the society, which were all 
in successful operation, under the care of 27 
teachers, with an aggregate of 860 scholars. 
Twelve missionaries were employed among the 
Indian tribes, four of whom were white. In the 
church-edifice department, the total amount 
of loans outstanding was $234,328, and the 
amount of interest due was $28,037. The to- 
tal amount of property, funds, and claims held 
by this department was $274,140, A report 
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recommending the continuance of the mis- 
sionary work among the Chinese in the Unit- 
ed States was adopted. Anamendment to the 
charter of the society granted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, for the pur- 
pose of enabling it to receive endowment 
funds and hold real estate for the mainte- 
nance of schools and colleges, and the education 
of freedmen and Indians, was accepted. 

The 53d annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Publication Society was held at Prov- 
idence, R. I., May 25th. Mr. J. L. Howard 
presided. The receipts in the benevolent de- 
partment of the society from all sources had 
been $55,135; the receipts in the business 
department.had been $333,831; and the total 
receipts of both departments had been $388,- 
966. A system of life-annuities had been es- 
tablished, by which the society could receive 
at once the funds which its patrons intended 
to bequeath it, paying to them a given rate 
of interest, mutually agreed upon, for the use 
of the capital sum during the lives of the 
donors. Twenty-one new publications had 
been issued during the year, of which 20,400 
copies had been printed. Of former publica- 
tions, there had been printed 107,460 copies 
of books, and 181,750 copies of tracts. The 
total issues of the society for the year were 
equal to 329,116,580 pages 18mo. The total 
number of issues since the organization of the 
society had been 76,848,887 copies of books, 
tracts, and periodicals, containing 4,308,360,336 
pages. The total number of publications on 
the catalogue, after a very extensive revision, 
was, on the 1st of March, 1877, 1,113 volumes. 
The present valuation of the real estate of the 
society was $247,759. 

The 24th anniversary of the American Bap- 
tist Historical Society was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 4th. The finances were reported as 
in a good state, with a balance of several hun- 
dred dollars in the treasury. 

The annual meeting of the American Baptist 
Educational Commission was held in Provi- 
dence, R. I., May 23d, Rev. Alvah Heney, D. D., 
presiding. The report stated that ‘‘ the com- 
mission had suspended its work during the past 
year, on account of the Centennial movement 
for the endowment of seats of learning.” 

A Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society 
was organized in Chicago on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, with Mrs. J. N. Crouse as president, 
to codperate with the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and yet be distinct from it. 


‘A meeting in behalf of this society was held at 


Providence, R. I., May 24th, in connection 
with the anniversaries of the other Baptist 
societies, at which it was recognized as one of 
the general societies of the denomination, and 
the formation of societies auxiliary to it was 
recommended. 

The third National Baptist Sunday-school 
Convention, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, met in Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 17th. Delegates, consisting 
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of persons actively engaged in Sunday-school 
work, were present from 23 States of the Union, 
the Dominion of Canada, and Burmah. The 
Rev. Warren Randolph, D. D., of Indiana, was 
chosen president. ‘The sessions of the con- 
vention continued through three days, and 
were devoted mainly to the reading of papers 
and discussion of subjects connected with Sun- 
day-school work. 

The 28th anniversary of the American Bible 
Union was held in New York City, November 
14th. The Rev. Thomas Armitage, D. D., pre- 
sided. The treasurer reported that his receipts 
for the year had been $16,299, and his dis- 
bursements $16,218. The indebtedness of the 
Union, which amounted to about $50,000, had 
been reduced by the amount of $1,800. More 
than 81,000 Bibles had been distributed in va- 
rious parts of the world. 

The Southern Baptist Convention met at 
New Orleans, La., May 10th. The Rev. 
James P. Boyce, D. D., was elected president. 
The report on Foreign Missions showed that 
the receipts of the treasurer for the year had 
been $32,276, against $45,646 received in the 
previous year. Reports were received from 
the missions in Africa, China, and Italy. The 
African mission embraced stations at Abbeo- 
kuta, Lagos, and Ozbomosho, with 2 mission- 
aries, 1 native preacher, and 4 native assist- 
ants. A brick chapel had been completed at 
Lagos, and the church numbered 58 mem- 
bers. A chapel had been begun at Abbeokuta. 
Mission stations were established in China at 
Tung-Chow, Shanghai, and Canton, with 8 
missionaries, 4 native ministers, and 14 native 
assistants and Bible-women. Several works 
had been issued from the Mission press at 
Shanghai. In Italy, stations at Rome, Torre 
Pellice, Milan, Modena, and Carpi, the island 
of Sardinia, Bari, Naples, and Venice, were 
supplied by 1 American and 8 Italian mission- 
aries. The mission at Rome, founded by the 
Rey. Mr. Van Meter, had been transferred by 
the American Baptist Publication Society to 
the Southern Convention. The treasurer of 
the Home Mission Board reported that its re- 
ceipts had been $16,816, and its expenditures 
$15,805. A reduction had been made in the 
expenses of the board and of its work. The 
work of this board was conducted among the 
destitute churches, the freedmen, and the In- 
dians. Endeavors, not as yet attended with 
much success, had been made to establish 
schools in connection with the Indian mis- 
sions. The Creeks had proposed, in consider- 
ation of the instruction of 50 boys and 50 girls 
annually, to give 160 acres of land for the es- 
tablishment of a school, and $6,000 annually 
to defray the expenses of tuition and board. 
The board had desired to appoint evangelists 
to 1 among the freedmen, but had been 
prevented by want of means from doing more 
than instruct the missionaries to give special at- 
tention to their spiritual wants, as they should 
have opportunity. On the subject of the mis- 
sions in Africa, resolutions were adopted : 
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1. That the Foreign Mission Board be instructed 
to increase the number of missionaries in Africa as 
soon as practicable. 

2. That measures be taken to interest in this work 
the colored churches of this country. 

8. That yo colored ministers be preferred for 
this work, all other things being equal. 


The Consolidated American Baptist Mission- 
ary Convention represents the colored Bap- 
tists in the United States, who are estimated 
to number 600,000 members. The 37th an- 
nual meeting of the society was held at Rich- 
mond, Va., October 1ith. The Rev. Amos 
Johnson, of Macon City, Mo., was elected 
president of the convention. Delegates were 
present from 20 States of the Union. Reports 
were made and adopted on missions, temper- 
ance, colportage, and the state of the country. 
The Convention, having adopted the policy of 
bringing its work to the notice and securing 
the confidence of the Southern people, among 
whom is its largest field of operations, deter- 
mined upon the removal of its Executive Board 
from New York to Washington City, or to 
Richmond, Va., as soon as suitable charter 
provisions could be obtained. 

II. Free-Wit Baptists.—The following is a 
summary of the statistics of the Free-Will 
Baptist Church, as they are given in the Free- 
Will Baptist Register for 1878: 


eae fees 

YEARLY MEETINGS. ; 3 a2 E 

"6/52 | 23 
New Hampshire................0+e0 118 | 189 | 9,180 
PENG WORMED . cc sccccecieds nse ceccase 69 62 | 4,849 
Maine Contral sc iv. .o.005 5. ccc ccscacss 100 95 | 6,638 
Penobscot... .ccccveccccccsccccss coves 111 90 | 4316 
NeMIMBAR ion dp cleus se sekouscneletens 60 45 | 3,070 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island....... 47 70 | 5,533 
Holland Purchase............--.ssse0 40 | 2,118 
OWOROR ces c'entiseso< spb otbaveinveseces 23 19 | 1,422 
Susquehanns,.........0---sceeeeceees 85 28 | 1,447 
New York and Pennsylvania...........| 80 20 950 
PALA WIONNO, os civci3 oie 5.0 cacctdcase ds 12 17 642 
MIMI caves ckasas sisetaes sey sesiecisecs 14 9 671 
Central New York.............. Meamess 88 28 | 2,105 
Pennsylvania. ........22 sececeeeececee 7 11 44s 
Ohio and Pennsylvania...............+- 88 80 | 1,548 
Contral Ohi0.. 2. osc eccccescccccccccs 25 20 | 1,557 
COON ove cbsnceds concdsceeveesesbese 10 12 588 
OR A RIW ERS a ci caide «Spee ativsnrase 60 41 | 3818 
TIMNBNE occu epee teupprys>sebassacves ce 6 267 
Northern Indiana..............-++++-- 21 12 732 
Michigan... i... ssveretecescesepecsecs 8s 81 | 4,050 
St. Joseph’s Valley..........-+.+--++-- 21 13 866 
WUMMGI oe Steves ceva secacssecstessbaccs 87 85 | 1,562 
Southern Illinois..........-+-2++ee0e-- 54 44 | 2,568 
Central TINGS ie.c ose ccsswsbscccsecsous 13 18 762 
IROOMBE Soca be nceetacpeds cpveacvesst 64 BS | 2,187 
MERNOBDIRS <0 Eno os ol Race cans cSvenscee 19 19 686 
Minnesota Southern..........-..++-00+ 28 14 594 
TOW ux ac cene chvcacs 553008 cceemennen sm 81 1,434 
Towa Northern ........ ssesseeseceeces 385 20 | 1,170 
KGWBOB.. Se. cccn cn cccpdadsretasstepen ss ae : an 

Virginia Free Baptist Association...... 1 1 

Louisiana....... : «pats erates eek ss 10 5 287 
Ontario, P. Q. ... J. cece cdevscsecesncabe 15 9 479 
Bengaland Orissa. .........+---++-0++ 5 429 
Libe Association. ...00...cceceeese 16 10 | 1,256 
Shelby Association..........-.+--++++- 14 9 578 
American Association......-..--++++++ 21 24 994 
Union Association........--+--.-+++++ 19 17 772 
Quarterly meetings not connected...... 83 81 550 
Northwestern Missionary Association. . 25 | 1,080 
Churches not connected..........+++++ 7 6 218 
Other churches.......---.---eeeseerees 9 11 550 
TOMS icinnd cas siteeuye's ee obowese: 1,843 | 1,188 | 75.826 
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Number of yearly meetings, etc., 40; to- 
tal number of quarterly meetings, 165; num- 
ber of licensed preachers, 114. 

The Free-Will Baptist General Conference 
met in its 23d session, at Fairport, N. Y., 
October 2d. The Rev. O. B. Cheney, Pres- 
ident of Bates College, was chosen moderator. 
The Bengal and Orissa (India) yearly meeting, 
which had been organized two years before, 
was admitted to the Conference. Reports 
were received from delegates who had been 
appointed to attend the conferences of affiii- 
ated Free Baptist bodies, and of the Church 
of God, and the American Christian Confer- 
ence, at Louisville, Ky. The delegate to the 
latter body reported that, on all essential points, 
the Free-Will Baptists and the Christian body 
were agreed; but that the minor points in 
which the two bodies disagreed were held by 
each so tenaciously that no union could now 
be effected. The measure adopted by the pre- 
vious General Conference (held in 1874), for 
permitting persons who had not been immersed 
to be received into full membership in Free 
Baptist churches, was repealed. The effect 
of this action is understood to be, not to pro- 
hibit the admission of such persons, but to 
withdraw the sanction of the whole Church 
from the practice, and leave the subject to be 
decided by each church upon its own respon- 
sibility, whenever cases may arise calling for 
action. The following resolution was passed: 

Whereas, We learn of various associations of Bap- 
tists, in different parts of the South, holding sub- 
stantially our views of doctrine, and embodying in 
their practice our views of Church polity; and, 
whereas, many of these brethren are not only in 
harmony with us in faith and practice, but are 
known distinctly by name as Free Baptists; there- 


ore 

Resolved, That we take this occasion to extend 
to these various associations the fraternal greetings 
of the General Conference of the Free- Will Baptists 
and to extend a most cordial invitation to any and 
all of them to take a place among us as members of 
the denominational household. 

Resolutions were adopted on the subject of 
temperance, affirming it to be the duty of all, 
and especially of Christian ministers, to prac- 
tice temperance, discourage the use of alcohol, 
and seek its extermination; supporting the 
principle of prohibition; discountenancing the 
support of political candidates who may use 
intoxicating liquors; disapproving the use of 
tobacco, and the ordination of young men who 
habitually indulge in it; and disapproving the 
use of fermented wine at Communion. A num- 
ber of decisions were made upon questions of 
Church polity, the most important of which 
were, that it is improper for ministers to bap- 
tize persons who do not intend to join some 
evangelical Church; that a church should not 
refuse to grant letters to members in good 
standing © hen properly requested to do so; 
that the hand of fellowship should not be with- 
drawn from members in good standing with- 
out “church labor,” or notification that such 
action is contemplated; that but three ways 
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are recognized for the termination of church 
membership, viz.: by death, exclusion, or dis- 
mission by letter or vote of the church; that 
persons holding letters of dismission, and re- 
taining them unused, should report to the 
church granting the letter at least once in six 
months, and a failure to do so for two years 
should work a forfeiture of membership; and 
that unordained ministers ought not to admin- 
ister the ordinances of the Lord’s Supper and 
Baptism. Among the resolutions on doctrine 
were: 

Respecting the import of holiness: We believe 
that holiness, sanctification, and consecration to God, 
imply freedom, through grace, from the voluntary 
violation ot God’s law, but not the perfection of the 
faculties and judgment. 

Respecting the extent of pastoral service over dif- 
ferent churches: We believe the Bible commands 
the ministry to go into all the world, and, in preach- 
ing the gospel to every creature, perform the work 
of a pastor for just as many churches as circum- 
stances and ability will permit. 

Respecting the design of Baptism: We believe 
that Baptism is deeeret to represent: 1. The burial 
and resurrection of Christ. 2. The remission of 
sin, and the resurrection of the soul to newness of 
life. 8. The final resurrection, secured by the 
resurrection of Christ. 

We believe it to be the duty of all Christians, as 
such, to partake of the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. We also affirm, that our pastors and churches 
can, and should, withhold the elements of the Eu- 
charist from any and all persons who are known to 
be unworthy. 


The Oonference resolved to celebrate the 
Centennial of the organization of the denomi- 
nation in 1880, by an effort to raise the sum of 
$500,000 for the several departments of Church 
work, as missions, education, the payment of 
church debts, etc. The next session of the 
General Conference will be held, in view of 
this occasion, at the nearest point practicable 
to New Durham, N. H., where the first church 
was organized in June, 1780. 

The anniversaries of the benevolent societies 
of the denomination were held in connection 
with the meeting of the Oonference, and much 
of the action of that body was based upon the 
consideration of their situation and needs as 
presented in their reports. The gross receipts 
of the Home Missionary Society for the year 
had been $10,713. The society was out of 
debt, and had a small balance in the treasury. 
The receipts of the Foreign Missionary Society 
had been $10,939. The statistics of the prin- 
cipal missions of the society are included in 
those of the Bengal and Orissa yearly meeting. 
The Woman's Missionary Society had been or- 
ganized a little more than three years. It had 
contributed freely to both the home and foreign 
mission-work. The receipts of the Zducation 
Society had been $1,446. The number of stu- 
dents in all the theological schools of the de- 
nomination was 79, and the number graduated 
during the year was 10. The total receipts of 
the publishing establishment had been $115,- 
717, and its present net assets were $64,300. 

The 45th annual Conference of the Free 
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Baptist Church of New Brunswick met at 
Penobsquis, October 6th. The Rev. G. T. 
Hartley presided as moderator. The report 
of the corresponding secretary showed that 
341 members had been added to the Church 
during the year. Reports were received from 
74 Sunday-schools, returning 352 teachers and 
3,126 pupils. The Foreign Missionary Society 
reported that there were needed, to pay all of 
_ its liabilities to January 1, 1878, $864. The 
Home Missionary Society had $66.40 in the 
treasury. Very little money had been re- 
ceived during the year, and very little had been 
expended. 

The Nova Scotia Conference of Free Baptists 
represents about 3,300 members. It is engaged 
in the work of both home and foreign mis- 
sions. A missionary in India has heretofore 
been partly, and will hereafter be wholly, sup- 
ported by it. 

Il. Seventu-Day Baptists.—The Seventh- 
Day Baptist General Conference met for 
its 68d annual session at New Salem, W. 
Va., September 19th. The Sabbath-school 
Executive Board stated that they had re- 
ceived returns from 50 out of 74 Sabbath- 
schools to which they had sent blanks, re- 
porting a total of 737 officers and teachers, 
4,177 scholars, and $1,099.03 raised for the 
expenses of the schools and for benevolent 
purposes. The duty of preparing and publish- 
ing lessons for the year had been confided to 
the executive board of the Sabbath Tract So- 
ciety. The trustees of the Memorial Fund 
reported that the total amount of notes, cash, 
and other assets held by the board was $45,562, 
besides which it held the receipts of different 
institutions for notes and cash paid directly to 
them, but to be counted as parts of the Memo- 
rial Fund, to the amount of $14,452, making 
the whole value of the fund $60,015. The 
attention of the Conference was called to the 
ease of Mr. Daniel C. Waldo, a member of the 
Seventh-Day Baptist church of Cussewago, 
Crawford County, Pa., and of a man in his 
employ named Albert C. Wood, who had been 
fined, and were liable to imprisonment under 
the State law of 1794, for working on Sunday ; 
with reference to which a resolution was 
passed, declaring “that we regard such fining 
and imprisonment as a species of persecution 
for conscience’ sake, flagrantly inconsistent 
with the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, and also with the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
passed March 5, 1789, which provides that 
Congress shal] make no law respecting the es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. That we hereby express 
our sympathy for Brother Waldo and his asso- 
ciate, as persons suffering for righteousness’ 
sake, that provision be made, here and 
now, for the preparation of a petition to the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania in favor of 
the entire repeal of the Sunday Law of 1794, 
as a law in direct conflict with the rights 
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of conscience and the exercise of religious 
liberty.” 

The minority of a committee who had been 
appointed by a previous General Conference 
to prepare an exposé of the doctrines and 
principles of the denomination, presented a 
report covering 16 points of doctrine, which 
was ordered printed in the minutes, to be 
acted upon at the next meeting of the Con- 
ference. The Committee on the State of Reli- 
gion reported that the total gain of the 
churches during the year, above the losses, 
had been 259 ; 13 churches had enjoyed revi- 
vals. A church among the Danish settlers in 
Dakota has been added.to the body. 

The 36th annual meeting of the Seventh-Day 
Baptist Missionary Society was held at New 
Salem, W. Va., September 20th. Resolutions 
were adopted advising that aid be given to 
weak churches struggling for existence in 
preference to opening new fields; and that 
the sixth-day evening before the first Sabbath 
in each month be set aside for a season of 
prayer for the mission cause; suggesting that 
every member of the churches and societies set 
apart at least five cents a week for the cause ; 
and recommending the general adoption of the 
plan of systematic giving. 

The 22d annual meeting of the Seventh-Day 
Baptist Education Society was held at New 
Salem, W. Va., September 21st. The treasurer 
reported that his receipts from all sources had 
been $1,852, and his expenditures the same. 

The 84th annual meeting of the American 
Sabbath Tract Society was held at New Salem, 
W. Va., September 23d. The society resolved! 
to discontinue the system of sending out lec- 
turers to propagate the doctrines of the de- 
nomination, on account of its expense, and to 
replace the lecturers by evangelists. A scrip- 
tural commentary, designed to be a critical 
exposition of all the passages of Scripture re- 
lating to the Sabbath, as well as of all those 
supposed to relate to it, which is in course of 
preparation by the Rev. James. Bailey, was 
recommended as a work likely to be of great 
value in the promotion of the Sabbath cause. 

IV. Tunxers, DunKaRDs, oR GERMAN Bap- 
TIsts.—This denomination has no distinctive 
name which is acknowledged by its adherents, 
but in their own intercourse and religious 
meetings they call themselves Brethren. The 
Brethren believe in trine immersion and feet- 
washing, are opposed to a paid ministry, and 
have peculiar views regarding dress and con- 
formity to the world. The first attempt to 
make an enumeration of the Brethren was 
made by Howard Miller in 1877. The result of 
the census, so far as the returns have been com- 
pleted and compiled, shows them to number 
about 60,000 members. They are most nu- 
merous in Pennsylvania, where they have 69: 
churches and 14,861 members. They are also 
numerous in Ohio. 

The General Council of the Tunkers was 
held at New Enterprise, Pa., May 22d. D. 
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P. Sayler was moderator of the Council, and 
remarked, on taking the chair, that it had al- 
ways been the custom of the Brethren to meet 
annually in Council to decide disputes among 
them, as was the manner of the apostles. A 
query was presented from Southern Missouri, 
whether evangelists or traveling ministers 
ought not to be restrained unless they con- 
formed to the order of the Brethren in the 
matter of dress and of non-conformity to the 
world, to which the answer ‘“‘ Yes” was unani- 
mously returned. Another question discussed 
was, whether the standing or the rolling coat- 
collar conformed to the old order of the broth- 
erhood. Several precedents were cited, all in 
favor of the standing collar, and the decision 
of the Council was given accordingly. The 
keeping of musical instruments in the houses 
of the brethren, which was considered at a pre- 
vious meeting of the Council, again received 
attention. It was decided to be against the 
principles of the brotherhood. On the sub- 
ject of the sisters wearing fashionable hats at 
the Communion, it was decided without dis- 
cussion that the sisters must “not wear hats 
at all, at Communion or at any other time; ” 
and that elders and overseers who encourage 
or allow them to do so should be dealt with 
as transgressors. The Brethren were advised 
to abstain from voting, for fear that it would 
lead to a surrender of the non-resistant prin- 
ciples of the brotherhood; for the same rea- 
son, a brother was advised not to accept the 
office of a school-director in Pennsylvania, be- 
cause he might have to collect the school-tax, 
and even imprison a citizen for non-payment 
of the tax. It was decided that hymn-books 
should be plainly bound, and without gilt. The 
Council being requested to decide upon one of 
the two methods of feet-washing—the ‘sin- 
gle mode,” in which one person washes and 
another wipes the feet, or the “‘ double mode,” 
in which the same person both washes and 
wipes—passed an order giving full liberty to 
any church to adopt the double as well as the 
single mode. Baptism in a church-pool in- 
stead of a stream was declared valid. It was 
declared that applicants for membership should 
not be admitted unless they wore the dress of 
the Brethren, even though they might wear a 
plainer one. The connection of Brethren with 
lyceums or debating societies, in which theat- 
rical performances or exercises for mere amuse- 
ment were given, was prohibited. Petitions 
were presented for changes in the Constitution 
of the Council, asking that it be composed of 
one delegate for every four hundred members, 
and of the standing committee, also, for quad- 
rennial instead of annual meetings. A com- 
Imittee was appointed to consider the matter, 
who repored recommending that no changes 
be made. By a unanimous vote, the subject 
was postponed till the next year. 

V. Baprists iv Great Brirary.—The Bap- 
tist Hand-Book for 1877 gives the following 
summary of the statistics of the Baptist church- 
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es of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for 1876: 


Number of} Pastors in} Number of | Number of 
del ok oa Churches.) Charge. | Members. Schoiars, 
Mngland sac acces 2,007 1,417 190,245 806,429 
IWIBIGR,. voce a5a esc 529 889 65,244 64,2538 
Bootland’.<.. 3:6: a<.<2 99 84 8,766 6,465 
Troeland iiss o/ssais 010i 86 23 1,542 1,570 
Totals swiwca cee 2,671 1,913 265,797 878,752 


Besides the churches, a column is given show- 
ing the number of chapels, as follows: in Eng- 
land, 2,731; in Wales, 601; in Scotland, 102; 
in Ireland, 42: total, 3,476. The total number 
of lay members given is 3,524; number of 
chapel seats, 935,015. A comparative table 
of the statistics for ten years shows an increase 
of 260 churches, 834 chapels, 44,273 members, 
and 186,415 scholars. The greater number of 
these churches are connected with the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, an asso- 
ciation which was formed in 1863. The Bap- 
tist churches of Wales are associated in the 
Baptist Union of Wales, which was formed in 
1867, those of Scotland in the Baptist Union of 
Scotland, and those of Ireland in the Jrish As- 
sociation. 

The missionary societies supported by the 
Baptist churches of the United Kingdom are: 
The Baptist Missionary Society, General Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, British and Irish Bap- 
tist Home Mission, Baptist Home Missionary 
Society for Scotland, Young Men’s Association 
in Aid of the Baptist Missionary Society, Bible 
Translation Society, Metropolitan Tabernacle 
Colportage Association, German Mission in 
London, Ladies’ Association for the Support of 
Zenana Work in India, Chinese Inland Mission, 
Palestine Mission (established 1870, central 
station Nablous, sub-station Rafedia, two na- 
tive missionaries, seven baptized converts, one 
hundred children in the schools). The Bible 
Translation Society circulated editions of the 
Bible in which the words relating to baptism 
are translated by terms signifying immersion, 
of which translations have been made for 
India, Ceylon, the western coast of Africa, 
Orissa, and Japan. Besides these, numerous 
benevolent societies of various character, Pub- 
lication and Tract Societies, are supported. 

The list of Baptist periodicals in Great Brit- 
ain comprises the Hand-Book and four Alma- 
nacs, the Quarterly Reporter of the German 
Baptist Mission, eleven monthly and two week- 
ly periodicals in England, one monthly maga- 
zine in Scotland, and five publications in Wales. 

The Hand-Book gives the following statistics 
of the churches in the missions and colonies: 
Ceylon, 26 churches, 60 sub-stations, 22 pas- 
tors, three of the churches self-supporting ; 
India, 65 churches, 88 pastors, 9,748 members ; 
South Africa, 23 churches, 10 pastors, 373 mem- 
bers, with 476 members in the King William’s 
Town missions; West Africa, 8 churches, 18 
pastors, 1,210 members; St. Helena, 1 church, 
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1 pastor, 200 members; West Indies, 152 
churches, 94 pastors, 23,070 members; Aus- 
tralasia (tables very incomplete), 6,710 mem- 
bers ; Denmark, 17 churches, 123 preaching 
stations, 1,869 members, 300 Sunday-scholars ; 
Germany (the Baptist Union of Germany in- 
cludes churches in Germany, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Poland, Russia, and Turkey), 110 church- 
es, 1,263 preaching stations, 22,259 members, 
6,000 Sunday-scholars; France, 25 churches ; 


Finland, 8 churches; Greece, 1 church; Hol- ~ 


land, 19 churches; Italy, 24 churches; Nor- 
way, 18 churches; Poland, 4 churches; Russia, 
6 churches; Spain, 6 churches, 244 members; 
Switzerland, 9 churches; Turkey, 1 church, with 
6 preaching stations; Sweden, 234 churches, 
10,490 members, 16,183 children in the Sun- 
day-schools, 2,115 in the day-schools, 12 mis- 
sion unions, 4 local missionary societies, a the- 
ological school, building-fund, and poor-fund. 

The annual meeting of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland was held in Lon- 
don, April 23d. The Rev. John Turland Brown 
was installed as the president for the year. 
The report of the secretary began with a re- 
cital of the part which the Union had taken 
during the year with reference to several 
public matters. A memorial was adopted for 
presentation to the House of Lords, protest- 
ing against the Government’s “ Burials Bill,” 
which, it was asserted, did not even touch the 
question of the grievances of the Non-conform- 
ists, their demand being for perfect equality 
with Episcopalians in the national church- 
yards. A resolution respecting the Eastern 
Question was adopted, to the effect that it was 
the duty of the Government to further the self- 
government of the Turkish provinces which 
had suffered, and to secure British interests in 
some other way than by upholding the Otto- 
man Empire. 

The autumnal meetings of the Union were 
held at Newport, Monmouthshire, during the 
first week in October. A statement was pre- 
sented in behalf of the Missionary Society, ask- 
ing for increased contributions to prevent a 
deficiency in the accounts, and stating that 
eight or ten missionaries were wanted, to be 
sent to India at once. 

The Baptist Union of Scotland met at Dun- 
dee, April 10th. The proceedings of the meet- 
ing consisted mainly in the reading of papers, 
in one of which, on “Our Denominational 
Work,” by the Rev. John McClellan, of Edin- 
burgh, the separate existence of the denomina- 
tion, as distinguished from the Presbyterian 
churches, was defended, as not only justifiable, 
but imperatively demanded. 

The 108th annual meeting of the New Con- 
nection of General Baptists was held at Leices- 
ter, beginning June 25th. The Rev. Charles 
Cl as chosen president. The number of 
churches reported as connected with the Asso- 
ciation was 175, as against 170 in 1876; and 
the number of members 23,747. as against 23,- 
453 in 1876. The churches in India returned 
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894 members, which would swell the total for 
1877 to 24,631. The number of pastors con- 
nected with the home ministry was 103, while 
65 churches were without pastors. The num- 
ber of local preachers or evangelists reported 
was 344, and of Sunday-school teachers, 4,275. 
Twelve students were pursuing their studies 
at Chilwell College, and the number of applica- 
tions for admission to the institution exceeded 
the vacancies. 

BAYLEY, James Roosevett, an American 
archbishop, grandson of Richard Bayley, M.D., 
born in New York, August 28, 1814, and died 
in Newark, N. J., October 8, 1877. He grad- 
uated at Washington (now Trinity) College, 
Hartford, and was for some time tutor there. 
He studied theology with Dr. Samuel Farmer 
Jarvis, of Middletown, Conn., was ordained a 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and preached at Harlem, N. Y., and afterward 
at Hagerstown, Md. He then joined the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, prepared himself for the 
priesthood at St. Sulpice,in Paris, and was 
ordained in New York, March 2, 1842, by 
Bishop Hughes. He was appointed Professor 
of Belles Lettres at St. John’s College, Ford- 
ham, of which he was president in 1845-’46, 
and from 1846 to 1853 was secretary to Arch- 
bishop Hughes. On October 30, 1853, he was 
consecrated first bishop of Newark, N. J., 
which under his administration became one 
of the most prosperous dioceses in the United 
States. He founded Seton Hall College, and 
numerous schools, academies, convents, and 
churches. On July 30, 1872, he was appoint- 
ed Archbishop of Baltimore. He published a 
“Sketch of the History of the Catholic Church 
on the Island of New York” (New York, 1858; 
revised ed., 1869); ‘‘ Memoirs of Simon Gabriel 
Bruté, First Bishop of Vincennes” (1860); and 
‘“‘Pastorals for the People.” 

BELGIUM, a kingdom of Europe. Leopold 
II., King of the Belgians, was born April 9, 
1835; son of King Leopold I., former Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg ; ascended the throne at the death 
of his father, December 10, 1865; was married 
August 22, 1853, to Marie Henriette, daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph of Austria, born 
August 23, 1836. Offspring of this union are 
three daughters. Heir-apparent to the throne 
is the brother of the King, Philip, Count of 
Flanders, born March 24, 1827, lieutenant- 
general in the service of Belgium; married, 
April 26, 1867, to Princess Marie of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, born November 17, 1845 ; 
offspring of the union is a son, Baldwin, born 
July 3, 1869. 

The area of the kingdom is 11,378 square 
miles; population, according to the last census, 
taken in 1866, 4,737,833; according to an offi- 
cial calculation of December, 1875, 5,408,006. 
Of this population 54 per cent. belong to the 
Flemish and 44 to the Walloon-French nation- 
ality. The following table exhibits the popu- 
lation of each province of the kingdom on 
December 31, 1875, as well as the number ot 
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arrondissements and communes into which 
each province is divided : 


od Number of 

Number of | Population on 

PROVINCES. Arrondisse- | Communes. | Dec. 31, 1875, 
Antwerp......ceeseeeoee 3 151 531,746 
Brabant <i.<.00c0ceseseesie 3 841 959,782 
Flanders, East........... 6 296 868,228 
- WieSboccccincss 8 251 696,651 
Hainault aivewaciee 6 435 963,747 
ARO..5 covecivas avec nce 4 336 645,020 
TNOHUNG cc cciare ssccsces 3 206 206,187 
Taixqm burg 055.53 0 ose cs 5 205 209,472 
IN AINGN ai cscoe. ce cencesc 8 852 822,178 
Oa cceeG pc riisece 41 2,572 5,403,006 


The movement of population was as follows 
in 1874: 


BIRTHS. DEATHS 
PROVINCES. Marriages. 
Males. |Females,| Males. | Females. 
Antwerpi..-.3+<< 10,086 | 9,621 | 7,004} 6,288] 4.272 
Brabantsecéecosis 6,680 | 15,938 | 11,629 | 10,664] 7,584 
Flanders, East ..... 14.447 | 14,021 | 11,046 | 10, 5,444 
4 Westise.: 11,740 | 11, 8,972 | 8, 4,406 
Hainault........... 5,148 | 14,841 | 10,111 | 9102} 7,220 
Lib GeSe rear 10,767 | 10,212 | 7,872} 6,568| 4,976 
Limburg............ "340 | 8,070 | 2.465 | 2,290| 1,467 
Luxemburg......... 2,965 | 2,845 | 2153 | 2,012} 1,872 
Naniur.>2<cscscc 4309 | 8,076 | 2,746| 2.809 
Wotalist. 2/12 89,757 | 85,795 | 68,828 | 58,652 | 89,050 


From these tables we derive the following 
facts: The number of boys born for 100 girls 
was 104.6; the number of inhabitants for one 
birth, 30.5; the number of births per 100 deaths, 
143.3, and the number of inhabitants for one 
death, 43.6. In the same year the number of 
stillborn amounted to 7,749, 4,895 males and 
8,354 females, and the number of divorces to 
126. Of the births, 163,348 were legitimate 
and 12,204 illegitimate; and of the stillborn 
7,031 were legitimate and 718 illegitimate ; 
making, in all, 170,879 legitimate and 12,922 
illegitimate births. ; 

Instruction is well cared for in all grades. 
In 1875 there were 5,856 primary schools, with 
669,192 pupils. Schools for adults have been 
established in most communes. Their number 
in 1875 was 2,615, with 204,673 pupils. The 
number of normal schools for primary teachers 
was, in 1874, 37, with 2,314 students, of which 
22 schools, with 1,115 students, were for fe- 
males. The number of secondary schools in 
187475 was 169, with 18,498 pupils. Supe- 
rior instruction is imparted in the two state 
Universities of Ghent and Liége, and the two 
free Universities of Brussels and Louvain. The 
number of students in each of these in 1874 
was as follows: 


UNIVERSITIES, Students. 
Ghent. reece eee eee rene eee eeeereeereeeenes 222 
Liége. Codecccccccccccccccesecer eee seesseecsees 521 
PMBSOIES «oo kickin oaos caeoninlin a tade'waeaislne wees 601 
ROVE co cca secsorsccisscesoseacss5 Weab ete 954 

ROG) vu cue caccrctaessatatrandsseet 2,298 


Nearly the entire population of Belgium is 
nominally connected with the Roman Catholic 
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Church, at the head of which are the Arch- 
bishop of Malines and five bishops. The other 
ecclesiastical benefices consisted, December 31, 
1875, of 184 deaneries, 230 cures (parishes of 
the first class), 2,787 succursales (parishes of 
the second class), 188 chapels, 1,855 vicariates, 
84 coadjutors, 26 annexes, 695 oratories and 
chapels of hospitals, colleges, ete. 

The representatives and senators are chosen 
directly by all citizens paying taxes to the an- 
nual amount of 43 francs. The number of 
deputies is fixed according to the population, 
and cannot exceed one member for every 40,- 
000 inhabitants, while the number of senators 
is exactly one-half of that of the deputies. At 
the last general election in 1870, at which all 
the provinces voted, 107,099 voters were regis- 
tered, and 80,575 cast. At the election for the 
Senate in 1874, the provinces of East Flanders, 
Hainault, Liége, and Limburg voted. The 
other provinces voted in the following year for 
representatives. The number of voters regis- 
tered and the votes cast on these occasions 
were as follows: 


REPRESENTA- 

SENATE, 1874. TIVES, 1875. 

PROVINCES. 

Regis- Votes Regis- Votes 

tered cast, tered. cast. 
ANEWEPD ora cue vesseeuel|) sacecte, Ie eeres 15,048 | 12,861 
Brabant: ciccc20.. ccweslUswtaeo lie nacnes 25,790 | 18,707 
Flanders, West; :5)si00| os. o-.06 ----0- | 18,878 | 10,821 
Flanders, East........ LU403" |PIZRGCOS: Nicvcons: | “ow ccies 
FIGINDONG icine caseen cee 18696). | 14 148 No cciee:) saccee 
TAGG6 6555 csccectwoesies 12,526 Ale etter he (Wace 
TAM DORs a2es558 4206 8,499 + (al Nee Writ 
AXGM PUIG soy cis acis'ose)| Uecesest ieee 8,022 2,652 
BULUP a ccace ee cele cracctcau Wi eeaane 6,045 5,148 
Total, 1814.3 ccccss 52,164. | 86,083 |. cscs | acces 
Total ISI 3 sss% cect ccicas’. | “eared 63,278 | 45,184 


Grand total registered, 115,442; votes cast, 81,266. 


The Chambers at present consist of 124 repre- 
sentatives and 62 senators, apportioned as fol- 
lows among the different provinces. 


PROVINCES. Senators. Representatives. 
6 12 
11 22 
8 16 
10 20 
11 22 
T 14 
2 4 
8 6 
4 8 
62 124 


No man can be a senator who does not pay 
at least 1,000 florins in direct taxes. The num- 
ber thus qualified in 1876 was as follows: 

PROVINCES. Number eligible 


MUEWEED cea conss cesuve psescssaedadesasegeccee ss 53 
BPADANG og caceede sets ccobwederbassaeveeven es 95 
IABUGER, W OBL: 09 (es satcsins so clcadccghioceseeuees 54 
IMI OTE? TOMBE. G8 oc ocle a's cae cle csaecwaceseaesebies 86 
PERIEMAIE SoG vie lavas c:ka’s css Gee cne ete ececes 76 
NOMA icllanc Ge De Cae Ose RRS Ga ae TORU eRe RO ELe 51 
PNOUNE 3s c ceciens Cas cava trees ee ealerceuinae ues 11 
UOMOMIDONS 35 occ oveescead conics cus ee mened seat 10 
DRMUP cals cvka ts vases secciserstwecietenaaue 44 

OGRE oie es' 60 ba cibdinnese- weviet,cess ede vent 480 
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This makes 89 persons eligible for the office 
of senator for every 10,000 inhabitants in the 
kingdom. 
The receipts and expenditures for 1874 were 
as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 


I. Ordinary receipts: Fran 
Hee Vaxobe du. cone creates slacce dive e eae maaes tows 154,590,822 

QMLOlB esarianes cctscibessie nena sins Setep eee ete 3973, 
3: -Btocks and rentes,.. ... . <s2.0<sepbs0 pasdeso< 88,665,253 
4, Reimbursements; 2. 5..s0cc50 5b euncacesins 2,186,309 

5, Extraordinary resources, applied to the 
general needs of the State.............. 1,707,50 
MISS pecial roceiptss<2 Vo cantasacescamepepsscasecs 70,751,939 
Total receipts. cs. siss hoe s% se cace sa. 815,874,872 
EXPENDITURES. 
I. Ordi expenditures: 

a Pubite GODG ee ic tice tin oe Reise riescceeeesls 59,611,886 
2, DOUIONG) 2c doe te pt ecdsciuan sciawecas tse 328,080 
15,371,929 

3581, 
17,363,479 
008906 
SMP IMHO Sanat iesicons ctccies's abate cieclsciseles 14,174,157 
9. Outstanding debts and reimbursements.. 1,124,588 
Il, Extraordinary expenditures............. ees 60,599,201 
Total expenditureses 2s sc525cccscdcvcessebies 801,642,735 
Excess of receipts over expenditures......... 14,232,187 


The public debt at the close of 1875 was as 
follows: 


LOANS. Francs. 
Two and one-half per cents............0eeeeeeee 219,959,682 
Four and one- per cents. : 
1st series, conversion of 1844.............. 55,364,182 
2d series, emission of 1844................. 7,483, 
Sd series (4858). sos. oc ceedswe sass csccscssae 141,284,900 
4th series (1857 and 1860)................4 846, 
Sth series (186). ick. hee ccesdincdewars 58,581,000 
6th series (1867, 1869, 1870, 1871)........:.. 77,578,200 
Pour: periconts. (1871)....2.. wececeesscveecsccve 50,335, 
Three per cents. er Pidodststbebeshiaresices 243,250, 
Three per oents. (1864). ess casecaadovecccb eas 1,409,635 
Wloating debt, occ stewed cece sbectssssiviscs 25,000, 
SLOLGL sim sip.or £5.90 318s Spine haste sors 1,006,092,149 


The standing army is formed by conscription, 
to which every able-bodied man who has com- 
pleted his 19th year is liable. Substitution is 
allowed. The legal term of service is eight 
years, but two-thirds of this time are gener- 
ally spent on furlough. The strength of the 
army is to be 100,000 men on the war footing, 
and 40,000 in times of peace. In 1875 the 
army was composed as follows: 


: SOLDIERS. 
ARMY. Officers. 
; En Solde.|Sans Solde.| Total. 

Mnfentey cs oc ccikesscy cene 1,975 | 28,226 | 44,841 68,067 
WRVAUV as cora cea sneie csc 865 5,097 8,154 8,251 
Asitllony:s .s\53 0.60 ov0t 876 6,663 7,618 14,281 
TENSINGOFS c56 500.0 0500080 71 1119 1,314 2,433 
Other troops............ 582 2,886 | 2,590 5,476 

PLOW. 5560 onde b seis 8,169 | 38,991 | 59,517 98,508 


The civic militia, or National Guard, numbers 
125,000 men without, and 400,000 with, the re- 
serve, Its duty is to preserve liberty and order 
in times of peace, and the independence of 
the country in times of war. <A royal decree, 
dated October 20, 1874, divided the kingdom 
into two military circumscriptions, one em- 
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bracing the provinces of Antwerp and West 
and East Flanders, and the second the others. 
The imports in 1874 amounted to 1,292,500,- 
000 frances; the exports to 1,114,640,000 francs, 
and the transit trade to 955,600,000 francs. 
The special commerce with the different for- 


eign countries in 1874 was as follows: 
COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports. 
WLUGMIB os ab ccc sate tices cers 92,155,000 14,515,000 
Sweden and Norway ........ 25,889,000 531,000 
Denmark 55.) 0 cect ccoekons. 5,197,000 2,749,000 
German Customs Union..... 158,703,000 228,853,000 
Hanso Towns s.65 255205553 8,149,000 14,267,000 
Netherlands ...........0...- 171,193,000 156,658,000 
MN land WscSvececeweaccsencs 149, 222,387,000 
MIANGO) css iwerctacceceeasets 826,098,000 843,402,000 
WPortigalsceces sccaeinne sense 1,998, 8,312,000 
Apain eos 2ee0 sasiesenc crseeee 12,594,000 684,00 
Meal yas sc vccswcee ease sic 7,588,000 22,398,000 
Switzerland 7.39 selec a 2,208,000 21,917,000 
RUBIO sores css siceictaweea sas 325,0 7,233,000 
STHEKOY,s cies ccc sebeac cece es 12,647,000 7,466,000 
AMOR 2 cso scncyoe passe ek cas 8,968, :938,000 
7 RICO ea 5,656,000 476,000 
United States.... See 128,344,000 18,616,000 
Other countries............. 130,602,000 81,088,000 
LOA) cca cessccssee hes 1,292,463,000 | 1,114,640,000 


The commercial navy in 1875 consisted of 
59 vessels of 50,186 tons. 

The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion on December 31, 1875, was 3,490 kilome- 
tres (1 kilometre = 0.62 mile), of which 655 kilo- 
metres were state railroads, and 2,844 kilome- 
tres belonged to private roads. The aggregate 
length of the lines of electric telegraph was, in 
1872, 4,480 miles; that of wires, 15,802; the 
number of telegraph offices was, in 1871, 478; 
the number of telegrams sent in 1875 was 
2,871,890, of which 1,929,945 were inland, 
708,716 foreign, and 233,229 transit dispatches. 

The Chambers assembled after the Christ- 
mas holidays on January 16th. The President 
of the Ministry, Malou, introduced the bill se- 
curing personal liberty at the elections, in ac- 
cordance with a promise made to the Liberals 
at the beginning of the session. The bill, how- 
ever, was considered not only inadequate, but 
as actually augmenting the objections it was 
intended to remove. Popular demonstrations 
occurred at Antwerp and Ghent, and demands 
for the dismissal of the clerical ministry were 
made from all quarters. The King, however, 
refused to consider them. In April, the Bel- 
gian bishops petitioned the Government to 
take active measures to improve the situation 
of the Pope. Before this petition had been an- 
swered, resolutions of inquiry on the same 
subject were introduced in both Chambers. 
M. Maloun, in reply, said that he believed it to 
be the Government’s duty to protect the in- 
terests of all Belgian subjects, but that it could 
not violate the duties imposed upon it by law, 
and therefore the Government neither desired 
nor was able to proceed in this matter. The 
Electoral Law was passed in June, and produced 
great dissatisfaction among the Liberals. It 
was returned by the Senate to the Chamber of 
Deputies in the beginning of July for a recon- 
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sideration, and on July 7th was again passed 
by the latter body, when it adjourned. 

The Chambers met again on November 138th, 
and were opened by the King in person. In 
his speech from the throne he said that Bel- 
gium, faithful to her pacific policy, continued 
to entertain most amicable relations with all 
the powers. The last census proved that in 
10 years the increase of population had been 
508,000. The number of legislators must there- 
fore be increased by 5 senators and 10 repre- 
sentatives. The provincial and communal rep- 
resentation must also be increased accordingly. 
The law for the prevention of electoral frauds 
would be completed, and unity of electoral 
legislation established. Public instruction was 
in a prosperous condition, and sufficient pro- 
vision for teachers of all grades had been made. 
The situation of agriculture was satisfactory, 
and the invasion of the cattle-plague had been 
prevented. Notwithstanding the commercial 
crisis, Belgian commerce had not declined, and 
the activity of the ports had increased. The 
execution of new maritime works at Antwerp, 
commenced on the river Meuse, would soon 
render it navigable through the whole of Bel- 
gian territory. The construction of railways 
was progressing notwithstanding the financial 
disasters. Belgium would join the other Gov- 
ernments in the question of the simplification 
of railway tariffs. Postal legislation would 
be put in harmony with the principles of the 
postal union. Maritime legislation was to be 
revised, and a law would be presented regula- 
ting responsibility of transport. In relation 
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URCH OF 8ST. GUDULE, BRUSSELS, 


to questions on which the public mind was 
divided, the King said the principles and ideas 
uniting all should not be forgotten, as the love 
of national autonomy and attachment to con- 
Sstitutional liberties. In two years the 50th 
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anniversary of national independence would 
be celebrated; ‘then the great things accom- 
plished in half a century would be commemo- 
rated, and, as to-day, God would be thanked 
for having always protected the dear father- 
land.” On the 21st, the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives adopted the address in reply to the 
King’s speech, and rejected an amendment 
calling on the Government to combat the en- 
terprises of ‘“‘ Ultramontane Maligners” of the 
Constitution. 


HOTEL DE VILLE, BRUSSELS, 


The International Commission for the ex- 
ploration of Africa met on June 20th, in Brus- 
sels. It was attended by a large number of 
African explorers and others interested in the 
work. It was resolved that the first station 
for explorers should be established by the ex- 
ecutive committee, and that its principal ob- 
ject be the suppression of the slave-trade. The 
commission reélected the King of Belgium as 
its president. 

BELOOOHISTAN. The relations between 
Beloochistan and India continued to be of a 
very friendly character during the early part 
of the year. The Khan of Kelat, having at- 
tended the durbar of the Viceroy in December, 
1876, returned highly pleased. In February a 
treaty was concluded with the Khan, whereby 
the British Government agreed to support the 
Khan against internal and foreign foes, and 
to pay an annual subsidy of £10,000, besides a 
further sum of £2,200, for the purpose of effect- 
ing such improvements in the country as the 
Government might approve. In return, the 
Government will have the right to occupy the 
chief towns with troops, to construct railways 
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and telegraphs, and to erect forts. A British 
agent is to have his headquarters at Kelat, 
while another is also to be stationed at Quetta. 
On February 24th an official notice was given 
that the friendly relations between the British 
Government and the Khan of Kelat, which 
were suspended in 1873, had been resumed. 
The Viceroy was pleased, in compliance with 
the Khan’s wishes, to direct the reéstablish- 
ment of the Kelat agency, and to appoint 
Major Sandeman as the agent to the Governor- 
General for Beloochistan. Major Sandeman 
left Calcutta on February 23d, to assume the 
position. He was accompanied by an escort 
of about 1,000 men, half of whom were sta- 
tioned at Kelat and the other half at Quetta. 
His first duty was to endeavor to appease the 
discord between the Khan and his feudatory, 
the Chief of Mekran, as well as other minor 
chiefs in western Beloochistan. In this he was 
successful. The well-known German traveller, 
Emil von Schlagintweit, gives the following 
account of the occupation of Quetta: 


On April Ist, the city of Quetta, politically the 
most important one next to Kelat, and strategically 
the point of junction of the roads from India and 
Beloochistan to Afghanistan, became the seat of a 
British garrison, while the British political agent 
resident there was placed directly under the Supreme 
Government. A telegraph line was constructed from 
Jacobabad, the last Indian telegraph station, to 
Quetta, and was completed in the middle of May, so 
that the agent could communicate directly with Gal- 
cutta. For months the best understanding prevailed 
between the garrison and the natives, the only com- 
pings being of the a prices of food. In July, 

owever, some native laborers on the fortifications 
attacked two British officers, killing one and se- 
riously wounding the other. Upon the first alarm 
the British commander ordered the occupation of 
the fortress of Quetta—left hitherto in the possession 
of the Kelat troops—which commands the city and 
the entire neighborhood, and therefore afforded good 
protection. It was soon ascertained that the attack 
was not made for political reasons. The fortress, 
however, remained in the hands of the British, on 
account of various reasons. It was, for instance, 
stated that the communication with India was so in- 
secure that it became necessary constantly to patrol 
the road; while the Afghans and the border tribes 
daily showed their dissatisfaction with the close 
proximity of the British more plainly. To secure 
the communication with India, a garrison was also 
placed in Mitri, halfway between Jacobadad, in In- 
dia, and Quetta. This town is situated in a fertile 
country, at the entrance to the Bolan Pass, and is in- 
habited by peaceable tribes. 


The continued occupation of Quetta by the 
British was regarded with great distrust by the 
Khan, who complained of it as a direct breach 
of faith. In October it was currently reported 
that the Khan and the chief people were all 
thoroughly convinced that the British occupa- 
tion was an accomplished fact ; that the British 
Government had no intention of withdrawing 
the force located in Quetta under the desig- 
nation ef its Resident’s escort, and that it was 
to be essentially strengthened. Many messen- 
gers and confidential agents were going to and 
fro between Cabool and the Khan and the 
Sirdars. The Amir strongly advised the forci- 
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ble expulsion of the British garrison, offering 
his aid, and warning the Khan that the occu- 
pation meant eventual absorption. He advised 
a Russian league, and urged, as an inducement, 
the plunder of the rich plains and cities of 
India, and the possession of Sinde. The Khan 
and the Sirdars were said to be willing to co- 
operate with the Afghan army, but they dis- 
trusted the Amir. In the latter part of October 
it was reported that the Khan had made an 
effort to raise the Belooch tribes, and induce 
them to attack the English cantonment at 
Quetta. The Beloochees, however, professed 
themselves unequal to snch an enterprise, and 
advised the Khan to go to Candahar and get 
the aid of the Afghans. 

On October 20th the Indian Government 
sent three more battalions of native infantry, 
a regiment of irregular cavalry, and one-half 
of a mountain battery, to Beloochistan. Of 
this force only a small part went to Quetta, 
two battalions went to Mitri, and one battalion 
and the artillery to Dadur. Mitri is situated 
in a well-watered mountain country on the 
Nari River; it is the principal town of the 
strongest of all the Brahovee tribes—the Lara- 
wan tribe—numbering 10,000 warriors, and 
was quite flourishing until a few years ago, 
when it was destroyed by the Khan of Kelat. 
Dadur is situated 13 miles northwest of Mitri, 
immediately at the entrance to the Bolan Pass. 


Mitri was up to this time used as a relay sta- 
tion for the postal service between the garri- 
son of Quetta and India. In order to explain 
its elevation to a strongly-fortified point, and 
the guarding of the entrance to the Bolan 
Pass, the Indian Government adduced that the 
formation of a winter camp at the mouth of 
the Pass had been provided for in the first 
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negotiations with the Khan of Kelat, in order 
to watch the wild mountain tribes during the 
winter; while the strengthening of the Mitri 
post had for its object the cutting off of sup- 
plies from the marauding tribes north of 
Kelat. 

Among the works of the year containing in- 
formation on Beloochistan is A. W. Hughes’s 
“The Country of Beloochistan : its Geography, 
Topography, Ethnology, and History,” Lon- 
don, 1877. 

BOGY, Lewis V., United States Senator, 
died in St. Louis, September 20, 1877. He 
was born in St. Genevieve, Mo., in 1813, grad- 
uated at the Lexington (Ky.) Law School in 
1835, and began practice in St. Louis. He was 
several times elected to the State Legislature, 
and in 1867-68 was Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. He was interested in the development 
of the mineral resources of the State, and was 
one of the original projectors of the St. Louis 
and Iron Mountain Railroad, of which he was 
president for two years. In 1873 he was elect- 
ed to the United States Senate. In politics he 
was a Democrat. 

BOLIVIA (Repésuica pe Bortvra), an in- 
dependent state of South America, situated 
between latitude 10° to 24° south, and longi- 
tude 57° 25’ to 70° 80’ west. It is bounded on 
the north and northeast by Brazil; on the 
south by the Argentine Republic and Chili; 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean and 
Peru. 

No census or survey having taken place 

since 1872, we have to refer to the ANNUAL 
CyoLopaprA for that year for particulars con- 
cerning the territorial division, area, and 
ae th of the Republic. 
' The President of Bolivia is General Hilarion 
Daza, who was installed on May 4, 1876. The 
ministers of the various departments were as 
follows: Interior and Foreign Affairs, ah 
Finance and Public Works, Sefior Don Agus- 
tin Aspiaru; Justice and Public Worship, Dr. 
J. M. Del Carpio; War, General Oirlos De 
Villegas. 

The Bolivian Consul-General in New York 
is Sefior J. Pol; and the Consul in San Fran- 
cisco, Sefior F. Herrera. 

The American Minister of the United States 
in Bolivia is the Hon. R. M. Reynolds, residing 
at La Paz. 

The Metropolitan Archbishop is Dr. P. J. 
Puch y Solona (elevated in 1861), and there 
are the following bishops: La Paz, Dr. Juan 
de Dios Borgue (1874); Cochabamba, F. M. 
del Grapado (1872); and Santa Oruz de la 
Sierra, F, X. Rodriguez (1870), 

The standing Army of Bolivia comprises 8 
general, 359 superior, and 654 subaltern officers, 
with, at most, 2,000 rank and file. The an- 
nual cost of the Army is $2,000,000, approxi- 
mately. 


* The minister of this department was Dr. J. Oblitas, until 
August, 1877, when, consequent upon a quarrel with the 
President, he was compelled to resign. 
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No precise statement of the Bolivian finances 
can be given for the past year, for want of 
official returns. Indeed, no report of this 
kind has been published for several years past. 

According to the estimated budget for the 
fiscal year 1873-74, the revenue was set down 
at $2,929,574, and the expenditure at $4,505,- 
504, which would constitute a deficit of up- 
ward of a million and a half. 
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In a semi-official report, the national debt 
was given at £3,400,000 in June, 1875, in- 
cluding Colonel Church’s loan of £1,700,000, 
negotiated in London, in 1872, at 68 and 6 per 
cent. interest. 

The best information on this subject will be 
found in the following extract from the fourth 
report of the Oorporation Bondholders for 
1876: 


During the past year the council and committee 
have directed their attention chiefly to negotiations 
having for their object the distribution of the Trust 
Fund, which formed the subject of the long-pending 
chancery proceedings, in the event of the suit in- 
stituted by the Republic resulting in the liberation 
of the fund, which now amounts to about £700,000. 
A preliminary arrangement having been made with 
Senor Quijarro, who, in January, 1876, arrived in 
England as the accredited Minister of Bolivia, a 
public meeting of bondholders was held on May 24, 
1876, when the following resolution was passed: 

“Phat the fourth report of the Committee of 
Bolivian Bondholders be received and adopted ; and 
that this general meeting of Bolivian bondholders 
cauweee the committee to support the Government of 
Bolivia in obtaining the funds in court, on condition 
that the said funds be applied (subject to such de- 
duction as the committee may deem expedient) for 
division among the bondholders, according to the 
plan error in the eriginal letter of Senor Qui- 
jarro of the 28th of March last, and that the com- 
mittee be requested to continue their efforts to effect 
a settlement on this basis.” 

A more definite arrangement was subsequently 
made with Sefior Quijarro, which provided for the 
payment out of the Trust Fund, when liberated, of 
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32 per cent. cash of the amount of the outstanding 
principal of the bonds. The suit came on for hear- 
ing in November, but resulted in the dismissal of 
the bill. It is, however, not impossible that terms 
of compromise between the several parties to the 
suit may be agreed upon; and an agent has been 
sent to Bolivia, charged with the duty of obtaining, 
if possible, the execution of a convention by the 
Bolivian Government. The Trust Fund is still 
under the control of the court, and continues to 
receive half-yearly increments by the accumulation 
and investment of current interest upon the securi- 
ties in which it is invested. 


The chief articles of export are guano, hides, 
Peruvian bark, tin, silver, etc. 

The total value of the exports for 1875 was 
$5,000,000, and that of the imports, $5,750,000. 
The foreign trade by sea is, for the most part, 
carried on through the Peruvian port of Arica. 

In regard to railways, and especially the 
long-projected line to connect the stations of 
the National Bolivian Navigation Company’s 
steamers on the Rio Mamoré, at either end of 
the portion of that river rendered unnavigable 
by rapids, a satisfactory solution appears at 
last to have been arrived at. The following 
is an extract from a notice published on the 
subject, in Philadelphia, in the latter part of 
1877: 


The subject of increased trade between this port 
and Brazil, by the estublishment of a line of steam- 
ers, lately received a new impetus by the news 
cabled from London in reference to the Madera 
Railroad contract. This contract is between ‘‘ The 
Madera & Mamoré Railroad Company’? and ‘‘ The 
National Bolivian Navigation Company,” and 
Messrs. P. & T. Collins, of this city, and foots up 
an outlay for the road of $6,000,000. The Philadel- 
phia contractors agree to complete the gradation, 
masonry, and superstructure, and furnish the equip- 
ment of a road 180 miles along the eastern shore of 
the Madera River, in Brazil, from the point of navi- 
gation below the rapids of that river to the point of 
navigation on the Mamoré River, a branch of the 
Madera. The Madera River, rising in the immense 
water-shed of Bolivia, is i a for steamers as 
far up as Balramao, but just above that town are the 
Catarata del Inferno and a series of falls which ren- 
der the river useless for 180 miles. The Mamoré 
River is the chief branch of the Madera, and joins 
the latter above the falls, on the borders of Bolivia, 
On the Momoré are the Bananeira Falls. The rail- 
road is to be run from the Bananeira Falls to the 
head of navigation on the Madera, a distance about 
twice as great as from this city to New York. 

When it is constructed, the trade of Bolivia, which 
now has no convenient outlet, will tlow easily down 
the Madera and Amazon to the Atlantic. The ag- 
gregate lengths of the affluents of the Madera, with 
their tributaries, is 5,500 miles, and 3,000 miles 
navigation by steamers would open the unequaled 
mineral wealth and agricultural products of the 
eountry to the commerce of any nation energetic 
enough to bid for such a great trade. 

In 1868 the Brazilian Government sent to the 
United States for an engineer to devise means of 
getting round the rapids, either by canal or rail- 
way. Theservices of Colonel George Earle Church, 
of New York, were secured, and he decided that the 
railway scheme was more feasible. He then con- 
tracted -arsehe establishment of the ‘ National 
Bolivian Navigation Company.’”? The Government 
issued bonds to defray the expense of constructing 
the proposed road, and sent Colonel Church to 
London to negotiate their sale. Finding that the 
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Bolivian Government had no credit in London, he 
endeavored to oy eee with the English capitalists 
on the credit of Brazil, but was told that no treaty 
existed between that empire and Bolivia. 

To obviate these difficulties, a decree was issued 
by the Brazilian Government, opening the azon 
River to all a and the Emperor agreed to grant 
Colonel Church a charter for the road, and a conces- 
sion of 1,300,000 acres of land. Dom Pedro was 
induced to this action because Matto Grasso, an im- 
mense Brazilian province, rich in mines and planta- 
tion lands, will be placed in communication with the 
sea by the road. The Matto Grasso diamond tracts 
and gold mines in the Cordillera del Norte and 
Geral Mountains equal those in Bolivia in wealth. 
In addition to the charter, Dom Pedro issued 
$2,400,000 worth of debenture bonds to raise funds 
for the road. These bonds have found eager pur- 
chasers, so that the projectors of the great scheme 
are enabled at this moment to push it through. 

The payment to the Messrs. Collins will be about 
three-quarters in cash, and the money to pay them 
is now in hand. The debentures guaranteed by the 
Brazilian Government stand for the remainder. 

The road is to be of narrow-gauge construction, 
the iron rails being 45 pounds per yard. The ma- 
terials will be furnished by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, according to an 
agreement with the contractors, and the cash for the 
materials ($5,000,000) will be paid upon shipment 
from this port. 

The spirit of revolution and civil strife still 
rages unremittingly in this distracted country. 
A rebellion which was to have broken out at 
Potosi on March 4, 1877, in favor of Dr. Cor- 
ral, was discovered in time for its prevention. 
The leaders were all arrested, and probably 
shot. Another rebellion, which began prior to 
the former, at Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and was 
headed by one Ib4fiez, continued until August, 
when it was put down by the national troops, 
under the command of President Daza in per- 
son. Lastly, in September, an attempt was 
made to overthrow the Government, during 
the absence of General Daza in the district of 
Yumgas. On being apprised of the con- 
spiracy, the President repaired immediately to 
La Paz, and succeeded in frustrating the plans 
of the revolutionists. Among those implicated 
in the conspiracy were Colonel Daria Medina 
and Dr. Julio Mendez, who, with a number of 
their associates, were imprisoned. All were, 
however, released in October, and Colonel 
Daria Medina set out for the Argentine Re- 
public. 

A decree of September 18th ordered that 
the meeting of the National Assembly should 
take place in La Paz, the shortness of funds 
in the National Treasury rendering it diffi- 
cult for the Government to assemble in the 
capital of the Republic at that time, and 
its presence being required for the mainte- 
nance of public order. The election of dep- 
uties for the Assembly, which was to meet 
in November, began on September 15th. The 
opposition was to abstain from voting, so that 
the elections, according to the lists, would be 
governmental. 

A decree was issued in October, 1877, grant- 
ing freedom of transit to the ports of the 
Bolivian coast, so that all merchandise for 


the Argentine Republic, 


said ports, is duty-free, with the exception of 
wharf, warehouse, lighthouse, and municipal mit, or tornaguia, of t 
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passing through the cured, bearing the visé of the Argentine consul 
in Antofagasta or po and the return per- 
e Argentine Republic 


dues. In order to clear such cargo at the must also be presented, with the visé of the 
custom-house, a permit, or guia, must be pro- Bolivian consul in Salta. 
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The exportation-tax on smelted silver and 
silver ores had been sold at auction for one 
year, for the sum of $386,164, to be paid by 
monthly installments, in advance. 

BRAZIL (Imperio po Brazix), an Empire of 
South America, and the only country with a 
monarchical form of government in the New 
World. It is situated between latitude 5° 10’ 
north and 33° 46’ south, and longitude 34° 47’ 
and 74° 7’ west. It is bounded on the north 
by the United States of Colombia, Venezuela, 
the Guianas, and the Atlantic; on the east by 
the same ocean; on the south by Uruguay, the 
Argentine Republic, and Paraguay ; and on the 
west by Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. 

The only two countries with which the ques- 
tion of boundaries still remains unsettled are 
Bolivia and the United States of Colombia. In 
May, 1875, a new Brazilian commission was 
appointed to pursue the work of deciding the 
boundaries; a similar appointment was made 
by the Bolivian Government, and the two com- 
missions met at Corumba, for the purpose of 
determining upon the most convenient course 
to be pursued for the prosecution of the labor 
from the northern extremity of Lake Caceres, 
at which point the previous commission had 
left off. Unexpected incidents supervened, 
however, which ultimately led to a new post- 
ponement of operations. Before setting out 
from Corumba, General Mujia applied to the 
Brazilian Government, stating that he was in 
want of funds to carry on the work, and peti- 
tioning an advance. The Imperial Government, 
in view of the official character of the petition- 
er, as Bolivian appointee, and in order to prevent 
any further cause of delay, unhesitatingly yield- 
ed to his request, supplying him with money 
to the amount of $12,816. Meantime, the Bo- 
livian Government, having been apprised by the 
Bolivian Minister at Rio de Janeiro, manifested 
its indignation at the commissioner’s conduct, 
directing, at the same time, that no further ad- 
vances should be made. In the course of diplo- 
matic correspondence, the: affair assumed a 
character which bade fair to be, and may still 
become, prejudicial to the project. On Octo- 
ber 6, 1876, the Bolivian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs informed the Brazilian Foreign Minister 
that hisGovernment hadresolved upon recallin 
General Mujia, adding that, if the latter shoul 
give a satisfactory explanation of his conduct, 
he should at once return to the discharge of 
his duty, and, if not, an effort would be made 
to appoint another in his stead. It was after- 
ward proposed by Brazil, and acceded to by 


Bolivia, that the Brazilian commission should’ 


proceed alone, and that Bolivia should, when 
most convenient, send out a commission to 
verify the accuracy of the demarkation. Last- 
ly, on November 28, 1876, the Bolivian Gov- 
ern anifested its readiness to appoint a 
new commission, so that’ the work should be 
carried on to completion simultaneously on 
each side; but the appointment was not made, 
owing, most probably, to the troubled condi- 
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tion of affairs in the Republic in the year just 
past. 

The Colombian Government, with which no 
agreement has yet been made respecting the 
common boundary-line, protested, under date 
of March 15, 1875, against the demarkation of 
limits between Brazil and Peru. The protest, 
however, was not received in Rio de Janeiro 
until September of the same year, “long after 
its publication in the Lima newspapers, as had 
already ocewrred on other occasions.”” The re- 
newal by correspondence, and at so great a 
distance, of a discussion which could lead to 
no practical result, was by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment decreed useless; Brazil’s right to the 
territory claimed by Colombia had been “ abun- 
dantly proved” by Sefior Conselheiro Azam- 
buja, during his mission as Minister to Bogota. 
So the only reply elicited by the protest was a 
reference to the correspondence between Azam- 
buja and the Bogota Government, and the con- 
firmation of the imperial resolution to adhere 
to the boundaries marked out. 

Statistical details relating to the territorial 
division, the area, population, etc., of the Em- 
pire, will be found in the volumes of the An- 
NUAL OycLopzp1a for 1872 and 1876. 

The results of the new census take up 23 
printed volumes, containing an aggregate of 
8,546 statistical tables. 

The population is set down at 10,110,090, of 
whom 1,419,966 * were slaves; but if the es- 
timated number of the uncivilized Indians be 
added, the total population will stand at 11,- 
110,090. 

The ethnological proportions would appear 
to have been as follows: Caucasian race, 3,- 
787,289; African, 1,954,452; hybrids (mulat- 
toes, cafuzos, etc.), 3,801,782; and the re- 
mainder, of the American race, comprising 
386,955 civilized Indians. 

In regard to sex, the equilibrium is almost 
perfect, the proportion being approximately as 
20 to 19 in favor of the males. 

The number of Roman Catholics was given 
at 9,902,712. 

Of the free population, 8,176,191 were set 
down as Brazilians; 121,246 as Portuguese; 
45,829 as Germans; 6,108 as French; and 
44,580 as Africans; and of the slaves, 1,372,- 
246 were of Brazilian birth. 

In the year 1875 there were 159 cases of 
naturalization, and 148 in 1876 (up to Novem- 
ber 15th); the original nationality of the new 
citizens being: Portuguese, 210; Italian, 43; 
German, 18; French, 11; British, 6; Spanish, 
5; Russian, 3; Austro-Hungarian, 3; Moorish, 
2; Belgian, Uruguayan, Paraguayan, United 
States, and Swiss, 1 each. The number of 
the children of the naturalized was 232, of 
whom 126 were males, and 33 had attained 
their majority. 

Concerning the subject of immigration, the 
Governments of the European countries which 


* On December 31, 1875: report of the Minister of Public 
Works, Commerce, and Agriculture, 1876. 
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have furnished the largest number of colonists 
for America begin to feel their interests af- 
fected by emigration, and consequently the 
necessity of retarding its progress, as well as 
the urgency of measures to prevent abuses 
on the part of emigrant-agents. ‘The Imperial 
Government, while it respects the solicitude 
manifested by the countries referred to, con- 
siders itself, nevertheless, in duty bound to see 
that the Brazilian interests be not prejudiced 
thereby, either in a moral point of view, or in 
relation to its physical character, which latter 
isso imperfectly understood in Europe.” These 
remarks, from the Brazilian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, were elicited by a circular issued 
in August, 1875, by the French Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, prohibiting emi- 
gration to Brazil. The subject was taken up 
by the Brazilian legation in Paris, and discussed 
both in conference and by correspondence, but 
the desired result—the revocation of the circu- 
lar—was not obtained. The French Govern- 
ment, however, declared that the measure was 
not tantamount to a prohibition, but merely 
intended to put an end to abuses committed by 
emigrant-agents, and expressed itself generally 
in terms which “could not fail to be duly ap- 
preciated.” Very few French emigrate to 
Brazil, and in this respect the question is one 
of minor interest relatively. 

A circular of like tenor was issued in Sep- 
tember of the same year by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and provoked a similar discussion, lead- 
ing, at the time, to similar results as in France; 
but, on a change of ministry shortly afterward, 
the new Minister of Foreign Affairs issued a 
second circular annulling the first, and contain- 
ing a series of measures restrictive of the abuses 
practised by emigrant-agents. 

Among other inducements and privileges 
offered to immigrants, as has been previously 
stated, are the following: 


The payment by the Government of the difference 
in the amount of passage-money from the port of 
departure to the United States and that to Brazil; 
the advancement of the full passage-money to fam- 
ilies intending to settle in the government colonies ; 
exemption from import duty on all effects the prop- 
erty of and brought into the country by the immi- 
grants; a hunting-gun given to each adult; etc., 
ete. 


There were in 1875 fifteen colonies immedi- 
ately dependent upon the central Government, 
with a population of 23,018, against 16,412 in 
1878; about a dozen others founded under the 
auspices of provincial governments, and a num- 
ber belonging to private companies, some of 
whom, however, receive subsidies from the na- 
tional Government. Many of the colonies are 
in a prosperous condition. 

The following remarks on the subject of im- 
migration are extracted from a speech deliv- 
ered in the Chamber of Deputies by Sefior 
Costa Pereira, in 1877: 


I said, Setior President, that it has been repeatedly 
asserted, both from the tribune and through the press, 
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that we have expended fabulous sums on immigration 
and colonization, and such, too, is the general opin- 
ion throughout the country. I shall now lay before 
the Chamber the result of my researches, namely, 
that the total expenditure for these purposes during 
the 80 fiscal years from 1846-47 to 1875-76 did not 
exceed $11,825,621.24, including the outlay for the 
rerulae service of the public lands. 

commence with the year 1846-’47, for the reason 
that, eas to that period, little may be said to have 
been done, save the works involved by the establish- 
ing the colonies of 8. Leopoldo, Tres Forquilhas, and 
Torres, in the earlier days of the independence. 

‘The subjoined table will show the expenditure in 
each of the years referred to, including that made 
out of the appropriation of $3,000,000 voted on Octo- 
ber 4, 1856 : 


FISCAL YEAR, Amounts. | FISCAL YEAR, Amounts. 
184647 - ce ddaice $35,049 66 | 1861-°62......... $463,786 60 
184% 48 viscacees 8,461 79 | 1862-63 418,927 87 
1848—49.......... 11,754 98 | 1863-"64......... 817,109 91 
184950... .. 00 12,000 00 | 1864-65 249,382 81 
1850-51 452 1865-66 


1.296.875 82 
1,872,910 29 


It is generally supposed that the appropriation of 
1856 was all exhausted ; but this is an error. Not 
more than $603,644.46 was expended out of it from 
1857 to 1863, and even in this latter sum is included 
a loan which was afterward refunded by the Associa- 
cio Central de Colonisagio. 


The law of September 28, 1871, for the pro- 
gressive abolition of slavery, has hitherto been 
observed and fulfilled in a manner highly hon- 
orable to the national character. 

The number of manumitted slaves up to De- 
cember 31, 1875, was 21,704, as officially re- 
ported by the Minister of Public Works, ete., in 
1876. 

The Emperor, Dom Pedro II. de Alcéntara, 
John Charles Leopold Salvador Bibiano Francis 
Xavier de Paule Leocadio Michael Gabriel Ra- 
phael Gonzague, born December 2, 1825, son 
of Dom Pedro I. de Alcdntara (King of Portu- 
gal and Emperor of Brazil), is the sovereign 
now reigning.* 

The Cabinet, formed June 25, 1875, was 
composed as follows: Minister of the Interior, 
Councilor A. O. Pinto e Silva, Deputy; Jus- 
tice, Councilor F. J. da Gama Cerqueira, Dep- 
uty; Foreign Affairs, Baron D. Valho, Senator ; 
War, Duke de Caxias, Senator, and President 
of the Council of State; Navy, Councilor L. A. 
Pereira Franco; Finance, Baron de Cotegipe 
(ad interim); and Public Works, Commerce, and 
Agriculture, T. J. Coelho de Almeida, Deputy. 

The Council of State is made up of the fol- 
lowing members in ordinary: Princess Impe- 
rial, Donna Isabel; Prince Gaston d’Orléans, 
Count d’Eu; Senators—Viscount de Abaeté; 
Marquis de Sao Vicente; Viscount do Rio 
Branco; J. T. Nabuco de Araujo; Viscounts 

* Reference may be made to the ANNUAL CycLopa£prIA for 


1875, for the Constitution and Government of Brazil (page 86), 
and for a biographical sketch of the Emperor (page 615). 
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de Muritiba, de Bom Retiro (Senator), de Ja- 
guary (Senator), de Caravellas, and de Nicthe- 
roy; and of the six members extraordinary: 
Senators Viscount de Araxd, Duke de Caxias 
(President), J. P. Dias de Carvacho, J. J. Tei- 
xeira, Vice-Admiral J. R. de Lamare, and Dr. P. 
J. Soares de Souza. 
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The President of the Senate, which is com- 
posed of 58 life-members, is Viscount de Ja- 
guary. 

The President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
_with 122 members elected for four years, is 
Councilor of State P. J. Soares de Souza; and 
the Vice-Presidents, J. P. M. Portella, Baron 
da Villa da Barra, and Baron de Aquiraz. 

The Archbishop of Bahia, J. G. de Azevedo 
(1875), is Primate of all Brazil; and there are 
11 bishops: those of Paré, Sao Luiz, Fortaleza, 
Olinda, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre, 
Marianna, Diamantina, Goyaz, and Cuyabé. 

In pursuance of the law of February 27, 1875, 
military service is obligatory for all citizens, 
the law admitting, however, of numerous ex- 
ceptions, and granting the right of substitution. 
The period of service is six years in the regular 
Army, and three in the reserve corps. The 
strength of the Army in time of peace is fixed 
at 15,000. In 1877 the Imperial Army com- 
prised 1,574 officers and 16,177 men (exclusive 
of some 1,500 hands employed in the arsenal). 
The established war-strength is 32,000. 

The regular Army consists of 5 regiments, 2 
detachments, 1 squadron, and 4 garrison com- 
panies of cavalry ; 21 battalions, 8 garrison com- 
panies, and 1 depot drill-company of infantry ; 3 
regiments of horse and 4 battalions of foot ar- 
tillery; and 1 battalion of sappers and miners. 

The police force consists of 7,306 men, of 
whom 1,066 are in Rio de Janeiro. 

The reorganization of the National Guard, 
disbanded awaiting the new census returns, has 
not yet taken place. 

The Navy consisted, in 1877, of 11 iron-clad 
steamers, 1 frigate, 6 steam corvettes, 20 
steam gunboats, 15 steam transports, and 3 
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sail-of-the-line; with a total armament of 197 
guns, and an aggregate of 7,192 horse-power. 
There were besides 9 vessels for port service, 
1 school-ship, and 1 brig for midshipmen, both 
without armament; and, in process of con- 
struction, 1 iron-clad, 1 corvette, and 4 gun- 
boats. 

There were in the naval service 14 general 
staff officers, 349 first-class and 159 second- 
class and supernumerary officers, a sanitary 
corps 75 strong, 20 almoners, 99 accountants, 
62 guardians, 40 engineers, 2,993 imperial ma- 
rines, a naval battalion of 842 men, and 1,528 
apprentices—total, 6,181. 

The National Treasury, under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the Minister of Finance, is 
the administrative financial centre of the Em- 
pire. Besides this central department, there 
is in each province a treasury subordinate to 
the former, and various bureaux, for the col- 
lection of taxes, in the capital and the prov- 
inces, and special agents in each municipality. 

The Minister of Finance is required to lay 
before the Chamber of Deputies, at the open- 
ing of each session, a budget of the expendi- 
ture for the year following, and of all sources 
of public revenue, as also the final balance- 
sheet of the revenue and expenditure for the 
last year but one preceding, and the estimated 
balance for the year immediately preceding. 

Although the fiscal year commences on July 
1, and ends on June 30, taxes for that year 
are collected, and payments effected up till 
December 31. 

The payment of the capital and interest of 
the home debt, consolidated by law, and repre- 
sented by revenue bonds, is effected by a de- 
partment independent of the National Treas- 
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ury, and designated as that of the ‘‘ Amortiza- 
tion, or Sinking, Fund,” presided over by the 
Minister of Finance, and composed of an In- 
spector-General of the Fund and five native’ 
capitalists bondholders. The branches of this 
fund are the provincial treasuries. 

The payment of the capital and interest of 
the foreign debt, contracted in London, is in- 
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trusted to the financial agents of Brazil in that 
city. 

There is in Rio de Janeiro a delegation 
whose duty is to keep the accounts of the 
revenue and expenses of the Empire abroad. 
This delegation is immediately dependent upon 
the National Treasury department. 

The public revenue comprises the munici- 
pal, provincial, and national imposts. 

The municipal imposts are determined in 
the capital of the Empire by the Assembly and 
the Central Government, and in the provinces 
by the provincial assemblies, on the suggestion 
of the municipal chambers, and are appro- 
priated to the municipal expenditures. 

The provincial imposts are determined by 
the provincial assemblies, with the sanction of 
the respective presidents, and are applied on 
account of the expenditures of the several 
provinces. 

The national imposts are fixed by laws ema- 
nating from the Central Legislature, and are 
collected mainly through the custom-house, 
quer receiving bureaux, and other offices 

ependent on the latter. 

e amounts and various branches of the 
national revenue and expenditure for the fiscal 
yea 187475 are exhibited in the following 
tables: 


REVENUE. 
Oaatoni-HOUses vc cpcccseusccescsacces ov $37,117,177 
PRNWONE GUOB GS 5c c.s chic Sse cases sneosses 209,637 
PERSE 5 wie Gosia cs ondeeie hace ence seine 1 
Post-Office ..... 
LOMBUOTING «05. cvs ct eas 
Stamp duties ............ 
Mutation duties: 
Taxes on industries, trades, etc 
cy per Coa a lig 
MEM ae eet cc ckvetsessnct en cee 62,883 
PRUE s Ohl cSaccvcvnsseceWviss sea 18, 
Receipts extraordinary............ 792,026 
Slave liberation fund... 577,960 
OE. .ocetcs ewes 892,104 
GN ys L6G To 0 ods occ cbcb essence 802, 
ENMU a DAs a 0s ccd adsacsece snes «+ $58,832,219 
From the provinces.............+++ eoes, 11,257,157 
2,506, 
"BOE PEVONGG i i soci vcccdsce'scevvets $67,095,675 
EXPENDITURE, 
Ministry of the Interior............ aces $4,152,776 
= 2,604,861 
“ 655,317 
=: 9,831,528 
se 10,551,542 
« 1,864,841 
-" Of COMMETCE. ....0 svicccescee +. 18,261,276 
SRG) id idcccauessqareceuspcenc aves $62,921,686 
BUNA, 56s sccsccewrcesss rasecswas $4,174,089 


In the budget for 1878-79, the revenue is 
estimated at $51,650,000; the expenditure at 
$53,861,084: deficit, $2,211,034. 

It was presumed that the revenue for 1876- 
TT would not exceed $58,570,468, while the 
probable expenditure was set down at $60,- 
248,665; which would show a deficit of $1,- 
678,197. (For particulars concerning the na- 
tional debt, reference may be made to the An- 
nua Oyotopzp1a for 1876.) 
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The following remarks concerning the 
amount of the foreign debt, uses to which the 
loans were appropriated, etc., are transcribed 
from a prominent London financial publication, 
and were provoked by alleged misstatements 
on the subject, emanating trom a British diplo- 
matic source. 


On October 18, 1877, the financial agents of 
Brazil, as appears from their advertisement, depos- 
ited in the Bank of England, on account of the 
Brazilian loans, that of 1875 excepted, bonds of the 
value of £861,700, canceled by the operations of 
the sinking-funds during the two and a half years 
ending in June, 1876; and since that time the amor- 
tization of those loans has gone on at a rate exceed- 
ing £350,000 per annum. By reference to the ordi- 
nary sources of financial information, it will be found 
that the outstanding amounts of the foreign loans 
of Brazil are, in round numbers, £19,000,000,* ora 
sum considerably less than two years’ revenue of 
the Empire ; and, as not the least anxiety is ever felt 
as to the punctual payment of the dividends, or the 
unerring application of the accumulating sinking- 
funds to their reduction, their market values are, in 
comparison with other foreign funds, high. 

Such being the position of the foreign debt of 
Brazil, it is with amazement that we see, in the first 
sentence of a lately-issued report on that country by 
a yous gentleman two years a member of the Brit- 
ish legation at Rio, the statement that Brazi] has 
been a borrower here of £30,000,000. The reporter 
includes, indeed, in that amount the railway capital 
raised by the three English companies on guaran- 
tees of interest by the Government. Now, even 
were the reporter correct in describing the Govern- 
ment as a borrower of that railway capital, say 
£5,700,000, this diplomatic youngster, whose inac- 
curacy ought to have been manifest to his chief and 
corrigible by him, would have exaggerated his 
£30,000,000 by the substantial sum of £3,300,000. But 
the Brazilian Government, in point of fact, is nota 
borrower of capital for the Bahia, the Pernambuco, 
and the Sio Paulo Railway Companies. It is not 
liable in any way for the oy Agee of the capital 
those companies raised in this market on its guar- 
antees to make up interest thereon for definite peri- 
ods, to the rate of 7 per cent. in most of it, and to 5 

er cent. on the other part of it. On the contrary, 
its “oe terminate without any reimbursement 
of their capital by any one at the expiration of defi- 
nite periods by the Imperial Government; and, as to 
the Pernambuco Railway, the Government, a creditor 
for £400,000, lent to it at 7 per cent. interest. But 
this is not the whole situation of the Government 
vis-a-vis these railway companies. The profits of the 
So Paulo Railway Company have for some years 
past been so large that the guarantee of 7 pe cent. 
on its £2,750,000 has not only become wholly inop- 
erative, but during three of those years the Imperial 
Government has participated in the profits of the 
company, beyond 7 per cent., to the amount of some 
£70,000 ; so that, by its connection with that pros- 
perous undertaking, the Government does not lose c 
milrei, but gains substantially in sterling. In the 
ease of the Pernambuco line, the company has, since 
the year 1861, realized a profit in diminution of the 
pemace of the guarantee, which, in the year ending 

une 20, 1877, only cost the Government £33,311 3s. 
on a guaranteed capital of £1,600,000; and, as the 
Government is, at its own cost, and out of the loan 
of 1875 extending that line, it may be anticipated 
that, when the extension is at work, the pressure of 
the Pernambuco guarantee on the Treasury will fur- 
ther diminish, if it be not wholly removed. In the 
case of the Bahia company the full weight of the 
guarantee is still borne by the Treasury, but, as its 


* £19, , on October 31, 1876, as appears from the re- 
port of the Minister of Finance. 
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extension is going on at the cost of the Government 
out of the same loan, and as an extension of some 
16 miles is expected to be open within a year, there 
is a prospect of the Government finding relief in 
respect of that guarantee also. 

“From these explanations,” continues the 
writer just quoted, ‘it will be seen how grossly 
this attaché of the English legation at Rio has 
exaggerated the borrowing of Brazil in Eng- 
land, and how little he knows of the subject 
on which the Foreign Office has permitted him 
to appear before the English public. 

“Tn 1878, a law was passed in Brazil, author- 
izing the Government to give guarantees of 7 
per cent. on railway capital, for provincial 
lines which had reasonable prospect of yield- 
ing, on fixed costs of construction, 4 per cent. 
from the gross profits of working the lines. 
Under this law several concessions were 
granted ; but the terms of the concessions 
under the law were soon found to be unwork- 
able; and no capital, excepting one case (and 
there it is certain to be remunerative), has 
been received. The Government, before the 
report was written, had informed the Legis- 
lature that the law was inoperative, and that 
a new system must be devised, which has not 
yet been prepared. Nevertheless, this report 
adds up the whole capital which was involved 
in these unworkable concessions, and presents 
the sum total as if the guaranteed interest 
thereon was a practical liability of the Bra- 
zilian Treasury; accumulating in this way an 
amount of liability which has ne existence 
whatever. 

“The Government proposed lately, in viola- 
tion, the reporter says, of its concessions, to 
subject the materials imported by the Anglo- 
Brazilian railways, that were profitable, to 
the customs duties of the Empire. The Gov- 
ernment did nothing of the sort. Its proposal 
was limited to the application to those ma- 
terials of a small tax in lieu of port charges, 
called expediente ; and, in making this very 
different proposal, it was emphatically stated 
that all existing exemptions from customs 
duties were to be rigorously maintained. So 
far, then, as suggested, from contemplating 
any breach of faith-to these companies, he 
confirmed their exceptional privileges. 

“Then, as to the Maud litigation with the Sao 
Paulo Railway Company, the reporter states, 
first, that the concessions of the railway com- 
panies contained an express condition that 
disputes should be decided by the English tri- 
bunals only. That the Man suit was not 
cognizable by Brazilian tribunals was a legal 
inference from the concessions and the nature 
of the Mana litigation, Brazilian tribunals had 
already twice decided, when the report was 
written, though all notice of the decisions is 
omitted by its writer, but there was not in the 
concession-any such ‘express condition ” as is 
alleged. Next he complains that when this 
litigation came again before Brazilian tribu- 
nals, it was “‘ without hinderance or disappro- 
bation on the part of the Brazilian Govern- 
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ment.” Why, on what right or pretense 
could the Government interfere with any of 
its own subjects resorting, rightly or wrongly, 
to the tribunals of his country? No such in- 
tervention would be endurable, were it pos- 
sible, in any civilized state. The resort to the 
tribunals was made and persisted in at the 
risk of the suitor; but three times did the 
Brazilian tribunals declare their incompetency, 
and, at last, finally. And the company has 
expressed its entire satisfaction with the con- 
duct both of the tribunals and the Government 
in the litigation.” 

The following brief extract, from the report 
of the Minister of the Interior, is intended to 
present a comprehensive view of the progressive 
development of public instruction in Brazil: 


While we cannot boast that public instruction has 
as yet attained among us that degree of develop- 
meut which is compatible with our free institutions, 
and with the state of civilization in the present 
century, it is, nevertheless, true that this branch 
has, since the foundation of the Empire, been the 
object of solicitous care on the part of the Govern- 
ment and of its delegates, especially within the past 
few years, in which rapid and encouraging progress 
has been made, not only in the higher and secondary 
but more particularly in the primary branches o 
education. 

In 1869 there were not more than 8,516 primary 
schools, public and private, in the whole Empire ; 
in 1876 the number of these, according to the most 
accurate information, exceeded 6,000. 

In 1869 the attendance at the primary schools was 
but 115,935, including both sexes; the attendance in 
1876 was little short of 200,000. 

In 1869 there was but one school for every 2,394 
free inabitants ; in 1876 there was a school for every 
1,250 free inhabitants, approximately. 

In 1869 there was 1 primary school for every 541 
free inhabitants of school-going age (from 6 to 15 
years), the total number of these being 1,902,424; 
in 1876 there was 1 primary school for every 814 free 
inhabitants of said age. 


A table showing the number of primary 
schools in each province, and the attendance 
thereat, etc., will be found in the AnnuAL 
Cyoropzp1a for 1875. 

In point of educational establishments, public 
and private, for the higher branches of instruc- 
tion, military and other technical institutes, 
and scientific schools, Brazil, if not foremost 
among the South American states, has at least 
little to envy the most favored of these. 

The total values of the exports and imports, 
including precious metals, were $104,247,000 
and $83,774,500, respectively, in 187475 ; and 
$91,801,000 and $86,074,500, respectively, in 
1875-76. 

The values of the chief articles of export 
were as follows, in the years 1874~°75 and 
1875-76: 


COMMODITIES. Value in 1874-75.) Value in 1875~76, 
Coffee. .é oss <ci c. ndondaws opens $62,905,900 $58,046,100 
Raw Cotton.....scsevcsacees 9,952,850 5,731,600 
Bugar. ... sido ¥asehsseeee 11,563,250 7,025,900 
Mate (Paraguay tea)......... 743,500 731,750 
SKING <.4s:s4 eo nackueeeeeeee< 6,288,100 5,942,000 
TODR000 ...c4sccesbueeensese 994, 8,825,750 
India-rubber .......0.seese00 5,129,250 056,500 
Diamonds... sec casenwscs«< 245,750 876,250 
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The shipping movements at the various ports of the Empire, in 1875-76, are exhibited in 


the subjoined table: 


OPGISN sespc seetseicece 

Entered...) Se0-going vessels...... 4 Bosvitian 7200700007" 
Ooasting -VORsel 65 ccsiaccusscecsisicscsessiees 

Cleared...) See-going vessels....--} Brazitian, 200000000! 
Coasting -Vossels 51055 cs siete uses cies esiccieensies 


At the commencement of 1877 there were 
27 railway lines, with an aggregate of 1,431 
mniles open to traffic. 

In April there were 3,893 miles of telegraph, 
the number of offices being 104. 

The number of letters which passed through 
the Post-office in the year 1875-76 was 18,- 
161,297, of which 7,200,000 were by the way 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

The political condition of Brazil is, in many 
respects, the most enviable in the South Amer- 
ican continent. Peace and harmony at home, 
and cordial relations with all other nations— 
such is the ruling state of affairs in the Em- 
pres and such has, with little interruption, 

een the state since the termination of the 
Paraguayan war. At no period of their his- 
tory has a more friendly feeling existed be- 
tween Brazil and the Argentine Republic, or 
a lesser tendency to political complication. 
The Paraguayan war, while it led Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic to an enormous ex- 
penditure of money, and a loss of life quite out 
of proportion to the merits of the question at 
issue, brought out, nevertheless, the true char- 
acter both of Brazilians and Argentines, who 
fought side by side in that struggle, and 
learned to respect each other, a feeling that 
had not previously existed. The extirpation 
of the Lopez dynasty was essential to the wel- 
fare of the Plate provinces. How terrible has 
been the sacrifice, and how complete the pros- 
tration of Paraguay, may be judged by its ab- 
ject condition and inability to help itself toward 
any practical solution of its difficulties. 

The return of the Emperor and Empress to 
their capital, in September, was celebrated by 
such special festivities as afforded a touching 
proof of the genuine affection of the Brazilian 
people for a monarch who, for more than 40 
years, has reigned over a prosperous and con- 
tented nation. The Hon. Mr. Filliard, United 
States Minister to Brazil, arrived dt Rio de 
Janeiro on October 14, 1877. 

BRIGGS, Onartes Freperiox, died in Brook- 
lyn, June 20, 1877. He was born in Nantuck- 
et in 1804, and early became a contributor to 
the magazines. He also wrote several popular 
novels, including “The Adventures of Harry 
Franco,” and “The Trippings of Tom Pep- 
per.” In 1844, with Edgar A. Poe, he began 
the publication of The Broadway Journal, 
which proved a failure. In 1853 he became 
associated with George William Curtis and 
Parke Godwin in the management of Putnam’s 
Magazine. He was afterward employed in the 
custom-house, and in 1870 he joined the edito- 
rial staff of the Brooklyn Union, of which he 
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8,017, with an aggregate of 85,1385 tons, 
770, 6 12,415 “ 
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euaGvancevaxcacecete 7,923, “ 97,984“ 
ern sebexaeel eats 3585, “ “ 72.864 
Maa dMecae sass union 1,067, “ “ 25,120“ 
sich ade ia tisk sat te ‘654, “ 490/941 


became chief editor in 1874, In the latter part 
of 1874 he became a writer for the New York 
Independent, where he continued till his 
death. 

BROWNLOW, Wuuam Gannaway, an 
American clergyman, journalist, and _politi- 
cian, died at Knoxville, Tenn., April 29, 1877. 
He was born in Wythe County, Va., August 
29, 1805. Left an orphan at an early age, he 
learned the trade of a carpenter. In 1826 he 
entered the Methodist ministry, and labored 
for ten years as an itinerant preacher. As 
early as 1828 he began to take part in politics 
in Tennessee, advocating the reélection of John 
Quincy Adams to the presidency; and while 
traveling a circuit in South Carolina, in which 
John ©. Calhoun lived, he publicly opposed 
nullification. About 1837 he became editor of 
the Knoxville Whig, a political newspaper. In 
consequence of his trenchant mode of expres- 
sion, he became known as the “ Fighting Par- 
son.” In 1856 he published “ The Iron Wheel 
Examined, and its Spokes Extracted,” being 
a reply to attacks made upon the Methodist 
Church. In 1858 he held a public debate in 
Philadelphia with the Rev. A. Pryne, of New 
York, which was published in a volume enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Ought American Slavery to be Perpetu- 
ated?”? Mr. Brownlow taking the affirmative. 
When the movement of secession took place, 
he advocated the preservation of the Union as 
the best safeguard for Southern institutions. 
In December, 1861, he was arrested on charge 
of treason against the Confederacy, and de- 
tained till March, 1862, when he was sent 
within the Union lines. After this he made 
a tour through the Northern States, delivering 
speeches in the principal cities, and published 
a book entitled “Sketches of the Rise, Prog- 
ress, and Decline of Secession,” etc. In 1864 
he returned to Tennessee, of which he became 
Governor in 1865; and in 1869 he was elected 
to the Senate of the United States for six years, 
after which he resumed the editorship of the 
Knoxville Whig. 

BUCK, Dr. Gurpon, died in New York City, 
March 6, 1877. He was born on May 4, 1807. 
After pursuing his studies at Nelson’s Classical 
School, in New York, he engaged in business 
for a time, but finally, after studying medicine 
under the late Dr. Thomas Cook, he was grad- 
uated from the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1880. He first served the regular 
term in the medical department of the New 
York Hospital, and then went abroad to com- 
plete his professional studies, whence he re- 
turned in 1883, and began the practice of his 
profession in New York City, where he after- 
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ward resided. He was successful in perform- 
ing many difficult operations in surgery, which 
was his specialty, and brought into general use 
the treatment of fractures, generally known 
as “ Buck’s Extension.” He was one of the 
oldest hospital surgeons in New York, holding 
the position of Visiting Surgeon of the New 
York Hospital from 1887 till his death. He 
was also Visiting Surgeon of the St. Luke’s and 
the Presbyterian Hospitals, Consulting Surgeon 
of the Roosevelt Hospital, and for ten years 
previous to 1862 he was the Visiting Surgeon 
of the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. Be- 
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sides being a fellow of the Academy of Medi- 
cine from the time it was founded, and serving 
one term as its vice-president, he was connect- 
ed with the New York Pathological Society, 
the American Medical Association, and at dif- 
ferent times acted as a trustee of the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, the New York Dispensary, 
and the New York Ophthalmic and Aural Insti- 
tute. For 35 years he was a frequent contrib- 
utor to medical journals. He also published 
an elaborate treatise entitled ‘“ Contributions 
to Reparative Surgery.” 
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CALIFORNIA. The subject of Chinese im- 
migration has occupied an unusual degree of 
attention during the year in California. The 
excited state of popular feeling led to several 
outbreaks of violence. On the night of March 
14th, five Chinamen were murdered in the 
town of Chico, by members of an organization 
called the Anti-Chinese and Workingmen’s As- 
sociation. The persons concerned were imme- 
diately arrested, and it was ascertained that 
the object of the association was to deter Chi- 
nese from obtaining employment in that place, 
and that murder and arson were among the 
agencies to be used for the purpose. Not only 
the Chinese, but their employers, were to 
become objects of attack, unless they yielded 
to the demands of the association. The mem- 
bers were bound to secrecy, and sworn to obey 
all orders of the ‘Council of Nine.” The ex- 
posure of its purposes led to the dissolution 
of the organization, its principal officers being 
indicted as accessory to the murder of the 
Chinese. The excitement occasioned in vari- 
ous parts of the country, by the railroad strikes 
in July, led to a riotous uprising of the lawless 
elements in San Francisco. Their demonstra- 
tions were directed almost wholly against the 
Chinese, and, on the night of the 25th, attacks 
were made upon several wash-houses and dwell- 
ings in the Chinese quarter, and fires were 
started in different parts of the city. A Com- 
mittee of Safety had been previously organized 
to assist the authorities in suppressing disor- 
der, and a large force of military and special 
police promptly checked the proceedings of 
the mob. The vigorous action of the city au- 
thorities, and of the Committee of Safety, which 
was made up of all classes of law-abiding citi- 
zens, speedily restored the city to a condition 
of quiet. Among the appeals made during the 
disturbances, was the following, by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop : 

In these days of trouble, when order, property, and 
life are threatened, I deem it not out of place to call 
upon a citizens, the Catholics in particular, to 
stand by authority. Anarchy is the greatest fiend 
of society, and of the individual. Good sense, law, 
conscience, religion, and God himself, forbid sedi- 
tion, andcommand subordination. Injuries are often 


hard to bear; but it is never lawful to join a mob to 
obtain redress, even if the Government be slow in 
affording relief. No portion of our Republic has 
suffered more than the people of California from the 
flood of Asiatic immigration, supplanting gradually 
all kinds of labor and trades, and practically exiling 
from their own homes and country thousands o 
laborers and tradesmen. But the remedy lies not 
in the mad torch of anarchy. The people of the 
United States have the one sense, power, and will 
to have the evil corrected by legal means, and they 
will do it. But to seek redress by joining the wild 
fury of the rioters is most criminal, for it encourages 
and consummates the lawless destruction of prop- 
erty; it endangers, and frequently destroys, the lives 
of citizens; it entails untold-of misery and suffering, 
and not seldom it brings to a sad end the evil-doers. 
Our people of California are, as a rule, strictly sub- 
ordinate to authority, although a few may occasion- 
ally be misguided by unprincipled leaders. Hence 
I feel it my duty, in these dangerous times, to coun- 
sel] all to shun suspicious company, to listen to no 
declaimer conniving at the subversion of quiet and 
order, to participate in no unauthorized movement 
and to sustain to their utmost the crs iy el 
authorities. + J. 8. ALEMANY, 
July 25, 1877. Archbishop of San Francisco. 


_ In writing to the chairman of the Committee 
of Safety, on July 31st, regarding the cause of 
the outbreak, Governor Irwin said: 


There is no question that the actual rioters—the 
hoodlums, thieves, and internationalists—were en- 
couraged to make the demonstrations which they 
did, by the knowledge they had of the discontent 
prevailing among the great body of the laboring men 
of the State on account of Chinese immigration and 
Chinese labor. The rioters hoped to be Ea by 
the laboring men. This led them to believe that 
they might depredate on the property of the Chinese, 
or apply. the torch to the property of those who em- 
plo inese, with impunity. And I need not sto 
to depict the disaster to bot properly and life whic 
must have ensued if the hope of the rioters had been 
realized. Yet the small amount of property destroyed 
in the riots, and the few casualties which occurred 
in suppressing them, are due to the fact that the la- 
boring people, though feeling most profoundly that 
they are the subjects of eae wrongs, through the 
policy which admits the Chinese to free competition 
with them in the labor market, steadfastly refused 
to resort to violent or irregular methods to remedy 
their grievances. But can we hope that, with the 
same cause of complaint becoming more and more 
aggravated from year to year, they will always ex- 
hibit the same forbearance and splendid self-control 
which they have shown in the crisis just passed? I 
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need not attempt a statement of the evils which re- 
sult from the policy of our Government on the Chi- 
nese question. That the Chinese have rapidly en- 
croached on the white laborers in all branches of 
industry, except those requiring either great muscu- 
lar power, or a high order of mechanical skill, need 
not be demonstrated; it is manifest to every one who 
will open his eyes and see. It is pretty clear that, 
in every branch of industry in which Chinese labor 
can be used at all—and there are few branches in 
which it has not already been introduced—it is onl 
a question of time as to when all white labor shall 
be excluded from such industry. 


As a preventive of future trouble, he made 
the following suggestion: 

Now, what I have to eee to the committee is, 
that it, in the interest of the future safety of the city 
and the State, and in the interest of a proper Ameri- 
can civilization on this coast, make formal declara- 
tions: First, That, in its judgment, the present 
treaty relations between the United States Govern- 
ment and the Government of China ought to be modi- 
fied so as to prevent the unlimited influx of the Chi- 
nese into this country; and, second, That it will 
employ all means legitimately at its command, to 
secure action in the premises on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


About the end of October and the beginning 
of November a series of meetings was held 
in the streets of San , 
Francisco, at which in- 
cendiary speeches were 
made, with intent to 
stir up the popular sen- 
timent against the Chi- 
nese and to incite at- 
tacks upon them. An 
- appeal was made to the 
mayor, by the presi- 
dents of the six Chi- 
nese companies, for 
the protection of their 
countrymen, and these 
meetings were dis- 
persed by the police, 
several speakers being 
arrested, 

The committee of 
the State Senate, which 
had been appointed in 
1876 to investigate the 
subject of Chinese im- 
migration, prepared a 
memorial, which was 
submitted to the Fed- 
eral Congress at the 
extra session in Octo- 
ber. This set forth in 
strong terms all the alleged evils of the influx 
of Mongolians. It represented that the Chi- 
nese shipped to California were of the most 
degraded class, and virtually the slaves of con- 
tractors; that they were in danger of over- 
whelming the white laborers with their num- 
bers; that the cheapness of their labor had 
a ruinous effect on the native working classes ; 
and that vice and crime were very prevalent 
among them. In conclusion, the memorial 
said : 
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The Chinese now here are protected by our treaty 
obligations and laws; and, that they will continue 
to receive that protection, the people and Govern- 
ment of this State will be responsible. If further 
immigration is prevented, they will gradually return 
to their own country, and the occupations in which 
they are now engaged will be supplied with laborers 
and immigrants of our own race. The temper of 
the people of California is such that the employment 
of Chinese will be, as it has to a considerable extent 
already been, discouraged, and this will effectually 
compel their departure. : 

As to future immigration, neither a total nor par- 
tial abrogation of the Burlingame Treaty will afford 
relief. The mass of—indeed, the entire—immigration 
comes from the port of Hong-Kong, a British colony. 
No alteration in our treaty stipulations with China 
could have the slightest effect upon the passenger 
trade of that port. 

The British colonies of Australia have, like us, 
suffered under the incubus, and have recently en- 
deavored, by hostile legislation, and, in some in- 
stances, by force, to effect the exclusion and obstruct 
the further ingress of Chinese. Those agitations 
coupled with the earnest and uniform policy of 
Great Britain of suppressing any traffic resembling 
the slave trade, convince us that an appeal to that 
country would lead to the desired result. Indeed, 
we may well assume, in view of the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the English Cabinet and 
people and the United States, that, in the absence 
of any urgent reasons addressing themselves pecu- 
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liarly to Her Majesty’s Government, it would, upon 
proper diplomatic representations, cordially codper- 
ate with our own Government in arriving at a satis- 
factory remedy. 

With the Chines Government there need be no 
difficulty. As will appear by the report, that Gov- 
ernment is opposed to the emigration of its people, 
and, in our judgment, founded upon reliable evi- 
dence, would readily consent to a modification of 
existing treaties; and for this reason, also, such 
modification would not necessarily disturb in any 
manner our commercial relations with China. 

We would, therefore, most respectfully suggest, as 
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the means of a final solution of this grave and ever- 
increasing difficulty: First, an appeal to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to codperate with our own 
Government in the absolute prohibition of this trade 
in men and women; and, second, the joint and 
friendly action of the two countries with the Empire 
of China in the abrogation of all treaties between 
the three nations permitting the emigration of Chi- 
nese to the United States. 

And, in the mean time, we earnestly recommend 
legislation by Congress limiting the number of Chi- 
nese allowed to be landed from any vessel entering 
the ports of the United States to, say, not more 
than 10. 

This policy would, in a great degree, tend to a 
redress of the grievances that now sorely afflict our 
State, and threaten to overshadow her prosperity. 


A counter-memorial was sent to Congress 
by the presidents of the six companies, deny- 
ing most of the allegations of the Senate com- 
mittee, and supporting the denial, in some 
measure, by evidence. Among other things, 
it was shown that, for the past year, instead of 
an increase of immigration, there had been 
more departures than arrivals at the port of 
San Francisco. It was also shown, from the 
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criminal statistics of the State, that there was 
a far smaller proportion of Chinese than of 
other classes of foreigners in the penal institu- 
tions. In his message to the Legislature of 
1877~78, Governor Irwin, speaking on this 
subject, said: 

The presence of the Chinese in this State in large 
numbers, with steady additions thereto, through im- 
migration, from the exhaustless hive in China, not 
only threatens an irrepressible conflict between the 
American and Chinese civilizations, but has actually 
initiated such conflict. If the right of unlimited 
emigration is conceded tothe Chinese, as it is under 
the Burlingame Treaty, and if Chinese immigrants 
are guaranteed in all the rights that immigrants 
from the most favored nations are, as they are under 
the same treaty, what is to prevent the triumph of 
their civilization, in a modified form, in its conflict 
with ours? Every one conversant with the state of 
affairs in this State knows that, if the present con- 
ditions guaranteed by the Burlingame Treaty con- 
tinue, there is imminent danger of precisely that 
result. 

Nay, I may go farther, and say that that result is 
as certain as any event can be which is yet in the 
future ; but upon this condition only, that the Chi- 
nese shall enjoy perfect and absolute protection 
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here. Under the provisions of the Burlingame 
Treaty, their right to protection here is as perfect as 
is their right to come here. If, then, they shall be 
peed in their treaty rights—their right to come 
ere and be protected while here—we shall most 
certainly be so far vanquished in the conflict that 
the resulting civilization will be essentially different 
in its character from the civilization of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Atlantic seaboard. 
ut it is not always possible for a government to 
do what it is legally and morally bound to do. It 
may be unable to furnish the protection which its 
treaty obligations and the laws of humanity require 
it to furnish. I have said, an irrepressible conflict 
between the Chinese and ourselves—between their 
Givilization and ours—has already been initiated. 
Now, if the unrestricted right of immigration shall 
continue to be secured to the Chinese, and they shall 
continue to exercise the right, there is danger—great 
danger—that this conflict will become so sharp, 
bitter, and determined, that it will be difficult, or 
even impossible, for the Government—national or 
State, or both—to secure to them the protection to 


which they would be entitled, both by treaty and 
the laws of humanity. We are in imminent danger 
of this contingency, and will continue to be, as long 
as the Chinese shall continue to exercise the rights 
guaranteed them by the Burlingame Treaty. 

What, then, is the plain duty of the United States 
Government? It is, to secure the abrogation of the 
treaty provision which permits unrestricted Chinese 
immigration to this country. If the Government 
of China will not consent to such a modification of 
the treaty, then Congress should forthwith pass 
poet = hg in disregard of the treaty, as will remedy 
the evil. 


The following preamble and resolutions were 
promptly introduced in the Legislature, and 
were pending when that body adjourned over 
the holidays, at the end of the year: 

Whereas, On the 8d of July, a. p. 1844, a treaty of 
peace, amity, and commerce, was concluded between 
the United States of America and the Empire of 
China, whereby the citizens of the United States 
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were permitted to frequent and reside at five cities 
and ports of the said Empire, and not elsewhere 
therein, for purposes of trade and commerce; and 

Whereas, On the 18th of June, a. pv. 1858, by a 
treaty of peace, amity, and commerce, then con- 
cluded between the said United States of America 
and the said Empire of China, the citizens of the 
United States were permitted to frequent and reside 
at seven cities and ports in said Empire, and not 
elsewhere therein, for purposes of trade and com- 
merce ; apd 

eas, The said treaties so made and concluded 

between the high contracting parties were mainly 
intended to open to the trade and commerce of the 
United States, to a limited extent, certain specified 
cities and ports of the Chinese Empire which had 
been theretofore closed to such commerce and trade ; 
and the opening of which said cities and ports has 
been, and is, beneficial to the Chinese Government 
and its subjects, and to the United States and its 
citizens; and 

Whereas, Nothing contained in the said treaties, 
either directly or indirectly or by implication, con- 
ferred or acknowledged any right, extended any in- 
vitation, or held out any inducement to the migra- 
tion to the territory of the United States of the sub- 
jects of the Chinese Empire ; and 

Whereas, On the 28th of July, 1868, an additional 
treaty was entered into and ingrafted on the treaty 
concluded between the United States of America 
and the Empire of China, on the 18th of June, 1858, 
which additional treaty is commonly known as the 
“ Burlingame Treaty,” and under and by virtue of 
which, among other things, it is declared, in Ar- 
ticle 5 of said treaty, that ‘“‘the United States of 
America andthe Emperor of China cordially recog- 
nize the mutual advantage of the free migration and 
emigration of their citizens and subjects respectively 
from the one country to the other, for purposes of 
curiosity, of trade, or as permanent residents ;”’ and 
again, in Article 6 of said treaty, ‘‘ Chinese sub- 
jects visiting or residing in the United States shall 
enjoy the same privileges, immunities, and exemp- 
tions, in respect to travel or residence, as may there 
be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most 
favored nation;’’ and again, in Article 7 of said 
treaty, “‘ Citizens of the United States may freely 
establish and maintain schools within the Empire 
of China, at those places where foreigners are, by 
treaty, permitted to live; and reciprocally, Chinese 
subjects may enjoy the same privileges and immu- 
nities in the United States ;’? and 

Whereas, The said so-called Burlingame Treaty 
pai! sanctions and acknowledges the right of, 
and extends an invitation to, the subjects of China, 
to migrate to the United States, and to any port or 
portion of its territorial area, for purposes of curi- 
osity, trade, or for permanent residence; while, by 
said treaty, for those and other purposes, the citizens 
of the United States are restricted to certain defined 
and limited portions of the Empire of China; and 

Whereas, The State of California, from its geo- 
graphical location and its easy access to the denizens 
of China, has received, and is receiving, large num- 
bers of the ia of that Empire in Le midst; a 
people incapable of assimilation or affiliation with 
the religious, political, or social institutions of our 
country; whose manners, habits, and customs pre- 
clude the hope, if it were desirable, of ever convert- 
ing them into a homogeneous race; and who, mo- 
nopolizing the manual avocations of life, are rapidly 
shutting out from employment the white laboring 
classes of our State; and 

Whereas, It is the sentiment of the Representa- 
tives of the people of the State of California, in Leg- 
islature convened, that continued emigration of the 
subjects of the Empire of China to our State is an 
evil of potent magnitude, exciting and intensifying, 
in the present, the hatred of the white workin 
classes toward this heterogeneous race, and towar 


those who employ them ; and bearing with it, in the 
future, consequences of the gravest moment to this 
State and to the country; and believing that, when a 
dire political and social calamity is fastening itself 
upon the vitals of a State, and such State, by virtue 
of its relation with the Federal head, is powerless to 
remedy or eradicate such calamity by peaceful means 
and through the machinery of its laws, it is not only 
the right, but the duty, of the Representatives of the 
people of such State to appeal, with earnest and 
mira voice, for assistance and relief: Therefore, 

e it 

fresolved by the Senate, the Assembly concurring, 
That the Representatives of the people of the State 
of California, in Legislature convened, do hereby 
most respectfully, but most earnestly, urge upon the 
President of the United States, and upon the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States, 
the absolute necessity of the modification or abroga- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘ Burlingame Treaty,” in so far 
as it sanctions, authorizes, invites, or induces the 
subjects of the Chinese Empire to emigrate to the 
territory of the United States. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- - 
structed, and our Representatives be requested, to 
use their utmost exertions in obtaining executive, 
legislative, and diplomatic aid, to the end that the 
treaties now existing between the United States and 
the Empire of China may be so amended, revised, 
or rescinded, that the flow of Chinese immigration 
to our shores shall cease. 

Feesolved, That our Senators be further instructed, 
and our Representatives be further requested, to lay 
these resolutions before the President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives of the United States, and 
that his Excellency the Governor be requested to 
transmit these resolutions forthwith to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States. 


The fiscal period covered by the last report 
of the State Controller consists of two years, 
ending with June 30th. The receipts and ex- 
penditures for that period were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
ISTO TON es st satdeecsiges cess $8,651,895 89 
NSIC TT. ite sn'siec ca Rieinne ice siete 4,549,258 830—$8,201,158 69 
EXPENDITURES. 
SSTOA TG soso ca cdciduwis ne aptctenres $3,961,964 18 
ISTE Ti. 32300 emadedysequtie 8,785,111 85—$7,747,075 53 
Excess of receipts.......... edseeeavedusees $454,078 16 


The receipts of the General Fund, for two 
years, were $4,099,655.37 ; expenditures from 
the same, $3,769,266.63. The School Fund, 
subject to apportionment for the support of 
common schools, from February 24, 1875, to - 
February 21, 1877, was $2,792,688.438. The 
apportionment per scholar was $7.68 for the 
first year, and $7.98 for the second. Particu- 
lars regarding the School Fund are as follows: 


Balance in School Land Fund ............-.+-66 $12,911 61 
Bonds held by State Treasurer in trust for 
BOM UN ant was. ci itse hoe be seen sienna 1,911,400 00 
Which produce an annual interest of...... . 122,588 00 
Bonds held for University Fund ...........-+.. 811,500 00 
Yielding an annual income of.............. 50, 


Drawn for support of University in the 27th fis- 


COP SORE Eo o8 55 Un shoes emnstee Vemtosbwe sae nce 92,690 88 
Drawn for support of University in the 28th fis- 
RAE NORD co cscs svicinecietioenscseescwue’s EDIT 50,040 00 


The following is a statement of the debt of 
the State: 


TIMER ore catia lance! sie saiRile dee seleeevie se, ae mates $8,411,000 
Of which the debt bearing interest is..........-.. 8,896,500 
Annual interest on SAME ........ 0000 eee. veeceees 209,745 
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As the State has guaranteed interest on rail- 
road bonds, the amount to be raised is $314,- 
745. Deducting interest in Sinking Fund, 
the net bonded indebtedness of the State is 
$3,319,061.43 Of the bonded indebtedness of 
$3,411,000, the State itself holds $2,665,000 
for the benefit of the common schools and the 
State University. The amount of bonds in pri- 
vate hands, on June 30th, was only $746,000. 
The rate of taxation, for the last year, was 73,4, 
cents on each $100 assessed value of property. 
The number of acres of land subject to tax was 
24,015,065, valued at $454,641,311; the value 
of personal property taxed was $140,431,866 ; 
total taxable property, $595,073,177; amount 
of tax for State purposes, $4,372,019.22; amount 
of county taxes, $7,377,948.30; total taxation, 
$11,749, 967.52. 

The amount of money expended for the sup- 
port of schools, during the last school year, 
was $2,749,129.46. The State University at 
Berkeley is represented to be in a very flourish- 
ing condition. The Agricultural College is in 
successful operation, and the College of Me- 
chanic Arts is to be built at once. 

On July 1st there were 1,195 patients in 
the lunatic asylum at Stockton, 201 having 
been admitted during the year preceding. The 
average daily cost of supporting them was 41 
cents each. The asylum at Napa, on the same 
date, contained 395 inmates, and the average 
daily cost of support was 60} cents each. The 
latter institution was not wholly completed at 
the end of the year. Its total cost will be 
about $1,500,000, and it will accommodate 600 
patients. The Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind, at Oakland, which was destroyed by 
fire, has been replaced, at a cost of $90,000, 
the two buildings erected having accommoda- 
tions for 250 pupils. Additions of workshops 
and a new cell-building have been made to the 
State prison at San Quentin, which has now a 
capacity for about 1,000 inmates. 

The general election, heldon the first Wednes- 
day in September, was for the choice of lo- 
cal officers and members of the Legislature 
only. The question of having a convention 
held for the revision of the constitution of the 
State was submitted to a vote, arid decided in 
the affirmative. The Legislature is required to 
provide for the election of delegates and the 
holding of the convention, which must meet 
within six months after the act is passed. 

The 22d session of the Legislature of the 
State began on December 3d. On the 19th, 
James T. Farley was elected to the United 
States Senate for the term of six years, begin- 
ning March 4, 1879, receiving 28 votes in the 
Senate and 54 in the House, against 12 in the 
Senate and 24 in the House for M. M. Estee, 
the candidate agreed upon by the Republican 
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CAPE COLONY AND BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRIOA. As stated in the AnNvAL Cyroto- 
papa for 1875 and 1876, a strong movement 
has been developed in favor of a close union 
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_ between the different British colonies and the 


independent states of South Africa. The area 
and population of the British possessions of 
South Africa was as follows in 1877: 


COLONIES. |Square Miles. Population. 
| 
FE se Colony, inclusive of British ) | 
PILALIB Soiss ciose Sesate ooosees | 224,100 720,984 
2; Baantoland:.cicccccsccoesocsts 127,701 
8. West Griqualand................. | 16,632 45,277 
4. Trans-Kei territory............... | 16,031 195,000 . 
OD. Watal oa cts ssccccanecss does 18,750 326,959 
G. MUkanavaal Sion. c.sccock sc casce coos 114,358 40,000 
Natives in the Transvaal..........|  .--.-- 275,000 
7. Namaqua and Herrero............ | 142,438 4, 
PROUBL: os 2s nasa cavcedecducule ed | 582,809 | 1,774,921 


The census of 1875, in the Cape Colony, was 
the first held since 1865. The UVolonies, of July 
8, 1876, gave the preliminary results as follows: 


Whites... 2.2czuecese 236,783 | Half-breeds......... 87,184 
Callres © o5.532253sice 214,183 | Fingoes............ 73,506 
Hottentots.......;..:5. 98,561}. Malays <....-......<. 10,817 

LO as wanccacwe St ocinecoiboswe sc saeceiecssss 720,954 


Of the total number, 369,628 were males, and 
351,356 females. 

The “Descriptive Hand-book of the Cape 
Colony,” by John Noble, gives the following 
statement of the census of 1875. The total 
does not agree with the figures given above, 
nor is it a correct statement of the population 
of the different provinces, but the difference 
is not very great, and the table is interesting 
as showing the division of the colony into 
provinces adopted in 1874, and the approxi- 
mate population of each: 


PROVINCES. Inhabitants. 

AL, SWROSESTD DROVINORSs 040 ds ccc sace ew eee docs 86,399 
2. Northwestern provinces ................. 74,383 
8. Southwestern provinces...........-....-- 81,446 
A. Contral pro vihoes 26 55:255 occ nee oe ces eawwns 71,057 
5. Southeastern provinces ............ Massie 96,054 
6. Northeastern provinces ................. 80,610 
Zo, ROBURIT TMOVINGOD ~ 3 wc ccacecccs wncolane® 231,559 
POU Scvindescrccn se teasate ares tavactes 721,580 


The total should be 722,508, instead of 721,580, 
but the result will probably be still more erro- 
neous when the results of the census become 
known. In this table British Caffraria is in- 
cluded in the eastern provinces. 

In the Cape Colony, the executive authority 
is vested in a Governor and a responsible min- 
istry. The Legislature consists of a Council of 
21 and an Assembly of 68 elected represen- 
tatives. The Governor in 1877 was Sir Henry 
Bartle Edward Frere. He was assisted by the 
following ministry: Colonial Secretary and 
Premier, John Charles Malteno; Treasurer, 
Henry White; Attorney-General, Simeon Ja- 
cobs; Commissioner of Crown Lands and Pub- 
lic Works, CO. A. Smith; and Secretary for 
Native Affairs, C. Brownlee. Natal is gov- 
erned by a lieutenant-governor, Sir Henry 
Ernest Bulwer, and the government of the 
Transvaal was provisionally administered in 
1877 by Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 

The Cape Colony has done very much for 
education during the past decade. The entire 
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school-system is directed by a general super- 
intendent of education, who is assisted by a 
number of school-inspectors. Schools may be 
established by any one, but, in order to receive 
aid from the Government, must adjust their 
course of study to that prescribed by the State, 


and can only employ teachers having the gen-’ 


eral superintendent’s license. In very few 
cases the Government aids colored schools, 
even if they do not attain the requisite grade, 
but these cases are very exceptional. Indeed, 
some of the colored schools, whose number is 
very large, occupy a front rank among those 
of the colony with regard to efficiency. The 
Government establishes schools only where 
nobody else undertakes to do so—which is of 
very rare occurrence. The average salary of 
a primary school-teacher is £200 to £300, 
and that of a secondary school-teacher, £300 
to £500. Large numbers of schools have 
been established throughout the colony, which 
have been supplied with teachers from Eng- 
land and Scotland. The academy, which had 
existed for several years in Cape Town, was 
changed into a university in 1876, 

The administration of Cape Colony was 

changed in 1877. Sir Henry Barkly, who has 
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been Governor for some years, was replaced 
by Sir Bartle Frere, who arrived in Cape Town 
on March 31st, and immediately assumed the 
authority. On May 25th, he opened the Par- 
liament, with a speech on matters of internal 
interest. The ministers submitted their min- 
utes on Lord Carnarvon’s Permissive Bill, i. e., 
a bill permitting the South African colonies 
to unite in one confederation. They were in 
favor of the union under one Legislature, rather 
than by confederation. The session was pro- 
rogued by Sir Bartle Frere on August 8th. In 
his speech he referred to the annexation of 
the Transvaal as an important event, tending 
to insure peace, security, and prosperity, not 
only to the people of that country, but to South 
Africa generally. The most important measure 
of the session was the annexation of Griqua- 
land West. The pledge given by the Parlia- 
ment in 1871, on the faith of which the British 
Government assumed sovereignty over the 
diamond-fields and the country of the Griqua 
chief Waterboer, had thus been fulfilled. The 
territory is now to be incorporated with the 
Cape Colony, forming two new electoral di- 
visions, returning four members to the House of 
Assembly, and one to the Legislative Council. 
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The disputed land claims preferred by Water- 
boer and the early occupants of the country 
were being investigated by Captain Warren, 
R. E., who had already amicably settled the 
question of the boundary-line with the Orange 
Free State. The country situated between the 
eastern frontier of the colony and Natal had 
also been annexed. This embraced the chief 
part of the territory formerly known as Caf- 
fraria Proper, but now known as Fingoland 
and Nomansland. It is mostly occupied by 
natives who are not yet sufficiently advanced 
in civilization and social progress to be ad- 
mitted to representation in Parliament. The 
Government, therefore, will be, as in Basuto- 
land, under certain regulations and laws to be 
framed by the Governor in council, but subject 
to be repealed, altered, or varied by act of 
Parliament. 

In September, a war broke out between two 


native tribes in the Trans-Kei territory, the 
Fingoes and the Gallekas, the leading tribe of 
Amaxosa Caffres, The Fingoes had formerly 
been reduced to slavery by the Amaxosa Caf- 
fres; and their very name—Fingoes meaning 
dogs in the Oaffre tongue—shows the scorn 
with which their victors regarded them. Un- 
successful wars and fanatical superstition broke 
the power of these Cafires 20 years ago. In 
obedience to the prophecies of a seer, the whole 
nation perpetrated, in 1857, a most extraordi- 
nary sacrifice, which consisted in destroying 
their cattle and corn and all their property, 
and leaving their fields untilled. They were 
deluded by the hope that, when this desolation 
was completed, their dead warriors would be 
restored to life, and the whole Caffre race en- 
dowed with strength and beauty, riches and 
power. A frightful famine was the result, 
which was alleviated by the charity of the 
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colonists and the exertions of the Government. 
The destruction of a great part of this mis- 
guided tribe induced Sir George Grey to settle 
the Trans-Kei territory with Fingoes and other 
friendly tribes, while the Caffres were pushed 
back‘into a narrow strip of territory along the 
coast. As the latter have increased in num- 
bers, and become once more prosperous in 
recent years, they have raised clamors from 
time to time against the interloping Fingoes, 
and, in spite of the influence of their patriarchal 
chief, which for a long period is said to have 
been exercised in the cause of peace, the ex- 
plosion was at last precipitated by an acciden- 
tal squabble. An invasion of Fingoland by 
the Caffres ensued, and many cattle were 
‘‘lifted” by the invaders. But up to this time 
there had been no breach with, and no defiance 
of, the British authorities. The Colonial Gov- 
ernment, however unwilling to make a casus 
belli, could not decline to interfere, especially 
as the Fingoes had, in the interests of peace, 
been prevented from obtaining weapons, and 
from practising warlike arts. An inquiry was 
ordered by Sir Bartle Frere, in which both 
sides were admonished that only the guilty 
would be punished, while compensation would 
be rigorously exacted and fairly distributed, 
according to the justice of thecase. The Caffre 
chief, it seems, was himself willing to submit, 
or pretended to be so, but he professed his 
inability to control the men of the younger 
generation. When the British resident warned 
the raiders back from the Fingo borders, they 
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at first-obeyed; but after a council of war 
they resolved to go on with their enterprise, 
in spite of the intimation that the Government 
would resist the attack on the Fingoes to the 
utmost. Itis remarkable, however, that, before 
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finally appealing to arms, the Caffres sent the 
officials and missionaries over the frontier, out 
of harm’s way—conduct singularly unlike their 
savage treatment of the white men upon the 
outbreak of the last native war. The Govern- 
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ment had, in the mean time, reénforced the 
Fingoes with a strong body of police, and had 
called out the volunteers and the burgher 
militia of the colony. A hasty attempt was 
made to arm and organize the Fingoes for 
resistance; but the insurgents were too prompt 
in their onslaught. The first engagement was 
on September 26th, between 200 frontier po- 
lice with 2,000 Fingoes on one side, and some 
3,000 Caffres on the other. The Fingoes, un- 
used to fighting, showed some confusion, but 
many of them fought well. The police, aided 
by a single field-piece, administered a sharp 
chastisement to the enemy, and drove them 
away in flight for several miles. If the gun 
had not been damaged in its transit through 
a rough country, this success would have been 
more decisive. There were two or three sub- 
sequent conflicts, in each of which the Caffres 
were severely handled and driven back. In 
fact, the insurgents, while often showing great 
bravery, nowhere made a stand against the 
Europeans and Fingoes combined, though the 
latter were badly armed and untrained in war- 
fare. These successes were achieved in the 
absence of the troops, which, on September 
29th, were sent to Mazeppa Bay, in Krelis 
country, and of the volunteers and burghers 
who were hurrying to the front. Sir Bartle 
Frere’s presence near the theatre of war, as 
well as the fact that he was accompanied by 
a member of the Cape ministry, saved much 
valuable time, and imparted a rapidity and 
energy to the conduct of the campaign which 
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could not fail to impress the native mind with 
a sense of the complete and inevitable charac- 
ter of the British triumph. Fighting coatin- 
ued throughout October, and even through 
November, although the Government in the 
early part of that month had declared the con- 
test to be virtually over. Kreli was deposed, 
and his country annexed to Cape Colony. On 
April 6th, a South African exhibition was 
opened at Cape Town by Sir Bartle Frere. It 
was attended throughout with so great a suc- 
cess, that the Government proposed to hold 
another in 1878. Among the works of the 
year containing information on Cape Colony 
is 7 South Africa, Past and Present” (London, 
1877). 

CHARLES I., Prince of Roumania, the sec- 
ond son of Prince Charles Anthony of Hohen- 
zollern, was born April 20, 1839. In 1866 he 
was almost unanimously elected Prince of Rou- 
mania by a popular vote of the country. The 
task that awaited him was an extremely diffi- 
cult one. He found the country in a wretched 
condition. Education was entirely unprovided 
for, the Treasury was empty, while no means 
were at hand to replenish it, and while, worst 
of all, the country was so torn by rival politi- 
cal factions that it seemed impossible to es- 
tablish a stable government. It is generally 
admitted that during his reign the country has 
made decided improvements in all these re- 
spects. During the trouble that arose in 1875 
between the Porte and her subjects in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, and which, in 1876, in- 
volved the tributary states of Servia and Mon- 
tenegro, Prince Charles maintained an observ- 
ant attitude, ready to take any measure which 
might seem best for the country. Upon the 
outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war, the time 
seemed to have come to proclaim the entire in- 
dependence of the principalities from Turkey, 
and this was accordingly done by the Cham- 
bers, Prince Charles thus became the first 
sovereign of an independent Roumanian state. 
In 1869 he married Princess Elizabeth of Wied. 
The only child of this union, a daughter, died 
in 1874. 

CHEMISTRY. Liguefaction of the Gases.— 
Three highly important communications were 
made to the Paris Academy of Sciences toward 
the end of the year, all having reference to the 
liquefaction of gases. The first of these was 
from M. Oailletet. He recounted the famous 
researches of Faraday on this subject, and re- 
marked that since that time the question has 
hardly been discussed at all. As Andrews 
has observed, those elastic fluids which were 
not condensed by light pressure, were supposed 
to be capable of resisting any pressure what- 
ever. When Cailletet began his researches there 
were six gases which had resisted all efforts to 
liquefy them; these were hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, oxide of carbon, bi-oxide of nitrogen, 
and marsh gas. In the course of his experi- 
ments with the bi-oxide of nitrogen, M. Caille- 
tet found that, at the temperature of +3° Cent., 
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it may be subjected to a pressure of 270 at- 
mospheres and still remain in the gaseous state ; 
but on reducing the temperature to —11° Cent., 
a pressure of 104 atmospheres suffices to lique- 
fy it. M. Cailletet further found that, on sub- 
jecting marsh gas to a pressure of 180 atmos- 
pheres (temperature not stated), and then with- 
drawing the pressure, there appears a mist 
(6rouillard) in the gaseous mass. Now, this 
mist can be nothing else but marsh gas lique- 
fied by the extreme cold and the compres- 
sion, The above communication from M. Cail- 
letet was read in the meeting of the Academy 
held on November 26th. In publishing it, 
on December Ist, the editor of a scientific 
journal in Paris remarks as follows: “ Every- 
thing goes to show that oxide of carbon and 
oxygen, whose laws of compression are analo- 
gous to those of the preceding bodies, will 
also yield to M. Cailletet’s method.” The 
prediction was quickly verified, and more than 
verified, if the expression may be used; for, 
at the meeting of the same Academy on De- 
cember 24th, M. Cailletet announced the li- 
quefaction of oxygen, and M. Dumas read a 
letter from Raoul Pictet, of Geneva, stating 
that he too had liquefied oxygen, though ac- 
cording to a method very different from that 
of M. Cailletet. Thé latter’s communication 
was to the effect that, on subjecting oxygen 
simultaneously to a temperature of —29° Cent., 
and to a pressure of 270 atmospheres, and 
then suddenly withdrawing the pressure, the 
volume of oxygen is filled with a mist which, 
beyond a doubt, consists of oxygen in the 
liquid, if not in the solid, state. M. Pictet’s 
note stated that, on December 22d, he had 
liquefied oxygen, but, as it would appear, on a 
larger scale. His apparatus consisted of a re- 
tort of wrought-iron, holding chlorate of pot- 
ash, and communicating with a very thick and 
very strong glass tube. The oxygen, set free 
by heat, accumulates in the tube, and itself 
produces a pressure of 320 atmospheres. It 
is then cooled to 140° Cent. below zero by the 
following process: Liquid sulphurous acid is 
made to circulate around tubes containing 
liquefied carbonic acid, and this, in its turn, 
being reduced to an extremely low tempera- 
ture, is made to circulate around the tube con- 
taining the oxygen. The circulation is effected 
by the aid of four pumps driven by a steam- 
engine of 15 horse-power, and they are kept 
working for several hours. If, now, the orifice 
of the tube containing the oxygen be suddenly 
opened, its release determines the appearance 
both of the “mist”? mentioned by Cailletet, 
and also the production of a certain quantity 
of liquid, which remains in the tube. Both 
Cailletet and Pictet have since succeeded in 
liquefying all of the so-called ‘ permanent 
gases.” 

The subjoined woodcuts illustrate the re- 
spective apparatus and modus operandi both of 
Pictet and of Cailletet. In Pictet’s apparatus 
(Figs. 1 and 2) are two pairs of compound ex- 
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hausting and forcing pumps, one pair acting on 
a cylinder () holding liquid sulphurous acid; 
the other on the gasometer (G) containing car- 
bonic acid gas. These pumps are driven by a 
steam-engine, and their purpose is to produce 
a temperature of — 140° Cent. in the tube A A’ 
(which cuntains the gas to be liquefied) by the 


Fie. 1—PicTEet’s APPARATUS (from a Photograph). 


iron tube, in which the gas becomes liquid ; 
this tube is 5 metres in length, and 214 milli- 
metres internal diameter. At is a cock, also 
a manometer graded to 800 atmospheres. The 
tube is immersed in liquid carbonic acid (C), 
reduced to the temperature of —140° Cent. by 
the action of the pumps. is a wooden case, 
packed with some bad heat-conductor, and H 
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alternate vaporization and liquefaction of the 
sulphurous and carbonic acids. The various 
operations will be understood from an expla- 
nation of Fig. 2, which shows the apparatus in 
section. Here A is a howitzer shell, which 
contains 700 grammes of chlorate of potash, 
when oxygen is to be liquefied. A A’ isa closed 


is a similar case. D is a reservoir of liquid 
carbonic acid, inclosed in a larger cylinder con- 
taining liquid sulphurous acid, the temperature 
of which is reduced by the action of the pumps. 
G is the gasometer, which holds carbonic acid 
gas; ‘K, reservoir of liquid sulphurous acid; 
P, one of the 4 pumps; A’, cock, which may 
be opened to allow the liquefied gas to escape in 


Fie. 2.—SEcTION OF THE SAME 


the direction shown by the arrows. The pumps 
are kept at work for several hours before the 
requisite temperature is attained, —140° Cent. 
The pressure in the oxygen tube, when all the 
oxyg been liberated from the chlorate 
of potash by heat, is 320 atmospheres. These 
two conditions coinciding, the cock is turned, 
and a jet of vapor issues which is distinctly 
seen to consist of two parts, viz., a central part, 


a few centimetres long, whose white color 
gives evidence of liquid or even solid elements, 
and an external part, whose blue color shows 
the return of the compressed and frozen oxy- 
gen to the gaseous state. But more palpable 
evidence still exists of the liquefaction of oxy- 
gen; for on substituting a very strong glass 
tube for the iron one, M. Pictet has been able 
to exhibit to the eye oxygen in the liquid state. 
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By similar processes he has also liquefied the 
other “‘ permanent gases,” so called. 

The agencies employed by Oailletet are low 
temperature and mechanical pressure. The 
steel cylinder B B is filled with water, intro- 
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Fig. 3.—CAmLLeTet’s LARGE APPARATUS FOR LIQUEFYING GASES. 
A, Screw-press for compression ; m, flint-glass cylinder inclosing the glass tube in which the gas is liquefied. 
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duced through the funnel G, the lower orifice 
of which is opened and closed by a screw 
worked by the small wheel 0. A piston, 
worked by the large wheel, compresses the 
water in the cylinder. The water in the cylin- 
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der passes through capillary metallic tubes to 
manometers (to show the pressure) and to a 
reservoir of mercury a, which is forced up into 
the glass tube m. This glass tube, which holds 
the gas to be liquefied, is surrounded by an- 
other containing a freezing mixture, and the 
whole is covered by a glass shade, on the floor 
of which is placed some substance which has 
strong affinity for moisture, and which prevents 
the deposit of vapor on the outside of the tube, 
hindering observation. The high pressure of 
the water forces the mercury up into the tube, 
thus compressing the gas. ‘If now,” says M. 
Cailletet, ‘we inclose oxygen or pure carbonic 
oxide in the compression-apparatus; if we re- 
duce these gases to a temperature of —29° Cent. 
by the aid of sulphurous acid at a pressure of 
about 800 atmospheres, both gases still retain 
their gaseous state. But if they be released 
suddenly [by reversing the small wheel 0], so, 
according to Poisson’s formula, producing a 
temperature of at least 200° below the start- 
ing-point, we at once see a heavy mist, caused 
by the liquefaction, or even, perhaps, the solidi- 
fication, of the oxygen or carbonic oxide. The 
same phenomenon is observed in releasing car- 
bonic acid and protoxide and bioxide of nitro- 
gen, which have been subjected to strong 
pressure.” 

After having obtained these results, at a ses- 
sion of the Academy on December 31st, M. 
Cailletet announced that he had won a com- 
plete victory over the other permanent gases, 
M. Dumas informed the members present at 
the session that the able experimenter had suc- 
ceeded in liquefying nitrogen, atmospheric air, 
even hydrogen itself, which would seem to 
have been the most refractory gas of them all. 

The New Metals Davyum and Neptunium.— 
M. Sergius Kern, of St. Petersburg, discovered, 
toward the middle of the year 1877, a new 
metal belonging to the platinum group, to 
which he gave the name of Davyum, in honor 
of Sir Humphry Davy. Dissolved in aqua 
regia, and treated with potassa, davyum yields 
a yellow precipitate, hydrate of davyum. 
Chloride of davyum, dissolved in a solution of 
potassic cyanide, yields, in crystals, a double 
cyanide of davyum and potassium. <A concen- 
trated solution of davyum chloride, with po- 
tassic sulphocyanide, gives a red precipitate, 
which, on being slowly cooled, yields large red 
crystals; if this precipitate be calcined, the 
sulphocyanureted davyum assumes the form 
of black powder. Davyum chloride forms 
double salts with chlorides of potassium and 
ammonium; these are insoluble in water, but 
highly soluble in absolute alcohol. The double 
salt of sodium and davyum is nearly insoluble 
in water and alcohol. Three experiments made 
to determine the density of davyum yielded, at 
temperature 24° Cent., these results, namely : 
9.383, 9.887,-9.392. The author is of the opin- 
ion that the atomic weight of davyum is over 
100—probably about 150 to 154, 

Another new metal, discovered during the 
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past year, is Neptunium, found by Hermann in 
a mineral coming from Haddam, Conn. The 
history of this discovery is briefly stated as 
follows in the American Journal of Science, 
which publishes a synopsis of a communication 
from the discoverer to a German scientific 
journal, The mineral-worked on was labeled 
‘‘tantalite,” but, on examination, it proved to 
be columbite and ferroilmenite in equal parts. 
The metallic oxides separated from the mineral 
consisted of Ta20s 32.39, CbsO; 36.79, Tl,O, 
24.52, NpsO, 6.30. To obtain the neptunium, 
the pulverized mineral was fused with hydro- 
potassium sulphate, the acid hydrates digested 
with ammonium sulphide and hydrochloric 
acid, washed well with water, dissolved in hy- 
drofluoric acid, mixed with an equivalent quan- 
tity of potassium fluoride, and the solution 
diluted to 40 parts boiling water to one of 
fluoride. On cooling, tantalum-potassium flu- 
oride crystallized in delicate prisms. On evap- 
oration, columbium-potassium fluoride and 
ilmenium-potassium fluoride crystallized out, 
leaving an acid mother-liquid. This was di- 
luted with 20 parts water, heated to boiling, 
and sodium hydrate added in excess. An 
amorphous precipitate of sodium neptunate 
was formed, mixed with minute crystals of 
columbate. The precipitate was collected on 
a filter, pressed out, and boiled with 25 parts 
of water. The columbate dissolved, the nep- 
tunate remained. The latter was fused with 
hydro-potassium sulphate, the fusion was treat- 
ed with boiling water, and the undissolved 
residue of neptunic acid washed and dried over 
sulphuric acid. Neptunic acid resembles in 
general the other acids of the group, but is dis- 
tinguished from columbic and ilmenie acids by 
the insolubility of the sodium double fluoride, 
and from tantalic acid by the ready solubility 
of its potassium double fluoride. Neptunic 
acid gives with phosphorus salt in the inner 
blow-pipe flame a wine-yellow bead, the sodium 
salt a gold-yellow glass; while tantalic acid 
gives no color, columbic acid gives blue, and 
ilmenic acid gives brown. With tincture of 
galls, the sodium salts give, on addition of hy- 
drochloric acid, a sulphur-yellow precipitate 
with tantalic, orange with columbic, brick-red 
with ilmenic, and cinnamon-brown with nep- 
tunic acid. Boiled with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, neptunic acid gives, like columbic and 
ilmenic acids, a blue solution. From the pure 
crystallized double potassium fluoride, the 
atomic weight of neptunium was fixed as 118, 
its atomic volume as 18, and its specific grav- 
ity as 6.55. The formula of the acid is Np.O,, 
H20):s. The sodium salt crystallizes in prisms. 

he author prepared metallic columbium and 
ilmenium in the pure form, and determined the 
amount of oxygen taken up by these metals on 
heating them in the air. Columbium required 
20.49 and ilmenium 37.96 of oxygen; the amount 
obtained by Rose being 20.60, and by Marignac 
88.00. Rose, therefore, it is clear, had pure 
columbium; while it is equally clear, according 
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to Hermann, that Marignac must have had 
nearly pure ilmenium. This is stated to be a 
necessary result from the method of prepara- 
tion. After crystallizing out the tantalum- 
potassium fluoride, Marignac evaporated and 
recrystallized, obtaining a nearly pure ilme- 
nium-potassium fluoride, from which he pre- 
pared his metal. Hermann’s paper concludes 
with an account of his methods of separating 
the metals of this group, and descriptions of 
their compounds. 

Sensitiveness of Silver Salts.—In continua- 
tion of his researches on the sensitiveness of 
silver salts (American Journal of Science and 
Arts, No. lxxvii.), M. Carey Lea recognizes three 
modes in which salts of silver may exhibit their 
sensitiveness to light, viz.: they may exhibit a 
visible darkening; or they may receive a latent 
image, and this may have a capacity of being 
rendered visible either by receiving a deposit 
of metallic silver, or by decomposition by alka- 
lies in connection with reducing agents. In 
the former of these two last-mentioned modes, 
the image is produced entirely by the addition 
of silver not previously present ; in the latter, 
no silver whatever is added, but that portion 
of substance which received the direct action 
of light undergoes decomposition by subse- 
quent treatment. In both cases molecular 
change is set up by the action of light: the 
portions acted upon by light become, in the one 
case, more apt to attract a precipitate in the 
act of formation; in the other case they are 
more readily attacked by certain reducing 
agents. Now, while the silver compounds 
which exhibit the greatest tendency to form 
latent images by the action of light are the 
iodide, bromide, and chloride, Mr. Carey Lea 
finds that the same tendency is shared, though to 
a less degree, by other compounds, and that the 
latent images formed upon them may belong to 
either of the above-mentioned classes. In 
making his experiments, the author selected 
soluble salts of acids capable of forming insol- 
uble or nearly insoluble salts with silver, and 
with them he impregnated the surface of very 
pure paper. After drying, the papers were 
floated on a solution of silver nitrate contain- 
ing about 20 grains to the ounce, acidulated 
with half a drop of nitric acid (specific gravity 
1.28), to the ounce of solution. The excess of 
silver nitrate having been worked out, one set 
of papers were then simply dried, and another 
set were soaked about a minute in a 10-grain 
solution of gallo-tanic acid, and then washed 
again. The salts thus formed on the paper were 
exposed to a strong diffuse light, some for 7, 
some for 12 seconds. They were next sub- 
mitted to the action of a very weak solution 
of pyrogallol, ammonium carbonate, and potas- 
sium bromide, the latter being used to check 
the rapidity of the action of the other agents. 
The results were as follows: 

_ Silver citrate and tartrate both gave rather weak 
images. The citrate showed a strong tendency to 


irregular reduction. Nothing of this appeared in 
she case of the tartrate. 
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Silver platinocyanide gave quite a strong image— 
stronger than any other substance tried, except, ot 
course, the silver bromide used for comparison. 

Silver mucate gave a very faint image with much 
irregular reduction. 

Silver pyrophosphate behaved in the same way. 

Silver arsenite gave a moderately strong image, 
coming next to the platinocyanide, and, like it, clear 
and free from all irregular reduction. 

Silver sulphocyanide, an extremely faint image 
with much irregular reduction. 

Silver antimonio-tartrate, a weak ‘image entirely 
free from irregular action. 

Silverfulminurate, weaker thanthe last mentioned, 
but also clear. 

Silver nitrate, similar to the last. 

Silver hippurate, an excessively faint image with 
much irregular reduction. 


The following substances showed (with the 
above-mentioned exposures) no trace of a la- 
tent image: 


Silver salicylate, Silver tungstate, 
‘ 


valerate, ferrocyanide, 
“¢ succinate, ‘¢ nitroprusside, 
‘¢ ‘sulphite, “chromate, 
“  resinate, ‘¢ carbonate, 
‘¢ phosphate, ‘¢ oxalate. 


‘6 metaphosphate, 


As respects the action of tannin, which was 
separately investigated with every one of the 
above salts, it appeared that no substance in- 
sensitive in the absence of tannin acquired 
sensitiveness by its presence. It was also 
doubtful if in any case tannin increased the 
sensitiveness of any of these substances—a 
fact which, in view of the increased sensitive- 
ness conferred by tannin on the silver baloids, 
is remarkable. 

New Acids.—A new acid of phosphorus and 
oxygen, standing between phosphorous and 
phosphoric acid, has been discovered by Th. 
Salzer, of Worms. According to the old nota- 
tion, this acid, which has been named hypo- 
phosphoric acid, consists of 1 atom of phos- 
phorus and 4 atoms of oxygen. It forms a 
rather insoluble salt. Salzer finds that the 
acide phosphatique of Pelletier is a mixture 
of phosphorous and hypophosphoric acids. 

©. Stahlschmidt has discovered a new or- 
ganic acid, polyporic, occurring in certain 
fungi of the family polyporus, which grow on 
the stems of diseased or dead oaks. The em- 
pirical formula is Co.H:O2. This acid has a yel- 
low color, and is so completely insoluble in 
water that the slightest trace of a soluble poly- 
porate in water renders the liquid turbid on 
the addition of salt or of sulphuric acid. In 
virtue of this property the soluble polypo- 
rates may act as indicators in alkalimetry, 
the turbidity serving instead of the usual change 
of color. With all bases it forms well-defined 
salts, of which the soluble ones, those of the al- 
kalies, form deep-purple solutions. On heat- 
ing polyporate of potassium. to redness in a 
combustion-tube along with zinc-powder, ben- 
zol was obtained, which was identified by 
its conversion into nitro-benzol. 

In a paper on the “‘ Chemistry of Cocoa But- 
ter,” Mr. ©. T. Kingzett described two new 
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fatty acids, prepared by saponifying the butter, 
and decomposing the soaps with dilute sulphu- 
ric or hydrochloric acid; they were purified 
by recrystallization from alcohol, fractionating, 
etc. The new acids are represented by the 
formule C:2HosO2 and CesHi2sO2. The first is 
the formula of lauric acid, but it melts at 57.5° 
(lauric acid melting at 43° Cent.), so it must 
contain some acid of a higher melting-point 
than lauric acid, and therefore the acid itself 
must be lower in the series C,H2,O2 than lauric 
acid. The highest known acid in this series 
is melissic acid, CsoHe0O2; the new acid has a 
formula not lower than Os,Hi2s02. The lower 
acid crystallizes in pearly plates or fine long 
needles. The higher acid—for which the au- 
thor proposes the name of ‘‘Theobromic Acid” 
—crystallizes in microscopic needles or gran- 
ules, melts at 72.2° Cent., at a high temperature 
distills apparently unchanged, and is somewhat 
electric when dry—a property which is pos- 
sessed in a high degree by its silver salt. The 
total fatty acids of cocoa-butter contain about 
20 per cent. oleic acid. The author, in con- 
clusion, points out that text-books state that 
“cocoa butter yields, almost exclusively; stear- 
ic acid.” From the present investigations it is 
clear that this statement is incorrect. It is 
based entirely on determinations of the melt- 
ing-point of the fatty acids obtained. 

Estimation of Alcohol in a Watery Mixture. 
—Dr. Werner Siemens has contrived an ingen- 
ious apparatus, by which a stream composed 
of alcohol and water, mixed in any proportion, 
is so measured that a train of counter-wheels 
records the volume of the mixture, while a 
secured counter gives a true record of the 
amount of alcohol contained in it. The modus 
operandi is described as follows: 


The volume of liquid is passed through a revolv- 
ing drum, divided into three compartments by radial 
divisions, and not dissimilar in appearance to an or- 
dinary wet gas-meter. The revolutions of this drum 

roduce a record of the total volume of passing 
iquid. The liquid on its way to the measuring-drum 
passes through a receiver containing a float of thin 
metal filled with proof-spirit, which float is partially 
supported by means of a carefully-adjusted spring, 
and its position determines that of a lever, the an- 
gular position of which causes the aleohol-counter 
to rotate more or less for every revolution of the 
measuring-drum. Thus, if water only passes through 
the apparatus, the lever stands at ramp bass position 
and then the rotative motion is not communicated 
to the alcohol-counter, and this motion is rendered 
strictly proportionate to the alcohol contained in the 
liquid, allowance being made in the instrument for 
the change of volume due to chemical affinity be- 
tween the two liquids, 


Determination of Copper.—A new method 
of determining very small quantities of cop- 
per is offered by J. M. Merrick, of Boston. 
It is intended as a supplement to Bergeron 
and L'Héte’s colorimetric test, which fails to 
indicate a quantity of copper less than 0.5 
milligramme. Mr. Merrick’s method consists 


simply in concentrating to a very small bulk 
the solution suspected to contain copper, and 
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then depositing the copper, if present, upon 
platinum, by the battery. He uses for a de- 
positing-cell a very small test-tube, on a foot 
cut off so as to give a vessel about 1} inch 
deep. Into this is introduced the solution 
acidified with sulphuric acid, and a plati- 
num anode and cathode—each about an inch 
long and one-eighth of an inch or less wide— 
are hung face to face, and very close together; 
and, the circuit being completed, very satisfac- 
tory deposits of copper are obtained, with in- 
credibly minute quantities of the metal. The 
amounts are determined by the increased 
weight of the cathode (which is provided with 
a platinum wire soldered on with gold, by which 
it can be hooked to a balance), and on the loss 
of weight of the same after washing with nitric 
acid. The platinum is polished and heated 
red-hot before the first weighing, and then 
gently heated before hanging in the solution. 
The contrast in color between deposited cop- 
per and bright platinum is, of course, striking 
and characteristic. In this way, 0.1 milli- 
gramme of copper may be, the author thinks, 
safely determined; while, for mere qualitative 
analysis, this method may be employed where 
the amount is even smaller. 

Theory of the Formation of Saline Deposits. 
—In a memoir on the origin of the boracic 
acid of the Tuscan szuffoni, and sundry saline 
deposits, especially those of Stassfurt, L. Dieu- 
lafait (abstract of memoirs in American Jour- 
nal of Science) lays down the general propo- 
sition that ‘all saline substances existing in 
mass, or in layers, in sedimentary formations 
were originally a constituent of a normal sea,” 
i. e., of a sea of a constitution not essentially 
different from our present sea. To establish 
this proposition with regard to the borates, 
he, in the first place, gives experimental evi- 
dence that the water of the Mediterranean 
contains at least two decigrammes of boracic 
acid in each cubic metre, and further, that, in 
evaporating the brine, boracic acid accumu- 
lates in the bittern until after the deposition 
of the carnallite. In the second place, he in- 
sists that, in the very characteristic deposits 
of Stassfurt, the borates are found above the 
carnallite, as we should expect if these deposits 
were formed, as assumed, by the drying up of 
extensive salt lakes. Again, having confirmed 
the previous statements that the chief salt-beds 
of the world are found on two geological hori- 
zons, the Lias and the middle Tertiary, he gives 
evidence that, in the Maremma of Tuscany, 
where the suffoni occur, there is a saliferous 
basin of the Tertiary period; and he concludes 
that the suffoni are not properly voleanic vents, 
but that the surface-water percolating to the 
salt-beds—heated, it is true, by volcanic agency 
—determines well-known chemical changes, 
from which result the peculiar acid-vapors 
there discharged. But we can only give here 
the barest outlines of an argument which is 
worthy of careful study. 

M. Dieulafait also contributes in his paper 
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some important facts in regard to the certainty 
and delicacy of three principal tests for boracic 
acid. He rejects the test with turmeric as 
unsatisfactory, in the presence of such a mass 
of salts as is found in bittern; and he finds 
the flame reaction by far the most sensitive 
as well as the most trustworthy of all the tests 
with which he has experimented. When the 
Bunsen lamp is supplied with pure hydrogen, 
he finds that the flame reaction will indicate 
the one-millionth of a gramme of boracic acid. 
His method of applying the test is as follows: 
The material to be tested is first mixed with 
an excess of oil of vitriol, and this paste, held 
in a loop of platinum wire, is brought near— 
say within four millimetres, but never nearer 
than two millimetres—to the visible mantle of 
the hydrogen flame, so that the flame may not 
be colored in the least by the sodium always 
present. If the assay contains boracic acid, 
the characteristic green coloration. appears, 
which can be identified with absolute certainty 
by means of a spectroscope, and the coloration 
can be most delicately observed by looking 
through the mantle of the flame tangentially. 
New Method of preventing Surface- Oxidation 
of Iron.—A method proposed by Prof. Barff 
for preventing the corrosion of iron consists 


in producing on the surfaces of the iron arti- 


cles to be protected a coating of the black, 
or magnetic, oxide of iron. This he does by 
raising the articles, in a suitable chamber, to 
a temperature of from 500° to 1,200° Fahr., 
and then passing steam into this chamber, 
keeping the articles for 5, 6, or 7 hours, as 
the case may be, at that temperature, in an 
atmosphere of superheated steam. At a tem- 
perature of 1,200° Fahr., and under an ex- 
posure to superheated steam for 6 or 7 
hours, the iron. surface becomes so changed 
that it will stand the action of water, even 
though it be impregnated with the acid fumes 
of the laboratory. When the process is car- 
ried on at a lower heat, the iron articles will 
resist any amount of moisture with which they 
may come in contact in a house or building; 
but they will not permanently resist the action 
of the weather out-of-doors. The reason of 
this is, that only a thin film of the iron, on its 
surface, is transformed into the black oxide. 
Iron pipes protected by this process may be 
used instead of lead pipes for conveying water 
through houses. Iron for architectural uses 
may be made to resist the weather; the pro- 
cess may also be employed to protect cast-iron 
statues, which would thus be rendered as en- 
during as those of bronze. 

Reducing Action of Native Sulphurets.— 
From experiments made by Stanislas Meunier, 
it appears that native sulphurets, when brought 
into contact with metallic solutions, reduce 
the metal from the solution in the free state. 
For instance, a piece of galena (lead sulphuret), 
in a solution of silver nitrate, after 48 hours 
gave rise to beautiful plant-forms of metallic 
silver; and gold, mercury, platinum have been 


reduced in the same way. In place of galena, 
we may substitute the native sulphurets of 
iron, copper, antimony, mercury, zinc, and even 
the monosulphide of sodium, which is of such 
frequent occurrence in mineral waters. These 
researches appear to throw some light upon 
certain phenomena observed in mining. Thus, 
suppose a vein of galena to be subjected, by 
percolation, to the action of sea-water—which 
always contains silver—all the silver in this 
water will be arrested and concentrated by 
the sulphuret. Some galenas contain native 
silver, which we may suppose to have been 
introduced in this way. Reactions of a like 
nature may take place in veins of pyrites and 
other sulphurets. As for sulphureted sodic 
waters, their agency must have a powerful 
influence on the production of certain metal- 
liferous ores. 

Qualitative Determination of Potassa.—Car- 
not offers a new and simple process for the 
qualitative detection and determination of po- 
tassa, hitherto one of the most delicate opera- 
tions of analytical chemistry. It is as follows: 
Ina few drops of hydrochloric acid, one part of 
the subnitrate of bismuth—say half a gramme— 
is dissolved, and then, in a few cubic centi- 
metres of water, are dissolved about two parts 
(one gramme to one and a quarter) of crystal- 
lized hyposulphite of soda. The second solu- 
tion is poured into the first, and concentrated 
alcohol] added in large excess. This mixture 
is the reagent. If brought in contact with a 
few drops of the solution of a potash salt, it at 
once gives a yellow precipitate. With an un- 
dissolved potassic salt, it produces a decidedly 
yellow coloration, easily recognized. All po- 
tassic salts with mineral acids are susceptible 
of this reaction; it is also very sensitive with 
the organic salts—tartrates, citrates, etc. The 
reaction is not interfered with by the presence 
of other bases, with which nothing analogous 
is produced. The character is therefore per- 
fectly distinct. Baryta and strontia alone may 
occasion some difficulty, by reason of the white 
precipitates of double hyposulphites which 
they form with the same reagent; but it is 
very rare to meet them along with potassa, 
and they are very easily detected and re- 
moved, 

Artificial Production of Corundum.—The 
artificial production of corundum was the sub- 
ject of a communication to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, by Messrs, Frémy and Feil. The 
authors dwelt specially upon the methods em- 
ployed by them in producing crystallized alu- 
mina of various colors—rubies, sapphires, and 
other gems of the same class—in masses suit- 
able for use by the watchmaker or the lapi- 
dary. Wishing to follow as closely as possible 
the natural conditions which, in all probability, 
attended the formation of corundum, ruby, 
and sapphire, the authors employed furnaces 
capable of producing a high temperature, of 
maintaining it for a long time, and of treating - 
large quantities of material. They often had 
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in their furnace as much as 20 to 30 kilo- 
grammes of material, which was subjected to 
the action of heat for 20 days ata time. The 
method which yielded the best result is de- 
scribed as follows: First, there is formed a 
fusible aluminate, which is heated to a bright 
red, with a silicious substance; in this way the 
alumina is gradually released from its saline 
combination in the presence of a flux, and it 
becomes crystallized. The aluminate of lead 
is found to yield the best results so far. On 
placing in a crucible of refractory clay a mixt- 
ure of alumina and minium in equal weights, 
and keeping it for a sufficient length of time 
at a bright-red heat, there will be found, when 
it has grown cool, at the bottom of the crucible, 
two different layers—one vitreous, consisting 
chiefly of silicate of lead; the other crystalline, 
and often presenting geodes filled with fine 
crystals of alumina. These crystals are white; 
but if the rosy crystals of the ruby are re- 
quired, there must be added to the mixture of 
alumina and minium from 2 to 8 per cent. of 
bichromate of potash. To produce the blue 
color of the sapphire, we must use a small 
quantity of cobalt oxide with a trace of bichro- 
mate of potash. The authors exhibited some 
crystals of their artificial gems to the Academy. 
These did not possess the brilliancy of the natu- 
ral product, because they did not present to 
the lapidary faces suitable for change or cut- 
ting. The authors, however, hope to find, in 
the considerable amount of crystalline sub- 
stance they have produced, some crystals capa- 
ble of being cut and cleaved. 

Purification of Hydrogen.—Since the time 
when Rose first proposed the use of hydrogen 
gas as a reducing agent in analytical opera- 
tions, a method for its perfect purification has 
been a desideratum. Schobig has lately made 
certain experiments in this direction, employ- 
ing a saturated solution of potassium perman- 
ganate, with results which appear to be satis- 
factory. 

The impurities which were introduced were 
the hydrogen compounds of sulphur, phos- 
phorus, arsenic, antimony, and carbon. The 
permanganate was used as neutral, acid, and 
alkaline solution, contained in a Bunsen wash- 
bottle. Careful examination of the gas after 
passing through a layer 10 centimetres thick 
of the solution, either when only a single im- 
purity was present or when all were mixed to- 
gether, failed to show a trace of foreign sub- 
stance. Hydrogen sulphide was found to be 
best removed by an alkaline solution; the 
other substances by a neutral or acid one. 
Even coal-gas, after passing slowly through a 
thickness of 10 centimetres of the solution, de- 
posited no carbon when passed through an ig- 
nited tube, the carbon being oxidized to car- 
bon dioxide. As to the question whether hy- 
drogen itself is not oxidized by the perman- 
ganate, the author made comparative experi- 
* ments with neutral, acid, and alkaline solutions, 
which showed that oxidation does take place, 
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the maximum rate being about a third of a 
cubic centimetre per hour under the condi- 
tions employed, and this in the neutrai solu- 
tion. With the hydrogen thus perfectly puri- 
fied the author succeeded in reducing a silver 
solution, in the dark, and in the absence of or- 
ganic matter. In dilute solutions the silver 
separated as a fine powder; in concentrated 
ones, it formed a mirror. 

Sources and Determination of the Proteids. 
—The doctrine now generally held, that ani- 
mals do not produce the protein substances 
which enter into the composition of their 
bodies, but obtain them from their food, makes 
the determination of the amount of protein 
compounds in vegetables a matter of great 
physiological, as well as practical, impor- 
tance. The method usually employed is to 
deduce the amount of proteids from the per- 
centage of nitrogen found in the food, by ulti- 
mate analysis. Profs. Wanklyn and Cooper 
criticise this method as not only difficult in 
practice, but one that yields very inaccurate 
results; and, as a substitute for it, they pro- 
pose to measure the protein constituents of 
vegetables by the amount of ammonia which 
the vegetables generate when they are sub- 
jected to the action of a boiling solution of 
potash and permanganate of potash; and, in 
fact, have made a special adaptation of the 
well-known ammonia process of water analy- 
sis to the case of vegetable protein. They 
proceed as follows: 

Into a litre-flask a carefully-weighed gramme of 
the vegetable substance to be analyzed is placed 
and 20 cubic centimetres of decinormal solution of 
caustic potash is added, and then water is added un- 
til the litre-mark is reached by the level of the 
liquid. The contents of the flask are then shaken 
up 80 as to insure thorough mixture. In this man- 
ner we obtain a liquid of such a strength that each 
cubic centimetre contains one milligramme of the 
flour or other vegetable substance to be operated 
upon. Ten or 20 cubic centimetres of this liquid 
(i. e., 10 or 20 milligrammes of the vegetable sub- 
stance) are convenient quantities to work with. 

The next step is to get the retort in order as for 
a water-analysis, and to place in it 300 or 500 cubic 
centimetres of good drinking-water, and to add 50 
cubic centimetres ofa solution containing 10 grammes 
of potash and 0.4 gramme of permanganate of potash, 
and to distill until the residue in the retort no longer 
paige the slightest trace of ammonia. That havin 

een done, 10 or 20 cubic centimetres of the liqui 
containing the vegetable substance are to be added, 
and the distillation proceeded with. The vegetable 
substance will then be attacked, and its protein will 
yield ammonia, which will distill over, and may be 
measured by means of the Nessler tests, 


It was shown, some years ago, that egg-albu- 
men yields about one-tenth of its weight of 
ammonia when submitted to such a process as 
the foregoing, and that solutions containing 
different quantities of egg-albumen yield am- 
monia exactly proportional in amount to the 
strength of the solutions of albumen. The ex- 
periments of Wanklyn and Cooper show a par- 
allel result in the case of vegetable protein, as 
will be seen from the subjoined table, where 
the ammonia, multiplied by 10, gives a fair 
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approximation to the actual quantity of vege- 
table protein in the different samples. 

As will be observed, the experiments include 
many descriptions of wheaten flour, pea, rice, 
maize, oats, barley, malt, rye, and arrowroot. 
The last named is important, as showing a 
very small proportion of protein. 

Samples of wheaten flour: 


Percentage of 
NAME OF SAMPLE, Ammonia, 

1. Cambridgeshire extra-superfine........... 1.10 
DP OURGY SAM DIES «asec Fos cnc octeic cet encie talons 1.00 
8. Household flour, Waterloo Bridge......... 1.18 
4 Country flour sos, ccce ease cote: 1.08 
BS. Huntingdonshire sy s35..2.2 cesses cece walscee 1.05 
Gi SuMOlk: S255 Secs soecca seas vieteies ancotes 1.00 
Vc PRODSAINI 3 o> casos. os ee haeiciea hs Gece wane 1.10 
S) Amotior Hungarian 5 s...c. 55 cceiek ss Sinn 1.05 
9. sf Sri WAR APA ASA aa NOT nA 1.07 
AG SROTOIRY PALIBS 0 cs cesses cain cs ecene 1.05 
DA. VIGOR oss Soca ceca so tecteehs cusses erecas 1.08 
WB. ARBWAHON Cheer set sees cee ete teeta. 0.92 
"Ua Caltornian ss accent sons cece cinclste onlsewens 1.13 
RO. RMOMCAN 52s hese sce ep etee tne eateries 1.14 
WW, Another American... .0ccceccesecsesccec 1.17 
16 ms poke WEEN AAA Ree SOLAR REC 1.09 
WPOOMOUT S. tases iss s caseacne csc kee s 2.30 
BING. OO opus sess oases Sebue sees cussleds 0.62 
MRIEO OSS idica odes clowiaas oes icsesele sass bi8:s 1.08 
CEB ss cence es cutione cae nes satinbanee 1.00 
BMIGY.s 3.20 2ishcctecnanests ates 1.10 
WABIG s iaccisisidists.s caicisaiv ss oteisls Sitio ta nee tema 0.50 
MeO cacle Cuccesebic selec est aeeeismakiesces 1.45 
ISON FONG a5 a 4t.cae scncd pecs bessclewendsste 0.08 


In looking through this table the reader will 
be struck with the constancy of the quantity 
of protein substances in wheaten flour. If one 
of the American samples (No. 15) be excluded, 
it will be seen that the highest percentage of 
ammonia given by any sample of flour is 1.14; 
and, excluding the solitary sample of Austra- 
lian flour, the lowest yield of ammonia is 1.00. 
Wheaten flour would therefore seem to yield 
between 1.00 and 1.13 per cent. of its weight 
of ammonia when subjected to the above pro- 
cess; and, according to the rule above given, 
would seem to contain from 10.0 to 11.3 per 
cent. of protein compounds. Maize, oats, and 
barley, as will be seen, very closely resemble 
wheaten flour in the yield of albuminoid am- 
monia. Rye, on the other hand, is exception- 
ally rich in protein. Apparently it is the most 
nitrogenous cereal. 

The high percentage of ammonia from pea- 
flour will attract attention; and, applying the 
rule, pea-flour contains 23.0 per cent. of pro- 
tein, which accords with what is known of the 

ea. The protein in rice amounts to about 
alf as much as in wheaten flour. 

New Process for the Detection and Determi- 
nation of Thein.—Mr. A. Winter Blythe pub- 
lishes the following as an improved process for 
the detection and quantitative determination 
of thein, either as a means of identifying 
minute fragments of thein-bearing plants, or 
estimating the percentage of the alkaloid that 
such plants contain: The leaf or fragment is 
boiled in a very small quantity of water, and 
the little decoction is transferred to a watch- 
glass, a minute quantity of calcined magnesia 
added, and the whole evaporated nearly to 
dryness on the water-bath ; the extract is next 
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transferred to the surface of a thin circular disk 
of microscopic covering-glass; on this again is 
placed a thickish ring of glass, which is covered 
with a second circular disk of thin glass, the 
whole forming what may be called “the sub- 
liming cell;” the subliming cell is placed on 
the surface of an iron plate, which carries a 
cup of mercury in which is inserted a ther- 
mometer, and the plate is fitted in the ordinary 
way to aretort-stand. This method of subli- 
mation, in all its essential features, is identical 
with the one proposed and employed years 
ago by Dr. Guy. On heating the iron plate, 
first, moisture is given off and condenses on the 
cover of the subliming celi, and this cover may 
be removed and replaced by a second; in a 
very short time after it has become dry, a light 
mist is seen on the upper disk, and this mist 
the microscope resolves into beautifully distinct 
little crystals of thein—they may be identified 
as “thein” by resubliming, when it will be 
found they will rise to the upper disk at about 
the temperature of 101° Cent. The subliming 
temperature of the extract itself is rather 
variable; the extract should be heated, if no 
mist or crystals become visible, up to as high 
as 220° Cent., and, if still no crystals are ob- 
tained, the substance most certainly contains 
no thein. For a quantitative determination, 
not less than one gramme, or more than two 
grammes of either tea or coffee, in its undried 
state, is as finely powdered as possible, and 
treated in a flask, with 70 c.c. of water; the 
flask is attached to a reversed Liebig’s con- 
denser, and the liquid boiled for one hour; the 
decoction, including the powdered substance, 
is transferred to a porcelain dish; about the 
same weight of calcined magnesia as the sub- 
stance originally taken is added, and the whole 
evaporated down nearly to dryness; the pow- 
dery extract is now transferred to the iron 
subliming plate already spoken of, and covered 
with a tared glass funnel, the edge of which 
must be accurately ground, and the tube of 
which must be several inches long. The sub- 
stance should form a very thin equal layer 
within the circle of the funnel, which niay be 
easily accomplished by a series of gentle taps. 
The heat at frst should not exceed 110° Cent. ; 
then, when the substance appears thoroughly 
dry, it may be gradually raised to 200° Cent., 
and toward the latter stages up to 220° Cent. If 
the heating has been properly regulated there 
will be no distillation of empyreumatic prod- 
ucts, but the alkaloid sublimes, in the cool part 
of the funnel, in a compact coating, cone-shaped, 
of beautifully white silky crystals. In order 
to ascertain when the sublimation is complete, 
the tared funnel may be cooled and weighed at 
intervals, or a series of tared funnels may be 
kept on hand, and changed until no more thein 
is extracted. The funnel, as well as the thein, 
as may be expected, at the end of the process 
is perfectly dry, and the increase of weight is 
thein pure and simple. From one to two 
grammes may be considered by some too small 
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a quantity for an accurate assay, and, if so, 
there is no reason why very much larger 
weights should not be used ; indeed, the process 
is well adapted for working on a large scale, 
and, if there ever should be any great demand 
for the alkaloid, would probably be employed. 

New Unit of Light for Photometry.—In a 

aper read before the chemical section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at its last meeting, Prof. A. Vernon 
Harcourt proposes a new unit of light for 
photometric purposes; the unit or standard in 
present use being, according to his view, neither 
scientifically accurate, nor a sufficiently close 
approximation to accuracy for practical re- 
quirements. This unit, as fixed by act of Par- 
liament—“ a sperm candle of six to the pound 
consuming 120 grains of sperm per hour ”’—is 
objectionable, because of its great liability to 
variation in illuminating power, both from the 
varying composition of the sperm and the 
structure of the wick; and it is only by a free 
use of averages that it can be made to yield 
approximately trustworthy results. Accord- 
ing to the author: ; 


Three conditions need to be fulfilled for the pro- 
duction of a standard flame: 1. The combustible 
must be of known and definite composition. 2. 
The conditions of burning must be of a simple and 
definable character. 8. The nature of the combusti- 
ble and of the conditions of burning must be such 
that atmospheric changes may produce a minimum 
of effect upon the light. A fourth condition might 
be added as highly desirable—namely, that the 
operator should be able to verify for himself the 
composition of the combustible he employs. No 
chemist, at least, would willingly spend time upon a 
quantitative operation for the accuracy and signifi- 
eance of which he was dependent upon the care 
exercised by the workmen of the best maker of 
candles or refiner of oil. 

. For reasons of another kind, it is desirable that a 
new unit of light should be made to correspond to 
the average value of the existing unit, the light given 
by a sperm candle consuming 120 grains of sperm 
per hour. No onaeks in the nomenclature of pho- 
tometry would thus be required ; the unit of light 
might still be called a candle, and gas which is ie 
scribed as 14-candle gas or 16-candle gas would re- 
tain its appellation, yielding, when burned under 
standard conditions, the light of 14 or 16 of the new 
units. 

After trying many different plans, he at last chose 
for the standard combustible a mixture of air with 
that portion of American petroleum which, after 
repeated rectifications, distills at a temperature not 
exceeding 50° Cent. This liquid consists almost en- 
tirely of pentane, the fifth member of the series of 
paraffins. . 

To prepare the gas (writes the author), I draw into 
the gas-holder the required volume of air, chosen ac- 
cording to the capacity of the holder, and corrected 
for pressure, temperature, and tension of aqueous 
vapor. The volume may be measured either by 
means of a meter, or by a scale upon the gas-holder. 
Then the corresponding proportion of pentane is 
poured into the gas-holder from a measuring-flask, 
connected by means of glass and caoutchouce tubing 
with ee upper plate. Ifthe liquid pentane 
comes in contact with the plug of the tap, it acts on 
the grease which is used to lubricate the plug, and is 

liable thus to cause leakage. Contact is easily pre- 

vented by placing in the mouth of the tap a piece of 
caoutchouc holding a glass tube, which can slide, 
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air-tight, up or down. The upper end of this glass 
tube is connected with the flask charged with 
pentane; the tap is opened, and the glass tube 
pushed down through the opening. When the con- 
tents of the flask have been poured through, and a 
minute or two allowed for drainage, the glass tube is 
drawn up until the tap can be closed, and then the 
flask “tee connecting-tubes are removed. The pro- 
portion which I propose to maintain between the air 
and the pentane is 600 volumes of air to 1 volume of 
pentane, measuring the liquid at or near 60° Fahr. ; 
or, measuring both as gases, 20 of air to 7 of pentane, 
the vapor-density of pentane being such that it occu- 
Pies as gas, under the normal conditions of 60° Fahr. 
and 80 inches barometric pressure less the tension of 
aqueous vapor at 60°, 210 times the volume which it 
occupies as a liquid. 

When the pentane is poured upon the water in the 

as-holder with thrice its vapor-volume of air above, 
it volatilizes rapidly and completely. A few minutes 
are sufficient for the volatilization of the liquid, and 
a few hours suffice for perfect diffusion. Itis clearly 
essential to the uniformity of the air-gas thus made 
that the liquid should be free from any admixture 
with non-volatile hydrocarbons, which would ac- 
cumulate on the surface of the water, and dissolve 
or give up portions of the gaseous hydrocarbons ; but 
the fulfillment of this condition is insured by the 
repeated rectifications which are necessary to separate 
pentane from the hydrocarbons of higher boiling- 
point. It is also essential that this vapor of gas 
should be so slightly soluble in water that the pro- 
portion in the air-gas standing over the large volume 
of water in the tank of the gas-holder may not be 
appreciably affected by changes in the temperature 
of the water. Fortunately the gaseous paraffins are 
most sparingly soluble in water. I have inclosed the 
vapor of pentane at the tension of 261 millimetres 
over boiled-out water in an eudiometer for 24 
hours, and 100 volumes of water dissolved only 
0.92 volume of the gas. No doubt the first sample of 
gas made in the gas-holder filled with fresh water 
would suffer—and I find that it does suffer—some 
diminution in the proportion of pentane; but the 
error, if standard gas is kept in store for photometry, 
fresh portions being made from time to time over the 
same water, would only be such as could arise from 
the difference between the solubility of gaseous 
pentane, under a pressure of a quarter of an atmos- 
phere, at one temperature and at another; and this 
error, though real, is likely to be infinitesimal. Many, 
and, as far as I know, all other substances, which 
otherwise might be used as the luminous ingredi- 
ents of a standard gas, such as olefiant gas, or ether, 
or benzine, are excluded by the necessity of storing 
and measuring gas over water, and the comparative 
solubility of these substances in water. 

The product is a perfect gas not suffering con- 
densation except under conditions that would not 
occur in practice. ' 

Another problem remained, namely, to devise a 
fitting burner. Prof. Harcourt exhibited a burner 
consuming standard gas at the rate of half a cubic 
foot an hour, and producing a flame whose height 
from the surface of the burner to the luminous 
tip, which in still air is almost as fixed and definite 
as the ivory point marking the level of the mercury 
in the reservoir of a barometer, is 2x inches. Not 
only is the height of the flame serviceable as a check 
on the preparation of the , but the regulation 
of the height of the flame is more important for 
the production of a fixed amount of light than the 
regulation of the rate of consumption. 

The unit which I propose, and which has been 
adjusted to correspond to the light of ‘‘a sperm 
candle consuming 120 grains of sperm per hour,” is: 
‘* The light given by a mixture of 7 volumes of pen- 
tane gas with 20 volumes of air, burning from a }-inch 
orifice at the rate of half a ecubit foot per hour, under 
the standard conditions of 60° Fahr, and 30 inches 
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pressure.’? For gas-photometry it is convenient to 
use two such units in order to increase the distance 
between the disk and the standard light. 


Salicylic Acid as an Antiferment in Wine.— 
To prevent fermentation, a wine-grower in 
New Jersey added to a 12-gallon keg of new 
wine about 1 gramme of salicylic acid, or a very 
little more than the mimimum quantity as 
given by Neubauer. Soon the wine lost its 
natural flavor, and acquired a flavor something 
like that of camphor. <A sample of this altered 
wine having been submitted to Dr. Endemann 
for examination, he at once referred the new 
flavor to the presence of salicylic ether. In a 
communication to the American Chemical So- 
ciety, Dr. Endemann writes: 

The formation of this ether may be understood 
if we regard the circumstances. The wine was only 
one year old, and could not be considered ripe and 
ready for sale, and should therefore have received 
not the minimum quantity but rather more salicylic 
acid, to entirely prevent after-fermentation. The 
quantity, therefore, being insufficient, salicylic acid 
came in contact with alcohol én statu nascendi, which 
caused this abnormal action. Wine-growers are 
naturally very suspicious of chemicals, and are there- 
fore very apt to make the same mistake—that is 
they prefer to use the minimum quantity; and I 
pew not be surprised if similar experiences had 
ere the application of this substance in other 
places, 


CHILI (Repfsrica pE CuiLz), an indepen- 
dent state of south America, extending from 
latitude 24° to 56° south, and from longitude 
70° to 74° west. It is bounded on the north 
by Bolivia; on the east by the Argentine Re- 
public and Patagonia, from both of which it 
is separated by the Cordillera of the Andes; 
on the south by Cape Horn (as claimed by the 
Chilian, though contested by the Argentine 
Government) and the South Pacific; and on 
the west by the same ocean. Of the present 
state of the boundary question with the Argen- 
tine Republic, and the events recently trans- 
pired in connection therewith, a notice has 
been given in the article on that country in 
this volume; and for the area, territorial di- 
vision, and population, reference may be made 
to the Annvat Cycroppra for 1876. 

The President of Chili is Sefior Don Anibal 
Pinto (inaugurated September 18, 1876). 

The Cabinet is composed of the following 
ministers: Interior, Sefior Don José V. Lastar- 
ria; Foreign Affairs, Sefior Don José Alfonso ; 
Finance, Sefior Don R. Sotomayor ; Justice, 
Public Worship, and Public Instruction, Sefior 
Don J. M. Amundtegui; and War and the 
Navy, Sefior Don Belisario Prats. 

The Council of State, composed of the cabi- 
net ministers, three senators, three deputies, 
one member of the courts of justice, one eccle- 
siastical dignitary, one general, the director 
of one of the departments of Finance, and an 
ex-minister or ex-intendant, is presided over 
by the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 

The President of the Supreme Court of San- 
tiago is Sefior Montt. 

ere is a Court of Appeals at Santiago, Con- 
Vou. xvi.—7 A 
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cepcion, and La Serena. The Auditor-Gen- 
eral of Accounts is Sefior Don A. Tagle, and 
the Postmaster-General is Sefor Don R. L. 
Irrarizobal. 

The Archbishop of Santiago is the Right 
Reverend N. V. Valdivieso; and the Bishops 
of La Serena, Concepcion, and Ancud, are M. 
Orrego, J. H. Salas (elevated in 1854), and 
Francisco de Paula Solar (1857), respectively. 

There is at present no Chilian Minister ac- 
credited to the United States. The functions 
of Chargé d Affaires are exercised by Sefior Don 
E. N. Zanartu. 

The Chilian Consul at New York is O. R. 
Flint, Esq. 

D. J. Williamson, Esq., United States Consul 
at Valparaiso, was discharging the duties of 
Charge @ Affaires ad interim. 

The standing Army was composed of 10 gen- 
erals, 11 colonels, 37 lieutenant-colonels, 52 ma- 
hae 126 captains, 29 adjutants-major, and 232 
ieutenants—497 officers; and the following 


corps: 
Two regiments of horse................ 686 men 
Five battalions of foot...........se.ee0- 1,875 “ 
Artillery regimonts. 6. si.c/<%.scscessscecies 604 
POM rcicccSobscuawest ecesisechacses 8,165 men. 


As vacancies occurring in the regular Army 
are made up by volunteers from the National 
Guard for a limited period of service, the reg- 
ulation strength of 3,573, fixed by law in 1875, 
is rarely attained. The force of the National 
Guard for the year already mentioned is ex- 
hibited in the subjoined table: 


NATIONAL GUARD. Horse. Foot. | Artillery. | Total. 
Commanding officers... 80 82 4 66 
Subaltern officers ...... 47 808 80 935 
MO S55 sci0ses'ves.accen 1,285 | 19,569 1,870 22,674 

DOG i ousteaeskeeye «| 1,812 | 20,409 1,954 | 23,675 


The Navy, in the same period, comprised the 
following vessels: 


VESSELS. Horse- | Cannon. | Marines. | Crew. 
power. 
2 Tron-clad frigates....| 2,000 12 541 4,064 
5 Corvettes, o.:6000086% 1,440 82 733 4,240 
* 2 Schooners....... ... 434 6 122 1,551 
2 Transport steamers,.| 220 a) 62 594 
2 Pontoons .:........ a tleve A 24 1,678 
IB VOSS occacs ceage cs 4,094 50 1,482 | 12,127 


There were in the Navy 1 vice-admiral, 2 
rear-admirals, 5 first-class, 18 sécond-class, 
and 8 third-class captains, 32 lieutenants, 
87 midshipmen, and 10 cadets; 15 commis- 
saries, 5 surgeons, 41 engineers (including the 
pent eo ine of machines), and 6 pilots; 
and 1 battalion of marines, commanded by 1 
colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 captains, and 
19 lieutenants. There is also a battalion of 
marine artillery at Valparaiso, forming a part 
of the guardia civil, and comprising 808 men, 
officered by 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 6 
captains, and 24 lieutenants. 

he national revenue for the year 1875 (esti- 
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mated at $19,440,000, including $3,000,000 of 
the last dividend of the 1873 loan) amounted 
to $25,782,961, as follows: 


Ordinary receipts......-.....-sccsceeccencecse $16,350,119 

Receipta extraordinary: ........-s--seccsscceess 7,081,381 

Malancve troy 1olases cs cocets cocucemeuse ss we ses 2,351,461 
MOtals case enn s aces cbescncaueeemoesese $25,782,961 

The expenditure for 1875 was: 

Ordinaryse.. cece ses esses sas cees $17,107,912 

Expenditure extraordinary.......... 8,625,680—25,783,592 
Burpluscssccecscwew secu scuesworcd selves $49,369 


In the budgets for 1876 and 1877 the rev- 
enue was estimated at $24,561,670 * and $16,- 
805,831, respectively; and the expenditure at 
$24,622,966 and $16,892,810, respectively. 

From the report of the Minister of Finance 
for 1876, it would appear that there was, on 
December 31st of that year, a deficit of $634,- 
393.61. The revenuet for 1877 was estimated 
at $17,506,000, including a loan of $2,000,000; 
while the expenditure for the same period was 
computed at $18,040,808, showing an antici- 
pated deficit of $534,800. Should this last 
eventuate, the deficits for 1876 and 1877 would 
reach $1,169,193.61. 

The foreign debt, on January 1, 1876, was set 
down at $40,168,000, comprising seven loans, 
with interest ranging from 3 to 7 per cent. f ; 
and the home debt at $10,509,600, in seven 
loans, with interest varying from 3 to 8 per 
cent. The railway branch of the debt amount- 
ed, in June, 1876, to $35,000,000. 

The custom-honuse returns for April, 1877, 
gave the receipts for that month at Valparaiso 
at $432,235.10, against $784,004.12 for the cor- 
responding month in 1876. The receipts for 
May amounted to $467,299.47. 

A decree had been issued, calling for ten- 
ders for an internal loan of $3,000,000, to 
pay off the floating debt created by the law of 
August 18, 1876. The bonds were to bear 
date of March 1, 1877, with interest at 8 per 
cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, and were 
to be of the denomination of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, half payable on September 1st, and half 
on November 15th. Treasury bonds emitted 
in accordance with the before-mentioned law 
would be accepted in payment; no offers would 
be considered that were under 8 per cent. 

Chili, in common with most of the South 
American countries, and chiefly with the Ar- 
gentine Republic, showed a considerable depres- 
sion in its foreign commerce in 1874, as com- 
pared with 1873; and the falling off, though in 
a somewhat lesser degree, was still apparent 
in 1875. The year 1876 was marked by a de- 
cided improvement. The imports, in the mean 
time, varied but little from their usual average, 
and that little with a tendency to increase. 


* Including a foreign loan of $4,742,564, and a home loan of 


+ For. tal showing the growth of the national revenue 
from 1831 to1875 inclusive, see ANNUAL CycLop«p1A for 


ferred to, 
1876, 
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The annexed table exhibits the total value of 
the foreign commerce of Chili in 1878, 1874, 
1875, and 1876: 


YEARS. | Exports. Imports, | Toval Foreign 

1616 tot oes uaeees $38,810,271 | $37,928,427 | $76,738,698 
SATE. ccs: 36,541,000 #30'810°000 75,351,000 
TOTS oun hua'g Sarva siee $5,928,000 | 38,138,000 | 74,066,000 
WOO. eso ec cys: 87,771,139 | 39,215,415 | 76,996,554 
About two-thirds of the Chilian exports are 


to England, and almost one-half of the entire 
foreign trade of the Republic is with Great Brit- 
ain. The total value of the annual trade with 
France is, in the mean, about $10,000,000; 
that with Peru, about $8,000,000; that with 
Bolivia and Germany, about $5,000,000; and 
that with the United States, though it has three 
times in 20 years exceeded $5,000,000, and 
once exceeded $6,000,000, has not averaged 
quite $3,700,000 during that period. This is 
mainly to be accounted for by similarity of 
staple exports—breadstuffs, cattle, bullion. 

The following table shows the total value 
of the Chilian exports to, and imports from, the 
United States for each of the 20 years therein 
expressed : 


Exports to | Imports* from Total 
YEARS. United States, | United States. | Commerce. 

a RE emererick ce $3,742,489 | $2,907,185 | $6,649,624 
MSDS Otalecacleewie oa ne 2,655,263 1,972,541 4,627,804 
NSDQ i searenee kaa aiciees 2,646,800 1,967,324 4,614,124 
ABDUs cecincsbce beacac 2,072,912 8,268,673 1,585 
OGL Tece aac seseas 8,186,052 2,626,652 5,812,704 
LOO osc ctu saaeielasls 1,670,280 1,176,896 2,847,176 
DSOB S csi6 weicleceie ses 1,966,918 1,810,846 8,177,759 
AOGE ce oweesicnus ae 1,353,106 1,653,514 3,006,620 
ASOD oS ccee sessalocae 1,588,487 1,740,141 8,278,628 

FNCU CEG crab cease atk 740, 1,161,884 1,901, 
BOOes cosca tesa tone 1,287,176 8,615,010 4,902,186 
L608 daca t deeese ce 951,767 1,580,999 2,532,766 
AROG se caicccteeea sexe 1,186,982 2,085,485 8,272,467 
yy a ee er 173,682 2,245,809 | 8,019,491 

WU sees vecec sess see 16, 1,581,519 2,298, 
ASIA scccaccsca seas he 721,799 1,849,880 2,571,679 
STS Sec Serene ete 1,070,007 2,463,162 8,583,169 
WAnti vasceenerss 666,560 2,818,990 8,480,550 
RSID cisca caresses 789,242 2,074,966 2,864,208 
a Nt ( Here 55,222 2,199,510 954,732 
otal: est cccusss $30,491,488 | $42,795,486 | $73,286,969 
Average perannum.| $1,524,574 | $2,139,774 | $3,664,348 


There were, in 1876, some 940 miles of rail- 
way in actual traffic, and 2,650 miles of tele- 
graph lines. 

From the report of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, it would appear that a postal treaty 
will probably be established between Chili and 
Great Britain. The latter country has sug- 
gested that, instead of entering into a separate 
treaty, Chili should join the general postal 
union signed at Berne, but defer doing so till 
July 1, 1878; since then, England being free 
from the contract now existing with the Pa- 
cific Steam Navigation Company, she would 
make an agreement with Chili on the follow- 
ing basis: 1. The English Post-Office to de- 
fray the cost of carrying the mails of that 


* In these are included the domestic and foreign merchan 
dise shipped from the United States to Chili. 
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country to this, and the 
Chilian office similarly - 
to pay for the convey- 
ance of its mails to the 
United Kingdom. 2. 
The land and marine 
tariff not to exceed that 
agreed upon by the 
Berne Convention, the 
rate collected in Eng- 
land being 6d. for half- 
ounce letter; 2d. for 
papers not exceeding 4 
oz. in weight; and 2d. 
for each 2 0z of books, 
packets, and samples. 
3. All the mails brought 
by the English steam- 
ers to any port in Chili 
to be delivered to the lo- 
cal post-offices, the con- 
sulate post-office agen- 
cies being discontinued. 

The Minister of Public Instruction continues 
with unabated ardor and enthusiasm intro- 
ducing improvements in the important branch 
intrusted to him. One of his measures, which 
justly deserves commendation, is a circular ad- 
dressed to the rectors and professors of the 
National Institute, in which he manifests his 
desire to establish evening classes for adults, 
where artisans may receive the instructions 
they. stand in need of. The idea met with gen- 
eral approbation, and it was decided that the 
new institution should be forthwith inaugu- 
rated, The public in general, and particularly 
the working classes, highly approved of the 
idea, and its author received the felicitations 
of the press and the manifestations of the arti- 
sans of Santiago. 

Institutes similar to that just mentioned 
were to be established in all the provincial 
lyceums. 

The new lyceum for girls in Valparaiso was 
to be opened on April 24, 1877. Similar lyce- 
ums for girls were about to be opened in Con- 
cepcion, Valdivia, Serena, San Felipe, and Co- 
piap6, and it was said that the example would 
shortly be followed in Talca, Santiago, Chilian, 
and Oauquenes, 

Sefior Amundtegui had sent a circular to the 
provincial and departmental authorities, advis- 
ing the establishment of elementary agricult- 
ural schools. 

The amount expended on public instruction 
in 1875 was $2,035,412, or more than one- 
eighth of the entire national revenue. 

The Government has decided that Chili “‘shall 
not be represented in the Paris exposition of 
1878, from motives of economy, the expense that 
would be incurred being estimated at $30,000. 
The news has been received with great regret. 
Chili and Germany are perhaps the only two 
nations of the civilized world that will not be 
represented at that grand event. There is no 
doubt that this absence will be greatly preju- 
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dicial to us, and that Chili will lose a brilliant 
opportunity of making herself known as a pro- 
gressive nation; but it is also certain that, to 
figure worthily at the French exposition, a 
considerable outlay would be necessary, which 
it would be scarcely possible to face under 
present circumstances.” 

CHINA, an Empire in Asia. Emperor, 
Kwang-Liu, formerly called Tsaeteen, born in 
1872, a son of Prince Ch’un, and grandson of 
the Emperor Tan-Kwang, who died in 1850; 
succeeded to the throne in 1875. The area of 
China proper is 1,554,000 square miles; the 
population, 404,946,514; the area of the de- 
pendencies, 2,419,300 square miles, and the 
population 28,500,000, making in all 3,973,300 
square miles, with a population of 483,500,000. 

The customs returns from the treaty-ports of 
China for 1876 show a steady increase in the 
foreign trade. There had been fluctuations, 
of course, during the 14 years which were ex- 
hibited for purposes of comparison, but the 
gross result was that the total for 1876 was 
two-thirds greater than that for 1§64, as will 
be seen from the following figures: 


YEAR, Imports. Exports. Total Commerce. 
1864 | 46,210,481 taels | 48,654,512 taels | 94,864,943 taels 
1876 | 70,269,574 “ 80,850,512 * 151,120,086“ 


The total for 1876 was swollen, perhaps ab- 
normally, by the great rise in the value of 
silk, owing to the failure of the European 
product ; but even making allowance for this 
exceptional increase, the figures compared fa- 
vorably with those of any previous year. 

The share taken by England and her colo- 
nies in this trade was more than three-fourths 
of the whole, 118,867,000 taels, England alone 
figuring for 56,141,000 taels, Hong-Kong for 
41,848,000 taels, India for 16,801,000 taels, the 
Straits for 1,468,000 taels, Australia for 2,378,- 
000 taels, and New Zealand, South Africa, and 
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British America for 233,600 taels collectively. 
The apparently large share of Hong-Kong must 
also be credited chiefly to England and India, as 
the island itself is unproductive, and goods are 
landed there as at a free port, for storage and 
subsequent distribution. The trade employed 
2,070 ships, representing 1,132,550 tons; or, 
rather, that is the number of entries which the 
returns exhibit, and in which, of course, sev- 
eral vessels appear several times; and of these, 
again, 1,491 vessels, representing 800,000 tons, 
were British. Germany, with 217 vessels, rep- 


resenting 82,570 tons, ranks next, and America, - 


France, and Japan next in the order named ; 
Austria coming last, with one ship, measuring 
290 tons. 

There were in Ohina, in 1875, 3,607 foreign 
residents, of whom rather more than half were 
British, 586 American, 362 German, and 298 
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French, more than a dozen different nationali- 
ties contributing their quota to the remainder. 
The Chinese population of the 14 ports open 
to foreign trade was estimated at 4,751,000; 
of which Canton alone was estimated to con- 
tain 1,500,000, Tientsin coming next with 950,- 
000, Hang-chow and Foo-chow next in order 
with 600,000 each, and Shanghai fifth with 
278,000. 

China was again, during 1877, the scene of 
a terrible famine. The scenes of the chief dis- 
tress were in the north and east, in the ex- 
treme north of Kiangsu, in Shantung, in Chihli, 
and in Shansi; and from Shantung, especially, 
the accounts were extremely heart-rending. 
The whole tract of country in question suffered 
from a severe drought in the summer of 1876, 
which nearly destroyed the crops; and the 
peasantry, having used what little grain they 
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had in store, or were able to gather, were in 
the beginning of 1877 reduced to the last stage 
of want. Mr. Richards, one of the Protestant 
missionaries distributing alms in Shantung, 
writes as follows of the suffering prevailing: 


Having finished their corn, the people are now 
eating grain-husks, potato-stalks, and elm-bark, 
buckwheat-stalks, turnip-leaves, and grass-seeds, 
which they gather in the fields. When these are ex- 
hausted they pull down their houses and sell the 
timber, and it is reported everywhere that many eat 
the rotten sorgum-stalks from the roof, and the dried 
leaves of which they usually burn for fuel. Of their 
eating fuel-leaves there is no doubt; thousands eat 
them, thousands die because they cannot get 
even that.> They sell their clothes and children. 
Having no clothing left to protect them from the 
cold, many take refuge in pits built underground to 
keep themselves warm by the fetid breath of the 
crowd, Intheeast suburb of Ching-chow city there 


are four such pits. One-third of the number (240) 
originally pet into them are now dead within six 
weeks, and no sooner is a corpse carried out than a 
crowd are struggling for the place. Villages of 500 
families report 300 dead of starvation; villages of 
800 report 100 persons dead. 


The Government did little to relieve the suf- 
fering, and that was frequently very ill-advised. 
A native firm at Lai-chow, for instance, had 
begun importing grain, when the officials or- 
dained a price which compelled it to sell ata 
loss, and of course immediately stopped further 
supply from private sources. The suffering 


increased as the year advanced, and in the 


summer a famine fever broke out in the af- 
flicted districts. This disease, which also made 
its appearance in the Deccan, had been pre- 
viously noticed among the sufferers in the Irish 
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famine, and in the districts rendered noisome 
by the German-French war. 

The afflicted provinces have been so com- 
pletely exhausted that they have lost the pow- 
er of early recovery, even with favorable sea- 
sons. The Government showed some recogni- 
tion of the liberal contribution of foreigners 
for the relief of its distressed subjects, by ad- 
dressing the following private circular letter to 
each of the foreign ministers: 

We have recently noticed a statement in the news- 
papers that foreigners of all nationalities have raised 
contributions, which have been sent for distribution 
to the famine districts of Shantung, to the relief of 
the sufferers, thus manifesting their delight to do 
good and grant aid to.all] men without regard to race, 

We have been exceedingly gratified at what we 
have heard, and now beg to return to them, through 
you, our expression of appreciation and thanks. 

The Sungarian revolt in the extreme west of 
China was finally subdued in 1877, after a 
campaign which had extended through many 
years. 

More than 14 years ago, Sungarians, a tribe 
of Chinese Mohammedans, affected by the re- 
bellion in Yunnan, engaged in a religious war, 
and the struggle for independence spread to 
the Turkish-speaking inhabitants of Western 
China. The Chinese in quelling the rebellion 
proceeded very systematically, beginning with 
the Sungarians. For 10 years this war has 
been conducted, with all imaginable mistakes. 
Unexampled cowardice was followed by the 
most unheard-of barbarities, and a battalion of 
European soldiers would have sufficed to put 


to flight the two armies, numbering hundreds 


of thousands of men. 


In 1876, the Chinese succeeded, by force of 
arms and by strategy, in securing the cities of 
Soo-chow (not to be confounded with the city 
of this name in China proper), Komul, Barkul, 
and Gutchen—that is, a region forming the 
boundary between Turkistan and China—and 
then marched on Uruntchi and Manas. The 
two latter cities the Amir Yakub Khan had 
annexed to his Empire in 1874, and the attack 
of the Chinese was therefore meant as much for 
him as for the Sungarians. A body of Kash- 
garian troops, 700 strong, under the command 
of Beg Kuli, Yakub Beg’s son, had an engage- 
ment with the Chinese. The latter having, in 
spite of their cowardice and the absence of 
anything like discipline, the advantage of their 
enemies by reason of their superior arms, en- 
joyed also the aid of those Chinese fugitives 
who, having been driven 12 years ago by the 
Sungarians into the mountains, had now gath- 
ered under the leadership of Shu-sha, one of 
their chiefs, to aid their approaching country- 
men. On November 10, 1876, Manas surren- 
dered, in which city 1,500 Sungarians were 
murdered in cold blood by the Chinese. Simi- 
lar cases also occurred at other places. The 
Sungarians, reduced by famine, were forced to 
surrender, and were then in most cases mur- 
dered, without regard to sex or age. With this 
victory the Chinese have again secured their 
supremacy in the eastern part of the Amir’s 
territory, in which this fortunate adventurer 
had always expected danger, and had therefore 
for years attempted to form an alliance with 
the Sungarians, To-day the Sungarian revolt 
may be considered at an end. Famine and the 
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Chinese soldiers have reduced their numbers 
fully one-half, while, of those that have escaped 
with their bare life, many have sought refuge 
in Russian territory. This brought the Chinese 
to the borders of Yakub Khan’s territory, and 
the war that will ensue between these two 
will have an important bearing on the rivalry 
between British and Russian interests in Cen- 
tral Asia. 


For an account of the war between Kashgar 
and China, see Kasnear. 

The foreign ministers in Peking were re- 
ceived at the Tsungli Yamen on February 22d, 
the Chinese New Year, with festival ceremo- 
nies, by Prince Kung and numerous high offi- 
cials, 

. In August, the Government issued an edict 
condemning the use of opium, and sanctioning 
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all efforts of the provincial authorities to sup- 
press it. .It was pretty well understood among 
the natives that the Chekiang Futai intended 
imitating the Viceroy of Nankin, in trying to 
root out opium-smoking. This he hoped to 
do by shutting all shops except on the main 
thoroughfares, restricting these to doors three 
feet high, forbidding the use of beds, and com- 
pelling smokers to lie on the floor. He feared 
an uprising, it was said, were he to shut up 
all the shops at once. But, by thus making 
opium-smoking disreputable from the sur- 
roundings, he hoped to deter all who have any 
regard for respectability. 

The railroad from Shanghai to Woosung, 
which was opened in 1876, and which at first 
met with great opposition, soon gained the favor 
of both the people and the Government. On 
the Chinese New Year, February 22d, the road 
transported great numbers of excursionists, 
while on other occasions it soon came to be 
largely used by all classes of the population. 
The Government accordingly, in the beginning 
of the year, made an agreement with the com- 
pany that the latter should have control for 
another year, and that the road should then 
become the property of the Government, in 
consideration of 265,000 taels. The latter also 
intended to introduce railroads in other parts 
of the Empire, particularly on the island of 
Formosa, which contains valuable deposits of 
coal and petroleum. On October 31st, the 
railroad passed into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, when it ceased running. 

On April 1st, United States Consul Sheppard, 
of Hankow, opened the new port of Ichang. 
On the same day Wuhu, Wen-chow, and Pahkoi 
were opened by the British consular agents. 
The value of Ichang consists chiefly in its being 
at the extreme head of the Yang-tse-Kiang, a 
terminus for steamer traffic; but Wuhu, Wen- 
chow, and Pahkoi are all places of consider- 
able trade, well situated as outlets and ports 
of supply for considerable and fertile districts. 

A General Conference of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China was held in Shanghai, be- 
ginning May 10th, and lasting through 10 days. 
About 100 missionaries were present, and par- 
ticipated. Two chairmen were elected—the 
Rev. Dr. Nelson, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission, Shanghai, and the Rev. Dr. Douglas, 
of the Scotch Presbyterian Mission, Amoy. 
The second day’s service was opened with the 
reading of a paper by the Rev. Dr. William- 
son, of the Scotch United Presbyterian Mission, 
on “ Our Field of Labor in all its Magnitude.” 
It treated of the extent of the Chinese Empire, 
its immense population, and the great intel- 
lectual capabilities of the people. It was fol- 
lowed by a paper by Dr. Legge, on “ Confu- 
cianism in Relation to Christianity,” in which 
the aut maintained that the Confucian 
books teach plainly the existence of a God 
and the moral and spiritual qualities of man, 
although they say nothing of his immortality. 
These positions were disputed by other mem- 
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bers of the Conference. The next subject was 
‘The Popular Aspects of Buddhism and Tao- 
ism,” and was introduced in a paper by the 
Rey. Dr. Edkins, of the London Mission, Pe- 
king. Papers followed on ‘The Practice of 
Binding the Feet of Chinese Girls,” by Miss 
J. H. Woolston, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission at Foo-chow, and ‘‘ Woman’s Work for 
Woman,” by the Rev. A. P. Hopper, D. D., of 
Canton, and Mrs. Crawford, of Tung-chow- 
Foo, after which the different modes of work 
for women were discussed, as day-schools for 
girls, boarding-schools for girls, training- 
schools for Bible-women, industrial classes, 
visitation from house to house, and medical 
service from qualified woman-physicians. A 
high appreciation was expressed of the value 
of the work of the women. The fifth day was 
devoted to the subject of schools and their 
relation to mission work. Papers were read 
on the subject by the Rev. R. Lechler, of the 
Basel Mission, Hong-Kong, and the Rev. C. 
W. Mateer, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, North, Tung-chow-Foo. The im. 
portance of scientific teaching by the mission- 
aries was insisted upon in the former paper. 
Other papers were read on ‘‘ Day-schools,” by 
Mrs. Gough, of the Church Mission, Ningpo; 
‘‘ Boarding-schools for Boys,” by the Rev. D. 
Dodd, of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
North, Hang-chow; and ‘“ Girls’ Boarding- 
schools,” by Miss M. Lawrence, of the English 
Church Mission, Ningpo. The sixth day was 
given to the subject of literature. The papers 
were: “Christian Literature—What has been 
done, and what is needed,” by the Rev. ©. O. 
Baldwin, of the American Board Mission, 
Foo-chow, in which the relative advantages of 
the use of the classical language, the Mandarin 
and the colloquial dialects, were fully discussed ; 
‘* Secular Literature,” by the Rev. W. A. P. Mar- 
tin, D. D., LL. D., andthe Rev. Young J. Allen, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch, South. 
The Superintendent of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press mentioned the continued demand 
for scientific works published or for sale at 
that office. It was also stated that during the 
last 10 years about 50 books on Western sci- 
ence had been translated or written in Chinese 
at the instance of officials. The seventh day 
was given to the consideration of the interests 
of the ‘* Native Church.” Papers were read on 
“* The Conditions to be required for Admission 
to Full Membership of the Church,” by the 
Rev. J. N. Lambuth,of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, South, Shanghai, and the Rev. C. A. 
Stanley, of the American Board Mission, Tien- 
tsin; on ‘‘The Methodsto be used for Raising the 
Spiritual and Moral Tone of the Native Church,” 
by the Rev. F. F. Gough, of the English Church 
Mission, Ningpo, and the Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, 
of the English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow ; 
and on “The Means by which Foreigners in 
China can assist in the Work of Evangelization,” 
by Dean Butcher, of the English Cathedral, 
Shanghai. On the eighth day, the subjects 
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were discussed of ‘ Self-support of the Native 
Church,” by the Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, Foo-chow, and 
the ‘* Native Pastorate,” by the Rev. H. Corbett, 
of Chefvo, and the Rev. J. Butler, of Ningpo, 
both of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
North. On the ninth day, papers were read 
on “ The Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Employment of Native Assistants,” by the Rev. 
T. P. Crawford, of the Southern Baptist Mis- 
sion; ‘ How shall the Native Church be stimu- 
lated to more Aggressive Christian Work?” 
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by the Rev. R. H. Graves, M. D., of Canton; 
and ‘“* The Opium Question,” by the Rev. A. 
E. Merle, of the English Church . Mission, 
Hang-chow. On the 10th day, papers were read 
on ‘Ancestral Worship,” by the Rev. M. T. 
Yates, D. D., of the Southern Baptist Mission, 
Shanghai; ‘‘ Questionable Rites connected with 
Marriage and Funeral Ceremonies,” by the 
Rev. ©. Hartnell, of Foo-chow, and the Rev. 
D. Z. Sheffield, of Toang-chow, both of the 
American Board; and ‘‘ The Treaty Rights of 
Native Christians,” by the Rev. J. A. Layen- 
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berger, of the American Presbyterian Board, 
North, Ningpo. The Conference issued an 
appeal to the Protestant Christians of the 
world for help in extending the missions, 
stating that there were still eight provinces in 
the Chinese Empire in which there was not 
one resident missionary, while in other prov- 
inces there were only two or three, calling 
attention to the vast extent of the Empire, the 
vigor and enterprise of her people, and their 
disposition to emigrate to other parts of the 
world. 

Among the works of the year having in- 
formation on China is F. von Richthofen’s 
“China, Ergebnisse eigener Reisen und dar- 
auf gegriindeter Studien ” (vol. i., Berlin, 1877). 

CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. The Chris- 
tian Almanac for 1878 gives the names of 56 
conferences of the Christian Connection, with 
1,250 ordained and 201 unordained ministers. 
The ordained ministers are distributed, by 
States, as follows: California, 2; Illinois, 115; 
Indiana, 198; Iowa, 120; Kansas, 27; Ken- 
tucky, 10; Maine, 66; Massachusetts, 40; 
Michigan, 55; Missouri, 83; Nebraska, 8; New 
Hampshire, 87; New Jersey, 10; New York, 
146; Ohio, 215; Pennsylvania, 65; Rhode 


Island, 17; Vermont, 22; Virginia, 10; West 
Virginia, 4; Wisconsin, 37; Canada, 18. The 
Christian Publishing Association is at Dayton, 
Ohio, where it has a business house, and pub- 
lishes a weekly general paper and a Sunday- 
school paper. The Almanac includes Antioch 
College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, among the 
denominational institutions. The other liter- 
ary institutions are: Union Christian College, 
Merom, Sullivan County, Ind.; Proctor Acad- 
emy, Andover Centre, N. H.; the Eaton Fam- 
ily School, Middleborough, Mass.; Christian 
Biblical Institute, Stanfordville, Dutchess 
County, N. Y.; Starkey Seminary, Eddytown, 
Yates County, N. Y.; Weaubleau Christian 
Institute, Hickory County, Mo.; and Denver 
College and Normal School, Denver, Ind. 

COAL. The annual report made by Zhe En- 
gineering and Mining Journal shows that the 
production of anthracite coal in 1877 was 
about 21,823,000 tons (2,240 Ibs.), or 2,828,000 
tons more than in 1876. The production of 
bituminous and post-carboniferous coals in 
1877 probably amounted to more than 28,- 
500,000 gross tons, making the total produc- 
tion of coal in the United States nearly 50,- 
000,000 tons. 
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The most extensive and valuable coal-mines 
in America are in Pennsylvania. The coal- 
fields cover an area of 12,744 square miles, in- 
cluding the anthracite basin, of 470 square 
miles, in Eastern Pennsylvania. Of the 66 
counties of the State, 24 in the southeast part, 
and Erie in the northwest, contain no coal. The 
anthracite beds are chiefly in Dauphin, Schuyl- 
kill, Carbon, and Luzerne Counties, and ex- 
tend into Northumberland and Columbia Coun- 
ties. Semi-anthracite coal is found in Dauphin, 
Sullivan, and Wyoming Counties. Bradford, 
Lycoming, Tioga, Huntingdon, Bedford, and 
Fulton, contain detached fields of semi-bitu- 
minous coal. Forty-one counties in the north 
and northwest produce bituminous coal. In 
Mercer County, on the west border of the 
State, are deposits of the most valuable coal 
in the United States. It is a species of semi- 
cannel coal,.with a slaty structure, and a dull, 
jet-black lustre, with a thickness of from 3 to 
4 feet. It is known as block coal, and is spe- 
cially adapted to the smelting of iron. The an- 
nual production is about 500,000 tons. 

The production of anthracite coal in Penn- 
sylvania since 1860 has been as follows: 
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YEARS. Tons of 2,240 Ibs. | YEARS. Tons of 2,240 Iba 
1800. .csccceceves 9,806,198 | 1869. 5. vwisceece 16,375,678 
ISG. scpascaccs 9,147,461 | 1870......... 17,819,700 
LMGSs sicas cececese 9,095, by 4 Ree 7,379 
OOD. Sakvecsce te 10.958 OFF 1STBe Re. S25 5058 084, 

be eee eee 11,681,400 | 1878. 6... cess 22,880,921 
ISGD. cosetecncone 10,788,082) |(18%4. 02, 225 ccc. 1,667.3: 
TSG. castoceee se 1Z002-S8T | ASIB) socio eaiece i 

IOC i csv. s KS 14,345,644 | 1876............. *19,000,000 
1G68:. 553 tack case ID SIOSEC VISTI (cos cesses *21,323,000 


The production of 1877 was mined in the 
following regions: Wyoming region (Luzerne 
County), 8,300,000 tons; Lehigh region(Carbon, 
Columbia, and Luzerne Counties), 4,400,000 
tons; Schuylkill region (Schuylkill, Northum- 
berland, Columbia, Dauphin, and Lebanon 
Counties), 8,600,000 tons; and Loyalsock 
region (Sullivan County), 23,000 tons. 

The amount of anthracite produced in Penn- 
sylvania prior to 1820 was about 18,000 tons. 
The aggregate production since that year 
amounts to 381,887,832 tons, including 151,- 
475,872 tons mined in the Wyoming region, 
72,422,227 in the Lehigh, 157,776,236 in the 
Schuylkill, and 213,497 in the Loyalsock. 

The coal production of the United States in 
recent years has been as follows, in tons of 
2,240 Ibs. : 


Year ending Year ending Percentage 
Census Report, : hh 
STATES. D 31, | D 31, ofthe Whole, 
Fan 3, 15M. 1874, 1875 1875. 

Alahamna, bituminous: 6.5: .\0s 65 cs 005 ov ub aekmnemnasaebaleowe ens 9,821 45,000 . 60,000 0.13 
Arkansas, Mo” 5 Bois/s 00.0 1b E cblew wed Sp eee ee tae aaoe ER ailateal «5626 96544 5,000 9,000 0 02 
California, post-carboniferous coal...............0. 005 edestawcumal: \eteee ee 214,600 166,100 0.35 
Colorado, “ ¥ Fa Jahctehala <a 6g aunt eneareet taints eante'a 6d ial ie 4,018 150,000 150,000 0.82 
Illinois, bituminous 5. 8,000,000 500,000 7.87 
Indiana, be 812,000 ,000 1.69 
Towa, + 1,500,000 1,500,000 8.16 
Kansas, ba) 000 275,000 0.58 
Kentucky, “ 860, 875,000 0.79 
Maryland, “ 2,410,895 2,342,773 4.94 
Michigan, ‘“ 12,00 12,000 0.02 
Missouri, ‘“ 714,000 750,000 1.58 
Nebraska, “ tt 1,300 Ste 
Novada, post-carboniferous Goals sy os <n tacak sushccsceemcetedeesped) \sestases 1 1,000 ae 
Ohiog bituminous occa s0ca2 aes ss cssn ve Rag ips cd cams eetiae chee 2,256,504 8,810,344 4,346,653 9.15 
Oregon, post-carboniferous coal........ Niadbis ccaie kielivtskostecccts bashaknwe 43,2) 28,800 0.06 
Pennsylvania, anthracite * and bituminous f.............-ee0.--e8 20,936,422 82,667,386 81,148,509 65.54 
Rhode Island, anthracite |. <<cssesccassacquuhcapecsss coaewseb eens 12,500 17,000 11,000 0.02 
Tennessee, bituminous. 36206 25/10 cee secon eae co cous ct Meee cote 119,123 850,000 860,000 0.76 
Utah, post-carboniferous coal. ........ccccecsee cece ccteccenccees 8 80,000 85,000 0.07 
Virginia, as De  eased ROR RON Ree eobits Samea ea lael sae 55,181 73,100 79,200 0.17 
Washington, “ Mca anid ee Sous heen Aes ee Soe se TS 15,932 27,100 88,900 0.16 
‘West: Virginis, bituminous. 60.40. i sie sii See esldeucobiabile ooate i 1,000,000 1,100,000 0.82 
Wyoming, post-carboniferous Coal. 10.0.0 cece cc sc cee cueceeeccees 260,000 278, 0.59 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Indian Territory, bituminous........ 60,000 100,000 0.21 
LOtar GU EHPACHO Z.)..o3 40s voc de ultsad eat nanemen aeciabe aed & 18,985,960 21,684,386 20,654,509 43.48 

PU OtAl Ht MONs sss Mee siesant Sa vein ecbsa cee even bene ueee 15,231,668 25,380,539 26,031,726 54.78 
EQUH POHE-CARDONILErOUS OOSL: 5 <2 oc 'cacel ston oa Se saecacsessusk 124,952 799,000 827,000 1.74 
LOG OF AU KARAS so oissa calcein vaebtcce cds caflessieneemut psa aah 29,342,580 47,818,925 47,518,235 100.00 
PUAURCROIG Ss 6 oi s.ce a So's s'aleRie dos cictd bic civ ebeeatis cour 13,973,460 21,667,886 20,648,509 43.44 

TP RPAAAREEAFIONES Seas he ve rs oles ton Ceeiaie sxe a ioivtonbtee eke 6,962,962 11,000,000 10,500,000 22.10 


In reviewing the anthracite trade for 1877, 
the authority above quoted remarks that the 
low prices which ruled throughout the year 
increased the consumption of anthracite more 
than 2,000,000 tons, and that a continuance of 
lo ices will create a demand for between 
2,000,000 and 8,000,000 tons more in 1878 
than was consumed in 1877. This would in- 
crease the production to between 23,000,000 
and 24,000,000 tons, which is nearly the full 


capacity of the mines in their present condi- 
tion. 

The winter of 187677 was a very severe 
one, and large quantities of coal were con- 
sumed despite the great economy practised. 
During the early part of the year shipments 
were much interfered with by the great accu- 
mulation of ice at the several ports. In De- 
cember, 1876, the Philadelphia Railroad Com- 

"  * Approximate, 
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pany made arrangements to ship coal from 
South Amboy—a movement which resulted in 
increasing the winter competition by about 
100,000 tons, the amount shipped by this com- 
pany during the period that general inland navi- 
gation was closed. As a consequence, prices 
steadily weakened and stocks accumulated. 
On the opening of navigation there was a much 
better demand for coal; but the production in- 
creased so rapidly that prices continued their 
downward course, which was only checked by 
the strikes in the Wyoming region, which be- 
gan in July. 

At this time there had been shipped to mar- 
ket over 3,000,000 tons more coal than for the 
corresponding period of 1876, and there were 
very liberal stocks, which, with a fair produc- 
tion from the regions still working, and under 
advanced prices, sufficed to supply the require- 
ments of the market until work was fully re- 
sumed in the middle of October. After this, 
and under the demoralizing influences of the 
auction sales, prices began to decline, reaching 
in November, at the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western Railroad Company’s auction sale, 
an average of $2.35} per gross ton, the lowest 
price ever recorded in the New York market; 
the nearest approach having been at an auction 
sale by the same company in the previous June, 
when an average of $2.37 per ton was reached. 

These ruinously low prices lent intensity to 
the movement for a renewal of the coal com- 
bination, which had been discussed from time 
to time since the resumption of work at the 
mines, and the somewhat widely-held belief 
that such a combination would be effected, re- 
sulting in steadily advancing prices, and, at the 
same time, decreasing the demand for coal. 

The very open fall enabled shipments to be 
continued to an unprecedentedly late date; and 
although prices Bate at the last of the 
year, and new orders were not liberally given, 
yet the desire to have all old orders filled re- 
sulted in brisk shipments to the last, and, as a 
consequence, cleared the order-books, and left 
lighter stocks of coal on hand at the end of the 
year than has been the case for several years 
past. 

Early in the year a large number of season 
contracts were made on terms which indicated 
that there was to be a war in prices, The 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company 
clearly showed that its policy was to do a large 
business without reference to the other com- 
panies. To accomplish this, its management 
shrewdly foresaw that the best prices obtainable 
at the beginning of the year would be very lib- 
ral ones later in the season, and it took large 
orders at prices then ruinously low, but which 
have since appeared very good. After exhaust- 
ing its regular markets, this company was 
found, ‘‘ pushing the war into Africa,” and tak- 
ing orders along the Hudson River, passing the 
shipping wharves of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company and the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company. 


The next step was naturally to compete with 
the Northern companies in the markets along 
the line of the Erie Canal and on the great 
lakes, which it did successfully. But more 
than this, it opened an office in New Haven, 
Conn., and distributed its coal throughout 
every portion of the New England States, 
opening many markets previously supplied ex- 
clusively from the Lackawanna and Lehigh 
basins. By this bold and well-defined policy 
the Philadelphia & Reading Company de- 
monstrated clearly that it was able to compete 
successfully in any and all the markets supplied 
by its Northern rivals, or, in combination term, 
that all the markets are “competitive.” It also 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of consumers 
that, sixce the operators in the Schuylkill re- 
gion have taken the same pains as their neigh- 
bors inthe preparation of their coals for market, 
there is so little choice between the coals of 
the different fields that, for many purposes, a 
difference of a few cents a ton will change the 
market from one to the other. So dangerous 
a rival was, of course, vigorously opposed by 
the companies already in possession of these 
profitable markets, and a war in prices ensued, 
which resulted in rates so extremely and un- 
necessarily low as to leave no profit to any 
concerned. 

‘“* The course of the anthracite trade during 
the year,” continues the Journal, “ has afford- 
ed some important lessons. With a consump- 
tion more than 2,000,000 tons greater than in 
1876, the prices have steadily declined through- 
out the year; and though they have been so 
low as to be quite inadequate to meet the ‘ fixed 
charges’ of nearly all the large coal companies, 
and have been but little above cost of produc- 
tion to the most economical and lightly loaded 
of the producers, yet even these minimum 
prices have not succeeded in driving bitumi- 
nous coal from the market, though they have, 
no doubt, checked the growth of that trade. 
Had the price of anthracite been as high during 
the year 1877 as it was under the combination— 
when, as events have proved, the companies 
were rapidly drifting to bankruptcy —the 
amount marketed would not have been with- 
in 8 or perhaps 4 million tons as great as it 
has been, while the consumption of bitumi- 
nous coal would have largely increased. <A 
large part of the manufacturing and productive 
industry of the country has grown far beyond 
the requirements of our domestic markets, and 
must seek in foreign countries an outlet for 
our surplus production. The ability to do this 
is largely dependent, in more ways than one, 
on a supply of cheap fuel. The growing com- 
petition of bituminous coal will also act as a 
check on the exaction of high prices for an- 
thracite. From these and other reasons it 
would seem, therefore, that the average price 
of anthracite in future will range lower than 
in the past, and it is to large production and 
economy, rather than to high prices, that the 
companies must look for profit.” 
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The recent annual production of coalthrough- 
out the world has been as follows: 


Per cent. 
COUNTRIES. Years. | Gross Tons. of Total. 
Great Britain..........---.e0 1875 | 131,867,105 | 47.62 
United States..... ...--cecece 1875 | 47,513,235 | 17.16 
Germany ..........-seesseeeee 1774 | 46,658,000 | 16.85 
NFANOO)eccicsesaesdevedssics ees 1876 | 17,047,761 6.15 
Pidlphiint. 5200.6 is cates anaes 1876 | 15,011,880} 5.42 
Austria and Hungary......... 1875 | 12,852,048 4.64 
Russia 1874 1,346,900 49 
Nova Scotia 709,646 -26 
New South Wales..... 1,804,567 47 
Spain':. oo ccec ces see eee a tyne 570,000 21 
Wndig.< Sees wa oe aes oases see ,000 18 
Turkey in Europe and Asia....| .... 150,000 05 
SADAM «sc sice sae sale tones een Ove 1874 000 14 
Chili, China, New Zealand, and see 
other countries............. Se 1,000,000 .86 
Dotali. siccscthenccsessves 276,920,592 | 100.00 


COLOMBIA (Estapos Unrwos bE CotomsIa), 
an independent state, occupying the southeast- 
ern portion of Central and the northwestern 
of South America, and extending from lati- 
tude 12° 21’ north to 1° 20’ south, and from 
longitude 68° 52’ to 83° 5’ west. Its bounda- 
ries are: on the north, the Caribbean Sea; on 
the northeast and east, Venezuela; on the 
southeast, Brazil; on the south, Ecuador; 
ae on the west; the Pacific Ocean and Costa 

1¢a, 

The present state of the question of limits 
pending with Brazil is set forth in the article 
on that Empire in the present volume.. 

For the territorial division, population, etc., 
of Colombia, reference may be made to the 
Annuat Cyotoppra for 1874 and 1876. 

The President of the Republic is Sefior Aqui- 
leo Parra, inaugurated April 1, 1876. 

The Cabinet is composed of the following 
members: Minister of the Interior and of For- 
eign Affairs, Dr. Manuel Ancizar; of Finance 
and Public Works, Dr. O. N. Rodriguez; of 
Treasury and Oredit, Sefior Luis Robles; and 
of War and Marine, Sefior Rafael Nifio. 

The chief magistrates of the nine states were 
as follows, respectively : 


STATES 
Antioquia. ............0..0. Sefior R. deVilla. 
OUVEN Ss. sec cuncsee pcos “  R. Nunez. 
aA eee inert “  E. Neira 
MANOR. ce Occt pss ca cae eereke * ©. Conto 
Cundinamarca ............. ‘© J. Sanchez. 
MAQURIONS | os cc csiceececs “ M. Davila Garcia. 
PAUSE. oe ssw svcestacecse “ — R. Aizpuru. 
PABTRRMOE vac cic eceewcaus © “ M.A, Estrada. 
SOMUER daa'ssuipae ceeseueie Genl. Cérdoba. 


The Colombian Consul-General in New York 
is Sefior Miguel Salgar. 

The American Minister resident at Bogota 
is the Hon. W. L. Scrugge. 

From the following tables, exhibiting the 
various branches and amounts of the national 
finances-for the fiscal year ending August 31, 
1877, it will be seen that almost two-thirds of 
the entire revenue is derived from the customs, 
and that the cost of the Post-office department 
is $198,088 in excess of the yield: 
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REVENUE 
CRISUMIS. Sooacccn cacan coat naciatesestes $1,971,555 
aly MOnOPOLY <> sees eseaco sees oer sees 728,721 
ST AUAING BLAU WAY sate co's coco afb alsitcia ca acle 168,750 
(POSt-MNOG: cos scs:-wessteescces Sas aciece 61,125 
GMPTEDIS ces ce's osniee cess oes eee 23,070 
PRG co caseciscesuive sctsigaes ene anes conte oi 5,308 
PIAUODRL POPSET. < 55cscsclntotse~ maces 21,710 
Church property..............000005 os) AUR SIE 
SUOIMIIOS Sa ac See we alec cae ees 26,169 
ORR Sisne nie 5s cn assnepnisctessetas $3,114,619 
EXPENDITURE. 

Ministry of the Interior ................. $252,404 

2 WiMNGG5s.6 2 2 Se Sates cae 301, 
= War and Marine............. 412,146 
National dent... a sdcnec cee tee- seeeces 1,054,571 
PUD WOLKE « visu. save tesccacesveccuase 193,725 
WOrGign BNMIB. so 65055 cece oss ts se ven 74,164 
IRV scans ceciediae oe trace necesecss 70,994 
Publio instruction ...5..55.ccc00sscradcs ee 119,722 
PQRMIGUR sich oc cates ccos's wieswiae come seet 1,433 
WOUND cies foc concen deck cuescasews 259,213 
OM cox ewe Sskssce vosiwece clas $2,779,410 


By comparison of the foregoing tables, a 
surplus will be observed of $335,209, against 
$1,725,596 for the fiscal year ending August 
31, 1877. 

For details concerning the national debt of 
Colombia, reference may be made to the An- 
NUAL CyoLtopzp1A for 1875 and 1876. Fears 
were entertained in London financial circles, at 
the end of 1876, that Colombia would be un- 
able to meet her engagements with the desired 
promptness, in the matter of the installment to 
fall due in February, 1877, as will appear from 
the subjoined extract from a London financial 
publication, under date of December 80, 1876: 


We very much regret to say that the apprehen- 
sions lately expressed regarding the service of the 
Colombian Loan are likely to be realized. We have 
received a communication from the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders, that, in consequence of the 
civil war in Colombia, the Government have been 
obliged to discontinue temporarily the monthly pay- 
ments for the service of the debt made to the agent 
of the bondholders at Bogoté. There is not, there- 
fore, enough of money in the hands of the bankers 
to pay the coupons of the Ist of January. £7,700 
have been remitted to the bankers; £7,300 are still 
in the hands of the agent at Bogota (who is unable 
to obtain means of remittance), so that one-third of 
the coupon has still to be provided for. 


A more encouraging aspect of affairs is pre- 
sented by the author of the subjoined sketch, 
which, giving as it does a view of the present 
condition of Colombia in more than one re- 
spect, will not be out of place here. The date 
of the publication is August, 1877: 


There is nothing which affords us more real 
leasure than to witness evidences of improvement 
in the condition of this country. It is our greatest 
delight to believe that the Colombian Union pos- 
sesses all the elements of national success, and that 
it only requires a long and uninterrupted season of 
peace to insure the development of these elements 
and the secure establishment of unbounded pros- 
perity. The boundaries of few countries embrace so 
splendid a realm. Few lands can boast of so liberal 
endowment of natural resources. Its geographical 
position, its diversity of climate, its fine rivers, rich 
soil and mineral wealth, cannot be excelled by any 
other on the face of the globe. It is no wonder that 
Colombianos are proud of their country, and enthu- 
siastic about its future. They may well be pardoned 
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any and every exhibition of love and loyalty that 
springs from motives of patriotism, so long as they 
do not lose sight of the one great paramount con- 
sideration, that peace and tranquillity are absolutely 
necessary to their prosperity. There never was a 
people in many respects more favored; and if they 
would only in good and loyal earnest beat their 
cannon into ploughshares and swords into pruning- 
hooks, what a grand spectacle the swift mutations 
of time would soon reveal to the admiring gaze of 
the world ! 

These reflections have been suggested by the pe- 


rusal of the subjoined letter, lately published in a 
leading British aE journal, and from the pen 
of an economist of note. Coming from such a source, 
the expression of confidence is exceedingly gratify- 
ing; it is an evidence that Colombia is now re- 
garded with exceptional favor in London, and that 
such effort as she has made to maintain her credit 
will indeed serve her well. It may be accepted as a 
sign of most encouraging future promise: 

‘There have been too few opportunities and too 
little inclination to act on the spirit of the recom- 
mendation of the concluding paragraph of Mr. Go- 
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schen’s late letter on Egyptian affairs, but 1 think the 
present chance should not be let slip of calling at- 
tention of all foreign stockholders to the prompt 
action taken under difficulties by the United States 
of Colombia to restore their credit, suspended, al- 
though not lost, by the civil war that has latel 
raged in that part of South America. On the 14t 
April last the agent of the Committee of the Colom- 
bian Bondholders announced the termination of the 
civil war that had been waged between tie clerical 
arty and the Liberals in those states, and it became 
is duty to urge the Government to take steps for 
the resumption of monthly payments for the interest 
of the foreign debt. He found the Government not 
only prepared to listen to his request, but anxious 
to comply with it, and that with an almost empty 
Exchequer; but by the 6th of June he is able to 
telegraph the resumption of monthly payments in 
July, with arrears to be paid in four quarterly pay- 
ments, commencing in October next, and this morn- 
ing comes an announcement of his receipt of £7,500. 
When efforts like these are made so promptly, and 
under circumstances of great difficulty, I think they 
ought to be brought prominently forward. not only 
to the honor of the state making those efforts, but 
as an encouragement to other states, not those of 
South America alone, to go and do likewise. I 
doubt not that New Granada, as it used to be called, 
will find in the future that this effort, greater than 
we realize in this favored land, will serve her well.” 


The regulation strength of the Colombian 
Army in time of peace is 1,500; in time of 
war each state is held to furnish a contingent 
of 1 per cent. of its population. 

The annexed table will, with the details con- 
tained in the Annvat OyoLopapia for 1876 
(p. 116), serve to give a fair idea of the pres- 
ent state of public instruction in the Republic: 


STATES, Population, Pupils. 

ANDAR) cag adevnscicasnces ake 350,000 16,987 
Bolivar......++ veh pevesesowoaeeae, 175,000 : 

Me bnteddcecenrevendedvccece 456,000 6,000 

Ci ET ea deacdscaevss 437,000 11,000 
OOMGIRRTNAIOR 6, 0c cckcvescesesene> 2,000 16, 

MEGMONIOGR Ss dk Fa nicveaseacudeeccs 100,000 2,666 

Santander...... Aer abaDiVentiscecs 174,000 8,243 

‘anamé.. 496,000 8,000 
Tolima OCS eee eeeceeee seecenteessee 251, 4, 

ORME Dk ican oes eRe hates waseets 2,831,000 73,696 


In the absence of official reports of the 
foreign commerce of the United States of 
Colombia, since those published in our volume 
for 1876, we subjoin a few tables of imports 


* These were taken before the beginning of the late war. 
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and exports through the port of Barranquilla, 
from October 11 to November 10, 1877: 


IMPORTS. Pack: 
From Europe.........cevecsecscescacctves 7,720 
United States... 3 << .cccesscdidewtod eens Jods 11,618 
EXPORTS TO EUROPE, Packages. 
Barkicsct cca seessics cede ecape ves enecice es 1,543 
Rathaus. creiece mes seit er eetcccoupaeokeesas 6. 
Rubbers aicenetecencyceteanwoesiavessarieg 87 
Coffee ca eiocess ane cets asee ete cones auees 4,110 
ODACCO:2 s.1< cco g sire wigs ce unis revduawerkicns ss 1,976 
Birds/and ‘bird-sKinascci ccscvessve ce vracssice 2 
Balsam: .3:c'sciscivcsocasteieva rtesewsinescsces 60 
HUGS os cc Sensis ee cele ba'etue oe e'cesesicielcc's 259 
MAUS ai ainsats cea esneds serecee cessec ee nese 9 
AVOry: RUB i235 sec ccs cue vawisacivos$ececiccs.s is 
Starch: 1c eacescessseaswsweuaspeMuesewe sac 
ONATR ace ccs s cov eceae ecu areseaseasaas secs 
COCR os s'iles wialdtanie oadde rble'ss elasiowiesios socio 
Minergis? Jescrcunedsacss acer uenhoses sca 


Hides (number) 
WArl0US...<-3¢ £5300 copa e Riise. se.s0 
SMB (L008)... 60s cafe easeede fase See 16 
SpPodo sens 'sccsics ccs obeetoie ap eatin cigacs $1,275 


From the following decree it will be ob- 
served that the revolution, begun toward the 
end of 1876, was finally put down in August, 
1877, on the 16th of which month Dr. Aquileo 
Parra resumed charge of the Executive power 
of the nation: 


Decree 470 or 1877 (Aveust iH), 
By which the reéstablishment of public order is de- 


clared. 

The President of the United States. of Colombia, 
considering : 

1. That there does not exist in the Republic any 
armed enemy of its institutions ; 

2. That the authority of the Federal Government 
and that of the several States is obeyed without re- 
sistance ; it is decreed: 

ARTICLE 1. Public order is declared reéstablished 
in all the territory of the Union. 

Art. 2. By a separate decree, the Army will be 
reduced to a peace footing. 

Art, 8. The Presidents, Governors, and chief 
ofiicers of the States, and the Prefects of the Terri- 
tories, will dictate the necessary orders by which the 
present decree shall be immediately published by 
proclamation in all parts of the country. Signed by 

SERJIO CAMARGO, Acting President. 
EUSTORJIO SALGAR, See. of the Interior. 
LUIS BERNAL, See. of Hacienda. 

J. M. QUIJANO W., Sec. of the Treasury. 
SANTOS ACOSTA, Sec. of War and Marine. 


General Trujillo, after having long and ob- 
stinately striven for preéminence as candidate 
for the Presidency of the Republic, relinquished 
his pretensions in that direction, and con- 
tented himself with the candidacy for Presi- 
dent of the State of Antioquia, which event 
was regarded as a guarantee of continued 


peace. 

COLORADO. At the election in Colorado 
on t 
Supreme Court, and county and other local 
officers, were chosen. By agreement of the 
executive committees of the two parties the 
candidate for judge was selected by the Bar 


’ valuations. 


of October, only a Judge of the. 
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of the State, and no opposition candidate was 
put in nomination. Wilbur F. Stone was the 
person selected, and he received 22,047 votes, 
out of a total of 22,342, the rest being scat- 
tered among several candidates. The consti- 
tution had provided for submitting to a vote 
of the people the question of requiring the 
Legislature to pass an act extending the right 
of suffrage to women. A vigorous canvass was 
made on this question, in which prominent 
advocates of female suffrage from all parts of 
the country participated. The total vote on 
the proposition was 20,665, of which 6,612 
were in the affirmative and 14,055 in the neg- 
ahi so that it was defeated by a majority of 
441. 

The valuation of property in the State, as 
determined by the Board of Equalization, was 
$45, 756,170.36. 

A case was decided by the Supreme Court 
in December, involving the question of the 
power of the State Board of Equalization to 
increase the total valuation of property as re- 
ported from the various counties. The conclu- 
sions of the Court are stated in the following 
passages of the decision : 


Looking, then, to the provisions of the constitution 
and the statute, we are clearly of the opinion that 
the power to fix and determine the valuation of tax- 
able property is lodged by them in the Assessor and 
the Board of County Commissioners of the several 
counties of the State, and that, when they have un- 
der the law performed this duty and exercised 
this power, the sum of the valuations of the several 
counties so by them found must be taken as the ag- 
gregate. valuation of all the property in the State 
and is conclusive and final as against the State Boar 
of Equalization. The State Board may, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting and equalizing, increase the aggre- 
gate valuation of one county and decrease the ag- 
gregate valuation of another, but they have no power 
to increase the sum of all the valuations of the sev- 
eral counties of the State. That aggregate valuation 
has been found for them, and feed by the authority 
and in the mode prescribed by the law. This view 
is not only sanctioned by the force of the. general 
provisions of the statute, considered as a whole, but 
also by the phraseology of the sections under consid- 
eration. The board is to adjust and equalize the val- 
uation. This term “ valuation”? here imports values 
already estimated and fixed, and must be referred, 
for the measure of its force and meaning, to the 
mode prescribed by law for estimating and fixing 
The aggregate material with which the 
board can deal is thus limited; they may adjust and 
equalize it among the several counties, but they can- 
not add to its value. 


The extension of the Colorado Oentral Rail- 
road, from Longmont to Cheyenne, connecting 
Denver with the Union Pacific at the latter 
point, was completed on the 1st of November. 

The State University of Colorado was opened 
at Boulder on the 5th of September, and Dr. 
Joseph A. Sewall was installed as its first pres- 
ident. This institution was originally provided 
for in an act of the Territorial Legislature in 
1861; but no appropriation was made, and no 
action taken to carry out the purpose of the 
law. On the revision of the laws in 1868, it 
was in substance reénacted. In 1870 the 
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subject was brought up in the Legislature again, 
and an attempt made to remove the location. 
The people of Boulder, however, by subscribing 
a large amount toward the erection of « proper 
building, secured its retention there. In 1874 
the Legislature appropriated $15,000 for the 
construction of the building, on condition that 
an equal amount be raised by the people of 
Boulder. This was immediately pledged, and 
the trustees began operations, securing plans 
and making a contract for the work in 1875. 
The corner-stone was laid on the 20th of Sep- 
tember of that year; and in the fall of 1876 
the building was accepted by the trustees. It 
is of brick, 112 feet by 81, and four stories high. 
Its whole cost was about $110,000. It is under 
the charge of a board of regents, of which L. 
W. Dolloff is president, and Junius Berkley 
secretary. President Sewall, when chosen, 
was Professor of Natural Sciences in the State 
Normal School of Illinois. He is a native of 
Scarborough, Me., and received a medical edu- 
cation in Boston, Mass. He afterward pur- 
sued a course of study in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School of Harvard University. The Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in the new University 
is Justin E. Dow, a native of Newbury, Mass., 
and a graduate of Dartmouth College. 

The present State government consists of 
John L. Routt, Governor; Lafayette Head, 
Lieutenant-Governor; Wm. M. Clark, Secre- 
tary of State; D.C. Crawford, Auditor; George 
©. Corning, Treasurer; J. O. Shattuck, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; and A. J. 
Sampson, Attorney-General. The first Legis- 
lature closed its session in March. Its principal 
work was the preparation and adoption of a 
code of laws, which was printed in English, 
German, and Spanish. Three new counties 
were formed—Routt, Gunnison, and Custer— 
making the whole number 30. The total 
valuation of property is $40,882,412.36, of 
which $23,552,397.01 is real estate, and $17,- 
330,015.35 personal. Taxes are paid on 1,552,- 
774 acres of cultivated land. The State has 
no bonded debt, and the floating indebtedness, 
in the form of warrants selling at about 95 
cents on the dollar, will probably be liquidated 
from the tax levy of the year. The product of 
gold and silver bullion for the year was about 
$7,500,000; the value of agricultural products 
was about $3,192,500; cattle and horses, 
$7,410,000; wool, $750,000. There are ‘valu- 
able deposits of coal in Colorado, and consid- 
erable progress has been made in mining it. 
The product of the year is put at $611,563. 
There are three varieties of coal found in the 
State: the ordinary lignite of the northern 
part of the State, the semi-bituminous or gas 
coals of Cafion City and Trinidad, and the so- 
called semi-anthracites of the Gunnison and 
Lower Bear River. There are seven lines of 
railroad in the State, six of which have a ter- 
minus at Denver. The following statement 
di the number of miles operated in the 

ate: : 
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BROAD GAUGE. 


Kgnsas: Pachhle ic. 505 sides vc ese aasre casings 268 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé............. 138 
MONVEP VACIUC oisocc sinc cs cces oaiatne cee ons 106 
Boulder Valleyic, sou ck vis atscascuistsnecs cs t's 28 
Colorado: Oentral ; 53s seict sin sae as aesies gee ve <0 135 

Total: broad) PAU. 225 c.cas osises cos vat ce 675 


Colorado Central coco cos cccck oo nese ade oars 664 

Denverand South: Barks shes sete ences 17 
‘Totaknarvow: gauve.cis sc adsc cee cc cee ces 380} 
Total railroad imiles d.403 50% uvscsondiee 10554 


During the year 182 miles of road have been 
built by the Colorado Central and the Denver 
and Rio Grande companies. 

A complete system of public education. has 
been established under the law passed by the 
first Legislature. A State Superintendent is 
elected by the people every two years; and 
thereis a county superintendent chosen in each 
county. Besides the State University at Boul- 
der, which has a permanent endowment of 
75,000 acres of land granted. by the national 
Government, and is supported by a tax of one- 
fiftieth of a mill on the dollar of all the taxable 
property in the State, there is a School of Mines 
at Golden, and an Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Colorado Springs; while an Agricult- 
ural College has been provided for, and will 
be speedily established at Fort Collins. 

COMMERCE, INTERNATIONAL. — For 
four or five years the entire commercial world 
has been laboring under one of those periodi- 
cal crises which seem to be the unavoidable 
drawback of modern times. These crises are, 
indeed, caused by the very activity and elasti- 
city of commercial enterprise in the modern 
world, and their extent and gravity are aug- 
mented by the very closeness and complexity of 
the mercantile ties and influences which con- 
nect communities and nations with each other, 
and which are, under normal circumstances, 
the source of their economic prosperity. The 
late period of depression has probably extend- 
ed more widely, and will have a longer dura- 
tion, than any similar one. The causes of the 
mercantile paralysis and social misery were dif- 
ferent in different countries and in different 
industrial branches; but all of them—the ex- 
haustion of war, the fever of speculation, the 
undue stimulation of certain industries and the 
squandering of labor in useless works, the in- 
flation of nominal values and uncertainty of 
prices in countries having a paper currency, 
besides the natural causes of the failure of 
crops, inundations, conflagrations, and other 
disasters, and the political causes of changing 
governments, uncertain policies, and rumored 
wars—culminated when the period of con- 
traction set in, and the financial shock was 
communicated from industrial centre to indus- 
trial centre, and from land to land. Great 
Britain, possessing the firmest foothold in the 
markets of the world through her useful me- 
chanical productions, has not suffered as much 
as other countries; yet the growth of commer- 
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cial enterprise in central Europe and Ameri- 
ca before the period of contraction, and the 
very struggle to maintain the new industries 
during that period, have, no doubt, seriously 
and permanently reduced the dominion of Brit- 
ish commercial supremacy. The returns of 
French commerce show a great shrinkage in 
the foreign trade; but the greater decline in 
the importations than in the exportations is a 
new proof of the proverbial prudence and fru- 
gality of the French; and the volume of their 
commerce is still enormous, and sufficient to 
maintain the most expensive public adminis- 
tration—save that of Great Britain, if we in- 
clude the expenses of loca] government in the 
latter—with a costlier military establishment 
than that of any other non-belligerent power, 
and to preserve the national credit under the 
heaviest public debt in the world. The collapse 
of speculative enterprise in Austria, and after- 
ward in Germany, after they had received a 
stimulus from the influx of the French war- 
forfeit of five milliards, subjected those coun- 
tries to a severe revulsion; but the commercial 
enterprise and ambition thus awakened in Ger- 
many may bear lasting fruit in the growth of 
industrial branches formerly pursued only in 
France and England, and in the increase of the 
foreign depots for German wares. It is Ger- 
many and England especially which have been 
impelled, by the contraction of trade, to seek 
new markets for their goods; and the opening 
up of new currents of commerce may be count- 
ed among the indirect benetits of the hard times. 
There are various reasons why America has 
not taken a proportionate share in the rivalry 
for the world’s market. The advantage of 
shipping owned and controlled in the country, 
and sailing regular courses to foreign ports, 
favors England in the race, and Germany, who 
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possesses the next largest carrying-trade on 
the high seas. The imposts on raw and partly 
manufactured materials prohibit competition 
in many articles. The higher rates of wages 
prevailing in the United States are not in every 
case synonymous with dearer production; but 
the traditions of American trade which lead 
the merchants to expect larger returns or more 
immediate returns on their capital than the un- 
dertakers of other countries, and their want of 
mercantile connections and an acquaintance 
with the conditions and requirements of foreign 
markets, are serious hinderances, while, more- 
over, the tide of exchanges does not set in favor- 
ably until the new commercial channels have 
been opened. The mind of the European busi- 
ness world has been considerably taken up this 
last year with several changes in commercial 
treaties. Most of the new provisions are in 
the direction of free trade, although every 
concession has been opposed by representa- 
tives of powerful interests and violent preju- 
dices. Another question which has forced itself 
in an unpleasant way on the attention of the 
commercial community is the silver question ; 
Germany’s forcible adoption of the single gold 
standard, effected at the cost of many millions, 
having seriously disturbed the foreign trade 
of India, China, Chili, and other silver-paying 
countries, and placed embarrassing obstacles in 
the way of specie resumption by the French 
Government, and the Government of the Unit- 
ed States (see article Currency). Before the 
season of comparative stagnation now existing 
there was an active development of industrial 
facilities and commercial connections in all 
countries, as may be seen in the subjoined ta- 
ble presenting the exports of different coun- 
tries, both agricultural and industrial, per head 
of the population, for the years 1868—74: 


COUNTRIES. 1868 1869. 1870. 1871 1872. 1878. 1874. 
AJnited States. .ccccasss ce ss $7 61 7 72 $10 61 $12 73 $12 00 14 10 $15 82 
Great Britain .. 0.6.52... 000 86 00 7 44 88 58 44 82 49 72 49 14 47 04 
BPENOG Two inc cane anissnat 20 60 22 12 18 16 18 14 26 34 26 52 26 04 
PRUSWIB Sachsen ia ssc suct pees 8 28 8 67 8 19 9 79 8 66 9 07 9 80 
1 (BEA Ore cerer 6 52 52 6 38T 9 06 9 57 9 75 8 15 
WOWIUIMN: sees cs cs ao. es uses 53 39 61 73 63 03 85 23 87 00 89 67 85 75 
MRUASIN 0c edison yiesaee sss 218 2 56 8 47 3 56 3 16 8 52 416 
Sweden <.cves csc caraenece l 7 55 TST 9 68 10 16 12 79 14 00 14 38 


The allowances to be made, in considering the 
above statement, for the imperfections of sta- 
tistical returns and for the genera] diminution 
of the purchasing-power of money, it is im- 
possible to determine. It is sure, however, 
that the improvements in the agents of produc- 
tion and in the means of communication have 
been such that many commodities are much 
cheaper; and the quantities in which they are 
produced, and the ability to purchase of the 
people of many countries, are vastly greater 
than were a few years ago. 

The report of the British Commissioners of 
Customs for 1876 showed an excess of merchan- 
dise imports over exports of £125,968,263, or 
44 per cent. of the total imports. This is the 


largest excess of imports in any year, although 
for 22 years—ever since the revenue returns 
were first compiled—the imports have inva- 
riably exceeded the exports, and by annual 
amounts of 50 millions sterling and more. 
The commissioners explain this constant excess 
of imports as the result of English investments 
made abroad, the profits of which, with the 
earnings of British vessels, are returned to Eng- 
land in the shape of imports. A cause of the 
large increase in this balance may be accounted 
for by the fact of British capital having been 
called home within the past couple of years 
from abroad, the investments proving no longer 
sufficiently profitable. Another factor in this 
calculation, less satisfactory to English pride, 
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is undoubtedly the sharper competition with 
British manufactures. The fall in the prices 
of many staples within 10 years is noteworthy, 
cotton sinking in price from £4 12s. 2d. per 
ewt. to £3 0s. 5d., the quantities imported 
having greatly increased. America resumed its 
position as chief source of supply in 1876, In- 
dia furnishing 965,000 cwt. less than in 1875. 
The imports of wool have largely increased, 
the whole increase being supplied by Australia. 
The manufactures in which importations have 
increased are principally cotton fabrics, wool- 
ens, and iron and steel products. The total im- 
portations amounted to £374,004,000, against 
£378,941,000 in 1875, showing an increase of 
£638,000. Of articles of consumption, there was 
a large increase in the importation of neces- 
saries: live animals and bacon, £800,000 in- 
crease; butter, £1,200,000 increase; Indian 
corn, increase £4,600,000; hams, eggs, pota- 
toes, pork, spirits, wine, and tobacco, £38,700,- 
000increase. Wheat,on the other hand,showed 
a decrease of £4,300,000, and the imports of 
barley and oats also were less. Articles of 
consumption of secondary importance showed 
the influence of the hard times, the falling off 
being about £5,000,000 in cheese, coffee, rice, 
sugar, tea, spices, etc. In materials for the 
staple manutactures, there was an improve- 
ment toward the end of the year in the impor- 
tations of cotton, wool, jute, hides, flax, and 
silk. The cotton was nearly the same in quan- 
tity, but £6,000,000 less in value than in 1875. 
There was a decreased importation of hemp, 
flax, lead, nitre, pyrites, tin, and quicksilver, 
and an increase in wool, timber, jute, silk, and 
many minor articles. In timber the increase 
was £4,000,000. The increase of £2,300,000 
in the value of raw silk imported was largely 
owing to a rise in price. In silk manufactures 
there was a decline; but in woolen and cotton 
textiles the increasing importations are omi- 
nous. The fact that American cotton goods, 
preferable in texture and price to the domestic 
fabrics, are on sale in the shops and on the 
markets of London and Manchester, has been 
frequently commented upon with misgivings 
by the English press within the past year or 
two. The increased balance against England in 
the trade of 1876 is owing almost entirely to 
an enormous shrinkage in the export trade. 
This was for the greater part attributable to 
the contraction of trade all over the world, and 
to the overstocking of foreign markets with 
British goods in previous years; but the more 
active competition of foreign manufactures, 
before which British industry is abating its su- 
premacy year by year, is an important and sig- 
nificant item in the account. For several years 
past the English mind has been filled with 
gloomy forebodings for the future of their 
country’s trade. It is not that they have yet 
suffered any serious decline, for the staple char- 
acter of their products and their immense re- 
serves of capital have enabled them to sustain 
the recent contraction of consumption bet- 


ter than the younger competing industries of 
other countries. But the fact that the Conti- 
nental nations, where wages are lower and 
mechanical production has lately been exten- 
sively introduced, and the United States, where 
mechanical methods are generally shorter, and 
where, as an offset for higher wages, the work- 
men are more laborious, are now paying es- 
pecial attention to the industries which have 
been the main-stay of English prosperity and 
have been monopolized by her industrialists, 
gives England cause to fear that she is passing 
the turning-point in her fortunes. As regards 
America, British producers have long ceased 
to assert themselves in that market in many 
branches of industry; while they are becom- 
ing more and more dependent on America for 
many necessities. In 1865, according to the 
British customs returns, English exports to the 
United States amounted to 122 million dollars 
and the imports from there to 843 millions. 
In 1876, England exported not more than 98 
millions to the United States, and imported 
from there 367 millions. Not only are Europe 
and America fast becoming independent of 
England in the textile industries, although her 
cotton goods are still a necessity in all coun- 
tries, and her spinners furnish the yarn for many 
of the Continental fabrics, but in the iron in- 
dustries, in which the British kingdom has 
always been facile princeps, great improve- 
ments have been made not only in America 
but on the continent of Europe, and now even 
the English themselves prefer French locomo- 
tives, common bars and girder-iron from Bel- 
gium, German scissors, and American edge- 
tools. Many examples might be given of for- 
eign manufactures which have supplanted the 
English ware in their own island, or threaten 
to supplant them, such as leather, hardware, 
watches, locks, machinery from America, Ger- 
man paper, Belgian and French jewelry, etc. 
In some cases this is owing to actual deteriora- 
tion in the British products, as, for instance, the 
unimportant but significant article, the common 
house-clock, which, on the authority of Sir E. 
Beckett in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” has 
so deteriorated, in spite of the improvements 
in machinery, that it is fast being driven out of 
the market by the American plain and French 
and German ornamental clocks. The steady 
decline of English exports since 1878, with the 
concurrent and remarkable increase in the im- 
ports and in the balance against the country, is 
shown in the tabulated survey of the total com 
merce for the last seven years, given below : 


Exports of | Total Exports, 
: Imports, [British Produce) Britis, nee 
x and Manufact-| Foreign, and 
ures. Colonial. =e 
1870, .. |£808,257,498 |£199,586,822 |£244,080.577 | £59,176,916 
1871...| 881,015,480 | 223,066,162 | 283,574,700 47,440,780 
1872...| 354,693,624 | 256,257,847 | 814,588,884 40,104,790 
1873...| 871,287,872 | 255,164,608 | 811,004,576 60,282,796 
1874,..| 870,082,701 | 289,558,121 | 297,650,464 72,432,287 
1875,..| 878,939,577 | 228,465,963 | 281,612,823 92,827,254 
1876,..| 875,154,708 | 200,639,204 | 256,776,602} 118,878,101 
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The chronicle of prices in the London mar- 
kets for the first six months of 1877 shows an 
increasing depression and continued sinking of 
prices, with the exception of breadstuffs and 
foods, and the single material saltpetre, whose 
rise was from the same cause which operated 
in a contrary manner on other commodities— 
the Russo-Turkish war. The cotton market 
was weak and inactive, with a constant de- 
cline, notwithstanding the shortness of the 
American crop. The wool trade was but a 
trifle firmer, with a decline of prices, which 
were kept from further sinking by the com- 
petition of foreign buyers in the London and 
Liverpool auctions. The iron industries snuf- 
fered severely, and Scotch pig was quoted in 
the middle of the year at 54s. 3d. the ton— 
just half its price four years before; while coal 

ad fallen from 29s. to 19s. since 1873. The 
report of the Board of Trade for the first three- 
quarters of 1877 shows a further increase of 
imports and decrease of exports compared with 
the same portion of the previous year. Total 
imports for nine months: 1877, £292,528,000; 
1876, £282,217,000. Total exports: 1877, 
£147,664,000; 1876, £151,035,000. The re- 
turns for September gave a bad augury for trade. 
There was a decrease in the importations of cot- 
ton, flax, and raw silk, and a decline in both the 
quantities and values of the principal exports 
compared with the same month the year be- 
fore. The export of British textile yarns dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1877 showed a 
decline of 25 per cent. since 1875, while the 
export of piece-goods declined in a similar 
ratio. The loss of European markets for cot- 
tons was partly made good by large shipments 
to the new markets of China, Bengal, and Java. 
There has been a decline in the English ex- 
ports of woolen stuffs for the last three or four 
years, which is out of all proportion with the 
contraction in the same business in France, 
Germany, and other countries. Another indi- 
cation of the successful competition of the 
continent in this industry are the increasing 
quantities of Australian wool, generally un- 
combed, bought on foreign accounts. The im- 
portation of wool from the Australian colonies 
has assumed huge proportions, and the produc- 
tion is fast increasing. The export of colonial 
wool from England for nine months, in thou- 
sands of pounds, in three years has been: To 
Germany—1875, 18,601; 1876, 19,673; 1877, 
21,620. To Belgium—1875, 34,428; 1876, 28,- 
066; 1877, 31,791. -To France—1875, 66,202; 
1876, 74,016; 1877, 71,188. 

In France, as in England, the financial ebb 
and its pressure upon the people did not set in 
until the shock had prostrated business in sev- 
eral other countries; and the immediate cause 
of the hara times in both lands.was the de- 
peer ta ‘export commerce rather than 
any internal financial derangements. But the 
seeds of the disease had been sown in these 
countries, as in others, long before the symp- 
‘oms appeared; the productive facilities in 
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particular branches of trade had been rashly 
extended beyond their proper proportions in 
the economy of commerce, and a numerous 
portion of the people were drawn into occupa- 
tions which could not be maintained; while, 
notably in England, in the rush and fiood of an 
over-stimulated commerce and apparent pros- 
perity, the industrial and other classes were 
encouraged in extravagant habits of consump- 
tion and capricious indulgences, which again 
occupied the labor of other workers uselessly, 
who might otherwise have contributed to the 
solid welfare of the nation. Such aberrations 
can be cured in England by the corrective of 
hard times; but graver burdens, inflicted by the 
authority of the governments, weigh down the 
productive powers of France and other Conti- 
nental countries. The debts of several states 
have been largely increased of late years, partly, 
however, for useful purposes, the effect being to 
insure a life of idleness and luxurious indulgence 
to those who enjoy the interest of the public 
loans, and impose a tribute upon the productive 


‘classes in increased taxes; the taxes being still 


further augmented, while the productive ability 
of the people is at the same time diminished 
alarmingly, by the maintenance of enormous 
military establishments. Furthermore, chiefly 
in consequence of the modern militia system, 
which now oppresses like an incubus the indus- 
try of most European nations, frequent ramors 
of coming war depress the spirit of industrial 
enterprise. f 

Among the surest criteria of temporary 
prosperity or distress among a people are the 
changes in their habits of daily consumption. 
Of all nations, the French people are, perhaps, 
the readiest to contract their expenses at the 
prospect of adverse times, and are capable of 
carrying their economy the farthest without pri- 
vation. The large exportations of certain pre- 
served and prepared foods to Europe, especially 
from America (see CommERcE (FOREIGN) OF 
THE Unirep Starss), have chiefly arisen from 
the necessities of the times for cheaper foods. 
The sale, in Paris, of 9,271 horses, asses, and 
mules, for food, in 1876, or 2,406 more than in 
1875, is an instructive commentary on the 
times. The export of the novel and singular 
article of commerce called ‘“ oleomargarine,” 
or “ butterine,” from New York, is alike sig- 
nificant. Of this artificial butter, during the 
seven months ending March 31, 1877, there were 
8,549,629 lbs., amounting to $481,747, shipped 
from New York to Europe: 2,355,250 lbs. of 
this went to France, and 991,329 lbs. to Eng- 
land. Very little of the article is consumed in 
the United States. This industry has grown 
to considerable dimensions with remarkable 
rapidity. 

The diminishment of the capacity for con- 
sumption in all parts of the Western world 
may be judged from the following tables, show- 
ing the imports of raw materials and exports 
of manufactures for the first half of the last 
three years in England and France: 
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EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL MANUFAOTURES, 
FROM FRANCE. FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 
ARTICLES, 

1877. 1876. 1875. 187%. 1876. 1875. 
Woven fabrics of silk and floss silk........ $26,807,507 | $30,578,534 | $41,038,862 | $3,887,805 | $3,742,463 | $4,060,141 
Woven fabrics of wool............0. @iviviers 26,795,155 28,202. 704 | 29,061,940 89,426,040 | 45,441,657 51,882,659 
Woven fabrics of cotton...........sceeeees 6,065,411 6,207,073 7'363,354 125,605,172 | 183,065,587 139; 207, "312 
Woven fabrics of flax and hemp. Pelican eeelne 2,857,172 2,861,997 2,850,610.| 14,732,848 | 14,925, 689, 1 
Woven fabrics of jute.........cccccscccces 71,989 40,1 120,432 8,414,556 8,678,194 636,506 
Yarn, woolen and worsted........ Soweenas 2,287,436 2,610,518 8,943,762 1,779,637 9,740, 11,527,890 
Thread and yarn, cotton...... oc cceceecess 73, 862,068 410,511 28,482,181 29,792,638 81,059,490 

and yarn, flax and hemp........ .. 609,880 646,550 1,544,579 8,215,187 8,748,258 287, 
Thread and yarn, jute................ asiees 89,3. 119,081 171,577 85,974 602,160 526,118 
Hides and skins, dressed or tanned..... ane 7,889, TTT 6,875,818 529,442 2,651,048 2,779,586 8,875,877 
Leather and skins, manufactures of........ 4,606,240 | 16,208.315) 14, 897, 670 8,585,940 4,281,319 4,347,518 
Hats of all kinds............ ce acecsea seer 8,362,446 2,959,076 x 29-714 2,801,009 2,812,624 2,797,585 
GOPURE (ONID): < 2.0.5/s:cicibisicia gislsiebislareteaceee 3, 290,851 825,591 688,624 711,2 174,702 
Machines, and parts of..:.......... secevee| 2,019,166 | 2,055,450 | 2,218,908 | 15,084,801 | 17,498,924| 21,982,520 
Duley and hardware........... Seed cc: os 6,197,616 341,834 7,695,875 7,526,80 8,691,562 10,080,197 
Se RaN careers Saiple Sie cia sisistalcts stale 3,730 751,735 992,213 11892, T51 2,135,852 8,908,057 
Sigewuboer, manufactures of............, 552, 366 580,930 836,206 1,758,280 1,801,076 2,060,275 

Hosiery, small wares, embroideries, and 

MOCMOWOFK oc ass estsicte sce coccccccccece| 11,982,019} 12,568,982 | 192,727,885 8,649,488 9,057,490 12,730,478 
Paper and cardboard...... PAGO COC ER OAa IOS 2,834,398 3,160,182 8,187,974 1,516,787 1,494,899 2,278,926 

Earthen and china ware..... bce neskane cee 1,257,202 1,512,348 1,851,000 4,079,055 4,076,160 117, 
Candles of all kinds. . cre cosononacc 803,589 561.487 841,287 451,427 827,185 896,615 

GRIM. co ciosesitars ten ee eate Kietaieiers eeevcces 1,007,846 ,065, 907,293 914,820 701,862 744, 
EON, TOMDOG. 32s 6:0 :sic, 6 poicivisiclelwiais cocccces 9,751,518 14,595,239 | 14,844,532 8,569,728 8,126,214 2,604,921 
Paints and colors........ ec cccccccccccees 946,472 989,318 921,189 2,885,543 2,582,982 8,018,184 
Glass and glassware.......esccsscvcccsocs 2,581, 182 2.970, 270 8,414, 749 2,103,893 2,316,193 2,707,597 
Chemicals ..... scnieps Rida ae selesiausisce sles 4 957,205 4 484, 934 4.982, 681 9;306, 074 9,506,601 10,528,729 
‘Total: s2c6>% seceeeerecececcesooeees $136,545,956 | $150,595,391 | $167,208,831 |$296,394,925 $818,587,837 | $858,177,069 

IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS, 
FROM FRANCE. | FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 
ARTICLES. 

1877. 1876. | 1875. | 1877. 1876. 1875. 
Hides ase, SKINS, FAW.....eeeeeeeeeeeceees| $15,058,476 | $15,528,587 | $19,565,182 | $9,656,176 | $7,647,046 | $10,179,978 
WOOL PEW sone se oases 451,339 27,277,462 | 33,120,587 | 84,526,087 88,098,852 78,528,998 

Silk, tae jaa floss silk. . 21,685,094 | 39,974,546 | 26,930,641 | 12,612,.748| 8,047,828 (682, 
1,364,896 584,736 1,127,813 8,613.590 8,429,275 8,480,227 
Hemp, raw 1,517,945 | 1,482,626 08,24 4,648,001 544, 4,608,068 

raw 10,565,206 8,269,999 6,108,064 | 12,809,154 7,253,9 8,436,2' 

Cotton, raw.. 25,110,072 | 26,970,785 | 26,612,884 | 114,644,128 124° 105,948 140, 195; 7a 

Kas RMea ORAS? GaNKa os 1,158,193 ,049, 1,043,9 572,681 p72 . 645,00 
Guano and other manures 6,512,013 8,024,310 2,939,390 6,823,129 7,505,963 8.260158 
Ivory, animal, unmanufactured 892, 1, im 1,453,290 1,478,187 1,778,284 
Oil made from seeds........ 880, 459,147 124,678 1,842,122 1,616,375 1,441,181 
1,645,904 2,951,742 9ST, 774 1,570,441 2,484, 648,287 
507,011 28,794 587,119 59,7 248, 298,558 
479, 412 880,982 808,993 1115,154 1,304,101 2,454,188 
731,663 704,836 519,170 4,354,080 4,401,365 5,027,650 
2,812,833 2,365,794 1; Fe 201 2,371,198 2,525,019 8,594,289 
k. 527,4 521,100 572 780, 796,125 750,191 
Wood, timber and lumber isd all kinds. 18,581,024 | 16,052,582) 11, 380 824 | 22,065,888} 24,770,971 16,763,401 
Madder........-.00 ats 57, 5d, 145,90 835, 677,480 1,211,075 

Brimstone . 829,514 1,001,863 1,089,884 855,569 600,809 782, 
Petroleum . ri 2,116,631 2,365,987 935,85 8,825,889 2,106,595 1,260,483 
Minerals of all kinds. 8,695,564 8,800, 8,162,691 298,308 8,454,893 8.480.176 
Iron, unmanufactured.. 1,652,080 1,489,780 1,219,874 896,402 6,731, 7,000,882 
Steel, unmanufactured. . 860,52 868,998 6,664 181,806 865,84: 207,282 
Copper, unmanufactured 4,435,140 4.916.289 2,619,782 "467,170 7,869,768 9,711,874 
, unmanufactured, . 2,066,644 1,968,021 2,064,714 5,255,969 4,079,248 4,282,477 
Tin, unmanufactured... 939,910 1,048,987 1,028,888 2,569,023 8,253,78 4,304,672 
—_ unmanufactured... 1,823,078 1,737,198 1,535,122 2,246,520 2,180,707 1,978,829 
etree ee esha cites 457, 829,644 368,41 215,774 166,366 198,000 
N itrates of potash and of soda. 2,711,457 2,077,645 2,520,966 988, 5,296,113 5,641,583 
Chemical products, other.. 1,842,378 1,573,915 466, 2,614,764 2,945,952 2,637,845 
Cochineal 924, 426,337 11,4 890, 826 1,204,706 
Indigo..... 8,046,119 2,646,995 2,378,918 7,811,033 7,953, 6,974,441 
Catechu..... 861,875 885,421 s cee edd a eaaassime 
TOR ceccscvsess seesscesececerseees 164,901,709 | $170,111,858 $155,997,075 |$339,295,737 $340, 740,149 | "$345,919,497 


The foreign commerce of France has stead- 
ily increased since the German war, in spite of 
the extra burdens which the war imposed upon 
the people, and in spite of deficient harvests 
in 1872 and 1873, until in 1876, owing to the 
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lows: 


diminished demand in other countries, her for- 
eign exports began to decline. 
commerce from 1870 to 1876 was, in millions 
of francs and fractions of millions, as fol- 
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1870. 1871. 1872. 1878. 1874. 1875. 1876, 
Tupgetscsa sks seeeenstansenc 2781.5 8393.2 8447.4 8554.8 8718.1 8672.3 8675.8 
Paice tetera eo aewes 2860.2 2865.6 8679.1 8787.8 8877.7 4022.1 8828.0 
Woeals cs evae iss cacdsves 5641.7 6258.8 7126.5 7342.1 7595.8 7694.4 7508.8 


The principal countries, and trade with each 
in millions of francs, with the increase or de- 
crease likewise in millions, in parentheses, 
were, in 1876, as follows: Imports—England, 
650 (+27); Belgium, 405 (—35); Italy, 415 
(+92); Germany, 889 (+40); United States, 
265 (+75). Exports—England, 1,033 (—34); 
Belgium, 446 (—81); Germany, 431 (+4); 
Switzerland, 279 (—36); United States, 230 
(—31); Italy, 216 (—3). | 

In 1877 the exports continued to decline, 
while the aggregate importations showed a fur- 
ther increase. The returns for the first eight 
months of 1877 in juxtaposition with those of 
the same portion of 1876 were, in francs, as fol- 
lows: 


IMPORTS. 
187%. 1876. 
Articles of food............. 600,137,000 569,186,000 
Raw materials .............. 1,899,431,000 | 1,477,881,000 
Manufactures............... 303,844,000 316,348,000 
Other articles............... 123,591,000 170,265,000 
LOCH Soveccucescmsee ess 2,427,003,000 | 2,533,680,000 
EXPORTS. 
1877. 1876. 
Manufactures............... 1,189,200,000 | 1,266,568,000 
Foods and raw materials..... 939,067,000 939,968,000 
Other articles..........:.... 133,478,000 121,884,000 
UUM. 26 stneapeeescaiesp 2,261,745,000 | 2,328,420,000 


The account stood, at the end of ten months: 
Imports, 3,080,447,000 francs, against 8,284,- 
861,000 francs in 1876; of these, 778,550,000 
francs articles of food, against 764,714,000 
francs. Exports, 2,853,385,000 francs, against 
8,012,682,000 franes. 

The principal imports which showed an in- 
crease over the first eight months of 1876 were: 
Sugar, increase from 71 to 82 millions; meat, 
15 to 26; tallow, 26 to 36; flax, 27 to 88; wool, 
205 to 217; oil-seeds, 65 to 82; ore, 20 to 30. 
Among the imports showing a decrease, the 
chief ones were: Breadstuffs, 147 to 116 mill- 
ions; wines; coffee, 71 to 63; silk, 313 to 
142; cotton, 159 to 154; coal; copper; woolen 
cloths, 55 to 50; cotton goods, 53 to 48. The 
exports showilg a gain were: Leather, 48 to 
58 millions; jewelry, 35 to 41; chemicals, 19 
to 25; breadstuffs, 83 to 188; wines, 138 to 
141; eggs, 33 to 35; butter, 63 to 70; wool, 45 
to 54. A decline was shown in the following: 
Silk fabrics, 214 to 186; woolen goods, 206 to 
200; leather goods, 104 to 97; tools, 46 to 40; 
small wares, 95 to 93; hops, 58 to 54; refined 
sugar, 99 to 66; spirits, 74 to 41; raw sugar, 
22 to 3. The principal fluctuations are trace- 
able to a failure in the silk crop and in the 


domestic sugar crop, and to a fair harvest suc- 
ceeding a deficient one. The returns of the 
production of sugar give, for the year ending 
August 31, 1877, 245,000 tons, against 463,000 
in the previous season. 

A depression in the Lyons silk-weaving estab- 
lishments, which had existed for eight months, 
showed signs of relief in May, 1877, when 800 
looms, which had been idle, commenced work 
again, and the dyers were again employed full- 
time who had been on half-time. About the 
end of June, 1876, when it became apparent 
that the silk crop was not greater than one- 
third the usual production, the prices of manu- 
factured silks rose rapidly, the advance on some 
descriptions being over 100 per cent. These 
prices were to a large extent speculative, and, 
consumption declining greatly, they fell again, 
reaching a point about 10 per cent. above the 
initial rates, in the spring of 1877. The Euro- 
pean silk crop was again a failure in 1877, being 
about half an ordinary crop. 

In France, as well as in Germany, the pro- 
tectionist spirit has been rife among the man- 
ufacturers. A proposition to revise the com- 
mercial treaty with England, reducing the 15 
per cent. duties on cotton manufactures, raised 
a great outcry. The French Government in- 
sisted on a reciprocal reduction in the English 
wine-duties. There was a pressure brought 
upon the Government for a higher protective 
tariff on cotton yarn. 

In consequence of the French commercial 
treaty, in accordance with which French duties 
on English manufactures were reduced to 30 
per cent. or under in 1860, and to a maximum 
of 25 per cent. ad valorem in 1864, while the 
English duties on silks and other French man- 
ufactures were abolished and the wine imposts 
reduced, the English imports from France in- 
creased from about 17 millions sterling to about 
47 millions, and the exports to that country 
increased 185 per cent. 

The foreign trade returns of Italy for the 
first half of 1877 exhibit an increase of imports 
from 611,914,709 lire in the first six months of 
1876 to 638,366,006 lire, and a decrease of ex- 
ports from 573,196,524 lire to 488,830,575 lire. 
The wine-exports diminished 24 million lire; 
silk, 37 millions; and breadstuffs, 16 millions. 
The imports in the same three classes increased, 
on the other hand, 8 millions, 25 millions, and 
16 millions respectively. The foreign com- 
merce of Italy has shown a remarkable devel- 
opment since the date of the national unifica- 
tion. The volume of trade has increased from 
1,300 million lire in 1861 to 2,546 millions in 
1876—nearly double; while the export side 
has constantly gained upon the imports, al- 
though the balance has remained constantly 
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against Italy, the growth being from 479 mill- 
ion lire in 1861 to 1,216 millions in 1876, and 
that of the imports from 821 to 1,329 millions. 
This increase in exports is due in great measure 
to improvements in agriculture. The exporta- 
tion of raw silk was at alow ebb in the earlier 
part of the period, the crop falling in 1864 to 
1,781,000 kilogrammes ; but owing to the suc- 
cessful treatment of the silk-worm disease, 
whick threatened to destroy the silk culture in 
Europe, the crops increased to about 3 million 
kilogrammes, until in 1876 and 1877 the re- 
appearance of the malady, with unfavorable 
weather, reduced the yield to one-third the 
usual quantity in the first year, and one-half in 
the second. 

A severe financial crisis experienced in Por- 
tugal in 1876 was attributed by the British con- 
sul-general to the large increase in the number 
of banks, the nominal capital in joint-stock 
banking institutes having grown from 26} mill- 
ion dollars in 1871 to 634 millions by the end 
of 1875. There were large and reckless trans- 
actions on the exchange in Spanish 3 per cents. 
which led to a call on the banks for money, 
which, after the suspension of one or two banks 
in the north, changed to a panic and general 
run on all the banks, which culminated on the 
18th of August, some of the oldest and most 
esteemed banks in the kingdom stopping pay- 
ment, The Government then intervened with 
an order delaying payment 60 days, and, with 
repayments of advances and loans of additional 
sums, it assisted the banks, and restored con- 
fidence to a considerable extent. 

The causes of the financial crisis in Germany 
and Austria, where the bursting of the bubble 
of speculation and inflated values first occurred, 
are not far to seek. The French Government 
paid over to the German Government the ex- 
acted war-indemnity with wonderful rapidity. 
This amounted to 5,567,067,277 francs, less 


825,098,400 francs, the purchase-money of the 


Alsace-Lorraine railway. It was paid in drafts 
on Frankfort and other German cities, Lon- 
don, Holland, and Belgium, and German and 
French notes and coin, This enormous amount 
was applied in paying up the debts of the sin- 
gle states, in building fortresses and ships, and 
other military expenses, in paying war-claims 
and donations, in establishing an invalid fund 
of 187 million thalers, and in an entire recoin- 
age, and the transformation of the currency 
to a gold basis. The repayment of the public 
debts and the displacement of other invest- 
ments left great amounts in the hands of the 

eople, who, dreaming of a new industrial era, 
invested them in newly-started manufacturing, 
mining, and credit establishments. The num- 
ber of joint-stock companies was trebled. The 
people were drawn in thousands to the fac- 
tories, away from their useful agricultural oc- 
cupations. A rage for building and specula- 
tion in town-lots prevailed in all the cities. 
On the bourses the wildest stock-gambling 
helped to conceal the weakness of the thousand 


new companies, while sharp swindlers formed 
more companies on paper, and palmed off their 
bogus shares on the credulous public. Money 
was in rapid circulation, and consumption was 
stimulated and novel desires awakened among 
the people. Large excesses of importations 
appeared on the trade balance-sheet every year, 
in part for plants and raw material for the 
brand-new industries, but in great part also 
for unaccustomed luxuries consumed by the 
people. Then, to add fuel to the flames, the 
German Government had inflated the currency 
by issuing the new coinage faster than the old 
had been withdrawn, this inflation amounting, 
in October, 1874, to 254 million thalers, or 
about 50 per cent. of the former volume of the 
currency. The new gold coinage streamed out 
of the country, the old silver being still legal 
tender, while its bullion value was 3 per cent. 
below par; but as many of the gold pieces as 
the French received were sent back in pay- 
ment of the milliards. The American consul- 
general in Berlin, in tracing the history of 881 
stock companies with an aggregate par capital 
stock of 125 million dollars, established since 
1870, which are quoted on the Berlin Exchange, 
found that 210 of them had ceased to pay divi- 
dends in 1874, and 260 in 1875. The average 
dividends paid by 95 banks, whose stock was 
quoted at 11 per cent. above par in 1872, and 
whose average dividends in that year were 
104 per cent., were, in 1875, 2.10 per cent., and 
their quoted value 35 below par. The average 
quotations of 58 mining and smelting com- 
panies changed similarly from 1.17 to .28, and 
their dividends from 104 to 14 per cent. The 
market-price of the shares of 225 industrial 
companies, of various characters, sank from 
.97 to .26, and their average dividends from 
10.88 to 1.86 per cent. The whole number 
of stock companies founded in Prussia in the 
three years 1871 to 1873 was 945, the greatest 
number in 1872; their aggregate capital stock 
amounted to 1,062 million thalers. The day of 
reckoning was not brought about in Germany 
by a general crash and epidemic bankruptcy 
as in Austria, but when, in 1873 and 1874, the 
inevitable period of contraction came, the ut- 
ter uselessness of many of the new productive 
concerns doomed them to a slow death, while 
those which could survive were subjected to a 
painful and struggling existence. 

The idle German capitals found in many 
cases a vent in Austria, where the mania for 
founding companies, and all the vices of stock- 
jobbing, were already in full career; they ar- 
rived to stimulate the mad speculation which 
had succeeded the war of 1866, and the infla- 
tion of the paper currency, and to expand the 
unsubstantial structure of a national industry 
which only existed in the illusions of dreamers, 
or, oftener, in the mendacious promises of 
bourse swindlers, until, in 1878, a swift and 
sudden collapse occurred, which shook the 
whole financial world. The crisis began in 
the month of May, between which date and 
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the beginning of 1867 there had been incor- 
porated in Austria 1,005 joint-stock associa- 
tions, with a nominal capital stock of 4,000 
million florins. Of these, only 682 received 
the necessary amount of subscribed capital, 
32 per cent. of their nominal capital. These 
682 commenced existence with a paid-up capi- 
tal stock of 8502 million florins, and a par capi- 
tal of 2,577 millions. These shares were driven 
up to speculative prices on the exchange, and 
when the crash came, it was found that the 
common people had exchanged large amounts 
of their savings for these worthless scraps of 
paper. An illustration of the speculative fever 
of the times is furnished by the Vienna building 
associations, which purchased, at high prices, 
more lots than would meet the requirements 
of the population at the highest possible rate 
of increase for a hundred years. The amount 
of capital actually laid out in industrial enter- 
prises was about 1,350 million florins, the great- 
est part in the years 1872 and 1873. This 
would not bea large amount of capital to place 
in the same time in England or France, but 
the results prove the uselessness of so rapidly 
extended a productive capital in Austria at 
that time. By September, 1874, 166 of the 
682 new companies, with a capital of 360} 
millions, had ceased to exist; and by the end of 
' that year, 143 companies, with a capital of 343% 
million florins, had passed through bankruptcy. 
The increased external commerce of Austria, 
which nearly doubled between 1866 and 1873, 
is a proof that the productive resources of the 
country were really increased in this period; 
while the gradual change from a favorable bal- 
ance of 111% million florins in 1866, to an ad- 
verse one of 2253 millions in 1872, when the 
imports were nearly treble those of 1866, marks 
the course of this period of over-speculation 
and stimulated consumption. The imports and 
exports of Austro-Hungary were, from 1866 to 
1873, in millions of florins, as follows: 1866— 
imports, 217.9; exports, 8329.5; 1867—imports, 
294.3; exports, 407.4; 1868—imports, 387.4; 
exports, 428.9; 1869—imports, 418.9; exports, 
438.1; 1870—imports, 431.9; exports, 395.4; 
1871—imports, 540.8; exports, 467.6; 1872— 
imports, 613.7; exports, 388.0; 1873—imports, 
583.0; exports, 423.6. The progress of the im- 
port and export trade of Germany also shows 
the effects of the era of speculation, as well 
as the partial success of the young industrial 
enterprises. The imports from Great Britain, as 
a representative example, attained their highest 
point in 1872 (above 158 million dollars), since 
which year they have decreased regularly, to 
116 millions in 1875, while the exports to Great 
Britain have as steadily increased from 96 mill- 
ions in 1872 to 109 millions in 1875. The 
German duties on iron were abolished at the 
beginning. of the year 1877, and the imports 
were largely increased in consequence, being, 
for the first quarter of this year, in, manufac- 
tured iron, 1,106,000 cwt., against 410,000 
ewt. for the same quarter in 1876; while the 
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imports of raw iron and exports of manufac- 
tures were considerably greater at the same 
time, owing to the temporary demand for rails 
and other articles in Russia. Count Franken- 
berg stated in the Reichstag, in an argument 
for retaining the iron duties, that the 32 
principal iron-works in Germany lost 7 mill- 
ion marks in the one year of 1876, on their 
aggregate capital of 362 million marks. The 
report of the Chamber of Commerce of Co- 
logne attributed the depression in the iron and 
coal trades to the unjustifiable extension of 
the works after the rise in prices, which at- 
tained as much as 100 per cent., and afterward 
sank to the original level. The iron and coal 
industries are the ones which have suffered 
most in the late depression in all countries. 
In England, of 962 furnaces, only 531 were at 
work in the summer of 1877; in Germany, out 
of 465, about half; in Belgium, 17 out of 54; 
in Luxemburg, 9 out of 23. 

The commercial relations of Sweden and 
Norway have extended rapidly in the last few 
years. Theimports increased from 141,686,000 
rigsdalers (about $39,360,000) in 1870 to 306,- 
810,000 rigsdalers ($90,558,000) in 1874. The 
exports, as is usual in a rapid development of 
the resources of a country, did not keep pace 
with the imports, but yet increased from 152,- 
502,000 to 233,332,000 rigsdalers, or from $42,- 
360,000 to $64,814,000. One-fourth of the 
imports in the latter year were British goods, 
and two-thirds of the exports, consisting of 
timber, oats, and iron, were to Great Brit- 
ain. 

The returns of the Russian Finance Bureau 
exhibited, in the beginning of 1877, a decrease 
in all kinds of importations, except fuel, and a 
considerable increase in the exports of the raw 
products of Russia, with a very large increase 
in the exportation of spirits. The condition 
of trade in Russia was far from prosperous 
before the beginning of the war. The failure 
of Strousberg brought on a crisis in the banks 
in 1875. At the end of 1876 there were large 
exports of grain, but the year 1877 opened 
gloomily, with a succession of failures all over 
the country. The decrease in the imports into 
Russia, from the effect of the war, was extraor- 
dinary. The only increase was in coal and 
steel rails, evidently imported for war-pur- 
poses. The returns for the first eight months 
of 1877, compared with the same portion of 
the preceding year, show a decline in tea, cof- 
fee, oil, and fish, of at least 50 per cent.; in 
salt, of 66 per cent.; of nearly 80 per cent. in 
wines, of two-thirds in tobacco, of 56 per cent. 
in textile fabrics, and nearly half in textile 
materials, except cotton, and a similar decrease 
in every other class of imports. The imports 
of raw cotton fell off over 40 per cent., al- 
though there has sprung up a considerable new 
trade with the Asiatic khanates in cotton 
goods, which had been delivered in Khiva and 
Bokhara to the value of 3 million rubles in 
November, and a still larger in importations of 


- plant. 
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“raw cotton thence over the Orenburg Rail- 


way, which had forwarded already, in No- 
vember, 1,150,000 cwt., 36 million lbs. having 
been brought from Khiva and Bokhara in the 
three months preceding. The export trade 
from Russia was greatly stimulated by the war, 
and by the debased currency. The exports of 
grain.in the same period increased nearly one- 
quarter; of spirits, nearly one-half; exports of 
tobacco nearly trebled ; those of flax more than 
doubled; and those of hemp, hides, sheep and 
cattle, wool, and many such products, increased 
in an astonishing ratio. The sugar-culture, 
owing to special protective measures and a 
favorable crop,-attained a development almost 
magical in this period, and, instead of an im- 
port of 414,000 poods and an export of 1,000 
in the preceding year, there were, in 1877, no 
imports, but an export of 3,256,000 poods. A 
conference, called by the Government of Rus- 
sia, to consider the probable effect of a block- 
ade on the grain trade, reported that the 
average grain exports had lately increased to 
148 million bushels. 

There has been a gradual increase in the 
exports from India for many years, which was 
abnormally quickened by the recent fall in.the 
European silver market. In the year 1872-78 
the quantity of wheat sent abroad was 320,000 
ewt.; in 1875-’76 it had increased to 2,156,000 
ewt., and in 1876~’77 to 4,839,000 cwt. The 
cultivation of the tea-plant has increased much 
in late years. New industries have also been 
introduced, such as the culture of the cinchona 
The exports of India are usually about 
50 per cent. in excess of the imports. In 1875- 
76 the imports amounted to about 212 and the 
exports to 300 million dollars. Not over 11 per 
cent. of the exports were manufactured arti- 
cles; an increase in the exports of the latter 
class, notably of cotton and jute manfactures, 
and of leather and tanned hides, is observed. A 
large increase in the tea culture is noticeable. 
The tea exports of 187576 were 24 million lbs., 
amounting to 10} million doHars. 

The export of silk from Japan rose suddenly 
in the latter half of 1876, owing to the failure 
of the silk crop in Europe, to nearly double 
the quantity exported in the same period the 
year before. The value of the exports amounted 
to $12,770,000, which was more than the en- 
tire exportations of any year since 1869-’70. 
The high prices brought out the accumulated 
stocks in the interior. But, aside from this ex- 
os aca activity, there are signs that the silk 
culture in Japan is at present extending, and 
that the soil and capital employed in the pro- 
duction of tea for the American market are, 
owing to the depressed condition of the tea- 
trade, being turned into the cultivation of silk. 
The Japan teas exported to America increased 
from 6,500,000 Ibs. in 186263 to 24,893,000 
Ibs. in 1875-76. The foreign trade of Japan for 
the year 1875-76 was reported at 244 million 
dollars imports, one-half of them from Great 
Britain, and 16% millions exports, nearly 7 mill- 


ions to the United States, 6 millions of which 
was in tea. 

The customs returns for the treaty-ports 
of the Chinese Empire show a gradual exten- 
sion of the foreign trade, the total exports for 
1876 being two-thirds greater than the total 
for the year 1864; though the large exports, 
and high prices of silk in 1876, made the total, 
151,120,086 taels, considerably higher than it 
would otherwise have been. More than three- 
fourths of this trade was with the British Em- 
pire and colonies; more than three-fourths 
also of the shipping in which the goods were 
exported was British, German shipping rank- 
ing next, and then American, French, and 
Japanese in order. The exports of raw silk, 
stimulated by the recent failures of the Euro- 
pean crops, will probably remain an important 
branch of Chinese commerce. The particulars 
of the Chinese imports in 1875, compared with 
1874, indicate an increased demand for Euro- 
pean manufactures and East Indian products, 
with the exception of opium. The decline in 
this article, from nearly 43 million dollars to 
88 millions, is accounted for by the increased 
production of China, and partly, no doubt, by 
the efforts of the Government to restrain its use. 
The increase in cotton goods was from under 
274 million to 30 million dollars; in woolens, 
from 6 to 6 millions; in metal goods, from 
5$ to 64 millions; and in sundries, from 143 
to over 20 millions. The aggregate imports 
increased from $96,541,296 to $101,704,870. 
The increase in the values of the exports 
was from $100,069,302 to $103,369,393; the 
increase in the quantities was, however, con- 
siderably greater; a growing demand is ob- 
servable for many peculiarly Chinese manu- 
factures, and a progress in industries of mod- 
ern introduction, as in refined sugar, tobacco, 
etc. The net imports of opium increased 
steadily from 53,915 piculs in 1868 to 67,468 
piculs in 1874, and then fell off to 66,461 
piculs in 1875. The total exports of tea from 
China were: 1875-’76—green, 8,028,601 Ibs. ; 
black, 66,396,663 Ibs. ; 1876-"77—green, 9,476,- 
624 lbs.; black, 76,118,084 Ibs. The exports 
in 1875 amounted to 192,054,568 lbs. of black, 
27,172,647 lbs. of green, and 22,281,150 Ibs. of 
brick, and the total shipments to 242,754,664 
lbs. The export of green teas has declined 
since 1872; that of the black and brick varie- 
ties is steadily increasing. The total exports 
in 1866 summed up 159,150,423 Ibs. Besides 
the above quantities, there are large amounts 
Riera 2 AE overland to Siberia and Mongolia, 
to the value of a couple of million dollars a 
year. The land-shipments are increasing, and 
were, in 1875, nearly 20 million Ibs. 

The industrial condition of the countries of 
South and Central America is steadily improv- 
ing, though amid many drawbacks. Large 
amounts of European capital have been em- 
ployed in opening up the resources of this 
part of the world, yet its natural wealth is still 
very far from being fully developed. Some of 
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these countries have, however, already a con- 
siderable and increasing foreign trade, and 
stand on a respectable economical level, The 
Argentine Confederation received, in 1875, im- 
ports to the value of about 55 million dollars, 
they having increased from 47} millions in 1871, 
and exported 45 million dollars’ worth—an in- 
crease of 10 millions in four years. It stands 
in communication with all the chief maritime 
powers, England and France leading. The 
main articles of export are wool and tallow, 
and other animal products. Bolivia has a 
trade of about equal dimensions. Brazil’s 
average imports, during the period mentioned, 
amounted to some 95 million dollars, about 
one-third coming from England and one-fourth 
from France; her exports, 1124 millions, one- 
third to England and one-fourth to the United 
States. Chili imported in 1875 about 38 mill- 
ions’ worth, and exported 34} millions, over 
16 millions in copper to England, whence 
most of her imports are brought. Peru’s aver- 
age imports were 25 millions, and her exports 
80 millions, consisting chiefly of guano and 
cubic nitre, with the minor articles alpaca and 
sheep’s wool, sugar, etc. Uruguay’s enterpris- 
ing and active trade fell away in 1875 to 144 
millions imports from 164 in the preceding 
year, and from 15 to 144 millions exports, which 
consist mainly of animal produce—hides and 
skins, grease, bone-ash, etc. One-half of her 
commerce is with England. Venezuela’s com- 
merce, in which Germany takes a leading part, 
amounted to 44 millions imports, and 5} mill- 
ions exports. The commerce of the United 
States of Colombia, owing to internal political 
disturbances, decreased in 1875 to less than 7 
millions imports, from over 11 millions the pre- 
vious year; the exports, about 10 millions, also 
declining a little. Great Britain, with France 
and Germany, commands this commerce. 

In the foreign trade of Mexico and the West 
Indies the United States takes a more or less 
predominant part. In the year 1878 the com- 
merce of Mexico amounted to 33 millions ex- 
ports, 24 millions being in coined silver, and 
29 millions imports; in 1874, 25} millions ex- 
ports, 15 millions in silver, and 28} millions 
imports. The annals of the Mexican mints 
make the aggregate coinage, during the colo- 
nial period of 300 years, about 2,200 millions, 
and during the period of independence of 53 
years, about 854 millions; in all, 3,054 mill- 
ions of dollars. The coinage in the fiscal year 
1875 was 20 millions, The commerce of Cuba, 
Hayti, and Santo Domingo is chiefly with the 
United States. Owing to the inferior and de- 
ficient out-turn of the Cuban tobacco crop 
since 1873, other countries, in Europe as well 
as in America, have given such attention to 
the tobacco culture that a very fair leaf for 
cigars_is grown in various portions of the 
world. The Mexican and South American 
tobacco is constantly improving. The Dutch 
East Indies are also extending the cultivation 
of the plant. 
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The effect of the war on the European stock 
market was at first depressing; and when the 
market again hardened, the average prices 
were lower, in spite of vast amounts of money 
seeking investment. Before the declaration of 
war there had been a steady advance in the 
prices of first-class investinent stocks since 
1874, The advance in the values of an aggre- 
gation of stocks, both governmental securities 
and corporate, amounting to over five billion 
dollars, was computed to be a little over 5 per 
cent. in the 12 months ending March, 1877. 
At the outbreak of the war there was a rapid 
decline, which was not afterward recovered, 
the ruling prices averaging, in June, 1 or 2 
per cent. below those of March. The rise in 
the prices of good securities was owing to the 
stagnation of trade and discredit of new enter- 
prises, and the consequently large amounts 
of idle money, which condition was also evi- 
denced by the low rate of the minimum dis- 
count of the Bank of England (2 per cent.), 
which had prevailed in July, 1877, for more 
than 12 months, while the rates in the open 
market were considerably lower during the 
same period, latterly in Paris as well as in 
London. A rise in the value of the most 
credited Government obligations, like Eng- 
lish consols, French rentes, and, in an in- 
ferior degree, American bonds, in comparison 
with other stocks, has made itself remarked 
of late years. This is easily accounted for by 
the fact that the annual dividends of the stock 
companies are generally lower by 2 or more 
per cent. than they were a score of years ago. 

Up to the middle of 1876 there was an influx 
of gold into England, the excess of imports 
for the first seven months being £9,024,000. 
In August of that year the tide turned, and at 
the end of the year the excess was reduced to 
£6,960,000, and during the first seven months 
of 1877 there was an excess of exports of 
£3,136,000. A part of the time the state of the 
exchanges with Paris caused an efflux thither 
of gold. The rationale of gold-movements be- 
tween England and other countries is given by 
Ernest Seyd, as follows: Par of (short) ex- 
change between London and New York, Paris, 
Berlin, Australia, £1 = $4.867, 25.22} francs, 
20.43 marks, £1. When the exchanges deviate 
from these pars, they indicate the indebted- 
ness of one country to another. When the 
exchange in New York on London sinks to 
$4,823, or .08 per cent. below the par, there 
is a flow of gold to New York; when it rises 
to $4.89, or .05 per cent. above the par of ex- 
change, the flow is the other way. The same oc- 
curs when exchange in Paris sinks 4 per mille 
to 25.12} franes, or rises 4 per mille to 25.324 
francs; or when German exchange falls 5 per 
mille to 20.82 mards, or rises 5 per mille to 20.- 
52 marks. The normal outflow of gold from the 
Bank of England can, however, be checked by 
raising the discount-rate. This occurred in the 


autumn of 1877, The imports of gold into Eng- 


land were, for the first nine months of 1877, 
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, £11,710,000, or 7 millions less than in the cor- 
. responding months of the previous year. The 
exports were £16,363,000, of which £7,250,000 
went to Germany and £5,390,000 to France, 
while comparatively little was sent to the 
United States. Only £2,047,000 of the gold 
importations came from the United States, 
against £4,347,000 in the previous year, and 
£8,227,000 in 1875. The silver importations 
for the same period were for £10,920,000 from 
Germany ; and the exportations to India, £10,- 
844,000; to China, £1,839,000. The effect of 
the decline in the silver market caused in In- 
dia a rapid influx of silver. When silver 
touched the lowest figure in London, in July, 
1870 (488d.), and gold was dearest in Bombay, 
there commenced an extensive exportation of 
gold, which reached its flood in August; while 
the subsequent rise of silver in England to 
574d., in January, 1877, was followed by a 
corresponding reflux of gold into India. The 
export of silver from England to India amount- 
ed to £13,368,000 for the 12 months end- 
ing June 31, 1877; the annual shipments for 
four years previously had only averaged £4,- 
100,000. The exports to China were propor- 
tionately larger during this period. Accord- 
ing to the reports of Dr. Linderman, the excess 
of exports over imports of silver in America 
has declined since 1872, the excess being, in 
that year, $35,302,548; in 1873, $26,953,869 ; 
in 1874, $23,636,216; in 1875, $17,947,241; 
in 1876, $17,386,508. Considerable silver has 
been shipped from San Francisco to China 
lately on British account. The value of the sil- 
ver coin withdrawn up to the end of Septem- 
ber, in Germany, was estimated, at the former 
mint-price, at about 220 million dollars, over 
two-fifths of which was used for the new coin- 
age. The German produce of silver amounts to 
about 7} million dollars per annum. The ex- 
portations of silver to England were about 10 
millions sterling from 1872 to 1876, and about 
11 millions in the nine months of 1877. The 
rest of the old thaler coinage to be withdrawn 
was estimated at the same date at 112} million 
dollars. The total new coinage was, up to Oc- 
tober 27th: Gold, 1,527,818,885 marks; silver, 
144,022,704 marks; nickel, 35,160,344 marks; 
copper, 9,595,930 marks, 

he effect of the Eastern war upon the 
wheat market was to stimulate speculation and 
inflate the prices, which soon subsided consid- 
erably after the first excitement wasover. Red 
spring wheat stood at $1.54 per bushel in New 
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er quarter in London 
on the 6th of April, 1877 May 34, the prices 
had risen to $2.09 and 67s.; June 9th, they had 
ebbed again to $1.90 and 61s. 6d. During the 
period of inflation there were large sales in 
England, and large importations from Russia 
and the Danubian provinces, and from French 
and German stocks. The American exporta- 
tions were, however, not as large at that time, 
both farmers and speculators holding on for a 
further advance. The highest price obtained in 
the English market was 68s. 9d., on May 19th. 
The fluctuations in the English wheat market 
were considerable, owing to varying weather 
and political reports; at the end of the first half 
of 1877 it stood at 64s. 6d. per quarter, against 
52s, 3d. at the beginning of the year, and 48s. 
2d. a year previous. In Germany the crops 
were of average size, in Hungary above the 
average, and in France fine, but smaller than 
had been expected. The quotations in the 
summer months for delivery in October, No- 
vember, and December, were 5 to 10 per 
cent. below current prices; in New York, also, 
dealers speculated for a lower market, and fre- 
quently sold 10 per cent. under the market for 
forward delivery. In Austro-Hungary there 
was an excess of about 4 million quarters 
over the average yield, and a surplus for ex- 
portation of 33 million quarters. France im- 
ports large quantities of grain every year, and 
exports usually still greater quantities manu- 
factured into flour; her imports, in 1876, 
amounted to 38 million dollars, and her ex- 
ports to 43 millions; these imports are almost 
entirely from her commercial allies, the United 
States taking no part in this trade. The de- 
pendence of the British population on foreign 
countries for its food-supplies has become 
much greater within a few years, and with- 
in a similar period the United States have 
won the position, before held by Russia, as the 
chief purveyor to its immense and growing 
wants. In 1867, Russia supplied 44 per cent. of 
the English wheat importation, and America 
14 per cent. ; in 1873, 44 per cent. came from 
the United States. Holland and Belgium also 
depend, though to a less considerable extent, 
upon America for their grain-supplies ive ar- 
ticle Commerce (Forricn) or’ THE Unirep 
Srates), The extent and sources of the sup- 
plies of foreign wheat imported into England 
are shown in the following statement of the im- 
ports of wheat and flour into Great Britain for 
five years and seven months of the year 1877: 


sae? ers elias 1872. 1878. 1874. 1875. 1876. [1877 (1 mos.). 
> AVERAGE PRICE. 5Ta. 588. 8d. 558, 8d 458. 2d 468. 2d 678. Td. 
ewts. . cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. 
MIDOU URTOB, oo aekcccccoseuces 9,634,000 21,775,000 27,206,000 26,372,000 22,228,000 12,484,000 
MBAS Oo hse davGibedds tees aa 17,939,000 694, 5,799,000 10,158,000 8,912,000 5,874,000 
ARBRE, Pp eer 5,184,000 8,019,000 4,012,000 6,614,000 8,488, 636, 
UMM caus secisicgo bey pe becbae 4,554,000 1,125, 8,574,000 1,654,000 8,267,000 
MERU CWHORE), si eccccccescocce| | cdcosstee- | |S mRbCGMMee OTT, (835,000 8,280,000 842, 
Total imports............. 47,618,000 51,681,000 49,322,000 59,546,000 51,904,000 82,810,000 
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The imports in 1875 were not all consumed 
the same year; but of the stock of 1876, none 
to speak of was carried over to this year. The 
acreage under wheat has been diminished from 
3,630,000 acres in 1874 to 2,994,000 acres in 
1876, in the British Isles. Mr. Stephen Bourne 
has calculated that, “of the 33 million inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom, 18 millions are sus- 
tained on food grown at home, and 15 millions 
on that received from abroad.’”” Herr Neumann- 
Spallart, an Austrian statistician, has estimated 
the total corn-produce of the principal grain- 
growing countries at 2,400 to 2,450 million hec- 
tolitres (830 million quarters, or 6,640 million 
bushels), of which total Russia contributes 27 
per cent., America 22 per cent., Germany 11 
per cent., France 10 per cent., Austro-Hun- 
gary 7 per cent. The European lands which 
usually produce more than they consume are: 
Roumania, Denmark, Russia, Prussia, France, 
Hungary, Bavaria, Sweden. 

The cotton industry has been very much de- 
_ pressed for the last year, the result of exces- 
sive production ; and when, at the beginning, a 
favorable tendency began to be felt, the com- 
mencement of the war suddenly arrested the 
rising movement. The English manufacturers 
have suffered serious losses from competitive 
prices. By working the mills part time, and 
daring a long strike of the operatives at Bol- 
ton, provoked by a reduction of their wages, 
_ the large surplus stock has been greatly dimin- 

ished, and in October, 1877, the mills were 
again in fall operation. In Russia the manu- 
facture has been favored by the condition of 
exchanges and high duties, discouraging im- 
portation. In Norway and Sweden, also, the 
factories have yielded a profit. In France the 
ministerial crisis had a very depressing effect, 
and also in the neighboring states. From Ger- 
many the reports are most discouraging, and, 
unless matters change, the production in Sax- 
ony, Prussia, and Alsace must be diminished. 
The number of spindles now employed is calcu- 
lated at 39} millions in Great Britain for 33 lbs. 
each, 19} millions on the Continent of Europe 
for 53 lbs. each, and in the United States 10 
millions for 63 lbs. each. The consumption is, 
in the English factories, 1,303} million lbs.; on 
the Continent, 1,0334 million lbs.; in America, 
630 million lbs. The last season’s crop falls 
short of the usual requirements of the spin- 
ners by some 70 or 80 million lbs. Yet, owing 
to the slackness of trade, no higher prices 
were obtained than usual; the market hard- 
ened, however, in England late in the au- 
tumn, and large quantities were removed from 
Liverpool for manufacturing requirements. 
The export of cotton goods from Great Brit- 
ain has steadily increased from 2,980 million 
yards in 1868 to 3,803 millions in 1877; and of 
yarns, from nearly 130 million lbs. to nearly 
230 millions. Production has increased in an 
equal or greater ratio in several other coun- 
tries, probably faster within the last few years 
than the increased demand, great as it is, will 
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at present justify, Messrs. Ellison’s estimate 
of the probable importations into Europe in 
the season 1877-78 is as follows: American, 
1,314,000,000 Ibs.; East Indian, 472,500,000 
Ibs.; Egyptian, 270,450,000 lbs.; Brazilian, 65,- 
600,000 lbs.; Mediterranean, 35,000,000 Ibs. ; 
Peru, West Indies, etc., 18,450,000 lbs.: total, 
2,176,000,000 Ibs. 

COMMERCE (FOREIGN) OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. The United States, like all the 
chief commercial nations, has been passing 
through a period of commercial stagnation and 
contracted consumption for the last four years. 
The depression has, fortunately, not diminished 
the volume of their export trade. The domes- 
tic exports reached, in 1876-77, the unprece- 
dented magnitude of $589,669,490, having in- 
creased from $525,582,247 in 1876, and $499,- 
284,100 in 1875. The exports of 1873-~’74 
($569,433,421) were exceptionally large, they 
having been 505 millions the previous year, 
with a steady increase from 269 millions in 
1868. The import trade increased gradually 
from about 345 millions in 1868 to $624,689,- 
727 in 1872-73, in which year the disturbance 
in business began to be felt. The contraction 
then set in with a sudden falling off of 74 mill- 
ions, the balance in the merchandise trade turn- 
ing out in favor of the United States for the 
first time in 27 years, with the exception of 
a slight balance in 1858. In 187475 there 
was a further decline in imports of nearly 
32 millions, with, however, owing to a fall- 
ing off of 70 millions in exports, a balance 
of about the same amount as in the foregoing 
year (19 millions) on the other side. In 1875- 
°76 there was a further decline in imports of 
73 millions, and a favorable balance of over 79} 
millions, which was nearly doubled in 1876- 
TT, being 151 millions. The amount of the im- 
ports in the latter year was $438,510,996, hav- 
ing declined about 74 millions further. The 
volume of the total commerce in 1876—"77— over 
1,128 millions—was only exceeded by that of 
three former years, it being within 10 millions 
as great as in 1872, when the largest balance 
(over 182 millions) stood against the United 
States, and about 100 millions less than in 1873 
and 1874, in which years the balance changed 
from 119 millions against the United States to 
nearly 19 millions in their favor. The above 
statements take account of merchandise only, 
and do not include the exports of specie, which, 
however, belong by right in the same account, 
being a product ot the country, and an impor- 
tant one; yet its enumeration with the mer- 
chandise in any single year might give a false 
idea of the commercial movement of that year. 
The net exports of coin and bullion for the 
last 7 years have been nearly 55 millions: per 
annum, and the aggregate net exports since 
1850 have been about 1,500 millions, or 472 mill- 
ions a year. In the aggregated commerce for 
the last 7 years there has been an excess of 
domestic exports, including specie, over the net 
imports, of nearly 2223 millions; and in the ag- 
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gregated commerce since 1790 there is a balance 
against the United States of 667? millions, ac- 
cording to the official returns. The extension 
of railroads has enabled this country to export 
vast quantities of food-materials, which now 
rank beside cotton in the external commerce 
of America; yet the ill-considered haste and 
rivalry in the development of these highways 
was one of the principal causes of the commer- 
cial derangement and exhaustion from which 
the nation has lately suffered. The sudden 
arrest of railroad construction affected mate- 
rially the international balance-sheet, a great 
portion of the material having been brought 
from abroad, mostly from England. The fol- 
lowing two tables show the extent of the en- 
tire foreign commerce in dollars for each year, 
from 1870 to 1877, inclusive : 


Exports (reduced to gold values) from the United: 
States. 
MERCHANDISE. Specie AS 
; Domestic. | Foreign. Bullion. a et 

1870...| 376,616,473 | 16,155,295 | 58,155,666 | 450,927,434 
1871.,.} 428,398,908 14,421,270 98,441,988 | 541,262,166 
1872...| 428,487,138. 15,690,455 79,877,534 | 524,055,120 
1873... .| 505,033,439 | 17,446,488 | 84,608'574 | 607,088,496 
1874...| 569,433,421 16,849,619 66,630,405 | 652,913,445 
1875. ..| 499,284,100 | 14,158,611 | 92,132,142 | 605,574,858 
1876...| 525,582,247 | 14'802\424 | 56,506,302 | 596,390,973 
1877...| 589,669,490 | 12,804,996 | 56,163,237 | 658,637,728 

Imports into the United States. 

MERCHANDISE. 

Specie and 

YEARS. rae ae Bullion, | Total Imports. 
1870... 415,817,622 | 20,140,786 | 26,419,179 | 462,377,587 
1871...) 483,635,947 86,587, 78T 21,270,024 | 541,493,708 
1872...| 579,827,864 | 47,267,213 | 13,743,689 338, 
1873...| 497,820,826 | 144,815,884 | 21,480,987 | 663,617,147 
1s74. 415,924,580 | 151,481,762 28,454,906 | 595,861,248 
1875. ..| 386,725,509 | 146,279,927 20,900,717 | 553,906,153 
1876. ..| 320,879,277 | 140,561,913 | 15,936,681 | 476,677,871 
1877...| 810,527,540 | 140,788452 | 40,774,414 | 492,090,406 


It may be seen from the above statements that 
the entire excess of exports over imports was, 
in 1877, $166,547,317 ; in 1876, $120,213,102 ; 
in 1875, $50,668,700; in 1874, $57,052,197; 
before the latter year there was an excess of 
imports of about 11}, 4, 116}, and 564 millions 
in 1870, 71, '72, and 73 respectively. There was 
an adverse balance on the whole account from 
1864 to 1873 inclusive, save in the one year 1868; 
and before 1864, a favorable balance since 1855, 
save one heavy deficit in 1861 of 87 millions, 
40 millions of which was specie imported. Be- 
fore1855the balance stood, with few exceptions, 
against the United Sates. The average vol- 
ume per annum of the commerce proper of the 
country, including the net imports and domes- 
tic exports, with the net exports of specie 
since 1850, was approximately, in millions of 
dollars, for the decade ending 1830, 110; 1840, 
1924 ; 1850, 222}; 1860, 548; 1870, 6014; and 
for the 7 years following, 1,089}. During the 
period of an exclusively paper currency, larger 
quantities of the precious metals have been 
exported, of course, than would have been 
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under normal conditions; but the amount 
taken from the circulation of the country was 
not great eompared with the products of the 
mines, which have very much increased of late 
years; so that the net exports of the last sev- 
en years have averaged nearly 8 millions more 
than the ten years from 1861 to 1870, in which 
the average was about 5 millions more than 
that of the preceding decade. 

The values for which the different classes of 
merchandise enter into American commerce 
can be seen in the tabular statement on pages 
122 and 123, showing the net imports into 
the United States during the three years end- 
ing June 380, 1875, 1876, and 1877. 

Among the unmanufactured exports, the class 
called ‘ other articles’’ includes whale and ani- 
mal oils (over 14 million dollars each year), 
quicksilver (increased export of from 1 to 12 
million), wool, tan-bark, ice, etc. Among the 
unspecified manufactured exports are books 
and paper (over 1} million dollars in 1877), 
jewelry and watches, paintings and engravings, 
cordage, and vessels sold out of the country. 
Among the finished articles imported not enu- 
merated are clothing (1} million in 1877, and 
half a million more the first year), paintings 
and other pictures (1 to 14 million), paper 
manufactures (over 1 million), furniture and 
musical instruments, and hemp and cordage, all 
of them decreasing. 

The superiority of many American manufac- 
tures is receiving a substantial acknowledgment 
in the form of orders which have come of late 
years from all parts of the world. The Centen- 
nial Exhibition attracted the attention of Euro- 
peans to the higher productions of American 
skill and invention. In spite of the difficulties 
of gaining new depots in foreign countries, 
which are greatly enhanced by the unfortunate 
decadence of the maritime industry in America, 
and by peculiar expenses of production, the 
American manufactures are winning their way 
in the contested markets of the world. The 
fact that American mechanical products are 
preferred in some of the Spanish-American 
countries, and still more decidedly in the Brit- 
ish colonies, and that American makers are 
winning away customers from the wealthy 
manufacturers of Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
Manchester, is regarded with not less alarm in 
England than gratification in America. On 
the Continent of Europe, also, certain American 
manufactures are being introduced, while Brit- 
ish products are losing ground before the pro- 
gressive native industries. The exports of met- 
als and metal goods from the United States 
during the first 9 months of the calendar year 
have increased from 14 million dollars in 1876 
to 21 millions in 1877. The exports of cotton 
goods have increased nine-fold in 5 years, that 
is, from 11,704,079 yards in 1872 to 105,831,- 
694 yards in 1877, and the values from $2,304,- 
880 to $10,180,984; the proportion of the col- 
ored goods has el BE nearly the same—24 
per cent, to 76 per cent. white. The propor- 
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tion of the manufactured to the raw articles 
is hardly a criterion of the prosperity of the 
United States. This proportion has probably 


diminished in late times, owing 


to the great de- 


velopment of the natural resources of the coun- 


try; so that a comparison on 


this score with 


the time when the leading exports were cotton 


and tobacco, and when the entire export was 
often no greater than the present export of 
manufactures, would not be edifying. The 
advance of America as a great food-exporting 
country has, however, probably insured the 
preponderance of the agricultural class for ages 
to come. The proportion of the division of 


IMPORTS. 
CLASSIFIED ARTICLES, 1875. 1876. 187T. 
CRUDE, OB PARTIALLY MANUFACTURED, 
Animald TVG, 2 oscdess,< cha aws cued Gt esacsacadsssveteboon den casaka $2,083,687 $1,749,395 $1,648,465 
BAKE: coc sces coke Hee ce ensat ces sdepedaceentwcsbepetees sawks 1,472,855 2,084,395 2,851,762 
Breadstats; incihgingy 1066 Cte sacs coissenaqcc sets sies speccaicceee se i 12,965,984 
ok ROME Seah PG heme © prea re ree Ieee foe 1,798,697 1,607,89 1,775,667 
GOITGS cobs ace ces aca Sone Fs cae Orewa cahiide VaaeRabehunceseseaen 691,488 56,788,997 53,634,991 
COWOR: TAWis iss cee et winds cap doce dacspons cendccses onecieasesecss 881,723 
Dyestuffs, gums, bleaching powders, etc.............sseeeeeeeeeee 11,315,141 11,885,381 2,978,782 
ays Ae eS ee Nudeehactsdecauusmadversateessce 8,008,615 2,658,248 484 
MIAN POW Sis eas Sak w se seuisseces sestees celqcdesseesesatasicsceaes 1,112,405 1,060,487 1,243,064 
Bite SRO FINS 0 dP oc acs ncec sect secaeaeneceeevane tess wee 12,536,420 11,912,240 9,341,018 
Guano (except from bonded islands)...........c20.ceceeeeeceeeees 528,706 705,782 873,390 
GPDAAIN, DORTOUN. 66.255 cSsee dcceecessccnstescsccvapoacecsscte 115,664 126,58T 105,635 
PM OW on ocd s ces Sane pas oss dccerepucuesceheease enaacaceet 8,110,303 . 2,247,540 1,852,480 
FARO PRINS. SRT, CHO: ss ce snvacctcackidecceccsse be deewscusacs 20,986,553 15,331,324 6,988,561 
Effects of. immigrants. oi... cc. ccccncccncccsecs Sei aseeserecerns 872,023 1,226,330 11,162,755 
India-rubber and gutta-perchs. .....5..<ccescccecccccoccsvcesveces 4,675,490 4,063,659 5,542,166 
Jute and other BOR, cc sGeuscbastue sa bas eicek todd weneea cee sace 1,273,034 2,384,881 2,351,778 
Marble, stone, GLO. oie cdssaecneseoebakwden cease cesteeeteasaaee 1,335,695 1,216,796 133 
Manor WALMAUE. . 5 5 sc csse cess dri acsdiwengssdnahasbiws seeasccac 4,770,745 8,854,046 8,916,799 
Produce of the United States brought back.............. eepaocens 2,826,398 2,007,834 2,780,544 
RI VIBNOIN Soe coic e's Sasins ob cce ale dsicdbod bec eerd te Sheds os acecos 1,396,924 1,718,952 2,994,837 
BIRORS  P iS Git yiciss ce cocuet eve v oayth tab yasss ubaad tevaere veces tes 1,807,587 1,773,445 1,659,521 
opus — Gar. dnd Other, oo neces cccs qos ans sandesyasiatauccccseces 7,006,888 4,907,944 2,789,059 
PRS SMW cob .cop ciceuincecsesticdaente codsineescr pense rete master 4,504,306 5,424,508 6,792,937 
DIOOEI ANS Sits owed Coc oscce ee 2,285,525 1,930,159 1,487,995 
Sulphur, crude............. 1,255,100 1,473,678 1,242,788 
pists a cieieisiene cuic's ae wieaisers 703 19,524,166 16,181,467 
Tin, in bars, blocks, and pigs 2.327.212 1,816,289 1,798, 
To BMGAE Ss class's s Swa9* 8,710,490 8,728,619 
Timber, boards, shingles, ete 99 F 4,684, 
Wool, manufactured........ 11,071,259 8,247,617 7,156,944 
Zinc, in blocks and sheets. i 8. i 
All other articles........... 7,178,614 6,803,310 7,574,584 
OU UA dae ab cosviw ts tease abe tentsdeds cedsuthncs eves $207,997,279 $199,333,840 $189,318,002 
MANUFACTURES. 
Beer, alé) and porter’.s....4chsccssicescactaves GUASSREMD cee coenee $1,742,120 $1,161,467 $758,850 
Books, pamphlets, CUBR VINE? ONO, 550/550 Sask ecb. ou Bide we cn caes 2,633,796 2,438,838 1,892,589 
Chennicala; modicines, S008, GbGi.s oo orc ncdcctesnweqedsacscdsceente 11,181,455 8,692,468 9,543,560 
Couper: anil Taandieetird O62 co 5.5 <ccccorcawecbacicrepeceece castes 527,310 586,408 584,712 
Votton manufactures. .0%.5 ses 3b Seas eee dl seleec teks chasocceses 27,738,401 22,725,598 18,923,614 
Earthen, stone, and china Ware......cccecssccceccccccsvccecccence 4,265,210 4,304,508 709,542 
Fancy goods, perfumery, etc...........+-eeceecee L wakp ae cavew ese 8,397,287 7,034,425 
PAX MANGMCCUILGH. 5.555. oss ees boa cee Sek UES Lieve ce betwen becadees 16,603,242 14,446,046 11,509,894 
BREN Blaise cst cnn caccasaar sbeebs outed ts tan teene Pe Cee 8,017,631 ~ 8,058,570 2,401,778 
GHIABB ONd PIASEWATG 5 5 55< 5 ns.css Sen's nce nea s ands Sap teatens os 46 ac Ve 5,805,115 4,806, 8,936,786 
ATOM Rnd stivor manuMotUxGs.. 25.5 fives can cane ecaccccesbdecceaes f 605,934 542,838 
Gunny cloth and gunny bags..............seccece cece ceeeeeeccces 2,607,462 1,560,111 2,375,980 
maar subnitactures. 2... yenk< sdesd Be di dadscanstysskcasesadeas cree 885,414 V7 239,671 
Bteua-TUDDEr ANd Putta-Poroeha.,..ccsssccosteecriccatcccecesesauce 513,979 428,575 $25,118 
Tron and steel, and manufactures of........... WickeVlbiVedissteven 18,475,733 13,191,618 9,570,600 
Lead, and manufactures Of, ..........seccesesssdsccecseidcce cocece 1,449,976 598,266 748,682 
Leather, and manufactures of,.........-..ce00- EE Py eee 10,245,597 8,403,924 8,255,646 
~ atu Inanufectures Of... ...<c2c0 cs bocube Suet eet awas eee 1,187,885 1,039,407 1,094,861 
acta vas di Waist aieassserdetestcnisbiten (Rb Sah Dh he ce tbls 2,044,880 1,698,775 2,306,195 
Opium, and extracts of..........cseccccaceees wateceS Pus dep =) vvbes 2,087,798 1,805,906 1,788,347 
PUMEMM a co CaN Ges cob iecncackne oheanaeccas es Ce me Teter se sucess 1,223,760 1,028,654 927,112 
RGCWASIBLONOB. 5.0.6 55c. os scicc cc et cecslas codoathcbeled Lulaite aa faa 8,399,593 2,480,214 2,114,704 
Bil maria factares <. oo. oa... occ sock cone vs be deus ee a ide cnekus 28,745,967 21,830,159 
SRMMERIT TINOR. 5 5 a 5'd se innte es vesspaeseesesnperetineceens scece 7,769,527 1 5,861,497 
Straw and palm-leaf manufactures... .........c0..ecccececceeccees 2,325,589 1,856,674 1,679,731 
MMESMOAU A TIARBOB, «oie 05 Svis os cu clesacsciannsinstes beige cots adhe 85,015,780 92,778,010 
Tin plate, and manufactures... .............ccsccecnesdecteccecees 13,038,853 10,098,878 9,789,659 
Tobacco manufactures............c.ccecceccccceces EP eae ee 3,136,505 2,448,058 2,038,578 
Watches, and watch materials.............0...ccccecues Van RMS 2,282,925 1,456,809 772,482 
PN IR MIB OSS a pack oc occ ws he ch h vo vdeuinisac lus ack - 44,609,704 208, 25,698,200 
All other articles not specified............s.sseeseees Coseeeseeenes 24,778,106 12,250,601 11,511,568 
~—Total value of mannfactures,........... be. abner cues sess] $325,008,157 $261 ,407,850 $261,959,54T 
"Potal Valse On MONARO » wo vies op Saantogn’s oo 456 dbs6cencotese es «-|  $533,005,486 $460,741,190 $451,307,549 
Total Cells MN ANNI isk A poss eset es oi ccts sacho<ccas dco ccceceae ~~ 20,900,717 15,936,681 40,774,414 
Aggregate imports—specie values............eeceee ees sees] $553,906,153 $476,677,871 | $492, 081,168 
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DOMESTIO EXPORTS. 
CLASSIFIED ARTICLES, 1875. 1878S. 1877. 
tical: OR PARTIALLY MANUFACTURED. 
Animals, living............... $2,672,505 $2,436,287 $3,825,208 
Breadstits, elading rice... 111,478,096 181,212,473 117,884,588 
easaieactauiens vee Seuss "620,56: 2,720,145 2,916,062 
Sentai unmanufactured Kiale wis era'e Sai cei 190,638,625 192,659,262 171,118,508 
Fruits—green, ripe, dried, and pores 634, 827.278 £937,030 
ont 4 a geile oraltialaave stesieie te 658,926 646,954 562,268 
BAD Per rr oe 110,225 134,017 116,936 
ii es, skins, furs, and hair, 9,555,747 7,615,565 6,607,716 
Ops...... 286,50 1,384,521 5 
Manures, 616,376 922,22 1,118,182 
Naval stores—resin, tar, etc...... 2,991,625 2.358,270 544,78 
Oils—mineral, crude, and refined 80,078,568 82,915,786 61,789,488 
Vegetable and essentia 464, 418,175 1,287,512 
Oil-cake........ heceas ‘ 1 5,774,585 4,818,145 
Provisions—Meats.... 89,217,176 49,592,834 67,288,758 
Butter and cheene 15,166,599 13,379,579 17,125,248 
eritanw 22,900,522 . 99'4 562, 
Wah......< $8,165,065 8,715,184 4,139,706 
Wogotables. ...6 cccccascc 761,731 687,816 748,147 
Ganisaesd miik and eggs 182,308 126,849 132,280 
eeee 1,291,015 1,418,612 8,588,755 
Tallow...... 5,692; 6,734.378 7,888.61 
Tobacco, LT. ERO oer ee 25,241,549 22,737,388 28,825,521 
Timber, ‘jumber, staves, ete 18,686,715 13,463,422 14,785,886 
Other articl OB Seas a riceibamecps ssscisine sedans ocilesisasisese seesaw ss 5,996, 6,017,856 5,508,889 
EOta) coc oeesaaatec sce ica on heseets abceaceheeL ces seeeeee|  $492,996,479 $522,189,920 $554,744,111 
MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 
Agricultural implements............ Wdecicehhidceae Gace $2,625,872 $2,256,449 + $1,815,964 
Brass and bell-metal manufactures Batelco ois¥lsls Pe 1,017,293 270,915 "340, 183 
See amas asbeateae 1,181,436 1,147,963 1 405, 015 
sae eee 1,222,914 967.591 025,586 
eelnaise es ae 509,1 579,595 509,028 
iscwieals cndienitewale 1,085, 8,441,939 2,913,943 
Base eta'e cites saseees 4,071,852 7,722,978 235, 
Cotton dyes, chemicals, es medicines..... sree aianenet eae 925.8) 340,983 2,608,166 
Fancy goods, perfumery, etc 673,557 672,755 614,094 
Glasa and glassware.......... 691,310 628,121 061 
Hemp manufactures....... Ty 884,051 871,875 
Hats and caps............... 264,476 247, 805,870 
Iron, and manufactures of. . 11,158,866 9,012,679 8,310,315 
g-machines............. ba RES I a Ries Santee - 1,797,929 1,700,798 48 
Steel, and manufactures of............. Binnie ces cisterns shemenslpise eae 880, 949,570 1,118,677 
A OS er er ee Shine sieitie ain ea dislneoio.sw chide eark beeser’ 5,502.3820 8,667, 813 
Leather and manufactures........ SHipuvenossnrs aa siosees cade dive 7,428,192 10,142,596 298,883 
Musical instruments ........ RS ann rea DOr Bor Pere oe 628,987 815,733 921,679 
Ordnance stores............. nae cat RES Saisisinlocs cides. Dairentctees PE 860,107 1,162,889 4,747,899 
NE MIRON GEE Pisce cect onsscse Sete eaters er Se eaoees as 1 oe aoree weatt 
8 wines, and beer.......... AF ae aC seeneasecsaces 8 fi 
Pirin tarpeotine Sete ocay suisse enue doar ctsasavanceres 1,924: 1,672,068 2,274,639 
and molasses... due kectecsvionebesicnss Renae Seisbisaeaes 8,752,488 6,718,526 5,181,245 
To wWamtiufactures Of... 2.212. ccrccceces Sale esas os eus'etiolsine ‘ 2,602,921 A 8,194, 
Furniture, and wood Rang es Caeieanee eee: Mepeeeesurweers 4,053,370 8,832,853 8,658,201 
ieee DOGMIOUTOD OF oa 5 cle iidacticcicccuss Seeneae Seite Bie sipiereteis 154,401 291,887 
All other manufactured articles...+.+.....scscsescceececee Neeaenak 6,768,602 5,839,332 8,017,519 
Total value of manufactures ...........+... Shivataccapvenees $66,241,159 $72,677,051 $78,235,969 
Total value of merchandise (mixed values)..........ecseeeeeesees.|  $559,287,688 $594,816,9T1 $632,980,080 
Total value of gold and silver COIN............cccsceccsecececsoves 88,857,129 50,089,435 43,185,738 
Aggregate............ Powaxe OER SL TEER POI ceeceees|  $643,004,767 $644,856,406 $676,115,818 
RECAPITULATION. 
1875. 1876. 1877. 
Domestic exports, herthandiee (reduced to gold values). .........] $499,284,100 $525,582,247 $589.669,490 
Specie deh Bienieveiene ss denacesoecdWedeva gaveeUany cfeES oc tre 83,857,129 50,088,691 43,185,788 
RE er Cre sadesornnae ceWbéensestinis ra pA es eRh abet Wel ets $575,620,938 $632,805,228 
Re&xports, merchandise.. SEER sev ceoWitstende dee 14,158,611 14,802,424 804.996 
MOO iicces asa rse nese s Se rACe 400d ceab Radek ob tees ths > sonny 8,275,013 6,467,611 18,027,499 
oS erase ane se une’ oeenet Cheese enananeaseee ne es 22,433,624 1,270,035 $25,832,495 
Aggregate exports..............0c0c0 000s soowshatdt abel aohes dies Sonera sss 6,890,978 658,637,723 
Imports, merchandise......-s..-sssesseecossecseresseensncessee]  $5B8,005.486 $460,741,190 | $451,307,549 
GUND Sa a b.da dasy ve bids bios Wan veyuey anauaee me} sate naened 20,900,717 15,936,681 40,774,414 
bone SPP eet PORE Ce OO. Serer: ceeesceececscceese|  $058,006,153 $476,677,871 492,081,963 
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finished manufactures in the above tables to the 
entire exportation of merchandise is, for the 
three years, about 12.1 per cent., and for 1877 
about 12.3 per cent., or, including specie, 11.57 
per cent. Taking manufactured and partly 
manufactured commodities on one side, includ- 
ing provisions, and the products of the soil and 
mines which have received little improvement 
on the other, such as breadstuffs, coal, cotton, 
petroleum, tobacco, oil-cake, crude turpentine, 
train-oil, hides, tallow, etc., the proportion of 
manufactures to the total exports, including 
specie, was about 36 per cent., and not includ- 
ing specie, 45.2 per cent. for 1877, and 30.9 
per cent. for the three years. The proportion 
was something like 25 per cent. for the last 
eight years, and has increased within a few 
years. A progressive though fluctuating in- 
crease is observable in nearly all the natural 
products for the last eight years. The fluctu- 
ations in the foreign consumption of some of 
the articles depends greatly upon the prices at 
which they can be exported, as they have to 
compete with cheaper substitutes ; such is the 
case, for instance, with petroleum and dried 
fruits. The grain-exports are governed by the 
state of the crops in different parts of the 
world. The demand for some, like that for 
most manufactured articles, depends upon the 
temporary prosperity and spending power of 
the people of other countries. All of the dif- 
ferent kinds of prepared provisions have been 
exported in larger quantities each successive 
year; they are cheaper than the same articles 
produced in Europe, and so their consumption 
is steadily increasing in continental and colo- 
nial countries, among the richer classes in times 
of depression and among the poorer in times 
of prosperity. In regard to products of that 
sort, the present financial depression affords 
some compensating benefit to the American 
producer, in helping him to a market which is 
much easier to retain than to acquire in the 
first place. The principal national markets of 
some of the classes of exports above enumer- 
ated, with the quantities or numbers taken by 
each in thousands, were for the year 1876, the 
latest reported, as follows (the values in thou- 
sands of dollars are given in parentheses) : 
Animals: British America, Ouba, Mexico. 
Tan-bark: Great Britain (125), France (53), 
Germany(27). Breadstuffs: Indian-corn—Great 
Britain, 42,500 bushels; wheat—Great Britain, 
42 million bushels (524 million dollars), Can- 
ada, Holland, Belgium, Portugal; flour—Great 
Britain, Brazi!, Canada, Hayti (7, 4, 1, and 1 
million dollars respectively). Coal: Oanada. 
Cotton: British Empire, France, Germany, 
Russia, Spain, Holland, Italy, and Belgium (955, 
208, 108, 80, 47, 34, 23, 15 million lbs. respec- 
tively). Fruits: Dried apples—Australia, Ger- 
man fe seanea ripe apples—Great Britain 
(120), Canada (86), Cuba (13), Brazil (7); canned 
fruit—Great Britain (113), Australia (24), Brit- 
ish Possessions (86), Germany (18), Spanish 
America, Hong-Kong, China, France. Gin- 
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seng: Hong-Kong, England. Hay: West In- 
dies. Hides and fur-skins: England, Germany, 
France, Belgium. Hops: England (1,296), Aus- 
tralia (62). Ice: East and West Indies. Ma- 
nure: Canada, England, France. Naval stores: 
Resin and turpentine—Great Britain (1,230), 
Germany (262), Netherlands (177), Russia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Australia, Brazil, Italy ; 
tar and pitch—Great Britain, British America, 
Italy. Mineral oils: Crude—France (15 million 
gallons), Germany (3 million gallons), Belgium, 
Cuba; naphthas—England, France, Belgium, 
Germany; illuminating—Germany, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy (66, 82, 25, 12, 
and 10 million gallons respectively), and other 
countries in exceedingly diverse proportions, 
Animal and vegetable oils went mostly to Great 
Britain, except lard-oil, which went to the 
British colonies, and fish-oils, partly to France, 
and essential oils (Germany, 163; England, 
77). Oil-cake: British Empire. Provisions: 
Bacon and hams—Great Britain (84 million 
dollars), Germany, Cuba, Belgium; of the ex- 
ported beef, Great Britain took over 2 will- 
ion dollars, and the American Continent and 
West Indies, with Germany, the Low Coun- 
tries, and France, the remainder; butter—West 
Indies, Great Britain (413), Germany (89), 
Japan (19), South America; of the cheese, 
Great Britain received the great bulk (114 mill- 
ion dollars), while Germany took 84 thousand 
dollars’ worth, and America the rest; con- 
densed milk went chiefly to England and the 
colonies, and a portion to Japan; smoked fish— 
Hayti (467), French and Dutch West Indies, 
British Provinces, Cuba; fresh fish—Cuba (72) ; 
pickled fish—Hayti and San Domingo, Austra- 
lia, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick ; other 
cured fish—England (1,123), Hong-Kong (440), 
Australia (177), Cuba (80), Germany (53), 
France (42), Hayti (30); lard—Germany (48 
million lbs.), Great Britain (50 million Ibs.), 
Belgium (15 million lbs.), Cuba (13 million lbs.), 
France (10 million Ibs.), Colombia, Brazil, 
Netherlands (over 4 million lbs. each); pre- 
served meats—England (542), France (155), and 
West Indies; oysters—England (99), Canada 
(50), Australia (20), Germany (7); pork—Eng- 
land (1,818), and Hayti (1,071); vegetables— 
Cuba and West Indies. Quicksilver: Hong- 
Kong (1,117), Mexico (365), Australia, Japan, 
South America. Cotton-seed: Great Britain. 
Clover-seed, etc.: England and Scotland (698), 
Germany (424). Tallow: England (4,561), 
France (951), Germany (304), Venezuela (221), 
Netherlands, Italy, Belgium. Leaf tobacco: 
Germany (59 million Ibs.), Great Britain (56 
million Ibs.), France (28 million Ibs.), Italy 
(22 million Ibs.), Spain (21 million Ibs.), Hol- 
land (15 million Ibs.), Belgium (11 million Ibs.), 
Austria (8 million lbs.). Lumber of different 
kinds found the greatest average demand in 
Cuba and England, and whole timber in Ger- 
many and England. Wool to the value of 208 
thousand dollars was taken to Canada and 
England. 
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The principal, and in many cases almost the 
sole, European customers for the manufactured 
articles were England and Germany, England 
taking usually much larger quantities, The 
following is a list of the principal purchasers 
of the above enumerated exported manufac- 
tures, with the values taken by some of the 
countries, England and Germany being desig- 
nated by their initials. Cotton goods: E. 
(5,275), G. (1,697), Belgium (1,121), Holland 
(585), Chili (490), Mexico (378), Hayti (203), 

hina (768), Africa a and other Spanish- 
American states, East Indies, Hong - Kong, 
Asiatic Turkey, and some of the British- 
American colonies large amounts. Leather: 
Of tanned leather, E. (5,275), G. (1,697), Bel- 
gium (1,121), and Holland (121), took nearly 
the entire exportation; of morocco and. fine 
leathers, nearly all went to England (918); 
boots and shoes and saddlery went to Ameri- 
can countries. Iron: Pigs and bars to the 
value of three-quarters of a million went to 
the British provinces; castings to the same 
market, and Cuba and Great Britain mostly; 
car-wheels to England and Spanish America; 
stoves to American countries and the East, 
and a few to the Netherlands; 44 locomotives 
were exported, of which Brazil took 15, Rus- 
sia 11, Cuba 10, Peru 5, and British provinces 
8; 57 stationary engines went to American 
countries, and 3 to the Netherlands; general 
machinery was distributed all over the world— 
E. (415), G. (206), British Provinces, Cuba 
(895), Mexico (280), ete.; nails went to Ameri- 
can countries ; and miscellaneous manufactures 
to the value of nearly 4 millions were distribu- 
ted. Steel manufactures: Edge-tools—E. (69), 
G. (20), Australia (181), Colombia (112), Bra- 
zil (61), Mexico (52); guns and pistols—E. 
428), G. (10), Turkey (1,563), Russia (369), 

ritish Possessions, Mexico (822), Cuba (103), 
Colombia (160). Sewing-machines: E. (699), 
G. (367), Belgium (16), France (57), Australia 
(103), Colombia (90), Cuba (87), Mexico (75), 
Venezuela (58), Brazil (29). Agricultural im- 
plements: Mowers and reapers—E. (596), G. 
(848), France (115), Sweden and Norway (40), 
Netherlands (87), Russia (80); other farming 
implements—Great Britain, Germany, France, 
British colonies, and South America. Car- 
riages and carts: Australia, E., British and 
Spanish America; railway cars—Chili, Peru, 
E., Sweden. Ordnance-stores: Cartridges and 
fuses—Colombia (192), Mexico (146), China 
(97); shot and shell—Turkey (1,747), Vene- 
zuela (158). Clocks: E. (488), G. (94), Japan 
(89), China (34), Australia (82), Hong-Kong 
69). Musical instruments: Organs and melo- 

eons—E. (235), G. (105), Australia (67), Can- 
ada and Nova Scotia (95); pianos—G. (88), E. 
(27), Canada and Nova Scotia (135), Mexico 
(27). Paper: Ouba, British America, E. (75), 
G. (15), Brazil and Spanish.America. Per- 
fumery: Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Span- 
ish America. Paintings and engravings: E. 
(183), Brazil (72), Belgium, France, G., ete. 
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Books, ete.: E. (97), G. (87), Canada, Brazil 
58), Colombia (48). Copper: France (1,766), 
G. (782), E. (816), Holland (70), Hong-Kong, 
Japan; copper manufactures—Spain (149), E. 
(91). Brass: Turkey (153), Cuba (61), E., 
Japan. Glass: Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and 
Spanish America, Japan, China, Australia, and 
small amounts to Europe. Hemp manufac- 
tures: E., G., Portugal, Belgium; cordage— 
Nova Scotia, Cuba, and Spanish America. 
Drugs, etce.: E. (614), G. (156), Belgium (54), 
France (84), Australia (296), Colombia (278), 
Brazil (152), and Cuba, Venezuela, and Mexico 
similar amounts. Dyes: G. (527), E. (224), 
Netherlands (48). Gutta-percha wares: Can- 
ada, G., Cuba. Jewelry: Canada, E. Watches: 
E., Canada. Plated ware: Canada, E., G. 
Hats: Canada. Wool manufactures: Canada. 
Clothing: E. (164), G. (82), Sandwich Islands 
(60), China (32), etc. Furniture: E. (156), G. 
(80), British Provinces (360), Australia (257), 
France (18), Argentine Republic (78), Cuba 
(66), Colombia (69), Hayti (56), Chili (67), ete. ; 
wooden ware and other wood manufactures— 
E, (834), G. (288), Australia (197). Sugar (re- 
fined): E. (8,856), G. (46), Uruguay (490), 
Chili (435), Argentine Republic (863), ete., 
Netherlands (36). Molasses: E. (777), G. 
(323). Spirits (distilled): France, South 
America, and the East. Spirits of turpentine: 
E. (1,127), G. (81), Belgium (140), Mexico 
(149). Soap: Hayti (287), San Domingo (64), 
Colombia (188). Starch: G. (176), E., (47), 
Canada (51), Netherlands (34), Belgium (29), 
Uruguay (68), Argentine Republic (76), ete. 
Tobacco: E. (1,060), G. (184), Australia (829), 
Belgium (93), France (88), Colombia (115), 
Hayti (87), Cuba (60), British colonies, ete. 
The great reduction in the values of imports 
in the last couple of years finds its explanation 
in great’ part in the disturbance in business 
and reduction of the spending power of the 
people. That was the principal cause of the 
falling off of one-quarter in 1876, which in- 
creased to one-third in 1877 in the importations 
of gold and silver wares and jewels; and of 
the decline of 20 per cent. in furs in 1877, and 
of about a million dollars a year, or 25 Sn 
cent. in the two years, in fancy goods. The 
consumption of tea, coffee, and sugar, is usu- 
ally regarded as indicative of the straitened 
or prosperous condition of the people. The 
consumption of tea has fallen off in regular 
stages from about 23 million dollars in 1875 
to 20 millions in 1876, and 16 millions in 1877 
notwithstanding the removal of the duty on 
that article and coffee. The latter increased 
from 51 millions in 1875 to 57 millions in 1876, 
and receded again to 54 millions in 1877. The 
rise of sugar has apparently not diminished, 
the imports of sugar and molasses having been 
85 millions in 1875, 66 millions in 1876, and 
93 millions in 1877. The great falling off in 
1876 was owing to the unusually large yield 
of the Louisiana plantations. The imports of 
raw tobacco have been remarkably even in the 
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three years; those of manufactured tobacco 
have fallen off one-third. The importation of 
spices has declined nearly one-third in the two 
years; that of fruits and nuts about one-fourth. 
The decline in metals and metal wares is re- 
markable, namely, from 37 millions in 1875 to 
27 millions in 1876, and 23 millions in 1877; 
the principal cause of this reduction of over 
88 per cent. in two years is undoubtedly the 
increased production in the country. The im- 
portation of leather and leather mannfactures 
declined from 10 millions in 1875 to 8 mill- 
ions in 1876 and 1877, while that of hides in- 
creased in the latter year, after having fallen 
off a quarter the year before, the cattle impor- 
tations, however, showing a constant increase ; 
these facts accord with the reports of an in- 
creased export of leather in 1876, and a de- 
cline in 1877 to about the same amount as in 
1875, and show that this promising branch of 
industry is advancing amid difficulties. The 
imports of dyes have constantly increased. 
Those of hemp have declined, while the ex- 
ports of manufactures have considerably in- 
creased. The imports of raw wool show a 
decrease of one-third in two years. The de- 
cline in the two years of cotton fabrics from 
28 to 23 and 19 millions, of woolens from 45 
to 33 and 26, of silks from 24 in the first two 
years to 22, and of linens from 17 to 14 and 
12 millions—of the total textile manufactures, 
therefore, from 114 to 94 and 79 millions, that is, 
over 30 per cent. in two years—is ascribable to 
three concurrent causes: to the decline in the 
prices, to the decrease in consumption, and 
(not the least cause) to the improvement in the 
domestic industries. The export of cotton 
manufactures has, indeed, during the same brief 
period mounted from 4 to 10 millions, and the 
wished-for time is probably near at hand when 
America will become entirely independent of 
the Old World in this, the most anxiously fos- 
tered of her textile industries. 

The decline in the imports of unwrought 
wool, noticed above, may be in a good measure 
due to the advance in American sheep culture. 
The total wool clip of the United States formed 
last year about 14 per cent. of the total es- 
timated product of the world. 

The wool clip of the United States for 1876 
was about 200 million pounds; of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, about 162 million 
eae mostly combing; of the Continent of 

urope, about 463 million pounds; of Aus- 
tralasia, about 350 million pounds; of Buenos 
Ayres and River La Plata, about 207 million 
pounds. These are the principal wool-growing 
countries of the world, and produce 1,382 
million pounds out of the estimated 1,419 
million pounds produced on the entire globe. 
The selling value of the total clip would prob- 
abl egate 450 million dollars. 

The share of each country in the export and 
import commerce of the United States in the 
year 1876, the latest reported, is exhibited in 
the following table: 
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| 
Total Imports Total D tie 
COUNTRIES. into the 
United States.|  *Ports. 
Argentine Republic.............. $3,602,736, $1,519,190 
Austria. ets Biiseemecctevacsicrt 949.8: 1, 19 
MIN has dir vedas neste es 5,442,048, 16,098,747 
MU ioreis senataweistsdeeesugee ,453,1 1258,218 
Central American States......... 1,819,120 938,102 
MBs sawarwa Nop phe ceiesins seta cicee 755,222 2,157,752 
CNB Bas cass Peeples weiesin 12,360,851 
DenMinrk sect iiss i nccccce cesses 1,224 781,875 
Danish West Indies............. 893,612 309 
CGROGMIAIME. «cbs ecescsteccec:s Bee 108,580) =... .... 
OO tos Geerave drsect areal cals 51,507,064, 45,993,647 
French West Indies and French 
NR See Pee rere 1,857,668 1,486,925 
French Possessions in Africa, etc... 81,624, 273,948 
All other French Possessions... .. $95,516) 850,419 
Germany: bv wv plopiapnetnicceses ese 85,488,117) _ 51,107,147 
RESUME oo ccecaewecasescoee< 115,889,697) 303,275,661 
DOOMED Ao cocsnsescieentece se 933, 20,060,700 
BONG FaC UL Soc hotnck seeks soos 529,726) 38,200,163 
Cire csc ec Sewn sclue cues 4,270 1,5€5,054 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island.......... 8,154,194 6,709,367 
Quebec, Ontario, etc., and North 
Western Territory............. 25,375,846) 25,009,876 
British Columbia................ 2,196,7: 1,283,874 
Newfoundland and Labrador..... 204,287 6,580,614 
British West Indies and Honduras 8,479,291 8,197,042 
eritigh (Guiana o cisd 5 accor ess cs 1,172,119 1,750,452 
British East Indies.............. 12,809,937 856, 
Hebg-KOme. 5 occ scsceccregcsnes 493,690 9,167,702 
British Possessions in Africa, etc. 1,071,803 1,687,978 
British Possessions in Australasia. 1,455,649 8,884, 
All other British Possessions..... 8,S97 687,120 
GraaG. ao. 5 cs eos onc care estos 560,411 148, 
AVG occas cece sacsccesraase dock 8,076,199 4,732,724 
RGU. Gat cae ne eddoueeccuscecs=¥s 7,628,772 7,770,470 
POR ids bs oe duns aces bes cues 15,508,170 1,098,457 
REDORU, «co cnG eeen ses soccavtivcces 78,251 155,112 
MEREIOR <t core tes cube ces eeece 12,505,753 4,706,778 
Wotharlands 3. cia sccescccsiases 2,488,257 1 
Dutch West Indies and Dutch 
MURRAS. 5 ca cmccccwe inc docee te 697,172 873,546 
Dutch East Indies............... 5,989,628 633,613 
NS pave t anc vaetacis ecabesweces 1,440,973 1,176,922 
SNMUUMRLS ooo ooo eco sicaSocerecese: 573, 8,169,027 
Azore, Madeira, and Cape Verde 
tn OO eer tr eee 80,964 303,863 
Russia on the Baltic and White 
He ASS rete Peer 682,478) 11,288,847 
Russia on the Black Sea......... $20,842 518,252 
oR) 108,832 165,186 
Han Domine, = 5 .''.c0s+sscaacens 405,363 695,859 
Sandwich Islands................ 1,382,592 754,267 
PURINE es, Vatin dabinanstuus cesses 3,400,946) 10,188,320 
OOD ois oa sxds obese secaveess bor 58,717,688, 13,746,058 
PNELO SGM Rh occsacceeeccas seca 4,305, 2,099,076 
oo Possessions in Africa..... 169,111 114,094 
other § h Possessions.... 5,469,397 72,243 
Sweden and Norway............. 847,945 1,460,987 
Turkey in Europe............... 29,285 2,499,776 
Tarkoy. in Asie, i562 ci2ss00e0% 866,543 601, 
Turkey in Africa................ 48,819 287,297 
United States of Colombia ...... 5,497,646 8,946,442 
UVOGURY: 6515.55 Wore oS eine weno 804,552 1,126,123 
WOMGEUOIS, 0 Wii 6s 0d,00 05s eiseesecen 5,875,715 8, 
All other countries and -ports in 
Africa not elsewhere specified... 774,238 750,136 
All other islands and ports not 
elsewhere specified............ 128,978 25,148 
va) OOS Be Ce tReet aoe oe $476,677,8T1| $644,956,406 


Great Britain, with its dependencies, received 
nearly two-thirds of the total exports ($422,- 
416,538), and furnished about three-eighths of 
the imports ($176,279,227). 

Of American manufactures a good portion 
go to Europe, and this portion is becoming 
constantly larger. The articles exported thith- 
er are generally dearer than the same lines of 
goods manufactured there, but are preferred 
on account of their ingenious. designs and pe- 
culiarly practical forms and uses, as in the case 
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of machines, tools, and utensils; or on account 
of the excellence and solidity of their work- 
manship, as in the case of leather, muslin, ete. ; 
or they are produced by some mechanical pro- 
cess which has superseded manual work, and 
are therefore cheaper and often superior, as in 
the case of watches, and many other articles; 
or they are staple American products improved 
by mechanical means, such as tobacco, turpen- 
tine, starch, drugs, etc. There is a large trade 
with the neighboring countries of the Ameri- 
can Continent, for which the United States are 
favored by their geographical position. The 
imports from all the countries of North and 
South America, and domestic exports to them, 
were, for the last four years, in millions of dol- 
lars : 1874—imports 224, exports 110; 1875— 
imports, 206, exports 97; 1876—imports 184, 
exports 94; 1877—imports 198, exports 96. 
To the same countries were sent foreign ex- 
ports to the amounts of 10, 13, 8, and 9 mill- 
ions in these years. A great. portion of the 
imports consist of coffee (of which Brazil alone 
furnished 40} million dollars’ worth in 1876), 
and of sugar—about 50 millions’ worth of un- 
refined sugar and molasses coming from Cuba 
alone the same year. There are also many raw 
materials imported from the countries of Span- 
ish America, which are improved in American 
factories. The exports and imports to and 
from the Dominion of Canada average 35 and 
81 million dollars respectively for the last four 
years: There is a very large export trade over 
the border to Canada which is not reported in 
- the American Government returns, the main 
portion of which consists of manufactured arti- 
cles. This unreported trade in 1876, according 
to Canadian reports, amounted to 10 million 
dollars, 8 millions of which was in finished arti- 
cles. The Canadian returns of imports from the 
United States for 1875 and 1876 make them 50 
and 46 million dollars. The imports from Span- 
ish America, or all the countries on the Amer- 
ican Continent and the West India Islands, aver- 
age 172 millions for four years, and the exports 
to those countries only 64 millions. Nearly all 
of the exports are finished manufactures, a good 
part of them consisting of rude and bulky wares, 
such as soap, candles, household furniture and 
utensils, hardware, and other articles such as 
America does not export to other countries ; 
they consume, also, finer American manufac- 
tures. The commercial relations of the United 
States with the different states are of very dif- 
ferent degrees of intimacy. In the foreign 
trade of Cuba and Porto Rico they take the 
lead; with nearly all of the continental coun- 
tries their share is secondary. Over two-thirds 
of the trade is in the hands of the English, 
while each of the commercial nations of Eu- 
rope bears away some portion of the remain- 
der. England’s trade with the entire Western 
Continent amounted, in 1874, to over 1,000 
million dollars, nearly one-third of her total 
commerce; and her trade with Spanish Amer- 
ica amounted to 362 million dollars—above 
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one-third of the total commerce of the United 
States. The total foreign trade of the coun- 
tries on the American Continent lying south 
of the United States amounts to about 520 
million dollars a year, in which the United 
States share to the extent of some $112,350,- 
000. Their share in the navigation is much 
less, not over one-third of their own commerce 
with the Spanish-speaking countries being car- 
ried under the American flag. The American 
trade with Asia and the Pacific islands resem- 
bles that with Spanish America, in that the 
imports largely exceed the exports, and that 
these imports consist principally—almost ex- 
clusively in this case—of articles of consump- 
tion; and also in the fact that the exports con- 
sist almost entirely of finished products. In 
the Australian trade alone is the balance in 
favor of the United States. In the trade of 
China and Japan the balance is very largely in 
favor of those countries, although England near- 
ly balances her large imports with the products 
of her manufactories; and if the trade of the 
British colonies with China and Japan is 
coupled with that of Great Britain, there is a 
large balance on the other side. America takes 
a considerable share in the carrying-trade of 
those countries, and in the whole navigation of 
the Pacific Ocean. Their share in the navi- 
gation of Japan is nearly 50 per cent. of the 
whole; that of England, 30 per cent.; their 
proportion in the Chinese carrying-trade is 
not half as great as that of England, but more 
than that of all other countries together. Of 
the exports of Japan, 374 per cent. consisted 
of tea shipped to the United States in 1876. 
The interest of the United States in the total 
foreign trade of Great Britain has been, for the 
last few years, about 11 per cent. About 9 per 
cent. of the British exports go to America, the 
chief articles being iron, woolens, cottons, and 
linens; in all of which there has been a steady 
and serious decline since 1872, iron manufac- 
tures falling off from 44 million dollars in that 
year to 18 millions in 1875, and cotton goods 
from 29 to 16 millions. The imports into Great 
Britain from the United States, forming about 
13 per cent. of the entire import trade, consist 
chiefly of cotton, wheat, bacon, and hams; In- 
dian corn and cheese have largely increased 
within a few years. The chief articles which 
show a steady progress from 1871 to 1875 are 
wheat (89 to 60 million dollars), bacon and 
hams (9 to 26 millions), Indian corn (13 to 23 
millions), cheese (93 to 134 millions), lard (6 to 
7 millions), oil-cake (44 to 6 millions), lumber 
(3 to 5 millions), petroleum (3 to 4 millions), 
skins and furs (2 to 8 millions) hides and leath- 
er (1$ to 8 millions), turpentine, and fish. In 
1864 and 1865 the balance in the trade with 
England was against the United States. The 
balance in favor of the United States has since 
1866 been steadily growing, and amounted, in 
1875, to 215} million dollars—nearly half of 
the enormous surplus of imports over exports 
in Great Britain for that year. Among the 
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raw products of the United States which have 
a prospect of a more extensive consumption 
in Great Britain are notably maize, petroleum, 
and fresh meat and fruits. The increase in the 
consumption of maize in the British islands for 
the last few years has been remarkable. In 
1857 there were only 125,000 tons of Indian 
corn imported into Great Britain, and there 
was no considerable augmentation in the im- 
portations until, in 1868, in consequence of the 
poor harvest, the quantity was doubled, and in 
1875 it had risen to 600,000 tons. In 1876, 
after another failure of the wheat crop, it sud- 
denly rose again to 1,300,000 tons. The pos- 
sibilities of the trade of America with Great 
Britain and with the rest of Europe in this ar- 
ticle, which furnishes a wholesome food at a 
little more than half the cost of wheaten bread 
at present prices, are attracting attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The usual crop 
in the United States is more than 20 times the 
large importation into the British isles in 1876. 
The consumption of petroleum in England is 
rapidly increasing, the importations for the 
first seven months of 1877 being £940,000, 
against £523,000 in 1876, and £334,000 in 
1875, during the same period. The business of 
shipping dressed meat to England by steam- 
ships in large refrigerators commenced in 
April, 1876, and reached its largest develop- 
ment in the same month of the succeeding 
year, when 11,708 beeves were shipped. The 
enterprise has been watched with much inter- 
est on both sides of the Atlantic. The arrange- 
ments of the cool-air chambers were costly, so 
that the business became unprofitable after a 
rise in beef. Many live cattle were afterward 
shipped. The meat was liked by the English, 
and the hopes of the Western stock-growers for 
a larger market, and of the English public for 
cheaper meat, were awakened, although the 
dressed cattle could not bring the price of 
fresh-killed beef. Another method of preserv- 
ing meat, in dried air without refrigeration, has 
been successfully tried in a voyage of 112 days 
from the river De la Plata, in South America, 
to Havre. Another business which may be 
greatly improved by superior appliances for 
transportation is the export of ripe fruit; the 
shipments of apples from the large crop of 
1876 were seven-fold the quantity sent the 
preceding year, and there is a steady demand 
in England for the entire surplus of the finer 
varieties of this fruit; other fruits can now be 
shipped, and a market will probably be found 
for them. The export of canned fruit is also 
on the increase. The export of dried fruit, 
especially of apples, attained, in the last fiscal 
year, unprecedented dimensions, being 20 times 
as great as in 1876; this extension was on 
account of the cheapness of the fruit, five to 
8 cents per pound exporting-price. The 
whole Deliver port in 1876-77 exceeded by over 
75 per cent. that of any previous year, and has 
grown from less than one-quarter of a million 
in 1862 to nearly 3 million dollars. 
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American trade with Germany has shown a 
favorable balance of about 10 million dollars on 
an average for the last five years. In the year 
1876 the imports from that country amount- 
ed to $35,488,117, and the exports thither to 
$51,107,147—about 5 per cent. of the total im- 
port commerce of the Zollverein—leaving a 
balance of 154 millions in favor of the United 
States. Very gratifying is the growth in the 
exportation of manufactures, which class has 
increased from $1,550,000 in 1872 to $5,246,- 
000 in 1876. The consul-general at Berlin re- 
ports, among the articles whose sale is increas- 
ing: Hickory wheels, ventilators, steam-pumps, 
gas-fittings, portable steame-ngines, clocks, and 
kitchen-utensils. Among the salable articles 
are fine castings, edge-tools, saws, augers, and 
other hand-implements, although generally 
dearer than the German makes, pressed glass- 
ware, and shoes and leather. The attention 
of the German public has been attracted to 
the American leather industry and shoe-making 
machinery since the Philadelphia World’s Fair, 
and newly through an international exposition 
of leather products held at Berlin in 1877. The 
market for American agricultural machinery is 
of old standing, but it has been damaged of 
late by the sending of inferior articles. The 
American consul at Leipsic mentions, among 
the products of American industry which are 
sought after there, tools, gold pens and fan- 
cy writing-utensils, shirting, and silver-plated 
ware. Among the imports into the port of 
Hamburg from the United States for the cal- 
endar year 1875, amounting to over 20 million 
dollars, the following are the chief items: Lard, 
cotton, leather, furs and skins, raw tobacco, 
machinery, cured meats, cigars, petroleum, 
sewing-machines, copper, clover-seed, tallow, 
coffee, logwood extract, resin, hides. Of these, 
lard figures for about 33 millions; cotton, 2 
millions; leather, 1} million; salt meats, over 
1 million; furs, machinery, cigars, and petro- 
leum, under 1 million; sewing-machines, about 
half a million. The exports from Germany 
to the United States, declared at the consu- 
lar agencies, cover a wide range of manufac- 
tured products, the chief classes being, in 1876, 
hosiery, dress-goods, leather wares, ribbons, 
woolens, silks, velvet and plush, chemicals and 
dyes, and gloves. The consul reported that 
the trade between the port of Hamburg and 
the United States had increased considerably 
in the year 1877. 

American trade with France differs from 
that with the two countries above mentioned, 
in that it invariably shows an adverse, though 
at present a declining, balance, which has aver- 
aged 4 million dollars in an average total trade 
of 102 millions in the last four years. As is the 
case with Germany, and, in a somewhat less de- 
gree, with England, the largest part of the im- 
ports from France are fine manufactures and 
duty-paying commodities. The dutiable and 
free imports from France, in 1876, were 47 
and 4 million dollars respectively ; from Ger- 
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many, 82 and 2 millions; from England, 99 
and 15 millions. Whether the balance would 
remain in favor of France if a treaty of com- 
merce, such as exists between her and sey- 
eral leading powers, were concluded with the 
United States, is doubtful; but it is certain 
that the export of most American manufac- 
tures is impossible under the prohibitive du- 
ties which they must now pay. In the year 
1875, nearly 93 per cent. of the imports into 
France from the United States consisted of 
the following crude articles, some of which 
‘were certainly returned in the manufactured 
state afterward: Cotton (25 million dollars), 
hides and skins (2$ millions), petroleum (24 
millions), lard and tallow (1} million), tobac- 
co (one million), copper ($700,000), meat (half 
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amillion). In the same year 714 per cent. of 
the exports from France to the United States 
consisted in the following highly-finished man- 
ufactures: Silks (153 millions), woolens (9 mill- 
ions), leather manufactures (3} millions), pre- 
pared skins (2 millions), wines (2 millions), 
feathers, mercury, buttons, and straw-goods 
Mg A ieeteae 

he commercial relations of the United. 
States with other countries may be seen in 
the following tabular survey of the pro-rata 
participation of each country and of the gen- 
eral divisions of the globe, in the export and 
import trade, giving the percentage of the to- 
tal domestic exports taken by each, and the 
percentage of the net imports furnished by 
each for the last four years: 


YEAR. 1874, 1875. | 1876. 187%. 

Total exports.............ceceeeee $693,039,054 $643,094.767 $644,956,406 $676,115,592 

MR IDONE 5.0056 sisnvasscasa: 595,561,248 553,906,158 476,677,871 492,090,406 
COUNTRIES. Exports Imports Ex Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 
per cent. per cent. per cent, per cent per cent per cent per cent. per cent 
53.90 82.49 57.04 28 35 56.06 26.19 54.08 27.46 
7.03 8.69 7.79 11.48 7.18 10.80 6.84 10.22 
9.28 7.39 8.15 7.88 7.92 7.44 8.60 6.71 
2.91 0.96 1.93 Love 2.49 1.14 2.69 1.03 
1.98 0.42 1.16 43 1.89 0.51 1.54 0.52 
MET iis abicis sivin'sis.c'e/as8s sete eeeeees 1.21 1.43 1.18 1.66 1,19 1.61 1.26 1.44 
Other European countries ........ 4.76 1.62 4.62 1.48 5.18 1.46 5.51 1.19 
Brtal HUKOpes oi icics ve e0c cess 81.08 53.99 81.68 51.84 81.82 49.15 80.538 48.58 
OS oe meee 5.90 6.8T 5.08 5.84 4.96 6.44 5.85 5.27 
MRM ass fasts cccane caetaes 0.59 2.22 0.61 2.10 0.73 2.62 0.67 8.13 
Cuba and Porto Rico............. 8.14 15.63 2.79 18.30 2.46 13.22 2.28 14.67 
_British West Indies.............. 1.12 0.68 1.18 0.83 1.27 0.78 1.12 1.81 
Other North American countries.. 1.62 1.40 1.74 1.75 1.76 LU 1.64 2.06 
Total North America......... 12.87 26.25 11.40 23.82 11.18 24.97 11.01 | 26.45 
MEMMUABN osc cic:essancadbeises see's 0.78 1.31 0.66 2.33 0.61 1 AB 0.59 1.11 
1 FOES ercecraaere: 1.09 7.387 1.20 7.59 1.13 9.58 1,10 8.84 
Argentine Republic.............++ 0.36 0.74 0.22 1.06 0.24 0.76 0.17 0.70 
DOOIR hae or evicvnsu dee sauniegs 0.34 0.91 0.36 1.01 0.58 1.28 0.45 1.51 
Other South American countries... 1.19 0.98 1.20 1.39 0.96 1,12 0.94 1.62 
Total South America......... 8.72 11.31 3.64 18.38 8.47 18.79 8.26 18.78 
MMM TOO a ig nscuiescisacsceenss 0.14 8.03 0.23 4.08 0.15 8.94 0.52 8.09 
China and Hong-Kong............ 1.25 8.12 1.36 2.65 1.64 2.69 2.54 2.50 
Other Asiatic countries,.......... 0.37 5 yy 0.85 1.47 0.29 8.86 0.47 2.84 
AIURIGIAIM, ccddpececedeesvaslace 0.64 0.46 0.66 0.90+ 0.72 0.60 1.04 0.84 
BIG, WOE: csc ies cies sive cvssscer 0.43 1.66 0.53 1.81 0.78 1.59 0.68 1.90 


The returns for the cotton trade for the year 
ending August 31, 1877, give a total crop of 
4,485,423 bales. (See Corron.) 

The average wheat-crop in the United States 
for the last eight years has been 278 million 
bushels, and the average exports 64 million 
bushels. The crop of 1877 is estimated at 325 
million bushels, or 17 millions more than any 
former crop. The excess over the average do- 
mestic consumption is therefore 111 million 
bushels. 

In the returns of the British Board of Trade 
for the first seven months of 1877 there are 
promising indications of an improving tone in 
American affairs, in the character of the arti- 
cles exported to the United States. In cotton 
and linen manufactures there was an advance 
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of 19 and 28 per cent. respectively in the quan- 
tities shipped to America, over the quantities 
shipped in the same part of 1876. The exports 
of manufactures of wool have increased from 
172,936 lbs. to 958,281 Ibs., which was about 
one-quarter of the entire British export, which, 
taken in connection with the facts that the ex- 
ports of wool-mixed goods fell off 86 per cent., 
and of carpets 43.7 per cent., confirms the 
hopeful accounts given of the improvements 
in American wool-manufactures. American 
carpets have recently been introduced into Ger- 
many at Leipsic. Another raw material which 
shows a great advance is tin, of which was ex- 
orted to the United States 22 per cent. more 
in plates, and 153 per cent. more in the un- 
wrought state, than in the preceding year, 
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The returns of the Bureau of Statistics for 
the first quarter of 1877-78 are as follows: 
Exports—domestic merchandise, $128,123,212, 
against $122,669,372 in 1876-77, and $97,- 
805,742 in 1875-76; foreign, $2,684,184, 
against $2,987,679 and $2,975,723; specie— 
domestic, $8,102,696, against $12,932,609 and 
$12,231,349 ; foreign, $1,468,357, against $1,- 
711,674 and $1,051,530. Imports—merchan- 
dise, $114,774,783, against $97,986,372 and 
$123,210,282; specie, $6,300,840, against $4,- 
855,352 and $4,347,989. The increase in im- 
ports has reduced the balance in favor of the 
United States to $16,032,613 from $27,670,579 
in the same quarter of 1876-77; yet it is still 
better by 38 million dollars than the adverse 
balance of 22 millions in the same quarter of 
1875-76; which improvement is owing to a 
decrease of imports of about 8} millions, and 
an increase of exports of 30 millions, over the 
corresponding quarter two years before. The 
net exports of specie have declined from $9,- 
788,931, in 1876-77, to $3,270,213, and for the 
month of September the rare phenomenon 6c- 
curred of an excess of imports. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. The following 
is a summary of the statistics of the Oongre- 
gational churches in the United States, as they 
were given in the Congregational Quarterly 
for January, 1877: 


3 a 
STATES. 2 : g 3 
6 S | Ss 
AlSDAINEL 5 6 cvisveu.cceeervedascees 13 8 649 
Catfatias. ve oes oe See teas cece 70 73 3,878 
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Wyoming o0d. 225 a3 deitesc'cdcs se 1 1 36 
Total, United States........ 8,509 | 8,333 359,658 
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In addition to the regular ministers, the 
number of licentiates was 244. Of the churches, 
2,713 were supplied with settled or acting pas- 
tors, and 796 were vacant. Of the ministers, 
2,374 were engaged in pastoral work, as pastors 
or acting pastors, and 959 were not in pastoral 
work. The number of baptisms of adults dur- 
ing the year was 10,466; of baptisms of in- 
fants, 5,388; of additions to the churches by 
profession, 20,844; number of persons in Sun- 
day-schools, 415,092. The amount of benev- 
olent contributions during the year, from 
2,635 churches which reported the same, was 
$1,278,252.10; amount of home expenditures - 
cf 1,584 churches reporting, $2,584,166.28. 
The benevolent contributions were distributed 
among the different objects as follows: for 
Foreign Missions, $456,862.24 ; for Home Mis- 
sions, $383,632.08; for the American Mission- 
ary Association, $168,813.51; for the Ameri- ° 
can Congregational Union, $46,386.11; for the 
American College and Education Society, $63,- 
154.88; for the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety, $5,110,05. Miscellaneous contributions 
of 2,635 churches reporting the same, $415,- 
183.36. The net increase of churches during 
the year was 71; increase of membership, 12,- 
345; increase of persons in Sunday-schools, 
13,254; increase of benevolent contributions, 
$37,237.71. Florida was in this year, for the 
first time, added to the States reporting. 

The 24th annual meeting of the American 
Congregational Union was held in Boston, 
Mass., May 31st. The total resources of the 
Union for the year had been $32,069.09. It 
had made grants to the amount of $21,156.59. 
During the 24 years of its operation, the society 
had received $824,078, had aided 953 churches, 
and built 981 houses; had paid to churches the 
sum of $654,248, and had paid for pastors’ sal- 
aries $4,673. 

The anniversary of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society was held in Boston, Mass., May 
31st. The receipts of the Society for the year 
had been $293,712, and the expenditures $310,- 
604. The receipts were $16,315 less than those 
of the previous year. - During the year, 996 
missionaries had preached in 32 States and Ter- 
ritories, in the English, Welsh, German, Swed- 
ish, and French languages, and had had in 
charge 2,196 pulpits or stations; they had or- 
ganized 72 Congregational churches, and 27 
of the churches formerly organized under the 
Association had reached a condition of self- 
support; the Sunday-schools numbered 86,300 
pupils; and 5,448 members had been added to 
the churches on profession. 

The American Congregational Association 
has as its object the maintenance of the Con- 
gregational Library and Congregational Pub- 
lishing House at Boston, Mass. Complaint was 
made at its anniversary in May, of the indiffer- 
ence of the churches to its work and purposes. 
The contributions of the churches during the 
year past had been less than $8,000. Help was 
asked in discharging the second mortgage of 
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$50,000 which rested upon the house, after 
paying which it was believed the income of 
the Association would meet the interest on the 
remaining mortgage and other expenses. The 
library had received valuable accessions during 
the year, and, it was claimed, contained by 
far the best collection of strictly Congregation- 
al literature in the United States. 

The receipts of the American College and 
Education Society for 1876 were $57.000.50, 
of which a little more than $34,000 was des- 
ignated for college purposes, leaving a smaller 
sum than usual to be applied to young men 
preparing for the ministry, so that the Society 
had not been able to make its usual appropri- 
ations to them. Its roll of beneficiaries con- 
tained the names of 412 men, of whom 112 
were new men. President Morrison, of Drury 
_ College, Missouri, one of the speakers at the 
anniversary meeting, referred to the fact that 
of the 317 ministers who attended to the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches 
in 1865 as delegates, about two-thirds had been 
conducted into their work by the aid of this 
Society. 

The third triennial meeting of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States was held at Detroit, Mich., be- 

inning October 17th. The Hon. William B. 
ashburn, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, was 
chosen President. The Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, the Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., made a report 
that the present number of Congregational 
churches in the United States was 3,509, show- 
- ing an increase of 184 since 1874; and the num- 
ber of members was 350,658, showing an in- 
crease of 26,078 since 1874. At his suggestion, 
a committee was appointed to consider the 
subject of uniform statistics of the churches. 
Statements were made in behalf of the various 
missionary and benevolent societies in which 
the Council is interested. The American Con- 
gregational Union was suffering from a decrease 
in its receipts. Steps had been taken to reduce 
its expenses, and a committee had been ap- 
pointed to examine its affairs and manage- 
ment, and ascertain how they could be im- 
proved. Consolidation with the Home Mis- 
sionary Society had been proposed, but was 
objected to. The Council appointed a com- 
mittee to codperate with the committee of the 
Union in investigating its affairs. Of the Amer- 
ican College and Education Society, it was 
stated that the amount raised for the colleges 
was secured principally by the colleges them- 
selves, with the approval of the society. The 
funds came chiefly from New England, but the 
larger part of the beneficiaries of the society 
were from elsewhere. Hereafter grants of aid 
would be limited to students taking a full col- 
lege course. This policy was approved by the 
Council, and the society was commended to 
the churches. The Congregational Publishing 
Society required a working capital of $100,000, 
and needed a better support; the transference 
of the Sunday-school work of this society to 
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the American Home Missionary Society, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 

revious Council, had resulted, temporarily at 
east, in a falling off of contributions for the 
Sunday-school work. The work of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association was now directed 
to the instruction and elevation of the colored 
people, and to missionary and educational 
work among the Indians and Chinese of the 
United States. It was hoped that eventually 
the continent of Africa would be Christianized, 
as one of the direct results of the efforts now 
making among the negroes of the South. The 
report adopted by the Council in reference to 
this society placed especial emphasis on the 
importance of giving attention to the Chinese 
immigrants. The American Home Missionary 
Society had enjoyed great prosperity during 
the last three years, its receipts within that 
period having been more than $900,000, or 
$60,000 more than the receipts for the preced- 
ing three years. The number of missionaries 
was now about 40 per cent. of the number of 
Congregational pastors in the country who were 
over other than home missionary churches, and 
264 per cent. of all the additions to church-mem- 
bership in the denomination during the past 
three years had been to home mission churches. 
Attention was called to the fact that the abil- 
ity of the New England churches to assist the 
society was declining, as, in consequence of the 
changes of population, they had more and more 
work to do at home, while the Middle and 
Western States were constantly calling for more 
help. It appeared that the churches were not 
self-supporting in any of the Western States 
except Ohio; the Council advised that those 
churches do more for themselves and the 
cause. The American Board of Commissioners 
Sor Foreign Missions had 256 churches under 
its care, which reported an increase of 1,882 
members during the year. The contributions 
of the churches for its support represented an 
average of one dollar for each member. Re- 
ports were presented from the Theological 
Seminaries at Andover, Mass., Hartford, Conn., 
Oberlin, O., and Chicago, Ill. A committee 
appointed by the previous Council to consider 
and report upon the question of the “ Parish 
System,” presented a report reviewing the his- 
tory and principles of the system, and suggest- 
ing reforms to make its workings mere satis- 
factory. It declared that in all cases the rela- 
tions of the society and the Church should be 
so adjusted that the Church should be su- 
preme; held out the idea of a loyal codperation 
so arranged as not to impair this supremacy as 
desirable ; referred to the legal changes which 
would be needed in some of the States to make 
such an adjustment secure; and presented the 
form of a constitution for a society to be or- 
ganized in conformity to the suggestions it 
offered. The subject was again referred toa 
committee, with instructions to report to the 
next Council. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the facts and the vari- 
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ous usages of the denomination respecting 
ministerial responsibility and standing, and re- 
port to the next triennial Council with such 
recommendations as they may deem advis- 
able; pending which inquiry and report, the 
churches were advised to ascertain carefully 
before employing any minister that he had a 
regular standing in some recognized ecclesias- 
tical connection. A minute was adopted on the 
subject of Sabbath observance, which, while 
it did not attempt a specific definition of the 
work necessary to be done on the Sabbath, 
and which has therefore to be considered justi- 
fiable, declared that such labor “‘ should be re- 
duced to a minimum, and should be able to 
plead in justification a cléar social necessity.” 
A paper prepared for the meeting by the 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey, on ‘The Bible in 
Schools,” formed the basis for action, in which 
the Council declared that, ‘‘ whatever system 
of schools is adopted by the State, there is a 
necessity and a duty of teaching moral duties ; ” 
and that “in the practical teaching of such 
duties ethics cannot be altogether dissociated 
from religion;” and expressed itself opposed 
to a division of school-funds among various 
sects, but willing to make concessions, either 
by the substitution of acceptable versions of 
the Bible for Roman Catholic pupils, or by the 
use of a volume of selections from the Script- 
ures, ‘‘ which should contain nothing obscure 
in meaning, or archaic in style, or open to sec- 
tarian construction, or some other possible ad- 
justment,” to meet the difficulties raised by 
Roman Catholic parents. A paper was read 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter on ‘*‘ Church- 
less Pastors and Pastorless Churches,” which 
was referred, with a resolution to the effect 
that measures should be taken to secure a fea- 
sible scheme for the support of all pastors in 
the denomination, to a committee, to report 
upon the subject to the next Council. Other 
papers were read on ‘*‘ Woman’s Place in the 
Religious Work of the Times” (Rev. ©. L. 
Goodsell), ‘‘ Fellowship Meetings” (Rev. Ar- 
thur Little), ‘‘ The Sunday-school” (Rev. Hen- 
ry Olay Trumbull), on all of which subjects 
the Council took action, commendatory of the 
ideas expressed. A report was adopted de- 
claring that the Sunday-school “is not an 
organization independent of the Church, but 
is one form of Church work,” emphasizing the 
importance of instructing the scholars in the 
great principles of religion and the doctrines 
and policy of the churches, and commending 
the Sunday-school work of the American 
Home Missionary Society. A resolution was 
adopted declaring it to be the true policy of 
the churches, first, thoroughly to endow the 
colleges already founded by them in the sev- 
eral Northwestern States, before adding to 
their number; and, second, to unite cordially 
in the support of State universities where they 
have been established, and, in connection with 
it, a report was approved showing that there 
was.no necessary antagonism between the de- 


nominational colleges and the State universi- 
ties. A memorial was presented from the Gen- 
eral Association of New Jersey, expressing dis- 
approval of national Councils meeting statedly 
to give advice in denominational matters, as 
subversive of Congregationalism, and express- 
ing the conviction that such a body should 
meet only on special call in given emergencies, 
The Council resolved, unanimously, in reply, 
that the objects of its being, as defined in its 
constitution, were of commanding importance, 
and that it had faithfully and vigorously ad- 
dressed itself to their prosecution, ‘ illustrat- 
ing the wisdom of its establishment, and vin- 
dicating its right to live.” 

A resolution was adopted approving the 
erection of a monument, in the name of the 
Council, over the remains of John Robinson, at 
Leyden, in Holland, and a committee was ap- 
pointed in aid of the object. Action was taken 
urging each State body of the churches to effect 
an organization for promoting the relief of 
disabled ministers and ministers’ families. A 
committee was appointed to take the same 
subject into consideration, and report at the 
next session of the Council. The Publishing 
Committee were instructed to report to the 
next Council concerning some uniform system 
of dealing with nonresident members, and mem- 
bers who have received letters of dismission con- 
cerning whom the Church has received no ad- 
vices or has no knowledge; and with members 
who have been for a long time absent, and yet 
refuse to request letters of dismission. A reso- 
lution was adopted expressing opposition to the 
use and sale of intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age, and urging upon ministers and churches 
activity in favor of agencies to discourage 
drinking habits, and effect the removal of the 
external temptations which foster them. 

The annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union of Ontario and Quebec was held at 
Guelph, Ontario, beginning June 6th. The 
Union represents about 100 churches, with 
a membership of 6,189, to which 1,036 addi- 
tions had been made during the year. Nine- 
ty-eight Sunday-schools were reported, with 
958 officers and teachers and 7,893 scholars. 
The Canadian Congregational Missionary So- 
ciety reported 36 missionaries engaged in the 
field, 81 churches and preaching-places sup- 
plied, and few churches vacant. The accounts 
of the year showed a deficit of $800, which 
the society would attempt to liquidate by 
a special collection. The College of British 
North America, at Montreal, had been at- 
tended by 12 students; its income for the 
year had been $3,500, and its expenditure 
$4,300. The Widows’ Fund had invested 
$18,045, and the Retiring Pastors’ Fund, 
which had just gone into operation, $2,378. 
These funds were under the care of the Provi- 
dent Fund Society. The magazine, the Cana- 
dian Independent, was paying its way. It had 
a circulation of 1,250 copies monthiy; 1,500 
copies of the Year-Book were published yearly. 
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British CoNGREGATIONALISTS.—The Congre- 
gational Year-Book gives the following statis- 
tics of the Congregational ministers in Great 
Britain, the colonies, and the British Congre- 
gational mission-fields: Ministers in England, 
and English ministers in Wales, 2,074, of whom 
481 were without pastoral charge; Welsh min- 
isters, 422, of whom 50 were without pastoral 
charge; ministers in Scotland, 120, of whom 
23 were without pastoral charge; ministers in 
Ireland, 26, of whom 2 were without pas- 
toral charge; ministers in the Channel Islands, 
8; English ministers on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, 8, of whom 2 were without pastoral 
charge; ministers in the colonies, 301, of 
whom 61 were without pastoral charge; mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society, 
148; native ordained missionaries, 98: total, 
8,205. The total number of churches was: In 
England, 2,014 churches, 247 branch-churches, 
844 preaching-stations, 209 evangelistic sta- 
tions; in Wales, 731 Welsh chapels, 117 Eng- 
lish chapels, 84 preaching-stations ; in Scotland, 
109 churches; in Ireland, 28 churches; in the 
islands of the British seas, 18 churches; in 
Canada and Newfoundland, 118 churches; in 
Australia, 157 churches, 104 preaching-sta- 
tions; in New Zealand, 16 churches; in Natal, 
4 churches, 7 preaching-stations ; also, in coun- 
tries which are mission-fields, churches inde- 
pendent of the London Missionary Society: in 
the Cape Colony, 19; in Jamaica, 9; in India, 
6; in China, 2. The number of churches part- 
ly sustained by the London Missionary Society 
- was about 300. Total number of Congrega- 
tional churches and branch-churches in Great 
Britain and the colonies, 8,895; number of 
preaching-stations, 1,039; of evangelistic sta- 
tions, 209; of vacant churches, 832. The sta- 
tistics of the Congregational colleges were: In 
England, 10 colleges, with 82 professors and 


280 students; in Wales, 8 colleges, 8 professors, - 


112 students; in Scotland, 1 college, 3 profess- 
ors, 9 students; in the colonies, 3 colleges, 9 
professors, 29 students: total, 17 colleges, 52 
rofessors, 430 students. There were also ten 
institutions in heathen lands belonging to the 
London Missionary Society, training about five 
hundred native students. The Year-Book gives 
a large list of local institutions and benevolent 
societies of various kinds, connected with the 
several associations, and of 3 annual, 1 quarter- 
Jy, 22 monthly, and 4 weekly periodicals in 
England; 1 monthly each in Ireland and Scot- 
land; 1 annual, 1 quarterly, 5 monthly, and 2 
weekly periodicals in Welsh; 1 annual and 2 
monthly periodicals in Canada; 1 annual, 2 
monthly, and 1 weekly periodicals in Austra- 
lia—all published by Congregationalists; 5 
French, 8 Italian, and 1 Spanish periodicals, 
ened by members of Continental societies 
communion with the Congregational Church. 
The Congregational Union of England and 
Wales embodies in its constitution, as the fun- 
damental principle of its organization, that 
“the Union recognizes the right of every in- 
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dividual church to administer its affairs free 
from external control, and shall not, in any 
case, assume authority, or become a court of 
appeal.” It has connected with it 41 county 
associations and unions. Affiliated with it 
are the Union of the Welsh Independents, 
with 15 associations; the Congregational 
Union of Scotland, with 8 associations; the 
Congregational Union of Ireland, the Unions 
of the Colonies of Ontario and Quebec, Victo- 
ria, New South Wales, Tasmania, Western Aus- 
tralia, South Australia, Queensland, New Zea- 
land, Natal, South Africa, and the Congrega- 
tional Union of Madagascar. 

The 47th annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales was held 
in London, May 8th. The Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown was unanimously elected chairman for 
the year. The report of the committee pre- 
sented an account of a number of subjects 
which had been acted upon during the year, 
among the most important of which was the 
setting on foot of inquiries into the spiritual 
condition of the country, and the provision 
which existed for a pure and Scriptural min- 
istry of the Gospel. A scheme of ques- 
tions was in preparation relating to this sub- 
ject, and ere long a plan of inquiry would be 
submitted to the county unions. An annual 
meeting of the secretaries of these associations 
would form a part of the programme of the 
autumnal sessions, at which the subject would 
be considered in consultation. In regard to 
the scheme of finance which had been before 
the Union for several years, steps had been 
taken to promote a thorough discussion of the 
subject. Of 24 counties where conferences 
had been held, 20 were, in the main, favor- 
able to the proposal. A number of gentle- 
men who held diverse views in regard to the 
scheme had been added to the committee, 
and it was proposed to reconsider the whole 
question at a conference of delegates of the 
county associations to be held in September, 
in the hope of their formulating a plan which 
would secure unity of feeling and action in 
carrying it into effect. The requisite power 
was given to the Special Finance Committee 
to summon another representative conference 
on the subject. The trustees of the Memorial 
Hall reported that the income of the institution 
for the year had been £1,623, which was in 
excess of the estimate; the expenditure had 
been £1,872, and the indebtedness was £4,000. 
The total amount of outlay upon the Hall had 
been £75,457. The library of the Hall had 
been enriched by a gift of about 10,000 vol- 
umes from the widow of the late Mr. Joshua 
Wilson. A report was presented on the sub- 
ject of temperance, which recommended an 
annual temperance sermon in every church; a 
consideration of the results of recent scientific 
researches as to the value of alcoholic bever- 
ages; the removal of friendly societies from 
public-houses to school-rooms ; petitions for in- 
creased restrictions and limitations upon pub- 
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lic-houses and places for the sale of liquors; 
and that encouragement be given to move- 
ments for the opening of places of refreshment 
to be conducted on temperance principles, and 
for the improvement of the conditions of life 
among the poor, with a view of obviating their 
liability to intemperance. A petition to Par- 
liament in favor of the Sunday-closing of pub- 
lic-houses was approved. Resolutions were 
also adopted condemning the traffic in opium, 
A resolution was adopted approving the course 
which Mr, W. E. Gladstone, M. P., had pur- 
sued upon the Eastern question. A petition 
was adopted against the ‘‘ Burials Bill” of the 
Government, which was under consideration 
in Parliament. 

The 83d annual meeting of the London Mis- 
sionary Society was held in London, May 10th. 
The Earl of Northbrook presided. The ordi- 
nary income of the society for the year had 
been £63,664, against £62,563, the income of 
the previous year. Special contributions of 
£5,398 had been received for the Central Afri- 
can Mission, in addition to the £5,459 con- 
tributed the previous year, making the whole 
amount given for this purpose so tar £10,857. 
The amount received from legacies had been 
several thousand pounds less than usual, so 
that the directors, instead of having a balance 
on hand, were called upon to face a deficiency 
of £3,848. The expenditures had been un- 
usually heavy, amounting to a total of £117,- 
445. Several of the special objects of the care 
ef the society had, however, already been pro- 
vided for by special contributions invested on 
their behalf in previous years. An increase 
in the interest felt in the work of the society 
at home was reported, 85 divinity students 
having offered their services during the year. 
Four hundred adults had been baptized in 
China., The Medical Mission had promoted 


the establishment of hospitals at Hankow, in. 


China, and Travancore, in India, with dispen- 
saries at most of the stations. Good results 
had accrued from the work of the Woman’s 
Mission, in the teaching to the women of the 
mission-fields domestic economy and habits of 
industry, as well as reading and writing. 
‘During the last ten years,” says the report, 
“a great change has been in progress in the 
position occupied by the English missionaries. 
Before that time, in not a few cases, they had 
charge of churches, English and native, which 
could no longer fairly claim such aid from a 
missionary society. In 1866 there were seven 
English churches in our mission-field, supplied 
by missionaries of the society, which now 
are wholly independent of its care. There 
were also 43 native churches, which were 
then under the direct charge of English mis- 
sionaries, which now are taught entirely by 
native-pastors, or by English or other minis- 
ters, also independent. The work once car- 
ried on by the society’s missionaries in these 
50 cases still exists, is strong and vigorous, 
and, indeed, may justly be regarded as having 
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reached a higher stage of Christian life. But 
that elevation and advance have left 50 Eng- 
lish missionaries free to take other forms of 
service, and specially the aggressive side of 
missionary life. The Tahitian group of sta- 
tions has three missionaries, where it had six; 
the Harvey Islands have two, instead of five; 
Samoa six, instead of ten; the Loyalties three, 
instead of five. No church has been given up, 
no station has been abandoned. On the con- 
trary, the out-stations are more numerous than 
ever, and their character stands deservedly 
high. Nor is this all. While this readjust- 
ment has been going on year by year, new 
ground has been occupied, and the old stations 
in great cities have been strengthened.” Con- 
tinued prosperity had attended the operations 
of the society’s agents in Madagascar. Severa 
model churches had been completed, and the 
agencies for promoting education had been 
greatly multiplied. The number of trained 
evangelists and school-teachers was steadily 
on the increase. The colleges and the normal 
schools were in efficient operation. The sta- 
tistics of the congregations showed about sixty 
thousand professed members among a quarter 
of a million of adherents and worshipers. 
The mission in New Guinea had been reduced 
by disease, caused by the unhealthy nature of 
the coasts of the island. A resolution was 
adopted, recommending its continued prosecu- 
tion with energy. The opening of the new 
mission in Central Africa, and the undertaking 
of it in codperation with the schemes of the 
Presbyterian Churches and of the Church Mis- 


-sionary Society, were approved. 


The 41st anniversary of the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society was held in London, May 
10th. Mr. S.S. Marling, M. P., presided. The 
income of the society for the year had been 
£3,005, and its expenditures about £2,500. 
Reports were made of the operations of the 
agents of the society in Canada, the Australian 
Colonies, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

The 58th annual meeting of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society was held in London, May 
8th. Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., presided. 
The total income of the society had been 
£4,127 138. 5d., and the total expenditure 
£4,433 18s.4d. The income was supplemented 
by the total receipts of £20,614 by the associa- 
tions which codperated with the society. The 
report stated that 3,500 Christian workers 
were connected with the stations of the so- 
ciety; 18,000 children were enrolled in its 
Sunday-schools, and 2,500 young persons in 
its Bible-classes. 

The 68th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was held at Providence, R.I., begin- 
ning October 2d. The report of the Pruden- 
tial Committee showed that the receipts of the 
year had been: From ordinary donations, offer- 
ings for the debt, and centennial offerings, 
$841,216.44; from legacies, $92,763.88 ; from 
other sources, $7,411.63: total income, $441) 
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891.45.- The total expenditures for the same 
period had been $458,327.17, leaving a defi- 
ciency in the treasury of $16,935.72. The 
debt of the board, which at the beginning of 
the year was $31,050.22, had increased by the 
1st of September to $47,985.94. A statement 
was presented in the report, showing the com- 
parative annual receipts of the board, by de- 
cades, since its organization, as follows: For 
the first decade, the average receipts were, 
$18,660.06; for the second, $68,818.14; for 
the third, $180,511.04; for the fourth, $254,- 
953.28; for the fifth, $320,813.96 ; for the 
sixth, $455,037.10. For the seventh decade, 
the first sevén years have elapsed, and the 
average thus far is $452,564.01; or, uniting 
these seven years with the preceding decade, 
the average for the past seventeen years is 
$454,018.20. For the last five years the total 
receipts had averaged $458,592.67, and the total 
expenditure $471,430.63, perannum. The con- 
tributions of the Woman’s Boards to the gen- 
eral treasury had been, since 1871: In 1871-72, 
$34,184.26; in 1872-73, $42,559.93; in 1873- 
74, $47,509.73; in 1874-75, $58,633.71; in 
1875-76, $75,283.91; in 1876-77, $75,514.74. 

The following table gives a summary view 
of the condition of the missions of the board: 


MISSIONS. 
genmber Of misslons iscosscicccesocaceacscesats veces 17 
MUIR OF BINEODS, «505s cca. cesesccae seas e ceastes 81 


LABORERS EMPLOYED. 


- Number of ordained missionaries (seven being ot 


sa rear Sad apsinie ais wieia a'mave tic o7stalnia oslo oie oiaele 
Number of physicians not ordained............. 
Number of other male assistants..............- 6 
Number of female assistants.............0.200 227 


Whole number of laborers sent abroad ..... 891 


Number of native pastors.............+.-seeee 125 
Number of native preachers and catechists...... 255 
Number of native school-teachers...........+0+ 522 
Number of other native helpers..............+. 270 


Number of laborers connected with the missions —_ 1,563 


PORGR MINING isa5 cao th coin ccessetesscncepuuscwas 6,493,100 
UMD ON OF MOSS s iiiio dss cca sccwnc seleos Sate 0es'ss 256 
Number of church-members, so far as wted cst 18,425 
Added during the year, so far as reported........... 1,882 
Number of training and theological schools.......... 16 
Number of boarding-schools for girls............... 26 
Number of common schools ..........2.0eseceeeees 658 
Number of pupils in training and theological 

schools and station-classes..............++¢ 
Number of pupils in boarding-schools for girls, 827 
Number of pupils in common schools......... 24,562 
Other adults under instruction.............+- 1,022 


Whole number of pupils............-.+06 26,962 


A subscription was taken up during the 
meetings of the board to raise means to pay 
the debt of the society, the result of which 
was that the whole amount of $48,000 was 
pledged in the course of a single evening. 

A special committee was appointed by the 
trustees of the American Congregational 
Union, September 25th, to consider what 
measures could be adopted to increase the re- 
sources of the Union, its efficiency, and its ac- 
ceptableness to its constituents. This com- 


mittee met at New York City on the 21st of 
November, with a committee which had been 
appointed by the National Congregational 
Council in October for the purpose of the 
conference, to devise measures for carrying 
out the object sought by the Union. The joint 
committee, after deliberation, recommended 
that the specific work of church-building be 
made distinctive in the name and constitution 
of the society, and that other work not con- 
templated in the constitution be transferred to 
more appropriate agencies; that steps be taken 
to change the name of the Union to that of the 
Congregational Building Society ; that there be 
but one secretary, and the expenses of the 
society be brought down to the lowest point 
compatible with efficiency ; that ‘‘ special gifts” 
to aid in church-building, which do not pass 
through the treasury of the society, be not, as 
heretofore, reckoned among its receipts, but 
be reported by themselves. These recommen- 
dations were approved by the trustees of the 
Union at a meeting held for the purpose of 
passing upon them. A recommendation for 
connecting the officers of the society with 
those of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, so that it could be aided in its work by 
the secretaries of the same, was referred to the 
latter body for consideration. 

In France, most of the Congregational 
churches belong to the Union of Evangelical 
Churches, which was formed in 1849, and in 
1877 embraced 7 churches in Paris, 38 in the de- 
partments, and 14 stations. The Union does not 
exclusively consist of Congregational churches, 
but each church, on entering the Union, pre- 
serves the liberty of determining for {itself its 
own constitution, according to its convictions 
and necessities. It regulates, accordingly, its 
own discipline, and the form of its internal 
government. A general synod of the pastors 
and delegates of the churches is held every © 
two years. The last meeting was held at 
Lyons, in October, 1877. Besides the Congre- 
gational churches which are in connection 
with the Union of Evangelical Churches, there 
are 8 Independent churches in France not 
connected with the Union. The ‘“ Evangelical 
Society ” of France, which was established, in 
1833, for the diffusion of evangelical truth with- 
out regard to differences of ecclesiastical polity, 
has gradually, like the London and Home Mis- 
sion Societies of England, become almost iden- 
tified with churches that are independent of 
state mre and control. During the year end- 
ing March 81, 1877, the expenditure of the So- 
ciety was £5,760, and 52 agents were aided by 
its funds, of whom 24 were pastors or evangel- 
ists, and 28 teachers and colporteurs. An insti- 
tution for training evangelists is connected with 
the Independent Church of Nice. It was opened 
in November, 1874, and commenced with 12 
students. It had, in 1877, three professors. 

Switzerland has Independent churches in 
the cantons of Geneva, Vaud (45), Neufchatel 
(21), and Berne (7). 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. The 2d 
session of the 44th Congress* commenced on 
December 4, 1876. (For President’s Message 
see ANNUAL CyoLopap1A, 1876, Pusrio Doov- 
MENTS.) 


CONGRESS, UNITED STATS, 


Thomas W. Ferry, of Michigan, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, presided in the Senate, and 
Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, was elect- 
ed Speaker of the House, to fill the vacancy. 

In the House, on December 7th, Mr. McCra- 


* The following is a list of members at the 2d session of the 
44th Congress; 
SENATE. 
Alabama—George Goldthwaite, George E. Spencer. 
Arkansas—Powell Clayton, Stephen W. Dorsey. 
California—Aaron A, Sargent, Newton Booth. 
Colorado—Jerome B. Chaffee, Henry M. Teller. 
Connecticut-—William H. Barnum, William W. Eaton. 
Delaware—Eli Saulsbury, Thomas F. Bayard. 
Florida—Simon B. Conover, Charles W. Jones. 
Georgia—Thomas M. Norwood, John B, Gordon. 
Iliinois—John A. Logan, Richard J. Oglesby. 
Indiana—Viliver P. Morton, Joseph E. McDonald. 
Jowa—George G. Wright, William B. Allison. 
Kansas—James M. Harvey, John J. Ingalls. 
Kentucky—John W. Stevenson, Thomas C. McCreery. 
Louisiana—J. Rodman West (vacancy). 
Maine—James G. Blaine, Hannibal Hamlin. 

. Maryland—George R. Dennis, William Pinkney Whyte. 
Massachusetts—George 8. Boutwell, Henry L. Dawes. 
Michigan—Thomas W. Ferry, Isaac P. Christiancy. 
Minnesota—William Windom, Samuel J. R. McMillan. 
Mississippi—James L. Alcorn, Blanche K. Bruce. 
Missouri—Lewis V. Bogy, Francis M. Cockrell. 
Nebraska—Phineas W. Hitchcock, Algernon 8. Paddock. 
Nevada—John P. Jones, William Sharon, 

New Hampshire—Aaron H. Cragin, Bainbridge Wadleigh. 
New Jersey—Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Theodore F. 
Randolph. 
New York—Roscoe Conkling, Francis Kernan. 
one Carolina—Matthew W. Ransom, Augustus 8. Mer- 
rimon. 
Ohio—John Sherman, Allen G. Thurman. 
Oregon—James K. Kelly, John H. Mitchell. 
Pennsyloania—simon Cameron, William A. Wallace. 
Rhode Island—Henry B, Anthony, Ambrose E. Burnside. 
South Curolina—Thomas J. Robertson, John J. Patterson. 
Tennessee—James E. Bailey, David M. Key. 
Tewas—Morgan C. Hamilton, §. B. Maxey. 
Vermont—Justin S, Morrill, George F. Edmunds. 
Virginia—Jobn W. Johnston, Robert E. Withers, 
West Virginta—Henry G. Davis, Frank Hereford. 
Wisconsin—Timothy O. Howe, Angus Cameron. 


HOUSE. 

Alabama—Jeremiah Haralson, Jeremiah N. Williams, Taul 
Bradford, Charles Hays, John H. Caldwell, Goldsmith W. 
Hewitt, Burwell B. Lewis, Wiliiam H. Forney. 

Arkansas—Lucien C. Gause, William F. Slemons, William 
W. Wilshire, Thomas M. Gunter. 

California—William A. Piper, Horace F, Page, John K, 
Luttrell, P. D. Wigginton. 

Connecticut—George M. Landers, James Phelps, John T. 
Wait, Levi Warner. 

Delaware—James Williams. 

Hlorida—Jesse J. Finley, William J. Purman. 

Georgia—Julian Hartridge, William E. Smith, Philip Cook, 
tad R. Harris, Milton A. Candler, James H. Blount, Wil- 
liam H. Felton, Alexander H. Stephens, Benjamin H. Hill. 

Iilinois—Bernard G. Caulfield, Carter H. Harrison, J. V. 
Le Moyne, Stephen A. Hurlbut, Horatio C. Burchard, ‘Thomas 
J. Henderson, Alexander Campbell, Greenbury L. Fort, 
Richard H. Whiting, John C. Bagby, Scott Wike, William M. 
Springer, Adlai E. Stevenson, Joseph G. Cannon, John R. 

den, William A. J. Sparks, William R. Morrison, William 
Hartzell, William B. Anderson. 

Indiana—Benoni 8. Fuller, James D. Williams, Nathan T. 
Carr, Jeptha D. New, William 8, Holman, Milton S. Robinson, 
Franklin Landers, Morton C. Hunter, Thomas J. Cason, Wil- 
liam 8S. Haymond, James L, Evans, Andrew H. Hamilton, 
John H. Baker. 

Iowa—George W. McCrary, John Q. Tufts, Lucien L, Ains- 
worth, Henry O. Pratt, James Wilson, Ezekiel 8. Sampson, 
John A. Kasson, James W. McDill, Addison Oliver. 

Kansas—William A. Phillips, John R. Goodwin, William 
R. Brown. 

Kentucky—Andrew R. Boone, John Young Brown, Charles 
W. Milliken, J. Proctor Knott, Henry Watterson, Thomas L. 
Jones, Joseph C. 8. Blackburn, Milton J. Durham, John D. 
White, Jo . Clarke. 

Louisiana—Randall L. Gibson, E. John Ellis, Chester B. 
Darrall, William M. Levy, William B. Spencer, Charles E. Nash. 

Maine—John H. Burleigh, William P. Frye, Edwin Elye, 
Harris M. Plaisted, Eugene Hale. 

Maryland—Philip F. Thomas, Charles B, Roberts. William 
J. O’Brien, Thomas Swann, Eli J. Henkle, William Walsh. 


Massachusetts--William W. Crapo, Benjamin W. Harris, 
Ilenry L. Pierce, Josiah G. Abbott,. Nathaniel P. Banks, 
Charles P, Thompson, John K. Tarbox, William Wirt War- 
ren, George F. Hoar, Julius H. Seelye, Chester W. Chapin. 

Michigan—Alpheus 8. Williams, Henry Waldron, George 
Willard, Allen Potter, William B. Williams, George H. Durand, 
Omar D, Conger, Nathan B. Bradley, Jay A. Hubbell. 

Be gnane Samra H. Dunnell, Horace B. Strait, William 8. 
ing. 

Mississippi—Lucius Q. C. Lamar, G. bik Bak ce Hernan- 
ae erat Otho R. Singleton, Charles E. Hooker, John R. 

yneh. 

Missouri—Edward C. Kehr, Erastus Wells, William H. 
Stone, Robert A. Hatcher, Richard P. Bland, Charles H. Mor- 
gan, John F. pi Benjamin J. Franklin, David Rea, Rezin 
A. De Bolt, John B. Clark, Jr., John M. Glover, Aylett HL. 
Buckner. 

Nebraska—Lorenzo Crounse. 

Nevada—William Woodburn. 
nine” Hampshire—Frank Jones, Samuel N. Bell, Henry W. 

air. 

New Jersey—Clement H. Sinnickson, Samuel A. Dobbins, 
Miles Ross, Robert Hamilton, Augustus W. Cutler, Frederick 
H. Teese, Augustus A. Hardenbergh. 

New York—Henry B. Metcalfe, John G. Schumaker, Sim- 
eon B. Chittenden, Archibald M. Bliss, Edwin R. Meade, 
Samuel 8. Cox, Smith Ely, Jr., Elijah Ward. Fernando Wood, 
Abram 8. Hewitt, Benjamin A. Willis, N. Holmes Odell, John 
O. Whitehouse, George M. Beebe, John H. Bagley, Jr., 
Charles H. Adams, Martin I. Townsend, Andrew Williams, 
William A. Wheeler, Henry H. Hathorne, Samuel F. Miller, 
George A. Bagley, Scott Lord, William H. Baker, Elias W. 
Leavenworth, Clinton D. MacDougall, Elbridge G. Lapham, 
Thomas C, Platt, Charles C. B. Walker, John M. Davy, George 
G. Hoskins, Lyman K. Bass, Nelson I. Norton. 

North Carolina—Jesse J. Yeates, John A, Hyman, Alfred 
M. Waddell, Joseph J. Davis,.Alfred M. Scates, Thomas 8. 
Ashe, William M. Robbins, Robert B. Vance. 

Ohio—Milton Sayler, Henry B. Banning, John §, Savage, 
John A. McMahon, Americus Y. Rice, Frank H. Hurd, Law- 
rence T. Neal, William Lawrence, Early F. Poppleton, Charles 
Foster, John L. Vance, Ansel T. Walling, Milton I. Southard, 
Jacob P. Cowan, Nelson H. Van Vorhes, Lorenzo Danford, 
Laurin D. Woodworth, James Monroe, James A. Garfield, 
Henry B. Payne. 

Oregon—Lafayette Lane. 

Pennsylvania—Chapman Freeman, Charles O’Neill, Sam- 
uel J. Randall, William D, Kelley, John Robbins, Washington 
Townsend, Alan Wood, Jr., Heister Clymer, A. Herr Smith, 
William Mutchler, Francis D. Collins, Winthrop W. Ketchum, 
James B. Reilly, John B. Packer, Joseph Powell, Sobieski 
Ross, John Reilly, William 8. Stenger, Levi Maish, Levi A. 
Mackey, Jacob Turney, James H. Hopkins, Alexander G. 
Cochrane, John W. Wallace, George A. Jenks, James Sheak- 
ley, Albert G. Egbert. ; 

Rhode Island—Benjamin T. Eames, Latimer W. Ballou. 

South Carolina—Joseph H. Rainey, Charles W. Butz, 
Solomon L. Hoge, Alexander 8. Wallace, Robert Smalls. 

Tennessee—William McFarland, Jacob M. Thornburgh, 
George C. Dibrell, H. Y. Riddle, John M. Bright, John F. 
House, Washington C. Whitthorne, John D. C, Atkins, 
William P. Caldwell, H. Casey Young. 

Texas—John H. Reagan, David B. Culberson, James W. 
Throckmorton, Roger Q. Mills, John Hancock, Gustave 
Schleicher. 

Vermont—Charles H. Joyce, Dudley ©. Denison, George 
W. Hendee. 

Virginia— et Sa Douglas, John Goode, Jr., Gilbert C. 
Walker, William H. H. Stowell, George ©. Cabell, John Ran- 
dolph Tucker, John T. Harris, Eppa Hunton, William Terry. 

est Virginia—Benjamin Wilson, Charles J. Faulkner, 
Frank Hereford. 

Wisconsin—Charles G. Williams, Lucien B. Caswell, Henry 
S. Magoon. William Pitt Lynde, Samuel D. Burchard, Alanson 
M. Kimball, Jeremiah M. Rusk, George W. Cate. 


DELEGATES FROM TERRITORIES, 


Arizona—tliram 8, Stevens. 
Colorado—Thomas M. Patterson. 
Dakota—Jefferson P. Kidder. 
Idaho—Stephen §. Fenn. 
Montana—Martin Maginnis, 
New Mewico—Stephen B. Elkins. 
Utah—George Q. Cannon, 
Washington—Orange Jacobs. 
Wyoming—William R, Steele. 
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ty, of Iowa, offered the following resolution 
relative to counting the electoral votes: 


Whereas, There are differences of opinion as to the 
roper mode of counting the electoral votes for 
resident and Vice-President, and as to the manner 

of determining questions that may arise as to the 
legality and validity of returns made of such votes 
by the several States ; 

And whereas, It is of the utmost importance that 
all differences of opinion and all doubt and uncer- 
tainty upon these questions should be removed, to 
the end that the votes may be counted, and the re- 
sult declared by a tribunal whose authority none can 
question, and whose decision all will accept as final: 
therefore— 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of this 
House be appointed by the Speaker, to act in con- 
junction with any similar committee that may be ap- 
Sega by the Senate, to prepare and report without 

elay such a measure, either legislative or constitu- 
tional, as may in their judgment be best calculated 
to accomplish the desired end, and that said com- 
mittee have leave to report at any time. 


It was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

On December 14th the committee reported 
back the resolution, with the recommendation 
that the following substitute be adopted: 


Whereas, There are differences of opinion as to the 
roper mode of counting the electoral votes for 
resident and Vice-President, and as to the manner 

of determining questions that may arise as to the 
legality and validity of returns made of such votes 
by the several States ; 

And whereas, It is of the utmost importance that 
all differences of opinion and all doubt and uncer- 
tainty‘upon these questions should be removed, to 
the end, therefore, that the votes may be counted, 
and the results declared by a tribunal whose author- 
ity none can question, and whose decision all will 
accept as final: therefore— 

Resolved, That a committee of seven members of 
this House be appointed by the Speaker, to act in 
conjunction with any similar committee that may be 
appointed by the Senate, to prepare and report with- 
out delay such a measure, either legislative or con- 
stitutional, 1s may in their judgment be best calcu- 
lated to accomplish the desired end, and that said 
committee have leave to report at any time. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven members be 
appointed by the Speaker of this House to ascertain 
and report what are the privileges, powers, and du- 
ties of the House of or tier neat er in counting the 
votes for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, and that said committee have leave to report 
at any time. 


The resolution, as amended, was adopted 
without debate, and notice thereof sent to the 
Senate. 

On December 18th the Senate notified the 
House of the passage of the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the message of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the subject of the presidential election 
be referred to a select committee of seven Senators, 
with power to prepare and report, without unneces- 
sary delay, such a measure, either of a legislative or 
other character, as may in their judgment be best 
ealeulated to accomplish the lawful count of the 
electoral vote, and best disposition of all questions 
connected therewith, and a due declaration of the 
result, and that said committee have power to con- 
fer and act with the committee of the House of Rep- 
rasentatives named in said message, and to report 
wby bill or otherwise. 
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The committee appointed on the part of the 
Senate by the President pro tem. were: Messrs. 
Edmunds, Morton, Frelinghuysen, Conkling, 
Thurman, Bayard, and Ransom. 

In the House, the committee to ascertain 
and report what are the privileges, powers, 
and duties of the House of Representatives in 
counting the votes for President and Vice- 
President of the United States were: Messrs. 
Knott of Kentucky, Sparks of Illinois, Tucker 
of Virginia, Maish of Pennsylvania, Burchard 
of Illinois, Seelye of Massachusetts, and Mon- 
roe of Ohio. 

Committee to meet with the Senate com- 
mittee as to the counting of the electoral votes 
for President and Vice-President: Messrs. 
Payne of Ohio, Hunton of Virginia, Hewitt of 
New York, Springer of Illinois, McCrary of 
Iowa, Hoar of Massachusetts, and Willard of 
Michigan. 

In the Senate, on January 13th, Mr. Edmunds, 
of Vermont, from the select committee on 
counting the electoral votes, submitted, by 
direction of the committee, a report with an 


-accompanying bill. With one exception, the 


report was signed by all the members. 

The bill to provide for and regulate the 
counting of the votes for President and Vice- 
President, and decision of questions arising 


thereon, for the term commencing March 4th, 


A. D. 1877, was read the first time at length, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives shall meet in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the hour of one o’clock Pp. mM. on the 
first Thursday in February, a. p. 1877, and the 
President of the Senate shall be their presiding offi- 
cer. Two tellers shall be previously appointed on 
the part of the Senate, and two on the part of the 
House of Representatives, to whom shall be handed, 
as they are opened by the President of the Senate, 
all the certificates and papers purporting to be cer- 
tificates of the electoral votes, which certificates and 

apers shall be opened, presented, and acted upon 
in the alphabetical order of the States, beginnin 
with the letter A; and said tellers, havirg then rea 
the same in the presence and hearing of the two 
Houses, shall make a list of the votes as they shall 
appear from the said certificates ; and the votes hav- 
ing been ascertained and counted as in this act Bro 
vided, the result of the same shall be delivered to 
the President of the Senate, who shall thereupon 
announce the state of the vote, and the names of the 
tice if any, elected, which announcement shall 

e deemed ce sufficient declaration of the persons 
elected President and Vice-President of the United 
States, and, together with a list of the votes, be en- 
tered on the Journals of the two Houses. Upon such 
reading of any such certificate or paper, when there 
shall be only one return from a State, the President 
of the Senate shall call for objections, if any. Every 
objection shall be made in writing, and shall state 
clearly and concisely, and without argument, the 
ground thereof, and shall be signed by at least one 
Senator and one member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives before the same shall be received. en 
all objections so made to any vote or paper from a 
State shall have been received and read, the Senate 
shall thereupon withdraw, and such objections shall 
be submitted to the Senate for its decision ; and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall, in 
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like manner, submit such objections to the House of 
Representatives for its decision; and no electoral 
vote or votes from any State from which but one re- 
turn has been received shall be rejected except by 
the affirmative vote of the two Houses. When the 
two Houses have voted, they shallimmediately again 
meet, and the presiding officer shall then announce 
the decision of the question submitted. 

Section 2. That if more than one return or paper 
purporting to be a return from a State shall have 

een received by the President of the Senate, pur- 
porting to be the certificates of electoral votes given 
at the last preceding election for President and Vice- 
President in such State (unless they shall be dupli- 
cates of the same return), all such returns and pa- 
pers shall be opened by him in the presence of the 
two Houses, when met as aforesaid, and read by the 
tellers, and all such returns and papers shall there- 
upon be submitted to the judgment and decision, as 
to which is the true pad lawful electoral vote of 
such State, of a commission constituted as follows, 
namely: 

During the session of each House, on the Tuesday 
next preceding the first Thursday in February, 1877, 
each House shall, hy viva voce vote, appoint five of 
its members, who, with the tive associate justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to be ascer- 
tained as hereinafter provided, shall constitute a 
commission for the decision of all questions upon or 
in respect of such double returns named in this sec- 
tion. 

On the Tuesday next preceding the first Thursday 
in February, a. p. 1877, or as soon thereafter as 
may be, the associate justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States now assigned to the first, third, 
eighth, and ninth circuits, shall select, in such man- 
ner as a majority of them shall deem fit, another of 
the associate justices of said court, which five per- 
sons shall be members of said commission; and the 
person longest in commission of said five justices 
shall be the president of said commission. The 
members of said commission shall respectively take 
and subscribe the following oath: 

wT, , do solemnly swear (or affirm, as 
the case may be) that [ will impartially examine and 
consider all questions submitted to the commis- 
sion of which Iam a member, and a true judgment 
give thereon, agreeably to the Constitution and the 
laws: so help me God!’ which oath shall be filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate. 

When the commission shall have been thus or- 
ganized, it shall not be in the power of either House 
to dissolve the same, or to withdraw any of its mem- 
bers; but, if any such Senator or member shall die 
or become pe Lee unable to perform the duties 
required by this act, the fact of such death or phys- 
ical inability shall be by said commission, before it 
shall proceed further, communicated to the Senate or 
House of Representatives, as the case may be, which 
body shall immediately and without debate pro- 
ceed by viva voce vote to fillthe place so vacated, and 
the person so appointed shall take and subscribe the 
oath hereinbefore prescribed, and become a member 
of said commission: and, in like manner, if any of 
said justices ofthe Supreme Court shall die or become 
physically incapable of performing the duties re- 
quired by this act, the other of said justices, members 
of the said commission, shall immediately appoint 
another justice of said court a member of said com- 
mission; and, in such appointments, regard shall be 
had tothe impartiality and freedom from bias sought 
by the original appointments to said commission, 
who shall thereupon immediately take and subscribe 
the oath hereinbefore prescribed, and become a mem- 
ere a commission to fill the vacancy so ocea- 
sioned, 

All the certificates and papers purporting to be 
certificates of the electoral votes of each State shall 
be opened, in the alphabetical order of the States, 
as provided in section 1 of this act; and when there 
shall be more than one such certificate or paper, as 
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the certificates and papers from such State shall so 
be opened (excepting duplicates of the same return), 
they shall be read by the tellers, and thereupon the 
President of the Senate shall call for objections, if 
any. Every objection shall be made in writing, and 
shall state clearly and concisely, and without argu- 
ment, the ground thereof, and shall be signed by at 
least one Senator and one member of the House of 
Representatives before the same shall be received. 
When all such objections so made to any certificate, 
vote, or paper, from a State shail have been received 
and read, all such certificates, votes and papers so 
objected to, and all paver papeted iron in the same, 
together with such objections, shall be forthwith sub- 
mitted to said commission, which shall proceed to 
consider the same, with the same powers, if any, 
now possessed for that purpose by the two Houses 
acting separately or together, and, by a majority of 
votes, decide whether any and what votes from such 
State are the votes provided for by the Constitution 
of the United States, and how many and what per- 
sons were duly appointed electors in such State, and 
may therein take into view such meg hg deposi- 
tions, and other papers, if any, as shall, by the Con- 
stitution and now-existing law, be competent and 
pertinent in such consideration; which decision 
shall be made in writing, statin briefly the ground 
thereof, and signed by the members of said commir- 
sion agreeing therein; whereupon the two Houses 
shall again meet, and such decision shall be read and 
entered in the Journal of each House, and the count- 
ing of the votes shall proceed in conformity there- 
with, unless, upon objection made thereto in writ- 
ing by at least ive Senators and five members of the 
House of Representatives, the two Houses shall sep- 
arately concur in ordering otherwise ; in which case 
such concurrent order shall govern. No votes or 
papers from any other State shall be acted upon un- 
til the objections previously made to the votes or 
papers from any State shall have been finally dis- 
posed of. 

Sro. 3. That while the two Houses shall be in 
meeting, as provided in this act, no debate shall be 
allowed, and no question shall be put by the presid- 
ing officer, except to either House on a motion to 
intl and he shall have power to preserve or- 

er. 
Sxro. 4. That when the two Houses separate to de- 
cide upon an objection that may have been made to 
the counting of any electoral vote or votes from any 
State, or upon objection to a report of said commis- 
sion, or other question arising under this act, each 
Senator and Representative may speak to such ob- 
jection or question ten minutes, and not oftener than 
once; but after such debate shail have lasted two 
hours, it shall be the duty of each House to put the 
main question without further debate. 

Seo. 5. That in such joint meeting of the two 
Houses seats shall be provided as follows: For the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker’s chair; for 
the Speaker, immediately upon his left; the Sena- 
tors in the body of the hall upon the right of the 
per. officer; for the Representatives, in the 

ody of the hall not provided for the Senators; for 
the tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, at the Clerk’s desk; for 
the other officers of the two Houses, in front of the 
Clerk’s desk and upon each side of the Speaker’s 
platform. Such joint meeting shall not be dissolved 
until the count of electoral votes shall be completed 
and the result declared ; and no recess shall be taken 
unless a question shall have arisen in regard to 
counting —~. such votes, or otherwise under this 
act; in which case it shall be competent for either 
House, acting separately, in the manner hereinbe- 
fore provided, to direct a recess of such House not 
beyond the next day, Sunday excepted, at the hour 
of ten o’clock in the forenoon. And while any 

uestion is being considered by said commission 
either House may proceed with its legislative or 
other business. 
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Szo. 6. That nothing in this act shall be held to 
impair or affect any right pow existing under the 
Constitution and laws to question, by proceeding in 
the judicial courts of the United States, the right or 
title of the person who shall be declared elected or 
who shall claim to be President or Vice-President 
of the United States if any such right exists. 

Sro. 7. The said commission shall make its own 
rules, keep a record of its proceedings, and shall 
have Y adehs to employ such persons as may be neces- 
sary for the transaction of its business and the exe- 
cution of its powers. 


The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committees of the Senate and Ifouse of Rep- 
resentatives uppointed under the following several 
resolutions : 

“ HOUSE RESOLUTION. 

Whereas, There are differences of opinion as to the 
roper mode of counting the electoral votes for 
resident and Vice-President, and as to the manner 

of determining questions that may arise as to the 
legality and validity of returns made of such votes 
by the several States ; 

And whereas, It is of the utmost importance that 
all differences of opinion and all doubt and uncer- 
tainty upon these questions should be removed, to 
the end therefore that the votes may be counted and 
the result declared by a tribunal whose authority 
none can haga and whose decision all will ac- 
cept as final: therefore— 

Stesolved, That a committee of seven members of 
this House be appointed by the Speaker, to act in 
conjunction with any similar committee that may be 
appointed by the Senate, to prepare and report with- 
out delay such a measure, either legislative or con- 
stitutional, as may, in their judgment, be best caleu- 
lated to accomplish the desired end, and. that said 
committee have leave to report at any time. 


SENATE RESOLUTION. 

Resolved, That the message of the House of Repre- 
zentatives on the subject of the presidential election 
be referred to a select committee of seven Senators, 
with power to prepare and report, without unneces 
sary delay, such a measure, either of a legislative or 
other character, as may, in their judgment, be best 
calculated to accormplish the Jawful counting of the 
electoral votes, and best disposition of all questions 
connected therewith, and the due declaration of the 
result; and that said committee have power to con- 
fer and act with the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives named in said message, and to report 
by bill or otherwise— 
beg leave to report to their respective Houses that 
they have considered the subject named in said res- 
olutions, and have had full and free conference with 
each other thereon, and now report the accompany- 
ing bill and recommend its passage. The substance 
of the bill embraces: 

1. Provisions for the meeting of the two Houses, 
as required by the Constitution, and the general 
eae of proceeding, and the declaration of the re- 
sult. 

2. Provisions for the disposition of questions aris- 
ing in respect to States from which only one set of 
certificates has been received; that each House 
shall consider the question, and shall only decide 
against a vote by concurrent, affirmative action. 

8. Provisions for so-called double returns from a 
State; that such conflicting returns and papers shall 
be submitted to the consideration of a commission, 
composed of equal numbers of members of the Sen- 
ate and of the Honse of Representatives and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States ; that this com- 
mission shall be organized and sworn and have 
power to consider and decide, according to the Con- 
stitution and law, what is the constitutional vote of 
the State in question: and that such decision shall 
gpyem the disposition of the subject, unless both 

ouses shall determine otherwise. 
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4. It is provided that the act shall not affect either 
way tke question of the right of resort to the judi- 
cial courts of the United States by the persons con- 
cerned as claimants to the offices in question. 

We have applied the utmost practicable study and 
deliberation to the subject, and believe that the bill 
now reported is the best attainable disposition of 
the difficult problems and disputed theories arising 
out of the late election. It must be obvious to every 
person conversant with the history of the country 
and with the formation and interpretation of the Cor- 
stitution that a wide diversity of views and opinions 
touching the subject, not wholly coincident with the 
bias or wishes of the members of political parties, 
would naturally exist. We have in this state of 
things chosen, therefore, not to deal with abstract 
questions, save so fur as they are necessarily in- 
volved in the legislation proponed. It is, of course, 
plain that the report of the bill implies that in our 
opinion legislation may be had on the subject in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, but we think that 
the law proposed is inconsistent with few of the 
principal theories upon the subject. The Constitu- 
tion requires that the electoral votes shall be count- 
ed on a particular occasion. All will agree that the 
votes named in the Constitution are the constitu- 
tional votes of the States, and not other; and when 
they have -been found and identified, there is noth- 
ing left to. be disputed or decided ; all the rest isthe 
mere clerical work of summing up the numbers, 
which being done, the Constitution itself declares 
the consequence. 

This bill, then, is only directed to ascertaining, 
for the purpose and in aid of the counting, what are 
the constitutional votes of the respective States; 
and, whatever jurisdiction exists for such purpose, 
the bill only regulates the method of exercising it. 
The Constitution, our great instrument and security 
for liberty and order, speaks in the amplest language 
forall such cases, in whatever aspect they ma fe 
presented. It declares that the Congress shall have 
power “to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof.’’ The committee, 
therefore, think that the law proposed cannot be 
justly assailed as unconstitutional by any one, and 
for this reason we think it unnecessary, whatever 
may be our individual views, to discuss any of the 
theories referred to. Our fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion is observed when we find that the law we recom- 
mend is consistent with that instrument. 

The matter then being a proper subject for legis- 
lation, the fitness of the means proposed becomes 
the next subject for consideration. Upon this we 
beg leave to submit a few brief observations. 

In all just governments both public and private 
rights must be defined and determined by the law. 
This is essential to the very idea of such a govern- 
ment, and is the characteristic distinction between 
free and despotic systems. However important it 
may be, whether one citizen or another shall be the 
Chief Magistrate for a prescribed period, upon just 
theories of civil institutions, it is of far greater mc- 
ment that the will of the people, lawfully expressed 
in the choice of that officer, shall be ascertained and 
carried into effect in a lawful way. It is true that in 
every operation of a government of laws, frcm the 
most trivial to the most important, there will seth es 
be the possibility that the result reached will not be 
the true one. The executive officer may not wisely 
perform his duty, the courts may not truly declare 
the law, and the legislative body may not enact the 
best laws; but, in either case, to resist the act of the 
Executive, the courts, or the Legislature, acting con- 
stitutionally and lawfully within their sphere, would 
be to set up anarchy in the place of government. 
We think, then, that to provide a clear and lawful 
means of performing a great and necessary function 
of government, in a time of much public dispute, is 
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of far greater importance than the particular advan- 
tage that any man or party may in the course of 
events possibly obtain. But we have still endeav- 
ored to provide such lawful agencies of decision in 
the present case as shall be the most fair and im- 
partial possible under the circumstances. Each of 
the branches of the Legislature and the judiciary is 
represented in the tribunal in equal proportions. 
The composition of the judicial part of the commis- 
sion looks to a selection from different parts of the 
republic, while it is as to be free from any 
preponderance of supposable bias ; and the addition 
of the necessary constituent part of the whole com- 
mission, in order to obtain an uneven number, is 
left to an agency the farthest removed from preju- 
dice of ny existing attainable one. It would be 
‘difficult, if not impossible, we think, to establish a 
tribunal that could be less the subject of party criti- 
cism than such aone. The principle of its consti- 
tution is so absolutely fair that we are unable to per- 
eeive how the most extreme partisan can assail it, 
unless he prefers to embark his wishes upon the 
stormy sea of unregulated procedure, hot disputes 
and dangerous results, that can neither be measure 
nor defined, rather than upon the fixed and regular 
course of law, that insures peace and the order of 
resold whatever party may be disappointed in its 
opes. 

The unfortunate circumstance that no provision 
had been made on the subject before the election 
has greatly added to the ditticulties of the commit- 
t3es in dealing with it, inasmuchas many of the peo- 
ple of the country, members of the respective politi- 
cal parties, will perhaps look with jealousy upon any 
measure that seems to involve even the ossibility 
of the defeat of their wishes ; but it has also led the 
committees to feel that their members are bound by 
the highest duty, in such a case, to let no bias of 
party feeling stand in the way of a just, equal, and 
peaceful measure for extricating the question from 
the embarrassments that at present surround it. 

In conclusion, we respectfully beg leave to im- 
press upon Congress the necessity of a speedy de- 
termination upon this subject. It is impossible to 
estimate the material loss that the country daily sus- 
tains from the existing state of uncertainty. It di- 
rectly and powerfully tends to unsettle and para- 
lyze business, to weaken public and private credit, 
and to create apprehensions in the minds of the peo- 
ple that disturb the peaceful tenor of their ways and 
mar their happiness. It does far more: it tends to 
bring republican institutions into discredit, and to 
create doubts of the success of our form of govern- 
ment, and of the perpetuity of the republic. All 
considerations of interest, of patriotism, and of jus- 
tice, unite in demanding of the law-making power a 
measure that will bring peace and prosperity to the 
country, and show that our republican institutions 
are equal to any emergency. And in this connec- 
tion we cannot refrain from the expression of our 
satisfaction that your committees, composed of 
equal numbers of 5 tars arties, have fortunately 
been able to do what has ec attempted in vain 
heretofore, almost unanimously agree upon a plan 
considered by them all to be just, wise, and efficient. 
We accordingly recommend the proposed act to the 
patriotic and just judgment of Congress. 

EO. F. EDMUNDS, 
FRED’K T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 


ROSCOE CONKLING, Senate 
A. G. THURMAN, Committee. 
T. F. BAYARD, 

M. W. RANSOM, 

H. B. PAYNE, 

EPPA HUNTON. 

ABRAM 8S. HEWITT, H 
WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, Goninon 


GEO. F. HOAR, 
GEORGE WILLARD, 


_ Senate. 
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Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘‘ Mr. Pres- 
ident, as a fitting commencement of the con- 
sideration of this bill, I ask the Secretary to 
read the twelfth article of the amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
the bill proposes to execute.” 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The electors shall meet in their respective States 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name in 
their ballots the person voted for as President, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-Pres- 
ident, and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as President, and of all persons voted 
for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes 
for each ; which lists they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government of 
the United States, directed to the President of the 
The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted: the person having the greatest number of 
votes for President, shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of elec- 
tors appointed ; and if no person have such major- 
ity, then from the persons having the highest num- 
bers not cxceeding three on the list of those voted 
for as President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But 
in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to 
achoice. And ifthe House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March, next following, then the Vice-President shall 
act as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the two highest numbers on the list the Senate 
shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole num- 
ber shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
United States. 


Mr. Edmunds: “ Under this article of the 
Constitution, Mr. President, some eight or ten 
millions of the citizens of the United States, 
authorized by the laws to select a Chief Magis- 
trate in the way prescribed in this article, have 
endeavored to execute that duty; and by a 
very evenly-balanced number of voices, when 
you take them as a whole, they are understood 
to have expressed their preference for two 
different persons, representing opposing poli 
cies of legislation and of government, greater 
or less in principle, and greater or less in de- 
gree, that it is not. necessary for me to refer 
to. And the contest has been so close, when 
measured by the constitutional standard of 
voting by States for electors, that it becomes a 
matter of serious dispute, either rightly or 
wrongly, between these five millions of voting 
citizens upon one side and five millions upon 


-  another—I express it merely in round nambers 
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for convenience — which of their respective 
candidates has been constitutionally elected. 
And without any provision of law for the exe- 
cution of what remains to be done under the 
Constitution in ascertaining what person has 
received the highest number of electoral votes 
being a majority of the whole, we are brought 
face to face with the question of what means 
are left for deciding the dispute. Undoubtedly 
a large proportion of the people of the United 
States on either side of the question sincerely 
believe that their candidate has been elected, 
and sincerely believe that if it be not so finally 
ascertained a great wrong will have been done, 
not only to their personal rights and wishes, 
but to the cause of constitutional government. 

“So, then, Mr. President, it has appeared 
to us who have been charged with this most 
onerous and responsible and unpleasant duty 
that if the Constitution authorized us to lay 
down a Jine of procedure that should be clear 
and definite in itself, and should lead to any 
result—and I use the words with deliberation 
—that should lead to any result, no matter 
which one, through the calm and orderly prog- 
ress of the administration of Jaw and through 
the calm and orderly judgment of a tribunal 
bound by the most solemn obligations to decide 
according to the Constitution and the law, it 
would be a beneficent act for the republic; 
and, if on the other hand we should fail to do 
this, our posterity under this form or some 
other form of government (no man can tell 
which) would feel that we had failed in the 
_ hour of great need in performing a plain duty. 

“This, then, Mr. President, is the situation; 
and under this state of things the committee, 
with almost absolute unanimity, have reported 
this bill. Opposing political opinions, oppos- 
ing political educations, warm wishes, partisan 
feelings, have subsided on both sides, and what 
all of us, of all opinions, educations, wishes, 
and feelings, solemnly unite in reporting to 
you as a just and upright and lawful way, we 
recommend to your consideration. What is it 
that we recommend? I will state: 

“The first section of this bill provides in 
the first part of it for the simple ceremony of 
the necessary union of the two Houses, or 
meeting, to state it more exactly, on the occa- 
sion of determining who has the highest num- 
ber of votes of the electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. It then 
proceeds to provide for the cases in which only 
one set of papers or returns, as they are called, 
shall have appeared; and in respect of those 
cases it provides, substantially, and I do not 
know but literally, what the bill introduced 
by my honorable friend from Indiana (Mr. 
Morton) a year ago, and which passed the Sen- 
‘ate, although it was brought back on a motion 
to reconsider, provided, that no return from 
a State about which a question should arise, 
there being only one return, should be left out 
of the count unless the two Houses should sep- 
arately agree that it ought to be left out. 
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‘*Then we come to the second section, which 
covers the difficulties that we have to encounter 
in the present condition of affairs. The second 
section provides that, if more than one return 
or paper purporting to be areturn from a State 
shall have been received by the President of 
the Senate, purporting to be the certificate of 
the electoral votes given at the last election, 
all those returns shall be opened by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, just as the Constitution 
says in terms that all the certificates shall be 
opened by him in the presence of the two 
Houses. They shall be read by the tellers, 
which the bill provides for the appointment 
of, according to the universal practice from the 
foundation of the Government, only, I believe 
almost always hitherto one teller has been ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate and two on 
the part of the House of Representatives, and 
this bill provides that there shall be two tellers, 
an equal number, appointed by each House. 
Having been read by the tellers, the bill then 
proceeds to declare that all these double, dis- 
puted papers ‘shall thereupon be submitted 
to the judgment and decision, as to which is 
the true and lawful electoral vote of such State, 
of a commission.’ You will observe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, precisely the question that is to be sent 
to this tribunal for its consideration. It is to 
inquire which of the papers of the conflicting 
ones is the paper that the Constitution calls 
for; that is, the electoral vote of a State in the 
Union, as the Constitution says, as it need 
scarcely have said, but some language must 
have been employed. It is the constitutional 
vote of the State, the voice of the State in the 
manner prescribed by its Legislature in the 
selection of electors who have voted for Presi- 
dent, that is to be sought for; and it is the per- 
son who has the highest number of those votes 
—TI am not now quoting the language of the 
Constitution, but what everybody understands 
it to mean—who is to be the President. There- 
fore this tribunal, or commission, as it is styled 
in the bill more accurately, is called upon to 
determine one single question between two 
conflicting papers purporting to be the consti- 
tutional certificates, and that is, they are to 
determine which of them is in conformity with 
the Constitution and which of them is not. It 
then provides for the appointment of the com- 
mission, its method of selection; and I shall 
have something more to say upon the subject 
of what they are to decide when I come to a 
later part of the bill which again refers to what 
they are to do. 

“The bill then comes to the selection of the 
commission. It provides that each House on 
the Tuesday preceding the first Thursday in 
February—which changes the day for this oc- 
casion to an earlier period than that fixed by 
the general law, which is the second Wednes- 
day in February—on the Tuesday preceding 
that day, which I believe in this case is the 
80th of January, each House shall by a viva 
voce vote select five members to compose a part 
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of this commission. Nobody, probably, would 
criticise the propriety of this mode of selec- 
tion, if you are to say that the commission is 
to be composed at all of members of either 
House, for the whole world is to know how 
each individual Senator and how each individ- 
ual member of the House of Representatives 
has performed his responsible duty in the selec- 
tion of a person who is to become the sworn 
judge in as great a dispute as probably ever 
existed in the world under the law. 

‘“‘These ten Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives selected in that way, 
with five of the associate justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, are to com- 
pose a commission of fifteen. The judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as we 
all know, are composed now of nine persons; 
and in order that there might be a certain 
symmetry of equipoise, of relation, it was 
thought, after much consideration by the com- 
mittee, that it was advisable to take an equal 
number of Senators and an equal number of 
members of the House of Representatives and 
an equal number of the persons composing the 
justices of the Supreme Court to form this 
commission. So five came naturally to be the 
number referred to. If it had been thought 
wise to have made the total number of the 
commission less, nine for instance, as had been 
suggested, then there would have been three 
Senators and three members of the House of 
Representatives and three judges of the Su- 
preme Court; butit appeared to us, after much 
consideration, that fifteen was, on the whole, 
the best number, so large as to produce every 
variety of intellectual capacity and learning, 
and as to produce confidence against any pos- 
sible attempt that might be made—scarcely 
conceivable, to be sure—to unduly influence 
any one or two or three of this whole num- 
ber by any of the motives that sometimes, as 
we know in the history of the world, have been 
led to influence people who are called upon to 
discharge high trusts, and at the same time 
to leave the commission so limited in numbers 
as that it should be capable of prompt, effec- 
tive consultation, and deliberate and orderly 
procedure and decision. 

“Then the next step was to ascertain in 
what manner these five gentlemen out of the 
nine—all, of course, preéminent in legal learn- 
ing and in legal experience; all, of course, pre- 
eminent in their knowledge and study of the 
Constitution and the laws of our country; all, 
of course, equal in that deep respect which 
they receive from the people of every part of 
the Union, as in every part of it and for every 
part of it they daily administer law—should be 
selected. Of course it was a difficult task, be- 
cause to select a particular five by name might 
seem to_imply that there was some reason, 
personal or other, that the other particular 
part, four, should not be selected. And so, in 
analogy to what has always been a wise custom 
in this good Government of ours, it appeared 
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to us that a distribution of these gentlemen to 
the various parts of the republic would be a 
just reason for particular selections. So one 
named, the justice of the first-circuit, comes 
from the far-off borders of New England, the 
northeastern part of the country; another, the 
justice of the third circuit, has his residence 
and exercises his judicial functions in the cen- 
tre of the great commercial populations of our 
Union; a third, he who administers justice in 
the eighth circuit, has his home and residence 
in the great Northwest; and the fourth, the 
justice of the ninth circuit, has had his habi- 
tation and has administered justice for many 
years (except, of course, when attending here 
and administering justice in the Supreme 
Court) on what has been said to be the golden 
slope, that great far-off portion of our repub- 
lic so rapidly growing in wealth and in every- 
thing that makes the material prosperity of a 
self-governing people. We name them to 
compose four. Then there was the odd num- 
ber to be obtained ; and in order to guard 
against prejudice—and I beg Senators to ob- 
serve my words—to guard against prejudice 
in the minds of these ten millions of active 
voters in what has taken place, not to guard 
against prejudice in judges, not to guard 
against prejudice in Senators or members, but 
to do that wise and wholesome thing, to leave 
no fault-finder in the country a right to com- 
plain, we say these four men shall choose the 
fifth from among their own associate numbers. 
In the intense criticisms that have been made 
upon this bill, in the very few days that it has 
been known, by the extreme upholders of 
party wishes upon both sides, I have never 
observed any criticisms upon the absolute fair- 
ness and justice of such a mode, provided we 
could get over the constitutional objections 
that these newspaper writers and intense poli- 
ticians seem so suddenly to have discovered 
and with which no doubt they are so very fa- 
mniliar. 

“That then composes a commission of fif- 
teen persons to whom these double returns are 
to be referred. The bill provides, as we think 
with great fitness, that the oldest of these as- 
sociate justices in commission—the venerable 
Judge Clifford it will be if the bill should pass 
—shall be the president of it; and it then pro- 
vides what also I hope that partisans as well 
as Senators and Representatives will carefully 
consider, that— 

The members of said commission shall respec 
tively take and subscribe the following oath: 

; , do solemnly swear (or affirm, as 

the case may be) that I will impartially examine and 

consider all questions submitted to the commission 

of which I am a member, and a true judgment give 

thereon, agreeably to the Constitution and the laws: , 
so help me God. 

“Having thus constituted the tribunal, we 
have committed to them this duty: After pro- 
viding for cases of vacancy, etc., that I need 
not take your time to speak of, we have com- 
mitted to them this duty: Objections having 
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been made to these double returns, or either 
of them, in writing, in a formal way, stating 
the ground of them and without argument, 
this commission ‘shall proceed to consider the 
same, with the same powers, if any, now pos- 
sessed for that purpose by the two Houses 
acting separately or together, and, by a ma- 
jority of votes, decide whether any and what 
votes from such State are the votes provided 
for by the Constitution of the United States.’ 

“‘That is what they are to decide upon these 
papers, to ascertain which of the conflicting 
claimants, as you may say, to the right to have 
exercised a voice in this election is the consti- 
tutional organ of the State. Is not that ex- 
actly what the Constitution requires should 
be ascertained by somebody, and in some way? 
Of course every one will agree that it is, that 
it is the sole question in a case of dispute, and 
that no other is conceivable. Whatever con- 
stitutional voice a State in this Union has sent 
to you the Constitution declares shall have its 
weight, without the right of anybody to im- 
pugn or to disregard it. So, as I say, the sole 
question under the Constitution is, what is the 
constitutional vote of the State? and so, what 
is the paper, if any, of the two presented: that 
speaks the constitutional voice of that State 
according to the methods prescribed by the 
Constitution itself? 

“Then it proceeds to say ‘and how many 
and what persons were duly appointed electors 
in such State.’ This was necessary because in 
a certain event, of no person having a majority 
of all the electors appointed, the House of 
Representatives is called upon by the Consti- 
tution to exercise the function of electing the 
President of the United States. And so it was 
thought necessary that this tribunal having 
these papers before it should make a distinct 
report upon the number of electors that had 
been lawfully appointed. Of course the words 
‘what persons’ would have meant exactly the 
same without the other words, because, if they 
decided for one of the two double returns 
rather than the other, the paper itself would 
show which were the persons who were 
named in it. But, as a mere matter of conven- 
ience of phraseology, the language is in. 

“Then it provides, what has been greatly 
criticised upon both sides of the partisan view 
of the subject—if I may use that phrase with- 
out offense to anybody, and I think I may, for 
I am a partisan myself—then it provides what 
has been the subject of criticism, and equally 
intense, as far as I have observed, from both 
points of view. Those who wish one of the 
candidates elected condemn it because it grants 
too much; those who wish another of the 
candidates elected condemn it in equally fierce 
terms because it grants too little; it holds 
aloft the scale of justice in absolute equipois 
and gives nothing to either. What does it say 


And may therein— 


“That is, in the decision which is committed 
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to them as to what is the constitutional vote 
of a State— 
take into view such petitions, depositions, and other 
papers, if any, as shall, by the Constitution and now 
existing law, be competent and pertinent in such 
consideration, 


“There is one party in this country, five 
millions of these voters to whom I have re- 
ferred, who desire (I do not say think it can be 
done, but who desire) that this commission, if 
created, shall descend below the action of the 
State authorities and ascertain how many 
votes were given for this man and that man 
and the other, with a view, of course, to the 
success, as they suppose, of their own candi- 
date, if that were done. The other five mill- 
ions, treating them as a mass, in the same 
way desire that the law shall be so that they 
cannot descend behind the action of the au- 
thorities of a State, be that action right or 
wrong, lawful or unlawful. In that state of 
opposition of claim, what is the simple and 
obvious principle, not merely of justice and 
fair play, but of constitutional law, that would 
apply to such a case? 

‘““The election of the President of the United 
States for the next four years took place on 
the first Wednesday in December; that is, 
upon the supposition that some one had a ma- 
jority of all the electors appointed, taking that 
for granted; and the simplest provisions of 
the law, as it appeared to me and to us all to 
be, should be those that provided that that 
dispute touching that election which took place 
on the first Wednesday in December should be 
decided by the law as it was on the first 
Wednesday in December; and if by the law as 
it was on the first Wednesday in December (and 
of course it is the same now), as we say, ‘now 
existing law,’ the candidate of one party, his 
rights measured by that law, is entitled to the 
office, he ought to have it. This would be a 
strange republic of law indeed, if after, accord- 
ing to one law, the candidate of one party had 
been elected, the Congress of the United States 
or anybody else should make a new law by 
force of which the candidate of some other 
party got elected. Of course it would be an 
outrage upon the principles of government. 
So that we felt perfectly free, not only free but 
more than free, we felt it to be our bounden 
duty, that no right should be affected in 
respect of the candidates of either of these 
great parties by the law that we pass, and that 
the right of A or B tothis great office must be 
determined by the law as it stands on the date 
of the passage of this act. All that we de- 
signed this act to do, and all that it does do, is 
to provide merely the method, by regular steps 
of lawful procedure, of ascertaining what the 
law and the fact was on that first Wednesday 
in December, 1876. 

“Tt has been said by some that this commis- 
sion, if this law passes, having the powers of the 
two Houses conferred upon them, may go behind 
the returns, as the common phrase is. Well, if 
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the two Houses now possess the constitutional 
power to do that thing, they also possessed it 
on the first Wednesday in December, and we 
have only changed the method in the first in- 
stance of taking that step. If the two Houses, 
by the Constitution of the United States, on 
the first Wednesday in December and now, 
have no constitutional right to overhaul the 
action of a sovereign State in its selection 
under the Constitution of its electors, then this 
commission has no right to do it. 

“ Now, what are we to do? Some say that 
the two Houses—or any tribunal that is to pass 
upon a dispute—have the right to go to the 
bottom, to disregard the action of State au- 
thorities, to say that they have exceeded their 
jurisdiction, or, acting within it, that they 

ave not rightly and purely exercised it. 
Others say exactly the reverse, and that it 
would be a far greater injury to the republic 
that Congress should assume the power of 
overhauling the action of States than it would 
be that once or twice, or a dozen times, by the 
unjust action of the authorities of some State, 
one President rather than another should be 
elected. So each side would desire that this 
law should be framed to meet its particular 
views, the one side to have it say in explicit 
terms, ‘ You shall have authority that this act 
gives to you, because the act gives it to you, 
to go down and inquire.’ The other would 
be glad to have it say in explicit terms, ‘ You 
shall not go down and inquire, whether the 
law before you authorized any one to go down 
and inquire or not.’ What could we do? 
We could do that just, that simple thing, we 
thought, that we have done, and that is to say 
that this presidential election must be settled, 
and settled only upon the Constitution and the 
principles of law as they existed when it took 
place. 

“ Who is to decide what they were when it 
took place? Exactly the tribunal that must 
decide everything in the end—whatever tri- 
bunal the Constitution and the law constitutes 
for the purpose of such a decision. This law 
constitutes a tribunal to decide that very thing, 
among others. In other words, it is com- 
manded to decide what is the constitutional 
vote of a State; and, in doing that, it may take 
into view any evidence of any kind that the 
Constitution and the law, as it is now, makes 
appropriate to that subject, and not any other. 
Can anything be more just than that? Would 
it not be a departure from every principle of 
justice, and of constitutional procedure, to do 
anything else? There we leave it. It must 
be left somewhere; and it can be left nowhere, 
under ordinary principles of government, ex- 
cept in the court (if I may call it a court for 
the purposes of this illustration) that is bound 
to decide upon the cause. If you are to leave 
it to the two Houses, as the bill that passed 
this body less than a year ago did, without 
any limitation whatever, with as wide a juris- 
diction as it was possible to exist, what have 
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you then? You have large bodies of men, 
and we all know that, just in proportion as 
you have large bodies of men, you have a de- 
parture, when they are acting together, from 
that personal sense of individual responsibility 
to decide according to your intellect and judg-. 
ment rather than to act with the swift current 
of warm debate and warm feeling; and you 
commit the right of these persons in this great 
contest and controversy, therefore, to a tri- 
bunal that is much less likely to be governed 
by the principles of constitutional law than it 
is by the feeling and intensity of party wishes 
and party bias.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘“ Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the member of the committee who did 
not agree to this bill, I have thought it proper 
that I should make a brief statement of the 
grounds on which I did not concur with my 
colleagues, 

“T regard this bill, Mr. President, as a com- 
promise. It will take its place alongside of the 
compromise of 1820, and the compromise of 
1850. By the compromise of 1820, all the ter- 
ritory south of 36° 30’ was given over to sla- 
very; and, when the time came to settle the 
territory north of that line, the compromise 
was destroyed. By the compromise of 1850 
the institution of slavery got the immediate 
benefit of the fugitive-slave law, which gave it 
such prestige, power, and confidence as made it 
aspire to the complete conquest of the country. 

“T believe that Rutherford B. Hayes has been 
elected President of the United States; he has 
been elected under the forms of law and ac- 
cording to law, and that he is elected in the 
hearts of the people; and I believe that if he 
should be counted in, as eighteen Presidents 
were successively counted in from the begin- 
ning of this Government, he would be inaugu- 
rated and there would be no violence and no 
revolution. 

“T brought forward a bill some two years 
ago, which was afterward reported by the Com- ° 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, for the pur- 
pose of having a law for the counting of the 
electoral vote. I did not claim that that bill 
was perfect. It was not in view of any con- 
tingency or case. It, however, was in one re- 
spect a safe bill, and that is, leaving out of 
view who should count the vote, whether the 
President of the Senate or the two Houses, it 
contained no word by which the two Houses 
could be authorized to go behind the returns 
of a State, to go behind the decision made by 
the returning officers of the State appointed 
by the State for that purpose; and the bill of 
1800, if I remember correctly, expressly pro- 
vided that the two Houses should not go be- 
hind the returns so far as to count the votes 
for electors. Iam not an advocate for State 
sovereignty; I never have been; but I have 
been a consistent advocate of State rights as I 
amnow. The Constitution of the United States 
confers upon the States the power to appoint 


electors in such way as the Legislatures of the 
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States may prescribe. This is the absolute 
right of each State. The mode of appoint- 
ment is left to the Legislature of the State. 
The determination as to who have been ap- 
pointed is left entirely to the State. 

“Should Congress assume to determine who 
have been appointed so far as to go behind the 
action of the officers of the State appointed by 
the laws of the State for that purpose, Con- 
gress would absorb to itseJf the entire power, 
would become a grand returning board, with- 
out limit and without restraint. The very mo- 
ment we undertake to go behind the determi- 
nation of the officers of the State as to the 
result of a State election and to count and de- 
termine the result for ourselves, that moment 
we establish a revolution which ultimately will 
be the end of presidential elections. I am not 
now referring to the certificate of the Govern- 
or, which is prescribed not by State laws but 
prescribed by the act of Congress; but I am 
referring to that determination of the result 
of elections as prescribed-by the laws of the 
States. The States have the right to appoint 
electors; the Legislature has the right to pre- 
scribe the method; and the evidence as to the 
appointment, as to who has been appointed, is 
left to the States as absolutely and as completely 

as the appointment itself. 

*“T listened to the very able speech of the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Edmunds) with 
great interest He made a distinction, I be- 
lieve, which is correct, that there are two class- 
es of powers conferred by the Constitution. 
Where a power is conferred directly upon any 
department of the Government by the Consti- 
tution, that power cannot be taken from that 
department; that power cannot be delegated ; 
but where the Constitution simply imposes a 
duty, but does not vest any particular depart- 
ment with the performance of that duty, then 
Congress may by law determine who shall dis- 
charge that duty. 

“If I understood the Senator aright, be took 
the ground that the counting of the votes was 
a duty imposed by the Constitution, but that 
the Constitution had not located it, had not 
said who should doit. He denied that the duty 
was ars er upon the President of the Senate. 
He said the President of the Senate was di- 
rected to open all the certificates, but he was 
not directed to count them. He was directed 
to open them ‘and the votes shall then be 
counted.’ The power and duty to count were 
not located in the two Houses; the Constitu- 
tion did not say that any more than it said the 
President of the Senate should count them. 
It said the votes should then be counted. As- 
suming, for the sake of the argument, his po- 
sition to be true that there is nothing in the 
Constitution, any part of it, that indicates that 
the President of the Senate shall count the votes 
as well as open them; assuming it to be true 
that the Constitution simply imposes a duty to 
count the votes, but does not say by whom the 
duty shall be performed, and therefore that 
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Congress is left free to impose the performance 
of that duty upon a commission and upon any 
person it sees proper to put in that situation, 
his position would be tenable. 

‘‘ The position of the Senator is that the Con- 
stitution created the duty to count the votes, 
but did not locate the power or duty anywhere, 
and that Congress, under the general power to 
pass all laws necessary and proper to carry into 
execution the powers given to any department 
or to the Government of the United States, 
may by law devolve that duty upon a commis- 
sion or upon any person. 

‘“‘T understand this position of his to be ne- 
cessary to another part of his argument, because 
if the power to count the votes, which I believe 
he expressly disclaims, is lodged in the two 
Houses by the Constitution and is not a gen- 
eral power to be executed by law, then this 
power must be exercised by the two Houses 
only and cannot be delegated; whereas if it is 
simply a duty imposed to count the vote, then 
Congress may locate that duty wherever it sees 
proper by law. The position of the Senator is 
that neither the President of the Senate is 
vested with this power nor are the two Houses 
of Congress, that neither can exercise it in the 
absence of a law passed for that purpose; and 
this brings us then to a very great fact, which 
is that for eighty-four years Presidents were 
counted in and inaugurated without any author- 
ity in point of law by any person. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate had no power to do it be- 
cause there was no law authorizing him to do 
it. The two Houses had no power to do it be- 
cause there was no law authorizing them to do 
it. It was a part of the Constitution which 
had not been carried into operation by legisla- 
tion. Now, sir, is it true that for eighty-four 
years Presidents were counted in and inaugu- 
rated without authority of law? That would 
be a very great discovery if it were true. 

‘‘T believe that this power is vested some- 
where, located somewhere, that if it does not 
belong to the President of the Senate it belongs 
to the two Houses. It is in one place or the 
other. But whatever may be the location, in 
theory, that the two Houses cannot exercise 
this power without legislation I think is cor- 
rect. 

‘*T do not intend now to go into an argument 
as to the right of the President of the Senate 
to count this vote against the powers of Con- 
gress. I am simply stating what I have here- 
tofore understood to be the general doctrine, 
that in the absence of legislation the President 
of the Senate must count this vote; that if now 
we fail to agree upon a bill we should simply 
leave this question where it has been left for 
eighty-four years; and that the President of the 
Senate in counting this vote would be guilty of 
no greater usurpation than he has been guilty 
of for three-quarters of a century. 

“We are discussing this bill in the presence 
of acase. We are discussing it in the presence 
of an actual condition of things. I shall be 
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anxious to have a fair bill adopted. I was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to agree with the committee 
in the recommendation of a fair proposition; 
but when we are preparing a bill in the pres- 
ence of a case made up, ready to be tried, the 
papers all signed and in due order, I insist that 
it shall be a fair bill under which the condition 
of things shall not be unfairly changed. 

‘‘T wish to say a few words in regard to this 
bill. If the power to count this vote is vested 
in the two Houses, and is not in the President 
of the Senate, then the duty must be performed 
by the two Houses; it cannot be delegated. 
This was the precise point, as I understood it, 
of the argument of the Senator from Vermont, 
because if he were to admit that the power is 
vested in the two Houses under the Constitu- 
tion, he would be compelled to admit, good 
lawyer as he is, that that power cannot be del- 
egated; but by placing it as a floating power, 
that is located nowhere until it is located by 
an act of Congress, then Congress would have 
the right to deposit this power with a commis- 
sion. 

“The commission created is a mixed com- 
mission, partly inside and partly outside, five 
Senators, five Representatives, and five judges. 
The judges are taken, not because they are 
judges, not because they are members of the Su- 
preme Court, but because they are men of emi- 
nent character who happen to occupy that po- 
sition. Four of them are chosen by circuits. 
The Senator from Vermont hardly did himself 
justice on Saturday when he argued that they 
were chosen by circuits on account of geograph- 
ical distribution. They were chosen by circuits, 
as I understand it, not because of geographical 
distribution, but because of the political antece- 
dents of the men who preside in those circuits. 
When the bill, instead of naming the judges, 
names the circuits, it presents a harmless little 
sham that deceives nobody. 

‘Four judges are taken by the bill because 
of their political antecedents, two on each side. 
In other words, the four judges are selected 
upon political grounds, equally divided, it is 
said, in order to make the bill afair one. Nev- 
ertheless, selection is made in the Supreme 
Court on political grounds. If we are to deal 
with the Supreme Court—and I confess I looked 
upon that proposition with more favor than 
the other—I thought we ought to have taken 
the whole court, and not admit by any form 
of provision that we believed politics entered 
into the court; not divide it up on political 
grounds; not assume that the duties of that 
court are liable to be influenced by their polit- 
ical prepossessions, but take the whole court 
asacourt. I thought that the least objection- 
able. Itis true the other day, when there was 
a constitutional amendment here referring this 
m to the Supreme Court, I voted against 
it; but I did so chiefly because it reénacted 
the electoral college and reénacted an election 
of President by the House of Representatives 
by States. But if we are to take an outside 
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tribunal it seemed to me to be far better that 
we should take the court and take it as a 
court, take all the judges, and not pick around 
among them to get an equal number on polit- 
ical grounds. I thought that was a blow at 
the court and would do it more injury than 
any course that could be taken. They are to 
take a fifth. Four judges are to select a fifth. 

‘“‘Here is a very grave question presented, 
right at the threshold: What is the character of 
these commissioners? Are they officers? They 
are sworn; the very highest duty is imposed 
upon them, the decision of the greatest case 
that can arise under our institutions. If they 
are officers, are they not to be appointed as 
other officers under the Constitution of the 
United States are appointed? Can we take 
four men by name and authorize them to ap- 
point the fifth and submit to this court thus 
organized this great case? Is it not a court to 
all intents and purposes? You call it a com- 
mission, but names are nothing. It is a court 
invested with the very highest jurisdiction to 
decide both law and fact, expressly charged 
with deciding the question, What are the pow- 
ers of each or of both Houses of Congress? 
and expressly charged with finding the fact as 
to who have been elected electors for President 
of the United States. If it is a court, should+ 
it not be appointed as the Constitution requires 
other courts to be, and if these men are public 
officers, should they not be appointed as officers 
of the United States are required to be ap- 
pointed? This is a contrivance, to use the very 
mildest words, a contrivance, a patched-up 
thing, five Representatives, five Senators, four 
judges first, and they to choose a fifth, and thus 
this tribunal is to be created that is to make a 
President of the United States. There are no 
analogies for it in our Constitution or in our 
laws or in our history. We have no tribunals 
made up in that way. 

“It is a fundamental principle of law, in con- 
nection with the election of a President, in pre- 
serving and defining the rights of the States, 
that the action of the States shall be received 
unquestioned by the Congress of the United 
States, or by that power, whatever it may be, 
that shall count the vote; and any authority 
conferred upon this commission, or that might 
be conferred by an act of Congress upon the 
President of the Senate or any other agency 
selected to go behind the returning board of a 
State and count the votes, would be, in my 
judgment, a gross violation of the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution, revolution, and the 
end of presidential elections under our system. 

““T wish briefly to call the attention of the 
members of the Senate to this bill. I speak 
of the jurisdictional part, that part conferring 
jurisdiction upon this commission, and it is the 
vital part of the bill. We need not deceive 
ourselves for a moment about this business. 
We know that both parties are looking in- 
tently to that question and at that particular 
point. We may affect to be oblivious of it 
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here, but we understand that the decision of 
this presidential question depends absolutely 
upon that question; for if the principle shall 
stand that the action of the State authorities, 
those that are appointed to count the votes 
and to say by State laws who are elected, 
Rutherford B. Hayes is elected, and Mr. Tilden 
cannot be counted in except by overturning 
that principle. It is all in that, and the able 
lawyers-of the Democratic party on this floor 
and everywhere understand that just as well 
as we do. I call attention to that part of this 
bill which gives the jurisdiction to this tri- 
bunal : 

Every objection shall be made in writing, and 
shall state clearly and concisely, and without argu- 
ment, the ground thereof, and shall be signed by at 
least one Senator and one member of the House of 
Representatives before the same shall be received. 
When all such objections so made to any certificate 
vote, or paper from a State shall have been receive 
and read, all such certificates, votes, and papers so 
objected to, and all papers accompanying the same, 
together with such objections, shall be forthwith 
submitted to said commission, which shall proceed 
to consider the same, with the same powers, if any, 
now possessed for that purpose by the two Houses 
acting separately or together— 


“I may here remark that the bill proceeds 
upon a theory different from that of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont in his argument. He as- 
sumes that the Constitution does not locate 
this power anywhere, but that it is to be lo- 
cated by law, while this bill goes upon the 
hypothesis that this power is located in the 
two Houses, and that this commission shall 
‘have what the two Houses have, more or less— 
which shall proceed to consider the same, with the 
same powers, if any, now possessed for that pur- 
pose by the two Houses acting separately or to- 
gether, and, by a majority of votes, decide whether 
any and what votes from such State are the votes 
Reyes for by the Constitution of the United 

tates, and how many and what persons were duly 
appointed electors in such State, and may therein 
take into view such petitions, depositions, and other 
papers, if any, as shall, by the Constitution and now 
existing law, be competent and pertinent in such 
consideration. 


“First, they are required to find what were 
the constitutional votes of a State. They are 
required to do a thing there which in my opin- 
ion the Constitution does not authorize, whether 
the power to count the votes be vested in the 
President of the Senate or in the two Houses. 
They are required to find, for example, under 
that provision whether the electors were eligi- 
ble or ineligible as to their qualifications, while 
I maintain there is no time or place under the 
Constitution when the votes are counted for 
an inquiry of that kind. The duty is short 
and simple. The President of the Senate shall 
open the certificates in the presence of the two 

ouses and the votes shall then be counted. 
There is but one thing to do, and that is to 
count the votes. There is no time, there is no 
place, to try the question of the eligibility of 
the electors. 

“This bill requires this commission to find 
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the facts, whether these electors were duly 
appointed. We will just put the word ‘elected’ 
instead of ‘appointed,’ for in this connection 
it means the same thing. They are required 
to find were these electors duly appointed ? 
They are not required to find whether they 
have been duly certified by the State authori- 
ties as having been elected. No, sir; but they 
are required to find the fact were they duly 
appointed or elected? If it had said that this 
commission shall find how many electors there 
were, and whether they were duly certified as 
having been elected by the State authorities or 
the returning board created for that purpose, 
we could understand that; but they are re- 
quired to find the fact as to who was elected, 


_and thus, as I apprehend this bill, they are re- 


quired to go behind the returns from the 
States. If it was intended that they should 
find who had been certified by the States as 
having been appointed or elected, that would 
be simple and easily understood; but the bill 
quietly and innocently requires the commission 
to find the fact as to who was duly elected. 
Then it provides that for that purpose they— 

May therein take into view such pesticar, deposi- 
tions, and other papers, if any, as shall, by the Con- 
stitution and now existing law, be competent and 
pertinent in such consideration. 


“In finding the fact as to who was duly 
elected, they are authorized to take into con- 
sideration petitions, unsworn evidence, deposi- 
tions, papers of all kinds, reports, everything 
that may be put in for the information of Con- 
gress. If these things are not to be considered 
in determining who has been elected, then the 
reference is useless. If this commission is to 
be controlled by the State authorities, by those 
who have been certified as elected by the re- 
turning officers of the several States, then they 
have no occasion to look at these petitions, 
memorials, and reports. The bill invites them 
to look at these papers, invites them for a pur- 
pose, and there can be no use in looking at 
them if the other principle of law is to be ob- 
served, that they are to be governed by the 
returns made by the officers of the several 
States. 

‘“* Now, Mr. President, I think I do the in- 
telligence of these distinguished Democratic 
Senators but justice when I say that they 
would not go for this bill except that it gave 
them a chance for the only thing that can 
count Mr. Tilden in, and that is, to go behind 
the returns. Outside of that he has no chance, 
no possible hope; and that these distinguished 
and eminent lawyers go for a bill which at the 
very beginning cuts off and shuts out this their 
only hope, I must be excused for saying that I 
do not believe it.” 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: “I have 
heard it suggested that something in this bill 
implies, that going behind the faculties of the 
States, going behind the lawful exercise of that 
power which the Constitution reposes in the 
States, and wherewith the Constitution crowns 
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them, this commission may inquire at large, by 
canvassing the votes cast in parishes or even 
precincts, by going into the question whether 
those who voted were all that should have 
voted, whether they voted as they wished to 
vote—in short, that the commission may be- 
come a national ‘returning board.’ The law 
has this ancient maxim—‘ that is certain which 
can be rendered certain.’ We say in this bill, 
‘take the Constitution as it stands; that is 
your guide; there you will find the boundaries 
of your power; you shall not overpass them; 
execute the Constitution, and stop.’ 

** But, says one Senator, why does not the 
bill specify all the things these men are to do? 
To ask the question is to suggest unnumbered 
answers. Answers spring up as the army of 
Roderick Dhu sprang from the heather, when 
a whistle garrisoned a glen. In the first place, 
there is an irreconcilable difference of opinion 
as to. the nature and extent of the power of 
the two Houses, or either, to pry into or pene- 
trate the act of the States. In the next place, 
were all agreed, it would be impossible in a 
bill to embody a treatise or commentary which 
should provide for every contingency or possi- 
bility. It was Dean Swift who made a written 
schedule for his attendant of all the things he 
was to do; each and several his duties were 
set down; but on a Sunday Dean Swift fell 
into a ditch and called for assistance, but the 
attendant produced his schedule and said he 
found nothing there which required him to 
help anybody out of a ditch on Sunday. It 
was supposed by the committee, as the sense 
of its members was only finite, and very finite, 
that when they called, in addition to five picked 
men of each House, five experts in the law, 
men who had been selected from the great 
body of the nation for their training and adap- 
tation to exploring legal distinctions and ascer- 
taining legal truth, it was hardly worth while 
to attempt to accompany this trust of provi- 
sional authority with a minute bill of particu- 
lars of all the things which might be done, 
and how, and what in detail must not be 
done. 

“Tt might have been possible, by restraint 
and exclusion, to put fetters on these fifteen 
members. Every Senator who hears me knows 
that any attempt to run the exact boundaries 
of the power to admit evidence, any attempt 
by the concurrent action of the two Houses to 
agree upon a universal solvent, to come to that 
exact unit of accuracy in defining jurisdiction 
and pertinence of evidence which all would 
approve in advance, although a possibility in 
theory, would be impossible in reality. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Dawes), in a tone which few beyond me hear, 
inquires whether I mean that they have no 
ences bill. Mr. President, 1 had sup- 
posed that the Constitution had raised not only 
a hedge and fence, but a wall of limit to the 
powers it confers. I supposed that, when five 
of the most largely-instructed and trusted 
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members of the Senate, and five of the most 
largely-instructed and trusted members of the 
House, were authorized to meet five judges of 
the highest and most largely-instructed judicial 
tribunal of the land, we might trust to them to 
settle what a court of oyer and terminer settles 
whenever it is callec upon to determine wheth- 
er it has jurisdiction to try an indictment for 
homicide or not. I supposed that, giving it the 
instrument by which its jurisdiction is to be 
measured, we could trust this provisional tribu- 
nal of selected men to run the boundary and 
fix the line marking their jurisdiction, and to 
blaze the trees. I hear a voice ask, ‘ Where 
they please?’ This cannot have been the 
voice of the Senator from Massachusetts. That 
Senator is a lawyer, and he knows that judges 
cannot lawfully do anything because they 
please. They must stop where the law stops. 

“*T have repeatedly insisted that the Consti- 
tution and the existing law is the boundary; 
and I believe the act of 1792 is the only statute 
applicable.. No, I am wrong; the act of 1845, 
touching the choice of presidential electors, 
may also have a bearing. Inasmuch as the 
Constitution, the law, and the acts of Con- 
gress, of which I think there are but two, pre- 
scribe the power; inasmuch as we make the 
existing law the guide-board; inasmuch as we 
command and conjure the commission to go 
according to the Constitution, and to keep 
within its limits, I supposed it could not be a 
roving commission to traverse at large the 
realms of fact, superstition, and fiction.” 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, said: “I hear 
the Senator state distinctly that this commis- 
sion is to be bound by the Constitution; but I 
hear him state just as distinctly that, in his 
opinion, this commission, being bound by the 
Constitution, could not invade what I deem to 
be the prerogatives of the States to settle the 
title of their own electors. If I could hear 
him and all of the members of that committee 
make the same clear and unequivocal assertion 
I should be greatly comforted. My discontent 
and apprehension arise from the fact that, 
while I hear him make this equally unequivo- 
cal expression of his own opinion of what the 
boundary is, I hear others with equal distinct- 
ness, and clearness, and positiveness, say that, 
though they also believe this commission to be 
bound by the Constitution, they believe the 
Constitution authorizes them to go into and 
settle questions which, in my mind, belong ex- 
clusively to the States to settle. That is what 
troubles me, and the Senator will pardon me 
for interrupting him in the way I have in order 
to get as distinctly as I could from the mem- 
bers of this committee, not only what I knew 
before every one of them would say, that the 
commission would have to limit the exercise of 
their power by the Constitution, but, inasmuch 
as one member of this committee believes the 
Constitution will stop them at one point, and 
another member of the committee believes it 
will not, I suggest to the Senator, would it not 
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be safer for us by a statute to limit them? 
Then we shall know where the boundary is.” 
Mr. Conkling: ‘‘ The boundary of this power 
is not only one of the bones of contention, but 
the very marrow of it. If there were no doubt 
in that regard, we should need no bill. If the 
two Houses, and the members of the two 
Houses, were clear and concurrent in their 
views, we should need no commission. It is 
because of an irreconcilable conflict of opinion 
that we propose to execute the Constitution in 
this way; and, if I have not so said before, I 
want now to say that, in my opinion, it is not 
only a competent execution of the Constitution, 
but one substantial, effectual, and compliant 
with its spirit strictly. But the Senator from 
Massachusetts says he has heard the Senator 
from New York say something, and the Sena- 
tor from somewhere else say something; may 
I remind my honorable friend that what I may 
say in this regard, or even what he may say, is 
only a puff of air? The commission is to say, 
on the oaths of its members and subject to our 
review, what by the Constitution is committed 
to it. If the Senator from Massachusetts shall 
be of this commission, what he might think, or 
if I were to be of it what I might think, would 
then be of great moment. I submit to him, it 
is anise and cumin, and not of the weightier 
matters of the law, to consider what may be 
thought by this Senator, or that Senator, of the 
range and province within which this commis- 
sion may move. They must ascertain for 
themselves. If the question in the State of 
New York is whether the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer only, or also the Court of Sessions, has 
power to try indictments for homicide, no mat- 
ter whether it be more or less probable that A 
B or C D may be convicted in one court or the 
other, the court passes upon the question of its 
jurisdiction. So this court of first instance, if 
it holds for example that it has no power to go 
behind the certificate of the Governor of Ore- 
gon; that, although he certified three men 
were electors, one of whom confessedly—I say 
confessedly in the popular sense—never re- 
ceived a majority by which alone he could be 
chosen; suppose they hold that that certificate 
is a barrier which neither House can pass, and 
‘that the three votes are to be counted, as cer- 
tified by the Governor of Oregon, so be it; and 
the two Houses are brought to say whether 
they will approve, or will disapprove, that de- 
cision. On the contrary, suppose they say, 
‘We will go behind the certificate; we will go 
behind the certificate in Louisiana, not to in- 
quire about the weight of evidence, not to find 
out whether the returning board found rightly 
or wrongly, not even to inquire whether they 
found honestly or corruptly, but we will go 
behind the certificates merely to inquire as a 
jurisdictional question whether the returning 
oard of Louisiana had before it, and was au- 
thorized to act upon, the evidence of the popu- 
lar will.’ They so report, and the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, having one vote, 
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and a potent voice, will pass upon the report. 
On the contrary, suppose they say they have a 
right to go a little further than that, and to 
ascertain whether the returning board of Lou- 
isiana, or the Governor of Oregon, was moved 
by corrupt motive. Suppose they hold that 
they may search even so far, and condemn 
what has been done in Oregon because greed 
or corruption moved the hand that held the 
pen when the certificate was written. Upon 
such a ruling the Senator from Massachusetts, 
sitting as a member of the court of review, is 
to pass on his oath and on his responsibility as 
a representative of a State.” 

Mr. Dawes: ‘I am sincerely anxious to un- 
derstand the whole scope of this bill; and, if I 
understand the Senator aright now, he states 
that there was in this committee an irreconcil- 
able difference as to how far—” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘“‘The Senator must pardon 
me there. I did not so state. I spoke of noth- 
ing in the committee; I spoke at large, saying 
that there is an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion. I avoided saying anything about the 
committee.” 

Mr. Dawes: “I think the Senator is right. 
The Senator has corrected me properly. ‘The 
Senator says the committee recognized an ir- 
reconcilable difference upon how far the Con- 
stitution will permit this commission to go into 
an investigation of matters that belong to the 
States. To meet that irreconcilable difference, 
as I understand him to say, they propose in 
the bill to take the construction of the Consti- 
tution from this commission. 

“When I pressed the Senator from New 
York to tell me what he understood to be its 
limit, how far this court could go in its juris- 
diction, I drew out from him the confession 
that this bill has been so framed that the com- 
mission will have no other limit than what its 
discretion shall put upon this court. At first 
the Senator from New York told me that they 
had defined this court as every court in the 
State of Massachusetts was defined in the limi- 
tation of its jurisdiction; but when I called 


his attention to the fact that the first great 


prominent feature of a court in Massachusetts 
was a limit by law to its jurisdiction, the Sen- 
ator felt it necessary then to treat the State of 
Massachusetts as out of the pale of any sort of 
construction which it was proper or good or 
wise to put upon the jurisdiction of this court. 
I say to him that, in the object and purpose of 
this commission, the people of the State of 
Massachusetts are in sympathy with the com- 
mittee, and are ready to support it; but they 
are not ready to create a court that shall go in- 
to Massachusetts and take up the work, which 
they by law have confided to their Governor 
and Council, to count and determine the vote 
by which Massachusetts has appointed her 
electors, 

“The Senator says that, if everybody were 
as perfect as Massachusetts, the electoral vote 
would count itself. I only wish to say that, 
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after the debate of to-day, I believe that Mas- 
sachusetts would hold me responsible if I did 
not make some effort to define by law the 
jurisdiction of this court, so that it might not 
take jurisdiction of that which belongs to the 
State of Massachusetts, to the State of New 
York, and to all the States. However much 
I might have hesitated, before this debate 
commenced, to undertake to offer any amend- 
ment to the work of the committee, so anxious 
was I to see the bill become a law, yet after 
the debate of to-day has put upon the record 
that the phraseology of this bill has been so 
framed as to put no limit whatever upon the 
jurisdiction of this court except that which 
the court itself shall set to its jurisdiction, I 
beg to offer an amendment to the bill. There- 
fore, at the end of the eighty-sixth line, on the 
sixth page, I move to insert the following, and 
I will only say that it is the language taken 
from the bill of 1800 as it was reported to the 
Senate: 

Provided, That no petitions, exceptions, or other 
pd shall be considered by said commission which 

as for its object to dispute or draw into question 
the number of votes given for an elector in any ofthe 
States, or the fact whether any elector was chosen 
by a majority of the votes of said State.” 


Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: “It will be 
observed that this bill is enacted for the pres- 
ent year, and no longer. 

‘This is no answer to the alleged want of 
constitutional power to pass it, but it is an an- 
swer, in great degree, where the mere policy 
and temporary convenience of the act are to 
be considered. 

‘Tn the first place the bill gives to each House 
of Congress equal power over the question of 
counting, at every stage. 

“Tt preserves intact the prerogatives, unde 
the Constitution, of each House. 

“It excludes any possibility of judicial deter- 
mination by the presiding officer of the Senate 
upon the reception and exclusion of a vote. 

“The certificates of the electoral colleges will 
be placed in the possession and subject to the 
disposition of both Houses of Congress in joint 
session. 

“The two Houses are codrdinate and separate 
and distinct. 
They are to ascertain whether the electors 
have been validly appointed, and whether they 
have validly performed their duties as electors. 
The two Houses must, under the act of 1792, 
‘ascertain and declare’ whether there has 
been a valid election, according to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. The 
votes of the electors and the declaration of the 
result by the two Houses give a valid title, and 
nothing else can, unless no majority has been 
disclosed by the count; in which case the duty 
of the House is to be performed by electing a 
President and of the Senate of electing a Vice- 
President. ’ 

“Tfit be the duty of the two Houses ‘ fo as- 
certain’ whether the action of the electors 


Neither can dominate the other. . 
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has been in accordance with the Constitution, 
they must inquire. They exercise supervisory 
power over every branch of public administra- 
tion and over the electors. The methods they 
choose to employ in coming to a decision are 
such as the two Houses, acting separately or 
together, may lawfully employ. Sir, the grant 
of power to the commission is in just that 
measure, no more and no less. The decision 
they render can be overruled by the concurrent 
votes of the two Houses. Is it not competent 
for the two Houses of Congress to agree that 
a@ concurrent majority of the two Houses is 
necessary to reject the electoral vote of a 
State? If so, may they not adopt means 
which they believe will tend to produce a con- 
currence? Finally, sir, this bill secures the 
great object for which the two Houses were 
brought together: the counting of the votes of 
the electoral college ; not to elect a President 
by the two Houses, but to determine who has 
been elected agreeably to the Constitution and 
the laws. It provides against a failure to 
count the electoral vote of a State in event of 
disagreement between the two Houses in case 
of single returns, and, in cases of contest and 
double returns, furnishes a tribunal whose com- 
position secures a decision of the question in 
disagreement, and whose perfect justice and 
impartiality cannot be gainsaid or doubted. . 

“The tribunal is carved out of the body of the 
Senate and out of the body of the House by 
their vote viva voce. No man can sit upon it 
from either branch without the choice openly 
made by a majority of the body of which he is 
a member that he shall go there. The five 
judges who were chosen are from the court of 
last resort in this country, men eminent for 
learning, selected for their places because of 
the virtues and the capacities that fit them for 
this high station. 

‘Mr. President, objection has been made to 
the employment of the commission at all, to 
the creation of this committee of five Senators, 
five Representatives, and five judges of the Su- 
cae Court, and the reasons for the objection 

ave not been distinctly stated. The reasons 
for the appointment I will dwell upon briefly. 

“Sir, how has the count of the vote of every 
President and Vice-President from the time of 
George Washington and John Adams, in 1789, 
to the present day been made? Always,.and 
without exception, by tellers appointed by the 


two Houses. This is without exception. Even . 


in the much commented case of Mr. John Lang- 
don, who, before the Government was in oper- 
ation, upon the recommendation of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, was appointed by the Sen- 
ate its president for the sole purpose of open- 
ing and counting these votes. He djd it, as 
did every successor to him, under the motion 
and authority of the two Houses of Congress, 
who appointed their own agents, called tellers, 
to conduct the count, and whose count being 
reported to him was by him declared. 

* From 1793 to 1865 the count of votes was 
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conducted under concurrent resolutions of the 
two Houses, appointing their respective com- 
mittees to join ‘in ascertaining and reporting 
a mode of examining the votes for President and 
Vice-President.’ 

“‘ The respective committees reported resolu- 
tions fixing the time and place for the assem- 
bling of the two Houses, and appointing tellers 
to conduct the examination on the part of each 
House respectively. 

‘* Mr. President, the office of teller or the word 
‘teller’ is unknown to the. Constitution, and 
yet each House has appointed tellers and has 
acted upon their report, as I have said, from 
the very foundation of the Government. The 
present commission is more elaborate, but its 
objects and its purposes are the same, the in- 
formation and instruction of the two Houses 
who have a precisely equal share in its creation 
and organization; they are the instrumentali- 
ties of the two Houses for performing the high 
constitutional duty of ascertaining whom the 
electors in the several States have duly chosen 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States. Whatever is the jurisdiction and pow- 
er of the two Houses of Congress over the 
votes and the judgment of either reception or 
rejection, is by this law wholly conferred upon 
this commission of fifteen. The bill presented 
does not define what that jurisdiction and pow- 
er is, but it leaves it all as it is, adding nothing, 
subtracting nothing. Just what power the 
Senate by itself, or the House by itself, or the 


Senate and the House acting together, have 


over the subject of counting, admitting, or re- 
jecting an electoral vote in case of double re- 
turns from the same State, that power is by 
this act, no more and no less, vested in the 
commission of fifteen men; reserving, however, 
to the two Houses the power of overruling the 
decision of the commission by their concurrent 
action. 

“The delegation to masters in chancery of 
the consideration and adjustments of questions 
of mingled law and fact is a matter of familiar 
and daily occurrence in the courts of the States 
and of the United States. 

“The Circuit Court of the United States is 
composed of the district judge and circuit judge, 
and the report to them of a master is affirmed, 
unless both judges concur in overruling it. 

“Under the present bill the decision of the 
commission will stand unless overruled by the 
concurrent votes of the two Houses. 

“T do not propose to follow the example 
which has been set here in the Senate by some 
of the advocates as well as the opponents of 
this measure, and discuss what construction is 
to be given and what definition may be ap- 
plied or ought to be applied in the excersise of 
this power by the commission under this law. 

“Tt will be observed that all the questions 
to be decided by this commission are to be con- 
tained in the written objections. Until those 
objections are read and filed, their contents 
must be unknown, and the issues raised by 

% 


them undescribed. But whatever they are, 
they are submitted to the decision of the com- 
mission. The duty of interpreting this law 
and of giving a construction to the Constitu- 
tion and existing laws is vested in the commis- 
sion; and I hold that we have no right or 
power to control in advance, by our construc- 
tion, their sworn judgment as to the matters 
which they are to decide. We would defeat 
the very object of the bill should we invade 
the essential power of judgment of this com- 
mission and establish a construction in advance 
and bind them to it. It would, in effect, be 
giving to them a mere mock power to decide 
by leaving them nothing to decide. 

“T heard the question asked of the honora- 
ble Senator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman), by his 
colleague (Mr. Thurman), the other day, why 
it was that he should have been condemned a 
year or so ago for not giving a construction to 
acertain act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
the resumption of specie payments.’ Why, 
sir, that act was, in all its terms, mandatory. 
It commanded the Secretary of the Treasury 
to do a certain act. Now, what we meant him 
to do was what we should have expressed ; 
and when an order was given by Congress, it 
was reasonable to ask, ‘ What construction do 
you put upon your own order?’ And it was 
such a question the honorable Senator (Mr. 
Sherman) declined to answer, or to say what he 
meant in his orders to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. But in the present case we submit 
the decision as to the matters in question to a 
certain tribunal, and we command them to do 
nothing but exercise their own judgment. What 
that judgment will be we cannot foretell, and 
we have no right to ask. It is their judgment 
weseek. What does this commission decide ? 
It is to pass upon cases of double returns. As 
to single returns there is no submission to it. 
What does it decide? That a certain one of 
two returns is the true return from a State. 
This decision being made, the returns are re- 
duced in number to a single return. The case 
assumes the condition contemplated by sec- 
tion 1 of the bill, relating to votes from any 
State from which but one return has been re- 
ceived, and which can be rejected only by the 
affirmative vote of the two Houses; the power 
of the two Houses is precisely the same in 
either case, and under both sections of the bill 
nothing more of their power is relinquished 
in one case than in the other. 

‘““Mr. President, there are certainly very 
good reasons why the concurrent action of 
both Houses should be necessary to reject a 
vote. It is that feature of this bill which has 
my heartiest concurrence; for I will frankly 
say that the difficulties which have oppressed 
me most in considering this question a year or 
more ago, before any method had been devised, 
arose from my apprehensions of the continued 
absorption of undue power over the affairs of 
the States; and I here declare that the power, 
and the sole power, of appointing the electors 
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is in the State and nowhere else. The power 
of ascertaining whether the State has executed 
that power justly, and according to the Consti- 
tution and laws, is the duty which is cast upon 
the two Houses of Congress. Now, if, under 
the guise or pretext of judging of the regularity 
of the action of a State or its electors, the Con- 
gress, or either House, may interpose the will 
of its members in opposition to the will of the 
State, the act will be one of usurpation and 
wrong, although I do not see where is the tri- 
bunal to arrest and punish it except the great 
tribunal of an honest public opinion. But, sir, 
that tribunal, though great, though in the end 
certain, is yet ofttimes slow to be awakened to 
action; and, therefore, I rejoice when the two 
Houses agree that neither of them shall be able 
to reject the vote of a State which is without 
contest arising within that State itself, but that 
the action of both shall be necessary to concur 
in the rejection. 

“Tf either House may reject, or by dissent- 
ing cause a rejection, then it is in the power 
of either House to overthrow the electoral 
colleges or the popular vote, and throw the 
* election upon the House of Representatives. 
This, it is clear to me, cannot be lawfully done 
unless no candidate has received a majority of 
the votes of all of the electors appointed. The 
sworn duty is to ascertain what persons have 
been chosen by the electors, and not to elect 
by Congress.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor, if it does not interrupt him, whether he 
regards the five judges acting on this commis- 
sion as acting in their character as judges of 
the Supreme Court, if that is their official 
character, and that this bill simply enlarges 
their jurisdiction in that respect?” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘‘ Certainly not, Mr. President. 
They are not acting as judges of the Supreme 
Court, and their powers and their jurisdiction 
as judges of the Supreme Court are not in any 
degree involved ; they are simply performing 
functions under the Government not inconsist- 
ent, by the Constitution, or the law, or the pol- 
icy of the law, with the stations which they now 
hold. SoI hold that the employment of one 
or more of the Supreme Court judges in the 
matter under discussion was appropriate legis- 
lation. We have early and high authority in 
the majorities in both House and Senate in the 
bill of 1800, in both of which Houses a bill 
was passed creating a commission similar to 
that proposed by this bill, and calling in the 
Chief-Justice of the United States as the chair- 
man of the grand committee, as they called it 
then, a commission as we term it now.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, it has been said that this bill is novel. It 
is novel neither in principle nor in its frame- 
work;—and he who thinks it is novel must 
think so because he has not carefully studied 
the Constitution of his country or read its his- 
tory with profit. Again, it has been said that 
it goes outside of the Constitution. It does 


not go outside of the Constitution, unless the 
opinions of the most eminent men who have 
lived since the Government was formed are 
worthy of no regard. Again, it is said that it 
constitutes a court to decide a single and ex- 
isting case. Why, sir, if that were true, the 
case to be decided by it is one of such tran- 
scendent importance, one upon which the in- 
terest and prosperity, and perhaps the peace 
of forty-odd millions depend, a question so 
transcendent that the very perpetuity of the 
republic itself may depend upon its peaceable 
solution—if it were so that the bill constitutes 
a court for the decision of a single case, there 
never was greater reason to constitute a court. 
Before the importance of this subject other 
jurisdictions sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. If the tribunal to be created by this 
bill shall render a judgment that in the opinion 
of enlightened history shall be a sound, and 
honest, and just judgment, it will be one of 
the grandest tribunals in the minds of students 
and in the reverence of the people of this re- 
public that ever sat in this land. 

“ Again, it is said that it will give the making 
of the President to one man. Assuming that 
the five Senators who are chosen will be so 
partisan, that the five Representatives who 
are chosen will be so partisan, that the five 
judges who may be on that tribunal may be 
so partisan and corrupt that every one of them, 
disregarding his honor, disregarding his obli- 
gations to his country, disregarding his obliga- 
tion to truth and to law and to justice, disre- 
garding the solemn oath that he is to take asa 
member of the commission, will be so corrupt 
that he will have no other guide for his deci- 
sion than the behest of party, it is said that 
the decision will be that of one man, as the 
fifteenth member happens to be a Democrat or 
a Republican. I say with the Senator from 
Michigan that if the public men of this country 
have reached that depth of corruption and 
degradation, our institutions have lasted too 
long. 

“It has been further said that this bill in- 
fringes the prerogative of the President of the 
Senate. After the argument of the Senator 
from Vermont and of the Senator from New 
York I shall certainly not speak upon that 
point. I have one single remark, however, to 
make to those who are talking about adhering 
to precedents, and who say that we want no 
law, that all we have to do is to go on as we 
have done for eighty years or more. I want 
to say to them that I defy any man to show 
me one single instance in which the President 
of the Senate ever decided a disputed ques- 
tion in respect to an electoral vote. You can- 
not find in all our history one single instance. 
The only time that ever there was an expres- 
sion by a President of the Senate upon that 
subject was the positive disclaimer by Mr. 
Mason that he had any such authority. So 
much for that. 

“ Now I come to the amendment of the Sen- 
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ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Dawes). Really 
I should have liked very much better if the 
Senator from Massachusetts had come out 
boldly against the bill, for his amendment is a 
dagger-thrust at the heart of the bill, and 
nothing less. He says that this bill is framed 
because of conflicting views. He is entirely 
right about that. If there had been no con- 
flicting views in respect to the interpretation 
of the Constitution among the members of the 
Senate and the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and between the two Houses, 
there would be no necessity whatever for the 
bill. If both Houses were agreed that no vote 
should be counted unless both Houses con- 
curred in receiving it, there would be no ne- 
cessity for a bill. If we were all agreed that 
no vote should be rejected unless both Houses 
concurred in rejecting it, there would be no 
necessity for a bill. It is simply because there 
are these conflicting opinions, and that in the 
present position and posture of affairs these 
conflicting opinions are likely to plunge the 
country into discord, to paralyze business, par- 
alyze trade, unsettle the habits and opinions 
of the people, destroy respect for the Govern- 
ment, and jeopard the best interests of the 
republic, that a mode of getting out of this 
difficulty is provided by the bill. Have Sena- 
tors reflected how numerous are the points 
upon which there are conflicting opinions on 
this subject? Let me enumerate a few of 
them. © I will not say a few, either, but not all 
by any means. 

“When your committee got together, after 
a free and friendly conversation and discussion 
of the subject, and the reading of no small 
amount of history, it was soon discovered that 
to frame a bill upon the idea of defining by 
law what the Constitution means, settling that 
by law would be a simple impossibility, and 
that no such bill could pass; for you could not 
frame a bill according to the one theory or the 
other opposite theory without its being sup- 
posed that it gave advantage to one party or 
to the other party. In the present circum- 
stances of our country, and as the majorities 
of the two Houses are of different politics, it 
was perfectly clear that any bill that gave the 
least advantage, ay, the weight of the dust in 
the balance, to either party, could not become 
the law of the land. Therefore it was that we 
did not attempt to do what the Senator from 
Massachusetts thinks is so easy to do, namely, 
to interpret the Constitution in a statute. It 
would have been the most idle work that ever 
sane men attempted had we tried to do any 
such thing. All that we could do was to con- 
stitute a tribunal as honest and impartial and 
fair as we could make it, as likely to be intelli- 
gent and learned and honest as we could find, 
and as likely to command the respect of the 
country as any we could frame, and submit to 
that as we submit to our supreme judicial tri- 
bunal, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the constitutional questions that are involved 
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in this subject. Is there anything strange or 
novel in that? Is there a constitutional ques- 
tion, or can there be one, that we do not sub- 
mit to the final arbitrament of the Supreme 
Court of the United States? In a case like 
this, where there is no opportunity of any such 
submission, where such a subinission would be 
of doubtful constitutionality in view of the 
power conferred by implication at least upon 
Congress, is there anything strange in getting 
the aid, the advice, the judgment of a tribunal 
so carefully framed to make it honest, to make 
it able, to make it learned, to make it com- 
mand the respect of the country, as the tribu- 
nal provided for in this bill? Is there any- 
thing strange in that, and especially is there 
anything strange in it when the two Houses 
of Congress, being charged with this great 
duty, reserve the power to overrule the deci- 
sion of that tribunal and to decide otherwise, 
if the two Houses consider its decision to be 
wrong? I should like to know where there 
is anything that is justly subject to censure in 
a proposition like that. 

“But I said that I would state some of the 
conflicting opinions upon the interpretation of 
the Constitution to show with what your com- 
mittee had to grapple, and to show what would 
be the field of inquiry upon which we should 
have to enter if we were to take the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
proceed to interpret the Constitution by statu- 
tory provisions. Let us see what they are. 
One proposition is, that both Houses must con- 
cur to count the vote. That is a proposition 
very strongly and very logically supported by 
able men. On the other hand, it is said that 
the true interpretation is that both Houses 
must concur to reject a vote. Right upon that 
fundamental question, so important, there is a 
direct antagonism of opinion. That is number 
one. 

“Let us go to number two. It is said that 
the two Houses act as one body, as a joint con- 
vention, in counting the vote, and the opposite 
opinion is that they act as separate organized 
bodies; the first opinion having the sanction 
of the great name of Mr. Jefferson and nearly 
all his supporters in 1800; the second propo- 
sition, directly antagonistic to the first, having 
the support of the more practical men of later 
times, and, indeed, it had the opinion of the 
party in the majority in 1800 in the Govern- 
ment. There is the second case of directly 
antagonistic opinions. 

“Let us proceed to a third, that the House 
of Representatives is the sole judge whether 
there has been an election, and the opposite 
opinion is that the House is not the sole judge, 
but that the Senate has an equal right to de- 
cide, What more important question than that 
was or could be mooted? What question more 
fundamental in its character could be consid- 
ered? And yet here are the most antagonistic 
opinions upon it. Writer after writer—men 
who have been Chief-Justices of the Supreme 
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Courts of their States—men who have held 
positions in the highest judicial tribunals of 
the land, are out in elaborate opinions on one 
side or the other side of that great question. 
How are you to decide that in a bill, and ex- 
pect it to pass both Houses of Congress? 

‘That is the third. Let us proceed to the 
fourth: that touches the amendment. It is, 
that it is competent to go behind the certifi- 
cate of the Governor; and the directly opposite 
opinion, that it is not competent to go behind 
the certificate of the Governor. 

“The fifth is, that it is competent to go be- 
hind the decision of a canvassing or returning 
board, and, in opposition, that itis not compe- 
tent todo so. Are you going to decide that 
question, and are you going to decide that in a 
bill? The Senator from Massachusetts inti- 
mates that if his amendment be put in the bill, 
there are certain Senators here who will not 
vote for it. He is quite right. He knows he 
is right. He knows it would not get one vote 
on this side of the Chamber, and it would not 
get one vote of a particular party in the other 
end of the Capitol, and yet he urges it, and 
still he talks about being in favor of the bill. 
Why, sir, upon that question, and upon other 
questions, we are obliged to submit in the first 
instance to this tribunal, composed as it is, to 
decide, reserving to ourselves power to reverse 
its decision if the two Houses can agree to re- 
verse it. 

“This question of going behind a returning 
board has a great many points in it. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts seems to think that 
the only point in going behind a returning 
board is, whether we can go clear to the bot- 
tom and find out how seven millions of people 
vote. If he says that he is opposed to that, I 
say, SoamI. But thatis one thing. Going 
behind the decision of a returning board is 
quite another thing. And that brings me to 
notice this point of difference. It is held by 
some that the decision of a returning board 
may be impeached for want of jurisdiction, 
and by another set that it cannot be. I com- 
mend that to my friend from Massachusetts, 
who is a lawyer. On the one side, it is said 
that every act done by any tribunal, from the 
highest court in the country to that of a single 
individual, if it is beyond his jurisdiction, is 
utterly null and void, and that returning boards 
are no exception to this rule; and if they, be- 
yond their jurisdiction, ultra vires, undertake 
to disfranchise people, every act of disfran- 
chisement is utterly null and void. On the 
other hand, this proposition is denied. Let me 
submit to my friend from Massachusetts that 
the decision of the proposition the one way or 
the other does not take him down to the seven 
ee a voters who cast their votes at the 
last presidential election, nor one step toward 
it. Furthermore, let me tell him that that 
does not even touch the integrity of the re- 
turning board; for, if these returning boards 
had been composed of the eleven apostles after 
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Judas Iscariot had hung ‘himself, and were 
they as pure as human tribunals could be, yet 
if they went beyond their jurisdiction, in the 
opinion of some men their acts would be ut- 
terly void. 

‘Then, sir, comes another question: Sup- 
posing them not to have gone beyond their 
jurisdiction, but to have acted fraudulently, 
some say that their decision may be impeached 
for the fraud, because fraud vitiates every- 
thing, even the decision of a court; and others 
say that no such inquiry is admissible at all. 

“Then it is said that, if the decision of a 
returning board can be reviewed, the decision 
of all other election officers may in like man- 
ner be reviewed; and so you would have to 
review the decision of the one or two or three 
hundred thousand election officers in all the 
United States, and see whether they complied 
with the law or not. On the other hand, it is 
said that no such absurdity follows. That is 
the eighth case of conflicting opinion. 

“ Then the ninth case is this: It is said that, 
if the acts or omissions of election officers can 
be reviewed, the qualifications of the voters, 
the people themselves, and all the circum- 
stances of the election, of bribery, intimida- 
tion, etc., may be inquired of; and that propo- 
sition is denied on the other side. : 

“‘Then the tenth case is: That the decision 
of the highest State court as to the powers of 
her returning board is conclusive. The oppo- 
site opinion is that it is not conclusive. 

“Then the eleventh case of antagonism is: 
That, in adjudicating what are electoral votes, 
the strict rules of courts of law must govern in 
the reception of testimony; and the opposite 
opinion that a broader rule, the parliamentary 
rule of evidence, is the true rule. 

“ Now, sir, not to fatigue the Senate with 
further illustrations, here are eleven clear and 
well-stated propositions upon which the most 
directly antagonistic opinions are held; and the 
decision of any one of these propositions in 
this bill, if it could be made, would most prob- 
ably decide the present contest in regard to 
who is President-elect. How, then, could any- 
body expect that your committee would under- 
take a task that would make their bill a felo 
de se—that would be certain to defeat it, and 
hold them up as mere partisans, or as men 
without sense in the conduct of public affairs? 

“Sir, we took the only course that was open 
tous. We provided a tribunal, just as indi- 
viduals who cannot settle their controversies 
must go to the courts, in order that they may 
be settled by a judicial tribunal. Just so, when 
these two Houses cannot agree, they must call 
in the benefit of an honest, an able, and a 
learned tribunal, and weigh its decision before 
they ultimately decide; and that is all that 
this bill does. Therefore it is that this bill 
leaves every question to this tribunal with the 
power, as I said before, of review and re- 
versal by the two Houses. I will speak more 
about that presently. It decides not one of 
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them; it does not. intend to decide one of 
them, except one single one: that is, it puts 
an end to the pretension that the President of 
the Senate is the sole judge who is to deter- 
mine whether States are in the Union, and 
whether this body of men or that body of men 
are the electors of President or Vice-President 
of the United States. 

‘Mr. President, what are the advantages of 
this bill? I can only enumerate them; I can- 
not dilate upon them. In the first place, it 
does just what I have said: it puts an end to 
the pretension that the President of the Senate 
is the sole judge. In the second place, it re- 
quires him to produce everything purporting 
to be areturn; for if it did not require him to 
do that, it would in effect leave him to be the 
sole judge, by keeping one return in his pocket 
and producing the other only. In the third 
place, it requires him to produce the returns in 
the alphabetical order of the States. 

“T do not mean it to be understood, from 
anything I am saying here, that I have the 
slightest idea that the present occupant of the 
chair would do any unfair thing—not the 
slightest in the world. It is from no want of 
confidence in him that these provisions are 
put in the bill, but it is because they are right, 
and will be of good example. In fact, they 
are taken from the bill of the Senator from 
Indiana, which passed the Senate at the last 
session, long before it was known there would 
be any such contest as now exists in reference 
That had, there- 
fore, sir, not the slightest reference to you. 

“Tt requires him to produce the returns in 
the alphabetical order of the States—a very 

roper provision, and that ought long ago to 

ave been adopted; for otherwise, if this 
country should be and the Senate should be 
cursed with an unscrupulous President, if he 
had the discretion to produce the returns just 
in such order as he saw fit, he might give a 
manifest advantage to one side or to the other. 

“In the fourth place, it gives time for the 
consideration of objections; and in respect to 
that, I beg leave to say that I wholly dissent 
from the remarks of the Senator from New 
Jersey the other day, and from those of my 
colleague, too, who drew an inference as to 
the meaning of the Constitution from the want 
of time to consider these objections. This bill 
does give time to consider them, and to con- 
sider them with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty and intelligence. 

‘In the next place, it provides for the meet- 
ing of the two Houses in a given place, and 
prevents any conflict between them as to the 
place of meeting. 

“Sixthly. Ascending from these smaller 
matters, it provides for a tribunal as fair and 
competent as could be devised. If any man 
can find a fairer tribunal consistent with the 
Constitution, I beg him to propose it. But no 
such proposition has yet been made. 

“In the next place, it secures a regular and 


orderly mode of procedure; and next, it se- 
cures a decision, and thereby avoids a resort 
to violence. At the same time, it’ leaves the 
circumstances of the election open to future 
and legitimate criticism. In the mean time, it 
tends to bring peace and prosperity to the 
country, and to strengthen and preserve our 
republican institutions. 

“ These, sir, are the advantages of this bill, 
and they can scarcely be overestimated. I shall 
indulge in no rhetoric upon them. Ifthe bare 
statement of them does not impress every 
Senator, it would be vain in me to attempt to 
do it by elocution. Then, sir, if this bill is ad- 
vantageous, the only remaining question is, Is 
it constitutional ? 

‘“Upon that subject let it be granted that 
the Constitution contemplates that the votes 
shall be counted by the two Houses—which is 
certainly my understanding of the Constitu- 
tion; yet it must be admitted that no mode 
of procedure is prescribed. ‘That is left to the 
law-making power. The case, in its present 
condition, comes within the express provision 
of the concluding paragraph of section 8 of Ar- . 
ticle I. of the Constitution—the familiar para- 
graph, that Congress shall have power to make 
all laws necessary and proper, etc. Congress 
may, according to its best judgment, prescribe 
the mode; and this bill does nothing more. 

“But it has been asked, May the concur- 
rence of both Houses be required to admit or 
to reject avote? Certainly, if the two Houses 
are to count, there must be some rule on this 
subject. It cannot be that the concurrence cf 
the two Houses is required to accept, and that 
the concurrence of the two Houses is not re- 
quired to reject. Those propositions cannot 
very well stand together. It must be that 
there is some rule which necessity requires to 
be adopted; and who is to prescribe that rule ? 
Who can prescribe it but the law-making 
power? The Constitution has devolved a 
duty here, just as we devolve a duty on two 
judges who hold our Cireuit Court. The court 
is held by two judges. What do we do in the 
case of the Circuit Court? The circuit judge 
and the district judge constitute the court. 
What do we do in such a case, but prescribe a 
rule of decision? and that rule is that, where 
they differ in opinion, the opinion of the cir- 
cuit judge shall prevail.” 

Mr. Eaton, of Connecticut, said: ‘“ Under 
the Constitution the electoral vote of the coun- 
try has been counted once in four years since 
1789—nearly a century. Then, sir, there must 
have been, somewhere, a well-defined power. 
Where is that power? Either, first, in the 
President of the Senate; or, second, in the 
House of Representatives; or, third, in the 
two Houses, acting either jointly or concur- 
rently. : 

“A great deal has been said here—I am not 
going to read books to-night—to show that 
the President of the Senate has not the power, 
under the Constitution, to scrutinize, investi- 
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gate, and determine the electoral votes. One 
Senator has said that he had no greater power 
than the Sergeant-at-Arms. I shall not be led 
into a lengthy argument on that subject. I 
simply want to state my view. I read from 
Article XII. of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion : 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 


of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted, 


“T will read a little further : 


The person having the greatest number of votes 
for President shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed ; and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest numbers, not 
exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President. 


“JT want to comment on this for a moment; 
a mere statement of the case will save elabora- 
tion. It is utterly impossible that the framers 
of that instrument could have intended that 
the President of the Senate should be the con- 
science-keeper of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is an absurdity. Under a certain 
contingency the House of Representatives are 
then and there ‘immediately’ to elect a Presi- 
dent of the United States: Upon the count of 
the President of the Senate? Not so, sir; but 
upon their own scrutiny, their own investiga- 
tion; not anybody else’s—neither that of the 
Senate nor that of the President of the Senate. 
How will they exercise that great duty which 
is devolved upon them under this contingency, 
except by making the scrutiny themselves, then 
and there? And that, let me tell the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio, and the honorable 
Senator from Delaware, is the reason why this 
contrivance of theirs ought to sink into the 
earth. I shall allude to that in another con- 
nection. ; 

“ Great reliance has been placed here by my 
honorable friend from Indiana upon a certain, 
not opinion—it is not to be called an opinion 
—but a certain remark made by Chancellor 
Kent in one of his lectures. It is not an opin- 
ion. It lacks everything that goes to make up 
an opinion. I read from Kent, vol. i. : 

The President of the Senate, on the second 
Wednesday of February succeeding every meeting of 
the electors, in the presence of the members of both 
Houses of Congress, opens all the certificates, and 
the votes are then to be counted. The Constitution 
does not expressly declare by whom the votes are to 
be counted and the result declared. In the case of 

uestionable votes and a closely-contested election, 
this power may be all-important; and I presume, 
in the absence of all legislative provision on the 
subject, that thé President of the Senate counts the 
votes and determines the result, and that the two 
Houses are present only as spectators, to witness 
the fairness and accuracy of the transaction, and to 
act only if no choice be made by the electors. 


‘No lawyer of the eminence of Chancellor 
Kent could, with thought and reflection, give 
an opinion of that character. If, by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the power is 


placed in the President of the Senate, then it 
is to be exercised by him, no matter what is 
the character of the certificates which he has 
opened or of the votes which are there. There- 
fore this presumption of Chancellor Kent is 
not worthy of the opinion of a lawyer of his 
character. Then, I think, as I had the honor 
of saying here a year ago—and I have not 
found it necessary to change my opinion—that 
the scrutinizing, the counting, and the deter- 
mining of votes is not a part of the duties of 
the presiding officer of the Senate. 

““Now I come to the second point: Is it 
lodged in the House of Representatives? A 
very strong argument can be made, and has 
been made, that the very fact that, under a 
certain contingency, the House of Represent- 
atives is immediately called upon to elect a 
President of the United States, is sufficient evi- 
dence that they are to determine whether a 
President has been elected. In my judgment, 
that does not follow. They are to be satisfied 
by the examination which they make, as one 
of the Houses, that there has been no Presi- 
dent elected; and, then and there, immediate- 
ly after they have satisfied themselves of that 
fact, the duty is devolved upon them by the 
Constitution of the United States to elect a 
President of the United States. Perhaps I 
ought to say here, not to take up much time, 
that it seems to me absolutely necessary, by 
the very terms of the instrument, that they 
must have the power to determine for their 
own satisfaction the existence of the fact. 

“Then, I say, I differ with very eminent 
lawyers, now residents of this city, who have 
placed that position before the public mind, 
while I agree that the House, by its own ac- 
tion, must be satisfied that no candidate for 
President has a majority of appointed electors. 
If such be the opinion of the House, obtained 
by a scrutiny of the votes after you, sir, have 
opened the certificates, it is their duty to pro- 
ceed then and there to elect, and they, and 
they only, can determine. What does the 
Constitution of the United States mean when 
it says that, unless a President is elected, then 
‘immediately’ the House of Representatives 
shall proceed to elect? It means that the 
House must take action—that the House must 
determine whether a President has been elect- 
ed; and, if not, then to perform the duty which 
the Constitution devolves upon it. 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 

“When? Let us see whether you can con- 
trive a commission and put this business into 
their hands. ‘The votes shall then be counted.” 
When? ‘Then.’ Then it goes on further to 
say that, if a President is not elected by the 
electoral colleges, the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose ‘immediately ;’ and ‘ imme- 
diately’ does not mean next week; ‘imme- 
diately ’ does not mean until after it has had 
this matterin hand. It means then, instantly— 
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when the House and Senate have determined 
on the subject; not the Supreme Court, not 
a committee, but the House and the Senate. 
When they have determined the count, if there 
be no election, then the House is to proceed 
at once to elect the President of the United 
States. 

““ Now, I say that, in my judgment, this 
power to count and determine is, by the Con- 
stitution, conferred upon the two Houses, to 
be executed by joint or concurrent action. I 
think Mr. Jefferson said—I have it not at hand 
before me—that it should have been done by 
joint action. I think that was his view. How- 
ever, the practice of eighty years would govern 
in that matter. Whether it should or should 
not, there is one pregnant fact that I desire 
every Senator to take into his mind, and that 
is this: The number of Representatives and 
Senators is just exactly the number of your 
electoral vote. 

** Concurrent action has been the rule and 
precedent for nearly a hundred years; but I 
now desire to assert—and I have not yet heard 
it denied by any Senator who favors this bill 
—that the power to count, scrutinize, and de- 
termine the electoral vote is conferred by: the 
Constitution upon the two Houses, and must 
be by them exercised until the instrument is 
amended. I know that my honorable friend 
from Ohio sought to take shelter under the 
eighth section of the first article, which con- 
fers on Congress power ‘to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or office thereof.’ 

“Now, permit me to say right here, that 
that section does not refer to a conferred 
power which can be executed by the officer or 
the body on whom it is conferred, any more 
than you can legislate upon an absolute power 
conferred by the Constitution upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. You cannot 
make him lieutenant-general or rear-admiral. 
No sort of legislation can do it. If this power 
is absolutely conferred, either directly or by 
implication, it does not come under that sec- 
tion of the Constitution at all. It executes it- 
self, as the ballot executes itself.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Does the Senator mean to 
say that Congress cannot control the power of 
the President as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy?” 

Mr. Eaton: “ No, I did not say so. Imeant 
to say that you cannot take from him that 
ecplae and I meant to say, that, if you and I 

ave the authority to count and scrutinize and 
determine these votes, no power on earth can 
take it from us, and we cannot divest our- 
selves of that power. That is just what I mean 
to say, if it be so—and it is my opinion that it 

so; I believe it isso. On my constitutional 
oath I believe that I have that power, and 
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therefore I cannot vote with you for this bill. 
I should sacrifice my honor as a man and a 
gentleman in doing it. The men who believe 
differently will vote differently. I cannot. I 
believe this power is vested in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and it is for us to 
exercise it, not dodge nor shirk nor avoid it, 
but do our duty under it. I shall, so far as I 
am able.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘Those are hard words— 
‘dodge’ and ‘shirk.’ What does the Sena- 
tor mean?” 

Mr. Eaton: “I beg the Senator to under- 
stand that I meant this: I cannot dodge or 
shirk a power that I believe is vested in me by 
the Constitution. I had before that said I 
should be dishonored to do it. God forbid 
that I should say that my honorable friend 
here or my honorable friend there should be 
dishonored in carrying out what they believe 
to be their constitutional power. I speak for 
myself, for nobody else. 

““Mr. President, I am giving my reasons 
why I cannot vote for this bill. I do not sup- 
pose anybody will conceive that they are of the 
slightest value, but they are tome. Two new 
factors are introduced by this bill, entirely un- 
known before. First, outsiders—five men not 
known; the very committee, who say (not, 
perhaps, all of them, but many of them) that 
the House and Senate have absolute power 
over this matter—bring in a new factor in the 
shape of five judges of the Supreme Court. 
The next factor they bring in is the President 
of the United States. What business has he 
in this matter? You cannot make a bill; you 
cannot pass a law; you cannot legislate upon 
this subject, unless the President of the United 
States agree with you, without having two- 
thirds of the House and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate; and it willtake two-thirds of both Houses 
under this bill in order to count an electoral 
vote, unless the gentleman at the other end of 
the Avenue agrees to it. It is an absolutely 
new factor. Heretofore a majority of each 
House has had the power to count and deter- 
mine; but the committee say, under this bill, 
that they must have two-thirds, unless they 
can get another factor with them—the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“Under this bill the power of the House is 
taken from it which is conferred by the Con- 
stitution. The House, as I said before, under 
certain contingencies, is to elect the President 
of the United States. By this bill the House 
cannot determine whether that contingency 
arises; it is to be determined by somebody 
else, not the House. 

**T do not care to elaborate on this matter. 
The measure, in my judgment, is in violation 
of the Constitution; in violation of that power 
which is vested in the two Houses, and cannot 
by them be delegated to any other body or 
class of men. Therefore I cannot vote for 
this bill.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘The amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Dawes) is withdrawn.” 

Mr. Morton: “I offer the following amend- 
ment, to come in at the close of the second 
section of the bill: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall au- 
thorize the said commission to go behind the finding 
and determination of the canvassing or returning 
officers of a State, authorized by the laws of the 
State to find and determine the resuit of an election 
for electors.” 


Mr. Edmunds: “As the possible effect of 
that amendment, if rejected—as I hope it will 
be—might be to raise in the mind of some 
doubtful Senator or judge an implication that, 
by refusing to adopt such an amendment, we 
had intended to confer the power to do what 
is there negated, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out, after the word ‘ provided,’ 
the negative words, so that it will read, ‘ Pro- 
vided, that this tribunal shall be authorized to 
go behind the returns.’ I shall vote against 
that amendment to the amendment, as a mat- 
ter of course; for the object of the committee, 
I believe, successfully and undeniably attained, 
was to have this great cause tried upon the 
law as it is now, and not to declare that it 
should be tried upon some new principle of 
law, whichever way we might think we would 
be glad to have a new principle of law. In 
order, therefore, to guard against the slant 
which the rejection of this amendment might 
in some minds produce in respect of the opin- 
ions of the passers of this bill, I move to amend 
the amendment so that it will read conferring 
authority to do the thing that my friend does 
not wish to have them do, and which I do not 
wish to have them do. I shall vote against 
my own amendment, and I shall ask every- 
body else to do it; and then I shall vote against 
the amendment itself, and that, being rejected, 
will leave it without any implication.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘‘The amend- 
ment to the amendment will be reported.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘‘It is moved to strike out 
of the amendment the words ‘nothing herein 
contained shall authorize,’ and insert after the 
word ‘commission’ the words ‘shall have au- 
thority ;’ so as to read: 

That the said commission shall have authority to 


go behind the finding and determination of the can- 
vassing or returning officers, etc.” 


The President pro tempore: ‘“‘ The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont to the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana.” 

The question, being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: : 

Yrea—Mr, Cooper—l. 

Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Barnum, Bayard, 
Blaine, Bogy, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, 
Chaffee, Christiancy, Clayton, Cockrell, Conkling, 
Conover, Cragin, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, Ea- 
ton, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Gordon, 
Hamilton, Hamlin, Howe, Ingalls, Johnston, Jones 
of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Kelly, Kernan, Me- 
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Creery, McDonald, McMillan, Maxey, Merrimon, 
Mitchell, Morrill, Morton, Paddock, Patterson, Price, 
Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, Sargent, Sherman, 
Stevenson, Teller, Thurman, West, Whyte, Win- 
dom, Withers, and Wright—61. 

Axssent—Messrs, Anthony, Ferry, Harvey, Hitch- 
cock, Logan, Norwood, Oglesby, Saulsbury, Sharon, 
Spencer, Wadleigh, and Wallace—12. 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The President pro tempore: ‘‘The question 
recurs on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana.” 

The question, being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Clayton, Dawes, 

orsey, Hamilton, Hamlin, Ingalls, Mitchell, Mor- 
ton, Paddock, Patterson, Sargent, Sherman, Teller, 
and West—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Barnum, Bayard, 
Blaine, Bogy, Booth, Burnside, Chaffee, Christiancy, 
Cockrell, Conkling, Conover, Cooper, Cragin, Davis, 
Dennis, Eaton, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Gold- 
thwaite, Gordon, Howe, Johnston, Jones of Florida, 
Jones of Nevada, Kelly, Kernan, McCreery, McDon- 
ald, McMillan, Maxey, Merrimon, Morrill, Price, 
Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sharon, 
Stevenson, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Windom, 
Withers, and Wright—47. 

AssEnt—Messrs. Anthony, Ferry, Harvey, Hitch- 
cock, Logan, Norwood, Oglesby, Spencer, and 
Wadleigh—9. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Sargent: ‘‘I offer the following amend- 
ment: After the word ‘therein,’ in line 89, 
page 6, to insert: 


And said commission shall sit with open doors, 
except when in consultation on questions pending 
before it.’ 


Mr. Edmunds: ‘I hope that amendment 
will not be adopted. If you cannot trust to 
these people, like any other committee or com- 
mission, to determine what the fitness of things 
is about such a matter, you had better not 
have it.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator frem 
California.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Blaine, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Clayton, Dorsey, Hamilton, Hamlin, Mitchell, Mor- 
ton, Patterson, Sargent, Sharon, Sherman, and 
West—13. 

Nays—Messrs, Alcorn, Allison, Barnum, Bayard, 
Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, 
Chaffee, Christiancy, Cockrell, Conkling, Conover, 
Cooper, Cragin, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Eaton, Ed- 
munds, Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Gordon Howe, 
Ingalls, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Neva- 
da, Kelly, Kernan, McCreery, McDonald, Maxey, 
Morrill, Pics: Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, Sauls- 
bury, Stevenson, Teller, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, 
Windom, Withers, and Wright—47. 

Ansent—Messrs. Anthony, Bogy, Bruce, Ferry, 
Harvey, Hitchcock, Logan, McMillan, Merrimon, 
Norwood, Oglesby, Paddock, Spencer, and Wad- 
leigh—14. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The yeas and nays were ordered on the 
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passage of the bill, and, being taken, resulted 
as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Barnum, Bayard, 
Bogy, Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Chaffee, Chris- 
tiancy, Cockrell, Conkling, Cooper, Cragin, Davis, 
Dawes, Dennis, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Gold- 
thwaite, Gordon, Howe, Johnston, Jones of Florida, 
Jones of Nevada, Kelly, Kernan, McCreery, Mc- 
Donald, McMillan, Maxey, Merrimon, Morrill; Price, 
Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sharon, 
Stevenson, Teller, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Win- 
dom, Withers, and Wright—47. 

Nays—Messrs. Blaine, Bruce, Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Clayton, Conover, 

orsey, Eaton, Hamilton, Hamlin, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Morton, Patterson, Sargent, Sherman, and West—17. 

Assent—Messrs. Anthony, Ferry, Harvey, Hitch- 
cock pogen, Norwood, Oglesby, Paddock, Spencer, 
and Wa eigh—10. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the House, on January 25th, the bill from 
the Senate was taken up and read twice, and 
referred to the Select Committee on counting 
the electoral vote. The committee immedi- 
ately reported the same back, and recommended 
its passage. 

Mr. Hewitt, of New York, said: “‘ Mr. Speak- 
er, although I think that this bill transcends 
in importance any measure which is likely to 
come before Congress during the present gen- 
eration of men, if I were to consult my own in- 
clinations I would be quite content to refrain 
from taking any part in the debate, and to 
let the question be decided upon its intrinsic 
merits, with the clear light which has been 
shed upon it by the conclusive arguments of 
- the members of the committee who have pre- 
ceeded me. But, unhappily, circumstances which 
I never could have anticipated have placed me 
in such a position, with reference to one of the 
great parties of the country, as to give to four 
or five millions of voters the right to ask me 
& question which I am bound to answer; and I 
may as well admit that they are exercising this 
— with unbounded liberality, by post and by 
telegraph. They have acquired this right be- 
cause I have assured them of my belief that the 
election in November last resulted in the choice 
of the Democratic candidates for President and 
Vice-President. As nothing has occurred since, 
which could otherwise than strengthen this 
conviction, as well in their minds asin my own, 
they are naturally led to ask me why, as a mem- 
ber of the joint committee which has reported 
this bill, I have given my assent to a measure 
which departs from the ‘ancient ways’ by 
which the result of twenty-two presidential 
elections have been determined, and which, if 
adhered to, would surely result in the formal 
declaration of the election of our candidates. 
This question I propose to answer fully, freely, 
and without any reserve whatever. 

“The main opposition which we had to meet 
in the late election was the influence of the Ad- 
ministration, exerted in the organization of its 
partisans, in the use of patronage, in the con- 
trol of the personal services of the office-hold- 
ers, in the levying of assessments, in the direc- 
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tion of the press, and in countless other chan- 
nels, which a party long in power knows well 
how to use. After their defeat in November 
there still remained intact the organization, 
and the powerful will to direct it to its own 
preservation and perpetuation. The electoral 
votes necessary to insure the success of its can- 
didates were claimed without delay, and the 
means taken to have them counted, through the 
agency of State administrations and returning 
boards under the control of the Republican lead- 
ers in Florida and Louisiana. With the dis- 
puted votes in Oregon, 185 votes were thus 
nominally secured for Hayes and Wheeler, with 
prima facie certificates more or less regular to 
sustain the claim. 

‘“‘It only remained to find some means by 
which these votes could be counted and de- 
clared under the existing statute regulating the 
time and manner of opening the certificates 
and declaring the result. The plan for effect- 
ing this object was speedily agreed upon. The 
twenty-second joint rule, under which the re- 
sults of the three last presidential elections had 


_ been ascertained and declared, was repealed by 


the Senate. This deprived the House of the 
right, previously existing, to throw out the vote 
of a State by an objection to its validity. Thus 
the votes of Florida and Louisiana, no matter 
how fraudulent might be the returns and worth- 
less the certificates based thereon, were made 
secure to the Republican candidate. But, in or- 
der that they might be counted at all, it became 
indispensable to assert the claim of the Vice- 
President not merely to open, but to count the 
votes, first deciding upon their validity in all 
cases where there were duplicate certificates or 
disputed elections. This claim was therefore 
promptly set up, and during this week has been 
boldly maintained in the Senate Chamber by 
the men who have been most conspicuous in the 
management of the late election. 

‘The scheme was thus complete for counting 
Tilden out, and counting Hayes in. I became 
satisfied that, unless this scheme should meet 
with opposition from the more conservative 
members of the Republican party, it would be 
executed; that the President of the Senate would 
count the votes and declare the result ; and that 
the President of the United States would de- 
liver up his high office to the successor so de- 
clared, and, by the use of the troops already con- 
centrated in Washington, see that he was duly 
inaugurated. 

“Of course, the House of Representatives 
would not be silent and passive spectators of this 
programme. They would insist upon their con- 
stitutional right to participate in the counting of 
the vote, and the ascertainment and declaration 
of the result. They would count the votes of 
Florida and Louisiana for Tilden and Hen- 
dricks, and would record the result on the 
Journal, and make the formal declaration of 
their election to the offices of President and 
Vice-President. This duty, made incumbent 
upon them by the Constitution and their oaths 
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of office, they could not, from any fear of the 
consequences, refuse to perform. 

“Thus would result two Presidents and two 
Vice-Presidents claiming each to be lawfully 
chosen, and demanding recognition at home and 
abroad. 

“ The logical result of such a state of affairs is 
civil war ; or possibly—but hardly, in the light 
of contemporary experience among our neigh- 
bors—one or the other party might content 
himself by asserting his rights upon paper, 
and be satisfied with the empty honors of a 
pronunciamiento. But such a course is scarcely 
to be expected from a race which carried on the 
wars of the Parliament, which executed Charles 
I., deposed James II., threw off its allegiance 
to George III., and preserved the Union against 
attempted secession, at a countless cost of blood 
and treasure. But if acquiescence were possi- 
ble, it would not be peace, prosperity, and plenty 
for the people. Usurpation never brings con- 
tentment or confidence. The springs of indus- 
try would be dried up, and the fountains of cap- 
ital cease to flow. But, what would be worse, 
the respect for the Constitution, essential to 
free government, would be destroyed in the 
minds of more than half the voters of the coun- 
try. It would be generally accepted that usur- 
pation was to be the law of succession, and by 
common consent we would be glad to take ref- 
uge in military despotism as the only pana- 
cea ‘for all our woes.’ The experiment of 
free government would thus utterly fail at the 
close of the first century of its existence—thus 
confirming the experience of all history as to 
the ultimate decadence of free nations. 

** But if the usurpation were not acquiesced 
in, civil war with all its horrors would ensue, 
and the strife would penetrate into every house- 
hold in the land. The end no man could fore- 
see, save the refuge, sooner or later, in the all- 
embracing guardianship of an imperial ruler. 

‘“‘In either event, then, the objects which the 
Democratic party had most at heart in the re- 
cent struggle would be utterly lost. These ob- 
jects were not the election of any man to the 
presidency, or the establishment of any special 
financial policy as contrasted with that of our 
opponents. In fact, the platforms of the two 
parties were scarcely distinguishable from each 
other in principle. What we aimed to secure 
was— 

“First, reform in the Administration, by 
which the personal character it had of late years 
assumed should cease to exist, and public of- 
fices filled by men who could comprehend and 
act upon the old-fashioned principle, which has 
been better formulated in the constitution of 
Massachusetts than elsewhere within my knowl- 
edge, that ‘government is instituted not for 
the profit, honor, or private interest of any 
on family, or class of men.’ 

““The second and still more important ob- 
ject, underlying, indeed, all other motives, was 
to preserve the Constitution from being de- 
stroyed by the use of the military power in the 
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elections, or in the maintenance, in the several 


States, of government not resting upon the will 


of the people. 

“* A series of statutes doubtless the inevitable 
fruit of the war of the secession had been 
enacted, under color of which the Federal 
authority had been used in a manner which 
excited the alarm and called for the condem- 
nation of patriotic and thoughtful men without 
regard to party. Especially in the State of 
Louisiana, in 1872, had been enacted a scene un- 
precedented in our history, filling the minds of 
men with fear for the permanence of constitu- 
tional government. By the order of a drunken 
judge, signed in the dark hours of the night, 
away from the domicile of justice, the lawful 
government of a sovereign State had been 
rudely overturned, and the usurping power 
which had taken its place was sustained by the 
arm of Federal power, acting through files of 
soldiers invading the halls of legislation, and 
dragging from their seats the representatives 
of a people to whom a republican form of gov- 
ernment had been guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

‘The pretended and fraudulent government 
thus created had been kept in its place only by 
the military power of the Federal Government ; 
and when once overthrown by a sudden breath 
of popular discontent, it had been promptly re- 
stored by the orders of the President of the 
United States, through his Secretary of War, 
the military and not the judicial branch of the 
Government. Against this violation of the 
Constitution the best men of all parties did not 
hesitate to protest; and yet, when the late 
election came to pass, this fabricated govern- 
ment still existed in Louisiana, controlling all 
the machinery of justice, of legislation, and of 
election. Its returning board possessed an 
odor peculiarly its own, with which every 
voter in the United States was familiar. Many 
of these, who had heretofore acted with the Re- 
publican party, perceived that, if this practice 
of military interference should become incor- 
porated, by the tacit consent of the people, into 
the permanent fabric of the Government, the 
Constitution would be destroyed, the principles 
of liberty undermined, and the way prepared 
for the early establishment of a military des- 
potism. Hence, reluctantly, but moved by con- 
victions of conscience, they joined themselves 
to the Democratic party, and engaged, as they 
believed, in a death-struggle for the preserva- 
tion of their rights and liberties. 

“‘ Now these rights and liberties, for which 
we had made so gallant and successful a fight, 
would equally perish whether a President 
should come in by usurpation, even if acqui- 
esced in by the people, or whether, if not acqui- 
esced in, civil war should be the result. 

‘There was no escape from this deplorable 
position except by agreement between the con- 
servative and patriotic men of both parties, who 
prefer the good of the country to the success of 
party, upon some method by which the incom- 
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ing President should be accepted by all parties 
as the lawful Executive of the General Gov- 
ernment. For one, partisan as from my posi- 
tion I was supposed to be, but patriotic as I 
hope henceforth to be regarded, I deemed it 
my plain duty to labor zealously toward the at- 
tainment of some just and constitutional plan, 
whereby but one President should be declared, 
and by a title which all citizens would respect, 
and no considerable number of voters would 
dispute. It was essential to the formation of 
such a plan that it should be constitutional ; 
that it should be so absolutely fair between the 
two political parties, that neither could possi- 
bly claim or take any advantage by reason of its 

rovisions ; that the scales of judgment should 
as so evenly poised that the dust in the balance 
would incline the beam. Such a plan, in my 
judgment, the committee were able to agree 
upon and have presented to Congress, and this 

an has already received the sanction of the 

enate by a majority so overwhelming as to 
indicate its triumphant passage through this 
House. No man can predict who will become 
President by virtue of its operation, but all men 
can predict that it will be the man who is law- 
Sully entitled to be President. If the law 
should violate the equity of the case, it isground 
for the amendment of the law, but not of re- 
bellion against its decrees. 

“Unconstitutional! Why, the very spirit 
and essence, the pineal gland of the Constitu- 
tion isin the proposed measure. The old Saxon 
love of liberty and order is there. It contains 
the genius of Magna Charta, the great petition 
of right, the settlement of 1688, the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It substitutes law and 
order and right for strife, anarchy, and wrong. 
It means that whoever shall hold the Executive 
office, shall hold it by the consent and with 
the support of all the people of this land. It 
means that the wheels of business shall again 
be put in motion, and the welcome hum of 
vast industries shall again be heard; that the 
waiting laborer shall have work, and his wife 
and children bread. It means the supremacy 
of the civil to the military power, teaching the 
needed lesson that the soldier is the servant, 
and not the master, of the people, who pay his 
wage—the drone in the human hive, to be dis- 
pensed with when he becomes troublesome to 
the workers. It means the preservation of the 
autonomy of the States, and the right of the 
ook therein to regulate and administer their 

ocal affairs, without interference from any 
quarter. Lastly, it means oblivion of all the 
bitterness of the past, security for the present, 
hope for the future.” 

. Springer, of Illinois, said: “This meas- 
ure is not a compromise. No litigant compro- 
mises any of his rights by submitting his case 
to an honorable arbitration. It is a fair, a con- 
stitutional, and a peaceful method of settling a 
serious political complication. Let us pass it 
unanimously. The people, without regard to 
party, favor it. The business interests of the 
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country demand it. It will reassure all hearts. 
It will firmly establish the capacity of the 
American people for self-government. We 
have already set a good example to the world 
in the peaceful arbitration of a great interna- 
tional dispute with Great Britain. Let us set- 
tle our domestic differences with like honora- 
ble and peaceful methods. 

‘* When this measure becomes a law, as it 
surely will, there will be a feeling of relief all 
over the country. A great threatening calam- 
ity will have been averted. The revival of 
trade and commerce will be assured; the hum 
of industry will again be heard in the land; 
and our posterity will realize the fact that 

* Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.’ ”’ 

Mr. Garfield, of Obio, said: ‘The radical 
and incurable defect of this bill is, that it puts 
a vast, cumbrous machine in the place of the 
simple, plain plan of the Constitution; it adopts 
a method which invites and augments the evils 
from which we now suffer. That there are 
difficulties in the present situation, I freely ad- 
mit; that there may be doubt— honest doubt— 
in the minds of honest men as to who is elected 
President, I admit. But I think the bill intro- 
duced by my colleague from Ohio (Mr. Fos- 
ter), which provides for submitting to the Su- 
preme Court those questions of constitutional 
law about which we differ, would be far bet- 
ter. To the adjudication of that great and 
honored tribunal all would bow with ready 
obedience; but this novel, dangerous, and cum- 
brous device is, in my judgment, unwarranted 
by the Constitution. If we adopt it, we shirk a 
present difficulty, but, in doing so, we create 
far greater ones for those who come after us. 
What to us is a difficulty, will be to them a 
peril.” 

Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, said: “If I am 
right in the proposition that the duty to be 
performed in counting the electoral vote does 
not attach to the character of the Senate and 
House as the National Legislature, but is the 
single function of a special organization pro- 
vided by the Constitution, I think it cannot be 
doubted that Congress may by law prescribe 
the means and agencies whereby the assem- 
blage may perform its function with facility 
and efficiency. If, in order to perfect the ma- 
chinery of that special organization, Congress 
by law supplements it with this commission, it 
cannot be objected to unless it violates some 
constitutional provision as to its character. 
The power given to this commission is not the 
power intrusted the Senate and House thus 
assembled of determining who has received a 
majority of votes, but is simply the power to 
test the genuineness of a certain class of con- 
tested votes, the result of which the two 
Houses finally determine. Has Congress not 
the power to do this? Why, sir, the law of 
1792 provides the means by which the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall be guided in receiving 
the electoral certificates, and requires that the 
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certificate of the vote from each electoral col- 
lege shall be attested by the Governor of each 
State. Does that law substitute the Governor 
for the Senate and House, or infringe upon their 
power? So, where two returns come from the 
same State, this bill submits them to the scru- 
tiny of the commission, and requires its attesta- 
tion to the genuineness of the one which is to 
be counted, unless the Senate and House de- 
termine to reject the finding of the commis- 
sion. . 

“As I understand the measure, it rests on 
three propositions: First, that the President of 
the Senate has not the right to decide what 
votes to count and what to reject. Second, that 
both the Senate and the House have the right 
to decide and direct what is an honest count of 
legal votes. Third, that, as neither can surren- 
der this right to the other, and as there are 
differences of opinion as to the extent of this 
power—whether it is limited to the ascertain- 
ment of the authenticity of the certified re- 
turns, or extends to the right of going behind 
them—it provides for a tribunal to decide these 
’ questions in cases of conflicting returns, and to 
determine which return is the true and which 
of the controverted votes are the proper ones 
to be counted. In other words, they will take 
the advice of a commission, the character of 
which will guarantee a thoroughly-considered 
and impartial opinion. Upon that opinion the 
two Houses assembled will finally act. 

“‘ Now, sir, if I had doubts of the wisdom of 
this plan—which I have not—I would accept it 
in preference to the alternative which is now 
before us. If no mode of adjusting or recon- 
ciling the present differences can be found, 
what is the result? Why, that the next Presi- 
dent will have to be inaugurated by a method 
and through processes and agencies advocated 
and pressed by one party alone, with the view 
to a single object; and that is, the consumma- 
tion of its own triumph, to which it believes 
itself entitled. However this presidential con- 
tested election may be ended, unless this bill 
passes, one or the other party must determine 
to submit to what it believes to be a fraudulent 
perversion of law, Constitution, and right, or to 
resist by force. Either of these results would 
be an incalculable calamity. In case of sub- 
mission, the whole moral force of the Govern- 
ment would be destroyed. Both to those who 
win and those who lose, the Constitution will 
have become a mere weapon of party warfare, 
and the manipulation of a venal and corrupt 
popular vote will be perfected in the hands of 
bold and bad political adventurers, and in all 
succeeding elections the forms of constitutional 
procedure will be more and more recklessly 
disregarded, until finally the result will be de- 

ined, not by the ballot, but by sword and 
bayonet.” 

Mr. Payne, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, it 
is with inexpressible relief to me that I now 
approach the moment of the consummation of 
this great measure of statesmanship and public 
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policy. From the hour when, under the direc- 
tion of this House, the Speaker assigned six 
others with myself—to act with asimilar com- 
mittee of the Senate—to the important duty 
of considering whether there were some legis- 
lative or constitutional mode of adjusting the 
difficulties and the perils that oppress and en- 
viron the nation, I have known no moment of 
ease or rest. From the moment when I first 
met in that committee with those gentlemen, 
distinguished as they are for their position in 
this House and before the country, knowing 
that, as public men and as partisans, we have 
differed widely, but with conscientiousness and 
with firmness; when I saw that the hopes of 


‘the nation were centred upon this joint com- 


mittee of Congress, and that upon their wisdom, 
their forbearance, their patriotism, their states- 
manship, hung the stability of society and of 
business from one end of this country to the 
other, I have felt a weight upon my spirits, 
and have seen no relief until this hour of de- 
liverance, under the blessing of God, has at 
last come. 

“To my friends here who would go on and 
count the vote in the old way, let me saya 
word. You propose that the two Houses shall 
have nothing to say about it, except to grace 
the proceeding with their dignified presence; 
they have nothing to say about the count of 
the votes. 

“As to the claim that the President of the 
Senate, against the protest of both Houses of 
Congress, can count the votes and declare the 
result, and that the successful candidate is te 
be inaugurated as President, it ought to be a 
sufficient answer to say, that the great majority 
of the people of the United States would re- 
gard that asa bold and unjustifiable usurpation 
of power; and, unless compelled by the strong 
arm of power, the people of the United States 
would never acquiesce in or recognize any such 
usurped power. This grand army of the re- 
public—twenty-two hundred strong, I believe 
—or as many of them as can be excused from 
police duty throughout the Republic, would 
not stand very much in the way of the people 
carrying into execution their indignant rejec- 
tion of such a claim. 

“Now let me come to the other side of the 
House, for I have a word to say to those Dem- 
ocrats who say that the Constitution is suf- 
ficient in itself; that we do not need this legis- 
lation. You reject this claim set up on behalf 
of the President of the Senate, and you say 
that this power is in the two Houses of Con- 
gress. I grant you that the two Houses of 
Congress possess this power—that their power 
in this regard is coéqual. I do not grant you 
that the power of the House is greater than 
that of the Senate, nor do I believe that claim 
can be maintained. But grant that it is equal 
to the Senate: will you tell me how you are to 
count the vote for President on the second 
Wednesday of February next, under the pres- 
ent law? Why, sir, we have no law. The 
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twenty-second joint rule has been repealed on 
the part of the Senate.” 

(Here the hammer fell.) . 

The Speaker: ‘The time for debate has ex- 
pired.” 

The question was taken, as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ainsworth, Ander- 
son, Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, George A. Bagley, John 
H. Bagley, Jr., Banning Beebe, Bell, Bland, Bliss, 
Blount, Boone, Bradley bri ht, John Young Brown, 
Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard, Burleigh, Cabell, 
William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Caulfield, 
Chapin, Chittenden, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, 
John B. Clark, Jr., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, 
Cook, Cowan, Cox, Crapo, Culberson, Cutler, Dar- 
rall, Davis, Davy, De Bolt, Dibrell, Douglas, Durand, 
Eden, Ellis Faulkner, Felton, Field, Finley, Foster, 
Franklin, Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Goode, 
Goodin Gunter, Andrew H. Hamilton, Robert Ham- 
ilton, Hancock, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, 
Henry R. Harris, John T. Harris, Harrison, Hart- 
ridge, Hartzell, Hatcher, Hathorn, Haymond, Hen- 
Ele, Hereford, Abram §. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hew- 

itt, Hill, Hoar, Holman, Hooker, Hopkins, Hoskins, 
House, Humphreys, Hunter, Hunton, Jenks, Frank 
Jones, Kehr, Kelley, amar, Franklin Landers, 
George M. Landers, Lane, Leavenworth, Le ae Aa 
Levy, Lewis, Luttrell, Lynde, Mackey, Maish, Mac- 
Dougall, McCrary, McDill, McFarland, McMahon, 
Meade Metcalfe, Milier, Money, Morgan, Morrison, 
Mutchler, Neal, New, Norton, O’Brien, Oliver, 
Payne, Phelps, John F. Philips, Pierce, Piper, Platt, 
Potter, Powell, Rea, Reagan, John Reilly, James B. 
Reilly, Rice, Riddle, John Robbins, William M. Rob- 
bins, Roberts, Miles Ross Sip ce Savage, Sayler, 
Scales, Schleicher Seelye heakley, Southard, 
Sparks, Springer, Stanton, Stenger, Strait, Steven- 
son, Stone, Swann, Tarbox, Teese, Terry, Thomas, 
Thompson, Throckmorton, Washington Townsend, 
Tucker, Turney, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Charles 
C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Walling, Walsh, 
Ward, Warner, Warren, Watterson, Erastus Wells, 
G. Wiley Wells, Whitehouse, Whitthorne, Wike, 
Willard, Alpheus S. Williams, James Williams, Wil- 
liam B. Williams, Willis, Wilshire, Benjamin Wil- 
son, James Wilson, Fernando Wood, Yeates, Young, 
and the Recaker-0l. 

Nays—Messrs. John H. Baker, William H. Baker, 
Ballou, Banks, Blackburn, Blair, Bradford, William 
R. Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, Buttz, John H. Cald- 
well, Cannon, Carr, Caswell, Cate, Conger, Crounse, 
Danford, Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, Durham, 
Eames, Evans, Flye, Forney, Fort, Freeman, Frye, 
Garfield, Hale, Haralson, Hendce, Henderson, Hoge, 
Hubbell, Hurd, Hurlbut, Hyman, Thomas L. Jones, 
Joyce, Kasson, Kimball, Knott, Lapham, Lawrence, 

_Lynch, Magoon, Milliken, Mills, Monroe, 
O'Neill, Packer, Page, Piaisted, sly dep Pratt, 
Purman, Rainey, Robinson, Rusk, Singleton, Sin- 
nickson, Slemons, Smalls, A. Herr Smith, William 
E. Smith, Stowell, Thornburgh, Martin I. Town- 
send, Tufts, Van Vorhes, John L. Vance. Wait, Wal- 
dron, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, 
White, Whiting, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Wil- 
liams, Jere N. Williams, Alan Wood, Jr., Woodburn, 
and Woodworth—s6. 

Nor Vortna—-Messrs. Bass, Cason, Collins, Eg- 
bert, Hays, King, Lord, Odell, William A. Phillips 
Sobieski Ross, Schumaker, Stephens, Wheeler, and 
Wigginton—14. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, on January 29th, a message 
was received from the President, as follows: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I follow the example heretofore occasionally per- 
mitted, of communicating in this mode my approval 


Nash, 
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of the act to fate for and regulate the counting 
of votes for President and Vice-President, and the 
decision of questions arising thereon, for the term 
commencing March 4, a. p. 1877, because of my ap- 
preciation of the imminent peril to the institutions 
of the country, from which, in my judgment, the 
act affords a wise and constitutional means of es- 


cape. 

For the first time in the history of our country, 
under the Constitution as it now is, a dispute exists 
with regard to the result of the election of the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. 

It is understood that upon the disposition of dis- 
putes touching the electoral votes cast at the late 
election by one or more of the States depends the 
question whether one or the other of the candidates 
for the presidency is to be the lawful Chief Magis- 
trate. The importance of having clearly ascertained, 
by a procedure regulated by law, which of the two 
citizens has been elected, and of having the right to 
this high office recognized and cheerfully agreed in 
by all the people of the Republic, cannot be over- 
estimated, and leads me to express to Congress, and 
to the nation, my great satisfaction at the adoption 
of a measure that affords an orderly means of de- 
cision of a gravely-exciting question. 

While the history of our country in its earlier 
periods shows that the President of the Senate has 
counted the votes and declared their standing, our 
whole history shows that in no instance of doubt or 
dispute has he exercised the power of deciding, and 
that the two Houses of Congress have disposed of 
all such doubts and disputes, although in no instance 
hitherto have they been such that their decision 
could essentially have affected the result. 

For the first time the Government of the United 
States is now brought to meet the question as one 
vital to the result, and this under conditions not the 
best calculated to produce an agreement, or to in- 
duce calm feeling in the several branches of the Gov- 
ernment or among the people of the country. Ina 
case where, as now, the result is involved, it is the 
highest duty of the law-making power to provide in 
advance a constitutional, orderly, and just method 
of executing the Constitution in this most interest- 
ing and critical of its provisions. The doing so, far 
from being a compromise of right, is an enforcement 
of right and an execution of powers conferred by the 
Constitution on Congress. 

I think that this orderly method has been secured 
by the bill, which, app ealing to the Constitution and 
the law as the guide in ascertaining rights, provides 
a means of deciding questions of single returns 
through the direct action of Congress, and in respect 
to double returns by a tribunal of inquiry, whose 
decisions stand unless both Houses of Congress shall 
concur in determining otherwise; thus securing a 
definite disposition of all questions of dispute in 
whatever aspect they may arise. With or without 
this law, as all of the States have voted, and as a tie 
vote is impossible, it must be that one of the two 
candidates has been elected; and it would be de- 
plorable to witness an irregular controversy 28 to 
which of the two should receive or which should 
continue to hold the offtce. In all periods of history 
controversies have arisen as to the succession or 
choice of the chiefs of states ; and no party or citizen 
loving their country and its free institutions can 
sacrifice too much of mere feeling in preserving, 
through the upright course of law, their country 
from the smallest danger to its peace on such an 
occasion; and it cannot be impressed too firmly in 
the heart of all the people, that true liberty and real 
progress can exist only through a cheerful adher- 
ence to constitutional law. 

The bill purports to provide only for the settle- 
ment of questions arising from the recent elections, 
The fact that such questions can arise demonstrates 
the necessity, which I cannot doubt will before long 
be fappued, of permanent general legislation to 
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meet cases which have not been contemplated in the 
Constitution or laws of the country. : 

The bill may not be Latics and its provisions 
may not be such as would be best applicable to all 
future occasions; but it is calculated to meet the 
present condition of the question andof the coun- 
try. 

The country is agitated. It needs and it desires 
peace, and quiet, and harmony, between all parties 
and all sections. Its industries are arrested, labor un- 
employed, capital idle, and enterprise paralyzed, by 
reason of the doubt and anxiety attending the un- 
certainty of a double claim to the Chief Magistracy 
of the nation. It wants to be assured that the result 
of the election will be accepted without resistance 
from the supporters of the disappointed candidate, 
and that its highest officer shall not hold his place 
with a quesstonas title of right. Believing that the 
bill will secure these ends, I ve it my signature. 


Executive Mansion, January 29, 1877. 


Mr. Conkling said: ‘ Mr. President, I move 
that this important and wise messagé be print- 
ed, and lie on the table.” —. . 

The motion was agreed to. 


In the Senate, on January 30th, on taking 
and counting the votes, it appeared that the 
following Senators were unanimously chosen 
members of the Electoral Commission, namely: 
Messrs. George F. Edmunds, Oliver P. Morton, 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Allen G. Thur- 
man, and Thomas F. Bayard. On February 
26th the place of Mr. Thurman was filled by 
Mr. Kernan, owing to the physical inability of 
Mr. Thurman. 

The House, by a viva-voce vote, appointed 
Messrs. Henry B. Payne, of Ohio, Eppa Hun- 
ton, of Virginia, Josiah G. Abbott, of Massa- 
chusetts, George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
and James A. Garfield, of Ohio, members of 
the commission on the part of the House of 
Representatives. 

The following resolution was concurred in by 
both Houses: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That, during the counting of the votes 
for President and Vice-President, no persons, be- 
sides those who now have the privilege of the floor 
of the House of Representatives, shall be admitted 
to the south wing of the Capitol extension, except 
upon tickets to be issued by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; to be issued to Senators and Representatives 
and others, and shall be distributed by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The following communication was also sent 
to the House: 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives of th 
United , ented Ses ne a 


Pursuant to the provisions of the second section 
of the act of Congress, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide 
for and regulate the counting of votes for President 
and_ Vice-President, and the decision of questions 
arising thereon, for the term commencing March 4, 
A. D. 1877,” approved January 29, 1877, the under- 
signed, associate justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States assigned to the first, third, eighth, 
and ninth circuits, respectively, have this day se- 
lected Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, the associate justice 
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assigned to the fifth circuit, to be a member of the 
commission constituted by said act. 
Respectfully submitted. 
NATHAN CLIFFORD, 
SAM. J. MILLER 
STEPHEN J. FIELDS, 
W. STRONG, 

Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, assigned respectively to the 
First, Third, Eighth, and Ninth Circuits. 

Wasuineton, January 30, 1877. 


On January 81st the members of the Elec- 
toral Commission assembled and organized. 

On motion of Mr. Commissioner Bradley, 
the rules reported were considered seriatim, 
and, after being amended, were adopted as fol- 
lows, namely : 


Rutz I. The commission shall appoint a secre- 
tary, two assistant secretaries, a marshal, and two 
deputy marshals, a stenographer, and such messen- 
gers as shall be needful; to hold during the pleasure 
of the commission. 

Route II. On any subject submitted to the com- 
mission, a hearing shall be had, and counsel shall 
be allowed to conduct the case on each side. 

Rute III. Counsel, not exceeding two in number 
on each side, will be heard by the commission on 
the merits of any case presented to it, not longer 
than two hours being allowed to each side, unless a 
longer time and additional counsel shall be specially 
athariaad by the commission. In the hearing of 
interlocutory questions, but one counsel shall be 
heard on each side, and he not longer than fifteen 
minutes, unless the commission allow further time 
and additional counsel; and printed arguments will 
be received. 

Rue IV. The objectors to any certificate or vote 
may select two of their number to support their ob- 
jecrions in oral argument, and to advocate the ve 

idity of any certificate or vote the validity of which 

they maintain; and, in like manner, the objectors to 
any other certificate may select two of their number 
for a like purpose; but, under this rule, not more 
than four persons shall speak, and neither side shall 
occupy more than two hours. 

Rutz V. Applications for process to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, or the production of written 
or documentary testimony, may be made by counsel 
on either side. And all process shall be served and 


executed by the marshal of the commission or his’ 


deputies. Depositions hereafter taken for use be- 
fore the commission shall be sufficiently authenti- 
cated if taken before any commissioner of the Cir- 
cuit Courts of the United States, or yd clerk or 
Aeputy clerk of any court of the United States. 


ute VI. Admission to the public sittings of the 


commission shall be regulated in such manner as the 
president of the commission shall direct. 

Rouxe VII. The commission will sit, unless other- 
wise ordered, in the room of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and with open doors (excepting 
when in consultation), unless otherwise directed. 


On February ist the president of the com- 
mission sent the following notice to Con- 
gress: 

Wasuineton, February 1, 1877. 

Sm: I have the honor to inform fhe House of 
cas rags paar that the commission constituted 
under the act of Congress, approved January 29, 
1877, entitled ‘* An act to provide for and regulate 
the counting of votes for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the decision of questions arising thereon, 
for the term commencing March 4, a. p. 1877,’ has 
met, and, the members thereof having taken and 
subscribed the oath prescribed by law, organized, 
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and is now ready to proceed to the performance of 
its duties. 


Very respectfull 
ee NATHAN CLIFFORD, 
President of Commission. 


COUNTING THE VOTES. 


On the same day, February Ist, the House 
notified the Senate that it was ready to receive 
that body for the purpose of proceeding to 
open and count the votes for President and 
Vice-President. At one o’clock the Senate 
entered the Hall of the House. 

The President pro tempore of the Senate 
took his seat as Presiding Officer of the joint 
meeting of the two Houses, the Speaker of the 
. House occupying a chair upon his left. 

Senators Ingalls and Allison, the tellers ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate, and Mr. 
Cook and Mr. Stone, the tellers appointed on 
the part of the House, took their seats at the 
Clerk’s desk, at which the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House also occu- 
pied seats. 

The Presiding Officer: “‘ The joint meeting 
of the two Houses of Congress for the count- 
ing of votes for President and Vice-President 
of the United States will now come to order. 
In obedience to the Constitution, the Senate 
and House of Representatives have met to be 
present at the opening of the certificates, the 
counting, and the declaring of the results of 
the electoral votes for the President and the 
Vice-President of the United States for the 
term of four years commencing on the 4th 
day of March next. In compliance with law, 
the President of the Senate will now proceed, 
in the presence of the two Houses, to open all 
the certificates of the several States, in alpha- 
betical order, beginning with the State of Ala- 
bama.” 

Having opened the certificate of the State 
of Alabama, received by messenger, the Chair 
hands to the tellers the certificate to be read 
in the presence and hearing of both Houses, 

Senator Allison (one of the tellers) read in 
full the certificate of the electoral vote of the 
State of Alabama, giving 10 votes for Samuel 
J. Tilden, of New York, for President, and 10 
votes for Thomas A. Hendricks, of the State 
of Indiana, for Vice-President of the United 
States. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The certificate of 
the vote of the State of Alabama having been 
read, the Chair has opened and hands to the 
tellers the duplicate certificate received by 
mail from the same State, which will likewise 
be read.” 

Mr. Stone (one of the tellers) proceeded to 
read the duplicate certificate. 

Senator Conkling (interrupting): ‘‘I ven- 
ture to interrupt the reading, to suggest it can 
hardly be necessary to read in extenso the du- 
plicate certificates received by mail; and if that 
should be the impression of the Presiding Offi- 
cer and of the two Houses, I make the further 
suggestion that hereafter, when the tellers read 
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a certificate, the tellers not reading had better 
overlook the duplicate certificate at the same 
time, in order that a comparison may thus be 
made.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The suggestion of 
the gentleman from New York has been heard. 
Is there objection to following that suggestion ? 
The Chair hears none, and it will be followed 
hereafter.” 

Mr. Stone (one of the tellers) then concluded 
the reading of the duplicate certificate of the 
State of Alabama. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ Are there any ob- 
jections to the certificate of the State of Ala- 
bama? The Chair hears none, and the votes 
of the State of Alabama will be counted. One 
of the tellers will announce the vote, so there 
can be no mistake.” 

Mr. Cook (one of the tellers): “The State 
of Alabama gives 10 votes for Samuel J. Til- 
den, of New York, for President of the United 
States, and 10 votes for Thomas A. Hendricks, 
of Indiana, for Vice-President.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The Chair hands to 
the tellers the certificate of the electoral vote 
of the State of Arkansas, received by messen- 
ger, and the corresponding one received by 
mail. In accordance with the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York, but one will be 
read, and the other will be examined as the 
original is read. The tellers will follow the 
reading of the one received by messenger in 
every case with the one received by mail.” 

The tellers then proceeded, in the manner 
indicated, to announce the electoral votes of 
the States of Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, and Delaware, it being mentioned 
in each case that the certificate of the election 
of the electors was signed by the Governor and 
countersigned by the Secretary of State; and in 
each case the Presiding Officer asked whether 
there were any objections to the certificate ; 
and, there being none, the vote in each case 
-was then counted. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The Chair hands to 
the tellers a certificate from the State of Flor- 
ida, received by messenger, and the corre- 
sponding one by mail.” 

Mr. Stone (one of the tellers) read the cer- 
tificate in extenso, giving 4 votes for Rutherford 
B. Hayes, of Ohio, for President, and William 
A. Wheeler, of New York, 4 votes for Vice- 
President. 

The Presiding Officer: “‘The Chair hands 
another certificate, received by messenger from 
etic and the corresponding one received by 
mail. 

Mr. Stone (one of the tellers) also read in 
eatenso the certificate from the State of Florida 
indicated, giving 4 votes for Samuel J. Tilden, 
of New York, for President, and 4 votes for 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, for Vice- 
President. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘Still another cer- 
tificate from the State of Florida has been re- 
ceived by messenger, January 31st, and it is 
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now handed to the tellers, and the correspond- 
ing one received by mail, January. 30th.” 

Senator Allison (one of the tellers) read the 
certificate, and then Senator Ingalls (another 
of the tellers) proceeded to read the papers 
accompanying the certificate. 

Senator Conkling: ‘I understand the teller 
is proceeding to read a list of the counties and 
returns in detail; and, the counties being 
twenty-nine in number—” 

Mr. Springer: “ Thirty-nine.” 

Senator Conkling: “Thirty-nine —I will 
correct myself—all appearing in long printed 
lists. I know the act of Congress under which 
the two Houses have met requires these certifi- 
cates and papers shall be read. I rise, after 
consultation with some members of either 
House about me, to suggest that, by consent, 
the announcement of the result of these lists 
by the tellers be deemed by the two Houses a 
reading satisfying the act, and that these pa- 
pers go, as they must go under the statute, to 
the provisional tribunal raised to examine 
them in the first instance. I can’see nothing 
to be gained by a reading literally of all the 
figures attenuated upon that printed list.” 

The Presiding Officer: “Is there objection 
to the suggestion of the Senator from New 
York that the reading of this list be dispensed 
with, except the footing? (After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none.” 

Senator Ingalls (one of the tellers) read the 
footing of the votes and the remaining portion 
of the certificate. 

The Presiding Officer: “‘Are there objec- 
ser to the certificates from the State of Flor- 
ida?” 

Mr. Field, of New York: ‘“ The following is 
an objection to the votes, certificates, and lists 
mentioned in the return first read. I send it 
to the desk.” 

The Presiding Officer (having examined the 
paper sent up): “The objection complies with 
the law, having attached the signatures of 
Senators and Representatives. The Clerk of 
the House will read the objection.” ; 

The Clerk of the House reads as follows: 


The undersigned, Charles W. Jones, Senator of 
the United States from the State of Florida; Henry 
Cooper, Senator of the United States from the State 
of Tennessee; J. E. McDonald, Senator of the 
United States from the State of Indiana; David 
Dudley Field, Representative from the State of 
New York; J. Randolph Tucker, Representative 
from the State of Virginia; G. A. Jenks, Represen- 
tative from the State of Pennsylvania; and William 
M. Springer, Representative from the State of Ili- 
nois, object to the counting of the votes of Charles 
H. Pearce, Frederick C. Humphries, William H. 
Holden, and Thomas W. Long, as electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States in, for, 
or on behalf of the State of Florida, and tothe paper 
purporting to be a certificate of M. L. Stearns as 
Governor of the said State, that the said Charles H. 
Pearce, Frederick C. Humphries, William H. Hol- 
den, and Thomas W. Long, were appointed electors 
in, for, or on behalf of the said State, and to the pa- 
‘pers porporting to be the lists of votes cast by the 
said Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C. Humphries, 


William H. Holden, and Thomas W. Long, for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, and 
to the votes themselves, for the reasons and upon 
the grounds following among others, that is to say: 

1. For that the said Charles H. Pearce, Fred- 
erick C. Humphries, William H. Holden, and 
Thomas W. Long, were not appointed by the said 
State of Florida in such manner as its Legislature 
had directed, or in any manner whatever, electors 
of President and Vice-President of the United 
States. 

2. For that Wilkinson Call, James E. Yonge, 
Robert B. Hilton, and Robert Bullock, were ap- 

ointed by the said State, in such manner as its 
Degisiatue had directed, electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 

8. The manner of appointing electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States in, 
for, or on behalf of the State of Florida, was by the 
votes of the qualified electors at a general election 
held in said State on the 7th day of November, 1876 ; 
and the qualified electors of the said State did, on 
the said 7th day of November, 1876, execute the 

ower by appointing Wilkinson Call, James E. 

onge, Robert B. Hilton, and Robert Bullock, to be 
such electors; which appointment gave to the ap- 
pointees an irrevocable title that could not be 
changed or set aside, or conferred on any other 
person. 

4, For that the pretended certificate, or paper 

urporting to be a certificate, signed b a 
Btearns as Governor of said State, of the appoint- 
ment of the said Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C. 
Humphries, William H. Holden, and Thomas W. 
Long, to be electors, was and is in all respects untrue, 
and was corruptly procured and made in pursuance 
of a conspiracy between the said M. L. Stearns, 
Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C. Humphries, Wil- 
liam H. Holden, and Thomas W. Long, and other 
pele to these objectors unknown, with intent to 

eprive the people of the said State of the right to 
appoint electors, and to deprive Wilkinson Call, 
James E. Yonge, Robert B. Hilton, and Robert Bul- 
lock, of their right to said office, and_to assert and 
set up fictitious and unreal votes for President and 
Vice-President, and thereby to deceive the proper 
authorities of this Union. 

5. For that the said papers, falsely purportin 
to be the votes for President and Vice-President 0 
the State of Florida, which are fictitious and unreal 
and do not truly represent any votes or lawful acts 
and are now here objected to, were made out an 
executed in pursuance of the same fraudulent con- 
spiracy by the said persons purporting to have cast 
said votes. : 

6. For that the said pretended certificates and 
the pretended lists of electors connected therewith, 
so made by the said M. L. Stearns, if the said cer- 
tificates and lists ever had any validity, which these 
objectors deny, have been annulled and declared 
void by a subsequent lawful certificate of the execu- 
tive of the State of Florida, duly and lawfully made, 
in which the said Wilkinson Call, Robert Bullock 
James E. Yonge, and Robert B. Hilton, are truly and 
in due form declared to have been duly appointed 
by the said State in the manner directed by its con- 
stitution, and also by an act of the Legislature of the 
said State, in which the title of the said Wilkinson 
Call, James E. Yonge, Robert B. Hilton, and Robert 
Bullock, as such electors, is declared to be good and 
valid. And further, by the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of the said State of Florida for the sccond ju- 
dicial circuit, that being a court of competent juris- 
diction, upon information in the nature of guo wax 
ranto brought on the 6th day of December, 1876, 
before said pretended electors in any form voted for 
President or Vice-President, as aforesaid, by the 
State of Florida, on the relation of the said Wilkin- 
son Call, Robert Bullock, James E. Yonge, and 
Robert B. Hilton, against the said Charles H. Pearce, 
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Frederick C. Humphries, William H. Holden, and 
Thomas W. Long, whereby the defendants, after 
having appeared, pleaded, and put in issue the 
questions of their own right and title and that of the 
relators to act as such electors, and after full hear- 
ing, it was duly and lawfully adjudged by said court 
that the said Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C. Hum- 
phries, William H. Holden and Thomas W. Long 
were not, nor was any one of them elected, chosen, 
or appointed, or entitled to be declared elected, 
chosen, or appointed as such electors or elector, or 
to receive certificates or certificate of election or ap- 
pointment as such electors or elector; and that the 
said respondents were not, upon the said 6th day of 
December, or at any other time, entitled to assume or 
exercise any of the powers or functions of such elec- 
tors or elector, but that they were, upon the said 
day and date, usurpers, and that all and singular 
their acté and doings as such were and are illegal 
null, and void. And it is further considered an 
developed that said electors, Robert Bullock, Robert 
B. Hilton, Wilkinson Call, and James E. Yonge, all 
and singular, were at said election duly elected, 
chosen, and appointed electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, and were, on 
said 6th day of December, 1876, entitled to be de- 
olared elected, chosen, and appointed as such elec- 
tors, and to have and receive certificates thereof, 
and upon the said day and date, and at all times 
since, to exercise and perform all and singular the 
powers and duties of such electors, and to have and 
enjoy the pay and emoluments thereof. 

or that the four persons last named did, as such 
electors, on December 6, 1876, cast the four votes of 
Florida for Mr. Tilden as President and Mr. Hen- 
dricks as Vice-President, and as well in that respect 
as in all others acting in entire and perfect conform- 
ity with the Constitution of the United States, cer- 
titied the same vote to the President of the Senate. 

They did everything toward the authentication of 
such votes required by the Constitution of the 
United States or by any act of Congress, except sec- 
tion 136 of the Revised Statutes; and in conformity 
with the aforesaid judgment of the Florida court 
the Governor of Florida, who had been duly inducte 
into office subsequent to December 6, 1877, did, on 
the 26th day of January, 1877, give to the last-named 
four electors the triplicate lists prescribed by said 
act of Congress (Revised Statutes of the United 
States, section 136), which they forwarded, as pre- 
seribed by the act of Congress, as a supplement to 
their former certificate in that behalf. And in sup- 
_ of said ie are and claims the undersigned 

eg leave to refer to the reasons and documents sub- 
mitted herewith, and to such petitions, depositions, 
papers, and evidence as may be hereafter produced, 
and as may be competent and pertinent in consider- 
ing the said objections and claims. 

Among the papers herewith submitted are the 
following, namely : 

1. So much of the official Congressional Record 
of February 1, 1877, as contains the report of the 
House committee on the recent election in Florida. 

2. The original report of said committee. 

8. A certified copy of the act of the Legislature 
of Florida, approved January 17, 1877, entitled 
* An act to procure a legal canvass of the electoral 
vote of the State of Florids, as cast at an election 
held on the 7th of November, 1876.” 

' 4, A certificate of the State canvasser of the elec- 
tion held November 6, 1876, dated January 19, 1877. 

5. A certified copy of an act of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida, approved January 26, 1877, 
entitled “‘ An act to declare and establish the ap- 

intment by the State of Florida of electors of 

resident and Vice-President.” 

6. The certificate of George F. Drew, Governor 
of the State of Florida, of the names of the elec- 
tors chosen on the 7th day of November, 1876, bear- 
ing date January 26, 1877. 
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7. The certificate of Wilkinson Call, J. E. Yonge, 
R. B. Hilton, and Robert Bullock, elected and ap- 
pee by the State of Florida, of the vote cast for 

resident and Vice-President by them, bearing date 
of January 26, 1877. : 

8. The record of the proceedings and judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court of Leon County, second 
judicial circuit of the State of Florida, on informa- 
tion in the nature of quo warranto, in the name of 
the State of Florida ex rel, F. C. Humphries, Charles 
H. Pearce, William H. Holden, and T. W. Long; 
also, a certified copy of the act of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida, approved January 26, 1877, 
aforesaid, and the certificate of the State canvassers 
aforesaid, and the proceedings and judgment on the 
information aforesaid, transmitted to and received 
by the House of Representatives on the 8lst day of 
January, 1877. 

CHARLES W. JONES, 
HENRY COOPER, 

J. E McDONALD, 
DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, 
J. R. TUCKER, 

G. A. JENKS, 

WILLIAM SPRINGER, 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ Are there further 
objections to the certificates from the State of 
Florida?” 

Senator Sargent, of California: ‘In behalf 
of certain Senators and members of the House 
of Representatives who signed the same, I pre- 
sent three papers containing objections; the 
first one of which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 
and ask to have it now read.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 


An objection is interposed to the certificates, or 
papers purporting to be certificates, of the electoral 
vote of the State of Florida as having been cast by 
Wilkinson Call, J. E. Yonge, R. B. Hilton, and 
Robert Bullock, upon the ground that said certifi- 
cates or papers are not authenticated according to 
the requirements of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States so as to entitle them to be received or 
read, or the votes stated therein, or any of them, to 
be counted in the election of President and Vice- 
President. 

8. B. CONOVER 

A. A. SARGENT. 
JOHN SHERMAN, 

H. M. TELLER, 

WM. WOODBURN, 
MARK H. DUNNELL, 
JOHN A. KASSON 
GEO. W. McCRARY, 


Senator Sargent: ‘On the same behalf, I 
present the paper which I send up and ask to 
have read.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 


An objection is interposed to the certificates, or 
papers | Fong ere to be certificates, of the electoral 
votes of the State of Florida as having been cast by 
James E. Yonge, Wilkinson Call, Robert B. Hilton, 
and Robert Bullock, upon the ground that said cer- 
tificates or papers do not include or are not accom- 
panied by (in the package or inclosure in which 
they were received and opened by the President of 
the Senate in the presence of the two Houses) the 
certificate of the executive authority of the State of 
Florida, of the list of the names of said electors, 
Yonge, Call, Hilton, and Bullock, or any of them, as 
being said electors ; nor are said certificates or Diese 
objected to accompanied by any valid or lawful cer- 
tification or authentication of said electors, Yonge, 
Call, Hilton, and Bullock, or any of them, as having 
been appointed or as being electors to cast the elec- 


Senators. 


Members of the 
House of 
Representatives. 


Senators. 


Members of the 
House of 
Representatives. 
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toral vote of the State of Florida, or entitling the 
votes of said Yonge, Call, Hilton, and Bullock, or 
either of them, to be counted in the election of Presi- 
dent of the United States or of Vice-President of the 
United States. . 
S. B. CONOVER, 
A. A. SARGENT, 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
If, M. TELLER, 
WILLIAM WOODBURN, 
MARK H. DUNNELL, 
JOHN A. KASSON, 
GEORGE W. McCRARY, 


Senator Sargent: “On the same behalf, I 
present the further objection which I send to 
the desk.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 


An objection is interposed to the certificates, or 
papers purporting to be certificates, of the electoral 
votes of the State of Florida as having been cast by 
J. E. Yonge, Wilkinson Call, Robert B. Hilton, and 
Robert Bullock, upon the ground that by a certifi- 
cate of the electoral vote of the State of Florida, in 
all respects regular and valid and sufficient under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, and 
duly anthenticated as such, and duly transmitted to 
and received by and opened by the President of the 
Senate in the presence of the two Houses of Con- 
— it a that Frederick C. Humphries, 

Yharles [1. Pearce, William H. Holden, and T. W. 
Long, and each of them, and no other person or 
persons, were duly appointed electors to cast the 
electoral vote of the State of Florida, and that the 
said above-named electors did duly cast. the votes, 
and did duly certify and did transmit the said elec- 
toral vote of the State of Florida to the President of 
the Senate; by reason whereof the said certificates 
or papers purporting to be certificates objected to 
are not entitled to be received or read, nor are the 
votes therein, or any of them, entitled to be counted 
in the election of President of the United States or 
of Vice-President of the United States. 

8. B. CONOVER 

A. A. SARGENT 

JOHN SHERMAN, 

H. M. TELLER, 

WM. WOODBURN, 
MARK H. DUNNELL 
GEORGE W. McCRARY, 
JOHN A. KASSON, 


The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘ Are there any fur- 
ther objections to the certificates from the 
State of Florida?” 

Senator Jones, of Florida: “I send up, to be 
read, a further objection.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 


The undersigned object to the counting of the 
votes of F, C. Humphries as an elector for the State 
of Florida, upqn the ground that the said Humphries 
was appointed a shipping commissioner under the 
Government of the United States at Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, heretofore on the 3d day of December, 1872, 
and qualified as such thereafter on the 9th day of 
December, 1872, and continued to hold the said office 
continuously from the last-named day until and upon 
the 7th day of November, 1876, and thereafter until 
and upon the 6th day of December, 1876; wherefore 
and by reason of the premises the said F. C. Hum- 
phries held, at the time of his alleged appointment 
as an elector of said State, and at the time of casti 
his vote as an elector thereof, an office of trust an 
profit under the United States, and could not be 
constitutionally appointed an elector as aforesaid. 

Cc. W. JONES, Senator, 
C. G@. THOMPSON, 
Member of the House of Representatives. 


Senators, 


Members of the 
House of ° 
Representatives. 


Senators. 


Members of the 
House of 
Representatives. 


-The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘ Are there further 
objections to the certificates from the State of 
Florida?” 

Mr. Kasson, of Iowa: ‘‘I present a further 
objection, duly signed by members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, to the 
last paper purporting to be a certificate and 
read at the Clerk’s desk.” 

The Clerk of the House read as follows: 

1. The undersigned object to the last paper read, 
purporting to be a certificate of electors and of the 
electoral votes of the State of Florida, and to the 
counting of the votes named therein, because the same 
is not certified as required by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, the certificate being by an 
officer not holding the office of Governor, or any other 
office in said State, with authority in the premises at 
the time when the electors were appointed, nor at 
the time when the functions of the electors were ex- 
ercised, nor until the duties of electors had been 
fully discharged by the lawful college of electors hav- 
ing the certificates of the Governor of Florida at the 
time of the action of said lawful college, and duly 
transmitted to the President of the Senate as required 

law. 

%. Because the proceedings as recited therein as 
certifying the qualifications of the persons therein 
claiming to be electors are ex post facto, and are not 
competent under the law as certifying any right in 
the said Call, Yonge, Hilton, and Bullock, to cast the 
electoral vote of the said State of Florida. 

8. Because the said proceeding and certificates are 
null and void of effect as retroactive proceedings. 

: A. A. SARGENT 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
Senators. 
JOHN A. KASSON, 
8. A..HURLBUT, 
Members of the House of Representatives; 


The Presiding Officer: ‘Are there further 
objections to the certificates from the State of 
Florida? (After a pause.) If there are none, 
the certificates and papers, together with other 
papers accompanying the same, as well as the 
objections presented, will now be transmitted 
to the Electoral Commission for judgment and 
decision. And the Senate will now withdraw 
to its Chamber.” 

Accordingly (at three o’clock and five min- 
utes Pp. mM.) the Senate withdrew. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION. 


The commission met for consultation on 
February first, and, on motion of Mr. Justice 
Clifford, the following-named gentlemen were 
selected as officers of the commission: Seere- 
tary, James H. McKenney. Assistant Secre- 
taries, B. E. Cattin and George A. Howard. 
Marshal, William H. Reardon. Deputy Mar- 
shals, Albert S. Seely and J. C. Taliaferro. 
Stenographer, D. F. Murphy. . 

A communication from the two Houses of 
Congress in joint session was presented by Mr. 
Sone, Secretary of the Senate, and read as 
ollows: 


HAut oF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1877. t 
To the President of the Commission: More than 
one return, or paper purporting to be areturn, or cer- 
tificate of electoral votes of the State of Florida hav- 
ing been received and this day opened inthe pres- 
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ence of the two Houses of Congress, and objections 
thereto having been made, the said returns, with all 
accompanying papers, and also the objections there- 
to, are herewith submitted to the judgment and de- 
cision of the commission, as provided by law. 

T. W. FERRY, President of the Senate. 

The President: ‘It is suggested, and I think 
very properly, that the doors may now be 
opened, and that proper persons be admitted.” 

Mr. Commissioner Payne: ‘* Now I move 
that the certificates, with the papers, be printed 
at as early an hour as possible.” 

The President: ‘The motion before the 
commission is, that the three certificates in the 
case of Florida be printed, and the objections 
thereto. Ifthat is your pleasure, you will say 
‘Aye.’ (Putting the question.) It is a vote.” 

The President: ‘‘How soon can they be 
printed?” 

Mr. Commissioner Field, of California, said: 
“Should we not have copies of the papers 
presented ?” 

The President: ‘I suppose the certificates 
and objections may be printed ina very short 
time. The Secretary will understand that the 
motion is intended to include the certificates 
and the objections and the papers that accom- 
pany the certificates, and nothing else.. It is 
desirable that they should be printed with as 
little delay as possible.” 

Senator Sargent, of California, said : ‘‘The ob- 
jectors, the persons whose names are signed to 
the paper, are Senators Conover, Sargent, and 
Sherman, and Mr. McCrary, Mr. Kasson, Mr. 
Woodburn, and Mr. Dunnell, members of the 
House. There has been no opportunity up to 
this moment of consulting with these gentle- 
men, to ascertain which of them will state their 
objections to the commission.” 

The President: ‘‘ Two objectors may repre- 
sent the case in this tribunal.” 

Senator Sargent: “So we understand by the 
rules.” 

The President: ‘ Will Mr. Field state the 
names of the objectors on the other side?” 

Mr. Representative Field, of New York, said: 
“The objectors to the first return are Senators 
Jones, of Florida, and Cooper, and Representa- 
tives Thompson, Jenks, and myself. 

The President: ‘‘ I am requested now to call 
for the names of counsel who appear in the 
case on each side.” . 

Mr. Representative Field: ‘“‘ We have several 
counsel on our side. We have Mr. O’Conor, 
of New York, Judge Black, of Pennsylvania, 
Judge Trumbull, of Illinois, Mr. Merrick, of 
Washington, and Mr. Green, of New Jersey.” 

The President: ‘ Counsel not exceeding two 
in number on each side are allowed to partici- 
pate in argument.” 

The President: “Who are counsel on the 
other side?” 

Mr. Evarts: “I will state that Mr. Stough- 
ton, Mr. Stanley Matthews, Mr. Shellabarger, 
and myself, are expected to represent objectors 
in some of the cases which will appear.’ 

Senator Sargent: ‘In reply to the question 
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of the commission as to which of the objec- 
tors would present the case on behalf of the ob- 
jectors aside from counsel, on conference it is 
determined that Mr. McCrary and Mr. Kasson 
will so appear.” 

The President : ‘‘ My impression is—although 
Ido not make that decision in behalf of the 
commission—that the several objections to the 
returns from a State constitute one case, and 
two objectors will be heard upon one side and 
two on the other; and after they shall have 
been heard, two counsel will be heard upon 
one side and two upon the other. Unless oth- 
erwise advised by the commission, that will 
be the ruling.” 

Mr. Representative Field: “ Will you allow 
me to say that perhaps there may be some mis- 
understanding in regard to that rule, unless I 
state to you precisely the facts? ” 

The President: ‘ Proceed, sir.” 

Mr. Representative Field: ‘‘There are ob- 
jections to the four votes of Florida on each 
side; that is to say, we object to the four votes 
mentioned in the first returns.” 

Mr. Commissioner Edmunds: “ Which are 
they?” 

Mr. Representative Field: “They are, if I 
may use the names of the candidates, the Hayes 
electors. We object, on our part, to those votes, 
certificates, and lists.” 

Mr. Commissioner Edmunds: “ And the 
other gentlemen object to the others?” 

Mr. Representative Field : *‘ Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. Kasson, and the gentlemen on the other 
side specifically object to ours. Then there is 
the additional objection made by Senator Jones, 
of Florida, and others, to one of the Hayes 
electors as ineligible under the Constitution. 
That is a distinct matter, and we supposed it 
would be taken up quite distinctly. It is a 
minor affair, and should not encumber the prin- 
cipal one. And if the commission will allow 
us, we will designate Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Jenks. I suppose the discussion of that will 
not take up much of the time of the commis- 
sion; but at all events, as a matter of form, if 
you will allow us, we will suggest that Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Jenks be the objectors in 
those, and then, as to counsel, we will advise 
to-night, and inform the commission to-morrow 
what counsel represent us,” 

The President: ‘‘ Under the circumstances, I 
will put the motion that, when the commission 
adjourns, it adjourn until to-morrow at half- 
past ten o'clock.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Commissioner Miller moved that the ob- 
jections to certificates in the Florida case be 

eard.as one objection to each set of electors, 
and be argued together ; which was adopted. 


Frivay, February 2, 1877. 


The commission met at half-past ten o'clock 
A. M., pursuant to adjournment, all the mem- 
bers being present. 


The President: ‘‘The case before the com- 
mission is that of Florida. Inquiries were 
made yesterday, ‘ What is the case? ’—to which 
I beg to respond, that it consists of three cer- 
tificates with the accompanying papers, and 
the objections to the same. Two of the ob- 
jectors on each side will be allowed to speak in 
the opening of the case. Those representing 
the objections to certificate No. 1 will speak 
first; and I would remind them that the fourth 
rule allows them two hours, in which they will 
state the case in the opening arguments in sup- 
port of their objections, and also in support 
of any other certificate which they claim to 
be valid. When they have concluded, two ob- 
jectors on the other side will speak, under 
the same rules and limitations. I will not give 
any directions now as to counsel; that will 
come afterward.” 

Mr. Representative Field: ‘ Before proceed- 
ing, if you will allow me, I beg to speak toa 
preliminary matter. I observe that Rule 5 
speaks of evidence. Now, I am in some doubt 
about the course of proceeding. If evidence is 
admissible, it should be stated, we suppose, be- 
fore beginning the argument. We are pre- 
pared with witnesses from Florida to state, at 
the bar or in any manner that the court may 
indicate, by deposition or otherwise, all that is 
necessary to prove the allegations of our objec- 
tion. We suppose that the papers which have 
been presented here contain sufficient evidence 
and are receivable; but I ought to state in 
limine that I do not wish to proceed with the 
argument under the impression that we have 
not other evidence. Of coprse, saving the ques- 
tion whether the evidence is competent, I wish 
to say that we have the evidence, and we can 
produce it here, or anywhere that the commis- 
sion may direct, and offer to do it now, or at 
any other time or in any other manner. 

“T thought I ought not to proceed with my 
statement without making that preliminary 
suggestion.” 

r. Commissioner Strong: ‘‘Mr. President, 
it seems to me that the rules which we have 
adopted place the objectors in precisely the 
same position that counsel are placed in who 
open a case before it is submitted to a jury. 
We propose—such is my understanding of the 
rule—that the objectors shall occupy exactly 
that position-in their statement of their objec- 
tions, to state what the objections are, and how 
they propose to support them. The other ques- 
tions will come up afterward in regard to the 
admissibility of evidence.” 

Mr. Representative Field: “That is quite 
satisfactory.” 

Mr. Commissioner Strong: “That is my un- 
derstanding at this time.” 

The President: ‘‘ You can proceed, Mr. Field, 
with the case at a quarter tefore eleven. Your 
side will have two hours.” 

Mr. Representative Field: ‘Mr. President 
and gentlemen of the Electoral Commission: It 
will be my endeavor, in the statement which I 
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shall make, to set forth with as much concise- 
ness as I may the facts that we expect to prove 
and the propositions of law which we hope to 
establish. 

“The power devolved by the Federal Con- 
stitution upon the States of this Union was, in 
the State of Florida, exercised by the Legisla- 
ture of the State directing the appointment of 
presidential electors to be made by the quali- 
fied voters of the State at a general election. 
That election was held on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1876. It was quiet and orderly, so far as 
we are informed, throughout the State, and 
it remained only to gather the result of the 
voting. That result was a majority in favor of 
the electors who, for convenience sake, I will 
designate as the Tilden electors. Neverthe- 
less, a certificate comes here, signed by the then 
Governor of the State, certifying that the Hayes 
electors had a majority of the votes. By what 
sort of jugglery that result was accomplished, 
I now take it upon me to explain. 

“‘ By the laws of the State the counties are 
divided into polling-precincts, and the votes 
of the polling-precincts are returned to the 
county clerk at the county seat, where they are 
canvassed, and the county canvassers certify 
to the State canvassers. I have occasion to 
mention canvassers only in one county. That 
county was decisive of the result; but if it 
were not, ex uno disce omnes. The county to 
which I refer is Baker County. The canvass- 
ers were by law to be the county judge, the 
county clerk (or, rather, I think he is called the 
clerk of the Circuit Court for the county, but I 
call him, for convenience, the county clerk), and 
a justice of the peace, to be by them called in 
for their assistance. In case either the judge 
or the clerk is absent or cannot attend, the 
sheriff of the county is to be called in his place. 
The law provides that the canvass by the county 


-canvassers shal] be on the sixth day after the 


election, or sooner if the returns are all re- 
ceived. : 

‘In this county there were but four precincts, 
and the returns from them were all received in 
three days. On the 10th of November the 
county clerk, considering that the returns be- 
ing in further delay in the canvass might be 
embarrassing—for what reasons jt does not de- 
volve on me to say—requested the county judge 
to join him in the canvass. The county judge 
refused. The clerk then asked the sheriff to 
join him, but he declined. The clerk there- 
upon called to his assistance a justice of the 
peace and made the canvass; and a true canvass 
it was, as all parties agree, I think. I have 
never heard anywhere the suggestion that the 
votes as certified by them were not the trne 
votes. But it so happened that the county 
judge on the same day—the 10th—issued a no- 
tice to the county clerk and to a justice of the 
peace to attend him at the county seat on the 
138th—which, as you will remember, was just 
six days after the election—at noon, for the 
purpose of making the count. On that day 
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and hour the county clerk and the justice thus 
requested attended. The county judge, how- 
ever, absented himself, although he had given 
the notice. He was invited and urged to go 
on with the canvassing. The record shows 
that he laughed, and said he thought that what 
had been already done wasenough. The sheriff 
was then applied to, and he refused. There- 
upon the county clerk and a justice of the peace 
—another justice called in—recanvassed the 
votes, giving the same result precisely, and 
certified them to the State canvassers, stating 
in the certificate the reasons why neither the 
county judge nor the sheriff was present. The 
office of the clerk was then closed for the day. 

“In the evening of that day the same county 
judge and the same sheriff, taking to their as- 
sistance a justice of the peace who had been 
commissioned by Stearns only on the 10th, and 
who had never acted before, entered the office 
surreptitiously, opened a drawer and took out 
the returns, threw aside two precincts, certified 
the two remaining, and sent that certificate to 
the State canvassers. You are now to say 
whether this certificate of these men, under 
these circumstances, in the darkness of the 
night, throwing out two precincts, and certified 
to the State canvassers, without any reason 
why the county clerk was not present, shall be 
taken as the voice of that county of Florida. 

‘¢ Now let me go from this county canvass to 
the State canvass. When the State canvassers 
were at work there were certain significant tel- 
egrams passed between Florida and Washing- 
ton. I omit the names of the correspondents, 
except that of the Governor, Stearns—the same 
whose certificate is before you, certifying to 
the election of the Hayes electors. The exam- 
ination is thus reported : 

Q. Do you recollect any telegram at Lake City 
about the 25th of December, asking— 

“(I will say, the Chairman of the National 
Republican Committee)— 
any questions about attacking the returns ? 

I remember one dispatch—I cannot give the 
date—asking on what grounds they should assail 
these counties, or words to that effect. 

Q. What was the answer? 

A, There was a dispatch subsequently received ; 
whether or not it was the answer to it, youmust draw 

our own conclusion. The words in it were “fraud, 
intimidation.’? There was another word, which may 
have been “ violence ;’’ but Iam not sure that it was 
** violence.”’ 


‘‘ Thereupon the State canvassers did—what? 
They took the third canvass from Baker County 
and amended it, as appears in the Congres- 
sional Record of February 1, page 65, and 
added, ‘amended by canvassing all the precinct 
returns,’ and that statement in the full can- 
vass is the true one as to Baker County; that 
is, they got at a true result in respect to that 
county by ‘taking the false certificate and 
amending it so as to take in all the returns. 
But what did they then do? Stearns was a 
eandidate for the office of Governor. He was 
. then Governor, and he was a candidate for the 
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succession. His opponent was Mr. Drew. The 
canvassers were Stearns’s appointees, to go out 
of office with him, and to remain in office if he 
was counted in. They took the returns from 
the other counties and threw out enough to 
give the State to the Hayes electors, and to 
Stearns as Governor. 

“Thus the matter stood upon the State can- 
vass thus made. You will observe that it gave 
the true vote of Baker County, but eliminated 
from the votes of other counties certain pre- 
cincts enough to elect their patron Stearns. 
But it did not remain so, as I will show in a 
moment ; for this elimination being declared 
by the Supreme Court illegal, the canvassers 
thereupon, in order to prevent a majority ap- 
pearing for the Tilden electors, recalled their 
amendment of the Baker County false return, 
and used it in all its falsehood. 

“ These are all facts which we offer to make 
good by such evidence as the commission may 
prescribe, by a cloud of witnesses, and by a host 
of documents, 

“This monstrous fraud being thus far accom- 
plished, the people of the State took it upon 
themselves to see if they could right the wrong, 
and they did it with a spirit and a success 
which does them all honor. First, Drew, the 
candidate for Governor on the other side, went 
into the Supreme Court of the State and applied 
for a mandamus to compel this canvassing board 
to restore to their canvass the eliminated pre- 
cincts; andthe Supreme Court decided that the 
State canvassers had no power under the laws 
of Florida to eliminate votes, but they were 
bound to count every lawful vote put into the 
ballot-box; that they were neither electors nor 
judges otherwise than of what votes were put 
in; and, in obedience to that, they restored to 
the canvass the rejected precincts and certified 
a majority for Drew, and Drew took his place 
and is now the lawful and accepted Governor 
of the State. 

‘What did the Tilden electors do? They com- 
menced, in a Circuit Court of Florida which had 
competent jurisdiction, an information in the 
nature of guo warranto against the Hayes elec- 
tors. They charged, in the information, that 
they, the relators, were the lawful claimants 
of the office, and that the others were usurpers. 
That information was commenced before the 
Hayes electors voted on the 6th of December. 
The case proceeded in the regular course of 
legal proceedings until it came to trial and 
judgment, first upon a demurrer, and then, the 
demurrer being overruled and an answer inter- 
posed, upon the issues and proofs; and here is 
the judgment of the court. After the recitals: 

It is, therefore, considered and adjudged that said 
respondents— 


‘Who were the Hayes electors—Humphries, 
and so on— 


were not, nor was any one of them, elected, chosen, 
or ap ointed as such electors or elector, or to receive 
certificates or certificate of election or appointment 
as such electors or elector, and that the said respop- 
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dents were not, upon the said 6th day of December, 
or at any other time, entitled to assume or exercise 
any of the powers and functions of such electors or 
elector; but that they were, upon the said day and 
date, mere usurpers.’ 


The President: ‘‘ We are hearing the state- 
ment of one side now.” 

Mr. Representative Field: ‘“* The whole rec- 
ord is certified and exemplified in due form. 

“J will go on with the reading: 

And it is further considered and paludie that the 
said relators, Robert Bullock, Robert B. Hilton, Wil- 
kinson Call, and James E. Yonge— 


“ These are the Tilden electors— 


all and singular, were at said election duly elected 
chosen, and appointed electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, and were on the 
said 6th day of December, 1876, entitled to be de- 
clared elected, chosen, and appointed as such elec- 
tors, and to have and receive certificates thereof, and 
upon the said day and date, and at all times since, 
to exercise and perform all and singular the powers 
and duties of such electors, and to have and enjo 
the pay and emoluments thereof. It is further ad- 
judged that respondents pay to relators the costs 
of the action. 


‘So much for the action of the judicial de- 
partment of Florida. Everything was done, I 
take it upon me to say, which it was possible 
to do, so that I am warranted in asserting that, 
if there be any way known to the law by which 
in such a case a defrauded State can right itself 
through the courts of the State, that way has 
been taken. 

“Tn the mean time the Hayes electors had 
voted and sent their lists of votes to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, with the certificate of 
Stearns to their appointment. 

“There was no canvass or certificate of the 
State canvassers to their appointment, other 
than that first made, which the Supreme Court 
had ordered to be rectified on the application 
of Mr. Drew, and the rectification of which, 
therefore, could go no further than the canvass 
of the Governor’s vote. The same rectification, 
applied to the electoral votes, would of course 
give the majority to the Tilden electors; but to 
avoid the appearance of this, the canvassers pre- 
tended to alter the vote first given by them to 
Baker County, and reduce it to the two pre- 
cincts mentioned in the third and false return 
of the county canvassers. This attempt was 
rebuked by the Supreme Court, in an order 
directing the State canvassers to confine their 
action under the mandamus to the votes for 
Governor; so that there really appears upon 
the records of the State canvassers no sem- 
blance of any authority for Stearns’s certificate 
other than the first canvass, which the Supreme 
Court branded as illegal and false. ; 

* Now look at what the Legislature of Florida 
has done. The Legislature is the department 
of the Florida government which could alone 
direct how th wer devolved by the Federal 
Constitution could be performed. This Legis- 
lature has passed two acts, to which I call your 
attention. In view of the fact that the Su- 


preme Court had made the decision which I 
have mentioned, the Legislature passed 

An act to provide for a canvass according to the 
laws of the State of Florida, as interpreted by the 
sh {hore Court, of the votes for electors of President 
and Vice-President cast at the election held Novem- 
ber 7, 1876. 


“The law was approved January 17th. It pro- 
vides that the Secretary of State, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and the Comptroller of Public Accounts, 
or any of them, together with any other mem- 
ber of the Cabinet who may be designated by 
them, shall meet forthwith at the office of the 
Secretary of State, pursuant to a notice to be 
given by the Secretary of State, and proceed to 
recanvass the votes. They did meet and re- 
canvass pursuant to that law, and they certified 
the result according to the fact, giving the ma- 
jority to the Tilden electors. The second law 
declared that the Tilden electors, naming them, 
were elected on the 7th day of November, and 
that they had voted, and directed that the same 
electors should meet ; that the Governor should 
give them a certificate of their election, pur- 
suant to the recanvass; and that they should 
make out duplicate lists of the votes, and trans- 
mit them to the President of the Senate at 
Washington ; and the proceedings under that 
law make up the third return which has been 
read,” 

Mr. Commissioner Bradley: ‘‘ What was the 
second return?” 

Mr. Representative Field: ‘‘The second re- 
turn to the President of the Senate was the 
return of the Tilden electors. 

“ The first return was made by the Hayes elec- 
tors, and sent with the certificate of Stearns as 
Governor. The second return contains the cer- 
tificates of the Tilden electors without the cer- 
tificate of the Governor, but with a certificate 
of the Attorney-General, the only dissenting 
member of the Board of State Canvassers, cer- 
tifying that they were elected. Then, the third 
return contains the action of the State authori- 
ties subsequently to the two first, for the pur- 
pose of ratifying and confirming, so far as it 
was possible for the State authorities to do it, 
the second return ; and they therefore not only 
passed a law for the recanvass of the votes, 
which recanvass took place and resulted in a 
certificate of the election of the Tilden electors, 
but they passed another act reciting that the 
election had been in favor of the Tilden elec- 
tors, and that the Tilden electors had met and 
voted on the 6th of December, but without a 
certificate of the Governor, and directing the 
Governor of the State to forward a supple- 
mentary certificate for its confirmation; and 
directing, moreover, for abundant caution, that 
there should be new lists made out and a new 
certificate by these electors, who were to be re- 
assembled for the purpose, the certificates all 
to be forwarded to the President of the Senate, 
as they would have been but for the conspiracy 


in November. Those papers make the third 


return. 
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“Now, if the commission please, we are told 
that the certificate of the Governor (Stearns), 
which has been forwarded to Washington an- 
nexed to the lists of votes of the Hayes electors, 
countervails all this evidence, and that, no mat- 
ter what amount of testimony we may offer, 
documentary or oral, we can never invalidate 
the signature of Marcellus L. Stearns; and it 
is to that question that I shall devote what re- 
mains of my address. It is putting the ques- 
tion in an erroneous form to put it thus: ‘ You 
cannot go behind the certificate.’ The form 
should be reversed: Can the certificate go be- 
fore the truth, and conceal it? I prove these 
facts, or offer to prove them. On the other 
side—if I have rightly understood the objec- 
tions made yesterday in the joint convention— 
on the other side there is no suggestion that 
we are not right in the facts; there is no aver- 
ment that the true and lawful vote of the State 
of Florida was not given for the Tilden elec- 
tors; but the claim is, that ‘there is the cer- 
tificate of M. L. Stearns, and that stands as a 
barrier against all these witnesses, and the 
truth cannot be proven. The truth is buried 
under this certificate. Neither you, exercising 
for this occasion the powers of the two Houses 
of Congress, nor the two Houses themselves, 
acting separately or together, can consider any 
fact whatever to the contrary of which Stearns 
has certified.’ 

‘Let me ask, in the first place, upon what 
foundation that doctrine rests? Who tells you 
that you are to take that certificate as conclusive 
evidence against anything that can be proved 
on the other side? By what rule of evidence, 
by what precept of law, are you deprived of 
the right to investigate the truth? Is it not 
a universal rule that every judge is invested 
ex necessitate with the power to take into con- 
sideration all pertinent evidence in respect to 
the facts upon which his judgment is to be pro- 


nounced, unless there is some positive law de- 


claring that certain certificates or other docu- 
mentary evidence shall be conclusive? I ven- 
ture to say that that is the universal rule, and 
that there is no court of general jurisdiction 
known to American or Anglo-Saxon law in 
which it is not a fundamental principle that 
whenever a court can inquire into facts neces- 
sary to its judgment, it may take all the per- 
tinent evidence—that is to say, all evidence that 
tends to prove the fact—unless it is restricted 
by some positive law. Now, then, show mea 
positive law that makes the certificate of 
Stearns evidence against the truth? Where is 
it? In what book? It is not in the Constitu- 
tion. It is not in the laws of Florida. Is it 
in any law of Congress? The only act of Con- 
gress applicable is that which provides that the 
Executive of the State shall deliver to the elec- 
tors a certificate that they are such electors; 
but that act does not declare that this certifi- 
cate shall be conclusive—neither declares it 
nor implies it. Suppose I offer to prove that 
the certificate is wholly false—fabricated for the 
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purpose of cheating the State out of its vote, 
and the other States out of their rights? Take 
the State, one of the oldest and proudest in 
this Union of States—the State of Massachu- 
setts, of which my friend Mr. Commissioner 
Abbott is so worthy a representative—and sup- 
pose that the honored Governor of that State 
were so debased as to certify that the Tilden 
electors had received the votes of a majority 
of the good and true voters of Massachusetts: 
will any man tell me that it must be taken as 
absolutely true ?—that you cannot prove it to be 
false? Where is the law for that? Nay, more: 
I venture to affirm that, if an act of Congress 
had declared that that certificate should be 
conclusive, the act would have been unconsti- 
tutional. For what reason? For this reason: 
The Constitution, as if the foresight of the 
fathers grasped the conflicts of future years, 
declares that the person having the highest 
number of votes shall be the President. Not 
the person declared to have the highest nuim- 
ber of votes, but ‘the person having the high- 
est number.’ No certificate can be manu- 
factured to take that away. If you had de- 
clared by act of Congress, in the most express 
and positive terms, that the certificate of the 
Governor delivered to the electors should be 
conclusive against all proof, you would have 
transcended the limits of the organiclaw. You 
cannot say that the certificate of the Governor 
of Massachusetts shall override the votes of the 
electors of Massachusetts in their choice of 
President. Therefore it is I say not only that 
you have not done it, but you could not do it. 
You could not do it if you would, as I am sure 
you would not if you could. 

“Ts not your right to inquire into the very 
truth implied by the law under which you act? 
What are you to do? You are to declare 
whether any and what votes are the votes pro- 
vided by the Constitution ; not to declare what 
are the votes certified by Governor Stearns. 
That was known well enough beforehand. You 
are to certify what are the lawful votes upon 
which a President of forty-five millions of peo- 
ple is to be inducted into office. 

“Ts not the same right implied in the notion, 
which I find to prevail everywhere, that Con- 
gress might authorize a writ of guo warranto to 
try the title of President within the purview 
of the Constitution? Can that be doubted ? 
The Constitution has declared that the person 
having the highest number of votes shall be 
the President; not the one certified. Congress 
has not as yet invested any tribunal with the 
power to try the title to the presidency by guo 
warranto. No such law exists, I am sorry to 
say. Such a law, if I might be permitted to 
say 80, ought to be made. It is no small re- 
proach to our statesmanship that for a hundred 
years no law has been provided for this great 
exigency. — 

“‘T have not been able to satisfy myself that 
there is any provision for a writ of guo war- 
ranto in the case of President. But my argu- 
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ment is that, whether there be a law now ex- 
isting or not, it is competent to Congress to 
pass such a law; and if a law to provide for a 
writ of quo warranto would be constitutional, 
then it is constitutional to impose a like duty 
on any other tribunal to investigate the title. 
That is to say, if you could devolve that duty 
upon any tribunal by means of a writ of quo 
warranto, you can devolve it by other means. 
If the Governor’s certificate would not be con- 
clusive there, it is not conclusive here. The 
right to inquire into the fact exists somewhere ; 
and if nowhere else, it must be here. 

“Thus thinking that Congress could devolve 
upon some tribunal the authority to inquire 
into the title of the President, and that such au- 
thority would necessarily give to the tribunal 
investigating the right to go into the truth, not- 
withstanding any certificate to the falsehood, 
I argue that here before this Electoral Com- 
mission, invested with all the functions of the 
two Houses, you can inquire into the truth, no 
matter what may have been certified to the 
contrary. 

‘ Furthermore, I submit to the commission 
that there is another rule of law which neces- 
sarily leads us to answer affirmatively the ques- 
tion whether the truth can be given in evidence 
notwithstanding the certificate: and that is, 
that fraud vitiates all transactions, and can al- 
ways be inquired into in every case except pos- 
sibly two. I will not argue now that the judg- 
ment of a court of record of competent juris- 
diction can be impeached collaterally for fraud 
in the judge. Opinions differ. If it cannot be 
impeached, it must be because such an impeach- 
ment would lead to an inquiry that would be 
against public policy. It would be a scandal 
to inquire into the bribery or corruption of a 
judge while the judge is sitting to administer 
justice; and therefore, from motives of public 
policy, it may be the rule that, until the judge 
is impeached and removed, you cannot inquire 
into the corruption of his acts. And it may 
also be true that you cannot inquire into the 
validity of an act of a Legislature upon the 
ground of fraud or bribery. But, with those 
two exceptions, I venture to claim that there 
is no act and no document anywhere that you 
cannot impeach for fraud. Now, this canvass- 
ing board and this Governor were not invested 
with any such sanctity as are judges of courts 
of record. They were not dispensing justice 
between litigating parties, and it would not be 
against public policy to inquire into the corrup- 
tion or invalidity of their acts. Not a single 
consideration that I have ever heard of, or 
which I can imagine, would lead us to the con- 
clusion that you cannot inquire into the truth 
of their certificates; and I put it to the com- 
mission that they corruptly acted if they were 
bribed or ee by hunger for office or the 
thirst for power or the thirst for gold. You can 
impeach their acts. Who is it whose acts we 
are now seeking to impeach? It is the then 
Governor of Florida, Stearns—Stearns, the man 
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who sent the telegram asking on what grounds 
the votes of counties could be thrown out, and 
who received, for answer, ‘fraud, intimidation,’ 
or something else—Stearns, the man who con- 
trolled the canvassing board sitting to certify 
whether he and they were to continue in office.” 

The President: ‘*‘ One of the objectors to the 
second certificate will now be heard, on the 
same rules and conditions prescribed in respect 
to the objectors to the first.” 

Mr. Representative Kasson: ‘‘ What is the 
case before the commission? First, a certifi- 
cate, as required by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and in conformity with 
the statutes of the State of Florida, certifying 
the electoral votes of one of these States which 
my honorable friend who last spoke before the 
recess (Mr. Tucker) was pleased to call ‘sove- 
reign States’ of this Union. That certificate 
is the one which was first opened and read in 
the joint session. There is a second so-called 
certificate opened in the joint meeting of the 
two Houses of Congress in which the persons 
signing the same preface their own certificate 
by one signed by an officer not recognized by 
the laws of the United States nor by the stat- 
utes of Florida as a certifying officer, being the 
Attorney-General of the State of Florida. He 
certifies that there is no provision of the law 
of Florida ‘whereby the result of said return 
can be certified to the Executive of said State ;’ 
admitting by that certificate, if it has any force 
at all, that his action is without the law and 
without any sanction of the statutes of the 
State. Next, the self-styled electors certify to 
their own election and their own qualifica- 
tions, and that they themselves notified the 
Governor of their own election. That is Cer- 
tificate No. 2—a certificate of unauthorized 
persons and uncertified persons in the view of 
the laws, State and national, and that was pre- 
sented and opened, in pursuance of the recent 
act of Congress, for what it is worth. 

“There is a third certificate still more ex- 
traordinary—still more wanting in all the legal 
elements of electoral verification, and which 
asks for itself consideration. It is a certificate 
which is thoroughly ex post facto, certified by 
art officer not in existence until the functions 
of the office had been exhausted; a certificate 
which recites or refers to posterior proceed- 
ings in a subordinate court and in a superior , 
State court, the latter expressly excluding the 
electoral question; a certificate which is ac- 
companied by that sort of a return which a 
canvassing board might under some circum- 
stances report to the State officers, but which 
has never been sent to the Congress of the 
United States or to the President of the Senate 
for their consideration in the one hundred 
years in which we have been a Republic. 
Every date of the judicial orders and of the 
laws authorizing the executive acts certified, 
the official existence of the very officers who 
certify them, the proceedings in the court as 
recited in them, are all subsequent to that time 
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which by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States is the date fixed for the final per- 
formance of electoral functions. 

‘** These two certificates, therefore, are want- 
ing in all the elements of constitutional and 
legal validity which should exist to give them 
audience before this commission. They con- 
form in no respect to the laws of the country 
as they now are, or to the laws of the State as 
they were on the 6th day of December, when 
the functions of the electors were ended. More 
than that: if the first certificate, designated as 
Certificate No. 1, is a constitutional and legally- 
certified expression of the vote of the State of 
Florida, that question, being settled in favor of 
this certificate, obviates the necessity for con- 
sidering the certificates numbered 2 and 8. 

“*T shall, therefore, cheerfully confine the ar- 
gument to Certificate No. 1, because, if the ob- 
jections to that certificate are invalid, and the 
certificate itself is valid, of course that dis- 
misses all need of consideration of the other 
certificates, and we shall have ascertained what 
is the constitutional and legal electoral vote of 
the State of Florida. 

‘‘ Now, it is not within the scope of my pur- 
pose to answer otherwise than generally that 
argument which took up most of the time of 
the objectors who opened this discussion. I 
must affirm, however, to this commission, that 
the first objector was in error in saying that 
we on this side had nothing to say contradict- 
ing his assertions of the frauds, We say every- 
thing in denial of fraud in the State officers. 
We affirm fraud in directly the reverse sense, 
and frauds which you would ascertain in the 
very steps to which he calls our attention, in 
the action of certain county canvassers certi- 
fying results for Tilden electors. For example, 
when he refers to Baker County, I entirely dis- 
sent from his view of the facts as existing of 
record in that case; but if you go into that 
question in Baker County to verify his asser- 
tions, we should inevitably ask that you go into 
Jackson County, where, under other political 
domination, they rejected 271 votes actually 
cast for the Hayes electors. We should ask 
you to go into Alachua County, and find at one 
precinct a railroad-train of non-resident pas- 
sengers getting off on their passage through 
and voting the ticket which was supported by 
the objector (Mr. Field) who made the allega- 
tion againt Baker County. We should invoke 
your attention to Waldo precinct, of the same 
county, to find that they had vitiated that poll 
also by what is called ‘ stuffing the ballot-box.’ 
And so on with other counties passed upon by 
the State board. 

‘** We answer, then, the allegation that their 
charges of fraud have not been denied by us, 
by stating that, if they are ever reached in the 
exercise of your jurisdiction, we propose to 
show, and shall show in that contingency, that 
there was such a case of fraud in the incipi- 
ency of that vote which they claim should elect 
their candidate, as would astonish not only this 
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commission, but the whole country, by its pre- 
sentation. I unite with my friends in con- 
demning fraud wherever it exists. It should 
not only vitiate the result which it produced 
when it is ascertained by the proper tribunals, 
but it should also condemn every man, public 
or private, who participated in it.- We are not 
here to defend fraud. We are here, however, 
to say not only that the allegation of it as 
made on the other side is not correct, but that 
the very next step behind the county canvass- 
ers confronts you with some of the grossest 
cases of the violation of the popular right to 
freely cast the vote, and to haye that vote 
counted, which has ever been found in the his- 
tory of this country. 

‘**T leave that question now. I do not believe 
that this commission, by the Constitution or 
laws, was ever intended, or has the power, to 
go to the extent that would be required if they 
attempted to probe these mutual allegations of 
fraudulent voting and fraudulent canvassing to 
the bottom by judicial investigation and judi- 
cial decision. 

‘“‘Tt seems to me that our honorable friends 
on the other side have been misled by the 
judicial atmosphere of this hall, consecrated 
usually to the jurisdiction of a constitutional 
court of justice. 

‘They have presented to you the following 
questions upon which it is absolutely necessary 
to come to a decision, upon their theory of 
your jurisdiction : 

“1, Is this commission a general canvassing 
board, with power to recanvass the popular 
vote of the State of Florida? 

“9. Is this commission a national court of 
appeal from the State canvassing boards ? 

“3. Is this commission a judicial court of 
appeal from the State Circuit Court of Florida 
in proceedings by writ of guo warranto ? 

“The affirmative of all these propositions is 
taken by our opponents. They do affirm that 
you are a canvassing board with power to 
recanvass the vote of Florida cast by the peo- 
ple; they do affirm that you are not merely a 
canvassing board, but a national court of ap- 
peal from the action of the canvassing board 
of Florida. They do affirm that you are a court 
so judicial that from the action of the State 
Circuit Court of Florida you can take jurisdic- 
tion by reviewing that action; and they do 
affirm that there‘is no limit to your power te 
investigate into the honesty and integrity of 
the action of the returning board of Florida, 
and to determine originally, with the powers 
of a court, to whom the certificate of election 
should have been awarded. 

“This represents the legal position of our 
opponents. I ask, therefore, What are the 
powers of this commission? I need not re- 
mind the honorable gentlemen composing it 
that the assumption of these powers implies 
that we are to have no election of a President 
and Vice-President of the United States by the 
time limited for the commencement of the 
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functions of their offices. You cannot say to 
those gentlemen, ‘ We will go behind the reg- 
ular certificates provided by the Constitution 
and the law just so far as will accommodate 
you to find whether it is true or not that 
what you allege to be fraud was done against 
your interest in one or two counties.’ We 
must, if we go behind the electoral college, go 
where all the allegations of fraud on both sides 
assert its existence. It is the popular vote 
that those gentlemen say you are to review, to 
recanvass, and to ascertain. Where does this 
commission get its power for that? By the 
act organizing the commission, you are vested 
with the right to consider just so much of this 
alleged case as Congress might consider; and 
when I say ‘ Congress,’ I include, of course, the 
two Houses. Let me ask, then, What is that 
limit? We must clear our minds from what 
has grown within the later years to be most 
dangerous to the reserved rights of the States 
and to the rights of the people, namely, the 
assertion of unlimited universal power of each 
House, or both Houses, to assume jurisdiction 
over all things or questions having a national 
aspect or relation. No such undefined grasp 
was intended by the Constitution. Suppose 
this act—and I beg the attention of gentlemen 
to it—suppose this act had provided that, in- 
stead of surrounding the president of this 
commission with these gentlemen and confer- 
ring these indefinite powers, Congress had 
chosen to surround the President of the Senate 
with only the representatives of the Senate and 
of the House, would you have thought of at- 
tributing judicial power to them? The same 
power that justifies Congress, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in providing that 
the counting should be done by this commis- 
sion, would have justified them in providing 
that the counting should be done by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate alone. Admitting that 
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the counting, you must guide yourselves by the 
same principles in determining your jurisdic- 
tion that you yourselves would decide limited 
the jurisdiction of the President of the Senate 
as sole counting agent were he designated by 
this act to count the votes alone. 

“Now, suppose that act in existence, and 
you have it by law that the Vice-President 
shall not only open, but shall himself count the 
votes. If the Constitution had said, ‘and the 
votes shall then be counted by him,’ the same 
result would have been attained. If,. instead 
of ‘ by him,’ you add the two words, ‘by Con- 
gress,’ you do not vary the power at all. 
Whatever counting is to be done is to be done 
either by the President of the Senate or by the 
two Houses of Congress. In either case it is 
only to ‘count.’ That is the substance. The 
rest is agency. Would you maintain for one 
moment, if that were the provision either of 
Constitution or law, that the President of the 
Senate should count the votes?—that he had 
the right to send out commissioners to take 
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depositions; ‘to take into view’ all other 
papers; to reach evidence at will; to recan- 
vass the popular vote of the State of Florida ; 
to organize the whole machinery alike of ex- 
ecutive canvassing boards of a State and of all 
the judicial courts of the State? Is there a 
gentleman on this commission from either 
House of Congress, or from the Supreme Bench, 
who would tolerate for a moment the exercise 
of such power under the simple language, ‘ shall 
count the votes’? If not, then the act has 
given no additional power to fifteen men be- 
yond that power which, by the like terms, 
would have been conferred upon one man; 
and hence I affirm that there is in this law no 
power whatever to do more than is necessarily 
implied in the words, ‘ and the votes shall then 
be counted.’ 

“Tf that be so, then we come to the next 
question, What does the word ‘ count’ mean? 
And is the power of that sort that implies some- 
thing not ministerial, or within the narrow 
circuit of discretion that belongs to the minis- 
terial power? Does it imply, as gentlemen on 
the other side claim, the unlimited circuit of 
the judicial power? If it does, your Constitu- 
tion in its very framework and organization 
is violated. 

“ The first three articles of the Constitution 
divide the functions of this Government into 
legislative, executive, and judicial. The third 
article affirms positively that the judicial power 
is vested in one Supreme Court, and in inferior 
courts to be established. ; 

‘So the first article says that all legislative 
power granted is vested in the Congress of the 
United States. So the second article says that 
the executive power is vested in the President. 
Your limits are drawn by the Constitution of 
your country, which tells you that the several 
powers of this Government, the three great 
powers, shall not by any contrivance be merged 
or mingled in any tribunal, whether consti- 
tuted of the three divisions, or of any or either 
of the three. The safety of our people hangs 
upon it; the safety of our States hangs upon it; 
all the elements of national safety hang upon 
the observance of that division of the func- 
tions of government. It is the greatest act in 
the progress of modern civilization as con- 
trasted with the ancient and the Eastern, which 
combined all functions in one supreme head. 
It withholds each department of power from 
assuming either of the other essential powers 
of the Government, that the people may be 
saved from the tyranny of irresponsible au- 
thority. 

‘“* The claim made on the other side confuses 
and merges them in so far as you are asked to 
exercise judicial functions in the determination 
of rights. The very language used this morn- 
ing was, that your powers were coextensive in 
this matter with those of a court trying a pro- 
ceeding by guo warranto. Are you, then, a 
ye under the third article of the Constitu- 
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“T therefore think it may be assumed that 
the indefinite language of this act of Congress 
confers,no such powers as claimed upon this 
delegated commission, organized to tide over 
a difficulty, and to do the ministerial act of 
counting the votes in the stead of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

‘‘T have spoken of the narrow circuit of dis- 
cretion that surrounded the ministerial act of 
counting. 

‘“* Now, what is that narrow circuit of discre- 
tion? It is broad enough to ascertain whether 
the papers before you as certificates are genuine 
and not counterfeit, and are duly and truly 
verified by State authority as required under 
the Constitution and laws. It is broad enough 
to ascertain whether the Electoral College has 
complied with the law. This is a ministerial 
examination. Do the papers upon their face 
contain evidence of fraud, of doubt, of irregu- 
larity, of error? Is Certificate No. 2 on its 
face more regular, more free from apparent 
fraud, more worthy of being received in evi- 
lence, than Certificate No.1? Is Certificate 
No. 3 a truer certificate, more in compliance 
with law, and bearing upon its face the 
greater evidences of its authenticity? Which 
is the authentic certificate and the authen- 
ticated vote? These are the questions to be 
ministerially settled. Neither Congress nor 
any officers created by it have the right to re- 
count popular votes; for the Constitution says 
expressly it is the electoral votes that are to 
be counted—not the popular vote. Over this 
Congress has no power under the presidential 
clauses of the Constitution. 

“Every phase of the discussion confronts 
us, in a narrower or broader circle of reasoning, 
with this one question, Are you to revise and 
adjudicate all the proceedings of State elec- 
tions for electors of President .and of all State 
tribunals relating thereto appointed by State 
laws? We always come around to that. Or 
are you to count what is properly certified and 
presented to you? If you affirm the first 
proposition, you must declare the Constitution 
amended by this tribunal—ipso facto amended ; 
so that it shall read: ‘ Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors equal,’ etc., subject, 
however, to revision by the Congress of the 
United States, who shall have power to overrule 
the State authorities in determining the college 
of electors. Would the Constitution ever have 
been adopted with that construction ? 

‘““We are brought inevitably to such an 
amendment by construction. Yet the Consti- 
tution sought to preserve absolutely the right 
of the State to appoint its electors without 
Federal dictation. It required every ballot to 
be cast on the same day throughout the Union, 
that it might be free from every centralized 
influence. Every member of the commission 
knows what the history of the adoption of this 
clause is; and yet we are brought perpetually 
by the claims of the other side to this one 
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uestion: Shall we now go on and complete 
the absorption of this most absolute, indepen- 
dent, and unquestioned right of the States to 
appoint their electors in their own way, and 
hold that it is subject to revision and change 
by the two Houses of Congress? 

‘The objectors asked, Are we, then, to take 
the certificate of the proper State officers 
against the truth? Is there any reason why, 
on the other hand, it should not be asked, Are 
we to take the certificate of these fifteen gentle- 
men against the truth? There is a necessity 
in public affairs, and in the very organization 
of society and of political communities—an ab- 
solute necessity—to have some final jurisdic- 
tion. There must be, somewhere, an authority 
by which we stand, even if it be impeached by 
charges of fraud. Where is that authority ? 
Is it here? Is it in the Governor? Is it in the 
canvassing board? Is it in the State Legisla- 
ture? Is it in the State judiciary? Where is 
it? I submit that, for the purposes of this 
case and under the Constitution and laws, it 
is found where the State authority concludes ; 
and that if the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, in manner, in time, in substance, 
so far as shown by the duly certified results, 
are conformed to, there is the determination 
of the case. 

“T regret to pause, may it please the com- 
missioners, to repel the suggestions made 
against this returning board. It was said that 
the court had found their return fraudulent. 
There is no evidence in the records of the 
court that that allegation is true. I have read 
the decision, and, in answering their argument, 
I must say there is not an allusion to the fact 
that that canvassing board acted fraudulently. 
It was alleged that their action, which had 
conformed to the action two years before, was 
a misinterpretation of their rights under the 
law; and in the document submitted a few 
moments ago to the commissioners, I think 
on the second page, there is a copy of the 
essential section of the law. The important 
language of the act to which I wish to call the 
attention of the commissioners, in the statutes 
of Florida regulating the powers of this board, 
is this: 

If any such returns shall be shown or shall ap- 
se to be so irregular, false, or fraudulent, that the 

oard shall be unable to determine the true vote for 
any such officer or member, they shall so certify, 
and shall not include such return in their determina- 
tion and declaration. 


“Thus it will be seen that the canvassing 
board of Florida were to inquire if these re- 
turns appeared to be so irregular, false, or 
frandulent, that the board was unable to ascer- 
tain the true vote. That was their function. 
In exercising that function they not merely 
passed upon the returns of the county can- 
vassers, but upon the certified results in pre- 
cincts. : 

“The court said they had overstepped the 
law. And here I must remind the gentlemen 
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composing the commission, that, when they 
made the recanvass which I have styled Can- 
vass No. 2, under order of the Supreme Court 
of Florida, it will appear they then reported 
not only the result in respect to Governor, 
but they also reported the result in respect 
to electors. That result of the second can- 
vass showed the election of the Hayes electors, 
but by a reduced majority. These electors 
appear to have run two or three hundred 
votes ahead of the State ticket, and the re- 
canvass left them still some two hundred 
majority. That appeared on the record. It 
does not appear on the printed document 
which has been submitted on the other side 
here, I suppose, because the court ruled that 
they intended their order to only apply to 
State officers; and therefore they struck out, 
after it had once gone in the record, the result 
as to the electors; but it was originally a part 
of the proceedings under order of the court, 
which, if gone into, will show the fact that 
not only Canvass No. 1 showed the election 
of’ the Hayes electors, but Canvass No. 2 had, 
under. the order and in accordance with the 
ruling of the Supreme Court, showed both the 
election of the Democratic State ticket and the 
election of the Hayes electors. 

“Then we come to Canvass No. 3, made 
after the college was functus officio, and there 
you find that, not satisfied at all, they ap- 
pointed a new board of State canvassers. From 
that new board they left out the Attorney- 
General of the State. This, I suppose, was 
owing to the fact that his opinion had been, as 
to the law of the case in many points of the 
canvass, with the Republican members of the 
board. These papers which have been laid on 
your desk show that, instead of the Attorney- 
General being a member of the new State can- 
vassing board, the Treasurer of the State was 
substituted. 

‘Now, I ask if you are to recognize can- 
vass after canvass, and the changing results of 
partisan affiliations, the changing desires of in- 
dividuals, the changing influences surrounding 
the canvassing board, and the whole political 
aspect of the State? Are you to change your 
rules of law, and to say that canvass after can- 
vass may be made after function exhausted, 
and that the last canvass made under the cir- 
cumstances should prevail, ex post facto entire- 
ly, ex post facto by law authorizing it, ex post 
Jacto by executive authority, ex post facto by 
the constitution of the board, ex post facto by 
the exhaustion of the functions of the officers 
themselves elect, ex post facto because the very 
terms of the officers elected had expired ? 

‘“*The case is made when it is found to be in 
accordance with Constitution and law in time, 
pry er eer of authenticity. 

an it be upset es, if legal provision is 
made therefor. —~<W here?” says die pecdlicnad. 
I answer, Within the jurisdiction where the 
laws provide for the appellate or original de- 
termination of rights. ‘But,’ says the gentle- 
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man, ‘suppose no such provision of law is 
made?’ Then I answer, that a casus omissus of 
proper authority is no reason for the usurpa- 
tion of that authority where not a scintilla ot 
constitutional law has placed it. If the allega- 
tion were true, it simply shows the necessity 
of further legislation where that legislation 
ought to exist. If it be untrue, the whole 
ground and fabric of the argument here falls 
to the ground.” 

The President : “ I inquire of counsel for the 
information merely of the commission, that 
we may know how to act in consultation, Do 
you propose to offer evidence before proceed- 
ing to the argument?” 

Mr. Merrick: ‘* Mr. O’Conor requests me to 
answer your honor that we expect to offer evi- 
dence, which is now here, before proceeding 
with the argument. We have been under the 
impression that the evidence was already be- 
fore the commission, without any necessity for 
a further offer on our part.” 

The. President: “That is sufficient, sir. 
What is the proposition of counsel on the other 
side?” 

Mr. Evarts: “ We have no evidence to offer, 
unless there should be a determination to ad- 
mit evidence inquiring into facts, and evidence 
should be produced against us which we should 
then need to meet.” 

The President: ‘“ Should the commission 
decide to receive evidence, you expect to have 
the privilege of offering it afterward?” 

Mr. Evarts: ‘ We do.” 


Saturpay, February 8, 1877. 


The commission met at half-past ten o’clock 
A. M. pursuant to adjournment, all the mem- 
bers being present. There were also present: 
Hon. Charles O’Conor, of New York, Hon. 
Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, R. L. Mer- 
rick, Esq., of Washington, Ashbel Green, Esq., 
of New Jersey, William OC. Whitney, Esq., of 
New York, of counsel in opposition to Certifi- 
cate No. 1; Hon. William M. Evarts, of New 
York, Hon. E. W. Stoughton, of New York, 
Hon. Stanley Matthews, of Ohio, Hon. Samuel 
Shellabarger, of Ohio, of counsel in opposition 
to Certificates Nos. 2 and 3. 

The President: “I will state to the coun- 
sel at the bar that the proceedings under Rule 
4 are concluded. Proceedings will now take 
place under Rule 3, two counsel ona side being 
allowed. ; 

“Doubtless some question will arise as to 
the best mode of proceeding. It occurs to the 
Chair, without speaking for the commission, 
that a convenient and just mode may be that 
counsel representing the objectors to Certificate 
No. 1 should make their offers of proof in a 
concise, well-arranged, classified form, and then 
that the counsel representing the objectors to 
the second certificate should make their offers 
of proof, based, of course, upon the condition 
that proof should be admitted, it being under- 
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stood by the Chair that they probably may ob- 
ject to all proofs on the part of the counsel 
representing objections to Certificate No. 1. 
They can therefore make their provisional of- 
fers of proof in case there shall be a decision 
that proofs are admissible. Then the commis- 
sion will have before it a case, and so will the 
bar. The case then would be, if that course 
should be adopted and pursued, the certificates 
with the accompanying papers, the objections, 
and the offers of proof upon which the counsel 
on the one side and the other would be heard. 
Then the commission would in a great degree 
have before it the whole case, and all the ques- 
tions that arise under it. 

Mr. O’Conor: oak ‘President and gentle- 
men of the commission: Advised of the posi- 
tion which this controversy stood in, and the 
stage of it at which we had arrived, by the 
question somewhat suddenly propounded last 
evening to us before the adjournment, I have 
endeavored in the interim to adjust a statement 
of what seemed to me to be desirable matter in 
the nature of evidence to be laid before this 
commission. 

““T did not prepare that exactly in the form 
of an offer of evidence; but, although that be 
not its form, that is the substance of what I 
have written, which presently I will read, there 
not having been time even to make a fair copy 
of it, much less to have it printed. 

“* My object in framing what I propose to 
read to the court was not to conform to 
any particular view that I have heard exactly 
from any quarter, but to place the commission 
in possession of the general facts of the case in 
this brief and condensed form, so that the 
proper course of proceeding might go on, and 
that proper course be adjudged of and deter- 
mined in a fair view of the matter by the com- 
mission. 

“TI now proceed to read the paper on which 
I have written our propositions: 

‘“**1, On December 6, 1876, being the reg- 
ular law-day, both the Tilden and the Hayes 
electors respectively met and cast their votes, 
and transmitted the same to the seat of Gov- 
ernment. Every form prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, or by any law bearing on the subject, 
was equally complied with by each of the rival 
eleetoral colleges, unless there be a difference 
between them in this: The certified lists pro- 
vided for in section 136 of the Revised Statutes 
were, as to the Tilden electors, certified by the 
Attorney-General; and were, as to the Hayes 
electors, certified by Mr. Stearns, then Gov- 
ernor. All this appears of record, and no ad- 
ditional evidence is needed in respect to any 
part of it.’ 

** Perhaps I convey no new light by saying 
that, but it is for the sake of presenting as dis- 
tinct matter the view we take. 

**2. A quo warranto was commenced against 
the Hayes electors in the proper court of Flor- 
ida on the said 6th day of December, 1876, 
before they had cast their votes, which event- 
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uated in a judgment against them on the 25th 
of January, 1877. It also determined that the 
Tilden electors were duly appointed. The va- 
lidity and effect of this judgment is determina- 
ble by the record; and no evidence seems to 
be desirable on either side, unless it be thought 
(1) that the Tilden electors should give some 
supplemental proof of the precise fact that the 
writ of guo warranto was served before the 
Hayes electors cast their votes, and (2) unless 
it be desired on the other side to show the en- 
try and pendency of an appeal from the judg- 
ment in the guo warranto.’ 

“With these two possible and very slight 
exceptions the whole case on this branch of it 
depends upon the record. 

“*3. To show what is the common law 
of Florida, and also the true construction of 
the Florida statutes, the Tilden electors desire 
to place before the commission the record 
of a judgment in the Supreme Court of that 
State on a mandamus prosecuted on the rela- 
tion of Mr. Drew, the present Governor of that 
State, by force of which Mr. Stearns was ousted 
and Mr. Drew was admitted as Governor. This 
judgment, together with the court’s opinion, is 
matter of record, and they require no other 
proof; nor is there any technical rule as to the 
manner in which this commission may inform 
itself concerning the laws of Florida.’ 

“If I may be permitted to interject, it will 
be seen that I am endeavoring to show how 
very little there is in the shape of proof to de- 
lay this commission in proceeding directly to 
argument. 

“¢4. The legislation of Florida subsequently 
to December 6, 1876, authorizing a new canvass 
of the electoral vote, dnd the fact of such new 
canvass and the due formal] transmission thereof 
to the seat of Government, in perfect conform- 
ity to the Constitution and laws except that 
they were subsequent in point of time to De- 
cember 6, 1876, are all matters of record, and 
already regularly before the commission. 

“¢5. The only matters which the Tilden 
electors desire to lay before the commission 
by evidence actually extrinsic will now be 
stated. 

‘* ¢T, The Board of State Canvassers, acting 
on certain erroneous views when making their 
canvass, by which the Hayes electors appeared 
to be chosen, rejected wholly the returns from 
the county of Manatee, and parts of returns 
from each of the following counties : Hamilton, 
Jackson, and Monroe.’ 

“T trust I have omitted none, but I have 
had no consultation. 

«In so doing the said State board acted with- 
out jurisdiction, as the Circuit and Supreme 
Courts in Florida decided. It was by over- 
ruling and setting aside as not warranted by 
law these rejections, that the courts of Florida 


reached their respective conclusions that Mr. 


Drew was elected Governor, that the Hayes 
electors were usurpers, and that the Tilden 
electors were duly chosen. No evidence that 
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in any view could be called extrinsic is believed 
to be needful in order to establish the conclu- 
sions relied upon by the Tilden electors, except 
duly-authenticated copies of the State canvass’ 
—that is, the erroneous canvass as we consider 
it—‘ and of the returns from the above-named 
four counties, one wholly and in others in part 
rejected by said State canvassers. 

“ «TT, Evidence that Mr. Humphries, a Hayes 
elector, held office under the United States.’ 

“ This may be deemed anticipatory, and per- 
haps not proper to come from me. 

“6, Judging from the objections taken by 
those supporting the Hayes electors, and the 
opening argument offered in their behalf, the 
supporters of the Tilden electors are led to be- 
lieve that no evidence is needed or intended to 
be offered by the supporters of the Hayes elec- 
tors, except: first, that the above-mentioned 
appeals were taken; and secondly, that Mr. 

umphries had resigned.’ 

“If I may be permitted to say a word, the 
commission will perceive that I have acted 
here with a view to support my idea that the 
facile method is to take these proofs subjected 
to all quéstion; that there is not enough of 
matter to produce delay or confusion or con- 
flict in respect of those extrinsic proofs that 
give rise to a judgment in discretion that it 
might beinconvenient. On the contrary, there 
is so little, and ‘it is almost so completely pure 
matter that might be called of record, that we 
can get rid of the matter of evidence very 
promptly and easily and beneficially as to time 
and as to results, unless the commission please 
to adopt such a method as will make us, on 
the first little scrap of testimony being offered, 
present our whole case $n both sides, and have 
the whole merits decided.” 

Mr. Black: “If your honors please, I think 
the suggestions that have come from the com- 
missioners, and what has been said by Mr. 
O’Conor, as well as what has fallen from the 
gentlemen on the other side, relate to the 
most important duty that you have to perform; 
and therefore I shall be pardoned, I trust, for 
making a remark or two at this moment.” 

The President: “Do you desire to make fur- 
ther offers of proof?” : 

Mr. Black: “No, sir; I desire to suggest the 
course of proceeding which I think this tri- 
bunal is bound, by its legal duties, to take, for 
the purpose of reaching the justice of this 
cause.” 

The President: “It is not the moment for 
argument now.” 

Mr. Black: “It is the moment for suggesting 
the course of proceeding and our rights with 
reference to the evidence which is to be given. 
I insist upon it that the evidence is in, and that 
we are not bound to make any offer at all.” 

The President: ‘That, I think, is part of 
your argument after the cause is set down for 
argument, and not a preliminary statement.” 

Mr. Commissioner Miller: “‘ Let me suggest 
that Mr. O’Conor has made a proposition to 


submit certain evidence. If counsel on the 
other side have no objection to it, there is no 
occasion for further argument. If counsel on 
the other side submit to have that evidence 
come in, it will come in, and we can go on.” 

The President: “I think Judge Black had 
better defer until we hear from Mr. Evarts; 
otherwise there may be misunderstanding. We 
will hear Mr. Evarts.”’ 

Mr. Evarts: ‘‘ The question whether the cer- 
tificates transmitted from the States that fall 
within the warrant of such transmission by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States 
constitute the material upon which the duty of 
counting the vote of the State is to proceed, 
or whether the authority vested by the Con- 
stitution with the power to count can seek or 
receive extrinsic evidence of any kind, in any 
form, to be added to the certificates in the 
hands of the President of the Senate under 
the Constitution, is no doubt a principal in- 
quiry of law and of jurisdiction in this com- 
mission, which, once settled upon principle 
and by your decision, will go to a certain ex- 
tent in superseding or predetermining your 
action upon the merits.” 

Mr. Commissioner Strong: ‘ Mr. Evarts, al- 
low me to suggest that perhaps I do not under- 
stand Mr. O’Conor’s position. I have not un- 
derstood Mr. O’Conor as offering evidence at 
all. He has suggested what he supposes to be 
in evidence, and suggested what he might offer; 
but there has been no offer made, 80 far as I 
have understood him. If there has been an 
offer made, your province, it seems to me, is 
simply to withhold objection, or to object to 
the admission of the evidence so offered.” 

Mr. Evarts: ‘“ Am I to understand that my 
objection cannot be accompanied with any 
observation?” 

Mr. Commissioner Miller: “If you object, 
we will hear argument. We cannot hear argu- 
ment before anything is offered.” 

Mr. Commissioner Bradley: ‘I understand 
Mr. O’Conor to suggest that the extrinsic evi- 
dence mentioned by him be received provision- 
ally for the purpose of the argument, and not 
to be decided upon by the commission at pres- 
ent. That is what I understood Mr. O’Conor. 
If that is his position, then it is simply a ques- 
tion of convenience whether that would be the 
better course, or whether we had better have 
an argument upon the question of the admissi- 
bility of evidence now alone, before going into 
an argument on the merits. As the argument 
on the admissibility of evidence would neces- 
sarily greatly involve the merits, it seems to 
me, unless counsel on the other side have for- 
cible objections to that plan, Mr. O’Conor’s 
suggestion is a good one, because it would 
then unify the argument—make one argument 
of the whole case; and the court, upon the 
close of it, would decide both questions: first, 
whether the argument was admissible; and, if 
it was, then as to its effect.” 

Mr. Commissioner Hoar: ‘“‘ Mr. President, 


oral 


it 
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suppose Mr. O’Conor’s offer of testimony be 
objected to by the other side, and then the 
commission hear the argument of the case as 
it then stands, resembling more nearly than 
any other judicial proceeding that I think of 
an argument made on a demurrer to the plain- 
tiff’s evidence, the evidence not being consid- 
ered as in, but as offered.” 

The President: ‘That was the view of the 
Chair.” 

Mr. Commissioner Hoar: ‘‘ Now, if we should 
hear the counsel on both sides on the case pre- 
sented by the certificates which are before the 
commission, upon the offer of evidence made 
by Mr. O’Conor; and objected to by the other 
side, it seems to me that that would present 
(I do not know what other questions may arise 
in the case) one principal question of the case 
in the most clear, convenient, and quick form.” 

Mr. Commissioner Thurman: ‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inquire of counsel who 
support Certificate No. 1, what objection they 
have to all the evidence being received subject 
to all exceptions, not precluding any objection 
to it whatsoever? It appears from the state- 
ment of Mr. O’Conor that the testimony to be 

roduced by him is.in a very small compass. 

ow great may be the volume of testimony, if 
any, produced on the other side, I do not 
know. But what objection is there, as this is 
a trial not by jury but by a court, to receiving 
all this testimony subject to all exceptions, and 
then arguing its admissibility with the main 
argument in the cause, allowing counsel, if 
- it become necessary by the adoption of that 
eourse, more time than the third rule allows— 
such further time as may be necessary in order 
to consider the question of the admissibility of 
the evidence as well as the main question? 
What objection is there to that? I should like 
Mr. Evarts to answer.” 

The President: ‘In the absence of other 
discussion, I will state the view of the Chair. 
I shall regard the paper read by Mr. O’Conor 
as an offer of proof. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mains to the other side except to object or 
waive objections.” 

Mr. Evarts: ‘‘Then I am not prepared to 
reply to Mr. Commissioner Thurman.” 

The President: “It is hardly necessary, be- 
cause you are to have full argument as well as 
a brief explanation of the objection.” 

Mr. Evarts: ‘I rose to speak to the precise 
point-—” 

The President: ‘Do you object to the offer 
of proof?” 

Mr. Commissioner Thurman: “TI suggest that 
Mr. Evarts ought to answer my inquiry.” 

Mr. Evarts: “I rose originally to speak to 
the very point to which Mr. Commissioner 
Thurman has drawn my attention.” 

The President: ‘‘ Very well, sir; you may 
reply to that inquiry. I wished to get at the 
case as soon as may be. That was my pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Evarts: “I will be as brief as I can, 
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and certainly fall quite within the fifteen min- 
utes. The proposition is that the preparation 
of the case, as ready for argument upon its ex- 
hausted and completed merits on either alter- 
native of the views of this commission as to 
the exclusion or admission of evidence, shall 
be made up by provisional acceptance of the 
mass of proof, whatever it may be, to be dis- 
cussed as to admissibility and pertinency and 
efficacy in the conclusions of the tribunal as a 
part of the final argument. That I understand 
to be the proposition. 

“The difficulty with that is, it requires the 
inclusion of all the countervailing proof that 
we, opposing their certificate or supporting 
ours, have a right to present under some de- 
termination of this court as to that right; for, 
if you go beyond the evidence furnished from 
the hands of the President of the Senate into 
an inspection and scrutiny of the election in 
the State as upon a trial of right to the office, 
then we say that the tribunal that accepts that 
task and is to fulfill that duty is to receive 
evidence that will make the scrutiny judicial 
and complete, from the primary deposit of the 
votes to the conclusion of the election. Now, 
this commission, as I suppose, does not con- 
template a provisional introduction of all that 
evidence, oral, documentary, record, and other- 
wise, on our part, which comes in without ob-' 
Pcie and subject only to the sifting of a 

nal argument. That is my suggestion in ref- 
erence to this intimation of convenience of a 
de bene esse introduction of evidence. The evi- 
dence by which, under the instruction of this 
commission that we have the right, we are let 
into a scrutiny of the election in Florida, is a 
scrutiny which can only be exhausted by oral 
testimony and by the fundamental original 
transactions of the eléction. That is the diffi- 
culty in selecting a part of the evidence to be 
admitted provisionally as furnishing the ground 
and area of a final discussion, because it does 
not include the evidence upon both sides which, 
under some post hec determination of the court 
on the final argument, may be properly intro- 
ducible. 

“Now, I object to the evidence now of- 
fered.” 

Mr. Commissioner Miller: “Mr. President 
I move that counsel on each side be allowed 
two hours to discuss the question raised by Mr. 
Evarts’s objection to testimony, as to whether 
any other testimony will be considered by this 
commission than that which was laid before 
the two Houses by the presiding officer of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. Commissioner Thurman: ‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent: Suppose, then, that the commission should 
decide that further evidence should be consid- 
ered, we should not have determined one thing 
as to what that further evidence should be. We 
should only have decided that evidence beyond 
the mere face of the papers presented by the 
President of the Senate to the two Houses 
should be received, but we should not have ad- 
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vanced one single step toward deciding what 
kind of evidence should be received. Here 
the two Houses have sent this inquiry to this 
commission, with all the powers that the two 
Houses, acting separately or together, possess ; 
and obviously on that bare statement the ques- 
tion arises, What powers have the Houses ?— 
what may the Houses—not by main force, 
but what may they constitutionally—receive as 
testimony? And that question is for us to de- 
cide; for, whatever they may constitutionally 
receive as testimony in deciding this question, 
it will be certainly admitted that we, having 
their powers, may receive. And that brings 
up the question suggested by the counsel who 
last spoke. I think, therefore, while I am per- 
fectly willing that this question shall be argued 
—and indeed it ought to be argued—the scope 
of the argument must go much further than 
that suggested by Mr. Justice Miller, and it 
must embrace the question of whether or not 
we are to take into consideration the testimony 
that has been taken by either of the Houses, 
and also the question what further testimony 
may be offered here. Therefore, I think the 
question to be submitted for argument ought 
not to be narrowed to the mere question of 
whether we can go beyond the face of the 
—— that were handed in and opened by the 

resident of the Senate; for when we have de- 
cided that, if it be decided one way that we 
can go further, we have not advanced one 
single step toward deciding what we can re- 
ceive, and we should have to have another 
argument.” 

Mr. Commissioner Miller: “I am willing to 
modify the motion in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Ohio.” 

The President: “The motion, as modified, 
is as follows: 7 

‘That counsel be allowed two hours on each 
side to discuss the question whether any evi- 
dence will be considered by the commission 
that was not submitted to the two Houses by 
the President of the Senate; and if so, what 
evidence can properly be considered; and also 
the question, What is the evidence now before 
the commission? 

The President: ‘The question recurs on the 
original motion of Mr. Justice Miller, as mod- 
ified.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

The President: “The order of speaking will 
be that indicated yesterday, unless othet wise in- 
structed by the commission. One of the counsel 
supporting the objections to Certificate No. 1 
willopen. Both the counsel supporting the ob- 
jections to Certificate No. 2 will follow. Then 
the other counsel supporting the objections to 
Certificate No. 1 will close. The case is before 
you under the motion of Mr. Justice Miller al- 
ready adopted by the commission, and, if the 
counsel are ready, the commission is ready to 
hear them.” 

Mr. O’Conor: “TI hope I may be allowed to 
say, Mr. President, that your direction to pro- 


ceed immediately in an argument which ap- 
pears to us to involve essentially the whole 
merits, has rather confused our order of battle. 
We bow to it, however, most respectfully ; but 
it somewhat embarrasses us; and it has not 
been thought that it would answer any useful 
purpose to make the counsel who is expected 
to deliver the reply to also deliver an opening. 
It would be clumsy and inconvenient in a great 
many respects; and we have had some diffi- 
culty in arranging so as to present a fair and 
proper argument covering the whole ground 
to-day, without consuming too much of our 
three hours. It appears to us that Judge Black 
and Mr. Merrick should be allowed to divide the 
time that we consider it proper to occupy to- 
day, if that is agreeable to the commission.” 

The President (to the commission): ‘Shall 
three counsel be allowed to speak on each side, 
if they desire, without enlarging the time? 
That is the motion.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Merrick: ‘“ Mr. President and gentlemen 
of the commission: The order passed by the 
honorable commission this morning, as re- 
marked by Mr. O’Conor, has somewhat changed 
our order of battle, and we are compelled, 
though but indifferently prepared, to enter upon 
the discussion of the grave and important ques- 
tions which you have required ustoargue. We 
came into court expecting to proceed regularly 
with the Florida case; and, believing that the 
testimony taken by the committees of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives upon this 


subject was regularly before the commission as- 


testimony in the case, without being liable to 
any objection on account of its formality, sup- 


posed that its effect and ultimate admissibility 


would be considered by the court when it came 
finally to determine the main questions in- 
volved in the cause. But that case is practi- 
cally suspended for the present, and the coun- 
sel are required to argue an abstract proposi- 
tion of law submitted by the commission, in- 
volving an inquiry into the general powers of 
this commission under the organic act, and as 
to what evidence is now before you, and what 
further evidence it may be competent for coun- 
sel to offer and introduce. 

“ First, then, may it please your honors, as 
to the powers of the commission. The law of 
the United States under which this commission 
has been established and organized provides as 
follows in regard to electoral certificates from 
States which have sent up duplicate or tripli- 
cate certificates, and to any of which objec- 
tions may be made at the time such certificates 
are opened in the presence of the two Houses: 


When all such objections so made to any certifi- 
cate, vote, or paper from a State shall have been 
received and read, all such certificates, votes, and 
papers so objected to, and all papers accompanying 
the same, together with such objections, shall be 
forthwith submitted to said commission, which 
shall proceed to consider the same, with the same 
powers, if any, now possessed for that purpose by the 
two Houses, acting separately or together, and, by a 
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majority of votes, decide whether any and what votes 
from such State are the votes provided for by the 
Constitution of the United States, and how many 
and what persons were duly appointed electors in 
such State, and may therein take into view such pe- 
titions, depositions, and other papers, if any, as shall 
by the Constitution and now existing law be compe- 
tent and pertinent in such consideration. 


“The language that I have read from the 
law embraces a succinet and clear declaration 
of the powers of this commission, and is the 
only part, I believe, that has direct reference to 
the testimony we regard as at present before the 
commission. As tothe formal regularity of the 
evidence that is already before you, I presume 
there can be no objection. A question was 
raised in each of the two Houses of Congress 
after the late presidential election, early in 
their session, as to what votes, if any, should be 
counted from tne States of Florida, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Oregon. Upon that ques- 
tion committees were duly appointed under 
the authority of the respective Houses to take 
testimony. In reference to the case of Flori- 
da, the committees from the two Houses re- 
spectively proceeded to that State and took 
testimony in accordance with the uniform 
methods and custom adopted by committees 
representing Congress and discharging duties 
similar to those imposed upon these commit- 
tees. That testimony, having been so taken, was 
returned to the two Houses of Congress; and 


when objection was made to the counting of 


the votes from that State at the time they were 
opened by the President of the Senate, in pur- 
suance of the mandate of that portion of the 
law to which I have referred, the certificates 
from the State of Florida, being three in num- 
ber, with the papers accompanying those cer- 
tificates and the objections and the evidence 
that had been taken by the committees of the 
House in reference to the regularity and the 
legality of the vote contained in these certifi- 
cates, were all transmitted to this commission. 
I respectfully submit that this evidence, so 
transmitted, is now before this commission and 
properly in the cause. Wherever either House 
of Congress has assumed to exercise the power 
of instituting an inquiry into a disputed fact, 
it has uniformly appointed special committees 
or invested standing committees with author- 
ity to summon witnesses and take testimony 
in regard to that fact; and in this case each of 
the two Houses appointed its committee to 
take testimony upon the issue raised in refer- 
ence to the electoral vote of Florida. That 
testimony was regularly returned to the two 
Houses, that were to act upon that vote under 
the Constitution of the United States; and such 
as was taken by the committee of the House 
has been transmitted by the House in joint ses- 
sion to this commission, which possesses and 
is to exercise all the power of the two Houses, 
or either of them, in the premises. 

“TI therefore presume, may it please your 
honors, that there can be no question in refer- 
ence to the regularity of that testimony, what- 
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ever question may be raised in reference to its 
admissibility, under the issues you are to try 
and in reference to its effect upon those issues. 
I speak now of the mass of testimony generally 
that was laid upon this table, and respectfully 
submit that it is now before the commission, 
and, so far as I am advised, there is no other 
evidence, with the exception, possibly, of some 
relating to the particular hour of the day at 
which the writ of guo warranto was served 
upon what have been called the Hayes electors; 
and with that exception, as stated in the paper 
read by Mr. O’Conor this morning, I believe 
there is no question upon which the counsel 
for the objectors propose to offer any extrinsic 
evidence whatever. 

‘** This evidence, which has thus been sent to 
the commission by the two Houses, is of two 
separate and distinct characters. First, there 
is the evidence that was inclosed in the cer- 
tificates returned from the State of Florida. 
There were, as I have stated, three certificates: 
the first certificate being that of the Hayes 
electors, accompanied by the certificate of the 
Governor of Florida given to those electors; 
the second certificate was accompanied by the 
certificate of the Attorney-General of Florida; 
and the third was accompanied by certain ju- 
dicial records, which, under the express Jan- 
guage of the organic act, were referred to this 
body for their consideration. 

‘The other testimony, to which I have al- 
ready referred, was extrinsic evidence, taken 
by the committee acting under the authority 
and in obedience to the mandate of the House 
of Representatives. 

‘And I may remark that, when the House 
committee took this testimony, there was full 
opportunity given to all parties interested in 
the result of the inquiry to summon whatever 
witnesses they might desire to have examined, 
and to cross-examine all that were brought 
forward. ‘The examination-in-chief was taken 
with the regularity of all the rules of evidence, 
and cross-examination was permitted with the 
broadest latitude those rules allow. And if 
we were required to repeat the experience of 
that committee under the authority of this 
commission, and retake that evidence, there 
could probably be no witness summoned who 
was not before the committee, possibly no 
question propounded that was not propounded 
by some by some of the members of that com- 
mittee, and no cross-interrogatory propounded 
that was not propounded, and ‘the answer to 
which is not now before this honorable tribu- 


“But as this commission is invested with all 
the powers of Congress, under the law, the 
question recurs upon the materiality and admis- 
sibility of the evidence, without regard to its 
form; and this brings me to the inquiry as to 
what are its powers. I owe your honors an 
apology for undertaking to argue so important 
a subject, for I did not come into court pre- 
pared to perform that duty ; andin assuming to 
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discharge it now, I am submitting myself to 
that subordination that prevails in the profes- 
sion, and obey the orders of my senior counsel. 

“Tt was said, in the opening statement made 
by the objectors upon the other side, that this 
commission possessed no other than simply a 
power to perform a ministerial duty; that it 
possessed no other than a power to enumerate 
the votes; that the certificate of the Governor 
of the State was final and conclusive, and there 
was no authority in this commission, whatever 
might be the proof, to correct that certificate 
for mistake or vacate it for fraud. They told 
you that it imported absolute verity beyond 
the reach of any evidence, however strong and 
however conclusive, and beyond the reach of 
the power of the State itself either to correct, 
modify, or annulit; and, carrying out the posi- 
tion assumed by the objectors on the other 
side, it would follow that if, in reference to 
the certificate of Governor Stearns, Governor 
Stearns himself had, subsequent to the date of 
that certificate, come before the two Houses of 
Congress in sackcloth and ashes, begging on 
behalf of his State to have some error in that 
certificate corrected, it could not be done. If 
he had come with penitential sorrow, confess- 
ing himself to have been guilty of any fraud, 
however enormous—I am merely supposing a 
case—and made it patent that that certificate 
was the representative of a falsehood anda 
fraud, and not of truth, yet the certificate was 
beyond reach of the truth, and it was neces- 
sary to crystallize its falsehood into a practical 
fact. 

‘May it please your honors, in view of that 
position upon the other side, as well as in taking 
appropriate positions in the opening of this ar- 
gument, it becomes necessary to look at that 
paper and see wha‘ it is, and whence it derives 
this extraordinary sanctity—infinitely holy, be- 
yond any judicial record, and beyond any rec- 
ord that can be made between nations in their 
most solemn compacts. By the act of Con- 
gress, section 136 of the Revised Statutes, it is 
provided as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Executive of each State 
to cause three lists of the names of the electors 
of such State to be made and certified, and to be 
delivered to the electors on or before the day on 
pales they are required by the preceding section to 
meet. : 


“There is nothing in this section declaring 
that the certificate to which it refers shall be 
conclusive evidence of anything. There is 
nothing in this section declaring in words as 
to what particular fact that certificate shall 
be directed. There is nothing in this sec- 
tion making it mandatory upon the Governor 
to issue that certificate; and if there had been, 
it would have been something transcending 
the powers of Congress under the Constitution 
t> put there, for Congress could not reach the 
Executive of aStatéby any enactment as to his 
official duty. It was not within the power of 
Congress to make it mandatory upon the Goy- 
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ernor to issue that certificate; and if it was 
not within the power of Congress to make it 
mandatory upon the Executive of a State to 
issue that certificate, can it be possible that it 
was within the power of Congress to say that 
the certificate, if issued, should be conclusive, 
or that the certificate should be necessary 
evidence in the absence of which the electoral 
vote should not be counted? Congress could 
not have required the Executive to issue the 
certificate, and could not have declared that 
the certificate should be the conclusive and 
only evidence of the election of the electors of 
the several States, because, in addition to what 
I have already submitted, the Constitution of 
the United States itself provides for the au- 
thentication of those electors, and that re- 
quirement is for an authentication from them- 
selves; and if Congress superadds to that au- 
thentication an additional anthentication which 
it makes a condition-precedent to counting the 
vote, it would be an act in violation of that 
provision of the Constitution, as well as in con- 
travention of the relations of the Federal to 
the State Government. Ido not question the 
power of Congress to require authentication, 
and to specify whatever manner of authentica- 
tion it desires, in order to relieve any difficulty 
in determining who are the agents appointed 
by the State to cast its electoral vote; but the 
power that I deny to exist is the power to 
specify some authentication as an absolute con- 
dition-precedent to counting the vote, and to 
declare that, in the absence of that authentica- 
tion so required by Congress, the electoral vote 
shall not be counted at all. 

-“ Recurring to that section of the law in the 
Revised Statutes which I have read, I respect- 
fully submit, as a proposition of law, that where 
certificates are required as matters of evidence, 
or where the law specifies evidence of any kind 
going to a particular fact with which the law 
so specifying the evidence is dealing, such evi- 
dence is never regarded in any court of law 
as conclusive beyond the power of rebuttal, 
unless the law specially provides that it shall 
be conclusive. Where the law says that such 
and such a paper or fact shall be evidence of a 
certain conclusion, that fact and that paper so 
specified as evidence of that conclusion are 
never beyond the power of rebuttal, unless the 
law has declared in specific terms that it shall 
—— only evidence, and shall be unimpeach- 
able. 

“T have referred to that clause of the Con- 
stitution which requires the electors to certify 
to their own appointment, and the manner in 
which they have executed their office; and I 
submit in this connection that it is not within 
the power of Congress to tie its hands so that 
it can never inquire into the truth of the due 
appointment of the electors and the electoral 
vote. It is not within the power of Congress to 
estop the two Houses from ascertaining what 
is the true vote. The language of the article 
referred to requires the return of the vote by 
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the electors—requires them to name in their 
ballots the persons voted for as President and 
Vice-President—to make distinct lists—to re- 
turn the certificate of their vote to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate—and then it proceeds as 
follows: 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted, 

‘‘The learned objectors upon the other side 
stated yesterday that the word ‘counted’ was 
the controlling word in the sentence, and that, 
giving that word its proper and only signifi- 
cation, the clause that I have read conferred 
no other power upon the two Houses of Con- 
gress than the power of enumeration. I re- 
spectfully submit that the controlling word in 
that sentence is ‘votes ’—‘ the votes shall then 
be counted’—and that the word ‘ votes’ con- 

trols the word ‘counted ;’ and when you refer 
to the word ‘counted,’ you have to go back 
and see what it is that you are required to 
count. What is it, may it please your honors, 
that is to be counted? It is ‘the votes;’ and 
if those votes are cast by persons not duly ap- 
pointed electors under the law of the State, 
they are not votes; and when you count them, 
you count something the Constitution did not 
authorize you to count. Therefore, in execut- 
ing your duties under this clause, you must, 
before you count, ascertain what are votes. 
Having ascertained what are votes, you count 
those votes, throwing aside whatever ballots 
you shall find that are not votes. Under this 
article of the Constitution, and this particular 
clause of the article, I respectfully submit that 
there is in the two Houses of Congress a power 
to determine what are votes. 

“Then the question arises as to how far you 
shall go in taking testimony to determine what 
are votes; but, as preliminary to that question, 
I beg leave to add that, if the Constitution has 
devolved upon the twe Houses of Congress the 
duty of counting the votes—the true votes— 
and the necessary power of determining what 
are the true votes, Congress possesses no power 
to say what shall be conclusive and unimpeach- 
able evidence of those votes; but in the per- 
formance of their high function the two 
Houses must ascertain what are the true votes, 
without any limitation placed upon them by 
Congress, and without being so restrained that 
they cannot go into the inquiry as to the truth. 
Congress may prescribe modes of anthenti- 
cation, but merely modes of authentication as 
aids, and not as conclusive evidence or re- 
straints upon the Houses in their action. We 
therefore submit that any legitimate evidence 
going to determine what are the true votes is 

roper and competent evidence before this tri- 

unal. 

‘And, may it please your honors, upon the 
question of whether you can go behind the 
certificate of the Executive of the State, and 
whether the certificate is conclusive or not 
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upon Congress, I beg to refer you to a high 
and most responsible authority—an authority 
that has the sanction of some of the most dis- 
tinguished names that now adorn the passing 
history of the Republic. In 1873 the question 
came before Congress as to the counting of 
the Louisiana vote. The electors met; they 
voted ; they sent up to the President of the 
Senate the certificate required by Article 
XIf. of amendments to the Constitution, 
stating for whom they had voted, and inclosed 
in that certificate so sent up the certificate of 
the recognized Governor of Louisiana certify- 
ing to their due appointment; and all their 
proceedings were regular on their face from 
beginning to end. There was no objection 
made, and none intimated, to those proceed- 
ings, because of their nonconformity to the 
statutes of the United States. When that vote 
was opened, objection was made to it; but, 
prior to the time when the vote was opened, 
it was understood that there was some difficul- 
ty in reference to that vote, of some kind or 
other. The Senate of the United States directed 
its Committee on Privileges and Elections to 
inquire into the circumstances attending the 
election of the electors of that State. That 
committee went into the inquiry; it examined 
witnesses, and they were also cross-examined. 
All the facts that were needed and desired 
lying behind that certificate were gone into 
fully by that committee. Having gone into all 
those facts, they made their report to the Sen- 
ate. In that report, made February 10, 1878 
(which is to be found on page 1218 of the Con- 
gressional Globe, part 2, third session of the 
Forty-second Congress), the chairman of the 
committee, one of the honorable commissioners 
whom I have now the privilege of addressing, 
states as follows: 

If Congress chooses to go behind the Governor’s 
certificate and inquire who had been chosen as elec- 
tors, it is not violating any principle of the right of 
the States to prescribe what shall be the evidence of 
the election oF electors, but it is simply going behind 
the evidence as prescribed by an act of Congress ; 
and, thus going behind the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor, we find that the official returns of the election 
of electors from the various parishes of Louisiana 
had never been counted by anybody having author- 
ity to count them. 


“In the conclusion of the report Senator 
Morton says: 

Whether it is competent for the two Houses, 
under the twenty-second joint rule (in regard to the 
eonstitutionality of which the committee here give 
no opinion), to go behind the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor of the State, to inquire whether the votes for 
electors have ever been counted by the legal return- 
ing board created by the law of the State, or whether, 
in making such count, the board had before them 
the official returns, the committee offer no sugges- 
tions, but present only a statement of the facts as 
they understand them. : 


“ Now, in reference to the power of the joint 
rule of the two Houses, it is proper, before I 
proceed further, that I should make a single 
remark. That joint rule could give to the two 
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Houses no power they did not possess under © 


the Constitution. It could neither enlarge nor 
abridge their constitutional powers. It is be- 
yond the authority of Congress, or of any other 
tribunal, to enlarge or abridge the powers with 
which the Constitution has vested that body. 
A joint rule might formulate that power; a 


joint rule might indicate the manner in which. 


that power should be exercised ; a joint rule 
might prescribe the methods of proceeding in 
the execution of the power; but it could nei- 
ther give power nor diminish power. In this 
report the only objection made to the vote of 
Louisiana is, that the returns for electors in that 
State had never been canvassed or counted. It 
was conceded that the certificate of the Govern- 
or was regular—perfectly regular on its face; 
and the honorable chairman of the committee, 
after stating those facts, says that he declines 
to make any suggestion to Congress as to what 
disposition ought to be made of the vote. 

“May it please your honors, the evidence 
taken by that committee was before the two 
Houses of Congress when they met to count 
the vote four years ago. The intimation of the 
objection in the report was before those two 
Houses, and that intimation found shape and 
substance and form in a motion made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, that the vote of Lou- 
isiana should not be counted. I am aware that 
that Senator at the time maintained that Lou- 
isiana was not a State bearing such relation to 
the Federal Union as authorized her to par- 
ticipate in the election of a Chief Magistrate; 
but in that position, it is a well-known political 
and historical fact, few or none of the Sen- 
ators sympathized. He made his motion, stat- 
ing different grounds for the motion; but the 
only ground before the Senate, conceding that 
Louisiana was a State and could participate in 
that election—the only ground before the two 
Houses of Congress upon which her vote could 
be excluded by any possibility or under the 
process of any sophistry or logic—was that, 
although the certificate of the Governor to the 
election of the electors was regular in form, 
yet the return lying behind that certificate, and 
upon which that certificate purported. to be 
founded, had never been canvassed. The ques- 
tion came up for determination in the Senate 
on the 12th day of February, 1873 (as will be 
seen by reference to page 1293 of the same 
volume), and it was voted upon. Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s resolution, that the vote should not be 
counted, was determined in the affirmative, and 
the vote was not counted.” 

Mr. Commissioner Edmunds: “ Have you 
there, and will you read, the resolution adopted 
by the Senate on that occasion?” 

Mr. Merrick: “The only one I have been 
able to find is Mr. Carpenter’s resolution, ‘that 
the votes should not be counted.’ He objected 
to the vote, stating various grounds; but the 
only resolution I have been able to find is a 
simple resolution that the vote of Louisiana 
should not be counted.” 


Mr. Commissioner Edmunds: “ Without 
stating in terms the grounds on which it pro- 
ceeded?” 

Mr. Merrick: “ Yes, sir; I indicated that.” 

Mr. Commissioner Edmunds: “I was only 
inquiring for information.” 

Mr. Merrick: ‘ But I supplemented the in- 
dication by this further statement, that there 
was no ground before the Senate upon which 
the vote could have been excluded, as far as I 
can ascertain from the record, except that the 
vote for electors had not been canvassed. If 
there is any other ground stated in the report 
of the committee, I have been unable to find 
it. Mr. Carpenter entertained a different opin- 
ion from nearly: every Senator as to the pecul- 
iar relations of Louisiana to the Federal Union. 
He may have voted upon that ground; but I 
believe that no other Senator, or not more 
than one or two, shared his opinion. I believe 
his honor who made the inquiry of me voted 
in the affirmative on the resolution that the 
vote should not be counted. 

‘* Now, may it please your honors, I refer to 
this precedent as authority for two proposi- 
tions: First, that the testimony taken by a 
committee of either of the Houses inquiring 
into the regularity and legality of an electoral 
vote is competent testimony to be considered 
when the question arises as to what disposition 
you shall make of that vote. Secondly, that it is 
competent for Congress, under the Constitution 
of the United States, to go behind the certifi- 
cate of the Governor, and throw out a vote 
where the testimony proves that that certifi- 
cate does not properly indicate the wishes of 
the people in the individuals that certificate 
designates as the agents of the State; and, 
those facts being established, it is competent 
to discard the vote. 

“ But, may it please your honors, in the case 
of the State of Florida we shall not ask for 
evidence going behind the certificate. This 
case presents itself to the court in a peculiar 
aspect. The evidence which we shall offer, 
and which we claim to be admissible as to that 
State, is evidence furnished by the State her- 
self, as indicated in the proposition read by the 
distinguished gentleman with whom I have 
the honor to be associated (Mr. O’Conor). 

“Two propositions as to evidence, then, 
come before your honors: 

“First, whether the United States through 
its Congress, or either or both Houses of Con- 
gress, can, in reference to an electoral vote, in- 
stitute an original inquiry itself, and by a com- 
mittee of either House take testimony going 
behind the certificate of the State, and inval- 
idate that certificate on its own motion, when 
the State still adheres to the regularity of that 
certificate. That is one question—a very im- 
portant one; but there is another, totally dif- 
ferent from that. 

“Second, whether, when the Houses of the 
Congress of the United States come to inquire 
into the electoral vote and ascertain which 
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vote shall be counted, it is competent for them 
to receive evidence furnished by the State her- 
self in reference to the certificate her Governor 
may have given. 

‘* Your honors perceive at once the wide dif- 
ference in the two cases; and I respectfully 
submit, in connection with that proposition, 
that if the power does not exist in the two 
Houses of Congress as a primary and original 

ower separately to take testimony going be- 
hind the certificate, then it must exist in the 
State to correct its own certificate, or impeach 
it for fraud or falsehood; or else we may be 
inevitably tied to an accident or mistake, and 
a presidential election may turn upon a cer- 
tificate which is known to all the world to be 
an accident, a falsehood, or a fraud, which can 
neither be impeached by the State that gave it 
because of fraud, accident, or mistake, nor 
interfered with in any way by the Federal 
Government to which it is addressed, but must 
be a substantial and perpetual truth in the 
presence of convincing evidence that it is an 
active and living lie. 

‘In the case of the State of Florida, taking 
up the second proposition, the State herself, 
after the meeting of the electors, ascertaining 
that this certificate given by Governor Stearns 
was given either in mistake or fraud, and 
founded upon an irregular and illegal canvass 
of the votes according to the laws of Florida, 
by her Legislature passed a law directing an- 
other canvass to be made. But she did not 
_ that law, even, until she had appealed to 

er judicial tribunals to interpret the laws 
a. existing and relating to the subject. 

aving appealed to those tribunals to inter- 
pret these laws, and in the mandamus case 
having received from her tribunal of last resort 
an opinion giving construction to those pre- 
viously-existing laws, by which opinion it be- 
came apparent that the returning board had 
transcended its legal duties and jurisdiction 
and made a return which was erroneous under 
the law, her Legislature then, on the basis of 
that opinion, directed another canvass of the 
vote to be made in accordance with the judi- 
cial construction of the law. When that can- 
vass was made and returned to the Legislature, 
her Legislature passed another act on the basis 
of that canvass, declaring that the parties to 
whom the certificate had been issued by Gov- 
ernor Stearns had not been appointed, and des- 
ignating the persons who had been chosen as 
the agents of the State to speak her voice in 
the electoral college. But she has gone further. 
A quo warranto was issued against these par- 
ties who assumed to exercise the electoral 
office under the certificate granted by Gov- 
ernor Stearns, and that quo warranto having 
come before the judicial tribunais, they, in the 
exercise of a jurisdiction given to them by the 
State laws of Florida, decided that the men 
who had received that certificate were not 
elected, but that other men were elected; and 
those other men so elected received a certifi- 
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cate from the Governor of Florida, and in the 
execution of the office to which they had been 
appointed by the people in the previous No- 
vember discharged their duties as electors, and 
voted on the day designated by the law of the 
United States. 

‘“‘ Now, then, may it please your honors, you 
have from that State this evidence—evidence 
from her Legislature, evidence from her Ex- 
ecutive, evidence from her judicial tribunals— 
that the electors to whose vote we object were 
not the duly appointed electors of Florida; 
and through all the departments of her govern- 
ment Florida therefore comes to the United 
States Congress and begs that you (for you 
now exercise that power, and it is vested in 
you) will protect her people from the enormity 
of having their voice similated by parties never 
appointed to speak in her behalf. Is not that 
competent evidence to go before the House of 
Congress? If it is not, and if Congress itself 
cannot, in the exercise of its original power, go 
forward and inquire into the manner and due 
election of these electors, then you have placed 
the whole Government and Administration of 
the United States in the power of any Executive 
who may issue his certificate to a party never 
voted for at all, while the unanimous vote of 
the State may have been in favor of another 
party. You may take the whole population of 
Florida, and although they may never have 
voted for A and B at all, and though the vote 
may have been unanimous in favor of other 
parties, if the Governor chooses to issue his 
certificate to A and B, that certificate becomes 
binding upon Congress, and may cast a presi- 
dential election. If this be the law, may it 
please your honors, then who will ‘deliver us 
from the body of this death?’ It is beyond 
the power of Congress to grant relief; it is be- 
yond the power of this tribunal. 

“JT find that I have consumed, may it please 
your honors, more than the time allotted me.” 

The President: “The side that has been 
opened has spoken one hour and twenty min- 
utes. We will now hear the other side.” 

Mr. Matthews: “Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen of the commission: What are we 
engaged in doing? What is this commis- 
sion organized to effect? It is, to assist in 
that business which under the Constitution 
is called counting the electoral vote. This 
is all the power that Congress has on that 
subject. It makes no difference who is to do 
it. The debate up to the passage of this act 
was whether the President of the Senate 
should do it, or whether the two Houses of 
Congress should participate with him in it; 
and a variety of opinions, from the year 1800 


‘up to now, has been entertained and expressed 


by distinguished statesmen on both sides as to 
where the power was lodged. But it is im- 
material now. The question is not, Who does 
it? but, What is it that is to be done? 

' “Tt was said by the objectors on our side— 
I think it cannot be controverted—that count- 
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ing, in its primary meaning, is merely enumer- 
ation, and is limited to that in all cases where 
the subjects of the count are definitely ascer- 
tained. To be sure, it is an important ques- 
tion, as put by the learned counsel on the other 
side--What is to be counted? There is no dis- 
pute on that. It is the electoral votes; and 
the cases which are referred to this tribunal 
are those of two sets of votes, and the power, 
therefore, is implied to distinguish between 
these several sets of votes, and ascertain which 
is the vote lawfully to be counted. 

‘‘ What is the nature and extent of that im- 
plied power incident to this right to separate 
the lawful from the unlawful electoral votes? 
for upon the question of the limit of the in- 
quiry which this body is authorized to make 
under the act which organizes it depends the 
solution of the question as to what evidence it 
may look to for the purpose of determining the 
fact which is the subject of its inquiry. I 
think it involves, undoubtedly, the exercise of 
certain discretion and judgment. It may in- 
volve the decision of some questions of fact 
not determinable merely by inspection of the 
paper purporting to contain the vote, or to 
constitute the vote; as, for example, the very 
case put by one of the learned gentlemen on 
the other side: its genuineness, or whether it be 
a forgery—whether, if it be proven by a seal, 
the seal be the genuine seal. It may also in- 
volve the decision of some question of law, as, 
for example, whether the paper offered is one 
known to the law or made in conformity with 
the law. 

“But this power, however described, wheth- 
er as ministerial, administrative, political, or 
otherwise, must be carefully distinguished 
from that judicial power which is exerted by 
judicial courts under the jurisdiction to try 
the title to an office by the prerogative writ of 

uo warranto. In the exercise of that juris- 

iction, the court, armed with its proper pro- 
cess and the machinery of trial by jury, and 
for the enforcement of evidence, goes to the 
very truth and right of the matter, without re- 
gard to the paper title. It ascertains, by a 
scrutiny and the testimony of witnesses, who 
in fact received the legal number of legal votes 
to vest him with actual title to the office. Is 
it proposed here to do that? Why, if your 


honors please, what length of time would be 


required to investigate by recounting and re- 
can@assing the popular vote that lies at the 
foundation of the electoral vote in every State 
in the Union, or even in those which are the 
subjects of dispute in this count? And if you 
cannot go down to the bottom—if you cannot, 
in probing and searching for frauds and errors 
and mistakes, go through the long and black cat- 
alogue of crime—why stop at the first, in order 
to take advantage of all the rest? If this work 
is the work 0 is tribunal, then it is to be 
made thorough and searching. Certainly there 
is not any principle of law or good morals 
which, if the door be opened to that inquiry, 


requires you to stop before you have got 
through. 

“] think it is plain that this commission is 
not engaged in the exercise of that jurisdie- 
tion. It is not invested with any portion of 
that judicial power which is conferred or con- 
stituted by the Constitution of the United 
States; and Congress, not possessing it itself, 
could not confer it upon such a body as this, 
which is created for the mere purpose of as- 
sisting in the count of the votes, because it is 
not such a court as Congress is authorized to 
create for the purpose of receiving a grant of 
the judicial power of the Constitution. I do 
not doubt that the jurisdiction to try the title 
to the office of President and Vice-President, 
being judicial and properly exercised under the 
power to issue writs of guo warranto, may be 
vested by law in the Federal courts, as a case 
at common law arising under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States; but, until 
vested, it remains dormant. Whether in point 
of fact such legislation exists, either by a di- 
rect act of Congress or indirectly by the adop- 
tion of the Maryland statutes in the District of 
Columbia, is a question upon which I am not 
advised; but the fact that such a jurisdiction 
either has been or may be evoked out of the 
Constitution, is an unanswerable reply to the 
doctrine that Congress, or this tribunal sitting 
in its stead, has aright to make judicial inquiry 
asin guo warranto into the title of any office. 
I claim, provided there be no actual legislation 
such as I have spoken of by Congress, in re- 
spect to guo warranto in regard to President 
and Vice-President, that there is no law, either 
State or Federal, in reference to the office and 
function of an elector. I maintain that there 
is no law, either State or Federal, whereby 
that title can be judicially investigated and 
determined after he has cast his vote. 

““T maintain that no State can exercise such 
jurisdiction after that event, because, although, 
by the terms of the Constitution of the United 
States, each State by its Legislature may deter- 
mine the mode of the appointment, and in fact 
make the appointment of its electors, yet the 
function of voting for President and Vice- 
President is exercised under the authority of 
the Constitution of the United States; and if 
it were possible that such jurisdiction existed 
in State tribunals under the authority of State 
laws, it would be an easy matter, in the great 
strife and struggle of political parties in the 
various States that constitute the Union after 
the election, to interpose by judicial process 
such delays in respect to the quieting of the 
title of the parties having the regular and for- 
mal appearance of election as to defeat by an 
injunction, as well as a guo warranto, the right 
to cast the vote at the time when by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States it is 
necessary that it should be cast. And so it 
would be in the power of party and faction at 
any time, when beaten at the polls by the popu- 
lar vote, to resort to these extraordinary writs 
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under State authority, and defeat their adver- 
saries by the interminable delays of litigation. 

““It was the policy of our fathers, it is the 
policy of the Constitution, to provide a ma- 
chinery which, let it work as it will, must 
nevertheless, by the 4th day of March, after the 
election, necessarily work out the result of hav- 
ing some President and some Vice-President. 
It was of far more consequence, and was so 
esteemed by the framers of the Constitution, 
as it will be by every lover of law and order, 
that we should have some constituted author- 
ity; far more important that the line of con- 
tinuous authority should be preserved, than 
that either A or B should hold the place and 
receive the power and the emoluments of the 
office, 

“TI say, therefore, that, although I admit 
that the State may provide as it pleases any 
mode by which the appointment may be 
made and by which the fact of appointment 
may be verified so as to furnish such machin- 
ery and mode of proof as it may choose to 
verify its own appointment, yet, nevertheless, 
it must take effect, if it have any power what- 
ever, prior to the time when by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States those who have the 
indicia of office and the color of office are 
called upon as the appointed electors of a par- 
ticular State to discharge the constitutional 
duty of depositing their vote for President 
and Vice-President; so that when the person 
appointed, or who appears to have been ap- 
pointed, having in his possession formal evi- 
dences of his appointment, in fact exercises 
the authority conferred upon him under the 
Constitution of the United States, actually 
discharges the duty of casting the vote which 
it is his business to deliver, the transaction to 
which he has been a party has passed beyond 
the control of State power and authority. 

‘Then, Mr. President, if I be right, the act- 
ual question before this commission is not, 
Which set of electors in Florida received a ma- 
jority of popular votes? it is not, Which set 
appears, from the return of the votes made at 
the primary voting-places, to have had a ma- 
jority of votes so returned? it is not, Which 
set, by looking at the county returns, appears 
to have had a majority of the votes se com- 
piled? but it is this: Which set, by the actual 
declaration of the final authority of the State 
charged with that duty, has become entitled to 
and clothed by the forms of law with actual 
incumbency and possession of the office? That 
body of electors which, with an apparent right 
and a paper title, and in possession of the 
function, franchise, or office, actually exercises 
it, is for the purpose of this tribunal the law- 
ful body whose votes must be counted. It is 
not necessarily the body which upon subse- 
quent proceedings may be ascertained to have 
had de jure title; but it is that body which by 
color of office, having the formal external 
proofs of authority, was in point of fact in- 
ducted into possession of the power to cast 
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that vote, and who did it; in other words, who 

under the law of Florida were, on the 6th day 

3 December, 1876, de facto electors for that 
tate. 

“The gentlemen say there were two sets. 
Why, Mr. President and gentlemen, it is as 
absurd to say that there are or can be two 
sets of de facto officers in the same office as 
it is to say that there are or can be two sets 
of de jure officers. It is as absurd in law as 
it would be in physics to say that two bodies 
can occupy the same space in the same mo- 
ment of time. The man who is in the office, 
who has possession of it, who has been in- 
ducted into it, who exercises its authority, who 
does the thing which that office authorizes 
whomsoever is in it to do, is the man for whom 
we are inquiring, for he is the man that votes. 
Nobody else votes. Everybody else is a mere 
volunteer, unorganized, illegal, without au- 
thority, no matter although his ultimate and 
final right be better than that of the man who 
has intruded. 

“There is no safety and there is no sense— 
I speak it with great respect to this tribunal 
and to the gentlemen who differ with me; I 
am bound to say it—there is neither safety nor 
sense in any other doctrine. You may talk as 
eloquently as may be on questions of fraud. 
It is said ‘fraud vitiates everything.’ No, it 
does not. It makes things voidable, but it 
does not vitiate everything. If my friend (Mr. 
Black), by the arts and stratagems of other 
people (which I know his guileless soul does 
not possess), should hoodwink me by fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation into voting for his can- 
didate—if that be a possible supposition—I 
cannot retract my ballot, nor can the scrutiny 
set aside the result, because fraud upon private 
persons is sometimes insignificant when com- 
pared with public interests. Frauds by trus- 
tees or persons:in fiduciary capacities do not 
make void their fraudulent transactions. They 
may be avoided, but only by judicial process, 
and the defense of laches is always a sufficient 
answer; and lapse of time may be an element 
in a matter of such transcendent public inter- 
est as this that no man, after the time had 
elapsed, can be heard to allege it. 

“ And, Mr. President, the only alternative, 
as I think I have already once said, is, upon 
the doctrine of our learned friends on the other 
side, that if the inquiry is opened, it must be 
opened to all intents and purposes; it must be 
opened for all inquiries and investigations; it 
must be opened for all possible proofs. It will 
not do to stop at the first stage in the descent, 
but you must go clean to the bottom. And, 
although it be not pertinent to a forensic dis- 
cussion, perhaps the example set to me by the 
learned gentlemen on the other side will war- 
rant the expression, on my part, of my per- 
sonal confidence that, if that true result, set- 
ting aside all the forms and the fictions of the 
law, could be ascertained, there would be no 
question here as to who ought to be entitled to 
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have counted in his favor the vote of Florida. 
I admit that the mere certifying act is not 
conclusive. It may be dispensed with. Con- 
gress, who provided it, furnished it, made it a 
art of the transaction, may disregard it. 
They need not tie themselves hand and foot; 
they need not estop themselves; but they have 
directed this commission only to receive that 
which is competent and pertinent by existing 
law, and the existing law makes the Govern- 
or’s certificate pertinent and competent and 
sufficient. ; 

“ But, Mr. President and gentlemen, if you 
go behind the certificate, what are you limited 
to by the necessity of the thing? In my judg- 
ment, you are limited to this: to an inquiry 
into what are the facts to which he should have 
certified and did not ; not, what are or may 
be the ultimate and final facts and right of the 
case. The facts to be certified by the Governor 
in this or in any case are the public facts 
which by law remain and constitute a part of 
the record in the public offices and archives of 
the State, and of which, being Governor for 
the time being, he has official knowledge. So, 
then, the case stands, that on the day and at 
the time when, if ever, the title and right to 
the possession and incumbency of this func- 
tion became complete, Governor Stearns was 
the lawful Governor of Florida, and the fact 
to be certified was just what appeared at that 
time in his office, or in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State—to wit, that by the judgment 
and finding of the final authority of the State 
canvassing that election the gentlemen whom he 
certified to be electors had in fact and accord- 
ing to law been appointed.” 


Monpay, February 5, 1877. 


The commission met at eleven o’clock a. M., 
pursuant to adjournment, all the members be- 
ing present. 

The President: ‘The concluding counsel on 
the part of the objectors to the first certificate 
is entitled to an hour and forty minutes. Mr. 
Evarts, on the other side, who will speak first, 
is entitled to an hour and thirty-two minutes.” 

Mr. Evarts: ‘Mr. President and gentlemen 
of the commission: The order of the commis- 
sion inviting the attention of counsel lays out 
for their consideration three topics: 

“1. Whether, under the powers possessed by 
the commission, any evidence beyond that dis- 
closed in the three certificates from the State 
of Florida, which were opened by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate in the presence of the two 
Houses of Congress, and under the authority 
of the recent act of Congress are transmitted 
to this commission, can be received. 

“2. If any can be received, what that evi- 
dence is. 

“3. What evidence other than these certifi- 
cates, if any, is now before the commission. 

“T will dispose of the last question in the or- 
der of the commission first. It requires but 


brief attention to express our views sufficiently, 
and will, I think, require but little considera- 
tion, in point of time, however important it 
may be in substance, from the commission. 

“It is suggested that certain packages of 
papers, which were borne into the presence of 
the commission by the messenger that brought 
the certificates and the objections, are already 
evidence in the possession of the commission. 
What those packages contain, what degree of 
authenticity, or what scope of efficacy, is to be 
imputed to or claimed for tiem as particular 
matters of evidence and particular forms of 
proof, is unknown to us and unknown to the 
commission. The proposition upon which it is 
claimed that this evidence, whatever it may be 
—subject, undoubtedly, to discussion and to re- 
jection by the commission as not pertinent and 
not important and not authentic—the proposi- 
tion is that, being mentioned in one of the ob- 
jections interposed against the first certificate 
as matter on which the objection was founded, 
instead of being a warrant as it were to the 
objector which he vouches, he, the objector, 
thereby makes it a part of the evidence before 
the commission ; and our learned friend, Judge 
Black, has proposed that, except as against ob- 
jectors who prevail in their arts and efforts in 
common-law courts, and whom he has been po- 
lite enough to designate as ‘ snapperadoes,’ this 
evidence is, by authentic principles of juris- 
prudence, made evidence by this attachment 
to this objection. 

‘Now, the provisions of the recent act that 
at all touch this matter are very few. In the 
first place, the objections are not conclusive of 
anything. They bind nobody. They are mere- 
ly the action upon which the reference to this 
commission arises. If there be no objection, 
the case provided for the exercise of your 
authority is not produced. If the objection 
is made, however inartificial or imperfect, 
the case has arisen; but that the objection 
narrows and limits and provides the issue 
or affects the controversy upon which your 
jurisdiction attaches, is a pure fabrication out 
of utterly unsubstantial and immaterial sug- 
gestions in the law. Certainly, if volunteer 
objectors on one side and the other were per- 
mitted to lay down the issues and adduce the 
evidence and make up the packages of the evi- 
dence, it would be a strange commitment of 
your great authority to casual, to rash, to dis- 
ingenuous suggestion. 

“So much, I think, entirely disposes of the 
question whether there is any evidence here. 
The other question, as to whether evidence in 
the possession of either or both of the Houses 
of Congress, in the shape of committees’ re- 
ports or conclusions of either of those great 
bodies, in any form, is transmissible, and may 
be proposed to this commission and may be ac- 
cepted and received by it after it is unfolded, 
after it is understood, after the paper is scru- 
tinized and is opposed, is a question that is but 
a subordinate part of the main question, wheth- 
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er any evidence beyond the certificates can be 
received. 

‘“T wish to preclude, at the outset, anything 
that should carry for a moment the impres- 
sion that there has been overpassed, by some 
stroke of astuteness or of diligence, the ques- 
tion of what you can receive and what you 
must reject. I find myself, then, unimpeded in 
the inquiry, as open to me as it is open to you, 
whether any evidenée can be received, and, if 
any, what, beyond the certificates opened by 
the President of the Senate. On that ques- 
tion I shall think it quite attentive to the in- 
struction of the commission, and much more 
suitable to a practical and definite discussion 
and a practical and definite determination by 
this commission, that, whatever of general prin- 
ciples, and however far-reaching the decision 
on those general principles in this matter of 
evidence may be, the evidence that is now act- 
ually proposed should be taken as the ap- 
parent limit of the inquiry whether evidence 
should be received, not from any particular 
defect as to form or manner of proffer, but as 
to whether it falls within evidence that may 
be received extraneous to, in addition to, the 
certificates opened by the President of the Sen- 
ate. Iam enabled by the memorandum pre- 
sented by the learned counsel, Mr. ©’Conor, 
to present the quality and character, the office 
and effort, of extraneous evidence that it is 
supposed might be, within the powers of this 
commission, received and entertained by it. 

“In the first place, he excludes from the 
area of consideration one of the certificates, to 
wit, that which contains the vote of the Tilden 
electors; for that they need no extrinsic proof, 
and it is mentioned only that it may be ex- 
cluded. Then, secondly, there are statements 
concerning the guo warranto suit of Florida, 
commenced on the 6th of December and end- 
ing on the 25th of January. In regard to that, 
the record is supposed to contain in itself the 

articular means of its use according to estab- 
ished rules of jurisprudence as a record or as 
an authority. It is suggested in respect to 
that, therefore, that extraneous proof only 
would need to reach the point of the precise 
hour of the day on the 6th of December on 
which the writ commencing that action was 
served, and on our part, perhaps, proof that an 
appeal had been taken from that judgment, and 
is still pending. 

“Then are enumerated some other matters 
that require no proof, as it is supposed. Again, 
the acts of the Legislature mentioned are pub- 
lic acts and matters of record; and it is sup- 
posed that they are regularly before the com- 
mission, so far, at least, as they appear in the 
third certificate, by virtue of that transmission ; 
. and, besides, I suppose that they are matters of 
public record as the action of the Legislature 
of the State. We come now to the following: 

Fifthly. The only matters which the Tilden elec- 
tors desire to lay before the commission by evi- 
dence actually intrinsic will now be stated. 
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1. The Board of State Canvassers, acting on cer- 
tain erroneous views when making their canvass, by 
which the Hayes electors ppebaren to be chosen, re- 
jected wholly the returns from the county of Mana- 
tee and parts of returns from each of the following 
counties— 


“ Naming them— 


In so doing the said State board acted without 
urisdiction, as the Circuit and Supreme Courts in 
lorida decided. 


“That is, by their recent judgments in man- 
damus and guo warranto. 


It was by overruling and setting aside as not 
warranted by law these rejections, that the courts of 
Florida reached their respective conclusions that Mr. 
Drew was elected Governor, that the Hayes electors 
were usurpers, and that the Tilden electors were 
duly chosen. No evidence that in any view could 
be called extrinsic is believed to be needful in order 
to establish the conclusions relied upon by the Til- 
den electors, except duly authenticated copies of the 
State canvass. That is— 


‘““Mr. O’Conor adds— 


the erroneous canvass as we consider it, ‘and of 
the returns from the above-named four counties, one 
wholly and others in part rejected by said State can- 
vassers.’ ”? 


Mr. O’Conor: “That is your canvass that 
you rely on.” 

Mr. Evarts: “So Iunderstand. I wasread- 
ing your language. 

And of the returns from the above-named four 
counties, one wholly and others in part rejected by 
said State canvassers, 


“Tt is proposed, therefore, asthe matter ex- 
traneous that it is desired to introduce, and 
that it is claimed is open to your consider- 
ation; not that the certificate of Governor 
Stearns falsifies the fact he was to certify; not 
that it falsifies the record that makes the basis 
of the fact which he was to certify to; but 
that the record at the time on which by law 
he was to base his certificate, departing from 
which his certificate would be false, is itself to 
be penetrated or surmounted by extraneous 
proof, showing that by matters of substance 
occurring in the progress of the election itself 
errors of fraud intervened. This means, that 
somewhere in the steps of the election between 
the deposit of the ballots in the boxes at the 
precincts and the original computation of the 
contents of those boxes there, and the submis- 
sion to a correct canvass in a county of the 

recincts thus canvassed at their own ballot- 

oxes, or between the returns of the county 
canvass to the State canvassers, or in the ac 
tion of the State canvassers in the final compu- 
tation of the aggregates to ascertain the plu- 
rality of votes as for one or the other candi- 
date, and so declare the result of the election, 
frauds or mistakes occurred. In other words, 
where in the process of the election itself, 
from stage to stage, on the very matter of right 
and on the question of title de jure there has 
occurred matter of judicial consideration which 
should be inquired into here. For I need not 
say that, however simple and however limited 
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the step to be taken behind the record of the 
final State canvass, to serve the needs and to 
accomplish the justice as proposed by the 
learned counsel for tlie objectors against the 
Hayes certificate, the principle upon which this 
evidence is offered, if their occasions required 
it, if justice required it, if the powers of this 
commission tolerated it, would carry the scru- 
tiny and the evidence to whatever point this 
complete correction or evisceration of the final 
canvass would demand, 

“T am at once, therefore, relieved from any 
discussion, as practical in this case, except so 
far as illustration or argument may make it 
useful pro or con, of any consideration whether 
a Governor’s certificate could be attacked as 
itself being not a Governor’s certificate, but a 
forgery. That is not going behind the Gov- 
ernor’s certificate. That is going in front of 
the Governor's certificate, and breaking it down 
as no Governor’s certificate. That is not the 
question you are to consider here. There is 
certainly no reason, on principle, that when a 
Governor’s certificate is required for any so- 
lemnity or conclusiveness of authentication, a 
forged paper should be protected because it is 
called a Governor’s certificate. Neither does 
their offer of proof suggest any debate as to 
whether the fact to be certified by the Governor, 
the substance that his certificate is to authen- 
ticate, can be made the subject of extraneous 
evidence with a view to show that the fact to 
be certified is discordant with the certificate, 
and that the fact must prevail over the inter- 
polated false certificate of the fact. 

“There can be no escape from this criticism 
on their offer of proof, unless our learned op- 
ponents ask your assent to a claim that, when 
the act of Congress requires the Governor’s 
certificate as to the list of persons that have 
been appointed electors, it requires from the 
Governor a certificate that every stage and step 
of the process of the election has been honest 
and true and clear and lawful and effectual, 
and free from ail exception of fraud. Unless 
you make that the fact to be certified by the 
Governor, you lay no basis for introducing evi- 
dence of discord between the fact to be certified 
and the fact that has been certified. Without 
disguise, therefore, the proposition is that, 
whether or no there might be occasion for ex- 
traneous proof to falsify a Governor’s certificate 
on the ground of its own spurious character, 
or on the ground of its falsely setting forth the 
fact professed to be stated, and admitting the 
Governor’s certificate to be genuine, and ad- 
mitting the final canvass, duly filed and re- 
corded, to be in accord with the certificate, 
this commission stands at the same stage of 
inquiry and with the same right to investigate 
the election itself to the bottom as a judicial 
court 9 pn a eg oe jurisdiction of guo 
warranto. : 

“TI have said that this commission cannot 
receive evidence in addition to the certificates 
of the nature of that which is offered; that is, 


evidence that goes behind the State’s record of 
its election, which has been certified by the 
Governor as resulting in the appointment of 
these electors. One reason of this proposition, 
and on which sufliciently it rests, is that that 
is a judicial inquiry into the very matter of 
right, the title to office. This inquiry accepts 
the prevalence of the formal, the certificated, 
the recorded, title of the electors, and pro- 
poses then to investigate as inter partes, as a 
matter of right, which of two competing lists 
of electors is really elected on an honest and 
searching canvass and scrutiny of the State 
election. It undertakes a function that is judi- 
cial; and the powers for its exercise are at- 
tempted to be evoked by their necessity for 
the exercise of the function assumed. What 
are adequate means? Adequate means for 
that judicial investigation are plenary means. 
No means are adequate for that inquiry that 
are not plenary. But no plenary judicial pow- 
ers, no plenary powers for inquiry into fact and 
determination of law, judicially, can be com- 
municated by Congress except to tribunals that 
are courts inferior to the Supreme Court, and 
that are filled by judges appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States and confirmed by 
the Senate. Will any lawyer, expert or inex- 
pert, mention a topic or method of judicature, 
of jurisprudence, that involves the possession 
of means of larger reach and a more complete 
control of powers than the trial of a guo war- 
ranto for an office that is to search an election? 
But not only is it beyond the power of Con- 
gress to transfer to this commission the powers 
of a court of this plenary reach and efficiency, 
but on the topic of guo warranto to try the 
title of an office they would find a subject of 
jurisdiction in regard to which the Constitution 
ad interposed an insurmountable barrier to 
its devolution on a court like this. The guo 
warranto is a matter and an action of the com- 
mon law. It involves, as matter of right, the 
introduction of a jury into its methods of trial. 
No title to office on a contested election was 
ever tried without a jury. The seventh article 
of the Constitution requires that, in suits at 
common law, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, and their verdict shall never be re- 
examined in any court of the United States 
except by the rules of the common law. 

““T may ask your attention, in connection 
with the topic that I last discussed, and in per- 
tinent relation to the present, to the case of 
Groome vs. Gwynne, in 48 Maryland Reports, 
572, especially at page 624. This case shows 
that this argument, that a duty attributed by 
law or the Constitution must carry to itself, in 
the functionary charged with its exercise, all 
the powers necessary, upon the ground that 


the duty must involve the powers, finds no | 


place in our jurisprudence; the argument is 
the other way. If the functionary, if the com- 
mission, has not been clothed with the neces- 
sary faculties, then the duty is not accorded ; 
or, the means of its exercise not being fur- 
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nished, it cannot be discharged. There the Goy- 
ernor had, by the State constitution, the power 
to determine a contest for the elective office 
of Attorney-General of the State of Mary- 
land. The Governor, finding by his own in- 
spection of the constitution that he lacked 
the means of carrying out the scrutiny that 
must decide, held that he could not exercise 
it, and he would not exercise it unless com- 
pelled by judicial authority. The Court of 
Appeals, on an application for a mandamus to 
compel the Governor to give the certificate to 
the candidate appearing to be elected by the 
canvass, held that he was vested by the con- 
stitution with an authority to decide the con- 
test, but that the laws of Maryland had not ex- 
ecuted the constitution by furnishing him with 
powers to perform the duty assigned to him, 
and that the mandamus must go against him 
to compel him to deliver the certificate to the 
candidate that, on the fraudulent election, was 
returned as having the plurality of votes. Thus 
the preliminary contest before the Governor, 
that might have been effectual to redress the 
frauds of the election, was defeated for want of 
necessary legislation. The contest could only 
be had under the judicial powers of the State 
lodged in the courts, and in the shape of quo 
warranto on a suit against the inducted candi- 
date that the Governor might or would have 
decided not to be entitled to take the office. 

“]T find in this act of 1877 no such purpose 
in the arrangement of this commission or its 
endowment with powers as to make it a court 
under the Constitution. I find no appointment 
of these judges to this court under the powers 
of the Constitution. I find no means provided 
for writs and their enforcement, nor for the 
methods of trial that must belong to a discus- 
sion on a guo warranto. Now, I understand 
that the proponents of this proof lay out as 
the nature and the limits of your inquiries of 
your duties and your powers, that of judicial 
investigation upon guo warranto. Mr. Repre- 
sentative Field assigned to you what he de- 
scribed as ‘ powers at least as great as those of 
a court on guo warranto,’ and of course in that 
nature. Mr. Merrick claimed the same. Judge 
Black did not in terms, yet, in assigning the 
nature and the searching character of the trans- 
action that you are to enter upon, gave it that 
character and implied that demand. The brief 
handed in by Mr. Green, in the praise of which 
I am happy to join with his learned associates, 
makes the claim distinctly that you are not ad- 
equate as a revising canvassing board, but you 
must have the powers of a court on td war- 
ranto, And why this claim, if anything less 
magnificent and anything less intolerable could 
have been found of sufficient area for your ac- 
tion as desired? It is because, in the methods 
and machinery of elections, as they insist, the 
steps are onward, from one canvass to the next; 
and if you are made only a superior canvassing 
board, to determine whether Governor Stearns’s 
certificate that these electors were appointed 
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is valid, and you are nothing but a returning 
board surmounting the final returning board 
to see whether their returns justified that cer- 
tificate, then, at once, you must find that it 
does; that the de facto title and possession is 
complete, and that nothing but a jurisdiction 
that concedes the de facto title and possession 
can begin—can fird the case for beginning—the 
consideration of the question of right. This 
quo warranto suit in the Florida court, if it be- 
comes a subject of evidence, declares absolute- 
ly, on the petition of the Tilden electors, that 
the Hayes electors are in possession of the fac- 
ulty, the office, or whatever it may be, and are 
exercising it, and they ask that an inquiry 
may then proceed in due course of law, to in- 
quire whether that possession and that exercise, 
as matter of right, between them and the Hayes 
electors, are or are not according to law and 
truth. 

“‘ And the commission will be good enough 
to look at an act, not reprinted in the little 
collection of the acts so usefully laid before us, 
of February 2, 1872, in the laws of Florida, in 
relation to the proceeding upon writs of gue 
warranto. The general statute of procedure 
excludes any possible writ of guo warranto ex- 
cept by the State through the action of the At- 
torney-General; and this guo warranto suit be- 
gins by evidence that the Attorney-General re- 
fused to bring the writ for the State, and that 
led to an inquiry how it happened that it was 
brought at all, and to the discovery of this law 
of 1872, providing that, when the Attorney- 
General refuses, then claimants may make 
themselves relators, and use the name of the 
State; but in such cases the suit is a mere pri- 
vate suit, that is good between the parties but 
does not affect the State. It is in terms so 
provided, and it is provided that the judgment 
shall not be a bar to a subsequent suit by the 
Attorney-General in the public right. So much 
to explain that situation. 

‘“‘There is but one other point that I wish to 
call to the attention of the commission in the 
legislation of Florida, for I can spend no time 
to rehearse the statutes. On page 53 of the 
pamphlet that has been printed for the use of 
the commission there are found sections 31 
and 82. One is a provision that 

The Secretary of State shall make and transmit to 
each person chosen to any State office immediately 
after the canvas— 

“ Showing that the canvass as completed is 
the basis of the State’s authentication of the 
right of every State officer— 

a certificate showing the number of votes cast. for 
each person, which certificate shall be prima Jacie 
evidence of his election to such office. 

“That gives him the office. Subsequent in- 
quiry is as to the final right. Then section 82: 

When any person shall be elected to the office of 
elector of President and Vice-President, or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, the Governor shall make out, 
sign, and cause to be sealed with the seal of the State, 
8 transmit to such person, a certificate of bis elec- 

on. 
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“ That is the State’s final designation of the 
person that has been appointed an elector un- 
der the Constitution of the United States. Had 
these contestants any such authentication of 
their right, and have they proposed any such 
evidence of right as in existence on the 6th day 
of December? Have they questioned the com- 
pleteness of the Hayes electors’ warrant to at- 
tend and discharge their duty, that clothes the 
vote when cast with the complete qualification 
under the State laws and the State’s action? We 
have the Governor’s certificate—and he is the 
very person that passed officially upon that 
question which furnishes the authority to the 
electors to meet and act—that this is the list of 
the electors appointed. Omnia presumuntur rite 
acta ; but there is no presumption needed here. 
These certificates under the State law form no 
part of the return to the President of the Sen- 
ate; but when the same Governor executes 
under Federal law the same duty and upon the 
same evidence as under State law, we have 
in this certificate, now here, adequate authen- 
tication of the completion of the transaction 
by which the State appointed the Hayes elec- 
tors. 

““ Now we come to consider the general doc- 
trina as to what the powers ar2, and what the 
arrangement and disposition of those powers 
are, under the Oonstitution of the United 
States in the transaction of choosing a Presi- 
dent. In the first place, the only transaction 
of choosing a President begins with the de- 
posit, so to speak, in the Federal urn, of the 
votes of certain persons named and described 
in the Oonstitution as electors. From the mo- 
ment of that deposit the sealed vote lies pro- 
tected against destruction or corruption in the 
deposit provided for it, the possession of Fed- 
eral officers in Federal offices. The only other 
step after that is the opening of those votes 
and their counting. All that precedes the de- 
posit of the votes by electors relates to their 
acquisition of the qualifications which the 
Constitution prescribes. Those qualifications 
are nothing but appointment by the State, and 
with that the act of Congress and the Federal 
Constitution, with due reverence to State au- 
thority, do not interfere. It has been provid- 
ed, under a rule of pradence, that the electors 
shall all-be appointed on the same day in all 
the States. It has been provided that they 
shall meet and cast their votes on the same 
day. The latter provision fixes a duty in the 
transaction of voting for President. The other 
is the only intrusion upon State authority in 
the absolute clioice of the time and manner of 
appointment ; Congress may prescribe that the 
time of voting shall be the same in all the 
States, and Congress has so prescribed. 

“What are we to gather in respect to the 
stage of this action which is the deposit 
of the Federal vote for President by the quali- 
fied electors? It is their own vote. They are 
not delegates to cast a vote according to the 
instruction of their State. They are not dep- 
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utized to perform the will of another. They 
are voters that exercise a free choice and au- 
thority to vote, or refrain from voting, and to 
vote for whom they please; and, from the mo- 
ment that their vote is sealed and sent forward 
toward the seat of Government, no power in 
a State can touch it, arrest it, reverse it, cor- 
rupt it, retract it. Nothing remains to be done 
except count it, and count it as it was deposit- 
ed. The wisdom of the secret ballot and of 
its repose in the. possession of the President 
of the Senate secures the object, ut nihil in- 
novetur. The vote is to be opened and count- 
ed, in contemplation of law, as freshly as if it 
had been counted on the day it was cast in the 
State. 

“‘ These electors at our present election, three 
hundred and sixty-nine citizens in number, not 
being marked and designated by any but polit- 
ical methods, are by the Constitution made de- 
pendent for their qualification upon the action 
of the State. If the State does not act, there 
are no qualified electors. If the State does act, 
whatever is the be-all and the end-all of the 
State’s action up to the time that the vote is 
cast, is the be-all and the end-all of the quali- 
fication of the elector, and he is then a quali- 
fied elector, depositing his vote to accomplish 
its purpose, and to be counted when the votes 
are collected. 

“Let me find for you those constitutional 
limitations upon the supposed guo warranto 
procedures that were to cover investigations 
into thirteen or thirty-eight States before the 
votes could be counted. Why, the second sub- 
stituted election, on the failure of the first, 
must end by the 4th of March. What room is” 
there to interpolate guo warranto proceeding 
in any stage from the deposit in the primary 
ballot-box in the State up to the counting of 
the votes which declares a President elected, 
or the failure to elect, upon which the States 
resume their control through their delegates 
in the lower House of Congress upon the basis 
of State equality? The substituted election 
must come to an end by the 4th of March; 
and whoever introduces judicial guo warranto 
anywhere in the transaction, introduces a pro- 
cess of retardation, of baffling, of obscuring, 
of defrauding, of defeating, the election, and 
gives to the Senate, by mere delay, the present 
filling of the presidency with an acting officer, 
and compels a new election. That much for 
delay. Now, it is an absolutely novel proposi- 
tion, that judicial power can put its little finger 
into the political transaction of choosing any- 
body to an elective office. 

“ The bringing into office a President, bring- 
ing into office a Governor, bringing into office 
any of the necessary agents of the frame and 
structure of the State, without which in pres- 
ent action it will be enfeebled and may fall, is 
a political action from beginning to end. It 
comes to furnish a subject of judicial post hec 
investigation only after it has been completed. 
If judges are to intrude, and courts with their 
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proceedings, at the various stages that are to be 
passed in the business of filling the offices, so 
that there shall be no vacant and no disputed 
succession de facto, who does not see that you 
introduce the means of defrauding and defeat- 
ing the political action entirely, and turning it 
into a discussion of the mere right that shall 
leave the office vacant till the mere right is de- 
termined ? 

“Tt is an ‘absolute novelty, unknown in the 
States, unknown in the nation, that judicial in- 
quiries can be interposed to stop the political 
action that leads up to the filling of offices. 
The interest of the State is that the office shall 
be filled. Filling it is the exercise of a political 
right, the discharge of a political duty. Such 
safeguards as can be thrown about the ballot- 
box, about the first canvass, the second can- 
vass, the third canvass, the final canvass in the 
States, about the final counting before the two 
Houses, and that shall not retard or defeat the 
progress to the necessary end, are provided. 
These are provided; these are useful; but you 
do not step with a judicial investigation into a 
ballot-box upon a suggestion that it has been 
stuffed, and stop the election till that guo war- 
ranto is taken; and then, when you get to the 
first canvasser, stop his count from going on 
because it is a false count, and have a court 
decide; and so with the county canvassers, stop 
their transaction in the rapid progress to the 
result aimed at, to wit, filling the office, with 
a quo, warranto there, and then in the State 
canvass, and then here, Ht is an absolute nov- 
elty. No judicial action has ever been accept- 
ed and followed except the mandamus to com- 
pel officers to act ; nothing else. That was not 
retarding: that was ascertaining; that was 
compelling ; that was discarding delays on the 
question of right. 

“The novelty, as I have said, of the situation 
produces strange results. Never before has 
there been the retardation of the political 
transactions of counting an election; and, to 
accomplish that, almost a miracle has been 
needed, for the sun and the moon have been 
made to stand still much longer than they did 
for Joshua in the conflict in Judea. You will 
find that an attempt to bring judges—I do not 
now speak of judges in the official capacity 
that some portion of this bench occupy in the 
Supreme Court, but I mean judges in the na- 
ture of judicial function and its exercise—into 
the working of this scheme of popular sover- 
eignty in its political action will make it as in- 
tolerable in its working, will so defraud and 
defeat the popular will by the nature and 
necessary consequences of the judicial inter- 
vention, that, at last, the government of the 
judges will have superseded the sovereignty 
of the people, and there will be no cure, no 
resource, but that which the children of Israel 
had—to pray for a king.” 

The President: “ Mr. O’Conor, the commis- 
sion will now hear you.” 

Mr. O’Conor: “‘ Mr. President and gentlemen 
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of the commission: I will not say probably, 
because it may be said certainly, the most 
important case that has ever been presented 
to any official authority within these United 
States is now brought before this honorable 
cominission for its investigation and decision. 
It is brought here under circumstances that 
give absolute assurance, as far as absolute as- 
surance can exist in human things, of a sound, 
upright, intelligible decision, that will receive 
the approval of all just and reasonable men. 
The great occasion which has given rise to the 
construction of this tribunal has attracted the 
attention of every enlightened and observing 
individual in the civilized world. This com- 
mission acts under that observation. The con- 
clusion at which it may arrive must necessarily 
pass into history; and from the deeply inter- 
esting character, in all their aspects, of the pro- 
ceedings had, and the judgment to be pro- 
nounced, that history wiil attract the attention 
of students and men of culture and intelligence 
as long as our country shall be remembered; 
for it cannot be supposed that a question will 
ever arise and be determined in a similar man- 
ner, which, by its superior magnitude, impor- 
tance, delicacy, and interest, will obscure this 
one, or cause it to be overlooked. 

‘The selection of members to this commis- 
sion was made by a choice of five individuals 
equal—assumed to be equal, pronounced to be 
equal, if not superior—to any others to be found 
in the House of Representatives, and a similar 
choice of similar individuals taken from the 
Senate; thus placing the entire legislative 
representation of our whole country under the 
observation of present and future times in 
respect to whatever shall here be done. To 
that has been added a selection of five other 
members from the highest judicial tribunal 
known under our Constitution and laws, and 
certainly a tribunal equal in official majesty 
and dignity, as well as in intellectual power, to 
any that has ever existed. Evidently, from the 
whole frame of the procedure, these appoint- 
ments were made with an earnest intent, and 
indeed a fixed resolution, to have here repre- 
sented in this tribunal whatever of perfect im- 
partiality and fairness, whatever of purity and 
integrity, whatever of learning and dignity of 
position, our country could afford. This, too, is 
a public act of the highest authority that could 
be invoked to express the sovereign will of the 
whole people. 

“The questions to be considered are of a 
public character and of a judicial nature. 
Every member of the commission has been a 
jurist by profession during his life, and has 
devoted his time and his study to the appre- 
hension and comprehension of legal questions. 

“Tt was said: by a great English judge—and 
an eminent writer and historian—in the highest 
court of that country, in a conspicuous case, 
that ‘jurisprudence is the department of hu- 
man knowledge to which our brethren of the 
United States of America have chiefly devoted 
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themselves, and in which they have chiefly 
excelled.’ ; 

“ With all these elements affording guaran- 
tees in respect to the result, I think it may be 
confidently asserted that such result cannot be 
other than the intelligent judgment of mankind 
in present and future times will approve. With 
that assurance, and with a deep sense of my 
own incapacity to fulfill the part assigned me 
in arguing the great question presented, but 
with a conviction that all deficiencies of this 
kind will be supplemented by the learning and 
ability of the tribunal, I proceed to lay before 
your honors what may seem proper to be now 
said on our part in relation to the issues that 
have been raised for consideration by the com- 
mission’s resolve, adopted on Saturday. 

“The questions, in short, without repeating 
details, are expressed by the inquiry, What 
powers have been vested in this commission 
for the purpose of enabling its members to 
guide through its determination the action of 
the political authorities as to the election of 
President and Vice-President? And here let 
me observe on a mistake which the other side 
has made in relation to a paper presented to 
the court on our part on Saturday. It has 
been construed as in some sense prescribing 
limits, or giving our view of some limit proper 
to be assigned, to the power and authority of 
this commission. This is a mistake. That 
paper was designed for no such purpose and 
expresses no such idea. With a view to facil- 
itate the action of the court, we presented in 
that paper a statement which we believe to be 
correct and true in point of fact, showing the 
very narrow range of inquiry into matters of 
fact that would actually become necessary. 

“In reference to the question, What ele- 
ments of inquiry are within the competency of 
this court? we stand in direct conflict with the 
i side, and the issue formed between us is 
this: 

‘“We maintain, as representing what are 
called the Tilden electors, that this tribunal has 
full authority to investigate, by all just and 
legitimate means of proof, the very fact, and 
thereby to ascertain what was the electoral 
vote of Florida. 

“On the other hand, it is claimed that this 
learned commission is greatly trammeled by 
technical impediments, and has no power ex- 
cept merely to determine what may be the 
just inferences from the documents returned 
to the President of the Senate from the State 
of Florida. While thus contending, however, 
the Hayes electors mainly repose themselves 
on the proposition that they are officers de 
Jacto. Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that their claim to be electors is without right, 
and is simply clothed with a false. and fabri- 
cated color of title, the Hayes electors claim, 
through their counsel, that, inasmuch as they 
cast their vote while possessed of some docu- 
ments which gave to them the mere color of a 
right to perform that duty, the fact that they 


acted upon this color, and did of their own 
motion or their own personal will, through 
their own right of selection, cast the votes for 
Mr. Hayes that are sent here as the vote of 
Florida, all inquiry is completely precluded, 
and that it is impossible for any earthly tribu- 
nal, or any individual, to investigate or to de- 
clare the invalidity of their claim. 

“ This issue—thus, I trust, not too narrowly 
stated—raises the question, What are the powers 
of this commission? I proceed to state our 
views on the subject. 

“Those powers are distinctly and briefly ex- 
pressed in the electoral bills under which you 
are acting—that admirable act of legislation, 
destined, to the immortal honor of those con- 
cerned in its preparation, to pass into history 
with your action. The language defining your 
powers declares that you shall possess 

The same powers, if any, now possessed— 


“For the purpose in hand— 
by the two Houses, acting separately or together. 


“ You have, then (and this is the test), all the 
powers of those two Houses which they could 
possibly exercise under the Constitution and 
by the preéxisting statutes, for the purpose of 
enabling you to determine the inquiries sub- 
mitted to you. Let us see, then, what powers 
are possessed by the two Houses, separately or 
together, in deciding as to the electoral vote 
upon the facts that exist or that might exist 
and may be proven. And this calls upon us 
to say what those powers are, and requires us 
to answer whether, in relation to the action 
which has here been called counting, any 
powers under the laws existing when this elec- 
toral bill was passed, and which were needful 
to a proper ascertainment of the vote, were 
vested in the President of the Senate. 

“Now, that no power of any description 
deserving the name of a power to investigate 
and decide resided in the President of the 
Senate, is most plain from the very words of 
the Constitution. He is authorized to receive 
certain packets, and he has no authority what- 
ever by the Constitution save and except only 
to present himself to the two Houses of Con- 
gress, and in their presence to open these 
packets. The phrase is, ‘open the certifi- 
cates;’ but this evidently means, open the 
packets. He has no right to open them at 
any previous time; he has no power whatever 
to investigate what is contained in the packets 
before thus opening them; he has no means 
of taking testimony; he has no right to judge 
of anything; and he is positively precluded, 
not only by the Constitution itself, but by the 
physical laws of Nature, from knowing what 
may be within any packet thus received by 
him until the moment at which he opens that 
packet in the presence of the two Houses. Of 
course, the packets which he is thus authorized 
to open are to present the basis of subsequent 
action. 

‘“‘ Nothing further is prescribed to him, and 
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I humbly submit that it is most manifest that 
he has none but the merest of clerical powers, 
nor any ability to do anything except to open 
the packets at that time and at that place and 
in that presence. He cannot even know what 
is in the packets until he opens the packets. 
But it is manifest that the packets which he 
thus opens may raise a decision by some au- 
thority of a preliminary question—that is to 
say, What are the votes in respect to which a 
count may take place?—no person or func- 
tionary or body being specially pointed out as 
having power to make that count. Now, a 
great deal has been said which I consider not 
very applicable or very instructive in-reference 
to this word ‘count,’ as if it were the opera- 
tive and principal word here, and were used 
to determine the faculty and point out the 
power of those who have authority to count. 
Now, I humbly insist that the count itself is so 
purely a simple arithmetical process, that in 
reference to it there never could be a possible 
difference of opinion anywhere or among any 
persons. 

“T apprehend that there is a word in this 
constitutional provision that ought not to be 
overlooked. The President of the Senate is to 
receive these packets. They are not required 
to have any note or ear-mark of any descrip- 
tion to indicate to him what they are, and he 
can only learn by external inquiry or report 
that they are sent him by persons pretending 
to be electors of President and Vice-President ; 
_ 4nd the Constitution, proceeding to declare his 
duty, says that he shall ‘open ai the certifi- 
cates.’ The word ‘all’ would perform no 
function, and it would be entirely useless, if it 
were to be confined to indicating the certifi- 
cates before spoken of. The simple phrase 
‘shall open the certificates’ would suffice; 
but he is to ‘open ali the certificates ;’ and 
this provision of the Constitution, not granting 
powers of investigation but dealing with vis- 
ible facts, declares that he shall ‘open all the 
certificates.’ This, I apprehend, means all 
packets that may have come to him under 
color of being such packets as the Constitution 
refers to: that is, packets containing electoral 
votes, or appearing to be of that character. He 
is bound to open all such packets in the pres- 
ence of the Houses, and there ends his duty. 
But when we come to the prescription that 
there shall be a count, we are not told 
that there shall be a count of ail the certifi- 
cates presented, or of the certificates, or of 
anything in the certificates, but that there 
shall be a count of ‘the votes.’ This, I hum- 
bly submit, introduces a necessary implication 
that somehow and by some authority there 
shall be made, if necessary, a selection of the 
actual votes from the mass of papers produced 
and physically present before the Houses. Any 
Investigation that this nature of the case may 
happen to require in order to determine what 
are ‘the votes’ must be made by some func- 
tionaries having competency to make it. This 
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is a preliminary inquiry; and whether you de- 
nominate it judicial or ministerial or executive, 
it is to be an inquiry, and the power to insti- 
tute or carry it on is neither granted in terms 
nor are there any possible means of its exer- 
cise, so far as the President of the Senate is 
concerned, This is left to an implication that 
it is to be exercised by those who may have 
occasion to act officially on the result of the 
electoral vote. 

“Who are they that are to act officially by 
the terms of the Constitution in performance 
of duty resulting from the count of the votes? 
The Constitution is plain. The votes—mean- 
ing, of course, the legal votes—are to be counted. 
The count is the merest ceremony in itself; 
but the ascertainment of what are legal votes 
presented necessarily devolves upon that body 
or those bodies that must act on that which 
is produced asa result by the count. The au- 
thorities compelled by duty to see that the 
count is justly and truly made, and to act on 
the result, are the two Houses. 

“ Unquestionably the first and primary duty 
of the Houses, if there is a count showing the 
election of a person to the presidency and 
another to the vice-presidency, is to recognize 
them as constituting that codrdinate depart- 
ment of the Government called the Executive. 
As to a mere count, all the world may make 
it; no mortal man can doubt about the effect 
of a count; but I presume the general world is 
not called upon to act in reference to the count 
until that count has been officially recognized 
by some lawful authority. But what is more 
certain is this: It is the duty of the House of 
Representatives at that point in the process to 
determine whether an exigency has arisen 
which renders it their duty to recognize that a 
person has been elected as President by a ma- 
jority of votes—of the legal votes—or whether 
there has been a failure to elect by reason of a 
tie; and in that event, if it should occur, that 
House is bound to act upon the result, and in 
this exigency itself is to elect a President. 
The same observations apply to the Senate 
with reference to the Vice-President; that 
body is bound, in like manner, to recognize the 
fact of an election, to allow it, admit it, and 
accept it asa fact, or to deny it and say that it 
is not:so, and themselves to proceed in the elec- 
tion of a Vice-President. 

“T attach no importance to the word 
‘count;’ but I claim, from the very nature of 
the thing, from the laws inwrought into the 
constitution of human beings and governing 
human transactions, that those who have thus 
to act officially on the count are the persons 
who must do whatever may be needful for the 
purpose of enabling a count to be made. 
Those who are bound to act in the one direc-. 
tion or in the other, as the case may require, 
must possess the power of making any prelim- 
inary investigation that may become neces- 
sary. 
Othe result of this construction is, that that 
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officer who has no power but to open them is 
set aside from the moment he opens the pack- 
ets, and the duty of exercising the higher 
function, preliminarily, of inquiring what are 
the votes, prior to this mere formal act, 
‘counting,’ must devolve upon those who 
must take notice what are the legal votes and 
act upon the count of them. This no one is 
authorized to make or to declare unless it be 
themselves. This implied power is not intro- 
duced by any forced construction, but from 
the absolute necessity of the case. And, con- 
sequently, we claim that the needful powers 
of preliminary investigation were in the Houses. 
It cannot fairly be disputed that Congress, by 
united action, might have constituted some 
public body to conduct the investigation; and 
how far they might have gone toward mak- 
ing the result absolutely obligatory on the 
Houses themselves respectively, we need not 
inquire. 

“They did not exercise such a power prior 
to the election of 1876, and they have not 
otherwise exercised it subsequently, except by 
the constitution of this tribunal, and they have 
reserved to themselves the privilege of estab- 
lishing a different determination by a concur- 
rent vote. 

“The competency of each House to ascer- 
tain the truth is unquestionable. Each has 
complete powers of investigation; they can 
take proof through their committees, or other- 
wise, as to any matter on which they may be 
obliged to decide, and, either before or after 
the opening of all the votes, they can thus in- 
vestigate, though not, it must be admitted, 
with the aid of a jury, nor in the precise forms 
of a judicial proceeding. They can investigate, 
as political and legislative bodies may, all the 
facts and circumstances that are necessary to 
be known in order to enlighten their judg- 
ment and guide them to a just and righteous 
decision. 

“Our construction thus recognizes in those 
two bodies, on such a contingency as is here 
presented, full power to do whatever may be 
needful to the accomplishment of justice. 

‘What is the objection to this construction? 
The whole argument against it resolves itself 
simply into the argument ab inconvenienti: 
Those who would seek to grasp a high ‘office 
by illegal, irregular, and fraudulent means 
claim that it would be inconvenient to take so 
much trouble as might become necessary in 
order to investigate rightly, and rightly to de- 
termine on proofs, the question of their delin- 
quency and the falsehood of their claim. This 
is a common plea among persons who set up a 
falsely and fraudulently contrived title. When 
an effort is made to strip them of their pre- 
tended authority, by demonstrating before a 
court or other ap riate tribunal the fallacy 
of their claims, and thenecessity to the ends of 
justice of having that fallacy declared and their 
pretensions set aside, they point out the trouble 
involved in the task. But let us see how 


stands that argument. Let us test it by ordi- 
nary and familiar principles. 

“It is suggested that it might lead—and, if 
entered upon, must necessarily lead, if the par- 
ties think fit—to an investigation of the per- 
sonal qualifications of every one among the 
millions of electors; and that, if you lay down 
the rule or adopt the principle that you have 
aright to investigate at all, you open the door 
to that inconvenient and boundless sea of liti- 
gation. The mischief of this, they say, would 
be so great, that it is better to let injustice 
triumph, and permit a usurper to enter the ex- 
ecutive office by the most unholy of avenues— 
that which is paved with falsehood, fraud, and 
corruption. They say it is better to submit to 
all that, or any other more enormous evil—if a 
more enormous one can be imagined—than to 
submit to the shocking and monstrous incon- 
venience that is thus to result from any attempt 
to inquire into the validity of the election! 

“There is really nothing in this broadly-pre- 
sented picture of overwhelming inconvenience. 
They say, no matter how, we should limit our 
inquiries to a very narrow range; for, if you 
allow any investigation, you will establish the 
doctrine, you will open the door to intolerably- 
protracted litigation. This suggestion is not 
warranted by law or the practice of courts in 
such investigations. True it is that, in a writ 
of guo warranto to inquire into the title of an 
individual to an office, it is competent to inves- 
tigate all the particulars down to the qualifica- 
tions of each individual voter, and, on a point 
of identity similar to that which occurred in 
the Tichborne case, one trial might take many 
years. This is presenting a ‘raw head and 
bloody bones,’ to frighten this commission and 
the whole country from its propriety. 

“The answer to all that is as simple as can 
possibly be imagined. The objection, you per- 
ceive, applies as much to ordinary writs of guo 
warranto in reference to ordinary offices as it 
does to this inquiry if it should take place be- 
fore Congress. But this argument ad incon- 
venienti is as fatal to the general procedure of 
courts of justice in actions of guo warranto as 
it is to the proceeding here suggested. 

“But, if the learned commission please, the 
investigation which might be allowed to take 
place before either House of Congress, or any 
commission appointed by them, would be gov- 
erned by the same principles of general juris- 
prudence which apply to the determination of 
proceeding by guo warranto ; and one of those 
principles is, that no man has a right to the writ 
of guo warranto as of course, or merely because 
he makes out an apparenttitle. It has always 
been a matter of discretion. Numerous cases 
are cited here for that purpose on the other 
side. It has always been treated as a matter 
of discretion in the power of the supreme tribu- 
nal, which, acting in the name and majesty of 
the sovereign power, when applied to for a 
writ of guo warranto, to allow it or not, as un- 
der all the circumstances may be thought most 
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consistent with the public interest and the ends 
of justice and the convenience of society ; and, 
by consequence, this expanded inquiry could 
never take place in the writ of guo warranto ; 
it never would be allowed; no court would 
ever permit the writ to issue without a state- 
ment of the points intended to be made; and 
if it were necessary in allowing the writ, the 
court would lay their restraint on the party as 
to what points or questions he might make. 

‘*So it appears that in all investigations, judi- 
cial or otherwise, as to the right of a particular 
individual to hold and exercise a public oftice, 
it is in the discretion of the tribunals how far 
they will go; and it is in your discretion, as it 
would be in the discretion of either House of 
Congress investigating for its own advice and 
direction as to the election of the President or 
the Vice-President, to determine whether they 
would permit any of these intolerably prolix 
investigations. 

‘So much for the argument ab inconvenienti. 
It has no application. Standing upon the an- 
cient practices of the law, the authority that 
might be called upon to institute an investiga- 
tion would look at the difficulty presented, and 
say, under the influence of a due regard to the 
argument ab inconvenienti, ‘ Thus far you may 
' go; no farther shall you go.’ 

‘* Now, in reference to the legal question pre- 
sented as to what powers each house of Con- 
gress has under existing laws, and what 
powers consequently you can exercise, we say, 
as the learned manager from the House said in 
opening this case, that there is no technical 
legal limit or barrier, but that you exercise the 
same high power of the Government which has 
always been exercised in such questions even 
in the courts of the common law, to which appli- 
cation must be made to obtain the writ of guo 
warranto. You exercise the same discretion, 
but you can limit the inquiry, when the point 
arises, within those limits that are prescribed 
by necessity and convenience. 

‘Now, this is our view, stated as fully as it 
is in my power to state it in the brief time I 
am permitted to occupy the attention of your 
honors. We say that there is no limit to the 
power of investigation for the purpose of reach- 
ing the ends of justice, except such as a due re- 
gard for public convenience and the interests of 
public justice and society at large may impose 
in the exercise of this discretionary authority. 

“Well, what is our condition, and the con- 
dition of all cases of this kind? There is no 
judicial court of the United States clothed with 
authority to deal with the premises. We as- 
sert that, without stopping to cite books and to 
prove it to you negatively. It seems to be 
conceded that, if such a power might have 
been created, it has remained dormant and has 
not been exercised. And consequently we are 
told that here we stand, in the second century 
of this Republic’s existence, in such a condition 
that there is no possible remedy against the 
‘most palpable fraud and forgery that could be 
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perpetrated, or against any outrageous acts in 
violation of the rights of the people of the re- 
spective States and of the whole nation; that 
Congress must sit by, blind and silent, and per- 
mit an alien to be counted into office as Presi- 
dent of the United States; they must sit by, 
and permit a set of votes plainly and palpably 
fraudulent—votes given by individuals not only 
disqualified for want of having been chosen by 
the States, but being themselves absolutely dis- 
qualified by the Constitution from acting in the 
office or casting the vote—and must permit the 
usurpation contemplated to take place merely 
because our wise fathers—one would think 
that the compliment was intended as a sar- 
casm—had so chosen to constitute the Govern- 
ment they created, that injustice, however flagi- 
tious, might be perpetrated in open day, with- 
out the possibility of baving any remedy or even 
uttering decorously a complaint.” 


Wepnespay, February 7, 1877. 


The commission met at ten o’clock a. m. 
pursuant to adjournment, all the members be- 
ing present. 

The commission resumed its session for de- 
liberation on the question pending in the mat- 
ter of the electoral vote of the State of Florida, 
with closed doors. 

In the deliberations with closed doors, the 
question of the admissibility of evidence was 
fully discussed. 

Mr. Commissioner Morton said: “I believe 
that the votes contained in Certificate No. 1 
must be counted, and that the evidence offered 
to impeach them ought not to be received. 
The electors therein named were certified by 
M. L. Stearns, the lawful Governor of the State 
at the time, and their election by the people 
was declared in due form of law by the offi- 
cers of the State expressly authorized by the 
laws of the State to perform that duty. That 
a new Governor, a new Legislature, and a new 
returning board, coming into office after the 
6th of December, and after the jurisdiction of 
the State had passed away, with or without 
the aid of the courts, can recount the vote, or 
in any way change the result, is a doctrine 
most dangerous and absurd.” 

Mr. Commissioner Thurman said: ‘“ The 
power of the two Houses to go behind the Gov- 
ernor’s certificates and the decisions of can- 
vassing boards has been again and again assert- 
ed by the House and carried into execution. 
Thus, in 1865, Congress resolved that no votes 
for presidential electors should be received 
from the States of Florida, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, North Carolina, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, Texas, and Geor- 
gia. In 1878 the votes of the States of Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana, and certain electoral votcs 
of the State of Georgia, were rejected. But 
these instances are familiar to the members of 
the commission, and it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon them.” 
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Mr. Commissioner Bayard said: ‘‘ The order 
of this commission has been made to hear tes- 
timony in the case of Mr. Humphries, who 
was alleged to be ineligible to be appointed an 
elector because on the day of election he held 
an office of trust and profit under the United 
States. I do not comprehend, as I have said 
before, why one provision of the Constitution 
relating to this subject should be more obliga- 
tory upon us than another. I concur that it 
is our right and duty to hear testimony on this 
subject, and equally so in all other questions 
where the true performance of the require- 
ments of the Constitution are brought in ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Commissioner Hunton said: “ Mr. Pres- 
ident, when I consider the past action of the 
two Houses of Congress, the phraseology of 
the law under which we are acting, the offers 
of proof, and the authorities which I have ex- 
amined, I have no doubt left on my mind that 
it is not only our right but our duty to hear 
the proof offered, and to decide which certifi- 
cate contains the true and lawful electoral vote 
of Florida. Any other course would disap- 
point the expectations of the country, looking 
to us to solve this vexed presidential election 
according to the very right of the case. Any 
other course dwarfs this high commission into 
a tribunal to ascertain merely whether the four 
votes of Florida have been correctly added up 
or not, and whether the Governor’s certiticate 
accompanies the votes. This duty might as 
well have been performed by a page of either 
House. The business of the two Houses would 
not then have been interrupted by withdraw- 
ing five members from each House, and wait- 
ing for days for us to arrive at the most difji- 
cult decision that Florida had really cast four 
votes, and that the electors who cast the four 
votes had the Governor’s certificate. The busi- 
ness of the Supreme Court would not then have 
been entirely suspended, by the withdrawal of 
five of its associate justices to form this com- 
mission and play the réle of boys in primary 
arithmetic. No, sir; this Electoral Commis- 
sion was designed (as the law creating it di- 
rects) to ‘decide whether any and what votes 
from such State are the votes provided by the 
Constitution of the United States, and how 
many and what persons were duly appointed 
electors in such State.’ To do this, and to dis- 
charge our duties under the bill and satisfy our 
consciences under the oaths we have taken, we 
must go behind these certificates and ascertain 
whether they represent the persons duly ap- 
pointed electors.” 

Mr. Commissioner Abbott said: “If this 
attempt to authorize these two irresponsible 
officers, not the State or people of Florida, to 
appoint presidential electors for that State, is 
by the Pe care commission to be 
crowned with success;we shall in effect pro- 
claim to all the world that the whole armory 
of the law and the Constitution contains no 
weapon of offense or defense by which the 


high office of Chief Magistrate of the greatest 
civilized nation on earth can be successfully 
protected and defended against being seized 
upon and held by means of the grossest fraud. 
Such a judgment would proclaim to the world 
that, to obtain and enjoy the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is not now, as in 
the olden time, necessary to be constitutionally 
elected by the States and the people; but that 
a candidate and party, as lacking in principle 
as they are rich in money, can, by buying a few 
weak, wicked, and irresponsible State canvass- 
ers, gain possession of and hold that high office, 
and that such an act will be justified and sanc- 
tified by the two Houses of Congress. In fine, 
such a judgment would proclaim that this Gov- 
ernment is no longer one of the people, under 
the Constitution and law, but that it is a gov- 
ernment of returning boards and their creat- 
ures.” 

Mr. Commissioner Hoar said: ‘‘Upon the 
whole matter, therefore, I am of opinion that 
the appointment of electors and the ascertain- 
ing who has been appointed is the sole and ex- 
clusive prerogative of the State. The State 
acts by such agencies as it selects. The pow- 
ers conferred by the State upon these agencies 
cannot be exercised by Congress. To usurp 
them for the purpose of righting alleged wrongs, 
would be for this commission, which has only 
the powers of Congress, to commit the very 
wrong which is imputed to the returning boards 
in some of the States. When the agencies 
which the State has selected have acted, the 
State has acted; no power can reverse its ac- 
tion for mistake in law or fact, for fraud, or 
for any cause whatever, unless it be a power 
higher than the State on whom the Constitu- 
tion has expressly conferred such authority. 
But there is for this purpose no such power 
higher than the State, and the President of the 
Senate and Congress are but the mere servants 
of the State’s will and registers of its actio 
with power only to open the certificates an 
count the votes of the electors whom the State 
authority has appointed ‘and certified.” 

Mr. Commissioner Garfield said: “ The final 
determination of the result of the election hav- 
ing been declared by the authority empowered 
to determine and declare it, that act becomes 
the act of the State; and the two Houses of 
Congress can no more question such declara- 
tion, than they can question the primary right 
of appointment by the State. 

‘“*T shall vote against receiving the evidence 
offered. In conclusion I will add, that the 
preservation of the right of the States under 
the Constitution to appoint electors and de- 
clare who have been appointed, is, in my judg- 
ment, a matter of much greater importance 
than the accession of any one man to the presi- 
dency.” 

Mr: Commissioner Field: ‘‘ Mr. President, I 
desire that this commission should succeed, and 
give, by its judgment, peace to the country. 
But such a result can only be attained by dis- 
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posing of the questions submitted to us on their 
merits. It cannot be attained by a resort to 
technical subtleties and ingenious devices to 
avoid looking at the evidence. It is our duty 
to ascertain, if possible, the truth, and decide 
who were in fact duly appointed electors in 
Florida—not merely who had received certifi- 
cates of such appointment. That State has 
spoken to us through her courts, through her 
Legislature, and through her Executive, and 
has told us in no ambiguous terms what was 
her will and whom she had appointed to ex- 
press it. If we shut our ears to her utterances, 
and, closing our eyes to the evidence, decide 
this case upon the mere inspection of the cer- 
tificates of the Governor and canvassing board, 
we shall abdicate our powers, defeat the de- 
mands of justice, and disappoint the just ex- 
pectations of the people. The country may 
submit to the result, but it will never cease to 
regard our action as unjust in itself, and as 
calculated to sap the foundations of public 
morality.” 

Mr. Commissioner Strong said: ‘‘My con- 
clusions, then, are, that neither Congress nor 
this commission has authority under the Con- 
stitution to recanvass the vote of Florida for 
State electors; that the first determination of 
the State canvassing board was conclusive, un- 
til it was reversed by State authority; that, 
while it remained unreversed, it conferred upon 
the persons declared by it to have been chosen 
electors rightful authority to cast the vote of 
the State; and that, the act which those elec- 
tors were appointed to do having been done, it 
was not in the power even of the State after- 
ward to undo the act and call in question the 
authority by which it was done. It follows, in 
my judgment, that the evidence now offered is 
impertinent to any question we can decide, and, 
therefore, that it ought not to be admitted.” 

Mr. Commissioner Bradley said: ‘‘ My con- 
clusion is that the validity of the first certifi- 
cate cannot be controverted by evidence of the 
proceedings had in the courts of Florida by 
quo warranto, and that said evidence should 
not be received.” 

Mr. Justice Clifford said: ‘‘Due service of 
process in the guo warranto suit was made at 
the earliest possible moment, and it is not even 
suggested that any greater diligence could have 
been employed in bringing the litigation to a 
close. Prompt investigation was made by the 
new board of State canvassers, and the Legis- 
lature enacted the statute declaring that the 
Tilden electors were duly chosen and appointed 
the next day after the decree was entered in 
the guo warranto suit. Neither the public nor 
the citizens have any power to defeat the 
machinations of fraud, perjury, and forgery, if 
the measures adopted for that purpose in this 
case are held to be ineffectual and insufficient. 

“For these reasons I am of the opinion that 
the evidence offered should be admitted, and 
that the other side should be permitted to give 
evidence in reply.” 
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The hour of three o’clock having arrived, 
being the time designated by an order of the 
commission at which the question on the mat- 
ter pending should be submitted, 

_ Mr. Commissioner Miller moved the follow- 
ing order: 

_ Ordered, That no evidence will be received or con- 
sidered by the commission which was not submitted 
to the joint convention of the two Houses by the 
President of the Senate with the different certificates, 
except such as relates to the eligibility of F. C. 
Humphries, one of the electors. 


The question being on its adoption, it was de- 
termined in the affirmative: Yeas, 8; Nays, 7. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are: 
Messrs. Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Gar- 
field, Hoar, Miller, Morton, and Strong. 

Those who voted in the negative are: Messrs. 
Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hunton, Payne, 
and Thurman. 

So the motion of Mr. Commissioner Miller 
was agreed to. 

_ Mr. Commissioner Abbott moved the follow- 
ing: 

Ordered, That in the case of Florida the commis- 
sion will receive evidence relating to the eligibility 
of Frederick C. Humphries, one of the persons 
named in Certificate No. 1, as elector. 


The question being on its adoption, it was 
determined in the affirmative: Yeas, 8; Nays, 7. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are: 
Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Bradley, Clifford, 
Field, Hunton, Payne, and Thurman. 

Those who voted in the negative are: Messrs, 
Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Garfield, Hoar, Mil- 
ler, Morton, and Strong. 

So the motion of Mr. Commissioner Abbott 
was agreed to. 


Frivay, February 9, 1877. 


The commission met at ten o’clock a. M. 
ursuant to adjournment, all the members be- 
ing present. 
r. Commissioner Edmunds offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That the following be adopted as the de- 

cision of the commission in the case of Florida: 
. ELecrorat ComMIssion 
Wasnrnaton, D. C., February 9, a. p. istt. : 
To the President of the Senate of the United States, 

presiding in the meeting of the two Houses of 
Congress, under the act of Congress entitled ‘* An 
act to provide for and regulate the counting of the 
votes for President and Vice-President, and the 
decision of questions arising thereon, for the term 
commencing March 4, a. p. 1877,’’ approved Jan- 
uary 29, A. D. 1877. : 

The Electoral Commission mentioned in said act, 
having received certain certificates and papers pur- 
porting to be certificates, and papers accompanying 
the same, of the electoral votes from the State of 
Florida, and the objections thereto submitted to it 
under said act, now report that it has duly con- 
sidered the same, pursuant to said act, and has de- 
cided, and does hereby decide, that the votes of 
Frederick ©, Humphries, Charles H. Pearce, William 
H. Holden, and Thomas W. Long, named in the 
certificate of M. L. Stearns, Governor of said State, 
which votes are certified by said persons, as appears 
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by the certificate submitted to the commission, as 
aforesaid, and marked ‘‘ Number One” by said com- 
mission, and herewith returned, are the votes pro- 
vided for by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that the same are lawfully to be counted as 
therein certitied, namely: Four (4) votes for Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, of the State of Ohio, for President, 
and four (4) votes for William A. Wheeler, of the 
State of New York, for Vice-President. 

The commission also has decided, and hereby 
decides and reports, that the four persons first be- 
fore named were duly appointed electors in and by 
said State of Florida. : 

The brief ground of this decision is, that it appears 
upon such evidence as by the Constitution and the 
law named in said act of Congress is competent and 
pertinent to the consideration of the subject, that 
the before-mentioned electors appear to have been 
lawfully elected such electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States, for the term begin- 
ning March 4, 1877, of the State of Florida, and that 
they voted as such at the time and in the manner 
provided for by the Constitution of the United States 
and the law. 

The commission has also decided, and does here- 
by decide and report, that, as a consequence of the 
foregoing, and upon the grounds before stated, nei- 
ther of the papers purporting to be certificates of the 
electoral votes of said State of Florida, numbered 
Two (2) and Three (3) by the commission, and here- 
with returned, are the certificates or the votes pro- 
vided for by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that they ought not to be counted as such. 


Done at Washington the day and year first above 
written. 


Mr. Commissioner Hunton offered the fol- 
lowing as a substitute: 


That the electors named in Certificate No. 2, to 
wit, Wilkinson Call, J. E. Yonge, Robert Bullock, 
and Robert B. Hilton, are the four persons who were 
duly appointed electors by the State of Florida on 
the 7th day of November, 1876, and that their votes 
as certified in such certificate are the votes provided 
for by the Constitution of the United States. 


The question being on the adoption of the 


substitute, it was decided in the negative: 
Yeas, 7; Nays, 8. 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hun- 
ton, Payne, and Thurman—7. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 
Messrs. Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Gar- 
field, Hoar, Miller, Morton, and Strong—s. 

Thereupon the resolution offered by Mr. 
Commissioner Edmunds was withdrawn. 

Mr. Commissioner Garfield offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the four persons, to wit, Frederick 
C. Humphries, Charles H. Pearce, William A. Hol- 
den, and Thomas W. Long, were duly appointed elec- 
tors of President and Vice-President for the State of 
Florida, and that the votes cast by the aforesaid four 
persons are the votes provided for by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Resolved, That Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Bradley, and Mr. 
Miller, be appointed a committee to draft a report of 
the action of the commission, as required by law. 


The question being on the adoption of the 
first resolution, it was decided in the affirma- 
tive: Yeas, 8; Nays, To 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Messrs. Bradley, Edmnnds, Frelinghuysen, 
Garfield, Hoar, Miller, Morton, and Strong—s. 


Those who voted in the negative were: 
Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hun- 
ton, Payne, and Thurman—7. 

The question being on the adoption of the 
second resolution offered by Mr. Commissioner 
Garfield, it was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Commissioner Edmunds (at six o’clock 
and five minutes Pp. M.) moved that the com- 
mission take a recess for one hour. 

The motion was agreed to, and a recess was 
accordingly taken until seven o’clock and five 
minutes Pp. M. 

The recess having expired, the commission 
resumed its session for deliberation. 

Mr. Commissioner Edmunds, on behalf of 
the committee appointed to prepare a report of 
the commission in the matter of the electoral 
vote of the State of Florida, offered the fol- 
lowing order: 

Ordered, That the following be adopted as the 
final decision and report in the matters submitted to 
the commission as to the electoral vote of the State 


of Florida: 
ELECTORAL COMMISSION, 
Wasuineton, D. U., February 9, a. p. 1877. ; 
To the President of the Senate of the United States, 
presiding in the meeting of the two Houses of 

Congress, under the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An 

act to provide for and regulate the counting of the 

votes for President and Vice-President, and the 
decision of questions arising thereon, for the term 
commencing March 4, a. D. 1877,’? approved Jan- 

uary 29, a. D. 1877: 

The Electoral Commission mentioned in said act, 
having received certain certificates and papers pur- 
porting to be certificates, and papers accompanyin 
the same, of the electoral votes from the State o 
Florida, and the objections thereto submitted to it 
under said act, now report that it has duly con- 
sidered the same, pursuant to said act, and has de- 
cided, and does hereby decide, that the votes of 
Frederick C. Humphries, Charles H. Pearce, William 
H. Holden, and Thomas W. Long, named in the 
certificate of M. L. Stearns, Governor of said State, 
which votes are certified by said persons, as appears 
ey the certificate submitted to the commission, as 
aforesaid, and marked ‘‘ Number One” by said come 
mission, and herewith returned, are the votes pro- 
vided for by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that the same are lawfully to be counted as 
therein certified, namely: Four (4) votes for Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, of the State of Ohio, for President, 
and four (4) votes for William A. Wheeler, of the 
State of New York, for Vice-President. The com- 
mission also has decided, and hereby decides and 
reports, that the four persons first before named 
were duly appointed electors in and by said State 
of Florida. 

The pone of this decision, stated briefly, as re- 
quired by said act, is as follows: 

That it is not competent under the Constitution 
and the law, as it existed at the date of the passage 


of said act, to go into evidence aliwnde on the papers: 


opened by the President of the Senate in the pres- 
ence of the two Houses to prove that other persons 
than those regularly certified to by the Governor of 
the State of Florida, in and according to the deter- 
mination and declaration of their appointment bz 
the Board of State Canvassers of said State prior to 
the time required for the performance of their duties, 
had been appointed electors, or by counter-proof to 
show that they had not, and that all proceedings of 
the courts or acts of the Legislature, or of the Ex- 
ecutive of Florida, subsequent to the casting of the 
votes of the electors on the prescribed day, are inad- 
missible for any such purpose, 
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As to the objection made to the eligibility of Mr. 
Humphries, the commission is of opinion that, with- 
out reference to the question of the effect of the 
vote of an ineligible elector, the evidence does not 
show that he held the office of shipping commis- 
sioner on the day when the electors were appointed, 

The commission has also decided, and does hereby 
decide and report, that, as a consequence of the fore- 
going, and upon the grounds before stated, neither 
of the papers purporting to be certificates of the 
elenkoral Voues of said State of Florida, numbered 
Two (2) and Three (8) by the commission, and here- 
with returned, are the certificates of the votes pro- 
vided for by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that they cught not to be counted as such. 
Done at Washington, the day and year first above 

written. ‘ 


The question being on the adoption of the 
report of the commission, it was decided in 
the affirmative: Yeas, 8; Nays, 7. 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 
Messrs. Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, 
Garfield, Hoar, Miller, Morton, and Strong—s. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 
Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hun- 
ton, Payne, and Thurman—7. 

So the report of the commission was adopt- 
ed; and said decision and report was there- 
upon signed by the members agreeing therein, 
as follows: 

SAMUEL F. MILLER, 
W. STRONG 
JOSEPH P. BRADLEY, 
GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 
OQ. P. MORTON, 

* FRED. T, FRELINGHUYSEN, 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, 
GEORGE F. HOAR, 


On February 10th the following note was 
sent to the Senate and House: 


Wasuinerton, D. C., February 9, 1877. 
Srr: Iam directed by the Electoral Commission 
to inform the Senate, that it has considered and de- 
cided upon the matters submitted to it under the 
act of Congress concerning the same, touching the 
electoral votes from the State of Florida, and here- 
with, by direction of said commission, I transmit to 
Koc the said decision in writing, signed by the mem- 
ers agreeing therein, to be read at the meeting of 
the two Houses, according to said act. All the cer- 
tificates and papers sent to the commission by the 

President of the Senate are herewith returned. 
NATHAN CLIFFORD, 
President of the Commission. 
Hon. Tuomas W. Ferry, 
President of the Senate. 


Commis- 
sioners,. 


COUNTING THE VOTES, 


At one o’clock on the same day the two 
Houses reassembled to hear and coincide, or 
otherwise, with the decision of the Electoral 
Commission. 

The Secretary of the Senate read the decis- 
ion above mentioned. 

The Presiding Officer: “ Are there objec- 
tions to this decision? ” 

Mr. Field: “I submit an objection to the 
decision and report just read.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The member from 
New York (Mr. Field) submits an objection to 
the decision, which will be read by the Clerk 
of the House.” 
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Mr. Adams, Clerk of the House, read as fol- 
lows: 


An objection is interposed by the undersigned 
Senators and Representatives to the decision made 
by the commission constituted by the act entitled 
‘* An act to provide for and regulate the counting of 
the vote for President and Vice-President, and the 
decision of questions arising thereon, for the term 
commencing March 4, a. p. 1877,” as to the true and 
lawful electoral vote of Florida, upon the following 
grounds: 

1. For that the decision determines that the vote 
cast by Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C. Hum- 
phries, William H. Holden, and Thomas W. Long, 
as electors of President and Vice-President of the 
United States in and for or on behalf of the State of 
Florida, is the true and lawful electoral vote of said 
State, when, in truth and in fact, the vote cast by 
Wilkinson Call, James E. Yonge, Robert B. Hilton, 
and Robert Bullock, is the true and lawful vote of 
said State. 

2. For that said commission refused to. receive 
competent and material evidence tending to prove 
that Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C. Huniginien: 
William H. Holden, and Thomas W. Long, were 
not appointed electors in the manner prescribed by 
the Legislature of the State of Florida, but were 
designated as electors by the returning board of 
said State adi ie and fraudulently, in disregard 
of law, and with the intent to defeat the will of 
the people expressed in the choice of Wilkin- 
son Call, James E. Yonge, Robert B. Ililton, and 
Robert,Bullock, who were legally and regularly ap- 
pointed electors by the State of Florida, in the man- 
ner directed by the Legislature thereof. 

8. For that the decision aforesaid was founded 
upon the resolution and order of said commission 
previously made, as follows: 

‘* Ordered, That no eviderce will be received or 
considered by the commission which was not sub- 
mitted to the joint convention of the two Houses by 
the President of the Senate, with the different cer- 
tificates, except such as relates to the eligibility 
of F, C. Humphries, one of the electors.” 

4, For that said decision excludes all the evidence 
taken by the two Houses of Congress and by the 
committees of each House concerning the frauds, 
errors, and irregularities committed by the persons 
whose certificates are taken as proof of the due ay- 
pointment of electors. 

5. For that said decision excludes all evidence 
tending to prove that the certificate of —— Stearns, 
Governor, as also that of the Board of State Can- 
vassers, Was veo or given in pursuance of a 
fraudulent and corrupt conspiracy to cheat the State 
of Florida out of its rightful choice of electors, and 
to substitute therefor those who had not been chosen 
or appointed electors by said State in the manner 
directed by the Legislature thereof. 

6. For that said commission refused to recognize 
the right of the courts of the State of Florida to re- 
view and reverse the judgment of the returnin 
board or Board of State Canvassers, rendered throug 
fraud and without jurisdiction, and rejected and re- 
fused to consider ‘he action of said courts after their 
decision that Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C, Hum- 
phries, William H. Holden, and Thomas W. Long, 
were not entitled to cast the electoral vote of Flor- 
ida; which said decision was rendered by a court 
of said State in a case Jawfully brought before said 
court, which court had jurisdiction over the subject- 
matter thereof, and whose jurisdiction over the said 
Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C. Humphries, Wil- 
liam H. Holden, and Thomas W. Long, had attached 
before any act was done by them as electors. | 

". For that said decision excludes all evidence 
tending to prove that the State of Florida, by all the 
departments of its government, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, has repudiated as fraudulent and 
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void the certificates of —— Stearns, Governor, as 
as well as that of the State canvassers, upon which 
certificate of the said Governor the said commission 
has acted, and by means of which the true electoral 
votes of Florida have been rejected and false ones 
substituted in their stead. : 

8. For that to count the votes of Charles H. 
Pearce, Frederick C. Humphries, William H. Hol- 
den, and Thomas W. Long, as electors for President 
and Vice-President, would be a violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

CHARLES W. JONES, Florida, 
HENRY COOPER, Tennessee, 
FRANCIS KERNAN, New York, 

ELI SAULSBURY, Delaware, 

J. E. McDONALD, Indiana, 

W. H. BARNUM, Connecticut, 

On the part of the Senate. 

J. PROCTOR KNOTT, 

DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, New York, 
W. S. HOLMAN, Indiana, 

J. R. TUCKER, 

CHARLES P. THOMPSON, 
'G. A. JENKS, Pennsylvania, 

J. J. FINLEY 

MILTON SAYLER, 

E. JNO. ELLIS 

W. R. MORRISON, 

ABRAM 8. HEWIPT, 

WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 

On the part of the House. 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ Are there further 
objections to the decision? (A pause.) If 
there be none, the Senate will retire to its 
Chamber, that the Houses respectively may 
consider and determine the objection.” 

The Senate then withdrew. 


In the Senate the objection thus submitted 
was read and considered. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, offered the following 
resolution : 

Feesolved, That the decision of the commission 
upon the electoral vote of the State of Florida stand 
as the judgment of the Senate, the objections made 
thereto to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The President pro tempore: “The question 
is on agreeing to this resolution.” 

Mr. Whyte called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered; and, being taken, resulted 
—yeas 44, nays 25—as follows: 


Yzas—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Blaine 
Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron o 
Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Chaffee, 
Christiancy, Clayton, Conkling, Conover, Cragin, 
Dawes, Dorsey, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton, 
Hamlin, Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, Logan, 
MeMillan, Mitchell, Morrill, Morton, Oglesby, Pad- 
dock, Patterson, Robertson, Sargent, S aron, Sher- 
man, Spencer, Teller, Wadleigh, West, Windom, 
and ht—44, 

Nars—Messrs. Bailey, Barnum, Bayard, Bogy, 
Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Here- 
ford, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Kernan, McCree- 
ry MeDonald, Maxey, Merrimon, Norwood, Ran- 
dolph, Ransom, Saulsbury, Stevenson, Wallace, 
Whyte, and Withers—25. 

Axnsent—Messrs. Dennis, Edmunds, Gordon, 
Jones of Nevada, Kelly, and Thurman—6, 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Sargent: “ ey that the House of 
Representatives be notified that the Senate 
has come to a determination of the matter 
submitted, and is ready to meet with the 
House in joint convention.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
The President pro tempore: ‘‘ The Secretary 
will execute the order of the Senate.” 


The House, soon after the retirement of the 
Senate, took a recess until February 12th, when 
the following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Field, of New York: 


Ordered, That the counting of the electoral vote 
from the State of Florida shall not proceed in con- 
formity with the decision of the Electoral Commis- 
sion, but that the votes of Wilkinson Call, James 
E. Yonge, Robert B. Hilton, and Robert Bullock, be 
counted as the votes from the State of Florida for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. 


It was adopted by the following vote: 


Yreas—Messrs. Abbott, Ainsworth, Anderson, 
Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, John H. Bagley, Jr., Bannin 
Bell, Blackburn, land, Bliss, Blount, Boone, Brad- 
ford, Bright, John Young Brown, Samuel D. Bur- 
chard, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, William P. Cald- 
well, Campbell, Candler, Carr, Cate, Caulfield, Cha- 
pin, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark Jr., 
of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Collins, Cook, Cow- 
an, Cox, Culberson, Cutler, Davis, De Bolt, Dibrell, 
Douglas, Durham, Eden, Egbert, Ellis, Faulkner, Fel- 
ton, Field, Finley, Forney, Franklin, Fuller, Gause, 
Gibson, Glover, ode, Goodin, Gunter, Andrew H. 
Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, Hancock, Hardenbergh, 
Henry R. Harris, John T. Harris, Harrison, Hartridge, 
Hartzell, Hatcher, Haymond, Henkle, Abram 8. 
Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Holman, Hook- 
er, Hopkins, House, Humphreys, Hunton, Hurd, 
Jenks, Frank Jones, Thomas L. Jones, Kehr, Knott, 
Lamar, Franklin Landers, George M. Landers, Le 
Moyne, Levy, Lewis, Luttrell, Lynde, Mackey, 
Maish, McFarland, McMahon, Meade, Metcalfe, Mil- 
liken, Mills, Money, Morgan, Morrison, Mutchler, 
Neal, New, O’Brien, Odell, Payne, John F. Philips, 
Piper, Poppleton Powell, Rea, Reagan, John Reil- 
Wy, James B. Reilly, Rice, Riddle, John Robbins, 

illiam M. Robbins, Koberts, Miles Ross, Savage, 
Sayler, Scales, Schleicher, Sheakley, Singleton, 
Slemons, William E. Smith, Southard, Sparks, 
Springer, Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Swann, Tar- 
box, Teese, Terry, Thomas, Thompson, Throck- 
morton, Tucker, Turney, John L. Vance, Robert B. 
Vance, Waddell, Gilbert C. Walker, Walling, Walsh, 
Ward, Warner, Warren, Watterson, Erastus Wells, 
Whitthorne, Wigginton, Alpheus 8. Williams, Jere 
N. Williams, Willis, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, 
Fernando Wood, Yeates, and Young—168. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, George A. Bagley, John 
H. Baker, William H. Baker, Ballou, Banks, Bel- 
ford, Blair, Bradley, William R. Brown, Horatio C. 
Burchard, Burleigh, Buttz, Cannon, Cason, Caswell, 
Chittenden, Conger, Crapo, Crounse, Dantord, Dar- 
rall, Davy, Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, Eames, 
Evans, Flye, Fort, Foster, Freeman, Frye, Garfield, 
Hale, Haralson, Benjamin. W. Harris, Hathorn, 
Hays, Hendee, Henderson, Hoar, Hoskins, Hubbell, 
Hunter, Hurlbut, Hyman, Joyce, Kasson, Kelley, 
Kimball, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Lynch, Magoon, 
MacDougall, McCrary, McDill, Miller, Monroe, 
Nash, Norton, Oliver, O'Neill, Pucker, Page, Wil- 
liam A. Phillips, Pierce, Plaisted, Platt, Potter, 
Pratt, Rainey, Robinson, Sobieski Ross, Rusk, 
Sampson, Seelye Sinnickson, Smalls, A. Herr 
Smith, Stowell Strait, Thornburgh, Washington 
Townsend, Tufts, Van Vorhes, Wait, Waldron, 
Alexander §., Wallace, John W. Wallace, G. Wiley 
Wells, White, Whitehouse, Whiting, Willard, An- 
drew Williams, Charles G. Williams, William B. 
Williams, James Wilson, Alan Wood, Jr., Wood- 
burn, and Woodworth—103. 

Not Vottre—Messrs. Bass, Beebe, Buckner, Du- 
rand, Hoge, King, Lane, Lapham, Lord, Phelps, 
Purman, Schumaker, Stanton, Stephens, Martin I 
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Townsend, Charles C. B. Walker, Wheeler, Wike, 
and James Williams—19. 


At two o’clock and twenty-five minutes p. mM. 
the doorkeeper announced the Senate of the 
United States. 

The Presiding Officer: “ The joint meeting 
of Congress resumes its session. The two 
Houses separately have considered and deter- 
mined the objection submitted by the member 
from the State of New York (Mr. Field) to the 
decision of the commission upon the certifi- 
cates from the State of Florida. The Secre- 
tary of the Senate will now read the decision 
of the Senate.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That the decision of the commission 
upon the electoral vote of the State of Florida stand 
as the judgment of the Senate, the objection made 
thereto to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The Presiding Officer: “The Clerk of the 
House will now read the decision of the 
House.” 

The Clerk (Mr. Pettit) read as follows: 

Ordered, That the counting of the electoral voter 
from the State of Florida shall now proceed in con- 
formity with the decision of the Electoral Commis- 
sion; but that the votes of Wilkinson Call, James 
E. Yonge, Robert B. Hilton, and Robert Bullock, 
be counted as the votes from the State of Florida 
PE President and Vice-President of the United 

tates, . 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The two Houses 
not concurring in ordering otherwise, the de- 
cision of the commission will stand unre- 
versed, and the counting will now proceed in 
conformity with the decision of the commis- 
sion. The tellers will announce the vote of 
the State of Florida.” 

Mr. Allison (one of the tellers): “The State 
of Florida gives four votes for Rutherford B. 
Hayes, of Ohio, for President, and four votes 
for William A. Wheeler, of New York, for 
Vice-President. 

The votes of the States of Georgia (11), 
Indiana (15), and Kentucky (12), were then 
counted for Tilden and Hendricks, and the 
votes of Illinois (21), Iowa (11), and Kansas 
(5), were counted for Hayes and Wheeler. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The Chair opens a 
certificate from the State of Louisiana, re- 
ceived by mail, no corresponding one by mes- 
senger. One of the tellers will read the same in 
the hearing and presence of the two Houses.” 

Senator Allison (one of the tellers) read a 
certificate of William P. Kellogg, as Governor 
of the State of Louisiana, to the election of 
certain electors, and the certificate of those 
electors that they had met and cast eight votes 
for Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and eight votes for 
William A. Wheeler, of New York, for Vice- 
President. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘“ Having opened a 
certificate received by messenger from the 
same State, the Chair hands it to the tellers, to 
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be read in the presence and hearing of the 
two Houses. A corresponding one, received 
by mail, is also handed to the tellers.” 

Mr. Stone (one of the tellers) read a certifi- 
cate, signed by John McEnery as Governor of 
the State of Louisiana, to the election of cer- 
tain electors, and the certificate of those elec- 
tors that they had met and cast eight votes for 
Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, for President, 
and eight votes for Thomas A. Hendricks, of 
Indiana, for Vice-President. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The Chair having 
opened another certificate from the State of 
Louisiana, received by messenger, one of the 
tellers will read the same in the presence and 
hearing of the two Houses. A corresponding 
certificate, received by mail, is also handed to 
the tellers.” 

Senator Ingalls (one of the tellers) read a 
certificate of William P. Kellogg as Governor 
of the State of Louisiana, to the election of 
certain electors, and an accompanying certifi- 
cate of the electors that they had met and cast 
eight votes for Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, 
for President, and eight votes for William A. 
Wheeler, of New York, for Vice-President. 

The Presiding Officer: “This closes the 
reading of the certificates from the State of 
Louisiana. Are there objections to the certifi- 
cates which have been read?” 

Senator McDonald: ‘On behalf of the 
Senators and Representatives whose names are 
subscribed hereto, I submit the following ob- 
jections to the counting of the electoral vote 
of the State of Louisiana as cast for Hayes 
and Wheeler.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The objections to 
counting the vote will be read by the Secreta- 
ry of the Senate.” 

Mr. Gorham, Secretary of the Senate, read 
as follows: 

The undersigned Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives of the United States ob- 
ject to the lists of names of the electors made and 
certified by William P. Kellogg, claiming to be, but 
who was not, the lawful Governor of the State of 
Louisiana, and to the electoral votes of said State 
signed by W. P. Kellogg, J. H. Burch, Peter Jo- 
seph, I. A. Sheldon, Morris Marks, A. B. Levissé, 
O. H. Brewster, Oscar Joffrion, being the two sev- 
eral certificates the first and third presented by the 
President of the Senate to the two Houses of Con- 
gress in joint convention, for the reasons following: 

I. Because, on the 7th ~~ of November, 1876, 
there was no law, joint resolution, or other act of 
the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, in force, 
directing the manner in which electors for said State 
should be appointed. 

Il. Because, if any law existed in the State of 
Louisiana on the 7th day of November, 1876, direct- 
ing the manner of the appointment of electors, it 
was an act of the Legislature which directed that 
electors should be appointed by the people of the 
State in their primary capacity at an election to be 
held on a day certain, at particular places, and in a 
certain way ; and the people of the State, in accord~ 
ance with the legislative direction, exercised the 

owers vested in them at an election held in said 
Beate, November 7, 1876, in pursuance of said act 
and of the laws of the United States, and appointed 
John McEnery, R. C. Wickliffe, L. St. Martin, F. 
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P. Poché, A. De Blanc, W. A. Seay, R. G. Cobb, 
and K. A. Cross, to be electors by a majority for 
each of six thousund and upward of all the votes 
cast by qualified voters for electors at said election ; 
and said electors received a certificate of their due 
appointment as such electors from John McEnery, 
who was then the rightful and lawful Governor of 
said State, under the seal thereof; and thereupon 
the said ar Wickliffe, St. Martin, Poché, De 
Blane, Seay, Cobb, and Cross, became and were 
vested with the exclusive authority of electors for 
the State of Louisiana, and no other person or per- 
sons had, or could have, such authority or power, 
nor was it within the legal power of any State or 
Federal officer, or any other person, to revoke the 

ower bestowed on the said McEnery, Wickliffe, St. 

artin, Poché, De Blane, Seay, Cobb, and Cross, or 
to appoint other electors in their stead, or to impair 
their title to the office to which the people had ap- 
pointed them. 

III. Because the said Kellogg, Burch, Joseph, 
Sheldon, Marks, Levissé, Brewster, and Joffrion, 
were not, nor was either of them, duly appointed an 
elector by the State of Louisiana in the manner di- 
rected by the constitution and laws of said State 
and of the United States; and the lists of names of 
electors made and certified by the said William P. 
Kellogg, claiming to be, but not being, Governor of 
said State, were false in fact, and fraudulently made 
and certified by said Kellogg, with full knowl- 
edge at the time that the said Kellogg, Burch, Jo- 
seph, Sheldon, Marks, Levissé, Brewster, and Jof- 
frion, were not duly appointed electors by the quali- 
fied voters of said State, and without any examina- 
tion of the returns of the votes cast for electors, as 
required by the laws of the State. 

V. Because the pretended canvass of the returns 
of said election for electors of President and Vice- 
President by J. Madison Wells, T. C. Anderson, @G. 
Casanave, and Louis Kenner, as returning officers of 
said election, was without jurisdiction, and void, for 
these reasons: 

1. The statutes of Louisiana, under which said 
persons claimed to have been appointed returning 
officers, and to have derived their authority, gave 
them no jurisdiction to make the returns or to can- 
vass or compile the statements of votes cast for 
electors of President and Vice-President. 

2. Said statutes, if construed as conferring such 
jurisdiction, give the returning officers power to ap- 
point the electors, and are void as in conflict with 
the Constitution, which requires that electors shall 
be appointed by the State. 

8. Said statutes, in so far as they attempt to con- 
fer judicial power, and to give to the returning ot- 
ficers authority in their discretion to exclude the 
statements of votes, and to punish innocent persons 
without trial by depriving chats of their legal right 
of suffrage, are in conflict with the constitution of 
the State of Louisiana, and are anti-republican and 
in conflict with the Constitution of the United States, 
in so far as they refer it to the discretion of the re- 
turning officers to determine whe are appointed 
electors. 

4. If said Louisiana statutes should be held valid, 
they conferred no ieee on said Wells, Ander- 
son, Casanave, and Kenner, as a board of returning 
officers, to make the returns of said election or to 
canvass and compile the statements of votes made 
by the commissioners of said election, for the reason 
that awd constituted but four of the five persons to 
whom the law confided those duties ; that they were 
all of the same eae party; and that there was a 
vacancy insaid board of returning officers which the 
said Wells, Anderson, Casanave, and Kenner, failed 
and refused to fill as reqitived by law. 

5. Said board of returning officers had no juris- 
diction to exercise judicial functions and reject the 
statement of the votes at any poll or voting-place 
unless the foundation for such jurisdiction was first 
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laid as required by the statute, which the papers and 
records before said board of returning officers showed 
was not done to such an extent as to change the re- 
sult of the election as shown on the face of the re- 
turns. 

6. Said returning officers, with a full knowledge 
that a true and correct compilation of the official 
statements of votes legally cast November 7, 1876, 
for presidential electors in the State of Louisiana, 
showed the following result, to wit: 


Votes, 
ODN MGIC 5c ccs cscs cacasesas eset secs 838,723 
TG. WICKHNO . ecantice Saeceece ant ooeaees 83,859 
Di Bho MOren cnc d. sau cacisecienasceace cs ane 
PE EOOnO’ cea ouiddies case cetescedte seemes 83,474 
Ay De ign s saisiiesesc os asentenaieteeeenss 638 
W. A. Viswasies Cae ecwesecietcadesj sees 83,812 
Be Qs CODD. cs coc cieaaelseccicsevslessenscsieees ¥ 
Kae QEUBA Nise rea cate. s casa tacken ce neee q 


And that said McEnery, Wickliffe, St. Martin, 
Poché, De Blanc, Seay, Cobb, and Cross, were duly 
and lawfully elected electors, illegally and fraudu- 
lently changed, altered, and rejected the statements 
of votes made by the commissioners of election and 
the returns of supervisors of registration, and de- 
clared the following to be the state of the poll, to 
wit: 


Votes, 
SOLN MOUNCLY sions wcrc sacs ssdveses sranccoy 70,508 
Ben Co WUCKUNG sicxy.c te teseselevevebseteense se 70,509 
Te St Martins. sis s<iess ceectescestisceasacecs 70,558 
HPPEPOONGs viaccess tawessnacceraiess sac 70,333 
ADO BIABC och teics cancers ase eect Voce ae 70,536 
Wig Ro BODY coc ecincackece dst. ss etwossceen ss 70,525 
WG COMM Chieeniewstecsecetessen cs suees «- 70,423 
I As OROGR isis thom edveedeeniasgae Kags ces 70,556 
Wah WKelogm shi dice nue wasiss ofeee te toae 75,185 
J; Bs DUP sescicsssaecc steve raseccipecse 75,127 
Pater OMODN cal. ooh sce cokcsscaceaets scevers 74,014 
iT Ae POMON ease rc cuesslcaiee Sees newness es 74,027 
DMOLTIS: MALE «ow ce See esailcceeies osisd ca erisios's 74,418 
AS Be LOVING icccecots caassdvcendeatsvawea’ 74,007 
i TS BTOWSLOR 2; cre ccs a teiiens cecenu tess eee 74,013 
ONCE SOMO. nes ceeccvcctecccssncecvesct 74,736 


The said returning officers thereupon falsely and 
fraudulently certified that said Kellogg, Burch, Jo- 
seph, Sheldon, Marks, Levissé, Brewster, and Jof- 
frion, were duly elected electors ; when the fact was 
that, omitting the statements of votes illegally with- 
held by supervisors, those before the returning of- 
ficers which it was their duty to, but which they did 
not, canvass and compile, showed majorities fo1 
McEnery, Wickliffe, St. Martin, Poché, De Blanc, 
Seay, Cobb, and Cross, ranging from 3,459 to 6,405. 

5. That said returning officers, before making any 
declaration of the vote for electors, offered for s 
money-consideration to certify and declare the due 
election of the persons who, according to the face of 
the returns, received a majority of the votes, and 
were duly and properly elected. Failing to find a 
purchaser, they falsely, corruptly, and fraudulently, 
certified and declared the minority candidates elect- 
ed, after having first applied for a reward for so do- 
ing. Wherefore the undersigned object to the cer- 
tificate or declaration of the election of electors 
made by said board of returning officers as utterly 
void, by reason of the fraud and corruption of said 
board of returning officers in thus corruptly offering 
said certificates for sale. 

V. The undersigned especially object to counting 
the vote cast by the said A. B. Levissé, for the rea- 
son that the State of Louisiana was forbidden by the 
Constitution of the United States to appoint the said 
A. B. Levissé an elector, because he was at the 
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time of the appointment of the electors in said 
State, to wit, on the 7th day of November, 1876, and 
for a number of days previous and subsequent there- 
to, holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, to wit, the office of Commissioner of 
the United States Circuit Court for the district of 
Louisiana, and his stibsequent appointment by the 
other electors was not only without authority of 
law, and void, but it was knowingly and fraudulent- 
ly made for an illegal and fraudulent purpose. 

VI. The undersigned especially object to counting 
the vote cast by the said O. H. Brewster, for the rea- 
son that the State of Louisiana was forbidden by 
the Constitution of the United States to appoint the 
said Brewster an elector, because he was at the time 
of the appointment of electors of said State, to wit, 
the 7th day ot-November, a. p. 1876, and for a num- 
ber of days previous and subsequent thereto, hold- 
ing an office of trust or eeone under the United 
States, to wit, the office of Surveyor-General of the 
Land Office for the land-district of the State of 
Louisiana ; and any subsequent appointment of the 
said Brewster as an elector by the other electors was 
not only without warrant of law, and void, but was 
made knowingly and fraudulently for an illegal and 
fraudulent purpose. 

VII. The undersigned object and insist that under 
no circumstances can more than six of the eight 
electoral votes cast in Louisiana for Rutherford B. 
Hayes and William A. Wheeler be counted, for the 
reason that at least two of the persons casting such 
votes, to wit, A. B. Levissé and O. H. Brewster, 
were not appointed electors by said State; and they 
further object especially to the vote given and cast 
by William P. Kellogg, one of the pretended elec- 
tors of said State of aaiatasias because the cer- 
tificate executed by himself as Governor of that 
State to himself as elector of that State is void as to 
hin; and creates no presumption, and is no evidence 
in his own favor that he was duly appointed such 
elector, and there is no other evidence whatever of 
his having been appointed an elector of said State. 
And they further object to the said Kellogg, that by 
the constitution of Louisiana he was not entitled to 
hold both offices, but was disqualified therefrom, 
and that on the day of casting the vote aforesaid, 
and on the day of the election for electors, and after 
those days, he continued to act as Governor of the 
State, and that his vote as elector is null and void. 

VIII. Because the certified lists of the names of 

the said Kellogg, Burch, Joseph, Sheldon, Marks, 
Levissé, Brewster, and Joffrion, as the duly a 
ors electors for the State of Louisiana by Wil- 
jam P. Kellogg, claiming to be, but who was not, 
Governor of said State, were falsely, fraudulently, 
and corruptly made and issued, as a part of a con- 
spiracy between the said Kellogg and the said re- 
turning officers Wells, Anderson, Casanave, and 
Kenner, and other persons, to cheat and defraud the 
said McEnery, Wickliffe, St. Martin, Poché, De 
Blane, Seay, Cobb, and Cross, of the offices to which 
they had been duly appointed as aforesaid, and to 
defraud the State of Louisiana of her right to vote 
for President and Vice-President according to her 
own wish, as legally expressed by the vote of the 
people at the election aforesaid. . 

For which reason the list of names of the said 
Kellogg, Burch, Joseph, Sheldon, Marks, Levissé, 
Brewster, and Joffrion, as electors, and the votes cast 
by them, are utterly void ; in support of which reasons 
the undersigned refer to the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and of the State of Louisiana, 
and, among other, to the evidence taken at the pres- 
ent session of Congress by the committee and sub- 
committees on Privileges and Elections of the Sen- 
ate, the select committee and the sub-committees 
of the House of Representatives on the Recent Elee- 
tion in the State of Louisiana, and the committee of 
the House of Representatives on the Powers, Priv- 
ileges, and Duties of the House of Representatives 
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in Counting the Electoral Vote, together with papers 
accompanying said evidence. 

ELI SAULSBURY, ] 

J. E. McDONALD 

J. W. STEVENSON, 

ds Vie BOGY. 

DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, 

G. A. JENKS, 

Rk. L. GIBSON, 

JOHN R. TUCKER, 

We MEE iY; 

E. JOHN ELLIS, 

WM. R. MORRISON, 


The Presiding Officer: ‘Are there further 
objections to the certificates from the State of 
Louisiana ?” 

Mr. Gibson: “TI have the honor to offer ob- 
jections to the certificates of the electoral vote 
of the State of Louisiana signed by William 
Pitt Kellogg on behalf of the State of Lou- 
isiana.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘The Clerk of the 
House will read the objections presented by 
the member from the State of Louisiana (Mr. 
Gibson). ; 

The Clerk of the House read as follows: 

The undersigned, Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, ob- 
ject to the certificates and electoral votes of the State 
of Louisiana signed by William P. Kellogg, J. H. 
Burch, Peter Joseph, L. A. Sheldon, Morris Marks, 
A. B. Levissé, O. H. Brewster, and Oscar Joffrion, 
for the following reasons: 

1. The Government of the State of Louisiana, as 
administered at and prior to the 7th day of Novem- 
ber, 1876, and until this time, was and is not repub- 
lican in form. 

-2. If the Government of the State of Louisiana 


Senators. 


Represen- 
tatives. » 


‘was and is republican in form, there was no canvass 


of the votes of the State made on which the certifi- 
cates of election of the above-named alleged elec- 
tors were issued. 

8. Any alleged canvass of votes on which the cer- 
tificates of election of said alleged electors are claimed 
to be founded was an act of usurpation, was fraudu- 
lent and void. 

4, The votes cast in the electoral college of said 
State by Oscar Joffrion, William P. Kellogg, J. H. 
Burch, Morris Marks, are not electoral votes, for that 
the said Oscar Jofirion, Willism P. Kellogg, J. H. 
Burch, and Morris Marks, are and were ineligible 
hy the laws of Louisiana, and were disqualified; 
for by the constitution of the State of Louisiana 
section 117, it is provided that no person shall hold 
or exercise at the same time more than one ofiice of 
trust or profit, except that of justice of the peace or 
notary public; whereas on and prior to the 7th day 
of November, 1876, and until after the 6th day of 
December, 1876, W. P. Kellogg was acting de acto 
Governor of said State; Oscar Joffrion was Supervi- 
sor of Registration for the parish of Pointe Coupée, 
in said State; Morris Marks was a District Attorney 
for one of the districts of said State and candidate 
for District Judge, and was elected at said election ; 
and J. H. Burch was a member of the Senate of 
said State, also a member of the Board of Control of 
the State Penitentiary, Administrator of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, both salaried officers, and Treas- 
od of the School Board of’ the parish of East Baton 

ouge. 

Bin addition thereto, said Oscar Joffrion was 
specially disqualified by the 18th section of the act 
of the Legislature of said State, dated the 24th day 
of July, 1874, which provides that no Supervisor 
of registration shall be eligible for any office at any 
election when said supervisor officiates ; and the said 
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Oscar Joffrion, at the election held on the 7th day 
of November, 1876, did act and officiate as Supervi- 
sor of Registration for the parish of Pointe Coupée, in 
said State. In support hereof, inter alia, there is 
herewith subnieeed: the testimony taken before the 
special committee of the House of Representatives 
to investigate the election in Louisiana; also the tes- 
timony taken before the Committee on Powers and 
Privileges of the House of Representatives; also the 
testimony taken before the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Senate. 

ELI SAULSBORY, 

J. E. MCDONALD, 

FRANCIS KERNAN, 


G. A. JENKS | 


Senators. 


J. R. TUCKER, 

R. L. GIBSON, Represen- 
DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, | tatives. 
W. M. LEVY, 

E. JOHN ELLIS, 


The Presiding Officer: “‘ Are there further 
objections to the certificates from the State of 
Louisiana?” 

Mr. Wood, of New York: “I present, on 
behalf of the Senators and Representatives 
who have signed it, a further objection.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The objection sub- 
mitted will be read by the Clerk of the House.” 

The Clerk of the House read the objection, 
as follows: 


The undersigned, Senators and ‘Representatives, 
object to the counting of the vote of O. H. Brew- 
ster, A. B. Levissé, W. P. Kellogg, Oscar Joffrion 
Peter Joseph, J. H. Burch, L. A. Sheldon, and 
Morris Marks, as electors for the State of Louisiana, 
for the reason that the said persons were not ap- 
pointed electors by the State of Louisiana in the 
manner directed by its Legislature. 

M. I. SOUTHARD, Representative from 
the State of Ohio. 

CHAS. E. HOOKER, of Mississippi. 

R. A. DE BOLT, of Missouri. 

R. P. BLAND, of Missouri. 

JOHN W. STEVENSON, of Kentucky. 

WM. PINCKNEY WHYTE, of Maryland. 

FERNANDO WOOD, Representative from 
the State of New York. 

ERASTUS WELLS, Representative of Mis- 


souri. 
A. G. EGBERT, Representative of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Presiding Officer: “ Are there further 
objections to the certificates from the State of 
Louisiana ?” 

Senator Howe: “I submit some concise ob- 
—— to counting the vote certified here by 

ohn McEnery and his associates.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘“ The objections will 
be read by the Secretary of the Senate.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read the objec- 
tions, as follows: 

The undersigned respectfully object to the count- 
ing of any vote for President and Vice-President of 
the United States given or purporting to have been 
given by John McEnery or R. C. Wickliffe, or of 
either of them, for the reason that there is no evi- 
dence whatever that either of said persons has been 
appointed an elector of said State in such manner as 


the Legislature thereof has directed; and for the 
further reason that theres evidence conclusive in 
law that neither of said persons has been appointed 
to be an elector for the State of Louisiana in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof has directed. 
They respectfully object to the reading, the re- 


cording, or the acknowledging of any commission 
or license or certificate of appointment or of authen- 
tication, signed or purporting to be signed by John 
McEnery as Governor of the State of Louisiana, for 
the reason that there is no evidence that John Mc- 
Enery is now, or ever was at any time during the 
year 1876, Governor of the State of Louisiana; and 
for the further reason that there is conclusive evi- 
dence that W. P. Kellogg was, during the whole of 
the year 1876 and for several years prior thereto, Gov- 
ernor of that State; was recognized as such by the 
judicial and legislative departments of the Govern- 
ment of that State, and by every department of the 
Government of the United States. 

T. O. HOWE. CHAS. H. JOYCE, 

R. J. OGLESBY. L. DANFORD. 

JOHN SHERMAN. W. W. CRAPO, 

J. R. WEST. EUGENE HALE, 

S. A. HURLBUT. WM. LAWRENCE, 

W. TOWNSEND. 


The Presiding Officer: ‘“ Are there further 
objections to the certificates from the State of 
Louisiana? If there be no further objections, 
all the certificates from that State, and the 
papers accompanying the same, together with 
the objections thereto, will now be submitted 
to the Electoral Commission for its judgment 
and decision. The Senate will now retire to 
their Chamber.” 

Accordingly the Senate withdrew. 


On February 17th the President of the Elec- 
toral Commission notified the two Houses that 
it had considered and decided the matters 
touching the electoral vote of Louisiana. 

On the same day a joint meeting of the two 
Houses was held. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The joint meeting 
of Congress for counting the electoral vote re- 
sumes its session. 

“The objections presented to the certificates 
from the State of Louisiana having been sub- 
mitted to the commission, the two Houses have 
reconvened, to receive and consider the decision 
of that tribunal. The decision, which is in 
writing, by a majority of the commission, and 
signed by the members agreeing therein, will 
now be read by the Secretary of the Senate, 
and be entered in the Journal of each House.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 

Erectors Commission, 

Wasurnerton, D. C., February 16, a. p. 1876. 

To the President of the Senate of the United States, 
presiding in the meeting of the two Houses of Con- 
gress under the act of Congress entitled “ An act 
to provide for and regulate the counting of the 
votes for President and Vice-President, and the 
decision of questions arising thereon, for the term 
commencing March 4, a, p. 1877,’’ approved Janu- 

ary 29, a. D. 1877: 

The Electoral Commission mentioned in said act 
having received certain certificates and papers pur- 
porting to be certificates, and papers accompanyin 
the same, of the electoral votes from the State o 
Louisiana, and the objections thereto submitted to 
it under said act, now report that it has duly con- 
sidered the same, pursuant to said act, and has, by 
a majority of votes, decided, and does hereby decide, 
that the votes of William P. Kellogg, J. Henri Burch, 
Peter Joseph, Lionel A. Sheldon, Morris Marks, 
Aaron B. Levissé, Orlando H. Brewster, and Oscar 
Joffrion, named in the certificate of William P. 
Kellogg, Governor of said State, which votes are 
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eertified by said persons, as appears by the certifi- 
cate submitted to the commission as aforesaid, aud 
marked Numbers One (1) and Three (3) by said com- 
mission, and herewith returned, are the votes pro- 
vided for by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that the same are lawfully to be counted as 
therein certified, namely: 

Eight votes for Rutherford B. Hayes, of the State 
of Ohio, for President; and 

Eight votes for William A. Wheeler, of the State 
of New York, for Vice-President. 

The commission has, by a majority of votes, also 
decided, and does hereby decide and report, that the 
eight persons first before named were duly appointed 
electors in and by the State of Louisiana. 

The brief ground of this decision is that it ap- 
pears, upon such evidence as by the Constitution 
and the law named in said act of Congress is com- 
petent and pertinent to the consideration of the sub- 

ect, that the before-mentioned electors appear to 

ave been lawfully appointed such electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States for the 
term beginning March 4,.4. p. 1877, of the State of 
Louisiana, and that they voted as such at the time 
and in the manner provided for by the Constitution 
of the United States and the law. 

And the commission has, by a majority of votes, 
decided, and does hereby decide, tiiat it is not com- 

etent, under the Constitution and the law as it ex- 
isted at the date of the passage of said act, to go into 
evidence aliunde the papers opened by the President 
of the Senate in the presence of the two Houses, to 
eke that other persons than those regularly certi- 
ed to by the Governor of the State of Louisiana, on 


and according to the determination and declaration . 


of their appointment by the returning officers for 
elections in the said State prior to the time required 
for the performance of their duties, had been ap- 
pointed electors, or by counter-proof to show that 
they had not; or that the determination of the said 
returning officers was not in accordance with the 
truth and the fact ; the commission, by a majority of 
votes, being of opinion that it is not within the juris- 
diction of the two Houses of Congress assembled 
to count the votes for President and Vice-President, 
or to enter upon a trial of such questions. 

The commission, by a majority of votes, is also of 
opinion that it is not competent to prove that any of 
said Rersons so appointed electors as aforesaid held 
an oflice of trust or profit under the United States at 
the time when they were appointed, or that they 
were ineligible under the laws of the State, or any 
other matter offered to be proved aliunde the said 
certificates and papers. 

The commission is also of opinion, by a majority 
of votes, that the returning officers of elections who 
canvassed the votes at the election for electors in 
Louisiana were a legally constituted body by virtue 
of a constitutional law, and that a vacancy in said 
body did not vitiate its proceedings. 

The commission has also decided, and does hereby 
decide, by a majority of votes, and report that, as a 
consequence of the foregoing, and upon the grounds 
before stated, that the paper purporting to be a cer- 
tificate of the electoral votes of said State of Louisi- 
ana, objected to by Timothy O. Howe and others, 
marked “ N. C. No. 2”? by the commission, and here- 
with returned, is not the certificate of the votes pro- 
vided for by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that they ought not to be counted as such. 

Done at Washington the day and year first above 


written. 
SAMUEL F. MILLER, 
W. STRONG. 
JOSEPH P. BRADLEY. 
GEORGE F. EDMUNDS. 
O. P. MORTON. 
FRED’K T. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
GEORGE F. HOAR. 


Vou. xvu.—14 A 
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The Presiding Officer: ‘“ Are there any ob- 
jections to the decision of the commission ?” 

Mr. Gibson: ‘I have the honor to present 
the following objections to the decision and 
report of the Electoral Commission, signed by 
Senators and Representatives.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The objections will 
be read by the Clerk of the House.” 


The following objections are interposed by the une 
dersigned, Senators and Representatives, to the de- 
cision made by the commission constituted by the 
act entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for and regulate the 
counting of votes for President and Vice-President, 
and the decisions of questions arising thereon, for the 
term commencing March 4, a. p. 1877,’’ as to the 
true and lawful electoral vote of the State of Lou- 
isiana, for the following reasons, viz. : 

1. For that the sai commission, as guides to 
their action, adopted the rejected resolutions, as 
follows; 

‘* Friday, February 16, 1877. 

‘¢ The commission met at ten o’clock a. M., pursu- 
ant to adjournment, with closed doors, for the pur- 
pose of consultation on the question submitted rela- 
tive to the offers of proof connected with the objec- 
tions raised to the certificates of electoral votes from 
the State of Louisiana. 

“* After debate, 

eek Commissioner Hoar submitted the following 
order: 

‘¢* Ordered, That the evidence offered be not re- 
ceived.’ 

“Mr: Commissioner Abbott offered the following 
as a substitute for the proposed order: 

‘¢* Resolved, That so much of the act of Louisiana 
establishing a returning board for that State is un- 
constitutional, and the acts of said returning board 
are void.’ 

‘¢ The question being on the adoption of the sub- 
stitute, it was decided in the negative—yeas 7, nays 8, 

‘¢ Those who voted in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hunton, Payne, and 
Thurman—7. 

“Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Gartield, Hoar, 
Miller, Morton, and Strong—8. 

‘Mr. Commissioner Abbott offered the following 
as a substitute : 

‘“¢ Resolved, That evidence will be received to show 
that the returning board of Louisiana, at the time of 
canvassing and compiling the vote of that State at 
the last election in that State, was not eeally con- 
stituted under the law establishing it, in this: that 
it was composed of four persons all of one political 
party, instead of five persons of different political 

arties, 
pe The question being on the adoption of the sub- 
stitute, it was decided in the negative—yeas 7, nays 8. 

“ Those who voted in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hunton, Payne, and 
Thurman—7. 

“Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Garfield, Hoar, 
Miller, Morton, and Strong—8. 

‘¢ Mr. Commissioner Abbott offered the following 
as a substitute: 

‘¢¢ Resolved, That the commission will receive tes- 
timony on the subject of the frauds alleged in the 
specifications of the counsel for the objectors to cer- 
tificates Nos. 1 and 38.’ 

“The question being on the adoption of the sub- 
stitute, it was decided in the negative—yeas 7, nays 8. 

“Those who voted in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hunton, Payne, and 
Pourmea—y. 

“ Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Garfield, Hoar, 
Miller, Morton, and Strong—8. 
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““Mr, Commissioner Abbott offered the following 
as a substitute : vu 

‘** Resolved, That testimony tending to show that 
the so-called returning board of Louisiana had no 
jurisdiction to canvass the votes for electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President is admissible.’ 

‘* The question being on the adoption of the sub- 
stitute, it was determined in the negative—yeas 7, 


ays 8. 

a Those who voted in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hunton, Payne, and 
Thurman—7. 

‘* Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Garfield, Hoar, 
Miller, Morton, and Strong—s, i 

“Mr, Commissioner ‘Abbott offered the following 
as a substitute: 

‘** Resolved, That evidence is admissible that the 
statements and affidavits purporting to have been 
made and forwarded to said returning board, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of section 26 of the election 
law of 1872, alleging riot, tumult, intimidation, and 
violence at or near certain polls and in certain par- 
ishes, were falsely fabricated and furged by certain 
disreputable persons, under the direction and with 
the knowledge of said returning boar«, and that said 
returning board, knowing such statements and affi- 
davits to be false and forged, and that none of the 
said statements or affidavits were made in the man- 
ner or form or within the time required by law, did 
knowingly, willfully, and fraudulently fail and refuse 
to canvass or compile more than ten thousand votes 
lawfully cast, as is shown by the statements of votes 
of the commissioners of election.’ 


‘“‘ The question being on the adoption of the sub-- 


stitute, it was decided in the negative—yeas 7, nays 8. 

‘“‘ Those who voted in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hunton, Payne, aud 
Thurman—7. 

*“* Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Garfield, Hoar, 
Miller, Morton, and Strong—s, 

‘““Mr, Commissioner Hunton offered the follow- 
ing as a substitute: 

‘* * Resolved, That evidence be received to prove 
that the votes cast and given at said election on the 
7th of November last for the election of electors, as 
shown by the returns made by the commissioners 
of election from the several polls or voting-places 
in said State, have never been compiled or canvassed, 
and that the said returning board never even pre- 
tended to compile or canvass the returns made by 
said commissioners of election, but that the said 
returning board only pretended to canvass the re- 
turns made by such supervisors.’ 

<* The question being on the adoption of the sub- 
stitute, it was decided in the negative—yeas 7, nays 8. 

‘* Those who voted in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, ce bes Clifford, Field, Hunton, Payne, and 
Thurman—7. 

‘s tt Sa Bik sia arto negative were: Messrs. 
radley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Garfield, Hoar. 
Millee Moron. and Sireng-s. : ; 
_ “Mr. Commissioner Bayard offered the follow- 

ing as a substitute : 

‘* Resolved, That no person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States is eligible to 
be appointed an elector, and that this commission 
will receive evidence tending to prove such ineligi- 
bility as offered by counsel for objectors to Certifi- 
cates 1 and 8. 

“* The question poor on the adoption of the sub- 
ae it was decided in the negative—yeas 7, 
nays 8. 

‘ Those who voted in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Bayard, Clifford;Field, Hunton, Payne, and 

’ Thurman—7. : 

‘“* Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Garfield, Hoar, 
Miller, Morton, and Strong—8, 


‘¢ The question then recurring on the adoption of 
the order submitted by Mr. Commissioner Hoar, 

‘*Mr. Commissioner Payne moved to strike out 
the word ‘not.’ : 

““The question being on the adoption of the 
amendment, it was determined in the negative— 
yeas 7, nays 8. ; , 

‘¢ Those who voted in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hunton, Payne, and 
Thurman—7. < 

‘* Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Garfield, Hoar, 
Miller, Morton, and Strong—8. ; 

“The question then recurred on the adoption of 
the order submitted by Mr. Commissioner Hoar in 
the following words: 

‘*¢ Ordered, That the evidence offered be not re- 
ceived.’ 


“The question being on the adoption of the order, 


it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 8, nays 7. 


‘¢ Those who voted in the affirmative were: Messrs. . 


Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Garfieid, Hoar, 
Miller, Morton, and Strong—8. 

“‘ Those who voted in the negative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hunton, Payne, and 
Thurman—7.”’ 

2. For that the said commission refused to receive 
evidence offered, as in the annexed paper stated, or 
any part of said evidence, and decided that the votes 
mentioned in the certificates numbered 1 and 3 shall 
be counted for Hayes and Wheeler, said evidence to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Senators. 


W. H. Barnum, Connec- R. E, Wirners, Virginia. 
ticut. J. E. Barzey, Tennessee. 
Cuas. W. Jones, Florida. H. G. Davis, West Vir- 
F. Kernan, New York. ginia. 
F. Hererorp, West Vir- G. R. Dennis, Maryland. 
ginia. G. GotptuwaiTE, Alaba- 
H. Cooprr, Tennessee. ma. 
L. V. Boey, Missouri. A. 8S. Merrion, North 
Wm. W. Eaton, Connec- — Carolina. 
ticut. ‘T. M. Norwoop, Georgia. 
8. B. Maxey, Texas. T. C. McCrrery, Ken- 
T. F. Ranpotps, New _ tucky. 
Jersey. J.E. McDonatp, Indiana. 


Representatives. 


Lucien L. Arssworta, Mutton J. Dunnam, 
Joun Q. C. Arxrns, Joun R. Even, 

Joun C. Baasy, ALBERT G. EeBERT, 
Henry B. Banning, E. Joun Ettis, 
Grorce M. Beezr, ’ CHARLES J. FAULKNER, 
Rio#arp P. Brann, Wiis H. Fetron, 
James H. Biount, Davi Dopey Fietp, 
Anprew R. Boong, Jesse J. FIniey, 

TavLt BRApDForD, Witt H. Forney, 
Joun M. Brieut, Bensgamin J. FRANKLIN, 
Joun Youne Brown, Benont S. Fciier, 
Ay.etr H. Buckner, Lvcten C. GausE, 
GrorcE C. CaBEL1, Ranpatt L. Gipson, 
Joun H. Caupwett, Joun M. GLover, 
Wiuiam P. Catpwett, Joun Goong, JR., 
Mitton A. CANDLER, Joun R. Gooprn, 
GroreeE W. Care, Tuomas M. Gunter, 
Bernarp G. CauLFieLp, Anprew H. Hamitton, 
Cuester W. Cuapin, Rozsert Hamitton, 
Joun B. CLarKE, Ave, A. HARDENBERGH, 
Joun B. Ciark, JR., Henry R. Harris, 
Hrester ClyMER, Joun T. Harris, 
ALEX. G. CocHRANE, CarTEeR H. Harrison, 
Francis D. Coturys, JuLIAN HarTRipGE, 
Pure Coox, Witrram HarrzeE.t, 
Jacos P. Cowan, Rosert A. HatcHer, 
Samvez S. Cox, Ext J, Hen«1e, 

Davin B. Curserson, Asram §. Hewrrt, 
Josera J. Davis, Gotpsmits W. Hewirt, 
Rezin A. De Bott,: Bensgamin H. Hirr, 
Grorce G. DipreE.t, Wittiam §. Horman, 
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Cnar.es E. Hooxer, 
James H. Hopxins, 
Joun F. House, 
Anprew HumpurerYs, 
Frank H. Hurp, 
Grorce A. JENKS, 
Frank JONES, 
Tuomas L. Jonzs, 
Epwarp C. Kear, 

J. Proctor Knott, 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, 
FrangKLIN Lanpers, 
Gerorce M, Lanpers, 
Wit M. Levy, 
BurweE tt B. Lewis, 
Joun K, Lurrrety, 
Wiuuram P. Lynne, 
L. A. Maoxer, 

Levi Maisu, 

Witriam MoFaruanp, 
Joun A. MoManon, 
Henry B. Mertcarre, 
Cuartes W. MILLIKEN, 
Roger Q. M1xzs, 
Hernanpo D. Money, 
Cuar tes H. Morean, 
Witiiam R. Morrison, 
Wi iiam MuTouLer, 
Lawrence T. Neat, 
Jeprua D. New, 
Joun F. Purries, 
Earey F. Porreton, 
JosEPH PowELL, 
SamvueE. J. Ranpatt, 
Davin Rea, 

Joun H. Reagan, 
Joun REILLY, 

James B. REILLY, 
Americus V. Rick, 
Haywoop Y. RIppiez, 
Joun Rossrys, 
Wim M. Rossrys, 
Mites Ross, 


The ‘annexed paper” referred to in the 


Joun 8. Savace, 
Mixton SaYLer, 
ALFRED M. Sca.eEs, 
Joun G, ScuuMAKER, 
JAMES SHEAELEY, 
Oro R. SINGLETON, 
Wim F. SLemons, 
Mitton I. SourHarp, 
Witiam A. J. Sparks, 
Wit.iam M. Springer, 
Wutam H. Stanton, 


_ Wiu1am §. Srencer, 


Ap.al E. STEVENSON, 
Wut H. Stone, 
Tuomas Swann, 

Joun K. Tarzox, 
Freperick H. TEEse, 
Witiiam Terry, 
Cuarezs P. ‘lHompson, 
Pur F. THomas, 
Jas. W. TuHrockmorton, 
Joun R. Tucker, 
Jacos ‘l'URNEY, 

Joun L. Vance, 
Rosert B. Vance, 
ALFRED M. WappELL, 
AnsEL T, WaALuine, 
Evian Warp, 

Livi WARNER 
Witiiam W. Warren, 
Henry Warterson, 
Exastus WELLS, - 


Wasw’n C. WuitrHorne, 


Peter D. Wicernton, 
ApHeEvs 8. WILLIAMS, 
JaMEs WILLIAMS, 

JERE N. WILLIAMS, 
Bensamin A. W1LLIs, 
Witiram W.: Witsuire, 
BeEnsaMiIn WILSON, 
Frrnanpvo Woop, 
JESSE J. YEATES, 
Casey Youne. 


foregoing is as follows: 


I 


1. We offer to prove that William P. Kellogg, who 
certifies, as Governor of the State of Louisiana, to 
the appointment of electors of that State, which 
certificate is now before this commission, is the 
same William P. Kellogg who by said certificate 
was certified to have been appointed one of said 
electors. In other words, that Kellogg certified his 
own epee as such elector. “ 

2. That said Kellogg was Governor de facto of said 
State during all the months of November and De- 
cember, A. D. 1876. 


CONSTITUTION OF LOUISIANA, 


‘‘Art. 117. No person shall hold or exercise at 
the same time more than one office of trust or rofit, 
except that of justice of the peace or notary public.’ 


II 


We offer to prove that said William P. Kellog 
was not duly appointed one of the electors of sai 
State in a. p. 1876, and that the certificate is untrue 
in fact. 

To show this, we offer to prove: 

1. By certified gst ae of the lists made out, signed, 
and sworn to by the commissioners of election in 
each poll and voting-place in the State, and de- 
livered by said commissioners to the Clerk of the 
District Court wherein said polls were established, 
except in the parish of Orleans, and in that parish 
delivered to the Secretary of State, that at the elec- 
tion for electors in the Btate of Louisiana, on the 
7th day of November last, the said William P. Kel- 


4 
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logg received for elector 6,300 votes less than were 
at said election ¢ast for each and every of the fol- 
lowing-named persons; that is to a & John McEn- 

ery, RK. C. Wickliffe, L. St. Martin, E. P. Poché, A. 
De Blane, W. A. Seay, R. G@. Cobb, and K. A. Cross. 
(Sec. 43, Act of 1872.) 

_ 2. In connection with the certified copies of said 
lists, we offer to prove that the returning board, 
which pretended to canvass the said election under 
the act approved November 20, 1872, did not receive 
from any ee voting-place, or parish in said State, 
nor have before them, any statement of any super- 
visor of registration or commissioner of election in 
form as required by section 26 of said act, on afti- 
davit of three or more citizens, of any riot, tumult, 
acts of violence, intimidation, armed disturbance, 
bribery, or corrupt influences, which prevented or 
teuded to prevent a fair, free, and peaceable vote of 
all qualified electors entitled to vote at such poll or 
voting-place. 

3. We further offer to show, that in many instances 
the AY bape of registration of the several parish- 
es willfully and fraudulently omitted from their con- 
solidated statement, returned by them to the State 
returning board, the resuit and all mention of the 
votes given at certain polls or voting-places within 
their respective parishes, as shown to them by the 
returns and papers returned to said supervisors by 
the commissioners of election, as required by law ; 
and that in consequence of this omission the sai 
consolidated statements, on their face, omitted of 
majorities against the said Kellogg, and in favor of 
each and every the said McEnery, Wickliffe, St. 
Martin, Poché, De Blanc, Seay, Cobb, and Cross, 
amounting to 2,267, but that said supervisors of 
registration did, as by law required, return to the 
said returning board, with their consolidated state- 
ments, the lists, papers, and returns received by 
them according to law from the commissioners of 
election at the several polls and Aer seb omit- 
ted as aforesaid from said consolidated statements 
of said supervisors. 

And that the said returning board willfully and 
fraudulently neglected and refused to make any can- 
vass of the majorities so omitted, or estimate them 
retended determination that 


in any way, in their 
uly elected an elector at the 


the said Kellogg was 
election aforesaid. 

4. We offer to show that, by the consolidated state- 
ments returned to said returning board by the super- 
visors of registration of the several parishes of the 
State of the result of the voting at the several polls 
or peel 9 ed within their parishes respectively, 
it appeared that said Kellogg received at said elec- 
tion 3,459 less votes for elector than the said McEn- 
ery, Wickliffe, St. Martin, Poché, De Blanc, Seay, 
Cobb, and Cross, and each and every of them. 

5. We further offer to show that the said return- 
ing board willfully and fraudulently estimated and 
counted as votes in favor of said Kellogg 234 votes 
which were not shown to have been given at any 
poll or voting-place in said State, either by any con- 
solidated statement returned to said returning board 
by any of the said supervisors, nor by the state- 
ments, lists, tally-sheets, or returns made by any 
commissioners of election to any of said supervisors, 
or which were before said returning board. : 

6. We offer to prove that the votes cast and given 
at said election on the 7th of November last for the 
election of electors, as shown by the return made by 


the commissioners of election from the several polls 


or voting-places in said State, have never been com- 
pies nor canvassed; and that the said returning 

oard never even pretended to compile or canvass 
the returns made by said commissioners of election, 
but that said returning board oa pretended to can- 
vass the returns made by the said supervisor. 

Act of 1872, section 43: ‘‘ Supervisor must for- 
ward.’”? Act of 1872, section 2: ‘‘ Board must can- 
vass.”” 
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7. We offer to prove that the votes given for elec- 
tors at the election of November 7th last, at the sev- 
eral voting-places or polls in said State, have never 
been Epened by the Governor of the said State in 
presence of the Secretary of State, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and a district judge of the district in which the 
seat of government was established, nor in the pres- 
ence of any of them; nor has the Governor of said 
State ever, in presence as aforesaid, examined the 
returns of the commissioners of election for said 
election to ascertain therefrom, nor has he ever, in 
such presence, ascertained therefrom, the persons 
who were, or whether any one was duly elected elec- 
tors, or elector, at said election; nor has he ever 
pretended so todo. (Revised Statutes, section 2826.) 

8. We further offer to prove 

That the said William P. Kellogg, Governor as 
aforesaid, when he made, executed, and delivered 
the said certificate, by which he certified that him- 
self and others had been duly appointed electors as 
aforesaid, well knew that said certificate was untrue 
in fact in that behalf; and that he, the said Kellogg, 
then well knew that he, the said Kellogg, had not 
received, of the legal votes cast at the election of 
November 7, 1876, for electors, within five thousand 
of as many of such votes as had at said election been 
cast and given for each and every of the said McEn- 
ery, Wickliffe, St. Martin, Poché, De Blanc, Seay, 
Cobb, and Cross; and that he, the said Kellogg, 
when he made and executed the aforesaid certificate, 
well knew that of the legal votes cast at the popular 
election held in the State of Louisiana on the 7th 
day of November last, for the election of electors in 
said State, as shown by the lists, returns, and papers 
sent, according to law, by the commissioners of 
election, who presided over and conducted the said 
election at the several polls and voting-places in 
said State, to the supervisors of registration, and 
as shown by the said lists, returns, papers. and bal- 
lots deposited by said commissioners of election in 
the office of the clerks of the district courts, except 
the parish of Orleans, and deposited for the parish of 
Orleans in the office of the Secretary of State, accord- 
ing to law; that each and every the said McEnery, 

ickliffe, bt. Martin, Poché, De Blanc, Seay, Cobb 
and Cross, had received more than five thousand of 
the legal votes cast at said election for electors, more 
than had been cast and given at said election for the 
said Kellogg as elector, and that the said McEnery, 
Wickliffe, St. Martin, Poché, De Blanc, Seay, Cobb 
and Cross, had been thus and thereby duly appointe 
electors for said State in the manner directed by the 
Legislature of said State. 

9. We further offer to prove 

That at the city of New Orleans, in the State of 
Louisiana, in the month of October, a. p. 1876, the 
said William P. Kellogg, J. H. Burch, Peter Joseph, 
L. A. Sheldon, Morris Marks, A. B. Levissé, 0. H. 
Brewster, Oscar Joffrion, 8. B. Packard, John Ray, 
Frank Morey, Hugh J. Campbell, D. J. M. A. Jewett, 
H. C, Dibble, Michael Hahn, B. P. Blanchard, J. R. 
G. Pitkin, J: Madison Wells, Thomas C. Anderson, 
G. Casanave, L. M. Kenner, George P. Davis, W. 
L. Catlin, C. C. Nash, George L. Smith, Isadore 
McCormick, and others, entered into an uvlawful 
and criminal combination and conspiracy to and 
witb each other, and each to and with each of the 
others, to cause it to be certified and returned to the 
Secretary of State by the returning board of said 
State, upon their pretended compilation and canvass 
of the election for electors, to be thereafter held on 
the 7th day of November, a. p. 1876, that the said 
Kellogg, Burch, Josep Sheldon, Marks,. Levissé 
Brewster, and Joffrion, received a majority of 
all votes given and cast at said election for electors, 
whether such should be the fact or not; and 

That afterward, to wit, on the 17th day of Novem- 
ber, A. p. 1876, after said election had been held, 
and it was well known to all of said conspirators 
that said Kellogg and others Fad not been elected 


at said election, but had been defeated, and their 
opponents had been elected at said election, the 
said returning board assembled at the city of New 
Orleans, the seat of government of said State, to 
pretend to compile and canvass the statement of 
votes made by the commissioners of election from 
the several polls and voting-places in said State for 
presidential electors, and make returns of said elec: 
tions to the Secretary of State, as required by an act 
of the Legislature of that State, approved November 
20, 1872; that when said returning board so assem- 
bled, said Wells, said Anderson, said Kenner, and 
said Casanave, who were all members of one polit- 
ical party, to wit, the pepny bene party, were the 
only members of said board ; there being one vacan- 
cy in said board, which vacancy it was the duty of 
said Wells, said Anderson, said Kenner, and said 
Casanave, as members of said board, to fill, then 
and there, by the election or appointment of some 
person belonging to some other political party than 
the Republican party 5 but that the said Wells, An- 
derson, Kenner, and Casanave, then and there, in 
pursuance of said unlawful and criminal combina- 
tion aforesaid, then and there neglected and refused 
to fill said vacancy, for the reason, as assigned by 
them, that they did not wish to have a Democrat to 
watch the proceedings of said board; and that, al- 
though frequently during the session of said board 
assembled for the purpose aforesaid, they, the said 
Wells, Anderson, Kenner, and Casanave, were duly, 
and in writing, requested by said McEnery, Wickliffe, 
St. Martin, Poché, De Blane, Seay, Cobb, and Cross, 
to fill said vacancy, they refused to do so, and never 
did fill the same, but proceeded as such board, in 
pursuance of said combination and conspiracy, to 
make a pretended compilation and canvass of said 
election without filling the vacancy in said return- 
iad and 
hat said Wells, Anderson, Kenner, and Casa- 
nave, while pretending to be in session as a return- 
ing board for the purpose of compiling and can- 
vassing the said election, and in pursuance of said 
combination and conspiracy, employed persons of 
notoriously bad character to act as their clerks and 
assistants; to wit, one Davis, a man of notoriously 
bad character, who was then under indictment in 
the criminal courts of Louisiana, and said Catlin, 
said Blanchard, and said Jewett, three of said con- 
spirators, who were then under indictment for 
subornation of perjury in the criminal courts of 
Louisiana; the said Jewett being also under indict- 
ment in one of the criminal courts of Louisiana for 
obtaining money under false pretences; and Isadore 
McCormick, who was then under indictment in a 
criminal court of said State charged with murder. 
And that, in pursuance of si1id unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy aforesaid, the said Wells, An- 
derson, Kenner, and Casanave, acting in said return- 
ing board, confided to their said clerks and em- 
ployés, said co-conspirators, the duty of vas 
and canvassing all returns which were by sai 
returning board ordered to be canvassed and com- 
piled and, although thereto particularly requested 
y a communication, as follows— 


‘* To the honorable Returning Board of the State of 
isiana ¢ 

“ G@enTLEMEN: The undersigned, acting as coun- 
sel for the various candidates upon the Democratic- 
conservative ticket, State, national, and municipal, 
with respect show: 

“ That the returns from various polls and parishes 
are inspected by this board, and the vote announced 
by it is merely that for Governor and electors ; 

‘* That the tabulation of all other votes is turned 
over to a corps of clerks, to be done outside of the 
presence of this board ; 

‘¢ That all of said clerks are Republicans, and that 
the Democratic-conservative candidates have no 
check upon them, and no means to detect errors and 
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fraudulent tabulations, or to call the attention of 
this board to any such wrong, if any exist; 

‘*That by this system the fate of all other candi- 
dates but Governor and electors is placed in the 
hands of a body of Republican clerks, with no check 
against erroneous or dishonest action on their part ; 

‘¢That fair play requires that some check should 
be placed upon said clerks, and some protection af- 
forded to the said candidates against error or dis- 
honest action on the part of said clerks: 

‘““Wherefore they respectfully ask that they be 
permitted to name three respectable persons, and 
that to such parties be accorded the privilege of 
being present in the room or rooms where said tabu- 
lation is progressing, and of inspecting the tabu- 
lation and comparing the same with the returns, and 
also of fully inspecting the returns, and previous to 
the adoption by this board of said tabulation, with a 
view to satisfy all parties that there has been no 
a tir or unfair practice in connection therewith, 

“Very respectfully 
“BO, ZACHARIE. 
“CHARLES CAVANAC. 
“Kk. A. BURKE. 
“J, R. ALCEE GAUTHREAUX. 
“HENRY C. BROWN. 
“PRANK MoGLOIN, 
*I concur herein. 
“HH. M. SPOFFORD, Of Counsel. 


They, the said Wells, Anderson, Kenner, and Ca- 
sanave, acting as said board, expressly refused to 
— any Democrat, or any berson selected by 

emocrats, to be present with said clerks and assist- 
ants while they were engaged in the compilation 
and canvass aforesaid, or to examine into the cor- 
rectness of the compilation and canvass made by 
said clerks and assistants as aforesaid. 

And that said returning board, in pursuance of 
said unlawful combination and conspiracy aforesaid 
and for the purpose of concealing the animus of sai 
board and inspiring confidence in the public mind 
in the integrity of their proceedings on the 18th day 
of November, a. p. 1876, adopted and passed a pre- 
amble and resolution as follows: 

‘* Whereas this board has learned with satisfaction 
that distinguished gentlemen of national reputation, 
from other States, some at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and some at the request 
of the national executive committeé of the Demo- 
cratic party, are present in this city, with the view to 
witness the proceedings of this board in canvassing 
and compiling the returns of the recent election in 
this State for presidential electors, in order that the 
public opinion of the country may be satisfied as to 
the truth of the result and the fairness of the means 
by which it may have been attained; and 

‘Whereas this board recognizes the importance 
which may attach to the result of their proceedings, 
and that the public mind should be convinced of its 
justice by a knowledge of the facts on which it may 
e based: Therefore, 

“ Be it resolved, That this board does hereby cor- 
dially invite and request five gentlemen from each. 
of the two bodies named, to be selected by them- 
selves respectively, to attend and be present at the 
meetings of this board while engaged in the dis- 
charge of its duties, under the law, in canvassin 
and compiling the returns and ascertaining an 
declaring the result of said election for presidential 
electors, in their capacity as private citizens of emi- 
nent reputation and high character, and as specta- 
tors and witnesses of the proceedings in that behalf, 
of this board.” 

But that said returning board, being convinced 
that a compilation and canvass of votes given at 
said election for presidential electors, made fairly 
and openly, ps result in defeating the object 
of said conspiracy, and compelling said returning 
board to oerlty. that said McEnery, Wickliffe, St. 
Martin, Poché, De Blanc, Seay, Cobb, and Cross, had 
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been at said election duly chosen, elected, and ap- 
pointed electors by the said State of Louisiana; 
and, in pursuance of said unlawful combination and 
conspiracy, did afterward, to wit, on the 20th day 
of November, a. p. 1876, adopt and pass the follow- 
ing rules for the better execution and carrying into 
effect said combination and conspiracy; that is to 
8a) . 


y: 
“Src. 7. The returning officers, if they think it 
advisable, may go into secret session to consider 
any motion, argument, or proposition which may be 
presented to them; any member shall have the right 
to call for secret session for the above purpose.” 
_ “Sxc. 10, That the evidence for each contested poll 
in any petal when concluded, shall be laid aside 
until all the evidence is in from all the contested 
polls in the several parishes where there may be 
contests, and, after the evidence is all in, the return- 
ing officers will decide the several contests in secret 
session ; the parties or their attorneys to be allowed 
to submit briefs ur written arguments up to the time 
fixed for the returning officers going into secret 
session, after which no additional argument to be 
received unless by special consent.”’ 

That the proceedings thus directed to be had in 
secret were protested against by the said McEnery, 
Wickliffe, St. Martin, Poché, De Blanc, Seay, Cob 
and Cross; but said board thereafter proceeded and 

retended to complete their duties as such returning 
oard; and did perform, execute, and carry out the 
most important duties devolving upon said board in 
secret, with closed doors, and in the absence of any 
member of their board belonging to the Democratic 
ae or any person whatever not a member of said 
oard not belonging to the Republican party. 

That the said Wells, Anderson, Kenner, and Casa- 
nave, acting as said returning board, while engaged 
in the compilation and canvass aforesaid, were ap- 
plied to, to eadaas the United States supervisors of 
election, duly appointed and qualified as such, to be 
present at and witness such compilation or canvass, 

That application was made to said returning board 
in that behalf, as follows: 


To the President and Members of the Returning Board 
of the State of Louisiana: 

ENTLEMEN: The undersigned, of counsel for 
United States Supervisors of Election, duly appointed 
and qualified as such, do hereby except, protest, and 
object to any ruling made this 20th day of Novem- 
ber, 1876, or that hereafter may be made, whereby 
they are deprived of the right of being present dur- 
ing the entire canvass and compilation of the results 
of the election lately held in the State of Louisiana, 
wherein electors for President and Vice-President, 
and members of the Forty-fifth Congress, were bal- 
lotted for, and the result of which said board are 
now canvassing. 

That, under the fifth section of the United States 
act of February 28, 1871, they are to be and remain 
where the ballot-boxes are kept, at all times after 
the polls are open, until each and every vote cast at 
said time and place shall be counted, and the can- 
vass of all votes polled to be wholly completed, and 
the proper and requisite certificate or returns made, 
whether said certificate or returns be required under 
any law of the United States, or any State, terri- 
torial, or municipal law. vn 
. That, under said law of the United States, District 
Attorney J. R. Beckwith, under date of October 30, 
1872, gave his written official opinion for the in- 
struction and guidance of persons holding the office 
now held by protestants, wherein said United States 
District Attorney said: 

‘Tt cannot be doubted that the duty of the super- 
visors extends to the inspection of the entire elec- 
tion, from its commencement until the decision of its 
result. If the United States statutes were less ex- 
plicit, there still could be no doubt of the duty and 
authority of the supervisors to inspect and canvass 
every vote cast for each and every candidate, State, 
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parochial, and Federal, as the law of the State 
neither provides nor allows any separation of the 
election for Representatives in Congress, etc., from 
the election of State and parish ofticers. The elec- 
tion is in law a single election, and the power of 
inspection vested in law in the supervisors appointed 
by the court extends to the entire election, a full 
knowledge of which may well become necessary to 
defeat fraud.”’ 

In which opinion the Attorney-General of the State 
of Louisiana coincided. Whereupon protestants 
claim admittance to all sessions of the returning 


board, and protest against their exclusion as unwar- . 


ranted by law, as informed by their attorneys has 
been done and is contemplated to be done hereafter 
in said proceedings of said board. 

F. C. ZACHARIE, 

E. A. BURKE 

CHAS. CAVANAGC, 

FRANK MoGLOIN, 

J. R. A. GAUTHREAUX, 

H. C. BROWN, ) 


But that said Wells, Anderson, Kenner, and Casa- 
nave, acting as such returning board, in further 
pursuance and execution of said unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy, then and there refused to per- 
mit said United States commissioners of election to 
be ae tig for the purpose aforesaid, but proceeded 
in their absence to the pretended compilation and 
canvass aforesaid. 

That the said returning board, while in session as 
aforesaid, for the purpose aforesaid, to wit, on the 
20th day of November, 1876, adopted the following 
rule to govern their proceedings ; thut is to say: 


Of Counsel. 


(9) “* No ex parte affidavits or statements shall be * 


received in evidence, except as a basis to show that 
such fraud, intimidation, or other illegal practice had 
at some poll requires investigation ; but the returns 
and affidavits authorized by law, made by officers of 
election, or in verification of statements as required 
by law, shall be received in evidence as prima facie.” 

But that said board subsequently, ef sitting as 
aforesaid, for the purposes aforesaid, having be- 
come convinced that they could not, upon other than 
ex parte testimony, so manipulate the said compila- 
tion and canvass as to declare that said Kellogg, 
Burch, Joseph, Sheldon, Marks, Levissé, Brewster, 
and Joffrion, were elected electors at said election, 
and in further pursuance of said unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy did subsequently modify said 
rule, and declare and decide that, as such returning 
board, they would receive er parte affidavits, under 
which last decision of said board over two hundred 
pages of ex parte testimony was received by said 

oard in favor of said Kellogg and others ; and after- 
ward, when the said McEnery and others offered ex 
parte evidence to contradict the ex parte evidence 
aforesaid, the said returning board reversed its last 
decision, and refused to receive ex parte affidavits, in 
contradiction as aforesaid. 

_ And that, in pursuance of said unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy, the said returning board, in vio- 
lation of a law of said State, approved November 20, 

-1872, neglected and refused to compile and canvass 
the statement of votes made by the commissioners 
of election, which were before them according to law 
for canvass and compilation as aforesaid in regard to 
the election, of presidential electors, but that said 
board did, in pursuance and further execution of said 
combination and conspiracy, canvass and compile 

only. pe consolidated statements and returns made 
to them by the supervisors of registration ofthe sev- 
eral parishes of said State. 

And that said returning board, in pursuance and 
further execution of said unlawful combination and 
conspiracy, did knowingly, willfully, and fraud- 
ulently refuse to compile and tanvass the votes given 
for electors at said election in more than twenty par- 
ishes of said State, as was shown and abel by 
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and upon the consolidated statement and return 
made to them by said supervisors of said parishes. 

And that said returning board did, in said canvass 
and compilation, count and estimate, as a foundation 
for their determination in the premises, hundreds of 
votes which had not been returned and certified to 
them either by the commissioners of election in said 
State or by the supervisors of registration in said 
State, they the said members of said board then and 
there well knowing that they had no right or author- 
ity to estimate the same for the purpose aforesaid. 

And that said returning board, in further pur- 
suance and execution of said unlawful combination 
and conspiracy, knowingly, willfully, falsely, and 
fraudulently did make a certificate and return to the 
Secretary of State that said Kellogg, Burch, Joseph, 
Sheldon, Marks, Levissé, Brewster, and Joffrion, 
had received majorities of all the legal votes cast at 
said election or oranear 7, 1876, for presidential 
electors, they then and there well knowing that the 
said McEnery, Wickliffe, St. Martin, Poché, De 
Blanc, Seay, Cobb, and Cross, had received major- 
ities of all the votes cast at said election for presi- 
dential electors, and were duly elected as the presi- 
dentiul electors of said State. 

And that the said returning board, in making said 
statement, certificate, and return to the Secretary 
of State, were not deceived nor mistaken in the prem- 
ises, but knowingly, willfully, and fraudulently made 
what they well knew when they made it was a false 
and fraudulent statement, certificate, and return ; 
and that the said false and fraudulent statement 
certificate, and return, made by said returning board 
to the Secretary of State in that behalf, was made by 
the members of said returning board in pursuance 
and execution of, and only in pursuance and execu- 
tion of, said unlawful combination and conspiracy. 

And that said returning board, while in session as 
aforesaid for the purpose aforesaid, in further pur- 
suance and execution of said unlawful combination 
and conspiracy, did alter, change, and forge, or cause 
to be altered, changed, and forged, the consolidated 
statement and return of the supervisor of registra- 
tion for the parish of Vernon, in said State, in the 
manner following, to wit:. The said consolidated 
statement, as made and returned to said board, 
showed that, of the legal votes given in said parish 
for electors at said election for November 7, 1876, 
said McEnery received 647, said Wickliffe re- 
ceived 647, said St. Martin received 647, said Poché 
received 647, said De Blanc received 647, said Seay 
received 647, said Cobb received 647, said Cross re- 
ceived 647 ; and that said Kellogg received none, 
said Burch received none, said Joseph received 2, 
said Brewster received 2, said Marks received 2, said 
Levissé received 2, said Joffrion received 2, said 
Sheldon received 2; and said board altered, changed 
and forged, or caused to be altered, changed, an 
forged, said consolidated statement, so as to make 
the same falsely and fraudulently show that the said 
McEnery received 469, said Wickliffe received 469, 
said St, Martin received 469, said Poché received 469, 
said De Blane received 469, said Seay received 469, 
said Cobb received 469, said: Cross received 469 ; and 
that said Kellogg received 178, said Burch received 
178, said Joseph received 178, said Sheldon received 
180, said Marks received 180, said Levissé received 
180, said Brewster received 180, said Joffrion received 
180; and that said returning board, while in session 
as aforesaid for the purpose aforesaid, to pretend to 
justify the alteration and forgery of said consolidated 
statement, procured and pretended to act upon three 
forged affidavits, purporting to have been made and 
sworn to by Samuel Carter, Thomas Brown, end 
Samuel Collins, they, the said members of said re- 
turning board, then and there well knowing that 
said pretended affidavits were false and forged, and 
that no such persons were in_ existence as purported 
to make said affidavits. And that said members of 
said returning board, acting as said board; in pursu- 
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ance and execution of said unlawful combination 
and conspiracy, did, in their pretended canvass and 
compilation of the legal votes given at said election 
on the 7th day of November, a. p. 1876, for presi- 
dential electors in said State of Louisiana, as shown 
to them by the statements, papers, and returns made 
according to law by the commissioners of election pre- 
siding over and conducting said election at the sev- 
eral polls aud voting-places in said State, all of which 
votes were legally cast by legal voters in said State 
at said election, knowingly, willfully, and fraudu- 
lently, and without any authority of law what- 
ever, excluded and refused to count and estimate or 
compile or canvass votes given at said election for 
electors, as follows, which papers, statements, and 
returns were before them, and which it was their 
duty by law to compile and canvass, that is to say: 
for said John McEnery, 10,280 ; for said R. C. Wick- 
liffe, 10,293; for said L. St. Martin, 10,291; for said 
F, B. Poché, 10,280; for said A. De Blane 10,289 ; 
for said W. A. Seay, 10,291; for said R. A. Gobb 

10,261; for said K. A. Cross, 10,288; they, the said 
members of said returning board, then and there, 
well knowing that all of said votes which they neg- 
lected and refused to canvass and compile had been 
duly and legally cast at said election for presidential 
electors by legal voters of said State; and then and 
there, well knowing that, had they considered, esti- 
mated, and counted, compiled, and canvassed said 
votes as they then and there well knew it was their 
duty to do, it would have i ali and they would 
have been compelled.to certify and return to the Sec- 
retary of State, that said Kellogg lad not been duly 
elected or appointed an elector for said State ; but 
that at said election the said McEnery, the said Wick- 
liffe, the said St. Martin, the said Poché, the said 
De Blane, the said Seay, the said Cobb, and, the said 
Cross, had been duly elected and appointed presiden- 
tial electors in said State. 

And that by false, fraudulent, willful, and corrupt 
acts and omissions to act by said returning board as 
aforesaid in the matter aforesaid, and by said non- 
feasance, misfeasance, and malfeasance of said re- 
turning board as hereinbefore mentioned, the said 
returning board made to the Secretary of State of 
said State the statement, certificate, and return upon 
which the said Kellogg, as de facto Governor of said 
State, pretended to make his said false certificate, cer- 
tifying that himself and others had been duly ap- 
pointed electors for said State, as hereinbefore men- 
tioned ; and that said statement, certificate, and re- 
turn made by said returning board, and that the said 
certificate made by the said Kellogg as de facto Gov- 
ernor, each, every, and all, were made in pursuance 
and execution of said unlawful and criminal combi- 
nation and conspiracy, as was well known to and in- 
tended by each and every of the members of said re- 
turning board when they made their said false state- 
ment, certificate, and return to the Secretary of State 
of said State, and by the said Kellogg when, as Gov- 
ernor de facto of said State, he made his said false 
certificate hereinbefore mentioned. 

III. We further offer to prove 

That Oscar Joffrion was, on the 7th day of Novem- 
her, A. D. 1876, supervisor of registration of the par- 
ish of Pointe Coupée, and that he acted and officiated 
as such supervisor of registration for said parish at 
the said election for presidential electors on that day ; 
and that he is the same person who acted as one o 
the electors for said State, and on the 6th day of 
December, A. p. 1876, as an elector, cast a vote for 
Rutherford B. Haves for President of the United 
States, and for William A. Wheeler for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

IV. We further offer to prove 

That, on the 7th day of November, a. pv. 1876, 
A. B. Levissé, who was one of the pretended col- 
lege of electors of the State of Louisiana, and who 
in said college gave a vote for Rutherford B. Hayes 
for President.of the United States, and for William 
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A. Wheeler for Vice-President of the United States, 

was, atthe time of such election, a court commis- 

sioner of the Circuit Court of the United States for 

the district of Louisiana, which is an office of honor 
ea and trust under tiie Government of the United 
tates. 

V. We further offer to Pee 

That, on the 7th day of November, a. p. 1876, O. 
H. Brewster, who was one of the pretended electors 
in the pretended college of electors of the State of 
Louisiana, and who in said college gave a vote for 
Rutherford B, Hayes for President of the United 
States, and for William A. Wheeler for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, was at the time of such 
election as aforesaid, holding an office of honor. 
abies and trust under the Government of the United 

tates, to wit, the office of Surveyor-General of the 
Land Office for the district of Louisiana, 

VI. We further offer to prove 

That, on the 7th day ot November, 1876, Morris 
Marks, one of the pretended electors, who in said 
college of electors cast a vote for Rutherford B. 
Hayes for President of the United States, and a vote 
for William A. Wheeler for Vice-President of the 
United States, was, ever since has been, and now is, 
holding and exercising the office of District Attorney 
of the Fourth Judicial District of said State, and re- 
ceiving the salary by law attached to said office. 

VII. We further offer to prove 

That, on the 7th day of November, a. p. 1876, J. 
Henri Burch, who was one of the Bieeneee electors 
who in said pretended electoral college gave a vote 
for Rutherford B. Hayes for President of the United 
States, and a vote tor William A. Wheeler for Vice- 
President of the United States, was holding the fol- 
lowing offices under the constitution and laws of said 
State; that is to say: Member of the Board of Con- 
trol of the State Penitentiary, also Administrator of 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of said State, to both of 
which offices he had been appointed by the Gover- 
nor, with the advice and consent of the Senate of said 
State, boti being offices with salaries fixed by law, 
and also the siilee of pests of the parish schoo 
board for the parish of East Baton Rouge; and that 
said Burch, ever since the 7th day of November (and 
prior thereto), has exercised and still is exercising 
the functions of all said offiees, and receiving the 
emoluments thereof. 

VIII. We further offer to prove the canvass and 
compilation actually made by said returning board, 
showing what parishes and voting-places and polls 
were compiled and canvassed, and what polls or 
voting-places were excluded by said returning board 
from their canvass and compilation of votes given 
for presidential electors; and we also offer to show 
what statements and returns of the commissioners 
of ele:tion and of the supervisors of registration were 
duly before said returning board, 

IX. We further offer to prove that a member of 
said returning board offered to receive ua bribe, in 
consideration of which the board would certify the 
election of the Tilden electors. 

X. We offer to prove that the statements and affi- 
davits purporting to have been made and forwarded 
to said Ds bieee | board, in pursuance of the abe 
ions of section 26 of the Election Law of 1872, alleging 
riot, tumult, intimidation, and violence, at or near 
certain polls and in certain parishes, were falsely 
fabricated and forged by certain disreputable persons 
under the direction and with the knowledge of said 
returning board; and that said returning board, 
knowing said statements and affidavits to be false 
and forged, and that none of said statements or affi- 
davits were made in the manner or form required by 
law, did knowingly, willfully, and fraudulently fail 
and refuse to canvass or compile more than 10,000 
votes lawfully cast, as is shown by the statements of 
votes of the commissioners of election. 

XI. We further offer to prove 

That said returning board did willfully and fraud- 
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ulently pretend to canvass and compile, and did 
promulgate as having been canvassed and compiled, 
certain votes for the following-named candidates for 
electors which were never cast, and which did not 
appear upon any tally-sheet, statement of votes, or 
consolidated statement or other return before said 
board, namely: J. H. Burch, 241; Peter Joseph, 
1,862; L. A. Sheldon, 1,364; Morris Marks, 1,334 ; 
A. B. Levissé, 829; O. H. Brewster, 776; Oscar 
Joffrion, 1,364. 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ Are there further 
objections to the decision of the commission ? ” 

Senator Wallace: ‘I offer the objection 
which I send to the desk, signed by Senators 
and Representatives.” 

The Presiding Officer: “The objection will 
be read by the Secretary of the Senate.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 


The undersigned, Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, object to the decision of 
the Electoral Commission as to the electoral votes of 
the State of Louisiana, because 

1. The said decision was made in violation of 
the law under which said commission acts, in this, 
that by said act the said commission is required to 
decide whether any and what votes from such State 
are the votes provided for by the Constitution of the 
United States, and how many and what persons 
were duly appointed electors in said State; yet said 
commission refused to examine and ascertain who 
were duly appointed electors in and by the State of 
Louisiana, and what votes from such State are within 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

2. Because the act creating said commission was 
passed to the end that the commission would hear 
and examine evidence and honestly decide which 
electors in any disputed State were fairly and legally 
chosen; whereas the said commission refused to 
hear and consider evidence offered to show that the 
electors, whose votes the said commission has de- 
cided shall be counted, were not pp chosen, but 
falsely and fraudulently acted as such electors, as 
well as the evidence offered to show that the pre- 
tended certificates of election of said electors were 
produced by corruption und were wholly untrue. 

8. Because the said decision is in disregard of 
truth, justice, and law, and establishes the demoral- 
izing and ominous doctrine that fraud, forgery, 
bribery, and perjury, can lawfully be used as a means 
to makea President of the United States against the 
well-known or easily-ascertained will of the people 
and of the States. 


GEO. R. DENNIS, + Senators. 
FRANCIS KERNAN, 
_JAMES K. KELLY, 
ELI SAULSBURY, 
JAMES H. HOPKINS, 
ANDREW R. BOONE, 
CHAS. B. ROBERTS, 
THOS. S. ASHE, 

H. D. MONEY, 
HIESTER CLYMER, | . 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ Are there further 
objections to the decision of the commission ?” 
Mr. Cochrane: “I desire to offer a further 
ba to the decision.” 
he Presiding r: “The Olerk of the 
House will read the objection.” 
The Clerk of the House read as follows: 


The undersigned, Senators and Representatives, do 


Represen- 
tatives, 


object to the counting of the votes as recommended 
by eight members of the joint commission, and do 
eeees against counting the electoral vote of the 

tate of Louisiana, forthe reasons following, to wit: 

1. It was not denied before the commission that 
the Tilden electors received a large majority of the 
votes cast. 

2. It was not denied before the commission that 
Wells and his associates, who styled themselves a 
returning board, were guilty of gross fraud; that 
their certificate, given to the Hayes electors,was false 
and fraudulent, and that their action in canvassing 
the votes was in violation of the constitution and 
laws of the State of Louisiana. 

8. The action of the eight members of said joint 
commission in declining to hear evidence of the 
above, and other facts, was a violation of the letter 
and spirit of the act under which said commission 
was created, and of the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

R. E. WITHERS } 
JOHN W. JOHNSTON, 
GEORGE R. DENNIS, 
HENRY COOPER, 

8. B. MAXEY, 


M. I. SOUTHARD, 
ALEX. G. COCHRANE, 
JOUN H. CALDWELL, 
JAMES SHEAKLEY, 
A. H. BUCKNER 

‘WM. MUTCHLER, 
BENJAMIN WILSON, 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ Are there further 
objections to the decision of the commission ? 
(After a pause.) There are none, Objections 
to the decision of the commission having been 
submitted and read, the Senate will now with- 
draw to its Chamber, that the two Houses sep- 
arately may consider and decide upon the ob- 
jections.” 


Senators. 


Represen- 
tatives. 


In the Senate, on February 19th, the objec- 
tions having been considered, 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, offered the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the decision of the commission 
upon the electoral vote of the State of Louisiana 
stand as the ju ent of the Senate, the objections 
made thereto to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. Stevenson: “I call for the yeas and 
nays.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

The result was announced, as follows: 


Yxas—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Booth, 
Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Chaffee, Christiancy, 
Clayton, Conover, Cragin, Dawes, Ferry, Freling- 
huysen, Hamlin, Harvey Hitcheock Howe, Ingalls, 
Jones of Nevada, Logan McMillan, itchell, Morrill, 
Morton, Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Robertson, 
Sargent, Sharon, Sherman, Spencer Teller, Wad- 
leigh, West, Windom, and Wright—41. 

Nays—Messrs. Bailey, Barnum, Bayard, Bogy, 
Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Dennis, Eaton, Gold- 
thwaite, Gordon, Hereford, Johnston, Jones of 
Florida, Kelly, Kernan, McCreery, McDonald, 
Maxey, Merrimon, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, 
Saulsbury, Stevenson, Wallace, Whyte, and Withers 
—28. 

AxssEent—Messrs. Blaine, Conkling, Dorsey, Ed- 
munds, Hamilton, and Thurman—6. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
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In the House, on February 20th, the follow- 
ing, submitted by Mr. Gibson, of ——, was 
agreed to: 


Ordered, That the votes purporting to be electoral 
votes for President and Vice-President, which were 
given by William P. Kellogg, J. Henri Burch, Peter 
Joseph, Lionel A. Sheldon, Morris Marks, Aaron B, 
Levissé, Orlando H. Brewster, and Oscar Joffrion, 
claiming to be electors for the State of Louisiana, be 
not counted. 


The question was taken, as follows: 


Yxras— Messrs. Abbott, Ainsworth, Anderson, 
Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, John H. Bagley, Jr., Banning, 
Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Bland, Bliss, Blount, 
Boone, Bradford, Bright, John Young Brown, 
Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard, Cabell, John H. 
Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, 
Carr, Cate, Chapin, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, 
John B. Clark, r., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, 
Collins, Cook, Cowan, Cox, Culberson, Cutler, 
Davis, De Bolt, Dibrell, Durham, Eden, Egbert, 
Ellis, Faulkner, Felton, Field, Finley, Forney, 
Franklin, Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Goodin, 
Gunter, Andrew H. Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, 
Hancock, Hardenbergh, Henry R. Harris, John T. 
Harris, Harrison, Hartridge, Hartzell, Hatcher, Hay- 
mond, Henkle, Abram 8. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. 
Hewitt, Hill, Holman, Hooker, Hopkins, House, 
Humphreys, Hunton, Hurd, Jenks, Thonias -L- 
Jones, Kehr, Knott, Lamar Franklin Landers, 
George M. Landers, Lane, Le Moyne, Levy, Lewis, 
Luttrell, Lynde, Mackey, Maish, McFarland, 
McMahon, Meade, Metcalfe, Milliken, Mills, Money, 
Morgan, Morrison, Mutchler, Neal, New, O’Brien, 
Odell, Payne, Phelps, John F. Phili 8, Pierce, 
Piper, Bila shies Powell, Rea, Rea an, John Reilly, 
James B. Reilly, Rice, Riddle, William M. Rob- 
bins, Roberts, Miles Ross, Savage, Sayler, Scales, 
Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, Singleton, Slemons, 
William E. Smith, Southard, Sparks, Springer, 
Stanton, Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Swann, Tarbox, 
Teese, Terry, Thomas, Thompson, Throckmorton, 
Tucker, Turney, John L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, 
Waddell, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, 
Walling, Walsh, Ward, Warner, Warren, Watter- 
son, Erastus Wells, Whitthorne, Wigginton, Wike, 
Alpheus 8S. Williams, James Williams, Jere N. Wil- 
liams, Willis, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, Fernando 
Wood, Yeates, and Young—173. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, George A. Bagley, John 
H. Baker, William H. Baker, allow: Banks, Bel- 
ford, Blair, Bradley, William R. Brown, Horatio C. 
Burchard, Cannon, Cason, Caswell, Conger, Crapo, 
Crounse, Danford, Darrall, Davy, Denison, Dobbins, 
Dunnell, Eames, Evans, Flye, Fort, Foster, Free- 
man, Frye, Garfield, Hale, Haralson, Benjamin W. 
Harris, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Henderson, Hoar, 
Hoge, Hoskins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurlbut, Hyman, 
Joyce, Kasson, Kelley, Kimball, King, Lapham, 
Lawrence, Leavenworth, Lynch, Magoon, Methary, 
McDill, Miller, Monroe, Nash, Norton, Oliver, 
O'Neill, Packer, Page William A. Phillips, Plaisted, 
Platt, Potter, Pratt, Robinson, Sobieski Ross, Rusk, 
Sampson, Sinnickson, Smalls, A. Herr Smith, Strait, 
Stowell, Thornburgh, Martin I. Townsend, Wash- 
ington Townsend, Tufts, Van Vorhes, Wait, Wal- 
dron, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, G. 
Wiley Wells, White, Whiting, Willard, Andrew 
Williams, Charles G. Williams, William B. Williams 
James Wilson, Alan Wood, Jr., Woodburn, and 
Wood worth—99. 

Nor Vorrye—Messrs. Bass, Burleigh, Buttz, C 
field, Chittenden, Douglas, Durand, Goode, Frank 
Jones, Lord, MacDougall, Purman, Rainey, John 
Robbins, Sheakley, Stephens, Wheeler, and White- 
house—18, 
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So the motion of Mr. Gibson was agreed to, 


At one o’clock and thirty-five minutes P. um. 
the Doorkeeper announced the Senate of the 
United States, 

The Presiding Officer: “The joint meeting 
of Congress for counting the electoral vote 
resumes its session. The two Houses acting 
separately have considered and decided upon 
the objections to the decision of the commis- 
sion upon the certificates from the State of 
Louisiana. The two Houses not concurring in 
a contrary opinion, the decision of the com- 
mission stands, and the counting will now 
proceed in conformity therewith. The tellers 
will announce the vote of the State of Louisi- 
ana.” 

Senator Allison (one of the tellers): “ The 
State of Louisiana casts 8 votes for Rutherford 
B. Hayes, of Ohio, for President, and 8 votes 
for William A. Wheeler, of New York, for 
Vice-President.” 

The certificates. of Maine, Maryland, and 
Massachusetts were opened by the Presiding 
Officer and read; and the electoral votes of 
those States, no objection being made, were 
then counted. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘ The Chair hands to 
the tellers the certiticate of the electoral vote 
of the State of Michigan, received by messen- 
ger, and the corresponding one received by 
mail.” 

Senator Allison (one of the tellers) read the 
certificate in eatenso. 

Mr. Tucker: “I offer objections, signed by 
Senators and Representatives according to law, 
to the electoral vote of Daniel 8S. Crossman, of 
the State of Michigan, and also send up a du- 
plicate.” 

An objection was then made on the part of 
the House to one of the electors of the State, 
which, on separate consideration, was not 
sustained by either House. The following 
resolution was adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives : 

Whereas, The fact being established that it is 
about twelve years since the alleged ineligible elector 
exercised any of the functions of a United States 
commissioner, it is not sufficiently proven that at 
the time of his pppointment he was an officer of the 
United States: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the vote objected to be counted. 


The joint meeting having been resumed, the 
votes of Michigan (11), Minnesota (5), and Ne- 
braska (8), were counted for Hayes and 
Wheeler ; those of Mississippi (8) and Missouri 
(15) for Tilden and Hendricks. 

An objection was then made to one of the 
electors from Nevada, as holding an office 
under the United States. : 

The objection was not sustained by either 
House, and the count was resumed and pro- 
ceeded: Nevada (3), New Hampshire (5), and 
Ohio (22), for Hayes and Wheeler ; New Jer- 
sey (9), New York (35), and North Carolina 
(10), for Tilden and Hendricks. 
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Objections were then made to the certificates 
from the State of Oregon, and referred to the 
Electoral Commission. 

On February 23d both Houses reassembled 
in joint session to hear the decision of the 
commission. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘The joint meeting 
of Congress for countiug the electoral vote re- 
sumes its session. 

“The two Houses, having separated pending 
submission to the commission of objections to 
the certificates of the State of Oregon, have 
reassembled to receive and to coincide, or 
otherwise, with the decision of that tribunal. 

“The desision, which is in writing, by a 
majority of the commission, and signed by the 
members agreeing therein, will now be read 
by the Secretary of the Senate, and be entered 
in the Journal of each House.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 


ELECTORAL COMMISSION, ' 
Wasutnaton, D.C., Februury 23, A.D, 1877. 

To the President of the Senate of the United States, 
residing in the meeting of the two Houses of 
ongress, under the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An 

act to provide for and regulate the counting of 

the votes for President and Vice-President, and 
the decision of questions arising thereon, for the 
term commencing March 4, A. D. 1877,’’ approved 

January 29, a. D. 1877. 

The Electoral Commission mentioned in said act, 
having received certain certificates and papers pur- 
porting to be certificates, and papers accompanyin 
the same, of the electoral votes from the State o 
Oregon, and the objections thereto submitted to it 
under said act, now report that it has duly con- 
sidered the same pursuant tosaid act, and has bya 
majority of votes decided, and does hereby decide 
that the votes of W. H. Odell, J. C. Cartwright, and 
J. W. Watts, named in the certificate of said per- 
sons and in the on 4g accompanying the same, 
which votes are certified by said persons, as appears 
by the certificates submitted to the commission as 
aforesaid, and marked ‘‘ Number One (1) N.C." by 
said commission, and herewith returned, are the votes 

rovided for by tie Constitution of the United 

tates, and that the same are lawfully to be counted 
as therein certified, namely: 

Three (3) votes for Rutherford B. Hayes, of the 
State ot Ohio, for President; and 

Three (3) votes for William A. Wheeler, of the 
State of New York, for Vice-President, 

The commission has by a majority of votes also 
decided, and does hereby decide and report, that the 
three persons above named were duly appointed 
electors in and by the State of Oregon. 

The brief ground of this decision is that it appears, 
upon such evidence as by the Constitution and the 
law named in said act of Congress is competent and 

ertinent to the consideration of the subject, that the 

efore-mentioned electors appear to have been law- 
fully appointed such electors of President and Vice- 

President of the United States for the term begin- 

ning March 4, a. p. 1877, of the State of Oregon, 

and that they voted as such at the time and in the 
manner provided for by the Constitution of the 

United States and the law. 

And we are further of opinion that,by the laws ofthe 
State of Oregon, the duty of canvassing the returns of 
all the votes given at an election for electors of Presi- 
dent and Viee-President was imposed upon the Sec- 
retary of State, and upon neone else; that the Secre- 
tary of State did canvass the returns in the case before 
us, and thereby ascertained that J. C. Cartwright, W. 
H. Odell, and J. W. Watts, had a majority of all the 
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votes given for electors, and had the highest number 
of votes for that office, and by the express language 


. of the statute those persons are deemed elected; 


that, in obedience to his duty, the Secretary made a 
canvass and a tabulated statement of the votes show- 
ing this result, which, according to law, he placed on 
file in his office on the 4th day of December, a. p. 
1876. All this appears by an official certificate under 
the seal of the State and signed by him, and deliv- 
ered by him to the electors, and forwarded by them 
to the President of the Senate with their vote. 

That the refusal or failure of the Governor of Ore- 
gon to sign the certificate of the election of the per- 
sons so elected does not have the effect of defeating 
the appointment of such electors; that the act of 
the Governor of Oregon in giving to E. A. Cronina 
certificate of his election, though he received a 
thousand votes less than Watts, on the ground that 
the latter was ineligible, was without authority of 
law, and is therefore void. 

That, although the evidence shows that Watts was 
a postmaster at the time of his election, that fact is 
rendered immaterial by his resignation both as post- 
master and elector, and his subsequent appointment 
if fill the vacancy so made by the electoral col- 

ege. 

The commission has also decided, and does hereby 
decide by a majority of votes, and report that, as a 
consequence of the foregoing and upon the grounds 
before stated, the paper purporting to be a certificate 
of the electoral vote of said State of Oregon, signed 
by E. A. Cronin, J. N. T. Miller, and Join Parker, 
marked ‘‘ No. 2 N, C.”’ by the commission, and here- 
with returned, is not the certificate of the votes pro- 
vided for by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that they ought not to be counted as such. 

Done at Washington, District of Columbia, the day 
and year first above written. 
SAMUEL F, MILLER. 
W. STRONG. 
JOSEPH P. BRADLEY. 
GEO. F. EDMUNDS. 
O. P. MORTON. 
FRED’K T, FRELINGHUYSEN.., 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
GEORGE F. HOAR. 


The Presiding Officer: “‘ Are there any ob- 
jections to the decision of the commission?” 

Senator Kelly: “I have the honor to file 
certain objections to this decision, signed by 
Senators and Representatives.” 

The Presiding Officer: “‘The Senator from 
Oregon having submitted an objection to this 
decision, it will be read by the Clerk of the 
House.” 

The Clerk of the House read as follows: 


The undersigned, Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, ob- 
ject to the decision of the joint commission directing 
the counting of the vote of John W. Watts, an al- 
leged elector for the State of Oregon, as given for 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, for President of the 
United States, and for William A. Wheeler, of New 
York, for Vice-President, and rejecting the vote of 
E. A. Cronin as cast for Samuel J. Tilden, of New 
York, for President, and Thomas A. Hendricks, 
of Indiana, for Vice-President, on the following 
grounds: 

1. John W. Watts was not elected a presidential 
elector for Oregon. 

2. He (J. W. Watts) was not legally appointed as 
a presidential elector. 

3. He (Watts) was disqualified to receive any a 
pointment as presidential elector, or the vote as such, 
in that he held an office of trust and profit under the 
United States. 
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4, E, A. Cronin was elected a presidential elector 
for the State of Oreyon, and, in accordance with law 
as such, cast a legal vote as an elector for Samuel J. 
Tilden for President and Thomas A. Hendricks for 
Vice-President, and the vote so cast should be 
counted. 

JAMES K, KELLY ) 
WM. PINCKNEY WHYTE, 
HENRY COOPER 
J. E. McDONALD, 
T. M. NORWOOD 
FRANK HEREFORD, J] 
LA FAYETTE LANE, 7} 
E. F. POPPLETON, 

G. A. JENKS 

JOHN L. VANCE, of Ohio, 
J. W. THROCKMORTON, 
SCOTT WIKE 

P. D. WIGGINTON, 

J. K. LUTTRELL, J 


The Presiding Officer: ‘ Are there further 
objections to the decision of the commission ? 
(After a pause.) There being none, the Senate 
will withdraw to its Chamber, that the Houses 
separately may consider and determine the 
objection.” 

The objections to the decision of the Com- 
mission were not sustained by the concurrent 
action of the two Houses. The decision, there- 
fore, was sustained, and the three votes of Ore- 
gon were cast for Hayes and Wheeler. 

The certificates of Pennsylvania were next 
opened, and an objection was made to one of 
the electoral votes. The objection was not 
sustained by the concurrent action of the two 
Houses, and the twenty-nine votes of the State 
were given to Hayes and Wheeler. 

The certificate of Rhode Island was next ob- 
jected to, but the objection was not sustained, 
and the four votes of the State were given for 
Hayes and Wheeler. 

The certificates of South Carolina were next 
opened, and objections were made and referred 
to the Electoral Commission. 

On February 28th the two Houses reassem- 
bled to hear the decision of the commission, 
which was in writing, and signed by the mem- 
bers agreeing thereto, as follows: 

ExcororaL Commission, 
WasHIneToN, D. C., February 27, A. D. 1877. 

To the President of the Senate of the United States, 
presiding in the meeting of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, under the act of Congress entitled ‘* An act 
to provide for and regulate the counting of the 
votes for President and Vice-President, and the 
decision of questions arising thereon, for the term 
commencing March 4, a. p. 1877,” approved Jan- 
uary 29, A. D. 1877. 

The Electoral Commission mentioned in said act, 
having received certain certificates and papers pur- 
porting to be certificates, and papers accompanyin 
the same, of the electoral votes for the State of Sout 
Carolina, and the objections thereto submitted to it 
under said act, now report that it has duly consid- 
ered the same pursuant to said act, and has by a ma- 
jority of votes decided: and does hereby decide, that 

‘the votes of C. C. Bowen, J. Winsmith, Thomas B, 

Johnston, Timothy Hurley, W. B. Nash, Wilson 

Cook, and W. F. yers, named in the certificate ot 

D. H. Chamberlain, Governor of said State, which 

votes are certified by said persons, as appears by the 

ecrtificate submitted to the commission as aforesaid, 


. Senators. 


, Represen- 
tatives, 
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and marked ‘‘ Number One (1) N. C.” by said com- 
mission, and herewith returned, are the votes pro- 
vided for by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that the same are lawfully to be counted as 
therein certified, namely : 

Seven (7) votes for Bothesord B. Hayes, of the 
State of Ohio, for President; and 

Seven (7) votes for William A. Wheeler, of the 
State of New York, for Vice-President. 

The commission has by a majority of votes also 
decided, and does hereby decide and report, that the 
seven persons first above named were duly appointed 
electors in and by the State of South Carolina. 

The brief ground of this decision is that it appears, 
upon such evidence as by the Constitution and the 
law named in said act of Congress is competent and 
pertinent to the consideration of the subject, that 
the before-mentioned electors appear to have been 
lawfully appointed such electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States for the term be- 
ginning March 4, a. p. 1877, of the State of South 
Carolina, and that they voted as such at the time 
and in the manner provided for by the Constitution 
of the United States and the law. 

And the commission, as further ground for their 
decision, are of the opinion that the failure of the 
Legislature to provide a system for the registration 
of persons entitled to vote does not render nugatory 
all elections held under laws otherwise sufiicient, 
though it may be the duty of the Legislature to en- 
act such alaw. Ifit were otherwise, all government 
in that State is a usurpation, its officers without au- 
aaptek and the social compact in that State is at 
an end. 

That this commission must take notice that there 
is a government in South Carolina republican in 
form, since its constitution provides for such a gov- 
ernment; and it is and was on the day of appointin 
electors so recognized by the Executive, and by bot 
branches of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

That, so far as this commission can take notice of 
the presence of the soldiers of the United States in 
the State of South Carolina during the election, it 
appears that they were placed there by the President 
of the United States to suppress insurrection, at the 
request of the proper authorities of the State. 

nd we are also of opinion that, from the papers 
before us, it appears that the Governor and Secretary 
of State have certified, under the seal of the State, 
that the electors whose vote we have decided to be the 
lawful electoral vote of the State were duly appointed 
electors; which certificate, both by presumption of 
law and by the certificate of the rival claimants of 
the electoral office, was based upon the action of the 
State canvassers. There exists no power in this com- 
mission, and there exists none in the two Houses of 
Congress, in counting the electoral vote, to inquire 
into the circumstances under which the primary vote 
for electors was given. The power of the Congress 
of the United States in its legislative capacity to in- 
quire into the matters alleged, and to act upon the 
information so obtained, is a very different one from 
its power in the matter of counting the electoral 
vote. The votes to be counted are those presented 
by the State, and, when ascertained and presentcd 
by the Ph authorities of the State, they must be 
counted. 

The commission has also decided, and does hereby 
decide by a majority of votes, and reports that, as a 
consequence ot the foregoing and upon the grounds 
before stated, the paper purporting to be a certificate 
of the electoral vote of said State of South Carolina, 
signed by Theodore G. Barker, 8. McGowan, Jcbn 

. Harrington, John Isaac Ingram, William Wal- 
lace, John B. Irwin, and Robert Aldrich, marked 
“No, 2 N, ©.” by the commission and herewith re-~ 
turned, is not the certificate of the votes provided 
for by the Constitution of the United States, and 
that they ought not to be counted as such. 
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Done at Washington, District of Columbia, the day 
and year first above written. 
SAMUEL F. MILLER. 
W. STRONG. 
JOSEPH F. BRADLEY. 
GEO. F. EDMUNDS. 
O. P. MORTON. 
FRED’K T. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
GEORGE F. HOAR. 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ Are there any ob- 
jections to the decision of the commission?” 

Mr. Philips, of Missouri: ‘‘I send up an ob- 
jection, signed by Senators and Representa- 
tives, and along with it I present the evidence 
upon which the objection is founded.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The member from 
Missouri (Mr. Philips) having presented an 
objection, it will be read by the Clerk of the 
House.” 

The Olerk of the House read as follows: 


The undersigned, Senators and Representatives, 
do hereby object to counting the votes cast by C. C. 
Bowen, J. Winsmith, Thomas B. Johnston, Timothy 
Hurley, W. B. Nash, Wilson Cook, and W. F. My- 
ers, afidaed electors of the State of South Carolina, 
in conformity to the decision of the Electoral Com- 
mission, and as reasons therefor assign the follow- 


ing: 

. Because no legal election was held in the State 
of South Carolina on the 7th day of November last 
past for presidential electors, in compliance with sec- 
tion 8, Art. VIII., of the constitution thereof, requir- 
ing a registration of the electors of the State as a 
qualification to vote. 

II. Because, in consequence of frauds practised in 
said election, and the interference with and intimi- 
dation of the electors in said State by the Federal 
Government prior to and during said election, sta- 
tioning in various parts of said State near the poll- 
ing-places detachments of the reed, of the United 
States, a full and free exercise of the right of suf- 
frage was prevented, in consequence of which there 
was no lawful election had. 

Il. Because, in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, the Federal authorities, at the several 
atta A pes in said State on the day of election, 
stationed over one thousand deputy marshals of the 
United States, who by their unlawful and arbitrary 
action, in obedience to the unauthorized instructions 
from the cy tiga of Justice, so interfered with 
the full and free exercise of the right of suffrage by 
the voters of said State that a fair election could not 
be and was not held in said State on the 7th day of 
November, 1876. 

IV. Because.the certification of the election held 
by said electors on the 6th day of December, 1876, 
was not made by the lawfully-constituted Governor 
of said State. 

V. Because the said Electoral Commission, contra- 
ry to its duty and the authority vested in it by law 
neglected and refused to inquire into the facts an 
allegations aforesaid, and their said decision is con- 
ci to the law and the truth. 

- Because, at the time of the pretended appoint- 
ment of the said electors in the State of South Caro- 
lina, it was under duress from the power of the 
United States, unlawfully exerted upon it, and said 
Mebroe)c appointments were. made under such 

uress. 

VII. Because the certificate numbered “1”? was 
and is void: 

1. For irregularity, in that the electors were not 
sworn, as by the constitution of the State of South 
Carolina they were required to be. 

2. The certificate does not state that said elec- 


tors voted by ballot, as required by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

8. The certificate upon the envelope in which the 
said certificate and accompanying papers were in- 
closed was not the certificate required by the laws 
of the United States. 

T. M. NORWOOD, 
JAMES K. KELLY, 
HENRY COOPER, 
8. B. MAXEY 

WM. A. WALLACE, 
J. F, PHILIPS 
HIESTER CLYMER, 
ERASTUS WELLS, 
A. T. WALLING 
A. M. WADDELL, 
JOHN R. EDEN, 
THOS. L. JONES, 
J. R. TUCKER, 


The Presiding Officer: ‘Are there further 
objections to the decision of the commission ?” 

Mr. Southard: “I send up in duplicate an 
objection, signed by Senators and Representa- 
tives.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The member from 
Ohio (Mr. Southard) submits an objection, 
which will be read by the Secretary of the 
Senate.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 


The undersigned, Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, object to the counting of 
the electoral vote purporting to come from South 
Carolina in conformity with the decision of the ma- 
jority of the Electoral Commission, for the reason 
that the said electoral votes, as well as the votes of 
the people of said State at the presidential election 
on the 7th day of November last, were given under 
duress, caused by the unlawful exercise of Federal 


power. 
A. 8. MERRIMON, 
GEO. R. DENNIS, 
J. E. McDONALD 
WM. A. WALLACE, 
C. W. JONES, 
DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, } 
M. I. SOUTHARD, 
WM. MUTCHLER, 
JOHN GOODE, Jr, 
JESSE J. YEATES, 
JOHN H. CALDWELL, 
8. S. COX, 
R. A. DE BOLT | 
JOHN B. CLARK, Jr., 


The Presiding Officer: “Are there further 
objections to the decision? (After a pause.) 
If there be none, the Senate will now with~ 
draw to its Chamber, that the two Houses sepa- 
rately may consider and determine the ob- 
jections.” 

The objections to the decision of the com- 
mission were not sustained by the concurrence 
of the two Houses, and the 7 votes of South 
Carolina were counted for Hayes and Wheeler. 

Objections were then made to the certificates 
of the States of Vermont and Wisconsin ; but, 
not being sustained by the concurrent action 
of the two Houses, the votes of Vermont (5) 
and Wisconsin (10) were cast for Hayes and 
Wheeler, and those of Virginia (11) and West 
Virginia (5) were counted for Tilden and Hen- 
dricks, 


Senators. 


Represen- 
tatives. 


Senators. 


, Represen- 
tatives. 
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The Presiding Officer (at five minutes past 
four o’clock A. M., March 2, 1877): ‘ Tiis con- 
cludes the count of the thirty-eight States of 
the Union. The tellers will now ascertain and 
deliver the result to the President of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. Allison, one of the tellers, announced 
the result as follows: 

List oF VoTEs FOR PRESIDENT AND VIOE-PRESIDENT OF 


THE UNITED STATES FOR THE CONSTITUTIONAL TERM 
TO COMMENCE ON THE 4TH Day or Mankog, 1877. 
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The Presiding Officer: “In announcing the 
final result of the electoral vote, the Chair 
trusts that all present, whether on the floor or 
in the galleries, will refrain from all demon- 
strations whatever; that nothing shall trans- 
pire on this occasion to mar the dignity and 
moderation which have characterized these 
proceedings, in the main so reputable to the 
American people, and worthy of the respect of 
the world. 

“The whole number of the electors ap- 
pointed to vote for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States is 869, of which a 
majority is 185. 

“The state of the vote for President of the 
United States, as delivered by the tellers, and 
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as determined under the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 29, 1877, on this subject, is: 
For Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, 185 votes; 
for Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, 184 votes. 
And the state of the vote for Vice-President 
of the United States, as delivered by the tell- 
ers, and as determined under the act of Con- 
gress approved January 29, 1877, on this sub- 
ject, is: For William A. Wheeler, of New 

ork, 185 votes; for Thomas A. Hendricks, of 
Indiana, 184 votes. 

“‘ Wherefore, I do declare 

“That Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, hav- 
ing received a majority of the whole number 
of electoral votes, is duly elected President of 
the United States for four years, commencing 
on the 4th day of March, 1877. And that 
William A. Wheeler, of New York, having re- 
ceived a majority of the whole number of 
electoral votes, is duly elected Vice-President 
of the United States for four years, commen- 
cing on the 4th day of March, 1877. 

“The count of the electoral vote being com- 
pleted and the result declared, the joint meet- 
ing of the two Houses is dissolved. The Senate 
will now retire to its Chamber.” 

The Senate accordingly retired from the 
Hall of the House of Representatives at ten 
minutes past four o’clock A. M., March 2, 1877. 
- On January 12th, the committee to ascertain, 
and report what are the privileges, powers, 
and duties of the House of Representatives in 
counting the votes for President and Vice- 
President of the United States (see page 137) 
reported as follows: 

The committee to ascertain and report what are 
tle privileges, powers, and duties of the House of 
Representatives in counting the votes for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, beg leave 
to report in pert the following resolutions for the 
adoption of the House: 

Wwed, 1. That the Constitution of the United 
States does not confer upon the President of the 
Senate the power to examine and ascertain the votes 
to be counted as the electoral votes for President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 

2. That the only power which the Constitution of 
the United States confers upon the President of the 
Senate in respect to the electoral votes for President 
and Vice-President of the United States is to re- 
ceive the sealed lists transmitted to him by the sev- 
eral electoral colleges, to keep the same safely, and 
to open all the certificates, or those purporting to be 
such, in the presence of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

8. That the Constitution of the United States does 
confer upon the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives the power to examine and ascertain the 
votes to be counted as the electoral votes. 

4, That in execution of their power in respect to 
the counting of the electoral vote the House of 
Representatives is at least equal with the Senate. 

. That in the counting of the electoral votes, no 
vote can be counted against the judgment and deter- 
mination of this House of Representatives. 

6. That the committee have leave to sit again and 
report hereafter further matter for the consideration 
of the House. 


The views of the minority of the committee 
were presented on January 18th, by Mr. Bur- 
chard, of Illinois, as follows: 
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Resolved, 1. That it is the power and duty of the 
House, conjointly with the Senate, to provide by 
law or other constitutional method a mode for fairly 
and truly ascertaining and properly counting the 
electoral vote of each State, 80 as to give effect to 
the choice of each State in the election of President 
and Vice-President. : 

2, That in the absence of legislative provision on 
the subject, or authoritative direction from the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, the President of 
the Senate, upon opening the certificates, declares 
and counts the electoral votes for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 


The reports of the committee were dis- 
cussed, but no final action was taken in the 
House on the subject. The decision of the 
presidential election engrossed the attention 
of Congress until almost the last hour of its 
session, which terminated at noon on March 4. 

CONNECTICUT. In accordance with the 
constitutional amendment recently adopted by 
the citizens of this State, the General As- 
sembly met at Hartford on January 3, 1877, 
when both Houses were promptly organized. 
In the House of Representatives, Lynde Har- 
rison was elected Speaker. In the Senate, 
such members as came from evenly-numbered 
districts took their seats for the term of two 
years; those from odd districts hold theirs for 
one year; but the Senators from the last- 


named districts, who are to be chosen in No- 
vember, 1877, will be elected for two years; 
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so that all of the Senators will thereafter oc- 
cupy their seats for the same length of time, 
being elected biennially—the Senators from 
even districts in one year, and those from odd 
districts in the year next following. 

With reference to the political complexion 
of the legislative body at this session, the 
Republican members Gare ha a considerable 
majority over the Democrats. 

Early in the session, when Congress was still 
discussing the various plans proposed for a 
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peaceable settlement of the questions raised 
about the validity of certain returns of elec- 
toral votes, on the counting of which depend- 
ed the determination of who of the two can- 
didates for the presidency had been elected in 
November, 1876, both the Senate and House 
of Representatives in the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture held the subject under consideration, tend- 
ing, apparently, to indorse and approve, in 
advance, that measure which Congress should 
finally resolve to adopt. At the afternoon 
session, on January 25th, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 120 to 77, taken after 
warm debates, passed the following resolutions, 
as a substitute for others previously offered and 
referred to the Committee on Federal reia- 
tions: 


Resolved by this Assembly, That, laying aside all 
party feeling, and looking only to the good of our 
eommon country, we hereby express our confidence 
in the wisdom, patriotism, and integrity of the Execu- 
tive and the Congress of the United States in settle- 
ment of the questions growing out of the late presi- 
dential election. 

Resolved, That the provisions of our written Consti- 
tution should be strictly followed in times of peace; 
the three departments of the Federal Government 
should be kept as far as possible independent of each 
other; the remedy for defects in the Constitution is 
by its amendment, and not by legislative interfer- 


ence. 
Resolved, That we are opeeece to intimidation, vio- 
ence, and murder, as a8 
means of influencing Poa 
litical opinion and elec- 
tions ; that we denounce all 
frauds in elections; and 
we demand such amend- 
ments to the national Con- 
stitution as will secure fair 
and honest suffrage, and 
correct any ambiguities 
which may now exist in 
it concerning the election 
of President. 

Resolved, That whether 
the pending disagreement 
, at Washington, in relation 
-to the method of ascertain- 
ing the result of the last 
election for President, be 
settled by following either 
the plan adopted at the 
first election of Washing- 
ton, and followed at sub- 
sequent elections for 40 
years; or by adopting a 

lan which would provide 

or the rejection, by the 
concurrent vote of both 
Houses of Congress, of the 
electoral vote of any State 
on account of intimidation, violence, or fraud ; or by 
the operation of the proposed law to submit all the 
questions now atissue to a committee of 15 persons 
—we, the General Assembly of Connecticut, hereby 
heartily pledge the support of the State Government 
and of all our loyal citizens to that person who shall 
heseDy: be declared elected President of the United 

tates. 


Resolved, That any armed prpoeyes to the inaugu- 
ration, or administration, of the poets who may be 
declared elected President by either of the aforesaid 
methods which may be adopted by Congress, will be 
treason; and all persons who threaten civil war, un- 
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less some one specific plan of settling the difficulty is 
followed, deserve the execration of all good citizens. 


The Legislature continued in session for near- 
ly three months, closing by final adjournment 
on March 23d. The number of acts passed on 
a great variety of subjects exceeds 300. From 
among the more important of them, the follow- 
ing seem to deserve particular mention : 

“An Act relating to Elections,” by the fifth 
section of which citizens who move their resi- 
dence from one town to another are deprived 
of their right to vote in the new town, unless 
they have their names registered in the Clerk’s 
Office. Governor Hubbard returned the bill 
to the House of Representatives without his 
signature, accompanied by a communication 
setting forth his objections, which turned es- 
pecially on the said fifth section. The bill be- 
came a law notwithstanding, as, on March 
20th, it was reconsidered by the House, and 
passed over the Governor’s veto. Yeas, 102; 
nays, 65. 

“An Act concerning Salaries,” whereby the 
salaries and fees of all officers, directly or in- 
directly paid out of the State Treasury, except- 
ing the salaries of the judges of the Supreme 
and Superior Courts, which remain intact, are 
reduced by 10 per cent. 

A special act ordains “that the compensa- 
tion of auditors of all accounts required to be 
made to the General Assembly shall be 10 dol- 
lars a day for the time actually employed.” 

An act fixing the legal rate of interest on 
loans at six per cent. per annum was passed. 
The clause of forfeiture on account of usury, 
existing in the old law, is repealed. Present 
contracts are not affected by the provisions of 
this act. 

‘An Act amending the Act concerning Do- 
mestic Relations,” making the wife’s right to 
acquire and control her property equal to the 
husband’s, and determining the reciprocal rights 
of either to the property of the other, seems to 
be the most noteworthy law passed at this ses- 
sion. The text of the act is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Assembly convered : 

Section 1. That inall marriages hereafter contract- 
ed, neither husband nor wife shall acquire, by force ot 
the marriage, any right to or interest in any property 
held by the other before the marriage, or acquired 
after the marriage, except as to the share of the sur- 
vivor in the property of the other, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. The separate earnings of the wife shall be 
her sole property. The wife shall have the power to 
make contracts with third persons, and to convey 
to them her real and personal estate, in the same 
manner as if she were unmarried. All her property 
shall be liable to be taken for her debts, except so 
far as protected by other statutes; but in no case 
shall be liable to be taken for the debts of the hus- 
band, And the husband shall not be liable for the 
debts of the wife contracted before marriage, nor 
upon her contracts made after marriage, except as 
hereinafter specified. 

So. 2. All purchases made by either husband or 
wife in his or her own name shall be presumed, in 
the absence of notice to the contrary, to be on his or 
her private account and liability ; but both shall be 
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liable where any article purchased by either shall 
have in fact gone to.the support of the family, or for 
the ee benefit of both, or for the reasonable ap- 
parel of the wife, or for her reasonable support while 
abandoned by her husband. It shall, however, be 
the duty of the husband to eg his family, and 
his property, when found, shall be first applied to 
satisfy any such joint liability ; and the wife shall in 
equity be entitled to an indemnity from the property 
of the husband for any property of her own that 
shall have been taken, or for any money that she 
shall have been compelled to pay, for the satisfac- 
tion of any such claim. 

Src. 8. On the death of either husband or wife the 
survivor, except in the cuses mentioned in the next 
section, shall be entitled to the use for life of one- 
third in value of the property, real and personal, 
legally or equitably owned by the other at the time 
of his or her death, after the payment of «ll debts 
and charges allowed against the estate; such third 
to be set out by distributors appointed by the Court 
of Probate, and to be set out in any property, real or 
personal, or both, according to the Judgment of the 
distributors. The right to sucn third shall not be 
defeated by any disposition of the Laat pee by will 
to other parties. Where there is no will the survivor 
shall take such third absolutely, and if there are no 
children of the decedent, or representatives of chil- 
dren, shall take one-half absolutely, instead of one- 
third Where either husband or wife shall have 
given any device or legacy to the other by will, such 
pos shall be taken to be in lieu of the share 

erein provided for, unless the contrary shall be ex- 
pressly stated, or shall clearly appear; but in any 
such case the party shall have his or her election 
whether to accept the provisions of such will or to 
take such statutory share. The wife shall also, when 
in the opinion of’ the judge of probate it is necessary, 
be allowed a reasonable sum from the estate of the 
husband for her support and that of her family during 
the settlement of iis estate; but in that case shall 
not take her statutory share till after the expiration 
of the time for which such allowance is made. 

Sxo. 4. The provisions of the last preceding sec- 
tion, with regard to the statutory share of the sur- 
viving husband or wife in the property of the other, 
shall not apply to any case where, by a written con- 
tract made before marriage or after, either party has 
received from the other what was intended as a pro- 
vision in lieu of such statutory share. Nor shall 
either party be entitled to such statutory share who 
had without sufficient cause abandoned the other 
and had continued such abandonment to the time 
of the other’s death. 

Sto. 5. The foregoing provisions shall apply only 
to marriages hereafter contracted ; but in the case of 
murriages already existing any husband and wife 
may, during the marriage, enter into a written con- 
tract with each other for the mutual abandonment of 
all rights of either in the property of the other under 
existing statutes or at common law, and for the ac- 
ceptance instead thereof of the rights given by this 
act; which contract shall be recorded in the Probate 
Court of the district and in the Town Clerk’s Office 
of town in which they reside. And upon such con- 
tract being so made and recorded, the provisions of 
this act shall apply to such marriage in the same 
manner as to marriages hereafter contracted. 

Sxro. 6. All statutes and parts of statutes now ex- 
isting which give to either husband or wife any other 
rights or interest in the property of the other, either 
during marriage or after the death of either, than 
those which are given by this act, are repealed as re- 
gards their application to all marriages embraced 
within the provisions of this act. The provisions 
of the statute with regard to dower are, however, to 
be in force so far as they relate either to modes of 
Peneenng or to the duties of tenants in dower as to 
property held by them; which duties are hereby 
made the duties of any husband or wife holding a 
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life-interest in any estate of the other under the pro- 
visions of this statute. 
Approved March 16, 1877. 


Two amendments to the constitution of the 
State, agreed to and proposed by the Legisla- 
ture of 1876, were confirmed by a two-thirds 
vote in both Houses of the General Assembly 
of 1877, and were submitted to the people for 
their adoption or rejection at the election held 
on the first Monday in October, 1877. They 
are as follows: 

No.1. Neither the General Assembly, nor an 


county, city, borough, town, or school district, shall 
have power to pay or grant any extra compensa- 
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tion to any public officer, employé, agent, or ser- 
vant, or increase the compensation of any public 
officer or employé, to take effect during the contin- 
uance in office of any person whose salary might 
be increased thereby, or increase the pay or com- 
pensation of any public contractor above the amount 
specified in the contract. 

No. 2. No county, city, town, borough, or other 
municipality shall ever subscribe to the capital stock 
of any railroad corporation, or become a purchaser 
of the bonds, or make donation to, or loan its credit, 
directly or indirectly, in aid of any such corporation ; 
but nothing herein contained shail effect the validity 
of any bonds or debts incurred under existing laws, 
nor be construed to prohibit the General Assembl 
from authorizing any town or city to protect by ad- 
ditional appropriations of money or credit any rail- 
road debt contracted prior to the adoption of this 
amendment. 


Both of the amendments were approved by 
the citizens. The aggregate number of votes 
cast on each was almost the same, the differ- 
ence between them being three votes only; 
but the majority of the-yeas over the nays, on 
which they were respectively adopted, was 
exceedingly unequal, as follows: 

On amendment No. 1, whole number of 
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votes cast, 31,282. Yeas, 23,833; nays, 7,449. 
Majority of yeas, 16,384. 

‘On amendment No. 2, whole number of 
votes cast, 31,285. Yeas, 26,751; nays, 4,584. 
Majority of yeas, 22,217. 

The financial condition of the State appears 
to be quite satisfactory. Her receipts from all 
ordinary and extraordinary sources during the 
last fiscal year amounted to $3,502,195.86; in- 
cluding $77,415.60 balance in the Treasury at 
the beginning of the year, and $1,068,900 pro- 
ceeds of new bonds then issued. The amount 
of income from ordinary sources, properly at- 
tributable to the last year, was $1,963,728.75, 
which was increased by 
the addition of $352,- 
702.36 of taxes belong- 
ing to the previous 
year, but postponed to 
the following by a mis- 
taken change of a stat- 
ute; and $39,399.66 of 
balances to special ac- 
counts transferred to 
the credit of the civil 
list. 

The State expendi- 
tures for the last year, 
including $1,068,900 
bonds redeemed, were 
$2,769,781.58 ; leaving 
in the Treasury, for the 
new year, $732,414.33. 

The estimated re- 
ceipts for the ensuing 
year are, $2,574,364.- 
33; and the estimated ~ 
expenditures, $1,748,- 
646; showing an esti- 
mated surplus in the 
Treasury at the year’s 
end of $830,718.33. 

The whole of the public debt of Connecti- 
cut, at the end of 1877, was $4,967,600, consist- 
ing of the following items: 
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The State School Fund, on November 30, 
1876, amounted to $2,028,332.81. Its sum in 
November, 1874, had been reported $2,044,- 
226.54, showing an apparent loss in two years 
of $15,893.73; but accurate research into the 
affairs of this fund shows that several items 
put to its credit in former reports were never 
in existence, or had been canceled. 

The number of savings-banks doing business 
in Connecticut continues the same—86. The 
aggregate amount of their deposits on Oc- 
tober 1, 1877, was $77,214,372, an increase 
of $725,062 over 1876, when it was $76,489,- 
310, which was in turn an increase of $2,034,- 
862 over the deposits of 1875. The total of 
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the resources of these banks in 1877 is set 
down at $80,273,238. The withdrawal of de- 
posits exceeding $3,000. during the last-named 
year amounted to $2,677,237. The number 
of depositors—which, in 1876, was 203,514, 
showing a decrease of 4,516 as compared with 
their number in 1875—has increased in 1877 
by more than one thousand. 

A law was passed by the Legislature of 1877, 
imposing on the savings-banks’ deposits a tax 
of five-eighths of one per cent. ; restricting the 
rate of interest on their loans to six per cent. 
per annum; and requiring of them a reserve 
of one-fourth of one per cent. every six months, 
for surplus. 

The fire-insurance companies of Connecticut 
were, in 1876, very prosperous. Three among 
the Hartford companies—the Connecticut, the 
Orient, and the Phcenix—increased their capi- 
tal in that year by above one million dollars; 
its aggregate amount at the beginning of March, 


such legislation are necessary and proper to be 
made for the protection of the public, and for 
the security and proper conduct of the com- 
panies.” It specifies the manner in which the 
intended work is to be performed by the com- 
missioners, who are to submit a printed re- 
port of their doings to the Legislature “ at the 
opening of its regular session in the year 1878.” 
The banks of discount and trust companies 
in the State continue in the same condition, 
and are conducted by persons of wealth and 
experience. Such of these corporations as con- 
fined their operations to banking business only, 
have not made their usual dividends. 
Concerning the education of youth, there 
are in Connecticut 1,629 public schools, and 
Vou. xvi.—15 A 
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1877, having been $8,251,000 against $7,001,- 
090 in the previous year. The proportion of 
their losses and expenses to income last year 
was less than 76 per cent., against 77 per 
cent. in the preceding. The amount of prop- 
erty insured in the Connecticut stock fire 
companies was $633,458,645. The premium 
paid to these companies has been slightly low- 
ered—from 1.42 to 1.36. The losses also have 
decreased. 

The General Assembly of 1877 enacted a 
law ‘To provide for the Improvement of the 
Statutes relating to Insurance Companies.” It 
authorizes the Governor, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, “to appoint 


_three persons as commissioners, who shall in- 


quire into the practical workings and effects 
of all statutes of the State now in force, relat- 
ing to the organization, conduct, supervision, 
and liquidation of insurance companies; and 
whether any, and, if any, what changes in 
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the yearly average of school sessions is 177.52 
days. Out of 133,099 enumerated children be- 
tween 4 and 16 years of age, 119,208 attended 
the public schools; other than public schools, 
10,180: the percentage of children in schools 
of all kinds being reckoned at 94.38. The 
total of school revenue—from the school fund, 
State, town, and district taxes, and other 
sources—for the last year, was $1,505,718.67. 
The total of school expenditures for the same 
year was $1,509,722.61. 

The State Normal School is proving very 
beneticial, as it renders great services in the 
interest of education. About 40 efficient 
teachers, trained in that institution, are annu- 
ally going out of it to the public schools, 
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The charitable institutions appear to con- 
tinue under excellent management, and realize 
the object for which they were respectively 
established. 

The Connecticut Hospital for the Insane, at 
Middletown, is overcrowded; and, for want of 
a place in it, a considerable number of indi- 
gent insane are detained in almshouses or 
county jails. In order to provide room for 
them, a law was passed at the January session, 
1877, creating a board of trustees for the pur- 
chase of certain lands and buildings at Mans- 
field, there to establish a branch hospital for 
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the reception and treatment of the indigent 
insane. The act appropriated $600,000 for 
that purpose. The work for which these trus- 
tees were appointed has not been performed, 
for several reasons; among others, they fear 
the property intended to be purchased not to 
present a clear title; find the locality indicated 
for the establishment of a hospital unhealthy ; 
think also the appropriation inadequate. . 

By an act passed at the last session, the 
price of weekly board for State beneficiaries 
in humane institutions, as the Insane Asylum 
at Middletown and the Soldier Hospitals at 
Hartford and New Haven, was reduced to $4 
from $5, as heretofore paid. With refer- 
ence to the soldier-patients in the hospital 
at Hartford, tabular statistics have been col- 
lected from year to year, beginning with 
1862 and ending with 1876, which show that 
the actual cost of supporting them (not includ- 
ing the cost of the building, nor the surgeons’ 
and physicians’ services, which are generally 
gratuitous) has been far in excess of the money 
paid from the State Treasury for that purpose. 

This seems to concur with the statement 
made by the Directors of the State School for 
Imbeciles, at Lakeville,for the eight months 
ending December 31,1876, apparently before 
the passage of the above-mentioned act. After 
saying that among the 74 pupils in the school, 


85 were beneficiaries of the State, which had 
paid for them $4,118 since the last report, 
they add that there were 10 pupils, for 
each of whom $8 only per week were re- 
ceived: on which they aver “‘ that the cost for 
the support of every child is $5 per week; 
and that no good reason exists why this work 
should be carried on for towns or State at less 
than cost.” 

In the State Prison, the number of convicts, 
at the end of the year 1877, was 266. For 
repairs and improvements in it, during the last 
two years, the sum of $40,000 has been ex- 
pended. Its income for 
the year 1877 amounted 
to $25,056.56; the ex- 
penses, to $28,078.68, 

Disorders of the grav- 
vest kind have occurred 
in the Connecticut Pen- 
itentiary during the year 
1877. It is thought that 
the possibility of such 
occurrences in it may 
be ascribed either to the 
fault of some among the 
officers in charge; or to 
the inadequacy of the 
force stationed there for 
guard; or to defective 
laws regulating the pris- 
on; or, in part, to all of 
these causes combined. 

The introduction and 
propagation of a va- 
riety of species of fish, 
chiefly salmon and shad, in the waters of 
Connecticut, is steadily progressing, and ap- 
parently with satisfactory results. In differ- 
ent localities, where no such fish had ever 
been seen before, a few large salmon were 
casually caught in 1876 (one of them weigh- 
ing above 15 pounds), and exhibited at Hart- 
ford or other cities as objects of curisoity. 
Pursuant to the invitation of the United States 
Commissioner on Fisheries, a convention of 
the Commissioners of all the States in the 
Union was held in October, 1876, on the Ex- 
position grounds, at Philadelphia, when appro- 
priate topics relating to the introduction, mul- 
tiplication, and preservation of fishes for food 
were freely discussed at length, and opinions 
exchanged, each Commissioner also relating 
his personal experiences. 

The status of the military force of Connect- 
icut, on December 1, 1876, was as follows: 
Number of officers, 157; of enlisted men, 
2,408—forming a ‘total of 2,565. The total 
mustered on March 1, 1876, was 2,686. The 
entire force of the National Guard of the State 
composed one brigade, under the command of 
a brigadier-general, and was divided into four 
regiments of infantry and one section of light 
artillery; the first and third regiments con- 
sisting of eight companies, the second and 
fourth of 10 companies, each. The whole 
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number enrolled in the State, as liable to mil- 
itary duty, was 63,793—an increase of 1,690 
over the enrollment of 1875. The number of 
persons assessed for a commutation tax of $2 
was 40,636, or 1,145 more than in 1875; giv- 
ing the State, for the support of the National 
Guard, the sum of $81,272. This was $2,290 
more than in any previous year, and an in- 
crease of $11,476 since May, 1873. 

The new State-House building at Hartford 
is progressing toward completion, though the 
commissioners who have its erection in charge, 
in their report to the Legislature at the Jan- 
uary session of 1877, say that they cannot 
assure the General Assembly that the building 
“will be ready for occupancy in January, 
1878 ;” adding that “it would not be best to 
force the work to that degree which would 
be necessary to finish it for that time.” The 
sums received by the commissioners during the 
year, since their previous report, was $268,- 
307.90 ; expended, $261,839.51. The total 
amounts paid by the State and the city of 
Hartford, and expended on -account of the 
new Oapitol building, from January 27, 1872, 
to November 30, 1876, are as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
From the State of Connecticut..............068 $1,163,500 00 
so olty Of HAarthtG cscess casacgossessste 272,000 00 
“© miscellaneous SOUFCES......sceccccesceee 5,964 04 
Ota sven sacaes sahoas easiness Wi die vewegess $1,441,464 04 
: ; EXPENDITURES, 
On construction account... ........csescecscees $1,310,670 93 
For architect's fees, superintendence, and gen- 
fal SxpOndiGNrds iy. o os cane icasa cca cose stices 128,824 72 
Cash in bank, December 1, 1876 .............. : 6,968 
POM 453 ooo chewntavacte eve vcicsse cases $1,441,464 04 


In addition to the above-stated payments, 
the sum of $375,000 has been paid in 1877 
for the new Capitol structure—by the State 
$350,000, and by the city of Hartford $25,000— 
making a total paid for that purpose, to the 
end of 1877, of $1,816,464.04. 

On March 27, 1877, a great calamity visited 
the town of Stafford, in Connecticut, by the 
breaking away of the dam of the Staffordville 
reservoir before sunrise that day. The im- 
petuous torrent formed by the waters rushing 
out of it suddenly inundated the valley along 
the course and on each side of the river below 
the reservoir, demolishing and sweeping away 
before it bridges, mills, shops, dwelling-houses, 
and all other structures which it met with in 
its passage. Such buildings as escaped entire 
destruction were either moved from their 
places, or turned nearly round, or otherwise 
seriously injured; if nothing else, undermined. 
Besides the destruction of property, valued at 
several hundred thousands of dollars, three 
lives were lost. The disaster, it is thought, 
was caused chiefly by substantial defects of 
construction, helped by the secondary and 
immediate causes of very heavy rains fallen 
on the previous day, and the rapid melting 
of the snow on the hill-sides around. The 
reservoir having thus been filled to overflow- 
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ing in an incredibly short time, the dam could 
not withstand that impulse. The loss of life 
would doubtless have been incomparably 
greater, but for the circumstance that, the 
breaking out of the reservoir having been, if not 
expected, strongly apprehended, the dam had 
been closely watched by a number of men all 
the previous night, and, at the first indica- 
tions of the impending catastrophe, which 
manifested themselves after three o’clock in 
the morning, horsemen and footmen were 
dispatched in haste to warn the inhabitants 
along the line of the stream below the reser- 
voir, to flee, and save themselves from the 
coming flood. 

From the report of an accurate survey, made 
about two years ago by four experts in such 
matters, we append hereto a list of the highest 
mountain-points in the different sections of 
Connecticut. The number of feet given to 
each elevation in the list is above tide-water, 
all having been ascertained by actual measure- 
ment, excepting the last three, which have 
been estimated according to the best methods 
known to approach the truth the nearest. 
The result of this survey rectifies some er- 
roneous ideas generally entertained in regard 
to the comparative heights of the elevated 
lands in Oonnecticut. Among others, it set- 
tles the point that Mount Brace, in Salisbury 
—exactly in the northwest corner of the State 
—is about 700 feet more elevated than Mount 
Ivy, in Goshen, which has commonly been re- 
puted the highest land in Connecticut. To 
an observer from the tower on Talcott Moun- 
tain, the view embraces a region extending 
upward of 100 miles north and south, and 70 
or 80 miles east and west. The elevated points, 
and their respective heights, are as follows: 


Feet. 
Spaulding’s Summit, Norfolk................- 1,336 
Platt Mountain, Winchester...............206 1,460 
Chamberlain Mountain, Winchester .......... 1,480 
Evy. Mountain; Goshen... ciscccccescases sees 1,642 
Riggs Mountain, Norfolk............scceessee 1,565 
Knapp Mountain: 28 on scicshicecess ence 1,61T 
Moses Mountain, Set nigh cee. bratceale tes oes 1,645 
Dutton Mountaing “icici. ce ccewsacenses 1,672 
Summer Mountain, <8 v si isvavacsscmo cw stun 1,672 
Haystack Mountain, | csciicecsccsccecoese 1,672 
es Pr Mountain “cs ccsccs cer ans eas os 1,717 
Bald Mountain, Rs Luana tan keeneces eens 1,770 
Withrow: Mownts, 9 canes voces seaeace 1,770 
Mount Bradford, Canaan........0....sseee08 1,960 
a A ae Mountain  vasccssessscesciuere 1,810 
DAM \POAE SANEDUIS,  ccriacesceacesevue tienes 996 
Buck Mountain, Salisbury) =  (...... 2,150 
Bear Mountain, = Estimated ...... 2,250 
Mount Brace, Po MhAyint) Ula) CAN eGees 5 2,300 


COSTA RICA (Rertsiica pz Costa Roa), 
one of the five independent states of Central 
America, situated between 8° and 11° 5 ‘north 
latitude and 81° 20’ and 85° 53’ west longitude. 
It is bounded on the north by Nicaragua, on 
the east by the Caribbean Sea, and on the 
south and west by the Pacific Ocean. 

The territory of the Republic comprises an 
area of 21,490 square miles; and the estimated 
population, in 1874, was 185,000, of whom 
some 5,000 were civilized Indians, from 10,000 
to 12,000 Indians still existing in a state of 
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savagery, 1,200 negroes, and about 600 Chi- 
nese. 

The President of the Republic was Don 
Vicente Herrera, until September, 1877, when 
he was superseded by General Tomas Guardia, 
until that time Vice-President. 

The Minister of the Interior was Don Satur- 
nino Lizano; the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, Public Instruction, and Public Wor- 
ship, Don Rafael Machado; and the Minister 
of Finance, Don Braulio Morales. The new 
ministry, formed on the accession of General 
Guardia to the presidency, was composed of 
Dr. Castro, Don Salvador Lara, and Don 
Bruno Carranza; but of the respective de- 
partments to which they were appointed no 
official returns had been received up to Decem- 
ber 81, 1877. 

The amounts and various branches of the 
national revenue and expenditure, for the 
row year ending April 30, 1877, were as fol- 
OWS: 


REVENUE. 
PRGMOUOL FARK. coi cescccc ccs ce esteceSecceess $191,422 
Custom-house of Puntarenas. .................. 731,540 
Government monopolies : 
MMR Y 5c 4 ccd cs once ose vies bdukSs $740,412 
WODONDO so 30- coc issccedcaseteannteaae 376,158 
POWER COC nelbasiescees eee sccoe ess 1,169 — 1,117,734 
National property : 
Government lands................206 36,657 
Government printing-office........... 8,391 
National Institute................... 8,501 
POSE-OM0G 5 5.6 is. coc saivccse cde snstas 25,963 
POWGPADN . © sos scccscteductnetsscce 6,770 
MWA: (245 svacccsens secsiaze ieee 95,408 
BOIS WORKS: 6c6003 ob oavavowese cess 12,496 — 187,186 
Taxes, ete. : 
Subsidies........... Sieapaccetbbsvoes 17,450 
Stamp duty... .....2.sesecsececsecees ,508 
WUGMEM TOON 5. 2320 ots spas Sewsrcencess 17,063 
MortrayG {O08 oa5)52502+ scsesacs pokes 17,065 
Bpltit MOGNAOY. . oo occ ccccccses Sos cases 22,038 — 104,124 
Sunttry rocdlpts-y ioeadsccnciesuconcscekeesset 47,426 
TORS oes ci woees coevs cnastsoui woseeene $2,379,482 
EXPENDITURE. 
Ministry of the Interior.............sceceeeceee $175,787 
Finance and Commerce..........cce-cecccesece 131,237 
WURGNO ee ee ace h erence ro toerere 12,229 
(War, and the Navys.3s 265 25s encanto mst oe ss 462,996 
Public Works (railway, $637.996)...........06. [25,2 
Public Instruction.............. eens Seton 120,864 
Ube W Orsbipids: a5. 5a.. cues ee cure Dasees 20,617 
Ronson Alfaire: «50023 hone seaae rate oe 68,220 
Benevolent institutions.................0--..008 8,598 
Government monopolies................cceeceee 283,105 
Mating Croat 523 oh Ss ee eee 232,412 
Sundry outlays .......... 187,911 
OER so cioua ceneiie sues test sutee he Looe $2,484,240 


By comparing the two foregoing tables, it 
‘will be observed that there was a deficit of 
$104,808 ; and that the cost of collecting the 
taxes on the Government monopolies amounted 
to nearly one-third of the entire proceeds 
thereof. 

The total amount of the foreign debt, in 
1877, was £1,011,611; and that of the aggre- 
gate liabilities of the Government, $7,134,061,* 
including: bills of exchange, $284,575; Treas- 
ury notes, not bearing i st, $47,975 ; con- 
solidation of sundry funds, $164, 260; indebt- 
edment to Peru, $149,500; indebtedment to 


*According to official returns, April 30, 1877. 
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the cities of San José and Heredia, $38,547 ; 
and sundries, $30,354. 

The total assets of the state at the same 
period were set down at $9,509,544, as follows: 
real estate, including railway property, $8,002,- 
154; tobacco, brandy, etc., in warehouse, 
$105,496 ; capital of the National Bank, 
$1,181,074; municipal funds, $8,951; other 
funds, $211,869. 

It would appear that the commissioners for 
the 7 per cent. loan maintained agents in 
Costa Rica during the early months of 1877; 
but they were not able to effect any arrange- 
ment with the Government. 

The committee of holders of the 6 per cent. 
loan have applied themselves, of late, to the 
promotion of a union among the bondholders 
of both loans, so as to obtain joint communi- 
cation and joint action in negotiations with 
the Costa Rica Government. 
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Information which was obtained by the 
6 per cent. committee confirms the represen- 
tations previously made, as to the value of 
the resources of the country, and their prob- 
able productiveness, if the railway, now only 
partially finished, were completed. Unfortu- 
nately, it would seem that the means requisite 
for completing the railway could only be ob- 
tained by drawing in advance on the future 
development of the country dependent on the 
completion of the line, and not from indepen- 
dent sources. 

The total value of the exports for the year 
ending April 30, 1877, was $5,307,406, some 
$300,000 being the value of those through the 
Atlantic port of Limon, and the remainder 
through that of Puntarenas, on the Pacific. 
The chief staples shipped throught the latter 
port were coffee, 24,800,000 lbs.,of the value of 
$4,859,154; hides, $64,533 ; India-rubber, $36,- 
230; and flour, $15,421. 

The shipping movements at the two ports 
above named were as follows in 1876: 
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Puntarenas: Entered, 79 steamers and 28 sailing 
vessels, with an aggregate of 157,025 tons, and 769 
passengers ; and cleared, 79 steamers and 25 sailing 
vessels, with an aggregate of 156,126 tons, and 527 
passengers. 

Livon: Entered, 22 steamers and 75 sailing ves- 
sels, with an aggregate of 31,384 tons, and 639 pas- 
sengers; and cleared, 12 steamers and 60 sailing 
vessels, with an aggregate of 497 passengers. 

In the matter of the railway, but little prog- 
ress was made in the earlier months of 1877, 
mainly owing to the remissness of the Govern- 
ment in supplying funds to pay the workers, 
the latter having been driven, it is said, in the 
month of February, to the extreme of refusing 
to continue until all the arrears due them should 
be paid up. They are reported at that time not 
to have received any money since July, 1876. 
There was, besides, a lack of material, likewise 
attributable to the neglect of the Government. 
A change for the better took place about May ; 
the arrears were for the most part liquidated, 
the necessary material furnished, and the work 
resumed with a degree of energy which bid 
fair to lead to the early termination of the 
most of the Atlantic branch of the line. This 
healthy condition appears to have been con- 
firmed after the change of Government in Sep- 
tember. Meantime the making of new wagon- 
roads was in active prosecution. 

The telegraph-lines of the Republic, in 1875, 
were set down at 200 miles, with 16 offices. 

There are no recent reports concerning edu- 
cational matters. The sum of $120,864, men- 
tioned in the foregoing table of the national ex- 
penditure as having been appropriated to the 
Department of Public Instruction, would seem 
rather encouraging for so small a country, and is 
even considerably in advance of tlie appropria- 
tion for the same purpose in the year immedi- 
ately preceding; but whether there was mere 
appropriation, without application, is a ques- 
tion which, with others of scarcely less mo- 
ment, may receive some light from the follow- 
ing sketch of the general state of affairs in 
Costa Rica, in February, 1877: 

Of the five Central American States, Costa Rica 
had, perhaps, been justly considered fully as enter- 
prising as the foremost up to within the last few 
years. It was a pleasure to make mention of her ef- 
forts in the line of progress, to commend the wisdom 
of her rulers, and to praise the spirit of her people. 

That time has, unfortunately, passed away, and we 
have now but to deplore the recent decline of pros- 
perity and present an almost hopeless condition of 
affairs—political, financial, educational, and general 
—in that little country. 
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This state of things has been brought about mainly, 
if not altogether, by bad government, and clearly in- 
dicates the pernicious evils of bigotry and absolutism, 
combined and working in unison to control the free 
thoughts and subvert the liberties of a people. Costa 
Rica exhibits to-day the sad spectacle of a so-called 
republican state, under a nominally constitutional 
Government, close held in the clutches of an auto- 
cratic and despotic Directory. The name Republic 
can no longer, in truth, be applied. We areinformed 
from trustworthy sources that “the hatred against 
foreigners grows every day stronger and stronger 
under the present rule, and the poor country is on a 
downward rush, the end of which everybody may 
calculate.” 


A happier order of things was, however, in- 
augurated with the new Administration, under 
the leadership of General Guardia, whose un- 
remitting zeal and untiring energy for the wel- 
fare of the people at home, and the establish- 
ment of the national credit abroad, had been 
so fruitful of good results in former days. His 
return to power was regarded throughout the 
country as a peculiarly happy omen, and a sure 
earnest of returning and ever-increasing weal. 

With the exception of a short-lived uprising 
of a few hours on the morning of July 29, 
1877, the peace of the country was undisturbed 
throughout the year; nor was any serious rup- 
ture of friendly relations with the sister Repub- 
lics chronicled, spite of the subjoined announce- 
ment (December, 1876) from the sources there- 
in mentioned. 

The Nicaragua Gazette publishes the decree of 
Costa Rica, suspending all official relations between 
the two Republics, the first consideration of which 
says: ‘‘ The Government of the Republic of Nicara- 
gua by act has severed its relations with that of Costa 

ica, by refusing to recognize the present Adminis- 
tration of the nation.” The official organ of Nica- 
ragua, refuting this decree, says the assertion that 
Nicaragua has not recognized the Administration of 
Herrera is not correct. Nicaragua has said openly 
that she did not choose to qualify the legality of 
every act, but thought it her duty to call the atten- 
tion of the Costa Rica Cabinet to the circumstance 
that the Government of Herrera had been placed in 
power on account of its enmity to Nicaragua. 


COTTON. According to the statement of the 
New York Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle, the cotton crop of the United States for 
the year ending August 31, 1877, amounted to 
4,485,423 bales, while the exports were 3,049,- 
497 bales, and the spinners’ takings 1,435,418 
bales, leaving on hand, at the close of the year, 
a stock of 119,638 bales. The gross weight of 
the crop, and the average weight of the bales, 
were as follows, for two years: 


YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1877, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1876, 
CROP OF 

Number of A Number of Average 
mie, Weight, in Pounds, Weight. d io. Weight, in Pounds. Weight. 
(oe ey Ores ee Soe Peery er 506,634 254,168,07 501.67 245,868,988 | 508.17 
EANOMADA 2 Sos oucs olay Podiaeeeessees 1,195,084 542,247,181 | 458.75 | 1,415,959 659,836,894 | 466.00 
AMIE cc aicb cose uc conic ces des anit 860,918 178838478 | 495.51 874,672 190,089,839 | 507.85 
RENNER ie). ck eke cacccaenac conver 491,800 195, 464.00 524,825 243,634,261 | 464.22 
feorten: Catalina Sisifc. ceases eosseceens 468.024 212,019,552 | 453.01 416,372 184,869,168 | 444.00 
Ay 1 es BE be RS RR at .| 575,941 570, 464.58 529,126 241,810,582 | 457.00 
PIOUED DATOUDS 360i cc cscecscesccss se 188,087 62,412,562 451.98 107,836 47,232,168 | 438.00 
RMMNIPAADE. Gos Soccsye soon ecbase cate: 748,984 855,018,416 474.00 811,858 888,068,124 478.00 
PUN MODS 2 Sieve ideas sees «'s0's 4,485,428 2,100,465,086 | 468,28 | 4,669,288 | 2,201,410,024 | 471.46 
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From the above, it will be seen that the 
average gross weight per bale in 1877 was 
468.28 lbs., against 471.46 Ibs. in the preced- 
ing year, which indicates a decrease in weight 
of nearly 7 per cent. Hence, if as many 
pounds had been put into each bale in 1877 
as in 1876, the number of bales in the crop 
of the former year would have been 31,000 
less than the present total. The weights, 
however, were unusually large last year, as 
will appear from the following comparison 
(gross weight): 


Crop, Crop, Average Weight 
YEARS. | wamber Bales. Weight, Ibs. per Bale, 
1876-77..| 4,485,423 2,100,465,086 468 .28 
1875-76..| 4,669,288 2,201,410,024 471.46 
1874—"75..| 8,832,991 1,786,934, 765 468.00 
1873-74..! 4,170,388 1,956,742,297 469.00 


The production of Sea Island cotton in the 
past season amounted to 17,823 bales, as fol- 
lows: Florida, 11,214 bales; Georgia, 1,669; 
South Carolina, 4,911; Texas, 29. The annual 
production and movement of Sea Island cotton 
since the war have been as follows: 


oRoP. EXPORTS. : 
_American Stock, 
SEASON Consump- 
Florida. | Georgia, | POM | roxas Total. | j7reet | Continent. | rut, | tion.* dita 
1876—77.....| 11,214 1,669 4911 29 17,823 11,865 1,869 13,234 4,068 1,048 
1875-76.....| 8950 | 1.218 | 4.756 TT 14996 | 11'591 | 11345 12936 | 1.915 527 
1874~75..... 8313 1,110 | 17,400 204 17,027 13,139 1,907 15,046 2,192 882 
1878-74... 8 1408 | 8759 920 | 19912 | 16986 | 1987 | 18873 | 2118 
1872-78... 10764 | 1.269 | 18156 | 1,100 28.289 | 99'847 622 93.469 | 1.593 1,667 
1871-72... 5,624 1,567 8,755 859 16,845 14,991 593 5,584 1,526 
1870-71..... 8,753 4,934 7,218 704 21,609 9,844 61 19,905 1,672 635 
1869-70..... 9,948 9,225 y 26,507 22,776 1,940 24,716 1.899 
1868-"69.....| 6,708 6371 5'608 is6s2 | 15888 | 1,851 17.939 | 1.388 211 
1867-"68..... 10,402 996: -@OTr Faces 21.275 | 19.707 152 19'859 | 1,670 156 
1866-67... 11212 | 10.015 | 11,001 mae 32:998 | 30'314 399 30.706 | 1.597 410 
1865-"66..... i 10,957 5,680 erator 19,015 18,086 145 18,231 1,100 
Total......! 103,186 | 56,034 89,105 | 8,988 | 252,208 | 217,584 | 12,264 | 229,798 | 29,163 ae 


The total exports to foreign ports for six years, ending August 31st, have been, with the 


points of shipment, as follows: 


FROM 1872. 1878. 1874, 1875. 1876. 1877. - 
Bales. es. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 

New Orleans...........- pare tues cemesbasion ; 888,976 1,177,058 1,147,314 995,270 1,363,005 1,204,591 
MODE oo cocbac costs hes ecincs, Mensa sone se 187,977 82,130 182,367 181,841 243, 218,708 
Bouth Carouness. cc- cs cscs nce sccesiccs es 111,388 160,169 247,866 275,180 281,718 337,480 
ivashess Jabeieae eeemetuissicemeweeses 295.798 875,895 429,571 423,235 870,218 298,540 

GRAB: . coeees Wabchegs st keaaa ssieagy Csrelsies 116,597 210,488 274,883 224,284 236,449 258,235 
Florida....... ceieeeey ees caicscsecciaseeclsrl) —@ eseresi We Meteens 835 Oe ence 1.362 
North Carolinas: ciccoscacaenseicecsss vices th | Umsscies 1.682 6,333 15,375 27,267 36,874 
MER, Sciccin sic Fane ceecsceseeet cxweaaus ee 8,807 7,122 20,721 67,212 108,693 121,169 

New York......... pacWares ce ee secckeaecte 873,071 573.498 596 445,172 494.374 434,158 
BUR sc sce cic sesh sees ecies shigelisea cesane 18,128 11,128 25,399 86,259 58,078 75,810 
Philadelphia 33. ss)sc060ss5cuisnen<s seeees 2,106 6,792 28,248 26,090 40,007 80,844 
Balttmores': S252 soce aces se seas sdaanack 14,311 20,943 41,528 44,56T 29,114 82,316 
Portland; Maino: oo 2 <ncisis sae SSS eee 143 2,257 BOL: bn B Serres 5S one acess 
Pan PFENCIsCOs: cc caiotsewsscwotacs'oanecoess 12 3824 468 481 893 415 
Total from United States.... .........-| 1,957,814 2,679,986 2,840,981 2,684,410 8,252,994 8,049,497 


The annual cotton crop since 1830 has been 
as follows: 


YEARS. Bales. YEARS. Bales, 

SIG T ic ocicsks cnet 4,466,423 | 1850-51....... 000 2,805, 257 
WSO 16 co ccec sess 4,669,288 | 1849-'50..........6. 2,096,706 
a bf She Ler ree 8,882,991 | 1848-49 .. ........ 2,728,596 
pty Dy) See 4,170,888 | 1847—48............ - 

BOTY 18s cca ccc enes 930,508 | 1846-47. ........0.. 1,778,651 
gfe Cag beeen pe 2,974,851 | 1845-46. ........... 2.100.537 
yoy! Say § Eee Senne 4.352.817 | 1844°45........00.. 2,394,503 
pL Sa (| Pear 8,154, 184944 6 os catsacecs 2,03 
1868—69............ 2,489,039 | 184248. ........... 2,378,875 
DOO OS acc sis ecen 2,593,998 | 184142............ -683,574 
ee ee 2,019,774 | 1840-41............ 
150066 | 555555 198,987 | 1889-—-40............ 2.177.885 
1861 GB... ws ceccs norecord | 1888—89............ 

10 Ghose sc cece 8,656,006 | 1887-88............ 1,801,497 
gt | ER earee 4,669,770 | 1886-37............ 1,422,980 
i fe Ss Pe rer 8,851,481 | 1835-36............ 1,360,532 
1967-86... 5 occe ooo lIR062'| 188480. <55.4282555 1,254,328 
1856-57. ...... ice yc SOU OILS) W L800 Ov wast cease 1,205,324 
TS Ge cas etedine ss AG |. 1BSSS SB Sect cece 1,070,488 
185455. .... 22. o- 09,047,989 | 1881-"82............ 987,487 
fo Ss See ar 930, OBO SSI ee ie. ee 1,038,848 
185258... oe 00 oe 8,262,882 | 1829-'80..........2- 976,845 
ISSI-DB . Lo. wscccens 8,015,029 


According to the authority above cited, the 
past year was not a satisfactory one for spin- 
ners, notwithstanding that they manufactured 
goods in increased quantities, and sold all of 
them. They began the season with a favora- 
ble outlook and very hopeful anticipations, but 
several circumstances combined to produce 
their disappointment. All trade in the coun- 
try was upusually depressed; hence the de- 
mand for cotton goods was, in general, quiet, 
and not favorable to full prices; it absorbed 
the production, but in such a way as to keep 
the seller almost constantly under the disad- 
vantage of having to force his goods; more- 
over, the vagaries of the cotton market helped 
to increase the indisposition among buyers to 
purchase. When the year began, the price of 
cotton, statistically, appeared very low. The 
consumption of 1876, and the prospective sup- 


* Including what has been burnt in the United States. 
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ply of 1877, clearly showed a deficiency; con- 
sequently, spinners ‘stocked up” and prices 
of goods improved. But the rumors of war in 
Europe, and, finally, war itself, wholly changed 
the situation, giving a drooping tendency both 
to cotton and to manufactures. 

But, in spite of these conditions, and per- 
haps, in part at least, in consequence of them, 
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progress was made during the year both by 
the manufacturer and the producer of cotton. 
The former has progressed in the work of de- 
veloping new markets for his goods. A close 
study of what has been done in this respect 
gives a very hopeful outlook as to what may 
be done. The exports of cotton manufactures 
for the past five years have been as follows: 


GOODS. 1877. 1876. 1874. 1878. 1872. 

Colored good8.......ceseeeusueeeeeees Yards| 29,111,484 | 16,488,214 600,447 8,585,629 2,844, 
“ HEN Sie RL ee gare awe Value] $2,446,145 1,445,462 $660,262 $596,912 $458,998 
Uncolored goods...........s0ssesseeees Yards} 76,720,260 319,267 18,237,510 10,187,145 8,859,191 
“ Brie ede oame oe Value} $6,424,154 | $5,814,788 | $1,680,297 | $1,655,116 | $1,317,719 
Other manufactures of...... Posse sence Value} $1,810,685 $952,778 $744,778 $695,500 $527,618 
Total cotton manufactures exported. Value| $10,180,984 | $7,722,978 | $8,091,882 | 2,947,528 | $2,804,830 

“Here,” says the same authority, “is arise fore. The margin for profit is of necessity 


in 6 years from 2 millions in value to 10 mill- 
ions. The total even now is, of course, very 
small, but it is highly encouraging, for time 
and experience alone can acquaint us with the 
wants of any trade; and besides, this growth 
has been reached in spite of the very many ob- 
stacles which have been interposed by our- 
selves. We cannot let this opportunity pass 
without repeating what we have often said be- 


| 


i 


small, hence every impediment, however tri- 
fling, to the freest, cheapest intercourse with 
nations wanting our goods, cripples or fetters 
to that extent the trade. What, then, we re- 
quire, is to have our navigation laws changed 
and reciprocal trade fostered; or, in a word, 
we need to have every facility offered for 
making freights cheap and for securing the 
fullest and freest intercourse. When this has 


is 
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been done, our country will experience an in- 
dustrial development hitherto unknown to 
us.” 

In the South, manufacturing, during the 
past season, was rather more satisfactory than 
in the North. Some progress was made in 
new enterprises; and, on the average, the run- 
ning time of the mills was fuller than in the 
preceding year. ‘That section just now pre- 
sents a more hopeful condition than any other 
portion of the country. She is virtually out 
of debt; her people have learned to econo- 


mize, and to produce with economy—raising 
their own food as well as supplying the world 
with cotton. This year, also, labor is under 
control for the first season since the war, and 
next year will be more entirely so, permitting 
of further economies not heretofore possible. 
Cotton production will therefore increase, as in 
the past, and at a decreasing cost to the planter 
per pound, But the producer need not be 
frightened with large crops at low prices, for 
new uses of the staple are constantly being 
found; and with peace in Europe, and a revi- 
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val of industry here, the requirements for or- 
dinary spinning purposes will also be speedily 
enlarged.” The mills of the country have made 
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a further considerable advance in the amount 
taken from the crop, as is shown by the follow- 
ing statement: 


MILLS. 1872. 1878. 1874. 1875. | 1876. 1877. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Taken by Northern mills.............e00¢ 977,540 | 1,063,465 | 1,177,417 | 1,062,522 | 1,211,598 | 1,988,418 
Taken by Southern mills..............000+ 120,000 137,662 128,526 145,079 145,000 7, 
Total takings from crop ..........s000s 1,097,540 | 1,201,127 | 1,805,943 | 1,207,601 | 1,356,598 | 1,480,418 


In their Annual Review of the European 
cotton trade, Messrs. Ellison & Co., of Liver- 
pool, report that the season closing September 
80, 1877, like that of 1875-’76, was one of the 
most disappointing and unsatisfactory periods 
in the recent experience of the cotton industry. 
Apparently, Europe was just beginning to re- 
cover from the effects of the wide-spread crisis 
of 1873, brought about by the excessive trading 
and extravagant speculations of 1870-72; and 
during the first three or four months of the 

ast season there were symptoms of renewed, 
fiealthy activity in various directions. But 
these movements were based upon the expecta- 
tion that the threatened outbreak of hostili- 
ties between Russia and Turkey would be 
averted; and when war became certain, a re- 
action ensued which left the state of trade in 
a worse condition even than it was before. 
During the last eight or nine months of the 
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season the markets were in a chronic state of 
over-supply. The after-effects of the commer- 
cial and financial disasters which commenced 
in 1872~'73 were everywhere visible, in the 
shape of forced reduced expenditure, which led 
to a curtailed consumption of all kinds of man- 
ufactures. The consumption of cotton goods 
did not perhaps diminish, nor did it keep very 
far behind, production ; but it did keep behind, 
and this slight excess in production, com- 
bined with constantly dragging markets, made 
selling a one-sided bargain, and almost invaria- 
bly compelled the producer to part with his 
goods at unremunerative rates. It was ac- 
cepted as certain, that peace-and settled poli- 
tics would instantly reverse the positions of 
buyer and seller, especially as there was a 
deficit in the supply of the raw material; and 


this caused producers to keep up the out-turn 
of their mills, and go on selling what they 
could at the best prices they could get, until 
the loss became so great, and the stocks of 
goods so burdensome, that (chiefly in July, Au- 
gust, and part of September) short time was 
adopted in the leading manufacturing districts, 
while the effort to reduce production was fur- 
ther helped by a strike at Bolton. By means 
of these measures stocks were greatly reduced, 
and the margin between cotton and goods ma- 
terially improved—so much so, at all events, 
that it became less unremunerative to work full 
than short time, and, with few exceptions (aside 
from the mills closed at Bolton), short time 
was practically abandoned by the close of Sep- 
tember. 

The fluctuation in the price per pound of 
middling upland cotton in the Liverpool mar- 
ket during the year was as follows: January 
8th, 7,8,d.; January 17th, 643d. ; January 20th, 
7d.; February 8th, 6,4,d.; February 13th, 63d. ; 
March 22d, 63d.; April 27th, 542d. ; May 15th, 
53d.; June 14th, 65,d.; July 19th, 6d.; Au- 
gust 23d, 543d.; September 29th, 63d. The 
average price for the season was 6}d., against 
63d. for the preceding year. 

The imports and stock of the whole of Eu. 
rope for the past two seasons were as follows, 
in thousands of bales: 


Se 
IMPORT AND g s | ali ag 
STOCKS. 3 Cs 3e 
a] al2|8/e|fal 2 
Import : | 
BBG OE av ccecoxs 8,019 | 1,185 | 444) 443° 107) 90 5; 
ISTO—16 ..c-65. ss 8,206 | 1, 402) 464) 107) 113 5,512 
Decrease,...... 187 A ee: | 28) 274 
Increase...... 42) .. aa 
Stocks, Sept. 80th: 
IST (ecco cbectscs 575 | 179 | 127) 67) 17) 36 1,001 
ISIG; ccccecssteee 570 | 812 | 162) 65) 21 1,168 
Decrease....... 183 | 35 4) 2) 167 
Increase....... 5 ee 2 ents 


The estimated amount of cotton consumed 
in Great Britain was, 1,273,256,000 Ibs. in 1876- 
"7'7  1,270,287,000 Ibs. in 1875-76 ; 1,224,377,- 
000 Ibs. in 187475; 1,259,836,000 lbs. in 1873- 
74; and 1,227,458,000 lbs. in 1872-73. 

The following is a comparative statement 
of the deliveries, in thousands of bales, during 
the past seven seasons, with the weight in 
pounds : 
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COUNTRIES. American. | East Indian.| Brazil. | Egypt. | Sundries.| Total. lari ees 
Great Brivaw: 
a Serre oe duis .| 1,990 407 416 286 50 3,149 406 1,278,538,000 
ABUBMIO.. = eee ak okee occ es ..{ 1,948 479 238 298 54 8,017 421 1,270,287,000 
ASTER fr ce area dvnsnse 1,606 668 461 945 97 3,077 889.6 | 1,198,838,000 
ASTHY74' 3s eee satcanid 1,701 660 413 285 90 3,149 894 1,240,706, 
TBTRSTR cae fer acee sees | 1,654 737 509 806 129 8,385 384 1,280,640,000 
ies eee Seheis Mteee 1,412 658 668 239 155 3182 860 1,127,520,000 
1970271 Be os de chic .-| 1,925 558 379 241 119 8,222 892 1,263,024,000 
CoNnTINENT: 
TRIO Ties Selec cdi ees ..| 1,028 862 63 155 152 2,255 408 920,082,000 
POTETG ie teas ss cc aavaetees 1,184 916 109 166 178 2.558 402 1,026,374,000 
ISTO. cise Hepa RAGES AES 981 947 154 85 174 2,341 382 894,262, 
NOTRE es rdw och caters pemana ct oT 874 187 91 196 2,369 877 393,113,000 
olf gt: See Juanes 890 790 231 101 181 93193 366 802,638,000 
TOM 18 pc2cs demag aeaccones 671 726 298 65 221 1,981 350 693,350,000 
Tos (eg { Cece ober eto 4S 753 212 96 186 2,365 380 898,700,000 
ALL Evrope 
ISTO Tissue cease eceeuene sceet BO 1,269 479 441 202 5,404 406.8 2,198,620,000 
ASTB 1G cu cn ocean seks sae) -8189 1,395 847 464 232 5,570 412.3 2,296,661,000 
ISTE TB, eh cresces ue RNR a 2,587 1,615 615 380 71 5,418 886.3 2,093,100,000 
nt CS ES REA Pht 2.722 1,534 600 876 286 5,518 886.7 2,133,819,000 
TOI TR bes eeak Laan aac 2,544 1,527 740 407 810 5,528 876.8 |  2,083,278,000 
TOTIONS os sce cine cossecseeces 2,088 1,384 966 304 876 5,118 856.1 1,820,870,000 
SQTOOTE ccs thinosiase eiackees 8,043 1,311 591 887 805 5,58 886.9 2:161.724.000 
The average weekly deliveries, in bales, were as follows: 
g Me ) 
COUNTRIES. iszv6-77. | 1875-76. | 187475. | 187874. | 1872278. | 1871-72. | 1870271. 
Great BrivTan: 
American......... sebaceess 88,274 37,468 30,885 82,711 $1,808 97,154 87,019 
East Indian. . 7,883 9,220 12,846 12,692 14,173 12,654 10,781 
Other kinds, . 14.452 11,337 5,442 15,154 18,154 20,423 14,211 
Potals $2. oct ees 60,559 58,025 59,173 60,557 64,185 60,281 61,061 
CONTINENT 
American 19,681 22,778 8,865 19,685 17,115 12,904 21,500 
East Indian.. 16,574 17,607 18,212 16,807 15,192 13,961 14,481 
Other kinds 7110 8,719 7,942 9,116 9,866 1,281 9,500 
i eee Pee 2 43,365 49,099 45,019 45,558 42,173 88,096 45,481 
Grand total.............. 108,924 107,124 104,192 106,115 106,308 98,827 107,442 
The average weight of American bales con- < erie Le 
sumed in 1876-77 was estimated at 438 Ibs., as pret Vion : pases Wis coe 
against 441 lbs. in 1875-76 ; Egyptian, 601 lbs. ° Pounds. | Yards. Pounds, | Yards. 
against 602 lbs.: Brazilian, 164 Ibs. against 1876-"77...| 229.9 | 8,808 || 1871-72...) 200.5 | 8,449 
1875-'76...| 223.2 | 8.635 0-"71 194.0 | 8,482 
160 lbs.; West Indian, etc., 205 Ibs. for both 4874757::| 91811 | 31546 gt] 181.5 | 8,412 
years; Smyrnan, 370 lbs. for Great Britain 1873-"74...| 218.5 | 8,530 || 1863-"69.../ 169.8 | 2,908 
and 350 Ibs. for the Continent, for both years; 1872-"78...| 219.2 | 8,526 || 1867-"68 179.6 | 2,060 


East Indian, 384 lbs. against 380 Ibs. for Great 
Britain, and 373 lbs. against 367 Ibs. for the 
Continent. 

The following is a comparative statement of 
the exports of cotton yarns and piece goods 
from Great Britain, in each of the past ten 
seasons, in millions of pounds and yards: 


The exports for 1876-’77 show an increase 
of 3 per cent. in yarn, and 4.6 per cent. in piece 
goods, over those of 1875-76. 

The estimated consuming capacity of the Con- 
tinent, including the average per week and 
the amount for the year, is as follows: 


COUNTRIES. No, of Spindles. ae Total Pounds, | Bales of 400 Pounds.| AVerasv Per 
Russia and Poland. i.20:0.02 2 ceecc0 os 2,500,000 65 162,500,000 406,250 7,812 
Sweden and Norway.............000 810,000 80 24,864,000 62,160 1,195 
4,700,000 55 500, 646,250 12.428 
1,558,000 67 104,386,000 260,965 5,019 
850,000 25 48,250, 120,625 2,320 
230,000 60 18,800, 84,500 
800,000 60 48. 120,000 2.308 
5,000,000 - 48 0,000, 600,000 11.538 
1,775,000 48 85,200,000 215,000 4,096 
880,000 67 60, 147,400 2,835 
19,603,000 50.02 1,044,460,000 2,611,150 50,214 
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In the following table is given an approxi- 
mate estimate of the quantity of cotton that 
was actually consumed in each country dur- 
ing the season of 1876-77. Compared with 
the full rate of consumption, as shown in the 


preceding table, there is a reduction of 12} 
per cent. for Russia; 10 per cent. for Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Italy; 5 per cent. for Ger- 
many, France, and Spain; and 24 per cent. for 
Austria. 


COUNTRIES, No. of Spindles. psig Total Pounds. _| Bales of 400 Pease arse per 

Russisiand! Poland... sic. cécsaciese ses 2,500,000 57 142,500,000 806.250 5,889 
Sweden and Norway.... Euios 810,000 80 24,800,000 62,000 1,192 
Germanys. oes <6 :c'0:0's15 4,700,000 53 249,100,000 622,750 11,976 
AUSIR: oc thas ccs siccwsiceesseaapiee 1,558,000 65 101,270,000 258,175 4,868 
Switzerland:o:c.c.siivesccacss ces eens 1,850,000 23° 42,550,000 106,375 2,046 
MAOMANG 5/5 6itecicccieloe Ns steels Savewsieise sie 230,00! 60 18,800,000 34,500 663 
BOlPIUING He fates tice clacceintcesnweineer 800,000 54 43,200,000 108,000 2,07T 
RYANCO.S6oscccces ses ceusivceneisae'e 5,000,000 46 230,000,000 575,000 11,058 
OPA. cece is saeeoeaciessosiems oe 1,775,000 45 79,875,009 199,687 8,840 
Riggs aca) sha svad pce eecwee ce 880, 60 52'800,000 132,000 2,589 
PROUAL sc.ne cu islets saraars eee sacs eine 19,603,000 50.02 979,895,000 | 2,399,737 46,148 


The consuming capacity of Europe and the United States is estimated as follows: 


COUNTRIES. No. of Spindles, pacer Total Pounds. | Bales of 400 Pounds, A*er=ee Pet 

Great Tribals: <2 sscswcsacecsoiscaseuss 89,500,000 83 1,303,500,000 8,258,000 62,600 
Goitimentorce A ocos cs nay en es Re Aa 19,500,000 58 1,033,500,000 2,584,000 49,700 
Wises Marine. .225 vest ce core 59,000,000 40 2,887,000,000 5,842,000 112,800 
Uniied States cco rotons. 10,000,000 63 630,000,000 1,575,000 30,300 
Grand ‘total io siec-seccs daccecwons we 69,000,000 43 2,967,000,000 7,417,000 ~ 142,600 


According to a recent official report, there 
are in operation in the cotton mills of India 
1,231,000 spindles, and from 10,000 to 11,000 
looms. The amount of cotton annually con- 
sumed is estimated at 92,325,000 Ibs. 

The extraordinary progress made in this 
new branch of Indian industry is shown by 
the following: 


COTTON CONSUMED. 
Fotatinat 
YEAR. ‘3 
Work. Bales of 390 Bales 
Pounds. Pounds. per Week, 
1861... 338,000 25,350,000 000 1,250 
1874... 593,000 44,475,000 114,000 2,190 
1875... 000 66,450,000 170,000 8,270 
1876...) 1,124,000 84,300,000 216,000 150 
1877...| 1,231,000 92,325 000 237,000 4, 


CREEDMOOR. Aninternational rifle-match, 
between British and American teams, took 
place on the rifle-range at Creedmoor, near 
Garden City, on Long Island, the 13th and 
14th of September. These international con- 
tests date from the year 1874, when an Ameri- 
can team overeame one of Irishmen. In 1875 
the Americans won a match at Dollymount, 
in Ireland. In 1876, at Creedmoor, the Ameri- 
cans again conquered, bearing away the Cen- 
tennial trophy, which was the prize contested 
- for a second time, this year, from the Irish, 
Scotch, Canadian, and Australian teams. The 
contesting teams at Creedmoor consisted of 8 
British marksmen (4 English, 8 Irish, and 1 
Scotch), and 8 American, previously selected 
by competitive trials. The conditions of the 
match were: Every member of the teams to 
be a native citizen and inhabitant of the coun- 


try he represents; each arm to weigh not 
more than 10 Ibs., and to have a stock at least 
3 lbs. in weight; the distances to be 800, 900, 
and 1,000 yards, each marksman having 80 
shots at each distance, trial shots not being 
allowed; the shooting to begin with the 800- 
yard range, and to be concluded in two days; 
every position, without artificial rests, to be 
allowed; practice to be permitted on the 
grounds for a week before the match. The 
captain of each team chose two judges, and 
these four appointed an umpire, whose de- 
cisions were final. The British team was com- 
posed of the following members: Sir Henry 
Halford (Captain), Alfred P. Humphry, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Fenton, H. 8. W. Evans, 
Lieutenant George Fenton, Joshua K. Milner, 
William Rigby, William Fergusson. The mem- 
bers of the American team were: General T. 
S. Dakin (Captain), Major Herbert S. Jewell, 
Isaac L. Allen, W. H. Jackson, Lawrence Weber, 
Frank Hyde, Leslie C. Bruce, C. E. Blyden- 
burgh. 

Each marksman made fifteen shots each day, 
at all the distances. This match resulted again 
in a signal victory for the Americans. The 
weather was very favorable. The Englishmen 
shot more slowly than the Americans. In the 
score, the bull’s-eye counted 5, the centre 4, and 
the succeeding outer partitions, 3, 2, etc. Bly- 
denburgh’s aggregate of 429 out of a possible 
450 was 27 in excess of the best ever before 
made, which was 402, made by both Milner, of 
the British, and Rathbone, of the American 
team, the year before—a score which was ex- 
celled by all the Americans, save one, and all 
the Englishmen, save two, in this match. The 
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excess of the American total over the British, 
92 points, was four times what it was over the 
Irish team in the preceding match, although 
the shooting of the British team showed a 
remarkable improvement. 

The aggregate score made at all the ranges 
by each marksman in both days’ shooting was 
as follows, the highest possible number being 
450 points: 

THE AMERIVAN TEAM. 


1,000 
NAMES, Yards, | Yards. | Yards. | Total 
Blydenburgh........... 147 139 143 429 
PUOO sip asineic coaetaesice 144 145 136 425 
Weber <i2aca00cts seks 148 144 134 421 
JOWoells. coacccsasesnssc 143 131 145 419 
ANON: dv cccsce st eccsss 141 139 189 419 
Hy doses ce iiitee ates 148 138 183 414 
DACKBOD: os cb cicinasuirde vt 139 135 133 40T 
Dakin 143 180 127 400 
Aggregate total....} 1,143 1,101 1,090 8,334 

THE BRITISH TEAM. 

800 900 1,000 
eS Yards, | Yards, | Yards | Tl 
EGVANG seca es aieeree 143 137 132 412 
Malford.. c..cscccsannee 148 182 187 412 
Rigby.... 145 134 131 410 
Milnef's5035:6:06 0 aiseene 142 186 129 407 
Lieut. Fenton.......... 134 134 139 40T 
Fergusson...........+.. 142 134 130 406 
Col: Menton: 22205 141 128 131 400 
Humphry............., 127 138 128 388 
Aggregate total....| 1,117 | 1,073 | 1,052 | 3,242 


In the first match for this trophy, at Creed- 
moor, last year, the following aggregate scores 
were made: 


800 900 1,000 

TEAMe. Yards. | Yards, | Yards. | 7 
Amorloan'es ive caeasee 1,075 | 1,038 | 1,018 8,126 
Wish jidcsessccccsaeaes 1,037 | 1,009 | 1,058 8,104 
Goottish. ssi. 5 ccckcces 1,060 990 | 1,018 8,063 
Australian 2is2205- 235: 1,053 | 1,018 991 8,062 
Canadiaiics cis 0.c00See5, 1,018 941 969 | 2,928 


Among the causes which contributed, prob- 
ably in no small degree, to the success of the 
Americans, were the superiority of their breech- 
loading rifles over the English muzzle-loaders, 
and the supine position which they all adopted, 
while three of the British team chose to shoot 
lying prone. 

CURRENCY. The question of specie re- 
sumption is at present closely connected in the 
public mind with the subordinate silver question 
—i.e., whether silver and gold together shall 
be readopted as the legal currency of the United 
States, or gold alone. In the latter case, it is 
feared that not enough of the metal can be ac- 
cumulated to restore the specie basis and fulfill 
the promises of the Government; and in the 
former, it is feared that all the gold will flow 
out of the country to Europe and be replaced 
by the silver of Germany, and, possibly, of 
France and her monetary allies; thus leaving 
America with a currency which had been dis- 
carded in other countries, and whose value, re- 
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garded as a mere article of merchandise, might 
sink indefinitely. Thus the uncertain attitude 
of the nations of Europe—that is to say, of 
France and the other bi-metallic countries— 
has greatly complicated the question of Ameri- 
can resumption. In Europe public opinion is 
divided upon the silver question. In France 
and Belgium the Governments and the principal 
bankers, as well as the leading newspapers, are 
in favor of preserving the bi-metallic system; 
and in Holland and Austria public opinion is 
against demonetization. Messrs. Cernuschi in 
France, Laveleye in Belgium, and Samuel Smith, 
president of the Liverpool Board of Commerce, 
in England, are earnest agitators for an inter- 
national convention to restore the dual cur- 
rency. The opinions of the former, who is the 
leader of the school, are given below. 

Henri Cernuschi, a Parisian banker, who is 
a devoted advocate of an international com- 
pact to preserve the bi-metallic system, was in 
Washington in February for the purpose of 
offering testimony before the congressional 
joint monetary commission. He asserted the 
opinion that ‘“‘money is a value created by 
law ;” that the monetary value of the precious 
metals was imparted to them by the govern- 
ments, while their purchasing power varied 
according to the quantity in use as money; 
and that their usefulness in the arts did not 
lend them any part of their value as a medium 
of exchange. He held that if the double stand- 
ard should be adopted, according to a uniform 
relative valuation of the two metals in Europe, 
America, and India, ‘‘ the effect would be that 
every variation, every perturbation, in the rel- 
ative value of gold and silver, would be for- 
ever impossible. The quantity produced of the 
one or of the other of the metals has nothing 
to do with the relative value of the two metals. 
The only cause which produces variation in 
the relative value of gold and silver is that 
which is shown in the laws of the different 
countries.” He adduced historical evidence 
to the effect that the sudden influx of large 
quantities of the two metals by turns into Eu- 
rope, after the discovery of America, had no 
effect on their relative values; neither did the 
California and Australian gold discoveries, 
which increased the production of gold five- 
fold. The change in the relative price of gold 
and silver from 1: 10-12 in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to 1: 154 at the present time, he ascribed 
to the mint-regulations which formerly im- 
posed a higher rate of seigniorage and bras- 
sage upon silver than upon gold, relatively to 
their value. From the fact that foreign gold 
coin could be more cheaply melted and re- 
coined in the different countries, that was the 
kind of money usually exported to pay foreign 
debts; different nations were in this manner 
drained of their gold coin successively, and 
were induced to alter their mint-valuation in 
favor of gold to secure the reimportation of 
that metal. The gradual appreciation of gold 
from this cause has ceased in late times, be- 
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cause the old mintage-duties have been con- 
siderably reduced. He believed that, ‘if a 
treaty was made establishing everywhere the 
same relative weight between gold and silver 
coins, with everywhere a uniform charge for 
the coinage of the two metals, there would be 
no more reason for exporting the one than for 
exporting the other.” He testified his belief 
that if the United States, provided specie pay- 
ments were resumed, should, in common with 
the Latin Union, Holland, and possibly India, 
employ a bi-metallic currency, according to 
the uniform valuation of 154: 1—that the action 
of these nations would be sufficient to arrest 
all fluctuations in the price of silver, and assure 
its value for monetary purposes. If the United 
States should remonetize silver while preserv- 
ing the old ratio of 16:1, then France would 
keep her mint closed against silver, and the 
United States would be the only silver-paying 
country among the chief commercial nations; 
it would drive all the gold out of the country, 
and fatally hamper America’s commerce by 
leaving her without any par of exchange with 
Europe; and, even then, the metal-reserve ne- 
cessary to redeem the paper currency could 
not be amassed, since bonds issued for this 
purpose, which are payable in silver, would 
not be accepted in Europe. On the other hand, 
resumption in gold alone would be impossible, 
as the United States could not derive enough 


of that metal from the three only stocks in Eu- ' 


rope, those of Paris and London, and that of 
Berlin, which is still accumulating, to redeem 
the $360,000,000 of greenbacks now outstand- 
ing. 

The witness attributed the silver crisis of 
1876 (when bullion was quoted in London as 
low as 46d.) to one essential cause, viz., the 
German law of December 4, 1871; although 
the legal limitation of silver coinage in the 
Latin Union—which, however, was a conse- 
quence of the German demonetization—as well 
as the discovery of the Nevada mines, and the 
diminished exportation of silver to India, doubt- 
lessly aggravated the situation, they would have 
had no effect without the German law upon 
the silver market. The subsequent rise in the 
price of bullion (quoted 58} pence in the winter 
of 1876) he traced to the demand created by 
the importation of silk from China (the Euro- 
pean crop having failed), and by the purchases 
of silver for the coining of the $50,000,000 
American fractional currency voted by Con- 
gress—causes which will soon cease to operate, 
which will occasion another decline in silver. 
He did not think that the subsidiary silver 
coinage maintained in Europe (in Germany 10 
marks, in France 6 frances per capita, in Eng- 
land £20,000,000 nominally) would call for any 
supply of the metal. He estimated the quan- 
tity of old silver yet to be disposed of in Ger- 
many as sufficient to coin-about 70,000,000 
trade dollars. 

The uniform legal bi-metallism to be sus- 
tained by an international agreement, which 


plan he upheld, M. Cernuschi defined as im- 
plying legal tender in full, and unlimited coin- 
age, with free importation, and without monop- 
oly of issue for the Government. He suggested, 
further, the rating of the cost of mintage ac- 
cording to value, and not weight, as at present. 

M. Cernuschi suggested a plan for speedy 
resumption of specie payments, to wit: A pub- 
lic subscription-loan of £85,000,000 (nominal), 
perpetual, bearing 4 per cent. interest, payable 
in London in pounds sterling, and issued under 
par, to be opened in the money-centres of Eu- 
rope; specie payments to be declared for Jan- 
uary, 1878, the greenbacks being treated after 
that as coin-certificates ; the mints to be opened 
at the same date for the coinage, at an even 
charge of 5 mills per dollar, of the old silver 
dollar of 4124 grains, ;% fine, and a new gold 
dollar of 26.61 grains, 3% fine (8 per cent. 
heavier than the present dollar, and represent- 
ing the exact relation of 1: 154 between the 
metals, pure). 

M. Cernuschi denied that the law of supply 
and demand operated upon a monetary material 
the same as upon merchandise. The miners 
can have all the precious metals which they 
produce coined into money, and are not affected 
by competition. If both metals are employed 
as money, with fixed relative values and full 
legal tender, the purchasing power of money 
is less likely to be affected by the variations in 
the yield of the mines; and if several of the 
chief mercantile nations employ the double 
standard, commercial exchange will be pre- 
served, not only between them, but with and 
between the countries which cling to mono- 
metalism. If the United States should con- 
duct resumption in such a way as to expel gold 
from the country, then they would stand ex- 
actly in the same position with a silver cur- 
rency as now with a paper currency, and all 
the expenses of redemption and coinage would 
be thrown away ; for while all Europe employs 
only gold, exchanges would be no less uncer- 
tain and expensive than at present. 

The mint-regulations in the different coun- 
tries of Europe are as follows: France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Spain, Germany, coin no 
more silver, but have old silver currency, which 
circulates as legal tender in full (ratio in these 
countries 1: 154); Holland, which was silver- 
mono-metallic from 1840 to 1872, now coins 
gold gulden according to the ratio 1: 15.604 ; 
England and Portugal are gold-paying coun- 
tries, using silver for tokens only. The paper- 
paying countries, and the relative valuation of 
their coinage, if specie payments were resumed, 
are: Italy, 1:15.50; Austria, 1:15.45; Russia, 
1:15.30; Turkey (gold-mono-metallic). The 
history of the relative total production of the 
two metals has been, in recent times, as fol- 
lows: At the beginning of this century, when 
France adopted the 15}: 1 ratio, 3 of silver to 
1 of gold, or 50 to 1 in weight; about 1849, 
about equal in value; 1852-65, about 3 or 4 
of gold to 1 of silver in value (annual yield of 
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gold about $139,000,000); 1866-’72, about 3 of 
gold to 2 of silver. For 10 years before the 
passage of the German law of 1871 the world’s 
production of silver averaged about $50,000,000 
per annum; since that date it has averaged 
about $68,500,000, and the production of gold 
for the latter period about $95,000,000. For 
24 years the total production of the two metals 
together has amounted, almost year for year, 
to the sum of $165,000,000, according to the 
valuation 1: 154. 

The Director of the Mint, in his report for 
1876, gives an account of the history of the 
silver dollar in the United States, A resolu- 
tion of Congress of July 6, 1785, established 
the dollar as the money unit of the United 
States. A resolution of August 8, 1786, fixed 
the weight of the dollar at 375.64 grains of fine 
silver, and provided for the coinage of ten and 
five dollar gold pieces, the former to contain 
246.268 grains of fine gold. The act of April 
20, 1792, fixed the relative value of the two 
metals at 1: 15, and provided for the coinage 
of “dollars or units, each to be of the value of 
a Spanish milled dollar, as the same is now 
current, and to contain 371;4, grains of pure, 
or 416 grains of standard, silver.” An act of 
January 18, 1837, changed the alloy, making 
x Of pure metal thestandard for both silver 
and gold; the value of the silver dollar was 
not changed, and its weight was consequently 
altered to 412} grains. The Spanish dollar, 
current in 1792, when of full weight, contained 
874 grains of pure silver, and by the relative 
valuation of 1:15 gold was undervalued; the 
consequence was that gold coins could not be 
kept in circulation, but were melted down or 
exported soon after leaving the mint. After a 
fifteen years’ discussion of this question, an act 
was passed in 1834 reducing the weight of the 
gold dollar, thus increasing the coining capaci- 
ty of gold 6,681 per cent. The silver dollar 
ceased to be coined in 1804, before which date 
only 1,439,517 pieces had been struck, and was 
first coined again in 1837, and after that but 
very sparingly; the fractional coins, however, 
were made of full weight. After the reduction 
in weight of the gold dollar, the silver curren- 
ey exhibited the same behavior that had been 
remedied in the case of the gold coin; it was 
now valued lower in relation to gold than in 
France and other countries of the double stand- 
ard, and, consequently, was melted and ex- 
ported to an extent which left the country in 
want of small money, in spite of the constant 
activity of the mint. This condition lasted 
until, on February 21, 1853, an act was passed 
demonetizing the fractional silver currency; 
reducing the weight of the half-dollar, quarter- 
dollar, dime, and half-dime 7.4 per cent., and 
limiting their legal-tender character to pay- 
ments of $5.00. The act of 1792 was never 
abrogated until, in 1878, the bill was passed 
which established the single gold standard. 
Since 1834, however, gold has been practically 
the metallic currency of the country, and by 
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an act of March 3, 1849, the gold dollar (= 25.8 
grains of standard fineness) was declared to be 
the money unit, or representative of the dollar 
of account. Previous to the law of 1873 the 
silver dollar had actually three separate values: 
legally it was a dollar of 100 cents; but its 
mint-price was (in 1861) 103.98 cents, which 
was its commercial value expressed in gold 
currency, while in subsidiary silver currency it 
was worth 1072 cents, and was paid out at 
the mint in single pieces for $1.08. 

The annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association was held in New York 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of September. 
The main questions discussed were the double 
currency standard, and the codperation of the 
national banks with the Treasury in the re- 
introduction of metallic currency, and the sub- 
ject of the relief of banking capital from tax- 
ation. 

Mr. George 8S. Coe, president of the New 
York Clearing-House, presented a plan for the 
resumption of specie payments by the assist- 
ance of the banks, to the effect that national 
bonds for redemption purposes, to the amount 
of $50,000,000 or more, should be purchased by 
the banks, at par in gold, minus } per cent for 
expenses, with the privilege of taking more 
bonds if found necessary, these bonds, being 
coupon or registered and of all denominations, 
to be offered for sale at par by the banks and 
the United States Treasury; the collateral se- 
curity to be deposited in the treasury of the 
banks, for the purchase of the gold bonds, to 
consist of gold coin, or United States bonds, or 
Treasury notes at their market value, to be held 
as a special deposit. The sale of the bonds 
would enable the banks to accumulate a coin 
reserve, and the privilege of exchanging col- 
laterals would allow them to reissue legal-tend- 
er notes when the money market demanded 
them. This plan would allow the accumu- 
lated volume of coin to circulate in the internal 
commerce of the country, and, in the natural 
course of things, to supplant the legal-tender 
notes, and thus obviate the difficulties attend- 
ing the plan of resumption by the accumulation 
of an idle reserve store of gold in the Treasury. 

W. S. Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, denied that 
there was an excessive production of silver, 
since, from a statistical account, it appears that 
the aggregate production of gold in the world, 
from 1852 to 1875, has been $2,913,000,000, or 
an average of $121,000,000, while the world’s 
production of silver during the same period has 
been $1,187,000,000, giving a yearly average 
of only $49,000,000. The United States’ part 
in the production of the precious metals, from 
1845 to 1875, amounted to $1,323,786,769 in 
gold, giving a yearly average of $42,700,000, 
and $258,000,000 in silver, averaging $8,100,000 
a year. 

Prof. A. L. Perry, of Williams College, pre- 
sented the other side of the question, adducing 
historical proofs of the impossibility of pre- 
serving a double standard, and affirming the 
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immutability of Gresham’s law, that the baser 
money will always expel the better from cir- 
culation. He showed that making silver coin 
of the present weight and purity legal tender 
would have the effect of diminishing all debts 
9 per cent. He expressed the opinion that a 
dear measure of value was better for a people 
than a cheap one. 

In consideration of Mr. Coe’s propositions, 
the convention adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, 
the early resumption of specie payments is necessary 
to the restoration of general prosperity and social 
ie the throughout the nation. 

That the general use of coin—the measure of value 
as formerly—will alone secure those certain rewards 
to labor, and impart that steadiness to the value and 
price of all property, which are required to stimulate 
enterprise and give proper encouragement to every 
useful industry. 

That the time has fully come when an enforced 
currency—an expedient of the war—should be grad- 
ually removed, while all the conditions in the coun- 
try are most favorable to that end. 

hat it is essential to the highest welfare of the 
American people that their trade and commerce 
should all be conducted upon the standard of value 
which the most advanced commercial nations in the 
world have adopted. 

That the general resumption of coin payment can 
be best secured and maintained by the codperation 
of the Government and the people through the agen- 
cy of the banks, which is earnestly recommended ; 
that, by such codperation, the resources of the coun- 
try will be most effectually reached, whether in 
smaller or larger sums, and absorbed into the bonds 
of the Government; and the present bountiful har- 
vest, and increasing mechanical and manufacturing 
production of the nation, will thus contribute to re- 
demption. 

That this great end can be secured, with the co- 
dperation of the people, by means already provided 
for by law. 


The convention expressed its sense on the 
silver question in the following declaration: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, 
silver money, as a subsidiary currency, is desired by 
the people, and that its free but not enforced use 
will greatly aid in restoring the value of our paper 
money. 


Prof. Stanley Jevons, the English econo- 
mist, presented an address before the Social 
Science Association, which held its annual con- 
vention in Saratoga in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, in which he opposed the bi-metallic 
basis for the United States in the most em- 
phatic manner. He declared that there was 
no prospect of the project of Cernuschi of a 
‘compact between the commercial nations for 
the establishment of the double standard ever 
being realized; that England would never en- 
tertain the notion of abandoning the gold ba- 
sis upon which she had prospered since 1816; 
neither would Germany be inclined to abolish 
the single-metal basis which she had just.adopt- 
ed, without a trial; while even France had 
been obliged, from the flactuating value of sil- 
ver, to practically follow the course of the 
other countries, though legally preserving the 
double standard, America, by returning to the 


bi-metallic system, would impede its internal 
commerce with an unmanageable circulating 
medium of uncertain value, which would be of 
no use for exchange, and voluntarily refuse 
the advantages derived by the other commer- 
cial powers from a 15 times lighter currency, 
which freely circulates between them. The 
only individuals who could be benefited by 
America’s binding herself in silver fetters 
would be the few possessors of the silver mines, 
who are rich enough without the profits which 
would thus accrue to them. The fear that 
gold cannot be produced in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy the monetary requirements of com- 
merce, he considers as unfounded. There is no 
reason to suppose that the supplies of this met- 
al from the mines of California and Australia 
will diminish. The gold-production is estimated 
by S. Dana Horton to be double that of silver 
in value, or 60,000,000 against 30,000,000, and 
the annual increase in the world’s stores of the 
two metals, respectively, 12 and 1 per cent.; 
while two-thirds of the population of the earth 
use silver coins exclusively as currency, besides 
following the habit of melting them down and 
burying them in the ground, and the other peo- 
ples also employ silver as a subsidiary curren- 
cy. Gold is a widely-distributed metal, which 
can always befound and mined with the exercise 
of sufficient labor. Silver may not always be 
as difficult to obtain asitisto-day. Itis found 
in regular mines, and improvements in mechan- 
ics and metallurgy. may render it so easy to 
mine and smelt that its value may sink, com- 
paratively, as much as the value of iron and 
steel has sunk in late times. If, then, Anglo- 


Saxon miners operate the silver-beds of Mexico; ~ 


if the vast stores of silver are laid bare in the 
mountains of South America, which Humboldt 
and Murchison predicted would be found there 
—a prophecy which the discovery of the Neva- 
da leads goes to confirm—then the value of the 
metal as a medium of exchange will be de- 
stroyed altogether. 

Prof. Jevons sketched a plan for the resump- 
tion of specie payments. He declared that 
but little more gold would be requisite for this 
purpose than was necessary to balance the for- 
eign exchanges, provided that the amount of 
notes in circulation be reguiated according to 
the increase or diminution of the gold reserve, 
after the manner of the Bank Charter Act in 
England, and of the present German system. 
The premium on gold was already so low, that, 
should the gold dollar be made equal in value 
with the five-franc piece, the paper dollar 
would stand at par. The difference of about 
2 per cent. in the value of the gold dollar would 
not be noticed in the refreshing effects of re- 
sumption. The payments of coin would have 
to be protected and limited at first, until the 
newness of resumption had worn off. The re- 
demptions should be confined to small sums; 
and the national bank notes need not be made 
redeemable in coin, but exchangeable for legal 
tenders, which would be redeemed in Washing- 
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ton and a few other centres. Since gold is only 
necessary for international transactions, the 
reserve should be concentrated, and not scat- 
tered among the banks. The gold contents of 
the dollar ought to be changed so as to make 
the half-eagle equal in value either with the 
pound sterling or the French twenty-franc 
piece, i. e., the dollar to contain either 22.6 or 
22.4 grains of pure gold. The former standard 
would have more immediate effect to facilitate 
commercial calculations and exchanges; but 
the latter might induce the commercial world 
to adopt the five-dollar piece as its units of 
value, and induce England to reduce the gold 
contents of the sovereign and half-sovereign 
two pence in the pound, thus establishing the 
much-desired simple relation between the Amer- 
ican, English, and Continental currencies, while, 
in the mean time, the American coins, when 
taken in trade for the English, would be pre- 
served from the melting-pot, being less valua- 
ble. Prof. Jevons did not think that any coun- 
try besides the United States would call for a 
very great supply of gold at present. Russia, 
Italy, Austria, Turkey, and other states bur- 
dened with a depreciated paper currency, are 
plainly not in a condition to coin much: gold. 
France has already a larger accumulation than 
any other country. The Scandinavian king- 
doms have converted their silver reserves into 
gold, and will not increase their gold currency 
further. England needs only the regular yearly 
increment to her gold currency, which is really 
only about half what the reports represent. 
While Germany, while still constantly absorb- 
ing gold, has already coined the largest part of 
the new gold currency required. 

Secretary of the Treasury Sherman, in a 
speech delivered in Ohio, in August, prophe- 
sied that within 12 of the 17 months still 
intervening before the resumption act goes 
into force, if the same progress were made 
in that direction as had been observable since 
the inauguration of President Hayes, the spe- 
cie basis would be attained. In mentioning 
the two modes of resumption—that of con- 
tracting the currency, and that of accumu- 
lating a coin reserve—he regretted that the 
resumption act, which authorized the issue 
of 4 per cent., 44 per cent., and 5 per cent. 
bonds for coin at par, did not also permit the 
issue of bonds for currency—a measure which 
Congress refused to accede to for fear of over- 
contraction. “ The process of selling (bonds) 
for United States notes need not go far before 
the mere fact that they (legal tenders) are re- 
ceivable for bonds would bring them up to 

ar in coin, and that is specie payments.” 

nder the act of January, 1875, authorizing 
the issue of national bank notes, and the re- 
tirement of four-fifths their amount of Fed- 
eral notes, nearly $29,000,000 national bank 
notes have been issued, and $22,905,700 green- 
backs retired. The volume of the circulating 
currency has been reduced by $57,170,000 
United States notes on deposit in the Treas- 
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ury, and by nearly $50,000,000 of cash reserve 
in the banks, besides what the law requires 
them to hold. The simplest way of arriving 
at a specie basis was by issuing bonds bear- 
ing the lowest rate of interest that would 
maintain them in ordinary times at par, in ex- 
change for legal-tender notes. The way 
which Congress had sanctioned—that of hold- 
ing a coin reserve in the Treasury—could, how- 
ever, be accomplished, and should before the 
limit fixed, January 1, 1879, since our country, 
which is the greatest producer of precious 
metals in the world, can supply alone the ne- 
cessary silver and gold, while the balance of 
trade is in our favor, and constantly increasing. 

A joint resolution of Congress, passed Au- 
gust 15, 1876, authorized a monetary commis- 
sion, consisting of Senators Jones of Nevada, 
Bogy, and Boutwell, Representatives Gibson, 
Willard, and Bland, and, as experts, W. S. 
Groesbeck and Francis Bowen, to collect evi- 
dence on the questions of the remonetization 
of silver and the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, directing them to inquire : 

1. Into the change which has taken piace in the 
relative value of gold and silver; the causes there- 
of; whether permanent or otherwise; the effects 
thereof upon trade, commerce, finance, and the pro- 
ductive interests of the country, and upon the stand- 
ard of value in this and foreign countries. 

2. Into the policy of the restoration of the double 
standard in this country ; and, if restored, what the 
ce relation between the two coins, silver and 
gold, should be. 

8. Into the policy of continuing legal-tender notes 
concurrently with the metallic standards, and the 
effects thereof upon the labor, industries, and 
wealth of the country. 

4, Into the best means for providing for facilitat- 
ing the resumption of specie payments. 


The majority report, signed by Messrs. 
Jones, Bogy, Willard, Bland, and Groesbeck, 
ascribed the variations in the relative values 
of silver and gold, which attained their widest 
divergence in July, 1876, to the following 
causes: 1. The demonetization law of Ger- 
many in 1871, and those of the United States 
in 1873 and 1874, and of the Scandinavian 
Union in 1874; the limitation of the coinage 
of silver in France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Italy, in 1874, and the suspension of silver 
coinage in Holland and Switzerland in 1875, 
and in France in the summer of 1876, and the 
proposals of the Spanish and Dutch Govern- 
ments to demonetize silver. 2. A temporary 
interruption in the demand for silver in the 
East. 8. The increase in the production of 
silver from the discovery of new mines in the 
United States, and the exaggerated reports of 
the extent of these discoveries, together with 
the general ignorance of the fact that nearly 
half of the products of the Comstock lode con- 
sists of gold. 4. The demand in Germany for 
gold to replace bank notes, recalled to the 
amount of 130 million dollars. 5. The act of 
the United States Congress in 1875, ordaining 
the resumption of payments in gold in the be- 
ginning of 1879. 
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The scheme of demonetization originated 
after the discovery of the Californian and 
Australian gold fields. It was gold which 
Chevalier and others of his school called upon 
the nations of Europe then to demonetize. 
The reason given for the demonetization of 
gold at that time was the same as that now 
advanced for the single gold standard, viz., the 
protection of the creditor and income-receiv- 
ing classes against a depreciation of money. 
Germany and Austria adopted the single silver 
standard in 1857, and, except for the opposi- 
tion of France, the other Continental countries 
would have followed. The Netherlands, in 
changing to a single silver currency, did so to 
escape from becoming involved in the frequent 
financial convulsions which occur in England— 
a motive which should prevent the United 
States now from adopting a simple gold cur- 
rency. Facts do not confirm the fears of the 
mono-metalists, that there is, or is likely to be, 
a production of silver sufficiently abundant to 
decrease the purchasing power of money; the 
contrary is more to be dreaded—that is, that 
the aggregate production of the precious met- 
als will decline, or remain stationary, when a 
gradually-increased production is necessary to 
maintain values on their present footing. The 
world’s production of silver has been, during 
the 24 years from 1852 to 1875, inclusive: 
in Mexico, 30 millions per annum for the 
first 16 years, and 25% millions on an aver- 
age in the last 8 years of the period, while 
that of 1874 and 1875 was only 25 millions; 
in the world outside of America, 10 million 
dollars without variation ; in the United States, 
during the 5 years ending 1875, the annual 
product of the silver mines was 234 millions. 
The 5 years ending 1875 show a mean in- 
crease in the world’s annual yield of silver 
over the 5 years ending 1856 of $19,446,870. 
There are capacities for an increased silver 
production in Mexico and in other regions 
along the great American cordillera. The sil- 
ver production of Mexico decreased from 354 
taillions, before the revolt from the Spanish 
rule, to 154 millions, and then advanced to an 
annual average of 30 millions, and now stands 
at 25 millions. It is not likely that more effi- 
cient methods of mining will be introduced in 
that country. The production of the United 
States is more likely to slowly decrease than 
to increase. More than half the silver product 
comes from the Comstock lode, in which an 
average depth of 1,800 feet has been reached ; 
a smaller yield in those mines may reasonably 
be expected in the future, and it is not to be 
expected that the working of the difficult 
lower-grade argentiferous veins, which are 
abundant in the Rocky Mountains, and west- 
ward to the Sierra Nevada, will advance as 
fast as the Comstock yield diminishes. Ex- 
travagant speculations as tothe capacity of the 
Nevada bonanza have had a great deal to do 
with the recent demonetization agitation in 
Europe. The estimates of the ore in sight in 


the new mines varied from 300 to 1,500 
million dollars. The German Reichsanzeiger 
stated confidently that the products of the 
Nevada mines for 1876 were valued at 500 
million francs. The yield of this Big Bonanza 
for the 4 years in which it has been worked has 
aggregated altogether 524 million dollars, 45 
per cent. of which was gold, having an annual 
silver product from that body of ore of a little 
over 7 million dollars; the total yield of the 
12 or 13 ore-bodies of the Comstock lode has 
aggregated in 16 years 240 million dollars, 
474 per cent. being gold, giving an average 
annual production of $7,875,000 in silver, and 
$7,125,000 in gold. The silver product of the 
United States has been $155,600,000 in the 6 
years from 1871 to 1876, giving an average of 
26 millions, the product for 1876 amounting to 
$38,200,000. The average annual silver prod- 
uct of the State of Nevada has been, for the 
same period, 19 million dollars; that for 1876 
was 28 millions. 

The estimates of Chevalier of the world’s 
production of the precious metals, from 1492 
to 1848, were: Gold, $2,626,000,000 ($1,928,- 
000,000 from America) ; silver, $5,'705,000,000 
($5,261,000,000 from America). The world’s 
production from 1849 to 1876, inclusive, has 
been, according to the calculation of Sir Hector 
Hay: Gold, $8,215,000,000 ; silver, $1,867,000,- 
000. Before 1849 the proportion of silver to 
gold in the existing stock of the world is sup- 
posed to have been 8 to 1, and in the stock of 
the Western world, 2 to 1. In the Western 
world gold has since then been in excess; 
Chevalier computed the proportion in 1866 as 
44 of gold to 30 of silver; Xeller estimated it 
as 87 to 28; the excess of gold is now greater 
than at that date. Gold formed 31 per cent. 
of the aggregate supply down to 1849. In the 
beginning of the century the gold supply was 
only 25 per cent. of the whole. From 1809 
to 1829 the product of gold was 30 per cent. of 
the aggregate supply; in 1846, in consequence 
of a large out-turn from the Russian gold-fields, 
its proportion increased to from 50 to 52 per 
cent. After the opening of the Californian 
mines the proportion of the gold supply was 
vastly higher, being, in the 5 years ending 
with 1866, 79 per cent. ; in the succeeding lus- 
trum, 75 per cent.; and in the 2 following, 
71 per cent. In the 4 years ending with 
1876 the silver yield of the Washoe mines re- 
duced the ratio of the gold product to 60 per 
cent., and in the year 1876 it was 57 per cent. 

The relation between the bullion value of 
equal weights of gold and silver, which fluc- 
tuated in the first century after the discovery 
of America between 1:10;5 and 1:12, has 
varied since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury from 1:15 to 1:16, and during the enor- 
mous accessions of gold in the present century 
was held firm by the bi-metallic policy of 
France at about 1: 154, until the demonetization 
law of Germany was enacted. The resumption 
of specie payments by England, in 1821, caused 
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a depreciation of silver of about 3 per cent. 
The fluctuations in the bullion value of silver 
for the past 117 years are exhibited in the 
following table, showing the average annual 
ratio of value between gold and silver—ex- 
pressed, as is customary, in quantities of pure 
silver to one of gold—in the London market 
from 1760 to 1876, inclusive (up to 1829, 
from ‘ Executive Document 117, First Session, 
Twenty-first Congress ;”’ from 1830 to 1832, 
from the report of the Director of the United 
States Mint; from 1833 to 1875, from Pixley 
& Abell’s circulars; for 1876, from the weekly 
gold averages for standard silver in the London 
Economist): ~ 


1760....14.29 | 1790....15 01 | 1819....15.82 | 1848....15.85 
1761... .18.94 | 1791....14.95 | 1820....15.71 | 1849....15.78 
1762..,.14.68 | 1792....14.48 | 1821....15.98 | 1850....15.70 
1763....14.71 | 1798....15.01 | 1822...,15.91 | 1851... .15.46 
1764....14.91 | 1794....15.82 | 1823....15.91 | 1852....15.58 
1765..:.14.69 | 1795....14.77 | 1824....15.64 | 1858... .15,33 
1766....14.41 | 1796....14.77 | 1825... .15.69 | 1854... . 15.33 
1767....14.45 | 1797....15.45 | 1826....15.69 | 1855. ...15.38 
1768... .14.88 | 1798....15.45 | 1827....15.77 | 1856....15.38 
1769....14.45 | 1799....14.29 | 1828....15.77 | 1857... 15.27 
1770....14.85 | 1800....14.81 | 1829....15.95 | 1858... .15.88 
1771....14.36 | 1801....14.47 | 1830....15.73 | 1859....15.19 
1772....14.19 | 1802....15.23 | 1881....15.72 | 1860....15.28 
1773....14.78 | 1803....14.47 | 1882....15.73 | 1861....15.50 
1774....15.05 | 1804....14.67 | 1833....15.93 | 1862....15.35 
1775... .14.62 | 1805....15.14 | 1884....15.73 | 1863....15.36 
1776....14.34 | 1806....14.25 | 1835....15.79 | 1864. ...15.86 
1777....14.04 | 1807....14.46 | 1936....15.71 | 1865....15.44 
1778....14.34 | 1808....14.79 | 1837....15.83 | 1866....15.42 
1779....14.89 | 1809....16.25 | 1888....15.85 | 1867....15.57 
1780....14.43 | 1810....16.15 | 1889....15.61 | 1868....15.58 
1781....18.83 | 1811....15.72 | 1840....15.61 | 1869....15.6) 
1782... ,.18.54 | 1812....15.04 | 1841....15.76 | 1870....15.57 
1783....13.78 | 1818....14.53 | 1842....15.86 | 1871....15.53 
1784. ...14.90 | 1814....15.85 | 1843....15.93 | 1872... .15.63 
1785....15.21 | 1815....16.380 | 1844....15.85 | 1878....15.92 
1786....14.89 | 1816....13.64 | 1845....15.91 | 1874....16.16 
1787....14.83 | 1817 15.58 | 1846....15.89 | 1875....16.69 
1788....14.71 | 1818....15.42 | 1847....15.79 | 1876....17.88 
1789....14.89 


When the London quotation is 59d. per 
standard ounce, the ratio in that market is the 
former legal ratio of the United States, 1: 15.98; 
when bullion is quoted 60.87d. per ounce, it 
represents the French legal ratio of 1:154. 

There is little silver remaining in Europe, 
aside from the subsidiary coinages, except in 
the French stock of full-tender coins, the 
highest estimate of which is 4134 million dollars, 
and in the German thaler coinage, which may 
amount to 100 millon dollars. The consumption 
of the world, outside of Asia, of silver in arts 
and manufactures, and in supplying the waste 
and loss of coins, may be estimated to be at 
least 50 million dollars’ worth, while the 
world’s production is now only 74 millions. 
This would leave of the annual supply only 
24 millions to supply the Asiatic demand, which 
has always largely exceeded that amount, and 
is now, after a brief interruption, more active 
than ever. Humboldt estimated, in the begin- 
‘ning of the century, that Asia absorbed 25 out 
of the 43 millions of silver produced annually 
in America. In the 26 years from 1851 to 
1876, the shipments of specie from England 
and France to Egypt and the East were, al- 
together, $1,036,557,450 in silver and $316,- 
963,035 in gold, an annual average of nearly 
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40 millions of silver and over 12 millions of 
gold. British India alone received, in excess 
of exports, 1,000 millions of silver and half that 
amount of gold in the 40 years ending 1875. 
The requirements of India and the rest of the 
Orient for silver currency, and the desire of 
the Asiatic peoples for both the precious metals 
for ornaments, are as exigent to-day as they 
ever were, and are practically insatiable, and 
only limited by their ability to pay for them. 
The shipments of silver from England to India 
and China in 1876 were $45,975,438, which 
was 17 millions more than the average for 26 
years, Inthe same year $9,119,031, in silver, 
were shipped to the East from San Francisco ; 
and $5,319,792 went to the Levant from Aus- 
tria, in the form of Maria-Theresa thalers, 
Asia has already engorged the mass of silver 
forced upon the market by the German Govy- 
ernment. x 

“The opportunity to obtain silver, before 
the disposable European stock is entirely trans- 
ferred to the East, ought to be seized upon by 
the United States.” It would be absolutely 
impossible to resume specie payments in the 
United States in gold. The entire visible sup- 
ply of coin and bars in the Western world at 
present does not exceed 1,600 million dollars. 
The current supply is no greater than the an- 
nual consumption; England alone requires an 
annual supply of 25 million dollars, or one-fourth 
of the world’s production. The United States 
Government and banks could not establish a 
gold basis of payments with less than 300 mill- 
ion dollars, which would be about 20 per cent. 
of the entire stock of the Occident. ‘To pro- 
pose to this country a contest for a gold 
standard with the European nations, is to pro- 
pose to it a disastrous race, in reducing the 
prices of labor and commodities, in aggravating 
the burdens of debt, and in the diminution and 
concentration of wealth, in which all the con- 
testants will suffer immeasurably, and the vic- 
tors even more than the vanquished.” Silver 
and gold are both products of the United States, 
and “both are needed, and in the fullest 
measure, to render the resumption of specie 
payments possible.” The double standard 
gives a stability to values which is far more 
important than the fanciful disadvantages of 
the alternation of the metals in the actual cir- 
culation. Gold is, of the two metals, the least 
appropriate for a measure of values, owing to 
the greater irregularity of its supply, as may 
be seen in the financial history of England, 
which has abounded in commercial crises and 
revulsions, ‘It is the single-standard coun- 
tries which suffer the evils of falling prices 
caused by an enhanced value of their money, 
while it is the double-standard countries which 
enjoy the benefits of the use of a money which 
is the better because the steadier in value. It 
is the single-standard countries whose money 
metal is temporarily the dearer which pay 
these premiums, and it is the double-standard 
countries which receive them. Thus, after 
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1821, this country sold gold to England at a 
premium of from 5 to 8 per cent. In more 
recent times France sold silver to India at a 
jarge profit; and at the present time the Ger- 
mans are paying a heavy premium on gold, 
which is inaccurately described as the sale of 
silver at a discount. This premium on gold is 
for them a loss without any compensation, and, 
so far ss they have proceeded in the policy of 
establishing a gold standard, it has proved an 
unmitigated injury to the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the world, and especially 
of Germany.” 

The world’s gold-yield has diminished since 
1856 considerably more than the silver-yield 
has increased. According to the estimates of 
Tooke and Newmarch, the Californian and 
Australian gold-production averaged per an- 
num, during the 5 years ending 1856, £29,176,- 
000, and during the 5 years ending 1875, £20,- 
808,200, showing an average annual reduction 
of over 44 million dollars; according to Sir 
Hector Hay, the reduction of the world’s an- 
nual production was from £29,935,000 in the 
former period to £19,640,000, making the de- 
crease in the annual yield over 51 million dol- 
lars. The products of the gold-diggings are 
still annually decreasing. The world’s stock 
of the precious metals in coin, bars, and plate, 
in 1848, the year of the California gold-dis- 
coveries, is estimated to have been 2,800 mill- 
ion dollars in gold and 4,000 millions in silver, 
and in coin and bullion alone, 1,200 million 
“dollars in gold and 2,200 millions in silver. 
During the 5 years ending with 1856, the 
total production was 950 million dollars in gold 
and silver, and 750 millions in gold alone, an 
addition to the total stock of 14 per cent., and 
to the stock of coin and bars of 28 per cent., 
and to the stock of gold of 25 per cent., and 
to the stock of gold, exclusive of plate, of 
624 per cent. During the 28 years ending 
in 1875, the aggregate production of gold 
and silver was 4,582 million dollars, which was 
an addition of 67 per cent. to the stock of 1848, 
and of 135 to the stock of coin and bullion 
alone; the gold-production of the world during 
the same period aggregated 8,215 million dol- 
lars, an increment of 115 per cent. to the gold- 
supply in 1848, and of 268 to the gold coin and 
bullion. This large increase in the gold-yield 
affected prices but very slowly, each year’s 
production increasing the total stock but by a 
small percentage. In 1856, although the effect 
of the new gold-supplies was visible in in- 
creased commercial activity, there was no in- 
crease in the average prices of commodities. 
Prices reached their highest level in 1865. 
The influence on prices of a new accession to 
the world’s stock of the precious metals is al- 
ways very slow. The influx of gold and silver 
into Europe, after the discovery of America, 
did not begin to affect values until 1570, 50 
years after the entrance of the Spaniards in- 
to Mexico, and 80 years after the discovery 
of the Potosi silver mines, and the highest 
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range of prices was not attained until 1640. 
The stock of gold and silver in Europe, at the 
time of the discovery of America, is estimated 
by Chevalier to have been only 193 million dol- 
lars, while that of Asia may have been 1,500 
millions. The metallic money of the Roman 
Empire, in the beginning of the Christian era, 
amounted to 1,800 million dollars. The whole 
course of the 15 centuries, during which this 
stock shrank to less than one-ninth that amount, 
was marked by economic stagnation; popula- 
tions dwindled, and endless miseries weighed 
upon the Western world. It was the silver from 
America which revived Europe from the leth- 
argy of the Dark Ages. Periods of increasing 
money have always been times of productive 
activity and universal prosperity, while periods 
of shrinking money and falling prices are ne- 
cessarily accompanied by commercial stagna- 
tion and all the miseries which follow in its 
train. The modern history of prices reveals 
that, from the outbreak of the revolutions in 
the Spanish-American states, there was a con- 
tinuous rise in the value of money until the 
discovery of the Californian gold-diggings, in 
1849; during this period, according to Jevons, 
money gained 145 per cent. in purchasing 
power, or, in other words, prices fell 60 per 
cent. After the opening of the Californian 
and Australian mines there was a gradual fall 
in the relative value of money; the highest 
range of prices was not attained until 1865, 
the mean fall in the value of money being 
about 15 percent. Since 1865 this decrease 
in the purchasing power of money has been 
quite regained, and prices stand to-day on as 
low a level as they did in 1849. Since 1873 
another period of commercial depression and 
popular misery and destitution has set in all 
over the world, whose only cause is that which 
occasioned a similar condition of affairs before 
the gold-discoveries in California, namely, a 
diminution in the world’s supplies of money, 
and the consequent shrinkage in prices. This 
is partly due to the decreased yield of the 
mines, and partly to the folly of the govern- 
ments, who began, at the date when the pres- 
ent troubles commenced, to deprive one of the 
precious metals of its monetary functions. 
The amount of silver now in circulation is 
about equal to that of the gold currency. The 
pressure of the stationary or diminishing sup- 
plies of money furnished by both metals to- 
gether on the business of the world, whose 
natural growth demands a moderate increase 
of the medium of exchanges, has been relieved, 
though not entirely, by the liberation of the 
metallic currency of countries which have sus- 
pended specie payments, to wit, Russia in 1857, 
the United States in 1862, and Italy in 1866. 
The suspensions in the Argentine Confedera- 
tion in 1857, in Peru and Austria in 1868, and 
in France in 1870, also contributed, though in 
a less degree, to augment the stock of specie 
in the metal-paying countries, and to lessen 
the demand for the annual out-turn of the 
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mines. Notwithstanding the concentration of 
the precious metals in three or four of the 
commercial countries, those countries, as well 
as all others, are now suffering the evils of 
a failing supply. “A shrinking volume of 
money and falling prices always have had, and 
always must have, a tendency to concentrate 
wealth, to enrich the few, and to impoverish 
and degrade the many. This tendency is sub- 
tile, active, and portentous throughout the 
world to-day.’’ An unusual increase of the 
world’s store of specie has invariably acted as 
a beneficent stimulant to industry and inven- 
tion. A decreasing volume of currency and 
falling prices, on ‘the other hand, while in- 
creasing the burden of debts and transferring 
property unjustly, also paralyzes commerce 
and industry, and dooms the laboring and pro- 
ducing class to enforced idleness. ‘Money in 
shrinking volume becomes the paramount ob- 
ject of commerce, instead of its beneficent in- 
strument. Instead of mobilizing industry, it 
poisons and dries up its life-currents. It is 
the fruitful source of political and social dis- 
turbance. It foments strife between labor 
and other forms of capital, while itself, hidden 
away in security, gorges on both. It rewards 
close-fisted lenders, and filches from and bank- 
rupts enterprising borrowers. It circulates 
freely in the stock exchange, but avoids the 
labor exchange. It has in all ages been the 
worst enemy with which society has had to con- 
tend.” Although the employment of checks, 
bills, and: banking expedients in the settling 
accounts—by which methods 97 per cent. of 
all payments are made in England, while 24 
per cent. are effected by bank notes, and only 
4 per cent. in coin—is an immense saving in 
the wear of coin and in its transportation; yet 
such credit certificates are only representative, 
and prices must conform to the volume of the 
specie circulation. If the scheme for the de- 
monetization of silver should be accomplished, 
in the unsettling of nominal values which 
would ensue, the burden of all debts would be 
doubled. Nothing short of universal bank- 
ruptcy could be expected, and a period of 
prostration and confusion which might last 
for ages. ‘In the general wreck which would 
follow such a contraction, debtors and cred- 
itors would be ingulfed in one common ruin.” 

With regard to the supposed commercial 
advantages of adopting the same monetary 
standard as the nations of Western Europe, it 
does not appear that the export trade to those 
countries, consisting for the most part of cot- 
ton, grain, tobacco, and animal products, com- 
modities indispensable to Europe, needs any 
stimulation or encouragement, while all classes 
of thinkers unite in desiring a decreasé in the 
import trade from those nations. Trade with 
the non-commercial nations, with the less civil- 
ized peoples, and those possessing different 
systems of civilization, and those parts of the 
world whose products are essentially different, 
is more desired; and in that trade the nations 
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of Europe are the rivals of the United States. 
Asia and other parts of the world where silver 
is current, are the natural outlets for American 
manufactures, and commerce with those lands, 
unlike that with the commercial countries, 
must be sought after and assiduously culti- 
vated. The trade with Mexico and South 
America will be fostered if the United States 
is in the position to pay them the best price 


‘for their mining products; and that with Asia, 


if it constantly possesses an abundance of the 
metal for which the East will readily exchange 
its marketable productions. The silver-stand- 
ard countries, not counting Russia and Aus- 
tria, which have suspended specie payments, 
are China, India, Mexico, Peru, Central Amer- 
ica, Ecuador, and Egypt; their aggregate pop- 
ulation is 656,944,456. The double-standard 
countries, excluding Italy, which has a paper 
currency, contain 187,300,000 inhabitants; 
they are France, Japan, Spain, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Roumania, Switzerland, Colombia, Chili, 
Venezuela, Paraguay, Uruguay, Greece. The 
gold-standard countries, Great Britain, Cana- 
da, and the Cape and Australian Colonies, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Por- 
tugal, have a total population of 92,800,000; 
Turkey and Persia have the gold standard 
nominally, but a bi-metallic currency; Brazil 
and the Argentine Confederacy have suspend- 
ed specie payments. Unenumerated countries 
in Africa and Asia use silver more generally 
than gold. 

The duties of the United States, with respect 
to its coin obligations, are clearly expressed on 
the face of the bonds. The act of July 14, 
1870, under which the national debt is being 
refunded, provides that payments shall be 
made “in coin of the present standard value.” 
No legislation demonetizing either or both of 
the metals, or altering the standard of either, 
can alter the obligation of the Government to 
pay these contracts in the coin of the standard 
of that date; neither can any ordinary princi- 
ples of the construction of contracts deprive 
the United States of the option of discharging 
them in either gold or silver coins of the stip- 
ulated weight and fineness. The remonetiza- 
tion of silver in the United States would, by 
creating a large demand for it, cause it to ap- 
preciate, and would thus render the bonds, 
which are payable in either silver or gold, 
more valuable. A comparison between the 
average prices of to-day and those which ob- 
tained from 1865 to 1878, will show that the 
purchasing power of silver has not diminished, 
although that of gold has increased. 

The character of the act of February 12, 1873, 
which prohibited the coinage of silver, was not 
understood at the time of its passage, and the 
connection of that law, which was supple- 
mented by the act of June, 1874, which limited 
the legal tender of silver to $5, with the 
specie-resumption act of January 4, 1875, has 
been misconceived by the people of the United 
States, who “were not aware that coin then 
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meant gold, and that coin payments involved 
the shrinking of all values to the measure of a 
single metal.” The Government of the United 
States, a debtor nation and a nation of debtors, 
cannot, without abusing its trust, support such 
a movement as the general demonetization of 
silver, which would largely increase the bur- 
den of taxation to be imposed upon the people 
for the payment of the interest and principal of 
the national debt (2,000 million dollars), the 
state debts (890 millions), the city, town, and 
county debts(850 millions); it would practically 
double the debts of railroads (2,459 millions), 
canals (109 millions), and of other corporations, 
mining, manufacturing, etc., whose aggregate 
debts are enormous; it would increase the long 
debts which are secured by real-estate mort- 
gages in like proportion, and would work the 
confiscation of a large portion of the land and 
city property of the country from the present 
owners and improvers (a large portion—proba- 
bly one-half—of the deposits and surplus capital 
of the banking institutions are invested in real- 
estate securities, and the mortgages held by 
private persons must be of much greater 
amount; the cities and farming regions alike 
of the United States are largely built up on 
long loans; it was computed that three-fourths 
of the lots on Manhattan Island were under 
mortgage liens two years ago); it would aug- 
ment in like manner the value of the rents con- 
tracted for in advance in the leases of land and 
buildings, or of land to be built upon by the 
lessees, and a great portion of the property 
occupied for commercial and manufacturing 
urposes in the cities has been taken on long- 
ease contracts; and it would render insup- 
portable the current trading liabilities of the 
business community, contracted under the 
present scale of value (the average liabilities 
of the 9,022 merchants and manufacturers 
on the list of Dunn’s mercantile agency, who 
failed in 1876, were $21,020; taking that as 
an average for the whole number of traders 
and manufacturers on the books of that agency, 
the collected business debts of the whole 630,- 
099 must amount to $13,244,000,000, and the 
aggregate liabilities of all the traders and op- 
erators in the country to a much larger figure). 
‘“‘The danger which menaces is, not a plethora, 
but a scarcity, of money, even if both metals 
are retained as such. But with the demone- 
tization of one of them we should witness a 
contraction and scarcity of money and fall in 
prices which, in magnitude and suddenness 
combined, has no precedent in the history of 
the world, and in respect to the consequences 
of which we have no adequate experience to 
guide us.” The aggregate amount of Ameri- 
can public and corporate debts held in Europe 
is over 2,000 million dollars, the simple interest 
on which exacts a tribute of 100 millions on the 
productive forces of the United States. “If 
the United States should resume specie pay- 
ments under the optional or double standard, 
silver would always constitute a part of our 
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currency. The channels of circulation would 
doubtless for a short time, and until the new 
demand here for silver caused the legal and 
market relations of the metals to coincide, be 
monopolized by silver, and by such paper as 
might be convertible into the metals. It would, 
therefore, not be necessary to resumption to 
draw gold from Europe or to intercept it on 
its way there. Even if the gold now in this 
country, or some portion of it, should be sent 
to Europe, it would be sent where it would be 
of the greatest possible service to us, and where 
it would have a direct influence in raising the 
prices of our exported products. These prices 
are not regulated or controlled by the volume 
or kind of money in use in this country, but by 
the volume and kind of money used-in the 
countries to which our products are exported. 
A gold standard here will force a fierce scram- 
ble with Europe for gold. This would straiten 
our largest customers, diminish their means 
and disposition to make purchases, and lower 
the prices of our products in European mar- 
kets.” 

The commissioners recommended the resto- 
ration of the double standard, with unrestrict- 
ed coinage of both metals; Messrs. Jones, Wil- 
lard, and Bogy advised the relative valuation 
of the Latin Union of 1: 153, as tending to 
strengthen those countries in the bi-metallic 
position; while Messrs. Groesbeck and Bland 
favored the retention by the former legal rela- 
tion of 1: 15.988. The commission believed 
that the remonetization of silver by the United 
States would deter the Latin Union from aban- 
doning the double standard, and, even if it 
should not, that it would restore its former 
value to silver. In the event of a large influx 
of silver from Europe, the citizens of the 
United States would only be voluntarily ex- 
changing commodities which they can spare 
for money which they need. 

Mr. George 8. Boutwell presented a minority 
report, in which he recommended that the 
United States Government invite governments 
of the other commercial nations to join in a 
convention for the use of both metals as cur- 
rency, according to a fixed relative valuation 
to be agreed upon. He deprecated any inde- 
pendent action, and considered that the incon- 
venience which would ensue to American mer- 
chants in the settlement of their balances in 
London, which is the clearing-house of the 
world, furnishes a paramount objection to the 
use of a silver currency in this country. The 
depreciation of the public credit, by the pay- 
ment of its obligations in silver, would entail . 
losses which would greatly overbalance the 
gain to be derived from the payment of the 
debt and interest in the cheaper metal. 

Prof. Bowen also returned a minority report, 
in which Mr. Gibson concurred. The recent 
fluctuations in silver, he believed, had three 
causes: 1. The productiveness of the Nevada 
mines, which increased the annual silver pro- 
duction of the world within the period from 
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1861 to 1875 to from about 40 to 80 million 
dollars, which latter rate of production will 
probably not decline in the near future. 2. The 
cessation of the Indian demand for silver, of 
which metal 270 million dollars were imported 
in the 4 years from 1862 to 1866, in payment for 
cotton—an average of over 67 millions a year— 
and of which in the following 4 years 35 mill- 
ions a year were received and expended in the 
construction of public works, for which India 
is to that amount in debt to England, and her 
silver-receiving capacity is proportionately di- 
minished, so that, in the last 4 years, the net 
silver imports have been only 10 million dollars 
per annum. 38. The demonetization of silver 
in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
and the limitation of its coinage in Holland and 
the Latin Union, which acts were impelled by, 
rather than originally caused, the rapid decline 
in the value of this metal. England adopted 
the single gold standard 60 years ago, and 
confined the silver circulation to a limited vol- 
ume of token currency, which is overvalued 
6 per cent., and only tender for 40s. Eng- 
lish gold coins are now received at their full 
value in all parts of the world, and are the 
recognized medium for the payment of bal- 
ances in international trade. It was to secure 
the advantages of this system, and to avoid the 
evils of a circulating medium of falling and un- 
certain value, that Germany adopted the single 
gold standard, making the unit of account, 
the 20-mark piece, 5d. less than the sovereign 
and 3d. less than the 25-frane piece, in or- 
der to insure its exchange with those coins, 
while preserving it from destruction. The 
other European countries are adopting, or seem 
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disposed to adopt, the single gold standard. A 
double standard is a fallacy, and never has ex- 
isted in fact inany country. France had asilver 
currency for 40 years after the establishment of 
the legal ratio in 1803, and a gold currency 
after that metal sank in worth in consequence 
of the Californian and Australian discoveries. 
Her recent action in restricting the coinage of 
silver is in reality an acceptance of the single 
gold standard. Mr. Bowen considered it equal- 


ly impracticable to maintain a paper circula- 


tion on an equal footing with a metallic cur- 
rency, thus attempting to establish a triple 
standard, or to preserve both metals in con- 
current circulation. He advised the adoption 
of a simple gold standard, changing the weight 
of the coins, making them three-fifths of a grain 
in the dollar lighter, the dollar to contain 22.6 
grains of pure gold, thus making the half-eagle 
almost exactly equal in value to the English 
sovereign, and little variant from the French 
and German units of value. This alteration, 
besides the paramount advantage of facilitating 
international commercial transactions, would 
reduce the premium on the gold dollar from 5} 
to 8 per cent., and help toward specie resump- 
tion. The quantity of the precious metals in 
the country on January 1, 1877, was not less 
than 220 millions, an amount sufficient to main- 
tain specie payments. The silver-token coin- 
age, he recommended, should be enlarged, pre- 
serving the present standard of 345.6 grains 
of pure silver, the same to be issued in ex- 
change for one and two dollar notes, which 
shall be canceled, and to be legal tender up to 
$20, and receivable at the Treasury for all 
Government dues except import-duties. 


D 


DAKOTA. With respect to the Black Hills, 
a judicious correspondent, writing from Dead- 
wood, under date of October 12th, finds the 
situation much more favorable than he had 
anticipated; not so much from the amount of 
gold actually taken out, as from the prepara- 
tions for methodical work which have been 
made for the development of the quartz mines, 
which are now the prominent, and are, doubt- 
less, to be the permanent, industry of this 
region. It may be said, with confidence, that 
the gulch mines, upon which everybody based 
the riches of the Black Hills country up to this 
summer, have been nearly exhausted. Ouster 
City, the first camp in this country, and at one 
time quite a city, is almost deserted. The 
gulches in that vicinity have not ‘‘ panned 
out” as was expected. Castleton, on Castle 
Creek, is meeting with the same fate. Rapid 
City, on Rapid Creek, is still there; but the 
miners in the vicinity are not getting anything 
better than “ grub stakes.’ In fact, the in- 
dustry, population, and trade of the Black 
Hills country are nearly all centred about Dead- 


wood, Gayville, and Central City, within a 
radius of 10 miles. The population within 
this area is about 12,000, a good deal less than 
in midsummer. It will remain about the same 
through the winter. There are still many out- 
lying camps in different directions, and, per- 


-haps, a population of 5,000 or 6,000 scattered 


through them. The principal large towns are 
Deadwood, Gayville, Central City, Lead City, 
Lancaster City, Pennington, and Galena City. 
The population of Deadwood is about 4,000 ; 
Gayville, 1,200; Oentral City, 1,500; Lead 
City, 1,000; Lancaster City, Pennington, and 
Galena City, together about 2,000. 

The progress made in milling ores may be 
seen from the following statistics: 


MINES. | Mills, | Stamps. 
Esa Clini 50 cease cease iee ceneaderes | 7 | 8 
POON: GUO ys cece sical daes Recseweisves 2 15 
PEOMN CNRS cn ceweciccseedbadsseeacwerisass | 2 20 
SIOUIOINROLO Kati sis cde sccwiaws ise scene vine 2 80 
MIGUGEB MONG ss on ccs vaees ceived Se iswnecnees | 65 110 
BDO CHING 52s Cesscihe os cusisiinislasccesa nes 2 20 


Making, in all, 20 stamp-mills, carrying 280 
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stamps, now in operation. There are, besides 
this, 9 mills, carrying 155 stamps, in course of 
construction within this district, and 5 mills 
with machinery en route to this place, having 
a capacity of 90 stamps. So it seems probable 
that by the 1st of January there will be in op- 
eration in this vicinity upward of 40 stamp- 
mills, working from 550 to 650 stamps. If the 
ore that is being taken out at the various 
mines holds as good as now, it is quite prob- 
able that by next summer there will be 1,000 
stamps in operation. Suppose each stamp to 
crush one ton and a half of $15-ore per day, 
the yield would be $22,500 per day, or $6,750,- 
000 per year of 300 working-days. 

In forming an estimate of the gold prod- 
uct of the Black Hills for 1877, it must be 
borne in mind that the stamp-mills are almost 
a new thing in this country, and that this is 
the first year of quartz or lode mining. It is 
the opinion of those best informed that the 
ore reduced and marketed will bring about 
$1,500,000. As to the placer claims, their yield 
has been less than last year, and will not prob- 
ably exceed $1,000,000, This makes the total 
product of the Black Hills for 1877 about 
$2,500,000, or one-fourth as much as that of 
Colorado. 

As an indication of what the best placers 
are paying, a careful estimate of the best 15 is 
as follows: 


Allen, Florada & Co...$65,000 | Hildebrant & Co...... $50,000 
Johnson & Co........ 70,000 | Simson & Co......... 75,000 
Pierce'’& Co. ......25. 80,000 | Neal & Co............ 6,000 
Scott & Co..........5 30,000 | Neal & Co.......-.... ,000 
Thompson & Co...... 40,000 | Spencer & Morton.... 25,000 
McAleer & Pierce .... 75,000 | John Kane........... 80,000 
Gilmer, Salisbury & J. McAleer........... 80,000 

COr tcc. scescee fers 40,000 | George Stokes........ 80,000 


In October, Deadwood was suffering from 
the concentration of capital and trade at Cen- 
tral City, three miles up the gulch. Nearly all 
the stamp-mills were removing there, most of 
the miners make it their headquarters, and it 
seemed likely soon to absorb Gayville, and 
become the point of supply for the other towns 
and camps. On the other hand, Deadwood 
was making efforts to counteract this tendency, 
and its citizens confidently expected that the 
stamp-mills would, in time, be returned, and 
that the works for crushing low-grade ores 
would be all erected in their town, at the 
mouths of Deadwood and Whitewood Creeks. 
Various railroads are projected to the Black 
Hills; the Covington, Columbus & Black 
Hills line being under construction. 
of a separate territorial government is prev- 
alent among the settlers; and delegates have 
been sent to Washington to urge the scheme 
upon Congress. 

DAVENPORT, EpwarpL., an American act- 
or, died in Canton, Pa., September 1, 1877. He 
was born in Boston, in 1816. He made 
his first appearance on the stage in Providence, 
R. L, in 1836, the play being “‘ A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,” with the elder Booth as Sir 
Giles Overreach, a part in which Mr. Daven- 
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port afterward became famous. He made his 
début in New York City at the Bowery The- 
atre, under the management of Thomas H. 
Hamlin, and in 1838 he first played in Phila- 
delphia, at the Walnut Street Theatre, as Count 
Montalban, in ‘‘The Honeymoon.” He was 
connected chiefly with the Boston theatres, 
until 1867, when he visited England, with Mrs. 
Anna Cora Mowatt, and appeared, on Decem- 
ber 6th of that year, at the Manchester Theatre, 
as Claude Melnotte, Mrs. Mowatt acting Pau- 
line. He supported Macready for two seasons 
while in England, and was very popular at the 
Haymarket Theatre, in London, as William in 
“ Black-Eyed Susan.” While in England he 
married Miss Fanny Vining, a member of a 
well-known English theatrical family, who was 
afterward associated with him in many of his 
starring engagements. After his return to 
America he fulfilled various engagements with 
Wheatley, Jarrett, Wallack, Mark Smith, and 
Mrs. Barrow. In 1859 he became manager of 
the Howard Atheneum, in Boston, and in 1869 
was manager of the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
in Philadelphia. In 1873 he acted at Wood’s 
Museum, in New York, his last appearance in 
that city being in ‘Daniel Druce,” at Booth’s 
Theatre, where, a short time before, he gave 
his masterly impersonation of Brutus during 
the protracted run of “Julius Cesar.” Mr. 
Davenport was one of the most finished actors 
on the American stage; his versatility was 
remarkable, appearing with equal success both 
in tragedy and comedy. His eldest daughter, 
Fanny Davenport, has achieved many profes- 
sional triumphs on the American stage. 
DAVIS, Cuartes Henry, an American naval 
officer, died in Washington, D. C., February 18, 
1877. He was born in Boston, Mass., January 
16, 1807 ; entered the Navy, as midshipman, in 
1823; and from 1844 to 1849 was assistant in 
the Coast Survey. In 1846-’49 he was engaged 
in a survey of the waters about Nantucket, 
in the course of which he discovered the 
‘new south shoal,” and several smaller shoals, 
directly in the track of ships sailing between 
New York and Europe, and of coasting-vessels 
from Boston. These discoveries were thought 


“to account for several wrecks and accidents 


before unexplained, and they called forth the 
special acknowledgments of insurance com- 
panies and merchants. During and after his 
connection with the Coast Survey, he was ap- 
pointed on several commissions to examine the 
harbors of Boston, New York, Charleston, etc. 
These investigations led him to the study of 
the laws of tidal action, the results of which 
are given in his “Memoir upon the Geologi- 
cal Action of the Tidal and other Currents of 
the Ocean ” (“‘ Memoirs of the American Acad- 
emy,” new series, vol. iv.), and the “Law of 
the Deposit of the Flood-Tide ” (“‘ Smithsonian 
Contributions,” vol. iii). The ‘ American 
Nautical Almanac” owes its foundation di- 
rectly to his efforts. He was appointed the 
first superintendent of the work in 1849, and 
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continued at the head of this establishment 
till the autumn of 1856, when he was ordered 
to naval service in the Pacific, as commander 
of the sloop-of-war St. Mary’s. After the 
breaking out of the Civil War he was assigned 
to the Mississippi squadron, of which he was 
appointed flag-officer, May 9, 1862, and on the 
11th repulsed an attack by the Confederate 
flotilla. He in turn attacked the latter, June 
6th, opposite Memphis, capturing or destroy- 
ing all but one vessel; this action was imme- 
diately followed by the surrender of Memphis. 
He then joined Farragut, and was engaged in 
various operations near Vicksburg and in the 
Yazoo River. He was made lieutenant in 1834, 
commander in 1854, captain in 1861, commo- 
dore in 1862, and rear-admiral in 1863. In 
1862 he was appointed chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation ; in 1865-67 he was superintendent 
of the Naval Observatory at Washington, and 
in 1867-69 commander of the South Atlantic 
squadron, after which he resumed his scientific 
duties at Washington. Besides articles on 
“Astronomy” and ‘‘ Geodesy,” he published a 
translation of Gauss’s ‘‘Theoria Motus Cor- 
porum Ceelestium” (Boston, 1858). , 
DELAWARE. There is very little worthy 
of record pertaining to the State of Delaware 
for the year. There was no State election, 
and consequently no political action calling for 
mention. The regular biennial session of the 
Legislature began at Dover on January 3d, and 
continued until March 
21st, but its action was 
of little general im- 
portance. That body 
was unanimously Dem- 
ocratic in both branch- 
es, the Senate consist- 
ing of 8 members, and 
the House of 21. A 
considerable reduction 
in taxation was ef- 
fected ; the principal 
changes in the law be- 
ing a reduction of the 
rate on county assess- 
ments from 10 to 5 
cents on the hundred 
dollars, and of license 
fees to one-half their 
former amount. At- 
tempts were made to 
secure radical changes 
in the laws relating to 
the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and the sub- 
ject occupied a good 
deal of time; but the final result was in- 
significant. The word “citizen” was substi- 
tuted for “freeholder” in the provision re- 
garding applicants for licenses. The payment 
of a tax to the United States for licenses was 
made prima facie evidence of liquor-selling, 
and the transfer of a license to an incoming 
tenant was authorized. These were the princi- 
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pal changes. An insurance law was enacted, 
which requires all companies incorporated out 
of the State to file a copy of their charters with 
the State Auditor, file a statement of their con- 
dition each year, and obtain a certificate au- 
thorizing them to do business in the State. On 
application of 10 or more policy-holders the 
Auditor is requested to make an investigation 
of the condition of any company, and, if found 
insolvent, to cause it to cease doing business in 
the State. There were several bills affecting 
the local government of cities, but such of them 
as passed made no important changes. An act 
was passed for the encouragement of beet- 
sugar culture, but only $300 was appropriated 
for the purpose of distributing seeds and af- 
fording premiums. A commission was ap- 
pointed to carry the act into effect; but it de- 
cided that, as the preparation of the ground 
ought to be made in the autumn, no effort 
should be made to secure results until 1878. 
Meantime, information was to be furnished by 
printed circulars to such as were interested in 
the subject. 

Fruit-raising constitutes one of the most 
prominent industrial interests of Delaware, but 
it is difficult to obtain accurate statistics of the. 
product. We find a statement of the ship- 
ment of 512 car-loads of strawberries over a 
single railroad—the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore—up to June 11th. There is an 
average of about 8,000 quarts in a car-load. 


THE OLD SWEDES CHURCH, WILMINGTON. 


The peach-growers held secret meetings during 
the summer, and, as usual, made efforts to se- 
cure satisfactory arrangements with the rail- 
roads for the transportation of their products 
to market. This was a difficult matter, and 
all causes of complaint were not removed. 
The railroad strikers in July interfered some- 
what with shipment, and the large supply and 
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low prices of the season are said to have made 
the crop, on the whole, unprofitable. 

The peach crop of the year has to be esti- 
mated from the shipments on the various rail- 
roads and lines of water-transportation. It is 
placed at 3,392,293 baskets, including 2,124,102 
shipped by rail, 948,518 by water, and 319,675 
which were canned, dried or otherwise cured. 

Among the new enterprises of the year is 
the projected construction of a branch of the 
Delaware division of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore Railroad, from Dover 
to Rehoboth. The line has been surveyed, and 
its early construction is probable, although 
there is considerable opposition to it, on the 
ground that it will give a practical monopoly 
of transportation in the State to one company. 

As there was no session of the Legislature in 
January, 1878, other official reports are want- 
ing, since they are made to cover periods of 
two years. 

Statistics of the free schools of Delaware, 
from December, 1876, to December, 1877, 
showing the whole number of children between 
the ages of five and twenty-one years, the 
number attending schools, and whole amount 
of school property, are as follows: 


Whole number of white children between the ages of 


five and twenty-one years in New Castle County.... 16,760 
Whole number, etc., in Kent County................. 6,862 
Whole number, etc., in Sussex County............... 8,227 

vk Heer nert erericornc tre 2th) or ck 81,849 
Whole number of white children attending free schools 

in New Castle County.............0....000- sade edack 11,056 
Whole number, ete., in Kent County................. 4,905 
Whole number, etc., in Sussex County............... 6,437 

NOt 652i sicskassssatecd cohascacccbeavescoaeeas 22,398 


Whole number of colored children between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years in New Castle County.... 1,800 


Whole number, etc., in Kent County...............+-+ 1,400 
Whole number, etc., in Sussex County.............+.- 1,100 
yi nonhEeeeROrrer ryt he rere? ree eee 8,800 


Whole number of colored children attending free schools 


in Now Onatle Cotinty .< 2450. accecasecyeeddess ccack 580 
Whole number, etc., in Kent County.............+.008 580 
Whole number, etc., in Sussex County.........--see-0+ 508 

WO. vcctescbcskses secndbays ccdansccsctupewcess 1,663 


Whole amount of school property in New Castle 
GOUREY 3 os saicceeyacvacdcesecsauscosaeuurt: $331,299 04 
Whole amount of school property in Kent County 58,088 00 

bas at of school property in Sussex 
MIGY 5 so vessels svgadetesssceidscdamenoioe ses 


$450,956 64 


succession of the Danish crown by the Treaty 
of London, of May 8, 1852, and by the Danish 
law of succession of July 31, 1853; succeeded 
to the throne on the death of King Frederick 
VII., November 15, 1863; married, May 26, 
1842, to Louise, daughter of Hesse-Cassel. Heir- 
apparent, Prince Frederick, born June 3, 1843 ; 
married, July 28, 1869, to Louisa, only daughter 
of the late King Charles XV. of Sweden; off- 
spring of this union are three sons, born in 
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1870, 1872, and 1876; and a daughter, born in 
1875. The King has a civil list of 500,000 rigs- 
dalers, and the heir-apparent 60,000 rigsdalers. 
The present Ministry was formed on June 11, 
1875, and was, at the close of 1877, composed 
as follows: President of the Council and Min- 
ister of Finance, J. B. S. Estrup; Minister of 
the Interior, E. V. R. Skeel; Minister of Jus- 
tice and Minister for Iceland, J. M. V. Nelle- 
mann; Minister of Worship and Public In- 
struction, J. C. H. Fischer; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, O. D. Baron Rosenérn-Lehn, appointed 
October 11, 1875; Minister of War and of the 
Navy, General J. C. F. Dreyer, appointed July 
28, 1877. 

The area of Denmark proper, inclusive of 
lakes, is 14,753 square miles; of European de- 
pendencies (Faroe Islands and Iceland), 40,268 
square miles; of American possessions, Green- 
land, St. John, St. Thomas, and St. Croix, 759,- 
000 square miles. The population* was, in 1870 
and 1876, as follows: 


| Official Caleu- 

COUNTRY. Census of 1870. inlan, sane: 
Denmark proper.........cseeeses 1,784,741 1,903,000 
Dependencies: 2s steasc. secs ese 127,401 129,300 
T6tal wiss. Jc5c cw coeusas scaes 1,912,142 2,032,300 


In the budget for 1876-77 the receipts were 
estimated at 48,085,953 and the expenditures 
at 46,695,071 crowns. The public debt on March 
31, 1876, amounted to 181,773,245 crowns. 

The following table exhibits the value of 
Danish commerce in the year 1875, value ex- 
pressed in crowns: 


COUNTRIES, Imports. Exports. 

Great Beitallies. oo ick cisccecccacs 68,563,000 | 72,108,000 
GOMANY Satascinesss ayes coeees 883,000 | 48,781,000 

WOU 508 Saas ies cadsasecccees 814,000 666, 
WN OLWEY. vended ties touscde nines’ 7,419,000 | 17,739,000 
MSN Gk Soe ee be chwiew be cciecees 149,000 270,000 
ese dene wekaanech ences ene per Tzin000 

BMG Owe sa ctcda uses tees dees 8,4 1 

WAMU coy So eee ee Seca iceca ese 737 000 46,000 
NOGA sb cawdss cAsesoesecsesce 2.619.000 2,288,000 
Ee a i ere 896,000 651,000 
United States............ceeeeee 2,107,000 133.000 
Danish Antilles.................. TTA, 150,000 
BW bhi asccacas geamaresseccces 627, 16,000 
Bere TARAS Ghee ekcwec esas 623, 523,000 
WIG COUTIFIOR.. sos So cdes cnc cnc 11,812,000 2,033,000 
ROWBLssd 1558s RRbN oR eosin cee 227,744,000 | 170,658,000 


The imports and exports were divided as 
follows among the different classes of goods: 


CLASSES OF GOODS. Imports. Exports. 
Articles of food.............. 67,300,000 134,800,000 
Raw material............... 000, 12,000,000 
Manufactured Biv sbess 80,200,000 16,200,000 
Machinery, instruments, ete..} 18,200,000 7,700,000 

Totelisccccctcapacabans 227,700,000 170,700,000 


The movement of-shipping during the year 
1875 was as follows: 


* For population of the divisions of Denmark proper ana 
the several dependencies, see ANNUAL CyoLopzpta for 1876. 
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SAILING VESSELS. | STEAMERS TOTAL. 
VESSELS. 
Number. Tons, Number. Tons. Number, Tons. 
Coasting vessels....... . 20+. 15,759 185,210 || 6869 178,104 22,628 863,314 
ENTERED | Ocean vessel8 .........+2000+ 14,976 738,190 6,077 $29,164 21,058 1,067,354 
Coasting vessels...........+6 17,461 169,984 || 6,737 166,045 || 24,198 835,979 
CLEARED . j Cueatr VeaNGId Ssh ccace ce. 14,590 179,036 6.125 2291484 20,715 408,520 
The following table exhibits the condition of the commercial navy from 1872 to 1875: 
SAILING VESSELS. | STEAMBOATS. | TOTAL 
DATES. | 
Number, Tons. | Number. | Tons Horse-power, | Number. Tons 
JOT Marcin c tess cbiids Node oss ee 2,655 | 178,444 91 15,688 | 5,748 2,746 | 189,077 
ASTD... Git aie enc bereLb ante lin laced 2629 | 175.657 109 21,602 | 6,912 2.738 | 197259 
WO7E. EW eae co yee ur tces tectea sys 9,728 | 185,219 123 27381 | 7,983 2346 | 212.60 
ISTS, Doosuabiensdss ss duse sae cris easteces 8,031 | 211,165 169 39,478 | 11509 3,200 | 250,643 
Besides, there were, in 1875, 10,920 vessels Folkething. The general depression of busi- 


having each 4 tons or less. The aggregate 
length of railroads in operation on January 1, 
1877, was 1,366.17 kilometres (1 kilometre = 
0.62 English mile), of which 811.25 kilometres 
were state roads, and 554.92 kilometres private 
roads. 

The Danish Legislature met on January 9th. 
The Folkething, or Lower House, organized 
by reélecting its presidents of 1876, Krabbe, 
J. A. Hansen, and Hégsbro. The Folkething 
continued in its opposition to the Government 
in the discussion of the budget. In January 
the Landsthing passed a bill on the third read- 
ing, introducing the metrical system of weights 
and measures in the kingdom, after it had been 
previously passed by the Folkething. The ma- 
jority of the committee were in favor of the 
rejection of the 50,000 crowns demanded by 
the Government for the representation of Den- 
mark at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. A large 
number of Danish manufacturers also protested 
against the participation, and sent an address 
to the King, declaring that 50,000 crowns were 
insufficient for the purpose, and 250,000 crowns, 
the sum which would probably be necessary, 
was too much for the country. At the third 
reading of the budget, the Folkething rejected 
all propositions of the Government, and sanc- 
tioned all the suggestions of its budget com- 
mittee, by a vote of 68 to 25. During the 
general debate of January 29th, the speakers of 
the Left were so excited, that the president 
was forced to call them frequently to order. 
The opposition rejected all plans of com- 
promise, and even went so far as to move 
the indictment of the former ministers, Krieger, 
Holstein-Holsteinborg, Fonnesbech, Hall, and 
Worsaae, for building a new theatre a few years 
previously, without waiting for the consent of 
the Chamber. The motion was carried on Jan- 
uary 30th, and the deputy Horup appointed 
public prosecutor. The session of the Chambers, 
which had been extended for two months on 
December 2, 1876, was extended two more 
months on February 2d, to give the Landsthing 
time to consider the budget as passed by the 


ness caused large numbers of workmen to be 
without employment. To relieve them, it was 
proposed by the Government to advance 1,000,- 
000 crowns to the different communes, to enable 
them to employ those without any other work, 
on public works. The united Left of the Folke- 
thing passed a resolution to make a present of 
this sum to the communes, while the Govern- 
ment proposition was also adopted. In the 
second week of March, the Landsthing returned 
the budget to the Folkething, as originally pre- 
sented by the Government. As the two Cham- 
bers could not agree on the budget, a joint 
committee of both Houses was appointed to 
settle the matter. Of the 30 members of this 
commnittee, 16 belonged to the Government 
party, and 14 to the opposition. The Folke- 
thing, in March, not only granted the 50,000 
crowns demanded by the Government, to 
represent Denmark at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, which it had originally refused, but 
raised it to 125,000 crowns. As the discussions 
were yet unfinished on April 1st, the session 
was again extended till April 15th. The joint 
committee being unable to come to any agree- 
ment, it contented itself by embodying the 
wishes of the two parties in two resolutions, 
which were presented to the two Chambers. 
The resolution in favor of the Government was 
adopted by the Landsthing, and that in favor 
of the opposition by the Folkething. The 
Government, therefore, was foreed to content 
itself with a provisional budget. The session 
of the Chambers was closed, by a royal order, 
on April 4th. 

In the latter part of July, General Haffner, 
the Minister of War, resigned, and General 
Dreyer, the Inspector- General of the Engineer 
Corps, was appointed in his place. 

The Rigsdag was again opened, on October 
1st, by the President of the Ministry, without 
a speech from the throne. On the 2d the Min- 
ister of Finance submitted the budget for 1878- 
79, and shortly afterward that for 1877-78 
to the Folkething. The latter budget was re- 
ferred to a committee of 15, who were to con- 
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fer with the Ministry on the provisional budget, 
and pave the way for the acceptance of the 
definite budget, if the provisional one should 
not be adopted. On October 31st, the report 
of the Finance Committee was brought for- 
ward. The Left, forming the majority of the 
committee, moved that the House should re- 
ject the provisional financial law which was 
attached as a note to the budget of 1877-’78, 
and then pass to the second reading of the 
budget itself. At the same time, the Left 
offered to give a provisional sanction to the 
budget in a form which the Ministry declared 
unacceptable. The Right offered, in case of the 
provisiohal budget passing to a second reading, 
to vote for its preliminary approval in the form 
accepted by the Ministry. On November 7th, 
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the Folkething, after a debate lasting three 
days, refused to sanction the provisional] finan- 
cial law of April 12th. This law was made by 
the Ministry, because the Chambers could not 
agree on a definite budget. The Ministry had, 
however, neglected to have the provisional 
financial law, which was valid up to April 15th, 
renewed by the Chambers; if this had been 
done, much trouble would have been avoided. 
The reason why this step had not been taken 
became known during the debate on the ques- 
tion of sanctioning this law. The Prime Min- 
ister stated that, at the time, the material for 
the new law was ready, but as he, the President 
of the Ministry could not make himself heard 
during the session of March 81st, it had been 
impossible to submit it to the Chambers. As 
soon as the provisional law had been defeated, 
a temporary one was proposed. This did not 
come from the pe eect a member 
of the Folkething, and was passed, after having 
been received in about the same form as the 
budget passed by the Folkething on March 
31st, but which was afterward rejected by the 
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Landsthing. The Government declared itself 
in favor of this temporary law, which was, 
nevertheless, changed by the Landsthing, and 
returned to the Folkething, which restored it 
to its original form, when it was again changed 
by the Upper House. At this stage, a joint 
committee was appointed, which arranged a 
satisfactory compromise bill, which was adopted 
by both Chambers on November 8th. The 
Rigsdag continued its session beyond Decem- 
ber 1st, the day fixed by law for its adjourn- 
ment, with the consent of the King. 

The trial of Messrs. Hall and Worsaae, the 
ex-ministers charged with the misappropriation 
of public moneys, which was resolved upon by 
the Chambers in the beginning of the year, 
came to a hearing before the Supreme Court 
on September 24th, af- 
ter several previous ad- 
journments of the case; 
and, in the beginning of 
October, the court ac- 
quitted the two ex- 
ministers. 

The social democrats, 
who had always been 
very strong in Denmark, 
met with serious re- 
verses. In January, one 
of their leaders, Brix, 
was sentenced to four 
years in the House of 
Correction, for insulting 
the King. On March 
24th, two other leaders, 
MM. Pio and Geleff, 
the so-called “two mar- 
tyrs,” the editors of the 
Social Democrat, sud- 
denly left for parts un- 
known. Great excite- 
ment prevailed when it 
was discovered that they had taken all the 
money on hand, belonging not only to the 
paper but to the various working-men’s build- 
ing societies, the trades unions—in fact, every 
available shilling which had been intrusted to 
them, including even a sum of some 2,000 
dollars belonging to the leader of the female 
socialists, the Swedish Baroness Liliencrantz, 
besides leaving debts calculated at 16,000 to 
20,000 crowns. 

DERVISH PASHA, the commander of the 
Turkish corps at Batum, was born about 1805. 
A Bulgarian by birth, he renounced, at an early 
age, Christianity, and is now a Mohammedan. 
His name first became known in the campaign 
in the Corsan-Dagh, where he so distinguished 
himself by his energy and severity, that the 
conquered Kurds mentioned his name for a 
long time with fear. Under the administration 
of his old comrade, Hussein Avni Pasha, he 
became, in 1878, Minister of War; was then 
for a time Minister of the Navy, and was final- 
ly appointed commander of the troops in Al- 
bania, where he conducted the campaign against 
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Montenegro with decidedly poor luck. After 
having been replaced by Mehemed Ali, he re- 
mained for a time out of favor, and was then 
appointed Governor of Salinica, after the mas- 
sacre in that city. There he remained until 
June, 1877, when he was appointed command- 
er of Batu. 

DEVENS, Cuartezs, Attorney-General of the 
United States, was born at Charlestown, Mass., 
in 1820. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1838, and, after a course in the law school of 
that institution, began practice in Franklin 
County in 1841. He was elected to the State 
Senate in 1846, and was United States Marshal 
from 1849 to 1853, during which time it be- 
came his duty to act officially in the rendition 
of the fugitive slave, Thomas Sims, whose case 
attracted wide attention. Afterward, when 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child was making efforts to 
raise money by subscription to redeem Sims 
from slavery, Mr. Devens wrote to her, saying: 
““Tf you have received any contributions, please 
return them to the donors, as I wish to con- 
tribute the entire sum myself.” In the spring 
of 1861 Mr. Devens entered the army as major, 
and in August became major of the 15th Massa- 
chusetts regiment, which took part in the Pen- 
insular campaign. He was appointed brigadier- 
general in April, 1862, took an active part in 
many of the battles fought in Virginia, and, 
after the fall of Richmond, was made brevet 
major-general of volunteers. He acted as mil- 
itary governor for a year (1865-66) in South 
Carolina; was a judge of the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts from 1867 to 1873, and was 
a justice of the Supreme Oourt of that State 
from 1873 till March, 1877, when he was ap- 
pointed by President Hayes Attorney-General 
of the United States. During the war, General 
Devens distinguished himself as a brave soldier, 
and during his judicial career became known as 
a sound jurist. 

DIPLOMATIO CORRESPONDENCE AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. The relations of the 
United States with other nations were very 
friendly during 1877; and the correspondence, 
which is quite limited, contains nothing of spe- 
cial importance. 

DISCIPLES OF OHRIST. The General 
Christian Missionary Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ met at St. Louis, Mo., October 
25th. Elder W. K. Pendleton presided. Be- 
sides the United States, delegates were present 
from Canada, and one delegate from Australia. 
The report of the Board of Home Missions 
showed that the amount of $45,410.90 had been 
received during the year for the purposes of 
its work, besides which $51,500 had been re- 
ceived in the form of bequests, for missionary 
work, and $11,000 had been subscribed, in 
stock, for the Southern Christian Institute, for 
the education, chiefly, of colored teachers and 
preachers of the Gospel. The total amount of 
money expended for all missionary purposes 
since 1869, when the organization took its 
present name, had been $471,789.73. The to- 
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tal amount of bequests during the same period 
had been $85,744. The total amount received 
from the proceeds of the Hymn-Book fund, 
from collections by the secretary, and contri- 
butions for weak churches, and the Mississippi 
Mission, was $5,532.91. The total number of 
additions to the churches under the care of the 
Board, during the year, had been 8,786; and 
the total number of additions since 1869 was 
43,123. These numbers represent only the 
amounts raised, and the members received into 
the church under the immediate care of the 
Board. It was estimated that the funds raised 
and the additions received in the State Con- 
ventions, apart from the operations of the 
Board, would show nearly equal results. The 
Board of Foreign Missions reported that satis- 
factory progress had been made in all its fields 
of work, particularly in the English and Dan- 
ish missions. A French mission had been con- 
templated for some time, but the financial con- 
dition of the Board had not been such as to 
justify an appropriation for the establishment 
of it. Two missionaries were ready to go, and 
the enterprise was commended to the interest 
of the churches represented in the Conven- 
tion. The report of the Committee on Weak 
Churches gave a discouraging view of the situa- 
tion of many churches, and the proposition 
to institute measures for providing for their 
necessities awakened considerable opposition. 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
met in connection with the meeting of the 
Convention. The secretary reported that 18 
State organizations had been formed, with a 
total of 382 members. The total receipts of 
the Board during the three years in which it had 
been in existence had been $4,936.69. An ac- 
count was given of the work of the Board in 
Jamaica. 

A National Sunday-School Convention was 
also held, in connection with the General Con- 
vention. It recommended to the General Con- 
vention the creation of a Sunday-school board 
of 5 members, whose duty it should be to su- 
perintend and promote the organization of 
Sunday-school work and the publication of 
Sunday-school literature, and the appointment 
of a corresponding secretary, to labor in the 
interest of Sunday-schools among the churches, 
and to promote unity and efficiency of method 
and means in the work. 

DISRAELI, Bensamrn, Earl] of Beaconsfield, 
an English author and statesman, Prime Min- 
ister of England. The career of Mr. Disraeli 
is one of the most extraordinary in English 
history. By genius and energy, unaided by 
wealth or family connections, he has made him- 
self leader of the House of Commons, minis- 
ter of finance in the most commercial of coun 
tries, and twice prime minister of one of the 
mightiest of modern empires. He was born 
in London, December 21, 1805, and is the eld- 
est son of Isaac Disraeli, the author of “ Ouri- 
osities of Literature,” and other works. His 
mother’s maiden name was Baseri. He re- 
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ceived his education at home, from his father, 
and from private tutors. An intimate friend 
of his father, an eminent solicitor, who had 
a great practice, and no son of his own, wished 
to make Benjamin the heir of his business, and 
took him into his office for a time. But the 
young Disraeli did not like the life of a lawyer, 
and was not ambitious of success in that di- 
rection. He therefore abandoned the solici- 
tor’s office, with its brilliant prospect of wealth 
and reputation, and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. His personal beauty, refined manners, 
and remarkable powers of conversation, soon 
made him a favorite in society. 

At the age of nineteen he visited Germany, 
and on his return to England published, in 
1826-27, his famous novel “ Vivian Grey,” the 
chief characters in which were faithful pict- 
ures of himself, and of persons well known 
in English society. The originality, vivacity, 
and wit of this book gave it great celebrity, 
and it was translated into the principal lan- 
guages of Europe. It is said, by several of his 
biographers, that at this period he was made 
editor of a daily paper called “‘ The Represent- 
ative ;” but this is not true. In 1828 he pub- 
lished, in one volume, “‘ The Voyage of Captain 
Popanilla,” a gay and good-humored but flimsy 
satire, which met with little success. The 
next year he commenced an extended tour in 
Italy, Greece, Albania, Syria, Egypt, and Nu- 
bia, and returned in 1831. Shortly afterward 
he published his second fashionable novel, 
“‘The Young Duke,” and in the following year 
another novel, “‘ Contarini Fleming, a Psycho- 
logical Autobiography,” which Heinrich Heine 
pronounced to be “one of the most original 
works ever written,” and which received high 
praise from Goethe, and from Beckford, the 
author of “‘Vathek.” Its subject is the de- 
velopment of the poetical nature, and it con- 
tains brilliant sketches of Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. The author 
himself has said of it recently, “It would have 
been better if a subject so essentially psycho- 
logical had been treated at a more mature 
period of life.” At this time Disraeli made his 
first attempt to enter Parliament. He pre- 
sented himself to the electors of High Wy- 
combe, Buckinghamshire, near his father’s resi- 
dence, as a Tory-Radical, and was defeated by 
the Whig candidate. In December, 1834, he 
was again defeated in Wycombe. He next ap- 
peared in May, 1835, at Taunton, as a thorough- 
going Conservative. It was on this occasion 
that, when charged by somebody in the crowd 
with “O’Connellism,” he called the great Irish 
agitator a “bloody traitor;” to which Mr. 
O’Connell made the retort, ‘‘ For aught I know, 
the present Disraeli is the true heir-at-law of 
the impenitent thief who died on the cross.” 
Disraeli challenged O’Connell’s son, Morgan 
O’Connell, who had taken up his-father’s quar- 
rel; but the challenge was not accepted. 

In the mean while Disraeli wrote and pub- 
lished several books, ‘‘ The Wondrous Tale of 
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Alroy,” an Oriental romance of extraordinary 
eloquence and power, depicting the adventures 
of a prince of the house of David, who, in the 
twelfth century, proclaimed himself the Mes- 
siah, and called the Jews of Persia to arms, 
appeared in 1833, accompanied by “ The Rise 
of Iskander,” a tale founded on the revolt of 
the famous Scanderbeg against the Turks in 
the fifteenth century; a political pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ What is He?” in 1834, in which he tried 
to explain his political views ; ‘‘ The Revolution- 
ary Epic,” and “The Crisis Examined,” in the 
same year; and a “ Vindication of the English 
Constitution,” in 1835. In 1836 he published 2 
series of letters in the London 7imes, under the 
signature of ‘‘Runnymede,” which were read’ 
with great interest on account of their remarka- 
ble wit and sarcasm. Toward the close of the 
same year he published a love story, “‘ Henrietta 
Temple;” and in the spring of 1837 appeared 
“ Venetia,” a novel, in which he portrayed the 
characters and appearance of Lord Byron and 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. At last he achieved 
the great object of his ambition. In the first 
Parliament of the reign of Victoria, being then 
thirty-two years of age, he obtained a seat 
as representative of the Conservative borough 
of Maidstone. His maiden speech was a fail- 
ure; the House refused to listen, and clamored 
him down in the rude English fashion. He 
closed in the following words: ‘I am not 
surprised at the reception I have experienced. 
I have begun several times many things, and 
Ihave often succeeded at last. I will sit down 
now, but the time will come when you will 
hear me.” In July, 1839, this prediction began! 
to be fulfilled; he made a speech which was 
listened to with attention, and praised for its 
ability. In that year he published his five-act 
tragedy ‘‘ Count Alarcos,” founded on an old 
Spanish ballad, and in the same year contract- 
ed a most fortunate marriage with the wealthy 
widow of Wyndham Lewis, his friend and col- 
league in the representation of Maidstone. 
The happy influence of this union upon his 
career he has himself acknowledged, in the 
graceful dedication of one of his novels to a 
‘perfect wife.” 

In 1841 he was elected from the borough of 
Shrewsbury, and in 1841 published ‘ Conings- 
by; or, The New Generation,” which achieved 
great success, and had a wide circulation. The 
cause of its extraordinary popularity, apart 
from its great literary merit, was the fact of 
its principal characters being drawn from well- 
known persons then living. It was regarded 
also as an exposition of the views and designs of 
the famous half literary, half political party 
then attracting public attention under the name 
of “ Young England,” of which Disraeli was one 
of the most conspicuous leaders. -In 1845 he 
published “ Sibyl; or, The Two Nations,” which ' 
depicts, with much care, the condition of the 
English people at that period, and especially 
the Chartist agitation. In 1847 he was re- 
turned as one of the members from Bucking- 
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hamshire, and in the same year he published 
‘‘ Txion in Heaven,” with other tales; and also 
‘‘Tancred; or, The New Crusade,” in some 
respects the best of his novels. He himself 
says, in the preface to his collected works 
(1870), that ‘‘ Coningsby,” “Sibyl,” and Tan- 
cred,” form a trilogy, the object of which 
was to delineate the origin and character of 
English political parties. 

He now began to take a leading part in the 
House of Commons. His severe attacks on Sir 
Robert Peel, for alleged treachery to his party 
in the adoption of his free-trade policy, are 
among the most remarkable speeches in the 
annals of thé British Legislature. They estab- 
lished Disraeli’s reputation as one of the most 
powerful debaters and keen and polished satir- 
ists in that body. In 1849 he became the rec- 
ognized leader of the Conservative party in 
Parliament. A biography of his father, Isaac 
Disraeli (1849), and a memoir of his personal 
and political friend, Lord George Bentinck 
(1852), were his next literary productions. In 
March, 1852, in the first Derby administration, 
he received the appointment of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was made a member of the 
Privy Council, and became leader of the minis- 
terial party in the House of Commons. He 
went out of office with the rest of the Derby 
ministry, in December of the same year. In 
February, 1858, when Lord Derby again ac- 
cepted the task of forming a new cabinet, 
after the downfall of Lord Palmerston, Disraeli 
again became Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
February, 1859, he brought forward an elabo- 
rate plan of electoral reform, a principal feat- 
ure of which was the extension of the suf- 
frage to the whole body of the educated class, 
without regard to property. The bill was de- 
feated in the House of Commons, March 31st, 
and Parliament was dissolved April 23d. The 
Derby administration retained its place till 
June 11th, when the new Parliament passed 
a vote of want of confidence, and the ministry 
resigned. It was succeeded by the Palmer- 
ston-Russell cabinet, and on the death of Lord 
Palmerston, October 18, 1865, by the Russell- 
Gladstone ministry, which remained in power 
till June, 1866, when, owing to the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the reform bill proposed by them, 
a vote of want of confidence was passed, and 
they resigned. Disraeli, during this period, 
was the leader of the opposition in the House 
of Commons. A new ministry was formed 
July 6th, the Earl of Derby being Prime Minis- 
ter, and Disraeli Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was the chief supporter of the reform bill, 
signed by the Queen, August 15, 1867, which 
extended the right of suffrage to all house- 
holders in a borough, and to every person 
in a county who had a freehold of 40s. The 
Earl of Derby resigning in February, 1868, 
Disraeli became Prime Minister; but a majority 
in Parliament was opposed to the position 
which the ministry took on the question of 
disestablishing the Church of Ireland, Parlia- 
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ment was dissolved, but the new election 
showed a strong majority for the opposition ; 
and, without waiting for its meeting, Disraeli, 
with his colleagues, resigned, December 2, 1868, 
and was succeeded as Prime Minister by Mr. 
Gladstone. 

In 1870, Disraeli published ‘ Lothair,” a 
politico-religious novel, aimed at the Fenians, 
Communists, and the Jesuits. It had a great 
success, its circulation in the United States 
alone exceeding 80,000 copies. In 1868 he 
was offered a peerage by the Queen, which he 
declined for himself, but accepted for his wife, 
who was made Viscountess Beaconsfield, on 
November 28th of that year. She died De- 
cember 23, 1872. In February, 1874, the par- 
liamentary elections having resulted in a Con- 
servative majority, Mr. Gladstone resigned, 
and Mr. Disraeli again became Prime Minister. 

On February 17, 1876, Mr. Disraeli intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Commons, to 
authorize the Queen to take, in addition to her 
other titles, that of ‘‘ Empress of India.” After 
much opposition the bill became a law, April 
27th. On the 16th of August, Mr. Disraeli 
was raised to the peerage, with the title of 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 

DOMINION OF CANADA. The year was 
marked by the close of the proceedings of the 
Fisheries Commission, under the Treaty of 
Washington, which had been in session for 
some time at Halifax. 

The fishery question dates from the article 
in the Treaty of 1783, which conceded to the 
Americans the right to fish in the Gulf, the 
Grand Bank, and all other banks and waters in 
the deep sea; and the liberty to fish on certain 
British coasts, and in certain waters within the 
territorial jurisdiction of Great Britain, with 
liberty also to land on British coasts for drying 
and curing purposes. This article gave rise to 
no dispute until 1814, when, in negotiating the 
Treaty of Ghent, the British Commissioners 
maintained that the war had destroyed its va- 
lidity. The Americans, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the fishery rights secured them by 
the Treaty of Independence were irrevocable 
and inalienable. The rival diplomatists left the 
question open, and nothing was said of it in 
the Treaty of Ghent. The controversy was re- 
vived in 1815, and an attempt was made to 
settle it in 1818 by the convention of that year, 
which granted the Americans the right to fish 
in the deep sea, and todry and cure on British 
coasts, as by the Treaty of 1783, while they re- 
nounced all claim to fish within three marine 
miles of the British coasts, bays, creeks, or 
harbors ; still retaining, however, the right to 
enter such coasts, bays, etc., for shelter, repair- 
ing damages, and purchasing wood. 

This agreement did not allay the dispute, 
and the fishery question was embittered by the 
Canso and headland questions, involving, prac- 
tically, the right of Americans to fish in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy, and 
the Bay Chaleur. This dispute, so far as it re- 
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lates to the Bay of Fundy, was submitted to 
arbitration in connection with the seizure of 
the Washington, and was decided in favor of 
this country. 

Angry contentions continued from 1824 to 
1854, when the rival claims of New England 
and the Colonists were amicably adjusted by the 
Reciprocity Treaty. In 1866 that agreement 
was abrogated, and American and Canadian in- 
terests were again placed in conflict. Oanada, 
at the instance of the Imperial Government, 


adopted a license system, but soon tired of the 
trouble and expense it entailed. Matters re- 
mained in that condition until the Treaty of 
Washington, in 1871, when an attempt was 
made to settle the dispute definitely. By that 
instrument the fisheries of both countries were 
thrown open reciprocally; but, inasmuch as it 
was asserted by England that the privileges she 
accorded were of greater value than those given 
in return, the subject was referred to a commis- 
sion, to be composed of one commissioner from 
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the United States:and one from Great Britain, 
and a third to be nominated by the Emperor 
of Austria. 

After a delay of nearly 6 years the Com- 
mission was organized, the three arbitrators be- 
ing Mr. De Forse, Sir A. T. Galt, and ex-Judge 
Kellogg, of Massachusetts. Judge Foster, as- 
sisted by R. H. Dana, Jr., and others, had charge 
of the American case. The interests of Canada 
were confided mainly to Mr. Doutre, an emi- 
nent lawyer of Montreal. 

The British case was divided into two parts— 
one concerning Canada, the other Newfound- 
land. It held, in effect, that the privilege of 
fishing in American waters is worthless, and 
claimed an award of $12,000,000 for the use by 
Americans of the Canadian inshore fisheries 
for 12 years—the period of the treaty—and of 
$2,280,000 for the use of the Newfoundland 
fisheries. The American case denied substan- 
tially these claims. The Commission awarded 
Great Britain the sum of $5,500,000, to be paid 
within a year. 

The timber-trade of the year has been far 
from satisfactory. While the railways are mak- 
ing better returns, the shipping.interest has not 
found the year quite so advantageous. Some 
of the manufacturers are in an unsatisfactory 
state, principally through the competition of 


surplus American stock. In others, notably the 
boot and shoe trade, there are both activity and 
progress. The coal-trade of Nova Scotia con- 
tinues depressed. 

In 1875 there were 1,968 failures, with lia- 
bilities $28,843,967. In 1876 there were 1,728 
failures, liabilities $25,517,991. In 1877 the 
failures numbered 1,890, liabilities $25,510,147. 
There is an increase over 1876 in the amount of 
liabilities in each province save Quebec and 
Nova Scotia, although the increase in New 
Brunswick is principally chargeable to the dis- 
astrous fire in St. John. The average of lia- 
bilities per failure in 1877 was $13,497, against 
$14,767 in 1876. 

A satisfactory treaty was completed in Sep- 
tember between the Dominion Government and 
the Blackfeet Indians, by which the Indians 
cede a large tract of valuable territory to the 
Canadian Government. In return for the re- 
linquishment of the Indian rights to the terri- 
tory ceded, the Commissioners promised, on be- 
half of the Canadian Government, to set aside 
a certain reservation for each band of Indians, 
giving to each family of five persons one square 
mile of land; and, in addition, each chief is to 
receive a present of $25 in cash, a coat, and a 
Queen’s silver medal. Four head men of each 
band are to receive each $15 in cash and a coat, 
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while the remainder of the band, men, women, 
and children, are to receive each $12. There 
is also promised to each band a present of am- 
munition, blankets, and various miscellaneous 
articles; and thereafter the following annual 
payments: To each chief, $25; each head man, 
$15; and to all others, irrespective of age, $5 
per head. The chiefs and head men are to re- 
ceive, moreover, every third year, a suit of 
clothing ; and there is to be distributed yearly 
to each band included in the treaty ammuni- 
tion and twine to the value of $750. The In- 
dians are to receive agricultural implements, 
seed grain and potatoes, cattle, and carpenters’ 
tools. The Government undertakes to estab- 
lish a school on each reservation when the In- 
dians become settled and ready for instruction. 
The Indians are guaranteed the right of hunt- 
ing, trapping, and fishing on the ceded lands, 
subject to such regulations as the Government 
may devise. The Indians pledge themselves to 
observe the conditions of the treaty, and con- 
duct themselves as loyal subjects of the Queen. 
They promise to obey the laws by maintaining 
peace and order among themselves and with 
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the other tribes, and also with all the subjects 
of her Majesty, and not to molest travelers or 
other persons. They agree to assist all officers 
of the Queen in bringing to justice any Indian 
guilty of violating the laws. 

The several tracts of northwest territory, as 
surrendered by separate Indian treaties, may 
be generally described as follows: Treaty No. 
1, effected August 3, 1871, Province of Mani- 
toba, 18,600 square miles. Treaty No. 2, ef- 
fected August 21, 1871, adjoining and north- 
west of Manitoba, 32,000 square miles. Treaty 
No. 3, effected October 3, 1873, east of Mani- 
toba, and extending to the limits of Ontario, 
49,700 square miles. Treaty No. 4, effected 
September 15, 1874, and supplementary treaty, 
September 21, 1874, west of treaty No. 2, 
south of South Saskatchewan, and extending 
from Lake Winnipeg, goes southwest to the Cy- 
press Hills, 75,700 square miles. Treaty No. 5, 
effected September 20, 1875, and supplementary 
treaty, September 24, 1875, embracing territory 
generally surrounding Lake Winnipeg, 102,000 
square miles. Treaty No. 6, effected in 1876, 
territory traversed by the main Saskatchewan, 
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extending from treaty No. 5 to the Rocky 
Mountains, 120,000 square miles. Treaty No. 
", effected September, 1877, embracing the 
country between the Oypress Hills and the 
Rocky Mountains, and extending northerly 
from the international boundary to the south- 
erly boundary of treaty No. 6, 51,000 square 
miles. Total, 440,000 square miles. 

The annual report of the Postmaster-General 
shows that the number of letters carried in 
1877 was 45,510,000 ; postal cards, 5,450,000 ; 


registered letters, 1,842,000 ; free letters, 1,096,- 


000; newspapers and periodicals, 39,000,000 ; 
books and miscellaneous articles, 4,638,000, and 
90,000 parcels. The income for the year was 
$1,501,134, and the expenditures $2,075,618. 
Nearly $7,000,000 passed through the money- 
order office in the course of the year. The 
number of miles of mail-travel was 15,126,676. 

There are 416 light-house stations in the Do- 
minion, showing 509 lights. , 

The following table exhibits the commerce 
of the Dominion, by provinces, for the year 
ending June 30, 1876: 
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provinens rout tor, | tat rope | Eats, |. 

COntarlon. ccs co ssn cee a cencdeswsesie es $24,782,744 $37,559,446 7,687,738 $4,403,632 18 
ODO. Scicor esses cnesicicse secausesceee 87,876,815 85,035,091 36,156,665 5,108,827 22 
INGUS SOOtIAS or cece stom suis cela scesa se tvs "164, 8.596, 8,711,966 1,233,518 26 
New Brunswick.........ccccccccccccccces 5,950,824 5,885,154 6,113,768 1,043,915 28 
MANICODA: 5 ox 'ec's sicntes ce scssewecs venleipes 770,188 1,803,651 1,735,42T 258,045 83 
British’ Colambia..: ssscc<-cGece acne stuns ‘ 2,755,787 2,996,996 944.975 488,384 52 
Prince: Edward Islands. os... si.sscceces ae 1,665,519 833, 1,382,679 293,547 71 
Northwest Territories.......... SOR ey Hn mececiaros A | ORE Se es Sth Reto 8,243 48 
PL OtAlO eos ce esis esie ste sae Piece as $80,966,435 $93,210,346 $94,733,218 $12,833,114 48 


The total commerce of the Dominion for nine fiscal years has been as follows: 


Entered for 
YEARS, Total Exports. Total Imports. Consumption. Duty. 

INES 3S 050s See ssee Saute uae Sac 7,567,888 73,459,644 $71,985,306 $8,819,431 63 
1809 cc caaeiss seevivesvecreseneescces 60,474,781 70,415,165 67,402,170 8,298,909 
ASO ns eens tpcudoregniscencccuce oe 73,573,490 74,814,339 71,237,603 9,462,940 44 
ASUL Se cceceknseenessner se. Seiseeecs 74,173,618 96,092,971 86,947,482 11,843,655 75 
ASTER Sx ccucewcnnisesiss eeccccne ee 639, 111,430.52T 107,709,116 13.045,493 50 
SOUS iran catebacnceerees ccascecuane 89,789,922 128,011,281 127,514,594 13, 017, Sos 17 
1874. bi ees on kb howwes.ce Aisne Ve ewes 89,351,928 128,213,582 127,404,169 14.421 
MSlWicwacacenccoewe tassel tosses ce :886,979 123,070,283 119,618,657 15361382 12 
DIG soniss ccawedwcecs Sass heseseeecd 80,966,485 93,210,346 733,218 12,833,114 48 

Aggregate for nine years...... $686,424,704 $898,718,138 $874,552,315 $107,104,540 47 


The values of exports and goods entered for consumption, by countries, for four fiscal years, 


are given below : 


EXPORTS. 
COUNTRIES TO WHICH. 1878. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Great Britain: 25 sso ce sc ecens atcpenwe $38,743,848 $45,003,882 $40,032,902 $42,740,060 
42,072,526 36,224,311 29,911,983 29,916,876 
31,907 267,212 212.767 553,935 
76,553 65,511 91,019 125,768 
25,080 960 7 9,41T 
191,156 198,463 170.784 2, 
177,232 190,211 170,408 142,787 
13,142 14.905 287 30,81 
17,754 ; 59, 18,825 
Briteh 3 North American Provinces. 2,800,555 1,569,079 1,901,831 1,900,891 
British West Indies.. sede 1,969,543 1,997,078 2.283.978 2.148.491 
Spanish “ 1,624,191 1,255,121 1,042,001 1,146,129 
French 299, 880, 871,477 292,995 
Other West India islands. 94,950 145,9' 248, 87,705 
South America........ 1,285,484 1,212,978 T85,19T 209 
_— and Japan 46,466 39,222 87,046 23,075 
Boeke 41,822 98,733 181,938 79,643 
South Africa. . 4,978 8,316 80,834 23,964 
Other countries .............. 272,976 8,855 818,577 914,309 
PROCS 5 o's'o/ gs to cicailadcese sacs cch ahs $89,789,922 $89,351,928 $77,886,979 $80,966,435 
GOODS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 
COUNTRIES FROM WHICH. 1878. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Great Britain............. SSO OOC ET POCO $68.522,776 $63,076 4387 $60,347,067 $40,734,260 
Mnitet States). os .ic. 27 anaes seesesase cas 47,735,678 54,283,07: 50,805,820 46,070,083 
EAE aR ARES PONV MOLES 023,288 302, 1,941,298 1,840,877 
CIGPMENY. 5.55.2 ia sid sccen ns dedockoceccnee se 1,059,925 956,917 48, 482, 
PIPRUE > cdscsscg cab e seca cate ocek ee saaesenes 477,886 458,067 882,484 436,084 
Portugal............ ofa ae ea Tene 5, 100,544 66,006 71,655 
UD Renan renee neers 52,425 46,085 958 40,412 
WORN ows 5'os Seu cbietse ct ets ooes estes okt 216,628 256,188 231,779 267,079 
SOIR Soa cs 55 inn ences cde $46,702 293, QS 111 861: 
British North American Provinces........... 1,808.997 x 904, TT4,586 
British West Indies.................--22+-- 964,005 919,517 1,028,148 
po Gniawi eee wa eaeseewaeaecne's 1,143,241 840,235 1,116,440 631,140 
ER ERENT RIGO A 43.412 30,502 46, 47,158 
Other t West India IslaNGB? oo ee5 tos 5 des cece 24,274 17,479 68,969 
BOM EAMIERRG i eccccccs ocseseeseescosess 416,199 473, 278,796 287,553 
China and Japan........ Seieddstiaake Sai 1,663,390 1,224,506 if 948,239 
Switzerland........ Wwevenetenvbes Saenos scene 120,514 139,674 116,128 56,168 
Australia......... SHitac¥cur set; casseeatc 352 BeOS oe 
South Africa .............. SES ae eota 97,999 pS 878,716 290,359 
Other ComDeriae Gos vines oo es cvecbectee cscs 293,871 396,839 247,617 456,158 
WARM 0 tieeskaos co Ser reas $127,514,594 $127,404,169 $119,619,657 $94,733,218 
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The exports for the year ending June 30, 1876, are thus classified : 
Produce, ; Not Produce. Total. 
Produce Of the mines. o.ccccee sas sisi tics ccceeseeasise 3,731,827 
Produce Of tho fisheries. cc.ccocssaecccc saiscwcicslswes beeen va been 
Produne of the Sxoltic-5 <2. ceseessencesncends vans 20,128,064 209,405 20;337,469 
Animals and their produce........sccsssseeeeeeee, 13,517,654 1,030,599 14,548,253 
Agricultural products...........ssseeeesseeeeeecees 21,189,665 5,169,024 26,308,689 
Bh mintiatUEod’ ooo coo cel sase ewes bicache vassee sk. 5,353,367 619.546 5,972,913 
Miscellaneous articles..........s.sceseeeccecsecesees 490,2 150,180 *640,4 
Yn Back Sy pe nee RO 69,861,849 2 
Ooinand “bulllon 2s 4a 0. acacacsacscpescsane cxtees Bre e, een bteectes eee nat 
Estimated amount short returned at inland ports....|..........0s.ccccecess|scceseecsersececccess 2,629,588 
EONS Io DAE ny A RE a En ROE TARR ROS PURER Orne RDS OR Reo ed 154 ae R En APS $80,966,435 
The number of coastwise arrivals during the 
year was 31,302, tonnage 5,167,528; depart- dad brea tiagan aes 
ures, 80,273, tonnage 5,183,411. The number New Brunswick............. 1,154 824,518 
of vessels built during the year ending Decem- nigh BScotia......0.e+++000. ped pedo 
s ODOC ccsnctacews ‘ 22s, 
ber 31, 1876, was as follows: Ontarton:: tess acess 889 123.947 
= Prince Edward Island 838 50,692 
PROVINCES. Vessels, Tons. British Columbia 40 8,809 
MAnItGbM. 8 oe3k oe cc tee eee 2 178 
New Brunswick............. 61 81,040 | 
Nova Scotia......cc..cccseee 194 58,771 Total.......+++eeeee++- 7,192 1,260,893 
roenes ede we eile te cision ose we ye 17,800 
Se ee a iserh This is an increase over the preceding year 
British Columbis.....«... Sa 1 121 of 240 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
Go eae ak 127,100 55,828, The subjoined table, showing the sea- 


The number of vessels on the registry books 
of the Dominion on the last mentioned date 
is shown in the following table : 


going tonnage, and tonnage of steamers over 
100 tons register, of each of the maritime 
states of the world, for 1876, is given for pur- 


poses of comparison : 


Net Tonnage 
Gross Tonnage | Net Tonnage | Sailing Ves- Total Net 
NATIONALITY, Steamers, of St of St Ath se Sa To 
British, including Colonies................- 8,299 8,362,992 2,216,606 20,265 5,807,865 | 8,028,971 
AM GMCNiE or. 5h ar cee te Re tose seen 605 189,728 489,517 7,288 2,390,521 2,880,038 
WMOFwepian. i. 0 sir see st oeaeaitadsure cece 122 874 89,420 4,749 1,410,903 1,450,323 
Mialian 36555. os cdc oeninscecaseesec Sees 114 97,582 62,929 4,601 1,292,076 1,855,005 
Carman. io Fee eco ieoaeeceseeeeess 226 226,888 176,322 8,456 875,995 1,052,817 
Weather iesscuuheak vonehaenceasOnsee 814 834, 219,600 8,558 25,048 944, 
SPODUG hyo cae ccs sic cwicivin sc cdiveviviies es cis ois es 230 176,250. 118,262 2,915 557,820 675,582 
Binteliec caisc ceccticcesee conse reese estes 126 134,600 85,708 1,482 899,993 696 
UBIAT i550 sicis suede e vote wees aad cuciic sso 151 105,962 69,107 1,785 891,952 461,059 
Swodlilt osc 2 stones coe cae oedasveaenes 219 88,660 549 2,121 899,128 458,677 
ROOK Niessen eee acne es Seseleenes 11 7,133 4,636 2,121 426,905 431,54 
Awmntilan s6 257 oN noses beanie tener enocees 78 81,269 53,7038 988 8, 892,38T 
Weaniehi: 35.752. sccwescuse ee apacias so ealssai 8T 60,697 40,957 1,848 188,958 229,910 
South; American -24.<22 oc. sadecccdecs<caees 81 59,623 40.162 273 95,459 185,621 
Portuguese..........4. Banoo naa tase se eeas 26 22,27T 15,695 456 107,016 122,714 
Turkish and Egyptian...........00-.seesee 80 28,264 19,144 805 48,289 67,433 
Central Americal......0..scccscesccescees 6 8,182 2,058 153 57,944 60,002 
Dblplan os ors ee a Peek etlo eos eee 85 700 28,568 54 23,344 51,912 
Malas ASS eric toes ccuseelecceenes eee 11 10,877 6,598 42 16,019 22,617 
SROtA) 2 sae coe s ae eelccs cereeeaeses 5,771 5,686,842 8,748,589 58,205 | 15,552,014 | 19,801,453 


The value of the fisheries for the season 
1876 was $11,147,590, viz.: Nova Scotia, 
$6,029,050; New Brunswick, $1,953,888; Que- 
bec, $2,097,667; Ontario, $437,230; Prince 
Edward Island, $494,967; British Columbia 
and Manitoba, $135,288. The total product 
exceeds that of 1875 by upward of $500,000. 

The Dominion Government has seven public 
establishments devoted to the artificial repro- 
duction of fish, as follows: at Newcastle, On- 
tario; Sandwich, Ontario ; Tadousac, Quebec ; 
Gaspé Basin, Quebec; Restigouche, Quebec ; 
Bedford, Nova Scotia; Miramichi, New Bruns- 
wick. ‘These are employed chiefly in hatching 
white-fish and salmon eggs. 

The number of applications for patents in 
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1876 was 1,548; patents granted, 1,882; cave- 
ats, 185; transfers of patents registered, 761; 
designs registered, 47; trade marks registered, 
238; copyrights registered, 178; timber marks 
registered, 17. Of the patentees, 575 were Cana- 
dians, and 736 residents of the United States. 
The immigrants who enter Oanada are di- 
vided into two classes—those who come with 
intention to settle, and those who simply 
make use of the Canadian route for the pur- 
ose of proceeding to the Western States. 
They may, therefore, be properly described as 
immigrants and immigrant passengers. The 
following table shows the relative numbers of 
these, as they have been reported, from 1866 
to 1876, inclusive : 
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Immigrant Passen- teint t Settlers 
YEARS. gers for Western gran 

States. in Canada. 
1866. .....cccccscccscecs 41,704 10,091 
1867... . ccc ccvccccce owe 47,212 1 
WSES... .ccdcccccccccesces 58,683 12,765 
AGADS coisas bsg aveweene 57,202 : 
1870... .ccccccccccccewces 44,313 . 24,706 
WSTI eo occiccss cece ensecene 87,949 27,773 
7 SRE RON PE 52,608 36,578 
STS. voce vicceveresvccsc 49,059 50,050 
1874. ee tae 40,649 | 89,373 
18%... cccccwneccccccoes F 9,214 27,382 
NOTES ccs ocpeekeeseins 10,916 25, 


These figures include the special Mennonite 
and Icelandic immigration (to Manitoba) during 
the year last named; the former numbering 
1,857 and the latter 1, 156. The Indian popula- 
tion of the Dominion in 1876 was as follows: 


PROVINCES. Indian Population. 
Ontario? ooo caticlesnee Be ae sean oe Oe 15,549 
Qe see cas ke aes oe eee 10,804 
INGWR BODUS cnc s scee cc acsacivecewescsbcesicens se 2,091 
New ey rele te Setacetdaeccepascaes: -ayaeO 
Prince Edward Island... ........-..csccccceccesese 299 
Manitoba and ney Ne reieust Territories............ - 25,945 
British Columbia s, c2iccccice.- 00 cascis creer accsscessiee - 82,020 
Boupnert's Land 52 oo c5 sos cccc as cvccsecesticnscccse «- 4370 

LUGS, costccaiclescacce eeretcctceccscescsves 92,518 


The inland revenue during the year ending 
June 80, 1876, was $6,376,332, of which the 
sum of $5, 538, "OTT was from excise. Of this, 
spirits represented $3,099,893 ; tobacco, $1,- 
775,450 ; malt, $327,709 ; petroleum, $285,553. 
The following were the transactions of the 
savings banks of the Dominion from July 1, 
1875, to June 30, 1876: 


DEPOSITS. 
CLASS. 
Balances July 1, 1875. Cash. Interest allowed. Total, 
Pn Mlleb sss ec toss ceeenedsiaesescasseeeee 2,936,090 48 $1,726,204 00 $110,116 08 $4,762,410 56 
eS a Ea te avenaaecas pai 158,540 77 188,928 49 6,329 89 358,799 15 
ton usvsutiduused Sask seneadeeseuaeess 191 58,29 1,648 67 99,139 84 
Nova Scotia.......... peienieeses sieece essere 1,610,254 31 1,208,548 75 64,922 883,725 56 
GW PHOMEWI oon oe oSiasnscsnandv an sess 1,195,704 42 799 14 46,909 96 1,929,413 52 
British Columbis..............scseescescees 889,869 39 878,147 66 46,461 07 1,809,478 12 
Prince Edward Island........+...+s++0+ 846,530 56 211,949 00 12,300 18 510,779 74 
Wath 3S Fs ios esters veweeas Ae $7,171,181 20 $4,948,876 44 $298,688 85 | $12,408,745 99 
CLASS. Withdrawals. Balances June 30, 1876. Total. 
Post-Office Lic ciiewdsecbames aces $2,021,457 97 $2,740, 902 59 $4,762,410 56 
Toronto........ Puedautat Capeghon tecess ioe 186,009 85 "167,789 853,799 15 
Winni " Sone uaspises cosa 8,458 40.688 75 99,189 34 
Nova Bootle... ..csgcscssseveeves Syiscsestee tases 1,211,687 05 1,672,038 51 9,383,725 56 
New Brunswiok....osiscssscvsvcessce pureetieeints 39,986 22 1,189,427 30 1,929,413 52 
British Columbia dg tp Abia aed sa tecanen ds 881,523 15 927,954 97 1,809,478 12 
Prince Edward Tsland.......<scvesecsessescesccess 10 07 269 "ST0,779 74 
Total. 35.05% ctereee sive vebaes ekseecs $5,364,627 90 $7,044,118 09 $12,408,745 99 
The debt of Canada on July 1, 1876, was as FLIED 
follows: 

LIABILITIES, Consolidated fend. cs. $22,587,591 $24,488,372 
Without interest. ..../.0..s<ssseseseees acti 109,916 85 Loans................+.... 1 6 *4,772,798 
At 4 per cent, interest. ahoinaeeek tee Sra ust 90T 35 Premium and’ discount ioan a ‘ 

ete etcatescccdecte: AGRSLGIT 45. ACCOUNL. .....ccecccecceee eee eeecees 315,654 

“ . bs ee ee ecsocvee 88,828,246 TL Open ROCOUNES. « .<.20060% s00- 4,397,505 18,499,01T 

Total debt. ---.+.++++ esesceee easee $161,204,687 86 Total. ........-++--+- $43,922,068 | $43,075,841 

‘otal interest... sdaGesios gevadi.  SUORLR Oe ; - 

Average rate of interest.....- aaa Pe 88, 4is Among the items of expenditure were $11,- 
122,359 charges for debt and provincial sub- 
ASSETS, sidies, $8,569,774 for ordinary expenses, and 
Without Interest... stscescevseeeees $21,167,884 23 $4,796,239 charges on revenue. The banks of 
At dper oy interest. “inmiminin — pSagegg @ Ontario and Quebec, acting under charter, on 
. 5 . WM seeeeee Siacicscsneeeuat 7,674.341 29 December 81, 1876, had a paid-up capital of 
aieiecs seneee sr eceeeee 392,004 98 $62,092,698 ; ’ circulation, $20,735,756; total 

Total asscts........ce.cceccseee .« $86,653,173 78 liabilities, $94,138,965 ; total assets, $170,070,- 

[heal mapa seeee epeekartaens’ aed 49 739, of which the sum of $29, 060, 215 was 

ROFOHE..- co0 =o 200 immediately available. The following is a 
Total debt. Waa eRKS BS caedaaes ce eeabveee ans $161,204,697 86 Summary of the educational statistics of Que- 
OEAL ASSOES. 22. cece cccccccccccccccccssccces 36,658,173 78 bee for 1876-77: 
OGIO Secu dcccstsebenshasesch'ce 
$124,551,514 08 INSTITUTIONS. Numb Inst: Pupils, 
Total interest on debt................0c200 6,753,171 89 
Total interest on assets............ Seneknats bra.005 49 Universities .............. 8 
ay Pll Par GE TS Boraany ae S caraten — 1,826 ged 
CO eens 6,079,216 40 Normal schools........... 09 
WEERZO sco Sb ost" caicecees bopeas sac 488 Schools.........0% 17 94 1,619 
° Primary schools.......... 4,306 4,966 | 191,734 
The receipts and expenditures for 1875-76 Oe ee 4,591 6,517 | 235,064 
are shown in the following table: *Redemption. 
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In New Brunswick the number of pupils in 
attendance during the term ending April 30, 
1877, was 51,638; during the year ending on 
that date, 66,390. During the winter term of 
1876, the attendance was 47,870; during the 
summer term, 52,020; during the year ending 
October 31, 1876, 64,689. The percentage of 
enrolled pupils in daily attendance during 1876, 
was 57.61 in the winter term, and 53.24 in the 
summer term. The whole number of schools in 
operation during the winter term was 1,134; 
summer term, 1,274; teachers, winter, 1,187; 
summer, 1,320. There were 325 graded school 
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departments, with an average daily attendance 
of 10,268; 49 superior schools, with 2,829 pu- 
pils; and 14 grammar-schools, with 2,463 pu- 
pils, of whom 829 were in the grammar-school 
departments proper. A new normal school, 
at a John, was inaugurated on August 14, 
1877. 

The following are the more important edu- 
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cational statistics of Ontario for 1876: total 
receipts, $3,393,655, of which $270,576 were 
from legislative grants, $793,161 from munici- 
pal school assessment, $1,553,574 from trus- 
tees’ school assessment, and $776,344 from 
other sources; total expenditure, $3,006,456, 
of which $1,838,322 were for teachers’ salaries, 
$49,082 for maps, prizes, etc., $150,745 for 
rent, repairs, etc., $630,265 for building, sites, 
etc., and $338,042 for other purposes; school 
population (5 to 16), 502,250; number attend- 
ing public schools, 490,537; average attend- 
ance, 212,483; number of teachers, 6,185; 
highest salary paid male teacher, $1,000; low- 
est salary paid male teacher, $120; average 
salary of male teachers, $533; average salary 
of female teachers, $268; number of schools 
open, 5,042; number of school-houses, 4,926, 
of which 1,417 were brick, 514 stone, 2,253 
frame, and 742 log; number of schools opened 
and closed with prayer, 4,173; number of 
schools using maps, 4,603; average time public 
schools were open, 11 months and 14 days; 
number of Roman Catholic separate schools, 
167; receipts of same, $106,483 ; pupils, 25,294; 
average attendance, 12,779. 

DRAGOMIROFF, a Russian general, was ~ 
born in 1830. In 1849 he left the military 
academy, and was appointed an officer in the 
activearmy. During the wars of 1859, in Italy, 
and of 1866, in Germany, he was attached in 
the one case to the Sardinian, and in the other 
to the Prussian army, as Russian military at- 
taché. From 1860-69 he was Professsor of 
Tactics in the Nicholas Academy of the General 
Staff, and in his lectures on the war of 1866 
he showed himself possessed of a vast amount 
of learning, and of great powers of observa- 
tion. In 1868 he was created major-general, 
and in the following year chief of staff of the 
military district of Kiev. In 1873 he received 
the command of the 14th Infantry Division, and 
in 1877 was the first to cross the Danube at 
Simnitza. During the battles at the Shipka 
Pass he was badly wounded. His orders of the 
day, instructing his troops how to act during 
the battle, have established for him a reputa- 
tion as one of the ablest Russian generals, 
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EARTH, Tue.* Comparative Statistics.— 
We present below, as in the two former volumes 
of the AnnvaL Oycrtopapr1a, the comparative 
statistics of the area and population of the large 
divisions of the globe, of the numerical rela- 
tion of the sexes in different countries, of the 
largest cities of the earth, and of the progress 
of railroads and telegraphs. 

I. Present Area and Population.—The area 
and pl Aawector of the large divisions of the 
world were estimated as follows, in 1877: 


* For an account of former estimates of the total population 
of the earth, beginning with Isaac Vossius, see ANNUAL Oy- 
oLOPzpD14 for 1875, 


DIVISIONS. Square Miles. | Population. 
PIDGIN cis didessovsccescsecven 15,882,600 85,519,800 
PRUNGNG sin ccccecasseceie bens esas 8,823,870 | 311.596,600 
BME Bs ceacetstercescncsscveres 17,291,890 | 824,548,500 
A AES Eley ae a aOR at ee 11,557,600 | 199,921,600 
Australia and Polynesia....... 8,428,200 4,671,200 
POWAY oa os ceiesh sexs ceases 51,978,600 | 1,426,257,700 


The increase in population over the total of 
1876 (2,840,000) is due to the increase in Eu- 
rope, where new censuses and calculations, in 
several countries, have taken place. 


Il. Statistics of Sex—The numeric relations 
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of the sexes in the different countries of the 
earth were as follows: 


| 23 Te 
-_ ci - 
COUNTRIES. | 322 COUNTRIES. ea 
#58 “5s 
at AR 
Portugal:.jcccscse5- 1,073 || St. Pierre and Mi- 
Pweden Sei ceens 1,059 Quelonio.i.,s¢00%. 852 
Great Britain and 
areland a6 sseses 1,058 America......... 983 
Finland 2. sic saccie «| 1,046 
Switzerland......... 1,046 |) Tasos......cccece | 1,161 
Germany. sescccsees| 1,086 |} gt. Helena Soeccc “OBL 
Norway...+.+++++++| 1,086 |! Roypt . lias 1.025 
Netherlands........| 1,028 |! Cape Colony.......| 974 
Denmark....... cose] 1,026 |] Gambia.:....... .. 942 
Austro-Hungary....| 1,024 |! Mouritius.......... 647 
Russia ....... seeeee| 1, Réunion........... 618 
Spain stew eeeeeee see 1,018 Mayotte and Nossi- 
France ......-20+s00 1,007 Beatie) eee 522 
pale aoe eed ae 
uxemburg...... we 
Belgium............ 985 AMMGR SS iscec ses 980 
BOrvia ci cescccecsess 946 
Roumania.......... 937 || Samos...........04 988 
TOOCE veocveseses oise 933 972 
948 
Europesic: 533265 1,022 932 
Ecuador. Reena 1,189 ps 
Dutch West Indies... 1,134 898 
reenland......... -} 1,181 818 
ape ae a eet 618 
- 8. of Colombis...| 1, Straits Settlements 
Guadeloupe........ 1,041 Hong-Kong...... pod ae: 
ae Finnie ee it 
tates ...... 
Pere cist acceweccs 9TT ASIB.....-+++++00 948 
Canada........ Sess 976 ——- 
Dutch Guiana. . 969 || Australia, New Zea- 
ae Repablie.| ae. land, and Tasma- re 
eaislslaweapencet 9 Gaastiiessie coe 


Il. The Lie Cities.—The population of 
the principal cities of the earth was as fol- 
lows, according to the latest accounts: 


CITIES. Population. 
A Gondon(180t) i. cass cnwcissean cess oasis tend ces LOonaee 
2. Paris (1876)........... ection cecescae jeaswnes 1,988,806 
Se NOW. XK OFK CISCO) scckve snc coeeuccciess on ose eseee 1,028,622 
4. Vienna (1875, without the military)........... - 1,001,999 
: Berlin (1877, without BUDUEDS): svavcs cen, sc «-.. 1,000,309 
@; Cantons. 05.265 cess AA oe Roeeeteuest bene s 1,000,000 
%.:-Silangtan (Honan). 272 %sc0% cnc scsercsecicce -+++ 1,000,000 
8. Siangfoo (Shonsi);-\0.):s<scs.cactsssesseescose - 1,000,000 
9. Tchantchowfoo (Fokien). Me Danae cele sae o606 5065 2,000,000 
10. Tientsin Sag Rice Pye cw Senter cuceeees coceee 980,000 
11. Philadelphia (1876).... ........22- seusweoues sel  OLigeS 
12. Tchingtoofoo (Szechuen)..... aire aisiciniein Se piaaie - 800,060 
43; Oaicutts (India) (1871) 0208. i cscl ss socscsanece 794,645 
14. St. Petersburg (1869) ................ qeeneote - 667,963 
15. Bombay (India) (1871)........... Rise hismersmeeie 644,405 
PG) MORODW. 2.5 eae sc setae cnceeee ame La secaae 601,969 
17: Constantinople 2.3. 5235. 0cesece Salests ieaaelcnes , 
AS: PROKION So Ec dss ter cous ce eeae secs senass, (OORO0D 
19. Hangchowfoo (Chihikiang)... Lauiseemstantoeoers - 600,000 
WO. traukOW: (HUNG). cope ccccte wets eee oes | 
21. Shoohing Se nenoe) Leegies eA cies ao euwee Sees & , 
BA. VOKIO (ISTR) oc occy ocicca ccs a ts se ceustocesccces - 595,905 
ae. Cgagow (1816) oo cecccseccscacces aiissdlcnaatecss 1 
BE TAVEEPON (18TT) cosines cicecccaccccteecesseacee’ 527,083 
25. Bangkok (Siam)........ Entas Se teers ts vase wee e i 
ts LR ERE Seman sa tema ners ‘ i 
Ve POOCOW (IK Wangal),...65.ccbs2ccScccaccces -e. 500,000 
28. Wenchow (Chihkiang) Pspdostoteat see esis 500, 
Pay EROURALINA SOLO) sies Ace's, coco vsccmeccassicavecce 484.616 
go, J Manchester (1876).... ......2. seeeese sense . 857,917 
SEPM AROIE) og casi tice civece ce sanerieee 138,425 
81. Ee (EWALD oo 5 ose dkcas cece snes esos ‘ ,000 
BE, TLL TO) e205 civne 3650.50.58 85 Sees ceeeee ,000 
o a Le ioe Cie) Raprreensed sic neeweisedcccecese . 415,549 
cago (1875)............ TREE eae - 410,000 
35. Mates (odiaus UG ice beecsaseaas>sevaevess ; 000 
36. Madras (In an. Sanaa iaG nee naire Kiobeeass 897,552 
37. Birmingham on =) CAT ccc cece tes cages 877,436 
88. Yangchoo ees whe aS ae eaten’ neaceecs s . Sores | Ou 
subur phen p koteaee 
89, Brussels { { (1875, without suburbs)............. 183,080 
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CITIES. 

40; Gairo (Egypt) '18%2)...00....5.c00e 002.0 ceecees 849,883 
41. b (IS TS) ves seeing inte a see 348, 

Hamburg } (without suburbs, 1875). . 264,675 
439 'Tivone (1816) )52 < sce. ra cs cele cedt ose e ser eccs 342, 

43. Boston (Mass.) (1875).......-+- Deen aaae 332,02 
44. Warsaw (BS 86) ar ccrerweel cvinatenuis siz -ieeacies bene 820,136 

MEGrSelAG (1816) sos cevs sac cieteusctcecece ctor . 818,742 
M6. MOURA ISIG) sc vcsscs cases cccsecceecceseseues - 814,666 
$F, Bade-Posth (1810) cc cioe soc ac accieeleo seis ssislowisie 809,208 
48. Amoy (Fokien).............0- AQ ASOD UOOROTEat 800, 
Os KAT ACOO (SADAN) sc osc cs sicies nes 5's sce sos coc'e X 
50. Amsterdam (i876) Weihtee Raine eee ea Sema cae 5 296,200 
51. CIBTO) os ccectoes scl os ase see hess 291, 
52. Sheng. AINdIS)ICISTD eciesistawtane<cocswasss 284,779 
DOWSBANGNR Sco ev ssw ance ce ccc beenciscicls sae siese 276,640 
54. Lieakong (Bokion)icccaccccncesase Reiss amciee 15, 
55. Rio de Janeiro (Beaail) (1812) sos ccceseSee cc's . 274,972 
6; Shemeld (1816) cos ec dscsscecse ccciacessiseceas 274,914 
57. ks (Japan) (is) sinew Sees bptesiesieiast esa 992 
5S.: Baltimore (A870). <0 siccicjecccsecesecccccesosas 267,354 
59. Rome (1876).... (sis ; stimnabed) Seuegs esses 

estimated.)............ , 

G0. San Franckece 4 (1670). 5. s.cescsoe-csvceeess 149,478 
61. Taijuenfoo (Szecbuen). SoChinceauhess cesoreonone , 
62. Tchungkingfoo (Szechuen) ................008 250,000 
68: Waihion (Shantung) = 5.4.05 05.062. 0000c0<00s% 000 
64. Milan (1871, with Corpi Santi)............ Susie's 930 
Oh. HrOslad (AStO)iccesccccaseenecansrcese see -.-. 239,050 
O6:; Kioto (Japan) (1819) i555 sc sccccecece csc sctews 663 
67. Copenhagen (1876)...............- ny AS eee-- 280,000 
68. Havana (Cuba)............. eeelswael asuisioeces - 280,000 
COE MOKiOO i. chia gossecessassscscees Sy wena e hire 230,000 
70: Lisbon (1969) «2. 5sss0 ves weses utente: Soe east 063 
Th BUGnarest (186s) oc0icsasacese coe HES LES . 221,805 
72. cinnati (Ohio) (1870)........... Rete ccns’s - 216,239 
78. Edinburgh (1876).........csecere- ageseseeem «- 215,146 
Ce Melbourne (Australia) (1874). Saeiearesceue dice. MAR ITS 


Alexandria Dae (1872). <086 0 

© Leipeic. (187. 

77. Gwalior (India).... ......... 
78. Hyderabad arm 

Yongping (Fokien 


ay 
es 


80. Kaj (Japan). . 
81. Techangtukoo (C hihli) Oh eeeeweweseerweres ery 
82. Tchooyang (Kwangtung).........-......+05- - 200,000 
83. Tsinanfoo (Shangtung). . «e+e 200,000 
84, Woochang (Hupeh)...........00--cecceceees -- 200,000 


IV. The Railroads of the World.—The length 
of the railroads in 1876 was as follows (in 
kilometres, 1 kilometre = 0.62 English mile) : 


COUNTRIES. a 


Bolivia 
Ecuador (1874).. 
America, ........) 141,809 


oral Fae POT , is 
Ricate sesuns sal 9 
ee yr 40 634 
1 PRBING Gece tute webs 60 
ee Colony... : 5 
ATER. canvecses 2,811 
RRIG sp ath es ose 4 
Tasmania.......... 241 
ew Zealand...... 872 
Australia.......... 2,625 
Australasia....... .| 8,742 
Total, <..4% ---. 309,600 
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The development of the railroads of the 
world will be found in the following table. The 
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The average increase per year was as follows: 


statements for the years 1830-’70 are accord- YEARS. Kilometres. YEARS. Kilometres. 
es 4 6 . . 
ing to Dr. G. Stiirmer, “Geschichte der Eisen- j39 049.1... Beg | 4000 iscces ce, 13,395 
bahnen” (1872): 18404555). scccc cc WI6E. A ASTI 255 oes css: 5,657 
AS45602... chen %s 4,120 || 1872-'78.........] 19,089 
YEARS, Kilometres. | YEARS, Kilometres, 1850-°55..... SB ote 6,025 1873~74 cooee} 18,001 
1855~"60......2.2. 7,748 || 1874~75.........| 12-711 
1880..... Dele wa xe CSS Chg Barents Bees 235,875  1860-'65.......... 7,646 1875-76 ...... oe /” 18,820 
GAO ee se ee Se Cay | lar lcy ¢ eee ea 251,082°  1865-70.......... 15,878 
TS50 nese Beret |) eo BROBI | ABTS s cee Sec aeee 270,071 
ISHS tae os 1874, Oe ceaten oe 288,073 V. Poatiil aad Tel Ag : 
ASGOLS Foo ccs es 06, ABU sceeoa cress: 5,783 . Postal an elegra tatistics o 
1865.00.00. 222202] 145,114 || 1976.22 309,600 World.—The postal 4 cA Had tes of the 
10 221,980 postal and telegraph statistics of 
the world were as follows: 
POSTAL. TELEGRAPES. 
COUNTRIES. nik: 
Year. Offices. Letters. Year. | Lines. Wires. | Stations. | Telegrams. 
Kilom, Kilom. 
Belgium.............. Jee eae SSAC Reem lie GTA 567 70,700,000 | 1876 | 5,086 | 22,081 519 | 2,909,000 
Denmark 20. soe eck Seaeoes aes si Ter eeen ates 1874 412 16,500,000 | 1876 | 8,0 8,587 116 941,000 
Germany..........+6+. SS ae here Ne 1876 | 8,866 | 596,800,000 | 1876 | 49,091 171,887 | 8,784 | 12,845,000 
France! se cecess Lialgs Gatemeione ws Ai aaaee tts 1874 | 5,177 | 350,200,000 | 1876 Y 45,800 | 2,890 | 10,052,000 
OOOO ve zee saskenG eae mene cace setae 1874 136 2,600, 1876 | 2,780 | 8,320 67 268,000 
Great Britain ............. tedee aniseed bee 1876 | 18,447 | 1,019,000,000 | 1876 | 40,650 |182.296 | 3,789 | 21,437,000 
Italys.i2es: Sabu cwee cd oiusustuto Rubeseee 1875 | 3,010 5,500, 1876 | 22,849 | 7838 1,221 | 5,618,000 
Montenegro %...5.5.0%000:6seisiecicrw ees eoee amie Fp aC COAG 1876 a8 oa Tl) 2a steretstess 
Netherlands scc.c6.c cece) Cres ceee ce stbecete 1876 | 1,282 58,400,000 | 1876 | 8,470 | 12,666 162 | 2.444.000 
Norway ......... eae iaeestoeeere: 1876 824 11,200,000 | 1876 | 71 18,186 127 749,000 
Austro-Hungarys..Sicscsticwse ica sseeh yeas 1875 |. 6,074 | 285,300,000 | 1876 | 86,610 | 109,458 | 1,884 | 6,846,000 
Povtrgal: cays sieoeds vegies cecteuaes Baas eae 1877 665 11,000,000 | 1876 | 3,60 7,188 157 583,000 
Roumanis..2:<255:263 08 Seco coe tenes eae 1875 236 6,000,000 | 1876 | 4,046 | 7,024 79 710,000 
Russigvcrsczecsieise Passi setae ae 1875 | 8,497 68,900,000 | 1875 | 65,878 | 126,199 766 | 8,919,000 
SWedehe cv iiscsectesce sige rsesceas pases 1875 | 1,844 24,400,000 | 1876 | 8022! 19,643 827 | 1,105,000 
65,000,000 | 1876 | 6,462 | 15,796 989 | 2,919,000 
1,200,000 | 1874] 1,461 | 2146 87 152, 
75,300,000 | 1875 | 12,260 | 29,648 264 | 1,299,000 
a Sechice . | 1875 | 25,282 | 48,650 897 722,000 
705,100,000 | 1875 | 122,776 | 803,000 | 7,218 | 18,780,000 
24,000,000 | 1871 | 16,121 | 26,142 8 1,142,000 
1,600,000 | 1876 | 11,697] ..... te aes 
- 4,600,000 | 1875 | 7, 15,892 | .... 275,000 
18,200,000 | 1877 | 6,280] ..... 104:|\, dase. 
6,200,000 | 1875 | 6420] ..... 62 875,000 
ate 98,000 


EASTERN QUESTION, Tue. The Eastern 
question has again risen to prominence in Eu- 
ropean politics ; it has been the most conspic- 
uous topic in the negotiations and events of an 
international character that have occurred since 
1875 ; and through 1877 so occupied the atten- 
tion of all the great Powers, except France, 
as to throw all other foreign questions into the 
background. It is therefore a fitting time to 
review its present condition and aspects. The 
last especial notice which has been given to 
this question in the AnnuaLt CrcLopapIA was 
in the volume for 1871, when the demands 
of Russia for a revision of the clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris in reference to the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles, and the revision at the 
London’ Conference of 1871, were recorded. 
By that revision, Russia gained the right to 
build and maintain a fleet in the Black Sea—a 


right which was denied by the terms of the 
original treaty. After the London Conference, 
matters in reference to the Eastern question 
were comparatively quiet until the insurrec- 
tion in Herzegovina broke out, in 1875. Only 
a few events occurred to call to mind the ex- 
cited discussions of the past, and they were 
comparatively insignificant, and their effect 
upon the bearing of diplomatic affairs was 
hardly perceptible. The settlement of the de- 
mands of the Bulgarians for the autonomy of 
the ecclesiastical organization in 1873 gave 
the Powers occasion to make representation 
of their views, but it was effected without pay- 
ing attention to their suggestions. Russia ob- 
tained liberal concessions from the Porte re- 
garding the rights of Russian subjects domi- 
ciled in Turkey, the negotiations relating to 
which were marked with a great appearance 
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of cordiality and friendliness on both sides. 
Roumania claimed to exercise the right of con- 
cluding treaties with foreign powers, which 
called out a protest from the Porte, with a 
declaration that such a claim would not be 
tolerated, and Roumanian treaties concluded 
without consultation with the supreme Gov- 
ernment would not be recognized by it. The 
Powers replied to the Porte that their interests 
on the Danube were too important to admit of 
their being interfered with by exaggerated 
pretensions of suzerainty on the Bosporus, 
and on these grounds justified their direct ne- 
gotiations with the Roumanian Government. 
The Porte replied to this that the Treaty of 
Paris must be maintained; but that, if Rou- 
mania would submit the treaties it proposed to 
make to the Porte, such adjustments could be 
effected as would meet the peculiar commercial 
necessities of the principalities. A difficulty 
arose between Turkey and Montenegro in 1874, 
on account of the murder of some Montenegrins, 
_ by Turks, at Podgoritza. An effort was made 
by some of the Powers to make this a question 
for joint settlement; but the Porte refused to 
allow them to interfere, and the adjustment 
was made without any help: from abroad. 
Probably the most important event that hap- 
pened during this period in reference to the 
Eastern question was the private agreement 
which the three Emperors of Russia, Germany, 
and Austria made in 1872, to act together in 
all matters relating to it, each Emperor cove- 
nanting to take no steps tending to reopen the 
difficulties with Turkey without first consulting 
the others, and exhausting, in conjunction with 
them, all means of reaching a peaceful under- 
standing. This agreement, which has been 
called the League of the Three Emperors, was 
kept in the letter and spirit—at least as before 
the public—until the Russian declaration of 
war against Turkey; and Russia claims that it 
did all that could be demanded under the 
agreement before it issued its declaration. 
When the insurrection broke out in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, in 1875, all the resources of 
diplomatic skill were employed to confine the 
revolt to a narrow district, and to put an end 
to it, so that it should not lead to a reopening 
of the Eastern question, which all the Powers 
alike professed to dread. Representatives of 
the Powers were appointed to negotiate direct- 
ly with the insurgents and with the Turkish 
officers, and intervene between them so as to 
adjust the difficulties, if possible, on the spot, 
and before they should make too much noise; 
this failing, the Porte was advised to make 
short and decisive work of suppressing the dis- 
turbance, and was afforded facilities by Aus- 
tria for the movement of troops, which it had 
no right to claim except as a favor. As the 
insurrection spread, in spite of forcible meas- 
ures, the efforts were renewed-to bring about 
a settlement by negotiation. The discontented 
Christian provinces had made definite state- 
ments of their grievances and their demands 
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for reforms, and the Porte was advised by ah 
the Powers, in the Andrassy note of January, 
1876, to pacify them. Affairs had grown no 
better four months afterward, and the Berlin 
note, in May, renewed the suggestions of the 
Andrassy note, with a threat, concurred in by 
all the Powers but Great Britain. Servia and 
Montenegro rushed into war in July, but still 
the Powers struggled for a peaceful adjustment. 
Then came the conference at Constantinople, 
and the grant of the Turkish Constitution, both 
of which failed to secure the peace that was 
sought; and finally the protocol, demanding 
conditions which Turkey pretended to regard 
as an insult to its sovereignty, and flatly reject- 
ed. At last, Russia, declaring it would no 
longer suffer the interests of its fellow-Chris- 
tians in Turkey to be trifled with, went to war, 
and compelled the world again to face the 
dreaded Eastern question, with all of its uncer- 
tainties, complications, and dangers. 

This question seems to grow in complexity 
with every year, and presents at this time a 
network of conflicting claims, and interests, 
and difficulties, and contingencies, that may 
well puzzle the wisdom of statesmen, and ex- 
cuse the desire of modern governments to push 
it aside. It is not a simple question of driving 
the Turks from Europe, or of redressing the 
wrongs of oppressed peoples; its solution in- 
volves a shock to the present adjustment of 
power in the whole Eastern world, concerns 
the conflicting interests of powerful and jealous 
nations, possibly the very existence of some of 
them, and is, in fact, beset with difficulties on 
every side and at every point. 

Nearly all the chief Powers have interests 
in the settlement of Turkish affairs; but their 
interests are very unequal. Thus, Germany 
has hardly any direct interest involved. Its 
present close connection with Russia, and the 
moral support which it has given to its neigh- 
bor all through the war, are ascribed to its an- 
ticipation of future complications with France, 
and a desire to secure a powerful friend when- 
ever hostilities should arise. France has been 
compelled, by its own internal situation, to be 
silent in the discussions of the last seven years. 
It had formerly very active interests both in 
Egypt and Syria, and is still determined to 
have a voice in whatever decision is made re- 
specting the future fate of Syria. Italian in- 
terests are not large, but are important to the 
nation, and concern principally the acquisition 
of commercial facilities on the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic. The interests of Russia, Great 
Britain, and Austro-Hungary, are direct, and 
some of them vital. Russia needs a sea-coast 
and access to the Mediterranean, which it can 
get only by possessing the Black Sea and its 
double straits, or by pressing through Armenia 
and Syria; Great Britain is concerned about 
its routes to India and its commercial pre- 
ponderance on the Mediterranean; “Austro- 
Hungary anticipates being compelled to face 
the question of its national existence. With 
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these conflicts of interests are mixed up ques- 
tions of the movements of races and the rights 
of nationalities, so closely that it is almost im- 
possible to separate them, or judge of a single 
point upon its own merits. 

The enemies of Russia assert that the protec- 
tion of the Christian nationalities of Turkey is 
only the pretext which that Power is using to 
cover a plan for the extension of its dominions, 
and for carrying out the grand scheme of con- 
quest which is the ambition of the Panslavist 
dreamers. They predict that the fall of Tur- 
key will be followed by attacks on other na- 
tions which the Slavs claim. They allege that 
the events which led to the war, and gave the 
pretext for declaring it, were all produced from 
the beginning by Russian intrigue; that the 
discontent in the Turkish provinces is carefully 
excited and nursed by Russian agents ; and that 
every device of ingenuity is exercised to pro- 
mote misunderstanding between the Porte and 
its subjects. No evidence has been published 
to contradict the theory that the Russian Gov- 
ernment acted in good faith through all the 
movements precedent to the war; but it seems 
to be well established that the Slavic commit- 
tees, which represent the Panslavic organiza- 
tion of Russia, were very active in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1875 and.1876, and afterward 
in Servia and Bulgaria, and that they were the 
main supporters of the Bosnian insurrection. 
They had regular agents at Cettigne and Ragusa, 
who attended to the reception and distribution 
of the funds and supplies which were sent 
from Russia, ostensibly for the relief of the 
sick and wounded and fugitive insurrectionists, 
but really as much for the support of the in- 
surrection ; for their hospital director at Cet- 
tigne boasted that one half of the money sent 
was spent in procuring wounded to tend, while 
the other half was employed in healing them. 
They were likewise busy during the Servian 
war in organizing committees throughout Rus- 
sia, exciting popular interest in their schemes, 
and manufacturing public opinion, with such 
success that the Ozar was forced, by the press- 
ure around him, to make his speech at Mos- 
cow on November 11, 1876, in which he styled 
himself the champion of the Slavic cause, and 
was regarded as committing himself to the 
programme of war. 

The bearing of these facts upon the general 
question becomes more clear when it is under- 
stood that the efforts of the Slavic committees 
are not directed to the Slavic Christians of 
Turkey alone, but that their intrigues are 
aimed at all the Slavic communities of Europe, 
and that they aspire to separate such communi- 
ties from whatever nations they may now be 
connected with, and to form of them’ a grand 
Slavic empire. This scheme is fraught with 
sted danger to Austro-Hungary, nearly 

alf of whose people are Slavs of one name or 
another, not at all contented with the present 
tule; and especially to Hungary, whose scat- 
tered Magyars would be overwhelmed in the 
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case of a successful insurrection of the Slavs. 
It is quite natural, then, that the Hungarian 
statesmen should be alarmed at the prospect 
of Russian advance in the south, should cry 
out against it, as Klapka and Kossuth have 
done in addresses and publications, as the 
greatest disaster that could befall Hungary, and 
should have advised support of Turkey as a 
measure of protection against the growth of 
the Panslavic monster. 

The interest of Great Britain is less strong 
than that of Austro-Hungary. It is purely 
commercial, and is, therefore, not vital to the 
existence of the nation, although very impor- 
tant in its bearing upon the safety of the Indian 
Empire. The appreciation of it was sharpened 
by the rapid advances which Russia made in 
Central Asia, and which threatened to bring a 
rival Power in dangerous proximity to the East 
Indian possessions, but has become less intense 
since the possession of the Suez Canal has 
given England a route to India independent of 
any influence which Russia may be able to ex- 
ercise from the Black Sea or from Armenia. 
For many years a scheme for a railway from 
some Turkish port, through the Euphrates val- 
ley to the Persian Gulf, was favored by British 
statesmen and capitalists, as affording a favor- 
able short route to India; and the idea of tol- 
erating any advance of Russia, southward or 
westward, in Asia, was repelled as involving 
injury not only to the security of this route, 
but to the integrity of the Indian Empire. Since 
the British Government acquired a controlling 
interest in the Suez Canal, in 1875, its atten- 
tion, and that of the British public, has been 
rather directed to developing and defending 
that route, which is already open and in opera- 
tion, than to cultivating an extraordinary so- 
licitude about a route which is as yet wholly 
in prospect, and involves the expenditure of 
immense sums of money. Under the influence 
of a calm discussion of the bearings of the case, 
the English have become less anxious about 
the fate of the Euphrates valley, and many 
statesman, even of the anti-Russian party, have 
acknowledged that Russian extension in Asia 
will not justify interference. The British na- 
tion still expresses the determination to main- 
tain the security of Feypt and the neutrality 
of Constantinople, the Dardanelles, and the 
Bosporus, as toward the European Powers. 
The former is not at present endangered, and 
the latter is acknowledged by Russia to be a 
European question, subject to the decision of 
the Powers. 

The most difficult question to decide, in case 
of a rearrangement of Turkey, is as to what 
disposition shall be made of the European 

rovinces after the Turks are driven from them. 
Ko people among all the nationalities could 
take the place of the Turks as rulers, for not 
only is no single people strong enough to rule 
the whole country, but no one of the national- 
ities would submit to the exclusive rule of an- 
other under any conditions. It is agreed that 
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no great Power shall succeed Turkey, either at 
Constantinople or in the provinces, and it is un- 
derstood with especial unanimity and stress 
that Russia must not be allowed to make any 
important acquisition in Europe. Further than 
this, counsels are divided and confused. The 
scheme for the formation of independent states, 
according to national or provincial lines, which 
some have proposed, has to encounter the ob- 
jection that all of such states would be weak, 
and would either from the beginning, or event- 
ually, have to fall under the protectorate of 
some powerful neighbor. This would be equiv- 
alent to giving them to one of the great Pow- 
ers, or to the solution which has been rejected 
as not to be thought of. Moreover, the task of 
adjusting the claims of the rival nationalities 
would be a perplexing one. There are Rou- 
manians in northern Bulgaria, as there are 
Greeks in southern Bulgaria, and Bulgarians 
among the Greeks in Macedonia, whose inter- 
ests would have to be conciliated—and the in- 
terests of the Greeks and the Bulgarians seem 
almost irreconcilable. 

Any settlement which does away with the 
existing condition of affairs will bs resisted 
by Austro-Hungary with all its strength ; for 
any possible settlement involves danger to the 
integrity, and even to the existence, of the em- 
pire and kingdom. If the settlement adds to 
Russia, it will strengthen Austria’s most pow- 
erful and most dangerous enemy, and _ will 
weaken the attachment of some of the Slavic 
provinces. If new states are created, in what- 
ever form, the whole Austro-Hungarian state 
will be in danger of falling to pieces; for 
some of its subject populations will be inter- 
ested with their freed kindred, and desire to 
be joined with them, or to receive similar priv- 
ileges. The Roumanians of Bukovina and 
Transylvania will wish to become part of the 
independent Roumania; the Croats and Ser- 
vians of the Banat and Military Frontier will 
seek association with their fellow-Slavs in Ser- 
via and Bosnia; the Ozechs and Poles will re- 
new with increased vigor the demand for au- 
tonomy which they have hardly ceased to 
press since the Hungarian compromise went 
into operation. Steps would immediately be 
taken to carry into effect the idea of a great 
Servian or great Croatian kingdom, to embrace 
all the Servians and Croatians, which has 
gained much strength on both sides of the 
Danube. Propositions have been mentioned 
to conciliate Austria to some of the schemes 
for a division of the provinces, by offering it a 
part of the territory, as Bosnia; but they have 
been repelled by the Austrians, for the reason 
that the empire has already all the Slavs it can 
get along with, and does not wish to be weak- 
ened with any more. The disposition of Con- 
stantinople is another point on which the 
Powers cannot agree. ing it as the 
most important single political and commercial 
point of the Eastern waters, the present ar- 
rangement seems to be the one best adapted 


to prevent any state requiring an undue ascen- 
dency there. Any new arrangement, how- 
ever cautiously contrived, would be accom- 
panied by the danger that it might leave an 
opening for some Power eventually to acquire 
influence at the expense of the others, Earl 
Derby, when he notified the Russian Govern- 
ment, at the beginning of the war, that the 
British Government was not prepared to wit- 
ness with indifference its passage into the 
hands of any other than its present possessors, 
expressed a feeling which was common to all 
parties interested in its future. 

These difficulties have not been overlooked 
by the statesmen and thinkers who have given 
their attention to the solution of the Eastern 
question, nor has their magnitude or importance 
been underestimated. A number of schemes 
have been proposed to obviate them, among 
the most feasible of which have been those 
which contemplated the erection of indepen- 
dent states, or a confederacy of states, under the 
joint protection of all the Powers, in European 
Turkey, and the establishment of Constanti- 
nople as the capital of a confederacy, or as a 
free city, under the same protection. 

Count Capo d’Istria, an eminent Russian 
statesman, proposed the following plan in 
1828: The Ottoman Empire in Europe should 
be replaced by five states of the second rank. 
These states should be: 1. The duchy or king- 
dom of Dacia, consisting of the principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. .2. The kingdom of 
Servia, to include Bulgaria, Servia, and Bosnia. 
3. The kingdom of Macedonia, to consist of 
Macedonia proper, with the islands of the Pro-' 
pontis and the islands of Imbros, Samothrace, 
and Thasos. 4. The kingdom of Epirus, to be 
formed out of Epirus, with the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Albania. 5. The Hellenic 
state, to include Greece proper, from the river 
Peneus in Thessaly to the city of Arta. Maz- 
zini expressed the belief, several years ago, that 
the maintenance of the Austro-Hungarian and 
Ottoman Empires in their present shape was 
an impossibility, and that their place would 
be taken by four Slavic states or confedera- 
tions. 

Garibaldi has proposed the erection of a re- 
publican confederation of all the races, like 
that of Switzerland, in which each nationality 
should enjoy a provincial autonomy. 

Signor Orispi, President of the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and afterward Minister of the 
Interior, visited Vienna and Pesth in October, 
and in a speech at a banquet given him by a 
number of Hungarian deputies, suggested an 
extension of Greeée to the Balkans and a Slavic 
confederation, asa possible solution. His views 
were received with great disfavor by the Hun- 
garian journals. 

Mr. Foster, the English Liberal statesman, 
hinted at a possible disposition of Constantino- 
ple, when, in a speech made at Bristol, in No- 
vember, 1877, he said that he should be glad 
to see it given to the Greeks. 
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Amid the discussions, the principle of reo- 
ognizing the autonomy of the different nation- 
alities of the provinces is gradually assuming 
shape, and it is becoming yearly more evident 
that the only scheme of permanent settlement, 
and the one that will eventually give the great- 
er security, must rest upon it. Roumania and 
Servia have already achieved a substantial in- 
dependence, and made considerable progress 
toward becoming established states. The rea- 
sonableness of the demands of Greece for an 
enlargement of its territories is acknowledged 
by all the world, and has been strongly sup- 
ported in Mr. Gladstone’s paper, published in 
November, 1876, entitled The Hellenic Factor 
in the Eastern Problem. It may be satisfied 
by giving to Greece the Grecian provinces 
north of it, Macedonia, and the islands. The 
surprising tenacity and strength which the 
Bulgarians exhibited in their contest with the 
Greek ecclesiastics, and their success, and the 
energy they have manifested in building up 
schools and creating a literature, have given 
their friends a high opinion of their latent 
qualities, and have strongly reénforced their 
demand to be recognized as entitled to a sep- 
arate independent existence. 

ECUADOR (Reptsuiica pet Eovapor), an 
independent state of South America, extending 
from 1° 5’ north to 5° 80’ south latitude, and 
from 69° 52’ to 80° 35’ west longitude. It is 
bounded north by the United States of Colom- 
bia and Brazil, east. by the empire just named, 
south by Peru, and west by the Pacific Ocean. 

The territory of Ecuador, with an area of 
some 249,000 square miles, is divided into 13 
provinces, including the Galapagos Islands, the 
apie of which is Albemarle. 

he population of the republic, according to 
an official report published in 1875, was 866,137, 
exclusive of some 200,000 savage Indians, who 
lead a nomadic existence in the vast plains east 
of the Cordilleras, watered by the Napo and 
other rivers of considerable magnitude, for the 
most part tributaries of the Amazon. 

The capital, Quito, situated at an elevation 
of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
almost immediately under the equator, had an 
estimated population of 80,000; but this figure 
appears to be considerably exaggerated, 76,000 
to 77,000 being, in all eben a closer ap- 
proximation to the truth. 

The President of the Republic is General 
Ignacio de Veintemilla, who succeeded Dr, 
Borrero, by force of arms, in December, 1876. 

The standing Army is usually about 1,200 
strong; the Navy consists of three small steam- 
ers. 

Of the finances, no definite statement can be 
given for the past year, nor for 1876, there 
having been no official returns made since 1875. 
The revenue rarely exceeds $2,500,000 United 
States gold,* while the expenditure is seldom 
below $3,000,000. Almost one-half of the 


* The Ecuadorian peso is equivalent to about 71 cents of 
United States money. 
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national revenue is derived from Custom-house 
receipts. 

The national debt was reported to stand as 
follows at the beginning of 1875 : 


Ln 
Foreign debt, £1,824,000—British loan of 1855... 11,764,800 
Home: debt.o. ovis ceases ween doseene cece eeed 1250, 
LOCAL IN HOKOGS sien dosct cc canes nuse cme caienés 19,014,800* 
“= in: United States gold) 25.525. <32 see. 14,267,500 


Owing to almost incessant civil strife in this 
truly unfortunate country, the British bond- 
holders, spite of repeated promises on the one 
hand and vigorously-urged claims on the other, 
have, so far, obtained little satisfaction, either 
from Garcia Moreno’s immediate successor, Dr. 
Borrero, or from the present occupant of the 
presidential chair, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract from a London financial journal 
published early in 1877: 


The memorial addressed by the Council of Bond- 
holders, in conjunction with the old-established 
Ecuadorian Commission of Agency, to the President, 
Dr. Antonio Borrero, as mentioned in the council’s 
last annual report, was replied to in terms which en- 
couraged the hope that the present Government of 
Ecuador would be disposed to observe faith toward 
its foreign creditors. The committee have taken 
immediate steps to act upon a suggestion of the 
President, and to appoint an agent for negotiating an 
arrangement at Quito, between the republic and the 
bondholders. A member of the committee, who has 
for many years taken an active part in the Commis- 
sion of Agency, offered his services to conduct these 
negotiations. The committee have authorized him 
to proceed to Quito, and to secure, in codperation 
with Mr. Douglas Hamilton, H. B. M.'s Minister in 
Ecuador, for whose non-official assistance they have 
throughout been under great obligations, some satis- 
factory arrangement of the foreign debt of Ecuador. 


In the absence of official statistics of the 
foreign commerce of Ecuador, the following 
table will serve to show the approximate value 
4 the exports in each of the six years, 1871- 

6: 


The quantities and value of the chief articles 
of export, exclusive of precious metals, were as 
follows in 1876: 


COMMODITIES. Quantities. | Value in pesos. 
Quintals.t 

ads Mean ecateerleetes 220,838 | 2,429,163 
PRUGNUDOOE So cvrccecevectcess ous 10,407 812,210 
MOO ce iee el eck sea Cekoceesnees 4,160 83,200 
POPUVINE DORM ea sccasiasteaccrese te 8,981 79,620 
MUR casaptadedvvcetieatascnesoceall . woeeisis 76,800 
PVOPWIDURB : cates sens a6 ticnc eg ecesl bases 156,286 
WARS coves tent g ce ceness sie saneset|l cehices 156,286 


The foreign trade is almost exclusively car- 
ried on through the port of Guayaquil. 
Here follows a list of the exports from that 


*In the ANNUAL CroLopzpra for 1876 (p. 241), $20,095,000 
pesos ree the result of an error in reduction. 
= 8. 
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port, with the quantities and destination of 
each article, for the five months ending May 81, 
1S7T: 


Cacao: Sacks. Lbs. 
Ringin o5 cos eonse cag ledcceeraueeeenes 93,965 4,229,929 
Wrasice Pan otas cas eee ata te aaeaneeget 183 8,753,671 
Groat. Dritaliss...ce.% owecsuidascs sues 10,465 1,584,410 
Germany. incase sos na soso a seesewesres 5,874 852, 
Now MOrkcscs sas sacs monevercaroeene 2,550 874,604 

{ California .....0.0 5. 2seccnccsaesscsoece 880 56,698 

+, Central: AMErCa\o5i0c..ccincsradeeses ce 819 119,028 

TOtAhcnvascnivscessecgsesassst tas 68,236 10,920,482 

Coffee : 

BYANOGS 5 i:0603<0s00a cde cspeetae sessed 86 17,100 
GOFMADY o6.o o0 ois cv conn emesoceressesse 29 4,820 
Potahncicswc kiss sce tscaeeecadss 115 21,920 

Cotton: Bales. Lbs. 
BTADOO &: 26 core ott hasensee eras 20 10,704 
CerMgny.icscsisscimsapepacsaceccess 83 16,229 
Great Briteings 521507 608. scieds ed ce te 438 163,009 

SDOGHL Goisis'sacivess shins avesacessnen oe 491 190,442 

India-rubber 
Mow Work cassie de cap ctieccssdedeses 8,114 888,496 

Hides : 

Weer Fark ssi cobs vascicccscadbewesstccadseds cues 6,479 

Specie: Cases. Valae. 
PEPENAG, divs Es sso ctawicss cons renecu cd 83 $50,858 
Germany na wisss fo dsc w ede ce ese ca scestes i 3,00 
Great Britain........... io tenee weit 1 1,000 

ROU ie ccin ee ai daes saab esi aaa coms 85 $54,858 

la: Bales. Lbs. 
eteat Briisn: A. scssceccucun save utes 837 240,190 
POMC i occss cs cea Sesdesewcacpueeene 8,76T 

Dota iil svc sinsesasasssdey seeds 846 258,957 

Pernvian bark 

Groat Briteine =o. .0:64. eb seeels 58s. 3s 979 113,346 

fe ene Serr eer Pe Ooi sor 541 58,784 
Naw Voek x sche ds- Ab aapc shee orth ws 448 45,137 
Spain /.c 5 easntaiow antacsde nese ees ose 5T 6,183 
DOR otic seca tomas cneessateaasere 2,025 224,050 

Ivory nuts: Lbs. 
Great Britain: .......2....0000. ere 1,098 817,656 
INGW.Y 08K of oo nins case tesente eae 491 84,511 

O0b is ds ph oavtbbach = ccda shen 401 78,130 
GOrmany) 5 os.necseacp cath bose ate sees 65 11,682 
Tote) 6.55 cd evecby gact Sn weedette 2,054 491,979 

Sarsaparilla: Bales, Lbs. 

Groat Britain 222.0. .65 ss accate aspera es 125 14,269 


The exports from the same port in October, 
1877, were as follows: 


Cacao: Sacks, Lbs, 
WIRING cvs Scidinc'sslcccceevascsccueces 427 63,333 
Spain s7.ccccow acasceweewcuseve sete 100 14,371 
Great Britain. io caso ocve cesses ckccnc ss 5) i, 
Ge Viva caunecdoess cenceasnis coeeee 1,086 157,078 
NOW WOK cevdstawioccswceoseas det 55 8,786 
Vora Oran: tt.c.<ss ache moccceteceuee 100 14,224 
Oontral Amortoa <5 £5 5. c couse ccces ces 103 14,840 

ML cin clave cviasiaicees Sacaeeeecs ce 1,926 280,482 

— 

Sseeguesbancbeveneecseesnacs 834 65.9 
CROOEE BPMN 5 occ oa cacsce eens cuss 830 62.943 
Glee BUREN 6 66s oscc cocesccvacacces 59 8,219 
SPOR faces cess cc Soe oS eases 823 187,141 

India-rubber Bales, Lbs, 
PMN, Ko saiwtks ccs cwsece watsecdet 48.414 
SINE ERIN 2 ae ia cp 5s was enlaaeiso.8 bie 88 8,941 

DOE caisiiccd asa disbacadogeesth: 482 52,355 

Hides 
WGGT Vas on'<clanceseadae hh Ce 1,187 

Specie: "Cases, Value. 
ED scch sont cacekeen om usabaas se 5% 2 11 $24,808 
New “York .:<. ccs: a hae A EH 4 yf 

ROU ¢: Lopesscsebstabacteeccucsea 15 82,208 
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Peruvian bark: Balec. Lbs. 
247 27,174 

190 19,06 
Vheabh Milan oe fics poo Pees 437. «46,174 
WOW: YW OF sccicins « cesdene tenes estes 144 11,400 
POPE ie don ea ake east 82 9,530 
WORE ces cwcasx Ghotceccess ees 633 67,104 

Ivory nuts: Sacks, Lbs. 
CFOFMBINY oop. csessh sen ees sions ese asiele 1,632 283,857 
Great: Britain... ....c.cccssewessccese 1,017 177,694 
NOW VOTE. coo spcast cscs ecuicsessaie's's 100 19,271 

eR ae Seas thc pale cidanioneces's 56 3 

OU wes catcscsaseactspsssees 2,805 490,322 


The value of the imports from Great Britain 
in 1875 was 1,169,900 pesos. 

There are 26 miles of railway open to traffic, 
from Pueblo Nuevo to Sibambe. 

A decisive battle of three hours, fought at 
Galte on December 14, 1876, between the con- 
stitutional army, 2,500 strong, under General 
Aparicio, the Commandant-General of Quito, 
and the revolutionary troops under Generals 
Veintemilla and Urbina, terminated in the de- 
feat of the government forces and the capture 
of their commander-in-chief. The encounter 
was a fierce one, and much bravery was dis- 
played on both sides; the aggregate number of 
killed was 400, and that of the wounded con- 
siderably larger. 

When tidings of the disaster reached Quito, 
the President (Borrero) is said to have taken 
refuge in the Colombian Legation, and the 
citizens pronounced in favor of the revolution. 
The victorious troops entered the capital about 
December 25th, and that event, as was expect- 
ed, put an end, for the time being, to the war 
begun in the September previous.* 

No sooner had the new order of things been 
established, however, than the peace of the 
country was disturbed anew by a series of con- 
spiracies and attempted revolutions, the lead- 
ers of which were for the most part persons 
employed in the several ministerial depart- 
ments, and creatures of the new administration. 
The plans of conspiracy involved, it is said, the 
murder of the President and his principal 
friends; and Borrero’s tardiness in leaving the 
country was ascribed to his determination to 
take part in the plot. He had removed to a 
place called Ipiales, and was still there at the 
time the machinations were set on foot; but 
the leadership of the movement, when tendered 
to him, he declined to accept, laying himself 
open thereby to the accusation of cowardice, 
with which he was unsparingly stigmatized by 
his former friends and adherents. Though 
conducted with the utmost secrecy, the con- 
spiracy was discovered when it was yet time 
to frustrate the designs of the conspirators, 
most of whom were apprehended, while others 
sought safety in flight from the capital. It was 
presumed that the chief actors in the plot 
would have to pay the penalty of their turpi- 
tude and treachery with their lives. Mean- 
time, President Veintemilla was blamed by the 
members of his immediate party (the Liberals) 

* See the ANNUAL CrcLopazpia for 1876. 
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for having been so weak as to admit the Con- 
servatives to any share in the Government. 

Another short-lived and unsuccessful upris- 
ing took place amonth later, at the instigation, 
according to report, of the Clerical party. 

But the most serious outbreak of the year 
was that known as the revolution of the “ Ter- 
rorists of the North,” in which General Yépez 
was the leading, if not the guiding, spirit, the 
latter part being attributed to high ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries. The Conservatives were this 
time overcome as before, though, in order to 
insure the triumph of the Liberals, Colombian 
troops had been invited to cross the border, and 
actually reached the capital. After the victory 
—which was gained, it would appear, without 
their aid, by the intrepidity and energy of Gen- 
eral Vernaza—the Colombians withdrew, after 
““payment to them of an indemnity” (writes 
& newspaper correspondent from Guayaquil) 
‘for war expenses.” Order was once more 
established, but disaffection was prevalent in 
the ranks of the Liberals, who had begun to 
suspect the President of the Republic and chief 
of their party of undue confidence in, and favor 
toward, the Clerical party. Several impolitic, 
and not a few arbitrary, acts of his since his 
arrival at Guayaquil—whither the Government 
had been transferred in August, preparatory to 
the meeting of a convention to be summoned 
for some time in December—provoked the overt 
expression of unqualified dissatisfaction on the 
part of the Liberals themselves. ‘Order has 
been established,” writes the correspondent 
already alluded to, “‘but the future political 
prospects of the country are as uncertain as 
ever.” 

An unusually disastrous eruption of the vol- 
cano Ootopaxi took place on June 26, 1877, 
devastating the surrounding country, and en- 
veloping Quito in almost total darkness for a 
time. The loss of property was estimated at 
$2,000,000, and 1,000 persons are said to have 
perished. The only inconvenience felt at Quito 
was that caused by the darkness and a contin- 
uous shower of ashes from the cone. 

EDHEM PASHA, the successor of Midhat 
Pasha as Grand Vizier, was born at Chio, of 
Greek parents, in 1823. He was saved, when 
a child, by Turkish soldiers, during the mas- 
sacre of the Christian inhabitants of Chio, and 
was brought up in the Mohammedan faith, while 
his brother, who escaped, remained true to 
Christianity, and was for a number of years a 
ee one of the suburbs of Constantinople. 

hile yet a boy, Edhem was sold as a slave to 

Khossev Pasha. His master, however, gave 
him his liberty, and sent him, with some other 
boys, to Paris, to be educated. Here he re- 
mained from 1832 to 1835; and after having 
traveled through France, Germany, and Switz- 
erland, he returned to Constantinople in 1839, 
*and was at once appointed a captain on the 
general staff. In 1849, the Sultan appointed 
him his adjutant, and at the same time he be- 
came Abdul Medjid’s French instructor, and 
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tutor of the late Sultan Murad and Sultan Ab- 
dul Hamid If. He was also frequently intrust- 
ed with political missions. In 1856 he became 
a member of the Council of State; was then 
appointed Minister of the Interior, being at 
the same time created Mushir, but resigned 
his portfolio within a year. He nevertheless 
retained considerable influence in the councils 
of the Empire, which he represented in 1876, 
for a short time, at Berlin. At the conference 


‘of Constantinople, in 1876-’77, he was one of 


the representatives of the Porte, and in Febru- 
ary, 1877, was appointed Grand Vizier. 
EGYPT,* a country of Northeastern Africa, 


“nominally a pashalic of the Turkish Empire, 


but virtually an independent state since 1811. 
The ruler of Egypt, who has the name of 
Khedive, is Ismail Pasha, born at Cairo, De- 
cember 31, 1830, second son of Ibrahim, the 
son of Mehemet Ali; succeeded to the Govern- 
ment at the death of his uncle, Said Pasha, 
January 18, 1863. The eldest son of the Khe- 
dive, Mohammed Tewfick, born in 1852, is 
President of the Privy Council; his eldest 
son, Prince Abbas Bey, was born July 14, 
1874. The second son of the Khedive, Prince 
Hussein Kamil, born in 1853, is member of 
the Privy Council, and Minister of War and 
Colonies. The third son, Hassan, also born 
in 1853, is major @ la suite in the Prussian 
army. 

By the annexation of Darfour and other ter- 
ritories, Egypt has largely increased in both 
area and population. At the beginning of 
1875, the area and population of the large 
divisions of which Egypt is now composed! 
were as follows: 


TERRITORIES. Square Miles. Population. 

1. Key pt PLONE» oes vccccveesccce 12,606.7 5,252,000 
2. Nubia inp ese bss evedeeccvavecs 792.52 000, 

8. Egyptian Soodan ...........4- 822,992.10 | 10,670,000 

Otel Ac wate csescseesas ese 869,891.82 | 16,922,000 


J.C. McCoan, in “ Egypt As It Is” (1877), 
gives the following official classification of 
Egypt proper as approximately correct: 


OMNIS <ie's's's cannss Seas ns coceceeeaeguteesess ese 300,000 
POKER: 2) goa coacbre ker livercusematatpeanseacccs > 10,000 
Copts (according to an estimate of the Coptic Bish- 

OOF OANG)} Scns cose ctalucnspenceves rp ecet sens .000 
DYSRINMMNE sy dvsichs cuss Sosos a coeds CaaEes eeueaen se 8,000 
Nubians and Soodanis (mostly slaves)... ...-...... 40,000 
VJOWS asiscc dan cts aces obucetaiccs See eswse levied eases 20,000 
RAyah GrGGkS 3, cacuccces secncecsnaabucesweetes.e 20,000 
SYTIANG.. 5 Lec scseb ones ceamesaatachiss sc ovmecnees 7,000 
ATMOENIANK, «5 55.5.7 ss ce cy shies Spsisese'ssbs acces 10,000 
Various foreigners ics 054.000s5s.00 bawe snes Se 65% 90,000 

Total, Shout. cscvptvinsensdscevbens sects th cce 5,500,000 


The public debt amounted, according to J. 
©. McCoan, to £80,390,000 (‘‘ Egypt As It Is,” 
p. 129). 

The imports and exports from 1866 to 1875. 


* For latest statistics of foreigners, of population of large 
cities, of movement of shipping in the principal ports, etc., see 
ANNUAL CycLopzpr1a for 1874, For an account of the pub- 
aot and expenditure, see ANNUAL CyYOLOPa£p1I4 for 
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were as follows, according to the same au- 
thority : 


YEARS. Imports. Exports, 
USOC fcrasccceantanas cies aires £4,662,210 £9,728,564 
ASOT re dratsleicrers a erase sieieieiieeieiere weiae 4,399,097 8,623,974 
ASO cows scisnacnmiacctesoresissiniclele 8,582,969 8,094,974 
ASOD Feat cts asic alistesoesleinntsciominecs 4,021,601 9,089,866 
ESTO es aussi see ttnoeeratiowe cineca 4,502,969 8,680,702 
STDs carcass sin cis siveestocioeis «5.8 12,1 10,192,021 
EB (Basancisicier cove asrecu scmsite 5,005,995 18,317,825 
ISTE sea sachs conse ccetan cs wis tiecie’ 6,127,564 14,208,882 
ASTEs Stes vu sctacioniasier ceiesine aries ais 5,822,400 14,801,148 
BOTS sic cewek cleisitivvais' otis eenciemies 5,694,820 12,730,195 


The three staple exports from Egypt are cot- 
ton, cereals, and sugar. The production and 
export of cotton have been steadily on the in- 
crease. In 1867, 1,260,946 quintals (1 quintal 
= 220.46 lbs.) were exported, which figure had 
risen in 1875 to 2,615,120 quintals. The prod- 
uce of wheat differs greatly according to the 
state of the Nile. Thus, while in 1868 1,147,147 
ardebs (1 ardeb = about 5 English bushels) were 
exported, in 1874 there were but 186,723 ar- 
debs, and in 1875 836,997 ardebs. The quan- 
tity of sugar exported rose from 8,194 sacks 
(about 55,000 quintals) to 159,185 sacks (equal 
to 986,000 quintals) in 1875, after having at- 
tained 433,853 sacks in 1874, and 269,378 sacks 
in 1872. The chief articles of import are manu- 
factured cotton goods, silk, coal, charcoal, 
building materials, oil, wine, spirits, and ma- 
chinery. Great Britain stands first as a source 
of supply, for about 45 per cent. of the whole ; 
Turkey and Syria next, for about one-fifth ; 
France, for rather more than one-tenth; Aus- 
tria, for about one-fifteenth ; Italy, for one- 
eighteenth; and Barbary, Greece, Belgium, 
Russia, and Sweden, for the remainder, in the 
order mentioned. 

In May, 1877, the aggregate length of rail- 
ways which were in operation was 1,763 kilo- 
metres (1 kilometre = 0.62 mile). The tele- 
graph-lines, according to J. OC. McCoan, had, in 
1876, a length of 5,500 miles, and the tele- 
graph-wires of 10,400 miles. 

There are at present 140,977 pupils under in- 
struction in the schools. Of these, 111,808 are 
in primary Arab schools, 15,335 in those at- 
tached to mosques, 1,385 are educated by Gov- 
ernment, 8,961 by missions and religious com- 
munities, and 2,960 in the municipal schools. 
There are only two female schools returned, 
those organized by the Khedive; but in the 
Copt and mission schools, little girls may be 
found, though very few indeed. 

The new Turkish Constitution, published at 
the close of 1876, met with little favor in 
Egypt. By successive firmans, the country had 
,arrived at semi-independence, and this reform 
was looked upon with very suspicious eyes, as 
it did not expressly recognize any of the con- 
cessions that had been won from the Porte. It 
simply declared that the Ottoman Empire is in- 
divisible, and all subjects of it, without distine- 
tion, are Ottomans, Egypt, on the other hand, 
wished to maintain an individuality as distinct 
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as possible from the rest of the Empire. Cer- 
tain of the clauses of the new Constitution 
seem not only to disregard the firmans of Ab- 
dul Aziz, but also to overlook the important 
transactions which have taken place between 
the Khedive and Europe—those relating to the 
reorganization of the native administration of 
justice, and providing for complete equality of 
taxation, are in direct conflict with the agree- 
ment made by the Khedive with foreign Powers. 

The Russian declaration of war was received 
with little interest in Egypt, although a tribu- 
tary to Turkey. At first sight, indeed, it 
seemed to. be almost impossible for Egypt to 
‘hold herself aloof. As a part of the Ottoman 
Empire, she was bound, in case of danger to 
the territorial integrity of the Empire, to fur- 
nish troops, money, and all other aid in her 
power. But to comply at that time with all 
the demands of the Porte would have been to 
break faith with Europe. The arrangement 
entered into with Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert, 
approved by the Khedive in November, 1876, 
was looked upon as an international obligation. 
Both England and France were too deeply in- 
volved to allow the revenues of Egypt to be 
applied to anything but the public debt, with- 
out making a protest. Under these circum- 
stances, hesitation on the part of Egypt as to 
the course to be pursued was natural. Envoys 
came from the Porte, calling for aid, and Egypt 
answered that, while troops were ready, the 
expenses of transport and maintenance were 
beyond Egypt’s power. The Egyptian Parlia- 
ment was convoked to consider the question, 
and at first adopted the same policy. Later on, 
however, it voted a special war-tax, which was 
to be raised on the land, as an additional im- 
post of 2s. per acre. About 10,000:men were 
collected in Alexandria, and were placed un- 
der the command of the Khedive’s third son, 
Prince Hassan. On June 9th, 6,500 of the 
Egyptian troops were embarked on a large 
number of vessels belonging to Egypt, and 
set sail for Constantinople, escorted by five 
Turkish men-of-war, while the remainder fol- 
lowed in the course of a month. 

In February, the Khedive appointed Colonel 
Gordon Governor of Soodan. In a private let- 
ter, dated Cairo, February 17th, Colonel Gor- 
don, speaking of his appointment, says: 


His Highness, to-day, has signed the firman. He 
could not have given me greater powers. He has 

iven me over the Soodan, in addition to the prov- 
ince of the Equator, and the littoral of the Red Sea 
absolute financial authority, etc. I am astounded 
at the powers he has placed inmy hands. With the 
Governor-Generalship of the Soodan, it will be my 
fault if slavery does not cease, and if these vast 
countries are not open to the world. So there is an 
end of slavery, if God wills, for the whole secret of 
the matter is in the government of the Soodan, and 
if the man who holds that government is against it, 
it must cease. 


The remonstrances of the Antislavery So- 
ciety with the English Foreign Office, concern- 
ing the slave-trade in the Red Sea, reached the 
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Khedive in January, and resulted in the or- 
ganization of an expedition for the suppression 
of this trade. Three vessels of the Egyptian 
navy, and one of the Egyptian postal line, were 
made ready, and placed under the command of 
McKillop Pasha. It was expected, however, 
that he would encounter great obstacles, as the 
greater part of the trade was carried on in In- 
dian vessels, carrying the British flag. 

The Khedive, during the early part of the 
year, sent Morice Bey, a commander in the 
British navy, on a tour of inspection along the 
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dignitaries on May 4th. Missionaries and mer- 
chants, priests and ulemas, consuls, cadis, and 
fellaheen, all crowded to see him. “ But,” 
says an eye-witness, ‘“‘it is, above all, the poor 
country people who look upon him as their 
savior.” 

The relations with Abyssinia were of a peace- 
ful character throughout the year. (See Asys- 
SINIA.) 

On September 18th, the French Controller- 
General, the English Financial Commissioner, 
and the Secretary of the Egyptian Ministry of 
Finance, left for Eu- 
rope, for the purpose 
of laying before Mr. 
Goschen and M. Jou- 
bert the necessity of 
making some arrange- 
ment for meeting the 
Egyptian floating debt 
of £4,500,000, which 
was unprovided for in 
the Khedive’s decree 
of November 18, 1876. 
The plan proposed 
was, either to aban- 
= don the surplus aris- 
ing from the Mouk- 
balah, or to increase 
the verified debt to 
the requisite amount. 

The annual general 
meeting of the share- 
holders of the Suez 
Canal Company was 
held in Paris, on June 
Se 6th, and was unusually 
<> well attended. M. de 
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coasts of the Red Sea. Although the slave- 
season had passed, he brought back very valu- 
able information as to the chief centres of the 
trade, and the manner in which it is conducted. 
The Khedive at once forwarded the document 
to Colonel Gordon, with a long autograph let- 
ter, in which he assured the colonel that Egypt 
would loyally codperate with England in this 
“ measure of humanity and civilization.” ‘Use 
all the powers I have given you; take every 
step you think necessary ; punish, change, dis- 
miss all officials as you please.” Gordon was 
free to govern as he pleased: he could levy his 
own army, form his own administration; he 
had hisown Ministry of Finance, and his own 
fiscal organization. In short, he had as much 
power at the Equator as the Governor-General 
of India has in Hindostan, and Egypt, for all 
administrative purposes, had sundered herself 
from Central Africa. The character Gordon 
Pasha made for himself in his-first adminstra- 
tion was fully shown by the enthusiastic re- 
ception he received at his capital town, Kar- 
toum, when his firman was read to a crowd of 


Lesseps’s report to the 
shareholders stated 
that the net profit of 
last year had exceed- 
ed. 2,000,000 francs, an amount which would 
enable the Company to pay a dividend of 3 
francs 554 centimes per share. The dividend 
paid last year had been only 1 franc 88 centimes 
per share. During the first five months of 
the current year the number of ships pass- 
ing through the canal had increased nearly 94 
per cent. on that of the similar period of 1876. 
The largest ship which had hitherto passed 
through the canal was an English steamer of 
5,000 tons, while another English steamer 
passed easily from one sea to the other, draw- 
ing 244 feet of water. Two questions which 
had remained unsettled with the Egyptian 
Government had now been amicably arranged 
with England. By these arrangements, on the 
one hand, the British Government, specially 
represented at the shareholders’ meetings as 
proprietors of 176,602 shares, would deliberate 
and vote with a maximum of 10 votes; and, 
on the other hand, the capital of each of the 
176,602 shares which might be redeemed, would 
be handed over to the English Government, the 
revenue of this capital to be invested in Eng- 
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lish consols, for the benefit of the délégatewrs 
of the Company, till the end of the period 
of regular delegation—that is to say, for 8 
years, unless, in the mean while, parties should 
desire the question to be decided by a judg- 
ment. The mostinteresting part of the report 
was that referring to the situation of the capal 
as affected by the war between Russia ahd 
Turkey. Several shareholders had manifested 
alarm as to the danger of interruption which 
the navigation of the canal ran amid the events 
passing in.the East. M. de Lesseps hastened 
to London, in order to come to some under- 
standing with her Majesty’s ministers on a ques- 
tion so important to the Company. The propo- 
sition to maintain, by a general agreement, the 
complete freedom of navigation in the canal, 
which had existed since its opening, in 1869, 
had been seriously considered, and on his re- 
turn he received the following declaration from 
Lord Derby : 


Any attempt to blockade or hamper, by any means 
whatsoever, the canal or its approaches would be 
considered by her Majesty’s Government as a menace 
to India, and as a serious injury to trade in general, 
From these two considerations, any such act, which 
her Majesty’s Government hopes and trusts neither 
of the belligerents will commit, would be incompat- 
ible with the maintenance by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of an attitude of passive neutrality. 


MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


Lord Lyons, on making this declaration to 
the Company, added that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment was glad to see that it agreed with the 
French Cabinet in all that concerned the canal. 
**Henceforth,” the report concluded, “the ca- 
nal created by your capital and sustained by 
your union and perseverance will remain out- 
side political complications, because it has now 
become indispensable to the relations of all na- 
tions.” After having read the report, M. de 
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Lesseps observed, amid-general applause, that 
the attitude of the British Government and its 
categorical declaration were certainly prefer- 
able to the scheme of international guardian- 
ship he bad himself proposed in London, 

In an official communication to the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, it was stated 
that the Suez Canal, up to the close of 1876, 
cost the Egyptian Government, in addition to 
the amount of shares sold to the English Gov- 
ernment, over $71,000,000, about half of this 
sum being interest. This includes the cost of 
the fresh-water canal from Cairo to Ismailia, 
and thence to Suez, for the use of the Suez 
Canal and the stations on its line, including 
the cities of Port Said, Suez, and Ismailia. 
This enterprise, so useful to many nations, and 
especially to England, was one of the first 
causes of the present financial embarrassment 
of Egypt. Notwithstanding this great sacri- 
fice in the interests of commerce, Egypt to this 
time has received no benefit from this canal; 
but, on the contrary, has sustained constant 
loss. By the passage of all classes of vessels, 
with their passengers and cargoes, directly 
through the canal, considerable commerce is 
lost to Egypt, and also a large business in 
freights and passengers, that would otherwise 
be transported from Alexandria to Suez on 
the Egyptian railways. It appears from a 
statement, showing the navigation through 
the Suez Canal from December 1, 1867, to 
December 31, 1875, that the entire number of 
vessels was 6,275—the largest numbers being 
4,347 English, 292 Italian, 168 Dutch, 140 Ot- 
toman, 345 Austrian, 118 German, 48 Rus- 
sian, 82 Spanish, and 10 American. Of the 
entire number of vessels, 4,406 were commer- 
cial steamers, and 1,197 postal steamers. The 
total number of passengers was 359,036. 

The Court. of Appeals, on February 18th, 
gave a decision in which all Egyptian creditors 
were interested. Two claims had recently been 
preferred, in first instance, for execution of 
judgments against the Egyptian Government. 

n the one case the claim arose on a judgment 
of the new tribunals for money due—£50,000 
—for work done by a contractor on one of the 
big canals of the country, and distraint was 
asked for on the money lying in the publio 
Treasury. In the other case, the claim arose 
on a judgment for £1,500, awarded by an ar- 
bitration court, composed of three appeal 
judges—Messrs. Lapenna, Giaccone, and Scott 
—appointed by the Khedive to decide certain 
old claims against the Government. Distraint 
was sought to be levied on the public money 
in the hands of the Governor of Alexandria. 
The lower courts decided that public money 
could not be seized in distraint at the suit of 
any private person. The question was again 
raised, and fully argued before the Appellate 
Court. The appellant argued that, by the Ju- 
dicial Treaty, the Egyptian Government is sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the new tribunals; 
that it comes therefore within the provisions 
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of the Codes which accord execution on unpaid 
judgments. The advocate for the Govern- 
ment argued that the money claimed as seiz- 
able was devoted to the public service, and 
was therefore protected from seizure. The 
court adopted the latter view, following the 
rule of all Continental jurisprudence. 

The unofticial opening of the Ismailia Canal, 
from Cairo to Lake Timsah, took place on 
April 15th. It was stated at one time that the 
Suez Canal Company had become the propri- 


etors of this new work; but this was after- 
ward contradicted. When the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment failed to provide the advances neces- 
sary to enable the contractor, M. Paponot, to 
continue the work, the Suez Canal Company 
advanced him 1,300,000 francs. They then 
agreed to lend hima further sum of 700,000 
francs, making M. Paponot’s debt 2,000,000 
francs in all. In addition to the debt, the 
Viceroy owed the Company about 500,000 
francs, thus establishing a total charge of two 
millions and a half. It was agreed that the 
Suez Canal Company should have the right to 
appoint a commissioner to take over a portion 
of the tolls and dues collected from the new 
canal until this debt was liquidated. This ar- 
rangement was made with the sanction of the 
European financial controllers. The Company 
was to have no power to interfere with the 
management. Their commissioner should 
merely draw the money as it was paid into 
the Treasury. 

Among the works of the year having infor- 
mation on Egypt are J. CO. McCoan’s “ Egypt 
As It Is” (London, 1877); E. De Leon’s “ The 
Khedive’s Egypt ” (London, 4877); A. B. Ed- 
wards’s ‘A Thousand Miles up the Nile” 
(London, 1877). 

ELLET, Mrs. Exizazertsa F. L., died in New 
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York City, June 8, 1877. She was born at So- 
dus Point, on Lake Ontario, N. Y., in October, 
1818. At anearly age she was married to Dr. 
William H. Ellet, who was Professor of Chem- 
istry at Columbia College. In her 17th year 
she published a volume of poems, and about 
the same time wrote ‘Teresa Contarini,” a 
tragedy founded on Venetian history. In 1841 
she published ‘“‘The Characters of Schiller,” 
and subsequently ‘“‘ Women of the American 
Revolution” (1848) ; ‘‘ Evenings at Woodlawn,” 
‘“‘ Family Pictures from the Bible,” ‘“‘ Domestic 
History of the American Revolution ” (1850) ; 
“ Watching Spirits ” (1851) ; ‘‘ Pioneer Women 
of the West,” “ Novelettes of the Musicians” 
(1852); “Summer Ramblesin the West ” (1853), 
“Women Artists in All Ages and Countries” 
(1861), “‘ Queens of American Society ”’ (1867), 
and ‘‘ Courts of the Republic” (with Mrs. R. 
E. Mack, 1869). She also contributed to the 
leading magazines. 

ENGINEERING. The improvements in the 
methods and instruments of engineering have 
kept even pace with the increased demands 
which the rapid extension of commerce is mak- 
ing upon this art. With the same capital and 
labor, works of triple the magnitude of those 
which could be built a few years ago, can now 
be accomplished. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that the action of the Americans, 
in constructing steam highways from ocean to 
ocean, through vast uncultivated expanses of 
territory, is to be emulated in South America, 
in Canada, and in Asiatic Russia; that the Al- 
pine tunnels and the railroad of the Semme- 
ring Pass may soon be repeated in the Andes; 
that, as the narrow stream which flows through 
the city of Glasgow has been broadened into the 
magnificent harbor of one of the first seaports 
in the world, so the basin for the great Ger- 
man naval arsenal has been scooped out of the 
marsh at Kiel. Paris is now to become a sea- 
port; and already ocean steamships can anchor 
before the levée at New Orleans, With every 
successive great work of engineering, some 
new plan or invention is devised, which makes 
still greater triumphs over nature possible, as 
witness the great iron caissons and the admi- 
rable excavating apparatus, by whose aid the 
massive piers of the Tay bridge were founded 
18 feet down in the earth, under a deep and 
rushing tide, and raised through 45 feet of 
water. As regards railroad construction, al- 
though the systems of Europe are nearly com- 
plete; although the great arteries of the Ameri- 
can system have been built, and the short feed- 
ing branches are being added at a rate of pro- 
gression only about corresponding to the in- 
crease of the population, yet the occupation of 
the railroad engineer is not gone. The prog- 
ress of commerce justifies the people and gov- 
ernments of South America, of the Russian 
Empire, of India—where 5,000 miles of new 
railways are laid out—of Japan, of Canada, 
of the Australian colonies, of Egypt, in un- 
dertaking long lines and great networks of the 
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iron path, and thousands upon thousands of 
miles are already in contemplation; while the 
day may soon come when, like the Japanese, 
the Chinese and the implacable nations of Cen- 
tral Asia may open their inhospitable gates to 
Western commerce and arts, and when the fer- 
tile regions of inner Africa will be subjected to 
cultivation, and whizzing trains will convey to 
the sea-coast the precious materials which that 
neglected region can produce. In the pause 
which follows the, perhaps, too rapid extension 
of railroads in the United States, the question 
of the materials and modes of construction 
which are most economical or secure, will be 
more ripely considered. A greater uniformity 
in the gauge will perhaps be arrived at after a 
time; many of the road-beds, as they need re- 
pairs, will doubtless be more solidly rebuilt; and 
the question will present itself to railroad man- 
agers, as to whether stone, when applicable, is 
not a better, and really more economical, ma- 
terial for bridges than iron, which requires con- 
stant painting, and even then soon perishes with 
rust, its tender joints and bolts being inacces- 
sible to the painter. A more frequent use of 
stone may be forced upon them by public opin- 
ion, if criminal ignorance in construction, and 
carelessness in examination, should result in 
any more such disasters as that at Ashtabula. 

The new iron truss-bridge which is being 
constructed over the gorge of the Kentucky 
River is a remarkable structure, from the char- 
acter of its site, and the novelty of its design 
and mode of erection.. The chasm over which 
it suspends is 275 feet deep. The bridge will 
be in 3 spans, 375 feet each, resting on the two 
bluffs, and on iron columns, supported by 2 
stone piers, 120 by 42 feet at the base. The 
iron piers have 4 legs each, with a base of 714 
by 28 feet, which come to a point at the end, 
and terminate in a 12-inch pin, on which the 
truss rests, as on a rocker; the piers rest on 
double roller beds, and can be moved about on 
the masonry. The truss is a continuous girder, 
projecting 75 feet at each end beyond its points 
of support, with hinges to compensate the ther- 
mal contraction and expansion of the iron 
piers; it is 37 feet deep and 18 wide, each span 
being divided into 20 panels. The ties, posts, 
and chords are hinged on pin connections, while 
the chords are riveted to each other, and the 
pin carrying the tie-bars is driven into the chord 
by hydraulic pressure, so that it partially serves 
as arivet. The bridge was built out panel by 
panel, the support being the resistance of the 
towers, built by Roebling for the projected sus- 
pension bridge of 1,236 feet span, commenced 
in 1854, and left incomplete in 1857, to the base 
of which towers the top chords were fastened 
' by anchor-bolts, the lower chords resting against 
the rock, to which they were forced by jack- 
screws. The structure was thus held in mid-air 
until it reached a temporary wooden tower, 
196 feet 10 inches out, from the top of which 
it was raised by huge jack-screws, until the 
strain on the Roebling towers and anchor-bolts 
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was sufficiently relieved, when the work was 
carried out in the same way to the top of the 
first iron pier, 178 feet further. The work is 
thus extended from either shore to the nearest 
pier, and then from each pier to midway be- 
tween them, where the two sections are joined. 
There are 2,855,000 Ibs. of iron in the spans, 
and 798,000 lbs. in the piers; the masonry 
measures 12,915 cubic yards. The engineer 
who planned this important work is Shaler 
Smith, of the Baltimore Bridge Company. 

The high truss-bridge over the Ohio River, 
built for the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, was 
tested on November 8th. It consists of 10 
spans, 5 overhanging the river, and 5 the streets 
and houses of Cincinnati. The river spans in- 
clude one draw and one great channel span, the 
longest in any truss-bridge in the country. The 
river spans were built by the Keystone Bridge 
Company, and the shore portion by the Balti- 
more Bridge Company. The piers are all of 
masonry, except one, which is of iron, resting 
on a base of stone-work. The height of the 
bridge, from top of rail to low-water mark, is 
1054 feet; the height above the mark of the 
freshet of 1832 is 43 feet. The long span is 
515 feet between the centres of the end piers; 
the depth of the truss is 51} feet. The two 
trusses are divided into 20 panels of 253 feet 
each ; their distance apart, from centre to cen- 
tre, is 20 feet. The stone piers on which this 
great span rests are, respectively, 119 and 110 
feet in height, and are founded on the solid 
rock; their breadth at the top, below the cop- 
ing, is 11 feet; their length 26 feet. The cost 
of the structure was $700,000. 

A steel-wire suspension bridge is being built 
at Cotteneva, in Mendocina County, Cal., 270 
feet long, measuring from the centres of the 
saddles on the towers. The cables are of No. 
11 Birmingham wires, coated with zine; 11 go 
to the strand, and 7 strands to the 1}-inch 
cables. The strands are not twisted together, 
but gathered by bands 6 feet apart. The fall 
of the cablesis 23} feet. Each strand is tested 
for a strain of 60 tons, and is fastened to an in- 
dependent anchor-bar, and connected by 18- 
foot links with the anchorage. The anchors, 
of 1,000 lbs., are imbedded 14 feet in the rock, 
and secured by cross-beams, while the pits are 
hemispherical, and the filling or stone-work, 
set in Portland cement, is wedged against the 
sides of the rocky chamber. The towers are 
of red-wood. The dead weight of the bridge is 
1,000 Ibs. per lineal foot; the strain for which 
it is calculated is 7} tons per foot, or five times 
the load to which it will be subjected. 

The use of malleable iron in girders is on the 
increase. The bridge company in Canton, N. 
Y., has the building of the new bridge over the 
Connecticut, at North Hampton, 1,219 feet long, 
with 8 spans, 18 feet roadway, contract $27,- 
000; also a 6-span bridge, 930 feet long, and 16 
broad, at Columbus Junction, Ia.; and one of 
6 120-feet spans, at Paris, Ontario. They have 
built, recently, a 160-feet span on iron piers, 
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with 80 feet of roadway, and two 8-feet walks, 
at San José, Cal., and a 256-feet span, at Pres- 
ton, W. Va. All the details in their patent 
truss-bridges are in wrought-iron. 

Two spans of the great bridge across the 
Mississippi, at Council Bluffs, were swept away 
on August 25th, but were replaced, and trains 
were run across on September 16th. Although 
the spans were 250 feet long, and of 4 trusses, 
the actual work was accomplished in a single 
fortnight. Another still more remarkable ex- 
ample of quick work in repairing was the clear- 
ing away of the broken parts of a fallen span in 
the Chicago and Northwestern bridge over the 
Des Moines, and putting up the new span of 170 
feet, and laying the ties and rails ready for the 
passage of trains, in the time of 17 hours, the 
materials having arrived at the spot from Clin- 
ton within 20 hours of the accident. 

The great Tay bridge, crossing the estuary 
of the Tay, near Dundee, in Scotland, was 
opened to traffic on September 25, 1877. Its 
length is almost fully 2 miles, thus making it 
the longest railroad bridge in the world. It 
has been built for the North British Railway, 
which has hitherto been obliged to transfer 
goods and passengers across the Tay by means 
ofaferry. The plans of the bridge were pre- 
pared by Thomas Bouch. The foundation- 
stone was laid on July 22, 1871. The south 
end of the bridge is 14 mile above Newport, 
where the depth of the water at spring tide is 
45 feet, and its velocity sometimes 5 knots an 
hour. The original plan was for a bridge of 
89 spans, with double cylindrical supports. 
The bridge, as it was afterward constructed, 
consists of 85 spans, varying from 67 to 245 feet 


in length. The longest, to the number of 13, 


overhang the navigable part of the river; and 
shipping must pass under them to reach the 
ports of Perth and Newburg. In these widest 
spans, over the centre of the river, the floor 
has a height of 88 feet clear above high water, 
from which elevation it descends in a gradient 
of 1 in 356 to the Fife side, and of 1 in 78 to 
the Dundee side; in the latter part it takes a 
bend to the eastward, so as to meet the land 
line. The earliest laid piers consisted of cylin- 
ders of iron, 94 feet in diameter, lined with 
brickwork set in Portland cement, with a hol- 
low shaft through the centre, of 34 feet diame- 
ter, for the workmen to descend. From the 
bottom of these cylinders, after the water had 
been expelled by compressed air, by the bell- 
chamber process (mentioned below in the ac- 
count of the Severn bridge), the laborers ex- 
cavated the mud and sand underneath until 
they sank to the rock, in which a level bed 
was cut for them. They were placed in cou- 
ples, 12 feet apart from centre to centre. An 
intermediate wall of brickwork, about 5 feet 
wide, braced them at the top. They were 
floated out to their position~between barges, 
and lowered by means of hydraulic machinery. 
These double piers weighed about 120 tons. 
They were made of such length that their tops 


would stand a little above low-water mark 
after they had sunk to their beds. The plan 
was originally to have all the piers made of 
this description; but after a good number of 
the double piers had been laid, a point was 
reached where the rock suddenly declined to a 
great depth, under beds of clay, sand, and 
gravel. It being impracticable to. construct 
oylinders of such great length as to rest on the 
rock beyond this declivity, the form and di- 
mensions were so changed as to give them a 
firm seat on a gravel foundation. Single cylin- 
ders of 31 feet diameter replaced the coupled 
ones. Wrought-iron was used in the shell, 
instead of the cast-iron of which the double 
cylinders were composed. The mode in which 
these huge masses, weighing some 200 tons, 
were carried out to their positions was by fast- 
ening to them a framework of iron girders, 
under which the barges were floated at low 
water; when the tide rose they were lifted 
clear into the water, and were towed out to 
their places while hanging perpendicularly be- 
tween the barges. The brickwork was only 
filled in at their bases, which held them plum, 
iron columns taking the place of the brick 
lining in the upper portion. A new invention, 
the idea of one of the engineers of the bridge, 
was used to excavate under the base of the 
cylinder. It is a kind of pump which makes a 
cavity at the bottom from the inside, expelling 
the sand or mud with great rapidity, the great 
pier sinking by its own weight into the hole 
thus formed. This invention may hereafter 
prove of great service in dredging operations, 
as well as in bridge construction. The suitable 
foundation was found about 18 feet below the 
river-bed. All the subsequent piers were built 
in this way; 142 of these caissons were sunk 
in all with Reeves’s excavator. The cylin- 
ders, after they were set, were filled to the top 
with concrete, and then the iron casing was 
stripped off down to the river bottom. On 
this base of artificial stone a hexagonal pier of 
brickwork, of oblong form, was superimposed. 
This brick superstructare, 20 feet long by 10 
wide, and about 20 feet high, was also built on 
shore, and floated out between barges. When 
in place on the concrete basis it rose to a point 
just above low-water mark. The brickwork 
was then raised by masons at low tide, and 
capped at the high-water mark with 4 or 5 feet 
of stone-work, laid in four courses. The piers 
of 14 spans of the bridge were built in this man- 
ner. They were so disposed that their narrow 
sides cut the tide. The portion of the piers 
above the high-tide mark is composed of iron 
columns of 12 and 15 inches diameter. The 
245-feet girders, weighing 190 tons for each 
span, were towed out and deposited on the piers, 
and then raised by hydraulic machines to their 
places, in lifts of 20 feet at a time. Each span 
has 2 girders, of depths varying according to 
the length of the span, which are joined by 
transverse braces. The smallest girders are 
12 feet deep. On either side of, the 13 high 
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245-feet spans, the lengths of the spans are 
gradually less toward the shores. The girders 
are so fastened to the piers as to allow a cer- 
tain amount of free play to compensate for 
expansion by heat; the whole range of con- 
traction and expansion amounts to about 7 
feet for the whole length of the bridge. The 
strain calculated for is 21 ton to the square 
inch, or a rolling load of 14 ton to the foot 
run; it would bear an endless train of loaded 
freight-cars. It will not be subjected to a 
greater strain than 4 tons to the square inch. 
The stock company which has built the bridge 
is separate from the railway corporation. The 
capital stock is $1,750,000. The allowance of 
Parliament was obtained in 1870, and the con- 
tract given out in the succeeding year. 

There are, besides the 18 great 245-feet 
spans, 1 with a bowstring girder of 170 feet, 
1 of 162 feet, 13 of 146 feet, 21 of 1294 feet, 2 
of 88 feet, 14 of 704 feet, 14 of 674 feet, 6 of 
27 feet. The girders are of the lattice kind, 
continuous in sets of 4, with sliding beds on 
the end ones of every set. They have the 
double triangulation, and trough booms at top 
and bottom, from 15 to 24 inches wide. The 
rule for the depth of the girders, that it should 
be equal to $ of the span, was decided upon 
after long experimentation. <A vertical tie binds 
the top boom to the crossing of the struts 
and ties at every alternate crossing. The 
cross-girders, of pitch-pine, bear the rails, 
laid on longitudinal timbers, and the whole is 
planked with 8-inch Memel covered with as- 
phalt. Over the 13 long spans the rail-plat- 
form rests on the lower booms, the trains run- 
ning between the girders; but in the other 
portions of the bridge it is supported by the 
top booms; by this arrangement the grade was 
made more equal, while the cost of construc- 
tion was diminished. During the nights of 
the winter of 1876 the work was continued ; 
two of Serrin’s electrical lamps connected with 
Gramme machines, each furnishing a light of 
1,000 candles, illuminating the works. 

The system of pneumatic excavation, em- 
at in sinking the great piers, was devised 

y the assistant engineer Reeves. Tke appa- 
ratus consisted of 4 wrought-iron tanks, placed 
upon a barge. They were connected with 2 
air-pumps. The tanks were cylindrical, with 
funnel-shaped bottoms, through which the ex- 
cavated material was discharged through the 
bottom of the barge. The air-pump could be 
changed from one of each pair of tanks, when 
that was full of the mud, gravel, or other ex- 
cavated matter, and connected with the other. 
Air being then admitted into the full tank by 
an inlet-cock, a valve closes over the pipe con- 
nected with the suction hose, while a similar 
valve opens in the companion pipe, connecting 
that with the suction hose. The action of the 
air entering the one tank and being exhausted 
in the other also opens a discharge-valve over 
the conical bottom of the full tank or drum, 
allowing its contents to empty, while it closes 


a similar valve in the other tank, creating a 
vacuum, into which the moist matter is pumped 
from the bottom of the caisson, so that the 
one drum is filling while the other is voiding 
the excavated material. The mouth of the 
suction hose could be moved to any part of the 
caisson by a man at the bottom. The attend- 
ance of 2 men and a boy was required for each 
barge; the quantity of material excavated was 
over 400 tons per day of 10 hours, at a cost of 
about 8d. per yard. 

The Severn bridge, another English struc- 
ture, nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, 
will connect the Great Western and the Severn 
& Wye Railways with the Midland. The en- 
gineers are G. W. Owen and G. W. Keeling. 
It consists of 22 spans, bridged by bowstring 
girders of from 134 to 827 feet in length, and 
12 arches 70 feet high in the northern ap- 
proaches. One of the spans ‘at the southern 
end is crossed by a swing-bridge. The coupled 
iron cylinders which form the piers are sunk 
through 28 feet of sand to the rocky founda- 
tion, and bedded in the rock to the depth of 4 
feet. The excavation under the cylinders was, 
in the beginning, accomplished from the inte- 
rior by a proceeding similar to that at first 
used on the Tay bridge. A bell-shaped cham- 
ber is fixed to the cylinder a few feet above 
high-water mark. Compressed air is driven 
in, and the water expelled, allowing the work- 
minen to descend to the bottom. Later the 
Reeves excavator was applied, with which the — 
piers could be sunk much more rapidly. The 
piers, when bedded, are filled with concrete. 
The height of the piers above high water is 60 
feet. Between the concrete and the iron cyl- 
inders is a felt lining, to guard against unequal 
expansion or contraction of the materials. 

The Ilkeston viaduct, in the Derbyshire ex- 
tension of the Great Northern Railway, is a 
structure of extraordinary lightness, the honey- 
combed ground underneath being unable to 
bear a great weight. It crosses the Erewash 
Valley in 19 spans, each 77 feet in length. The 
piers are mainly composed of hollow columns 
of malleable iron, riveted together in 4 sec- 
tions and joined by cross-braces and ties. The 
floor is formed by ridges and furrows of plate 
iron, riveted at the angles and ends, which 
answer for cross-girders and stays as well as 
flooring. The weight of this floor is 734 lbs. 
per foot run. The columns rest on brick ma- 
sonry, which has a broad concrete base, and 
the weight of the whole on the foundation is 
but 1,200 Ibs. per square foot. The peculiar 
corrugated floor is very elastic. The furrows 
are filled in with ballast, in which the sleepers 
are dropped. The height of the bridge is 42 
feet. 

The Marguerite Bridge at Buda-Pesth, com- 
menced in 1878, was opened in April, 1877. 
The total length is 570 metres, the width 17 
metres. The spans are 6—2 each with 74, 
88, and 88 metres opening. Over 15 million 
pounds of iron were used in the construction, 
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and 40 thousand cubic metres of masonry. The 
centres, supporting plates on which the wood- 
en and macadam pavements are laid, are of 
wrought-iron, and have a radius of 135 metres. 
The designs for the bridge were by S. Guion, 
& Co., of Paris. 

An iron bridge has recently been constructed 
over the river Douro, in Portugal, whose sin- 
gle span is an arch 520 feet long, with a rise of 
138} feet. 

It awakens a feeling of sadness to learn that 
one of the triumphs of English engineering art, 
a work built as solidly as the pyramids, must 
be removed, because the rocky cliff on which 
it is founded is shattered and tottering. It is 
intended soon to take down the Eddystone 
lighthouse, Smeaton’s great work. The rea- 
son is that the western wall of the reef is so 
undermined by the action of the waves, that 
there is constant danger of the lighthouse be- 
ing precipitated into the sea with the portion 
of the rock on which it stands. The plan is to 
erect a new lighthouse, 120 feet to the eastward 
of the present one. It is believed that the site 
of the lighthouse considerably oyerhangs the 
base of the rock. The editor of the Engineer 
advocates, as a surer and better precaution than 
the building of a new lighthouse, that the 
whole reef be razed, by charges of dynamite 
inserted in its top, to the depth of 8 fathoms 
or more under water. 

The Philadelphia & Atlantic City Railroad 
was commenced on the ist of April, and was 
ready for the running of trains on the 7th of 
July. The length of the line is 55 miles; the 
deepest cut is 30 feet, the deepest fill 35 feet; 
one of the excavations was 40 thousand cubic 
yards, and there were embankments of 20 to 30 
thousand cubic yards, one, 1,800 feet long, hav- 
ing been made in one week. There are more 
than 100 bridges and culverts, the 3 longest hav- 
ing acombined length of 1,300 feet, one of them 
with a 100-feet draw. The directing engineer 
was T. F. Wurts. The cost of grading and em- 
bankments was 10 cents per cubic yard; to- 
tal cost of the road, $770,000, including equip- 
ments. The gauge is 3$ feet. A number of 
the Centennial buildings have been turned into 
the depots and offices of the road. 

The Billerica & Bedford Railroad, connect- 
ing at North Billerica with the Boston, Lowell 
& Nashua line, was first tried on August 31st. 
It has the remarkable gauge of only 24 inches. 
The sharpest bend is 127 feet, with a radius of 
45 degrees; the steepest grade is a rise of 158 
in 2,600 feet. The rails weigh 25 Ibs. per yard. 
It has two Hinkley locomotives, of 11 tons 
weight. The cost was $6,000 per mile, includ- 
ing equipments. 

The commission appointed, in 1875, by the 
Russian Government to decide upon the best 
railroad route from Orenburg into Central 
Asia, have decided upon one from Orenburg 
to Orsk and Djita Koul, on Lake Kouiouk; to 
divide at that point into a northern branch, 
passing Troitsk, and a southern one to Tash- 
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kend, by way of Kouhaldjar and Djulek. Such 
a line crosses a well wooded and watered coun- 
try, capable, in its southern portions, of produ- 
cing cotton and silk; the route is free from 
quicksands and marshes. It would connect at 
Ekaterinburg with the Siberian railway. The 
European division of this long-projected Cen- 
tral Asian route consists of the completed road 
from Moscow, through lower Novgorod, to 
Samara, on the Volga, 600 miles, and the road 
to be built from that point to Orenburg, on the 
Ural River. The route runs from Orenburg, 
along the Ural, eastward to Orsk, and thence 
southeastward to Tashkend; there intersect- 
ing with the contemplated route from Ormus 
in the Persian Gulf, across Afghanistan into 
Kashgar, whose objective point will be Peking. 
The construction of the Central Asiatic road 
involves gigantic engineering undertakings— 
bridges, tunnels, and excavations—in the divi- 
sion between Orsk and Tashkend, of 800 miles. 
The length of the proposed route is 1,800 versts 
—600 versts from Orenburg to Lake Kouiouk, 
and 1,200 from there to Tashkend; that of 
the Troitsk branch 300 versts—in all 2,100 
versts, or about 3,150 miles. 

Among the new railways, built for strategic 
purposes by the Russian authorities, is one 
running from Berder to Galatz, first in a west- 
erly course to Formosa, then southward to 
Reni, and westward to Galatz, connecting with 
the Roumanian railway. The total length is 
200 miles. The Pruth is crossed by a wooden 
bridge. <A railroad is to be built from Lasy to 
Ivangorod, to connect the Warsaw and Vienna 
line with the Weichsel branch. 

The Government of Nicaragua intends to 
build a railroad from Corinto, on the Pacific, 
to a point on Lake Managua, via Realejo, Chi- 
nandega, and Leon. It will pass through a 
fertile, healthy country. The wagon and boat 
traffic over the proposed route is now consid- 
erable. The road will be a 3}-foot gauge, 70 
miles long, and will be calculated for a maxi- 
mum speed of 25 miles an hour, and a load of 
three tons per wheel. 

The Brazilian Government is zealously en- 
deavoring to bring about the long-desired rail- 
way connection with the western coast of South 
America. A first-class railway is now being 
built along the Madeira River, from the village 
of San Antonio, situated at the head of naviga- 
tion, 1,300 miles from the Atlantic coast, to a 
point on the Rio Mamora. When completed, 
it will afford direct communication with Boli- 
via. The road is 180 miles in length, and, be- 
sides being of great immediate value, is an im- 
portant link in the interoceanic connection. 
The materials have been shipped from the 
United States. The Brazilian Government has 
devoted $6,000,000 to the construction of the 
road. The contractors are Philip and Thomas 
Collins, and the engineers and laborers are 
Americans. After the completion of this road 
and of the ‘tunnel through the Andes, which 
has been commenced, railroad connection with 
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Lima, in Peru, can be easily made, and may be 
accomplished within a period of three years. 
Two important railways are contemplated in 
Buenos Ayres. One is a transcontinental road, 
for which Clark & Co. have obtained a conces- 
sion from the Argentine Government. It will 
start from some station on the Western Railway 
of Buenos Ayres, pass Mercedes and San Juan, 
and reach to Mendoza on the east side of the 
Andes. The road is to have a gauge of 5 feet 
7 inches; its length will be about 700 miles. 
To extend the road across the Andes to Valpa- 
raiso will require vast engineering works, and 
the difficulties to be overcome transcend those 
of the Semmering route from Vienna to Trieste. 
The other projected railway is a narrow-gauge 
line, 500 miles long, to run from Bahia Blanca 
to Salinas, and then along the Rio Colorado 
toward Mendoza, terminating at the foot of the 
Planchon Pass in the Andes. It would thus 
traverse the rich La Plata region, which has 
now no railroad communication with the At- 


lantic. The cost of the road is estimated at 
$25,000 per mile. The gauge is to be 8 feet 
8 inches. 


A railroad is being built in Nubia, from Wadi 
Halfa to Dongola, under the direction of M. 
Jansen. Its first section has been opened to 
traffic. A bridge will have to be thrown over 
the Nile at Koye. The completion of this rail- 
road, which is being constructed out of the sur- 
plus revenues of Soodan, and is not affected by 
Egyptian finances, will give an immense impe- 
tus to commerce, which will even be felt in 
Darfour and Wadai. 

The railways of India are being extended as 
fast as the Treasury will allow. Better rail- 
way connections for the rapid transport of 
grain are considered one of the best precau- 
tions against the reoccurrence of a great fam- 
ine; but there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether they are a more important safeguard 
than canals and reservoirs for irrigation, which 
can serve for transportation as well as the fer- 
tilization of the soil. The question of broad 
and narrow gauge railroads has been hotly dis- 
cussed in connection with the projected lines, 
the most important of which are routes from 
Ajmere to Indore, and from Ajmere to Ahme- 
dabad. The latter road the Government has 
authorized to be constructed with the metre- 
gauge, in spite of the protests of the military 
authorities, who insist, for strategical reasons, 
on the retention of the 5-foot-8-inch gauge, on 
which the Indian railways have all been built. 
It is probable that, admonished by the fact that 
the Indian roads have never proved remunera- 
tive, the Indian Government will correct its 
mistake, and build metre-gauge roads hereafter. 

The new Japanese railway, between Osaka 
and the seaport Kobe, has been built very com- 
pletely, under the direction of an English engi- 
neer, John England. The first section is tun- 
neled in three places, one bore being 365 feet 
in length. The road passes over a vast num- 
ber of water-courses and irrigation-canals, The 
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numerous bridges are chiefly of wood, in the 
portion of the road toward Osaka, some of 
them being 80 feet in length, and some of the 
spans 80 and even 40 feet, the wooden girders 
resting on stone piers; there are also bridges 
and culverts of arched masonry. Toward the 
other end of the road are 3 iron Warren gird- 
er bridges, with spans of 70 feet, resting on 
iron screw piles, of 2 feet 9 inches diameter, 
with wrought-iron blades of 5 feet diameter ~ 
and 5 feet pitch. That over the Muko-gawa 
River has 12 spans. Beyond this there are 6 
flood openings, of from 100 to 180 feet, with 
20-feet spans, built of granite backed with 
brick. The next bridge, crossing the Kansaki- 
gawa, has 17 spans. Passing over 5 more cul- 
verts, the last one bridged by Warren girders 
60 feet in length, the road crosses the last 
bridge, stretching over the Jusho-gawa with 9 
spans. The bends in the railway are frequent, 
and some of them very sharp curves. The ter- 
minal stations are very complete, that at Kobe 
covering 64 acres, with 5 miles of side-tracks, 
large freight-house, workshops, etc. <A pier 
built out into the sea is 450 feet long and 40 
broad; there is 20 feet of water next the dock. 
The station at Osaka, covering 40 acres, has 
likewise 5 miles of rail in sidings. The road 
between Kobe and Osaka, together with the 
Ajikawa extension, built later, is 22 miles in 
length. In 1876 the road was extended to 
Kioto, 27 miles additional. This road, with 
the 18 miles of railroad between Yedo and 
Yokohama, opened in 1872, makes 67 miles of 
railway now finished in the Japanese Empire. 
The Government is seriously considering the 
construction of a route across the island from 
Yedo to Kioto, and surveys have been made 
by English engineers to determine the best 
course. 

In the Prussian capital a city railroad is be- 
ing built, which has 4 tracks—2 for the through 
traffic of the railways, 6 in number, with which 
it connects, and 2 for local traffic. It has a 
length of 7 miles, extending from the terminus 
of the Lower Silesian Railway to Charlotien- 
burg. There will be 3 stations for each of the 
railways and 6 for the city tracks. The esti- 
mated cost is about 7% million dollars. A street- 
railroad has recently been opened in Rome. It 
runs from the Porta del Popolo to the Ponte 
Molle, a distance of 2,740 metres. The cars 
are first and second class, drawn by a single 
horse, and running every 10 minutes. An un- 
derground city railroad is to be built in Paris. 
It will pass through two tunnels under the 
Seine. 

The problem of the best pavement for city 
streets is considered by Prof. Haupt, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to have been great- 
ly simplified by the invention of a horseshoe 
with a grooved bottom, into which a tarred 
rope is fastened. The shoe is of iron, of the 
ordinary shape, and is put on without heating. 
Such shoes have been found to wear as well 
and as long as those in general use. Rubber 
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tires have also been tried on vehicles, and 
would give satisfaction on a smooth pavement. 
If streets were paved with concrete, which 
might be laid down in movable blocks in the 
parts overlying sewers, the waste of power, 
the wear of vehicles and pavement, and the 
strain on the nerves of the citizens, now in- 
curred by the jarring and rattling of carriages 
on the rough stone pavements now in use, 
would all be avoided. Under the present con- 
ditions of locomotipn, parallel trams for the 
wheels, with a footway of ordinary pavement 
for the horse, would be immensely superior 
to the cobble, spall, or bowlder pavements now 
in use. 

A subterranean telegraph between Berlin 
and Mayence, a distance of 600 kilometres, 
was completed July 23d. It passes through 
Halle, Leipsic, and Frankfort. The wires are 
twisted together and protected by a covering 
of hemp and iron. This is the first long under- 
ground cable which has been laid since the 
tailure of the wire between Berlin and Cologne, 
laid in 1848; although Germany has several 
shorter lines. The cost of the subterranean 
telegraph is six times as much as that of the 
same number of overground wires, This line 
is one of seven underground telegraphs which 
are to be laid between Berlin and the west- 
ern frontier. The mileage of underground 
telegraphs in Great Britain has been increased 
from some 2,000 miles in 1870 to over 8,000 
mniles in the spring of 1877.. All the metropo- 
litan wires are laid below the earth, on account 
of the dangers from aérial telegraphs in cities. 
A short telegraph-wire has been put up in Chi- 
na, for the use of Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy 
of China, to the construction of which no op- 
position was shown by the populace. Several 
lines are projected in Formosa by the governor 
of the island. 

The new tunnel of the Delaware and Lack- 
awanna Railroad through Bergen Hill, near 
Hoboken, in New Jersey, was commenced in 
September, 18738. It was prosecuted by hand- 
drilling from both ends, and each way, from 6 
perpendicular shafts. In January, 1876, the 

eadings were all connected. The bottom was 
leveled in the following May, but the work of 
enlarging the roof and lining the insecure por- 
tion with masonry took still a year, and the 
tunnel was first opened to the passage of trains 
in May, 1877. The length of the bore is 4,210 
feet. The masonry projects 35 feet farther at 
each end, as a protection against falling stones 
and earth. The tunnel is back-arched, with ma- 
sonry 22 to 34 inches thick, for 3,100 feet, or 
nearly three-quarters of the entire length. The 
eastern entrance is 2,700 feet to the north of 
the Bergen tunnel of the Erie Railroad, which 
the Delaware and Lackawanna trains have hith- 
erto used. It forms an of 40° with this 
tunnel, and emerges, on the west side of the 
hill on a higher level, within.50 feet of. it, so 
that the trains cross the Erie track over a 
bridge. The width of the new tunnel is 27 
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feet in the clear, and its height 20 feet 7 inches. 
It is ventilated by 7 air-shafts, all brick-lined 
except one. The new line is more direct than 
the old one through the Erie tunnel, the ac- 
tual saving in distance being two-thirds of a 
mile. Besides the boring of the tunnel, the 
approaches, involving the filling up of bog on 
the east side of the hill for the distance of 
three-quarters of a mile, and the construction 
of no less than 11 bridges, have necessitated a 
large outlay of capital, altogether $2,787,000, 
of which the boring of the tunnel through the 
trap-rock stands for $800,000, and the brick 
arching for $105,000. In Hoboken there are 
3 bridges, over which pass 7 tracks over one 
street, and a 4-track bridge over another, be- 
sides an iron skew-bridge of 193 feet span over 
Hoboken Avenue. On each side of the hill 


there is a bridge over the Erie track, the oil- 


cars crossing the route again on the east side. 
The skew-bridge across the Hackensack is a 
noteworthy structure, on account of the diffi- 
culty of securing a foundation in the soft bot- 
tom of the river. The stone piers, which sup- 
port the iron structure, themselves rest upon 
1,700 large piles. The bridge has 2 spans and 
1 draw, each of 200 feet, The engineers of 
the tunnel were the engineer of the road, 
James Archbald,.and Samuel Rockwell. Be- 
sides these works, the Delaware and Lacka- 
wanna Railroad has commenced a ship canal 
for dock purposes, 3,000 feet long, 100 wide, 
and 20 deep. 

The longest tunnel in America is that which 
is being bored for the Baltimore water-works, 
from the Gunpowder River to Lake Monte- 
bello, the distributing reservoir, which is about 
a mile and a half from the city. The length 
of the bore is 36,510 feet, or 6¢ miles. It is 
bored entirely by hand-drilling, through hard 
gneiss and granite for four-fifths of the dis- 
tance. The source of the water-supply lies 8 
miles distant from the city. It is near enough 
the surface to allow numerous shafts to be 
sunk, from which the tunneling has proceeded 
rapidly. The bore is circular in section, and 
12 feet in diameter. It passes under a rolling 
surface, and varies from 67 to 353 feet in 
depth. There are 15 perpendicular shafts, the 
deepest of which runs down 294 feet. From 
Lake Montebello the water is conveyed in a 
conduit, 4,120 feet long, called Clifton tunnel, 
to a point 1,900 feet outside the city, whence 
it is distributed to the different parts of the 
town by 6 mains of 4 feet diameter. 

A great work is now approaching its con- 
clusion in Saxony—the Rothschonberg water 
adit, for the drainage of the Freiberg mines. 
This extraordinary tunnel, after 33 years of 
incessant labor, is now completed for 43 kilo- 
metres, or 26 English miles, including the 
branches.. When completed, it will have a 
length of 51. kilometres, or 314 miles. It is 
already used throughout the length completed. 
The bore is perfectly straight for 5 miles, and 
the bends in the remaining portions are very 
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‘slight. It lies 400 feet below the deepest pre- 
viously existing drainage course in the mines. 
The rock through which it passes is solid 
gneiss the whole length, requiring 40 to 50 
holes to the face with hand-tunneling; the 
Burleigh compressed-air drill was first em- 

loyed in 1876. Quicksands and floods of 
iberated water greatly increased the difficul- 
ties, and retarded the work. The height of 
the tunnel is 9.84 feet, and its breadth some- 
what less. It is ventilated by 8 shafts. The 
gradient is only 3 in 10,000, so that it will be 
necessary to clear the tunnel occasionally, 
which can be easily accomplished with boats 
and dredges. The work was commenced 
toward the end of 1844, the surveys having 
been made the previous year. The entire cost 
is estimated at 12,000,000 marks, which will 
be recouped by a levy on the mines benefited. 
An unknown mine, at least 400 years old, was 
struck in 1876, in which the timbers were yet 
sound. Of two new veins discovered, one 
will be worked. The Freiberg mines and 
founderies are 700 years old; and, at the pres- 
ent time, 6,000 laborers, with their families, 
depend upon them for support. The point 
where the tunnel will empty into the Elbe is 
Rothschonberg, 74 miles above Meissen. The 
out-turn of the Freiberg mines has fallen off 
of late years, owing to the constant flooding 
of the deeper mines. The completion of the 
tunnel will allow the exploitation of many 
veins, which could not heretofore be followed 
down below a certain depth. 

The Severn tunnel, being constructed by the 
Great Western Railway, to connect Bristol 
with South Wales, will be 44 miles in length, 
one-half of it lying under the Severn, not far 
from the new Severn bridge. The gradient is 
1 in 100, descending from both ends; and the 
depth at the lowest level, under the swiftest 

art of the river, is 100 feet below high water. 

his important work is conducted under the 
management of Charles Richardson, and is 
attended with unusual difficulties, owing to 
the infiltration of water and the varying na- 
ture of the rock. 

The work of enlarging the Welland Canal to 
the capacity of the largest lake-vessels will, it 
is expected, be completed in the autumn of 
1879. The canal, after the improvement, will 
have a width of 100 feet at the bottom and a 
minimum depth of 15 feet, and will be capable 
of receiving ships of 2,500 tons burden. The 
locks will be 278 feet long and 45 feet wide, 
with a depth of 14 feet on the sills. 

Preparations are being made for the con- 
struction of a ship-canal along the Seine, from 
Havre to Tancarville—a point on the river 60 
miles below Rouen. It will be in a single sec- 
tion, 17 miles long, and issuing at the Eure 
dock in Havre. The plans are for a cutting 25 
metres broad, with a towing-path of 6 metres 
breadth on each bank. The bed of the Seine, 
from Rouen to Paris, is concurrently to be 
improved, so as to have a minimum depth of 
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3.20 metres. The canal will be made 44 metres 
deep, and navigable for brigs, schooners, and 
steam colliers up to Harfleur on the Seine; 
and above that point it will be given a min- 
imum depth of 3} metres. The estimates are 
21,000,000 franes for the canal, a branch 500 
metres long running up to Harfleur, the plant- 
ing of trees along the banks, and a basin, 500 
by 60 metres, at Havre. 

On November 1, 1877, an Inman steamship, 
drawing 21 feet 8 inches, passed through the 
jetty at the mouth of the Mississippi without 
touching. The means of deepening the chan- 
nel of the South Pass of the Mississippi are not 
only the jetties, funnel-shaped at their upper 
end and parallel below, which concentrate the 
action of the water on the obstructing bars, 
but also embrace the closing the Grand Bayou 
and the regulation of the outflow through the 
Pass &]’Outre and the Southwest Pass. The 
works for the control of the water in these 
passes are now in progress. A sill of willow 
mattresses has been extended across the beds 
of both passes, from the head of the South Pass 
to the other side of the river, about 14 mile in 
length, which is only the foundation of a more 
complete wicker dam yet to be made. The 
scouring efficacy of the increased current, and 
the groundlessness of the fears of a new bar 
formation, are now assured; recent surveys 
show that there is an average increase of depth 
of 44 feet in an area of 500 feet broad, beyond 
the mouth of the pass for 1,000 feet out. The 
amount of the same, from June, 1876, to June, 
1877, was 1,145,976 cubic yards, or 1 foot 8.7 
inches over the area mentioned. A broad 
channel, 24 to 95 feet deep, was running 
through the jetty at last account; and there is 
no doubt that the desired passage of 80 feet 
depth by 3850 breadth will be attained in 
time. 

The extensive labors carried on by the Ger- 
man Government in the preparation of the 
naval station at Kiel are now not far from 
their completion. The site of the naval estab- 
lishments, covering 100 morgen, or 58 acres, 
had to be leveled to a plane 10 feet above the 
water in the harbor—a labor of nine years, in- 
volving the clearing away of several hills. 
Two large basins, one 1,700 by 1,200 feet, the 
other somewhat smaller, and both 66 feet 
deep, have been dug out, in many places blast- 
ing having been resorted to. These basins can 
hold all the men-of-war in the German Navy 
at one time. The docks, 4 in number, open 
at their south ends into the smaller basin; 
their northern ends are fronted by rows of 
workshops. The land inclosure is surrounded 
by a high stone wall. The water-front is pro- 
tected from the action of the waves by stone 
walls and groins. 

The Chatham naval docks, in England, are 
being enlarged by three immense basins, with 
a total area of 74 acres. Four graving-docks, 
of enormous capacity, are among the extensive 
works which are being added to this navy- 
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yard. When completed, it will have a river 
frontage of over 3 miles. t 

The western part of the continuation of 
Glasgow harbor, called Stobcross Docks, was 
opened in September. These works when 
completed, in three or four years, will cover 
over 60 acres—33 acres of water and 27} acres, 
or 8,344 lineal feet, of quayage. There will be 
3 basins. Their average depth is to be 20 feet 
at low tide. The basin just completed is the 
largest one—695 feet wide at the broadest 
part. The estimated cost of the whole works, 
which were planned by James Deas, is £1,600,- 
000. The basin now opened is called the 
Queen’s Dock; it is a tidal harbor, the entrance 
being 180 feet wide. A swing-bridge crosses 
the entrance, which, although weighing 800 
tons, is moved from one side to the other in a 
minute and a half by its hydraulic machinery. 

Two new forms of floating docks have been 
devised by Clark & Standfield, an English firm 
of engineers. One is a tubular dock, similar 
to the usual rectangular floating dock, but 
capable of being towed in rough weather, and 
of docking laden vessels or large iron-plated 
war-ships. Its bottom consists of 6 or 8 par- 
allel longitudinal tubes, connected transversely 
by an iron framework, the 2 outer tubes, 
which support the sides of the dock, running 
up higher than the others, and having a flat 
upper «side, forming a box-girder, on which 
are fixed the vertical cylinders, which form 
the sides of the dock. Some of these hollow 
cylinders are perfectly tight, and some have 
valves for admitting or expelling water; those 
in the centre contain the engines and pumping 
apparatus. The dock is provided with a new 
kind of rest for the ship, consisting of inflated 
cushions of many thicknesses of canvas im- 
bedded in India-rubber, supporting every part 
of the bilge and sides of the ship as evenly as 
though she were riding in the water. The air- 
cushions can be removed from the parts re- 
quiring repairs. The principle of this floating 
dock with air-cushions might also be applied 
in ship-floats for lifting vessels over shoals and 
bars into rivers and harbors, or conveying iron 
men-of-war through ship-canals, like that of 
Suez. The other novel device of the Messrs. 
Olark & Standfield is the gridiron depositing 
dock, whose chief advantage over the ordinary 
kinds of dry-docks is, that a number of vessels 
can be docked and repaired at the same time. 
It lifts the vessel out of the water, and deposits 
it high and dry upon a staging of piles and 
timber, which can be made long enough to 
receive any desired number of vessels. It is, 
therefore, adapted to the needs of a naval ar- 
senal for a means of preserving gunboats and 
war-vessels from the decay which attends 
them if kept in water. The float consists of 
pontoons of boiler-plate, about 3} feet apart, 
running crossways to the ship’s keel, which 
are divided within into hollow compartments. 
The pontoons are some 10 or 12 feet broad, 
and 12 to 18 feet deep; the side of the dock 
joins the pontoons together; and in some of 


its hollow chambers are contained the engines, 
boilers, and pumps. It balances the weight 
of the vessel when on the dock; and is fur- 
nished with an outrigger, consisting of a broad 
pontoon, which holds the dock upright when 
submerged. The transverse section of the 
dock is like the letter L. The spaces between 
the pontoons fit in between the rows of piles 
which form the stage; and when the ship is 
safely deposited and braced, the pontoon float 
is lowered from under the bilge and retired. 
This floating dock, like the one before de- 
scribed, is provided with air-bags, for the pro- 
tection of the vessel from strains. All the 
numerous compartments in the dock are pro- 
vided with separate pipes and valves, which 
are brought to a centre, and controlled by the 
director, who knows by the indicators the 
amount of water in each chamber, and is able, 


‘with the valves and pumps, to keep the dock 


always on a level. The same inventors have 
proposed a dock for the raising of sunken 
ships. It is to descend over the vessel; and 
from the projecting feet grapnels are to be 
pressed under the keel of the ship by the in- 
flation of air-bags behind them. Then, from 
the hollow compartments the water will be 
pumped until the hull is brought to the sur- 
face. Another new type of a floating dock 
has been worked out by Ercole Lauria, an 
Italian engineer. An iron or oaken pontoon, 
larger than the vessel to be docked, and capa- 
ble of floating it, is filled with water, and in- 
troduced under the keel of the ship, and then 
emptied gradually, the vessel adjusting itself, 


when the pontoon is at the proper level, to its ' 


cradle, which rests upon beams of iron, whose 
ends project beyond the sides of the pontoon. 
The pontoon is then towed into a dock, and 
again sunk, while the projecting beams rest on 
ledges of masonry, thus holding the vessel sus- 
pended; the pontoon is again introduced under. 
the hull when the repairs are accomplished, 
and the same floating and sinking operation is 
repeated. The interior of the pontoon is di- 
vided into 12 compartments, furnished with 24 
India-rubber tubes, half of which are filled with 
water to sink the pontoon, and half with air 
to buoy it. The time necessary for docking a 
ship would be about 6 hours. 

The water-supply of Lyons, France, is de- 
rived from filtering galleries and reservoirs in 
the gravel-bed which forms the centre of the 
Rhéne’s valley, below the city. The filtering 
surface covers 7,700 square yards. The floors 
of the galleries are 10 feet below the low-water 
mark of the river. The supply, in times of 
low water, has been only 6,500,000 gallons 
daily. To increase this supply, it was judged 
to be useless to extend the galleries; but, it 
being ascertained that below the conglomerate 
beds underlying the gravel there was another 
stratum of fine, porous gravel, this conglom- 
erate rock has been pierced by 7 octagonal 
wells, lined with cast-iron framing, 6} feet in 
diameter, and 26 feet deep, sunk from the bot- 
tom of the filtering galleries. These wells 
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yield about 400,000 gallons each per diem, and 
make up easily the 9 million gallons, or 26% 
gallons per head of the population, at present 
required. The water is pumped by powerful 
engines into reservoirs in different parts of 
the city, one 160, one 315, and one 512 feet 
above the filtering well; in the park, on the 
opposite side of the river, is a fourth reservoir. 

The deepest artesian well in the world is 
being sunk by Zsigmondy, at Pesth. He has 
already reached the depth of 951 metres, or 
about 3,000 feet, which is 404 metres deeper 
than the well at Paris. The boring at that 
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depth is in dolomite. The water obtained is 
perfectly clear, and rich in sulphur and alkali, 
and shows, when it reaches the surface, a tem- 
perature of 57.6° Réaumur; the jet amounts 
to 693,930 litres per diem. The pressure of the 
upward-streaming water is made by an ingeni- 
ous appliance, invented by Bela Zsigmondy, 
to assist in the boring operations. The ther- 
mometer shows a temperature of 65° at the 
reported depth. 

EUROPE. The area and population of the 
states of Europe, arranged according to the 
density of population, were as follows in 1877: 


Area in English) Area in Square Inhabitants 
Soom ees Square Miles. | Kilometres. Ropalatons Base Sq. M. 
4: Belgium. <2 .22.500s0- Sete bre heen Comcae thes wae 11,873 29,455 5,403,006 | 1875 476 
9. Netherlands............ceceee SOR PA seep 12,731 $2,972 8,865,456 | 1876 808 
Luxemburg... .sc6scccee ese Rees afeiereaie en aleainie ss wees 999 2,58 205,158 1875 Shs 
8. Great Britain and Ireland.............0...0ecceeeseeeee 121,608 $14,951 88,805,419 | 1877 277 
Malta, Gibraltar, and Heligoland..................... F 144 87 172,660 1873 tnx 
ATialy i Sees SZ acmdwenea DORAaRRUER SeSRI Ae 114,415 296,323 27,769,475 | 1876 
San Marinolsistssas cece ere on eae eee 24 62 1816 184 243 
MONBCO. < jisie's cniciva ddog sis aisiece slaleowa! saci siete ircte e's 1 74 
B.'Gorman' Empire. scasc ects ocisets pores isisciclasc oseiaets ahieee 208,426 539,798 42,727,360 1875 205 
: TS EAST OE MOEN SES SAE ARO SEINE 6, 204,092 528.577 86,905,788 | 1876 181 
¥ Switeandband 286s siecs ccc vetnees ace esate eee 15,981 41,390 2.759.854 | 1876 171 
8. Austro-Hungarian Monarchy............sccscecescccves ae pape dy stiyeed eae be 
Oe Denmark icwcceicisoceaoes Gi sace seis eeaeetet aeenans See i 2 
Faroe Islands and Iceland.. ............. 220. One 40,060 108.750 "81,900 | 1876 ise 
10. Portugal...... {icuateenesen re atides L SaeL PEAR Re PL ASE 84,578 89,540 4,047,110 | 1874 117 
Azores and: Madeira s).cesiavseeucicsuseesse can aceseae 1,287 8,203 82,222 1874 Ant 
Ad; Fdochtanstatasess sscrcee ioe ois ec eee ES 68 178 8,060 | 1868 1i7 
12. Montenegro..... Winl OU eet ua ens NBM Isic Sealed Wemeten tei is Ses 1,666 4,815 170,000 ee 101 
18. Spain..... ORE OTe tet ep epee ee a 198,229 500, 16,551,647 | 1870 
Canary Islands.............. palenetbcdeavewadcesiet 2,808 7,278 288,859 | 1870 85 
RSMO oils ck ISG eh even cuss tees hoi oie on 164 pe 400 y 432000 en 
Wai asker ies ek Osteen BEE ae riie Ae Pe pee } 542 400, 
SRGUMROIR EL aa ee ecee 3 799 121,204 5,078,000 | 1878 t 18 
Servia...... Sain hata aaa es See dns eta 14,606 87,828 1,866,028 1816 ps 
45 GreneG cv asc cosas seas Se ebiae eistele sate Seems Shere wcomerae 9, 50,12: ; 
16, Raedla cies. ete re cae AMEN ce Soe HRS 1,930,455 | 4,999,688 71,730,980 | 1870 86 
Winland 3 <2 .co0s 0% 655s acl as oouistseilactaede hatcoes 144.298 373,536 1,912,647 | 1875 
BT Reedeny «as sss s swat cde venwes ok tecaskiene es wesc 171,750 442,203 4,429,718 1876 26 
18. Norway........ aU APNE CELI Ee Recah ere 122,280 816,694 1,807,555 1875 16 
Total...... Veaiadeer sind BAF AAR ESR SS ASE er eer ee 8,807,524 | 9,861,102 | 811,596,607 &8 
The following tables exhibit the different ACCORDING TO POPULATION. 
states of Europe, arranged according to their 
° * ¥ e Pe 
area and population, showing, at the same ss iSestoheie hc sewauscanl (ids ea 
time, what per cent. the total population and 1. Russia (exclusive of Finland),....| 71,780,980 .089 
‘ A of those of Europe: 2 German Empire......... seseseee| 42,727,360 | 18.758 
area of each country are PO: -§. Austro-Hungary............... sr sadnd | 12028 
NG TO AREA, AOR TBNOG; oc.cociccsic.c2'0 Sees acibawudes b 5 
pascal ©, Great Brita and Yreland.<00°01:) sisup.a19 | 10.881 
ie | Ra ge Baie Deusdsects 769, K 
STATES. ete MS Pe NE, Banal ese a tes teacrctodeacteveese 16.551, 5.328 
1, Russia (exclusive of Finland)....| 1,980,455 | 51.2973 TMBROY oc cssecnssocscasneas ent yr ay Mag 
240.834 6.3864 9. Belgium. eccece Oeceecasneccouece , | A 
2. Austro- ar ES gir eisieisiasie' sis 908495 | 55994 10. Roumania..... esi uperareriatek: 073, 1.688 
e aera PING. .-ceeeere nd sinbacts 204.092 5.4282 7 Sweden eoee cocccccccoce eccccces res ee 
eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ) nd a 0. Ace den en tithaccesed x ’ “ 
5. Spain.......+-..+. titeeeeeeeeees 198,220 | 5.1846 48° wetherlands.....-.s.000. ssccsee gsebd56 | 1.244 
ghey Had oan aeay car tae CP i iy OR Te" A 2,759,864 | 0.889 
Q: Murkey.csccccccsccccsecescess]| 260870 | 8.rn00. 1B Demeuark...:..<70+204 ives 1,908,000 | 0.612 
Oot EERE PR pre Ry Ione | Sana: 37>, Palend.-+..20r> dajnepserssr date "Bor! 0.582 
10. Great ritain and Teoland.. 202.5 181,608 8.3814 1s, Gecane eeece ec cccccce eeoreee 1 457,894 0.469 
5 CA Decaaesuweaded: ; : Bie d BA She aaah lac a ¢ 440 
12. Rontsento at ey eee re 46,799 1.2486 YY = pein ee eeccce esse tess ovecccccece ater Fee 
b  MARKOMIT sae eesccc en seey pe nces 5 . 
Si Portugal......... of he Reh dea eh chy to eared SE. Monten aare 2 Sea cs ua sseeicesees 170,000 0.055 
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proved a failure, because the Turkish Govern- 
ment rejected the propositions of the Confer- 
ence as irreconcilable with the integrity, in- 
dependence, and dignity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. As another collective demand of the 
great Powers of Europe, laid down in the Lon- 
don protocol of March 31st, was likewise not 
acceded to by the Turkish Government, Russia, 
on April 24th, declared war against Turkey. 
The new Eastern war which was thus begun 
ranks among the most memorable wars of the 
19th century, and is the most prominent event 
in the history of the year 1877. The hope of 
the Turks, that some of the great Powers, es- 
pecially England, might be induced, by their 
opposition to Russia, to aid them, was disap- 
pointed, and the only cordial sympathy they 
met with was among the kindred Magyars, who, 
however, were unable to exert a decisive influ- 
ence upon the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Austro-Hungary. The resistance 
which the Turks made to the vastly superior 
force of Russia excited the admiration of the 
world; but at length they were overpowered, 
and at the close of the year the situation of 
Turkey was hopeless. One of the European 
dependencies of Turkey—Roumania—availed 
itself of this war to declare its independence. 
Servia, which in 1876 had been so unsuccessful 
in its war against the Turks, concluded peace 
in February, 1877, and did not.join in the Russo- 
Turkish war until toward the close of the year, 
when there was no longer any fear of the Turks 
being victorious. Montenegro could not come 
to an understanding with Turkey about the 
conclusion of peace, and, after a short armis- 
tice, continued the war throughout the year. 
The Greek population of Turkey and the king- 
dom of Greece repeatedly assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude, but did not take an active part in 
the war. Amid the din of war, the proceed- 
ings of the first Turkish Parliament, which was 
opened in March, did not attract as much at- 
tention as otherwise might have been the case. 
(See Turkey, Russra, and Eastern Question.) 

England was throughout the year kept in a 
state of excitement by the Eastern war. The 
Ministry was strongly opposed to the aggressive 
policy of Russia, but refrained from render- 
ing any aid to the Turks, and contented itself 
with demanding the protection of the Suez 
Canal and the freedom of the Dardanelles. 
Mr. Gladstone expressed the views of the ma- 
jority of the Liberal party by resolutions de- 
claring that the Porte had forfeited all claim to 
the moral and material support of the world; 
but his resolutions were defeated by a majority 
of 131, a number of Liberal members voting on 
this question with the Ministry. The corona- 
tion of the Queen as. Empress of India greatly 
added to the prestige of England in the East. 
The territory of the Empire received once more 
a large increase by the Snccetiah of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, in Africa. (See Great Brirarn.) 

The attention of Austro-Hungary was like- 
wise engrossed by the Eastern war. The Rou- 
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manians, Servians, and Croats manifested an 
enthusiastic sympathy with the successes of 
Russia, and the prospective growth of the Rou- 
manians and Slavs of Turkey. The Magyars, 
on the other hand, were so alarmed at this pro- 
ject, that they clamored for an open and prompt 
support of Turkey. But the Imperial Govern- 
ment did not dare to separate from the tri- 
imperial alliance, and declared that it would 
observe a strict neutrality as long as Austrian 
interests were not directly involved. (See Aus- 
TRO-HUNGARIAN MoNARCBY.) 

In Germany, the most notable feature at the 
election of a new Reichstag, in January, was the 
largely increased vote of the Socialists. This 
party counts in the new Reichsrath 12 mem- 
bers, a larger number than it had ever before, 
and polled an aggregate of 485,000 votes, or 8.5 
per cent. of the entire vote cast. Its progress 
appeared so alarming that the Emperor, in 
opening Parliament, sounded a warning against 
anarchical agitation. . Prince Bismarck repeat- 
edly expressed a wish to resign, on the ground 
of ill-health, but the Emperor did not consider 
it safe to dispense with his services, and pre- 
ferred to give him additional leave of absence. 
The prestige of Germany in the political coun- 
cils of Europe maintained itself in 1877, and it 
was looked upon as the-real arbiter of the East- 
ern question. (See GERMANY. 

In France, the first four months of the year 
were remarkably free from any excitement. In 
May, President MacMahon suddenly dismissed 
the Prime Minister, Jules Simon—although he 
was supported by a two-thirds majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies—and expressed in a very 
emphatic manner his disagreement with the 
principles of the Republican party. .When the 
Chamber declared that no ministry that was 
not Republican would be acceptable, it was pro- 
rogued, and soon after, with the consent of the 
Senate, dissolved. Contrary to the hopes of 
the President, the general elections again re- 
sulted in a decisive Republican victory, and af- 
ter wavering for some time as to the course to 
be pursued, he finally concluded to make favor 
with the Chamber of Deputies, and appointed 
a ministry consisting of moderate Republicans. 
(See FRANOE.) 

In Italy, the conflict between Church and 
state continued unabated, and was the chief 
topic which engaged the attention of Parlia- 
ment. The instability of Italian ministries 
manifested itself alsoin 1877. In the Eastern 
question, the Italian Government sympathized 
with Russia and Germany. (See ITAry.) 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. The 9th an- 
nual meeting of the Evangelical Alliance for 
the United States was held in the city of New 
York, January 29th. The Rev. Dr. A. D. 
Gillette presided, in the absence of the presi- 
dent of the Alliance, William E. Dodge. The 
work of the organization had been performed 
during the year without salaried officers. A 
meeting of the Executive Committee had been 
held to consider what was the duty of the Al- 
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liance in reference to the sufferings of the 
Christians in Bulgaria, at which it was decided 
that, while the sympathies of the body with 
their sufferings were deep, and the members 
would contribute with others to their relief, 
the political complications of the case rendered 
it inexpedient to act in reference to the sub- 
ject. At the same meeting a committee was 
appointed to prepare a paper in reference to 
the Protestant Christians of Spain, who were 
restrained in their freedom of religious wor- 
ship, to be presented to the American Minister 
in that country, and also given to the public. 
This paper, which recites the doctrines gener- 
ally accepted by the Protestant. churches in the 
United States in regard to religious liberty, 
was presented to Mr. Cushing, the Minister of 
the United States to Spain, and, in return, he 
gave an account of the provisions of the laws 
and constitution of the, kingdom on the sub- 
ject, and of the difficulties in the way of se- 
curing for the Protestants the privileges which 
were desired.. The publication of the protest 
and memorial of the committee in Spain led to 
a request from that country to send the neces- 
sary documents to enable the Spanish Protes- 
tants to organize a branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

The Council of the British Organization, in 
June, forwarded tothe Emperor of Germany 
an address, thanking him for the reception ac- 
corded, in 1876, to their secretary, the Rev. 
James Davis, and for the communication which 
was then made to him on the subject of hold- 
ing, in 1878, a general conference in the city of 
Berlin. In this address the Council stated that, 
“ after mature deliberation, however, and after 
consulting with influential friends interested 
in the subject, the Council have been com- 
pelled. to arrive at the conclusion that the year 
1878 would be too soon for the proposed con- 
ference in Berlin; and that, in order to secure 
the unanimity required, and thus to obtain, 
under the Divine blessing, a success commen- 
surate with the objects sought to be advanced, 
it seemed desirable that the next Alliance Con- 
ference should be held in Switzerland; and the 
Swiss branch having kindly given their con- 
sent to this proposal, the town of Basle has 
been selected for that purpose.” 

A conversazione was given by the Council of 
the British branch of the Alliance in London, 
May 17th, which was attended by persons con- 
nected with the religious societies whose anni- 
versaries had been recently held, and by visit- 
ors from abroad. Lord Waveney presided. 
The Rev. James Davis, secretary, gave a narra- 
tive of the work of the Council during the past 
year, and spoke of what the Alliance had ac- 
complished within 80 years. New branches 
had been opened in Egypt, Spain, and else- 
where. ‘The Council had successfully inter- 
fered on behalf of persecuted Christians, and 
their action had been very thankfully received 
by those for whom it was set on foot. The 
annual week of prayer had been very generally 
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observed, especially on the Continent, where, 
in some parts, the people had assembled in 
thousands and tens of thousands. The next 
annual conference of the British Organization 
has been appointed to be held in Oxford, and 
it was hoped that many friends from a dis- 
tance would be induced to attend, With re- 
gard to the next general conference some diffi- 
culties had arisen in the way of holding it in 
Berlin, as had been originally intended. On 
the invitation, however, of various committees 
in Switzerland, it was resolved to meet in 
Basle in the autumn of 1878. Reference was 
made to the persevering efforts of friends in 
Geneva to establish a confederation for the 
better observance of the Lord’s day all over 
the Continent. Signor Gavazzi spoke of the 
progress of the Free Christian Church of Italy, 
which had now 27 regular stations, besides 
20 other preaching places. Dr. Kalopathakes 
gave an account of the condition of the Alli- 
ance at Athens, Greece; and the Rev. W. Farn- 
worth described the organization of a Protes- 
tant church in Caesarea, with a congregation 
of 600 people. 

Another conversazione was given by the 
same branch on July 14th, to a number of 
Presbyterian ministers from the United States, 
who had been attending the Presbyterian 
Council at Edinburgh. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
presided, and made an address, in which he 
expressed gratification that the denominational 
distinctions which stood in the way of united 
action among Protestants were fast passing 
away. Lord Waveney, in the name of the 
Council of the Alliance, made an address of 
welcome to its guests, and Sir Charles Reed 
spoke of the need of a closer codperation of 
Christians. Appropriate addresses of response 
were made by the American visitors, in which 
their British hosts were invited to attend the 
conference of the American branch of the Al- 
liance, to be held in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1880. 

The meeting of the British branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance was held at Oxford, be- 
ginning September 25th. Visitors were pres- 
ent from Germany, France, Switzerland, Spain, 
Holland, Italy, the United States, Australia, 
Persia, and South Africa. The presiding offi- 
cer was changed at each sitting, the Rev. D. 
Martin, of the Oongregational Church, presid- 
ing at the opening session. An address of 
welcome was delivered by the Rev. A. M. W. 
Christopher, rector of the Church of St, Alda- 
tias, which was responded to by the Dean of 
Canterbury and several of the foreign dele- 
gates. The annual address was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of Bradford, and de- 
scribed the Alliance as the symbol of the 
spiritual unity of the churches whose members 
were represented in it. The annual report 
narrated the efforts which the Alliance had 
made in behalf of religious tolerance in differ- 
ent countries. It had induced the Foreign 
Office to address the Government of Egypt on 
the subject, and had, in several instances, pro- 
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vided liberty of worship for Christians in that 
country; and the Khedive had been induced 
to give a plot of ground to the Protestants of 
Koos, on which to erect achapel. It had made 
efforts to secure a better observance of the 
Lord’s day in Switzerland, which, it was said, 
were not so chimerical as some people in Great 
Britain might imagine. The invitation that 
the Alliance had received from the mightiest 
of the crowned heads of Europe (the Empe- 
ror of Germany), to hold its next general con- 
ference in his capital, showed that its repute 
and influence abroad were considerable. It 
was stated that the Count von Moltke was 
president of the Prussian branch of the Al- 
liance. A larger number of members were re- 
ported to have joined the Alliance during the 
past 12 months than in any previous year. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. The 
following is a summary of the statistics of the 
Evangelical Association, as given in the Chris- 
tian Family Almanac for 1878: 


ae ae | 3 
CONFERENCES. E 3 3 i g z 
i 
as a 5 
East Pennsylvania...... 84 68 14,794 190} 
Central Pennsylvania..| 76 70 0,87 161% 
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Pittaburgh .......0.+0 56 43 T,A45T 118} 
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Michigan... | 33 | gost | 6b 
SOMIBEN vcd ccaie's ae ee * 
LOWS. 52 Sein tieoe cases 50 21 8,7: 41 
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Elinols oss dsc ese ceee 85 72 10,062 115} 
ONG orc tecie Utes 54 57 71 134 
Des Moines............ 29 19 8,108 21 
Wis0ODsIN: S. os0<0s ses 64 27 9,782 122 
Minnesota............. 41 8 ' 
Germany. o22%..555555% 43 8 6,890 28 
indians Foo S.50cwcccc 34 42 5,161 
South Indiana *........ 21 9 1,783 304 
Olecseesarseacus 6 1 411 
828 | 540 | 105,018 | 1,3543 


The increase of members over the number 
reported in the previous year was 4,893. Num- 
ber of Sunday-schools, 1,7414; of officers and 
teachers in the same, 19,295; of Sunday- 
school scholars, 106,314; of catechetical class- 
es, 537; of catechumens, 6,960; number of 
children baptized during the year, 7,511; num- 
ber of adults baptized, 1,824; probable value 
of the churches, $3,233,971; number of par- 
sonages, 388}; probable value of the same, 
$414,970; amount of conference contribu- 
tions, $4,393.82; of missionary contributions, 
$67,448.17; of contributions to the Sunday- 
school and Tract Union, $2,084.22. The high- 
schools of the denomination are the North- 
western Oollege, at Naperville, Ill.; the Union 
Biblical Institute, Naperville, Il.; and Union 
Seminary, New Berlin, Pa. The Ebenezer 
Orphan Institution, at Flat-Reck, Ohio, has a 
school and manual labor department con- 
nected with it. The periodical publications 
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of the Association comprise a monthly reli- 
gious magazine, a general denominational 
weekly newspaper, and four periodicals for 
Sunday-schools and children, in the English 
language; one weekly newspaper, one monthly 
magazine for the Sunday-school and family, 
three papers for Sunday-schools, in German, 
published in the United States; and one weekly 
newspaper and one paper for Sunday-schools, 
published in Germany. 

The 88th annual meeting of the Mission- 
ary Society and the meeting of the Board of 
Missions were held at Racine, Wis., October 
12th and 13th. The treasurer of the Mission- 
ary Society reported that the receipts to the 
principal treasury for the past year had been 
$13,119.24, of which sum $7,618.85 had come 
in the shape of contributions and bequests for 
home missions, and $3,538.65 for missions in 
Europe. The total expenditures had been 
$36,496.32, showing a deficit of $23,377.08. 
The sum of $49,353.14 had also been received 
into the conference treasuries, and $61,658.69 
had been expended from them. The receipts 
on account of the Heathen Mission Fund had 
been $5,291.24, and the expenditures on the 
same account $6,256.11, leaving $26,603.50 in 
the treasury at the end of the year. The total 
amount of the standing fund was $53,416.01. 
The total amount of receipts for the year had 
been $67,771.90, and the total amount of ex- 
penditures had been $83,651.69, showing an 
increase of $3,196.37 in receipts and $1,376.59 
in expenditures over those of the previous 
year. Favorable reports were made of the 
condition of the missions of the Society in Eu- 
rope and in Japan. 

The Japanese mission had completed the 
first year of its operations, and had received 
its first convert. The Executive Committee 
were advised to send another missionary to 
Japan, who should be the superintendent of 
the mission. Every member of the church 
was invited to make a special gift on Christmas- 
day for the reduction of the debt of the Soci- 
ety, which now amounted to $25,000. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Pub- 
lication was held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 
16th. The book-agent reported that his gross 
receipts had been $138,247.11, and his gross 
expenditures $111,448.12, showing a net profit 
for the year of $26,803.99. The resources of 
the establishment were estimated at $366,- 
224.58, and its liabilities at $9,573.68. Addi- 
tions had been made to the machinery and 
stock of the publishing-house to the value of 
$15,067. The 16 periodicals published at the 
establishment had an aggregate circulation of 
171,803 copies. The publication of a “ Bible 
History,” and the erection of an additional 
building, were determined upon. 

EVARTS, Witttam Maxwe tt, was born in 
Boston, February 6, 1818. He was the son of 
Jeremiah Evarts, who was born in Sunderland, 
Vt., February 8, 1781, and died in Charleston, 
S. C., May 10, 1881. The latter graduated at 
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Yale College in 1802, was admitted to the bar 
in 1806, practised his profession in New Haven 
for about four years, and from 1810 to 1820 
edited the Panoplist, a religious monthly maga- 
zine, published in Boston. In 1812, he was 
chosen treasurer of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and in 
1820, when the Panoplist was discontinued, 
and the Missionary Herald was issued by the 
Board in its stead, he took charge of the latter 
periodical. He was chosen corresponding sec- 
retary of the Board in 1821, and retained that 
office until his death. He wrote 24 essays on 
the rights of the Indians, under the signature 
of ‘* William Penn,” which were published in 
1829. William Maxwell graduated at Yale 
College in 1837, studied in the Harvard Law 
School under Judge Story and Prof. Greenleaf, 
and was admitted to the bar in New York, in 
1841. In 1849, he was appointed Deputy 
United States District Attorney in New York 
City. He held this position for 4 years. In 
1851, while temporarily acting as District At- 
torney, he distinguished himself by his prose- 
cution of the persons engaged in the ‘‘ Cleopa- 
tra Expedition,” a Cuban filibustering scheme. 
In 1853 he was counsel for the State of New 
York in the famous Lemmon slave case. In 
1861 he and Horace Greeley were rival candi- 
dates, before the Republican Caucus, for United 
States Senator from New York. The name of 
Mr. Evarts was finally withdrawn, and Ira 
Harris ‘was elected. In the impeachment trial 
of President Johnson, in the spring of 1868, 
Mr. Evarts was principal counsel for the de- 
fendant. From July 15, 1868, to the close of 
President Johnson’s administration, he was 
Attorney-General of the United States. In 
1872 he was counsel for the United States be- 
fore the Tribunal of Arbitration on the Alabama 
Claims, at Geneva, in Switzerland. Mr. Evarts 
is a member of the law firm of Evarts, South- 
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mayd & Choate, in New York, and is Presi- 
dent of the State Bar Association. For many 
years his reputation as a lawyer has been 
national, and he has been engaged in many of 
the most important cases tried in the country. 
Among others may be mentioned the cele- 
brated Parrish will case, and the contest of the 
will of Mrs. Gardner, the mother of President 
Tyler’s widow. He was the senior counsel re- 
tained by Henry Ward Beecher in the action 
brought by Theodore Tilton, the trial of which 
lasted six months. The most important cause 
in which Mr. Evarts has recently appeared as 
an advocate was that of the Republican party, 
before the Electoral Commission at Washing- 
ton, in the early part of 1877. Mr. Evarts is 
also widely known as an orator. On many 
important occasions he has delivered addresses, 
some of which have been published. Among 
his more recent public addresses may be men- 
tioned the eulogy on Chief Justice Chase, at 
Dartmouth College, in June, 1873; the Centen- 
nial oration, in Philadelphia, in 1876; and the 
speeches at the unveiling of the statues of 
William H. Seward and Daniel Webster, in 
New York. Mr. Evarts has been a Republican 
from the organization of that party. As the 
leader of the New York delegation in the 
National Convention of 1860, he presented the 
name of William H. Seward in an effective 
speech. Just before the presidential election 
of 1876, he made a forcible speech in Cooper 
Union, New York, in behalf of the Republican 
candidates. When the result of the election 
was declared to be in favor of Hayes and 
Wheeler, public sentiment unanimously centred 
on Mr. Evarts as the best selection for the first 
position in the Cabinet, and President Hayes 
promptly appointed him Secretary of State. 
Mr. Evarts received the degree of LL.D. from 
Union College in 1857, from Yale in 1865, and 
from Harvard in 1870. 
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FARLEY, James T., who has been elected 
United States Senator from Oalifornia, for the 
term beginning, March 4, 1879, is a native of 
Virginia, 49 years of age, and has resided in 
California for 27 years. He is a lawyer, and 
for several years has been the recognized 
leader of the Democratic party in California. 
He was the Democratic nominee for United 
States Senator in 1874, when Governor Booth 
was the successful candidate. He is reported 
to be opposed to Chinese immigration, and to 
Government subsidy to the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road, and to be in favor of free trade. 

FEIZI PASHA, Mukhtar Pasha’s chief of 
staff, is a Hungarian refugee, whose origi- 
nal name was Kohlmann. He went to Turkey 
about 30 years ago, and has been in the Turkish 
service ever since. But although he frequently 
distinguished himself during that time, it was 


not until quite recently that he was created a 
pasha, and then only through a caprice of 
Abdul Aziz, who was specially pleased with 
Feizi’s conduct on the occasion of some sham 
mancuvres. He is an officer of great merit, 
and in the war of 1877 again distinguished 
himself as chief of the engineering staff of 
Mukhtar Pasha. 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The same depression which existed in the finan- 
cial affairs of the country for the previous three 
years continued, with increased effect, through 
1877. In some departments a temporary and 
limited improvement appeared, but without 
any extensive or permanent influence. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made December, 1876, there was 
presented a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government for the first 
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quarter of the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1877, 
and an estimate of the same for the remaining 
three-quarters of the fiscal year. 

The receipts of the first quarter above men- 
tioned, ending on September 30, 1876, which is 
the first quarter of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1877, were as follows: 


From cOstoms 2.0. odcvees cecccbecceseves » $37,554,728: 58 
From internal revenue.......seesescccesees 28,813,836 37 
From sales of public lands............-..+-: 252,005 63 


From tax on circulation, etc., of national 


DANKE ose s ncaees nse dcoasineeve Se sietinss 8,534,707 87 
From repayment of interest by Pacific Rail- 

WHYS ccccconecsacocsscccesiseeac cesses asl 97,902 59 
From customs’ fines, 6tc..........2..0+e00es 17,695 27 
From consular, patent, and other fees ....... 425,684 75 
From proceeds of sales of Government prop- 

OO RE ECORI Or ICR BU cee er ea dar 171,875 36 
From miscellaneous sources......-..+++e.00 2,123,069 16 

Net ordinary receipts..........e200. $72,991,005 58 
Premium on sales.of coin... ...6.0. 6. eeeeeee 119,518 96 


$73,110,524 49 
Proceeds of bonds of 1881, Geneva saward.. 2,408,445 53 


Total net 0: TOCGIDES 02 - cosccde $75,513,970 02 
Balance in Treasury Juné 30, 1876........... 121,807,732 30 
Total available............. desbcees se $197,321,702 32 


The expenditures during the same period 
were as follows: 


For civil and miscellaneous expenses, includ- 
ing public buildings, lighthouses, and col- 


the FOVENUEK. 0.86550 bow cSelcccdezs $15,937,203 41 
Wor INdiana: 55 3c cccce sap ap esans ate cp aaotic 1,434,765 93 
WE LOUIS var cne soretcmisaver scenes tose 8,382,357 98 
For military establishment, including forti- 
fications, river and harbor improvements, 
SIMU STHOUIBIB: cic css cae suipssseocp cess 9,715,661 35 
For naval establishment, including vessels 
and machinery, and improvements at 
MOV - VALOR: cnt5 > acs soho ve esa cane sbaclt 6,174,353 96 
For interest on the are debt, including 
Pacific Railway bonds.......... rer tr tre 87,107,550 68 
Total ordinary expenditures.......... $78,751,893 26 
Redemption of the public debt, $3,618,648 77 
Judgments of Court of ‘ 
OBIE as sels scicassccees 2,358,634 21 
————_ 5, 972,282 98 
Total expenditures............-ss0+0 - $84,724,176 24 
Balance in Treasury September 80, 1876..... 112,597,526 08 
ORL oS ccnoivoctucsel cess ac enea se $197,321,702 32 


For the remaining three-quarters of the same 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1877, it was esti- 
mated that the receipts would be: 


From etistotiias3 2.25. sc cecescccstece ck $89,445,271 47 
From internal revenue.............. Jaabewe 91,511,653 64 
From sale of public lands................... 000 

tax on national banks................ 8,600,000 00 
From reimbursement by Pacific Railways... 800,000 00 
From customs’ fines, penalties, and forfeit- . 


EON aces canpetsccp sas incarseeoseesesorE 75,000 00 
From consular, patent, and other fees........ 1,200,000 00 
From proceeds of sales of public property... 250,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources, including pre- 


MNS SECON, C7, carat coca op Sac scens Cakes 4,000,000 00 


Total net receipts........ agian $191,181,925 10 
For the same period it was estimated that 


the expenditures would be: 
*™ o and miscellaneous, including public 
uw wees eee 


ings. .ssiih . ccd Ras be 
For Indians......... 2a 
For pensions.............. 
For military establishment 


. To the redem = of 6 per cent. bonds for 


From the statement of actual receipts and 
expenditures for the first quarter, ending Sep- 
tember 30th, and of the estimates of the same 
for the remaining three-quarters, based upon 
existing laws, it was expected that the revenues 
for the fiscal year would yield the sum of $264,- 
292,449.59, and that the expenditures would 
amount to $237,628,753.35, which would leave 
a@ surplus revenue of $26,663,696.24. The 
amount which should be applied to the sinking- 
fund was estimated at $33,705,806.67. The 
surplus revenues would fall below this amount, 
by not less than $7,042,110.43. 

But the ordinary revenues from all sources 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, were as 
follows: 


From -customigei is ili cat de cscccsecetses $130,956,493 OT 
From internal revenue.................20-- 118,630,407 83 
From sales of public lands.................; 976,253 68 
From tax on tion and deposits of na- 

tdonal (Heamie 02 2605 63 2. Gain one oem sceence 7,078,550 96 
From repayment of interest by Pacific Rail- 

Way COMPAGNIE nt. coccssescncsecpcecsses 1,661,998 64 
From customs’ fees, fines, penalties, ete ..... 1,044,712 84 
From fees — consular, letters-patent, and 

OT DBRS ae cima ce eed se kr ee se 1,727,611 97 
From proceeds of sales of Government prop- 

AUT co duoc adds Sob erie be 0a Ge radisiccesss 833,954 96 
From premium on sales of coin............. 249,580 78 
From profits on coinage; etc.........-....2. 8,273,239 08 
From miscellaneous sources............0... 3,067,782 81 

Total ordinary receipts............... $269,000,586 62 


The ordinary expenditures for the same 
period were: 


For civil expenses... 2.2.2... .ceceescceeees - $15,794,188 84 
For foreign intercourse...... ........02--0s 1,229,758 79 
Wor Indians. ss sac acerecdsce pe ixposeste 5.277,007 22 
BOR {PONSIONSes oe csocn niece) oe sel cea see c eee PAL POR TOR at 
For the mil establishment, including 
river and r improvements, and ar- 
WORDEN cares cake see cee oe her es . 87,082,735 90 
For the naval establishment, including ves- 
sels, machinery, and improvements at navy- 
VAIS Se ipeacicc ney soe laces suchas eanne 14,959,985 86 
For miscellaneous expenditures, including 
— buildings, lighthouses, and collect- 
PIO TAVERUO! J. oe \ovs ons Gen edicakeeeneee 89,228,119 47 
For interest on the public debt...........-.. 97,124,511 58 
Total ordinary expenditures.......... $238,660,008 98 
Leaving a surplus revenue of............... $30,340,577 69 


Which was applied as follows: 


To the redemption of United States notes, ete. $10,071,617 00 
To the redemption of fractional currency.... 14,043,458 05 


the sinkingtand:.5015. ssys¥ocmescet ass 447,500 00 
To increase of cash balance in the Treasury... 5,778,002 64 
$30,340,577 69 


The amount due the sinking-fund for the 
year was $33,729,833.20, leaving a deficiency 
on this account of $3,389,255.51. 

Compared with the previous fiscal year, the 
receipts for 1877 have decreased as follows: 
In customs revenue, $17,115,491.54; in pro- 
ceeds of sales of public lands, $153,213.27; in 
sales of coin, $3,473,965.02; in semi-annual 
tax on banks, $250,022.83; in prize-money, 
$321,370.92; in sales of public property, $1,- 
288,212.73; and in miscellaneous items, $934,- 
512.81. There was an increase in the following 
items: In internal revenue, $1,929,675.80 ; in 
profits on coinage, $1,532,121.27; and in mis- 
cellaneous items, $1,593,539.01—making a net 
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decrease in the receipts from all sources, for the 
year, of $18,481,452.54. 

The expenditures show a decrease as follows: 
In the War Department, $988,152.74; in the 
Navy Department, $4,003,374.46 ; in the Inte- 
rior Department, $983,194.87; in civil and 
miscellaneous, $10,706,307.18; and in the in- 
terest on the public debt, $3,118,769.65—due 
to the funding of 6 per cent. bonds in new 5s 
and 4% per cent. bonds—making a total re- 
duction of $19,799,788.40. 

The large apparent reduction in the expenses 
of the Navy Department, however, is not real ; 
for, by reason of insufficient appropriations to 
pay the current liabilities of that department, 
Congress has, by deficiency bill, during the 
recent session, appropriated the sum of $2,- 
003,861.27, which is properly chargeable to the 
expenditures of the last year. 

The receipts for the first quarter of the 
present year, ending June 80, 1878, and the 
estimates for the remaining three-quarters of 
the same fiscal year, were as follows: 


For the Quarter | For the Remaining 
ending Septem- | Three-Quarters of 
RECEIPTS. ber 30, 1877. the Year. 
Actual. Estimated. 

From customs........+.++ $36,983,581 56) $92,516,468 44 

From internal revenue..... 28,393,382 58] 89,606,617 42 

From sales of public lands. 218,791 19 781,208 81 
From tax on circulation 
and deposits of national 

WankBivics«- ossainsacces 8,449,986 84 8,550,068. 16 
From repayments of inter- 
est by Pacific Railway 

Companies... .......s++6 . 236,162 18 868,887 82 
From customs’ fees, fines, 

penalties, ete.....:...... 295,340 82 704,659 68 
From fees — consular, let- 

ters-patent, and lands.... 441,604 35 1,808,895 65 

From proceeds of sales of| 

Government property... 65,588 36 284,411 64 
From premium on sales of 

(or: Brie rR ne 180,482 67 869,567 83 

From profits on coinage,ete; 427,777 10 1,272,222 90 

From miscellaneous sources 895,022 67 2,704,977 38 

Total receipts.......... | $71,537,569 82) $198,962,430 18 


The expenditures for the same period, actual 
and estimated, will be: 


For the Quarter | For the Remaining 
ending Septem- | Three-Quarters of 
EXPENDITURES. 30, 1877. the Year. 
Actual. Estimated, 

For civil and miscellaneous 
expenses, including pub- 
lic buildings, lighthouses, 

and collect’g the revenue. | $15,221,876 05] $86,198,628 95 

Wor Indians..2, ocss.00.5 1,658,572 96 8,191,427 04 

Wor, pensions... 0666-05» 7,416,783 59 21,083,216 41 
For military establishment, 
including _ fortifications, 
and river and harbor im- 

provements, andarsenals.| 2,072,087 48 85,927,962 52 
For naval establishment, in- 
cluding vessels and ma- 
chinery, and improve- 

ments at navy-yards ...| 8,895,545 51 12,604,454 49 
For interest on the public 

GObbscvissvicccccaccessccs | 40,466,589 96 52,694,058 76 
Total ordinary expen- 

ditures ........ ae $70.730,905 55. $161,699,738 17 


From the actual receipts for the first quarter 
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of the fiscal year and the estimates for the re- 
maining three-quarters, based upon existing 
laws, the total revenues for the current year 
will amount to $265,500,000, and the expen- 
ditures to $232,430,648.72, which will leave a 
surplus revenue of $33,069,356.28; and as the 
amount required for the sinking-fund is. $35,- 
424,804.80, there will be a deficit on this ac- 
count of $2,355,448.52. The Secretary of the 
Treasury in his annual report says: 

In the last annual report my predecessor stated 
that, had the resources of the Treasury, during each 
fiscal poe Senne with 1862, been sufficient 
to make a literal compliance with the conditions of 
the sinking-fund law practicable, a total of $483,848,- 
215.87 would have been applied to that fund July 
1, 1876, whereas the actual reduction of the debt, 
including accrued interest, less cash in the Treas- 
ury at that date, amounted to $658,992,226 44. On 
the same basis the amount in the sinking-fund would 
have reached $475,318,888.78 on the 1st of July, 1877, 
on which date the reduction of the debt, including 
accrued interest, less cash in the Treasury, since its 
highest point in 1865, amounted to $696,273,348.17 
or $220,954,459.39 in excess of the amount required 
by law to be provided for that fund. 


This contract of August, 1876, for the ne- 
gotiation of $300,000,000 44 per cent. bonds, 
had so far been executed that $90,000,000 had 
been sold to the associated contractors on 
March 1st. In May, the Secretary gave notice 
of $200,000,000 to be sold, and subscriptions 
were rapidly made until the aggregate reached 
that amount. In June, the Secretary entered 
into a contract for the sale at par, in view 
of the 4 per cent. bonds authorized to be is- 
sued by the refunding act. Under this’ con- 
tract, invitations having been published, sub- 
scriptions were opened on June 16th. Within 
a period of 80 days thereafter, they reached 
the sum of $75,496,550, payable within 90 days. 
Every subscription has been paid, and of. the 
proceeds $50,000,000 were applied to the re- 
demption of 6 per cent. bonds. The residue 
has been applied to resumption purposes. The 
annual reduction of interest on the public debt 
thus made is, in the aggregate, $3,750,000. 

In October last, after the payment of the 
popular subscriptions, arrangements were per- 
fected to open further subscriptions to the 4 
per cent. loan, and a call was about to issue 
for $10,000,000 6 per cent. bonds, but it was 
temporarily postponed by reason of the agita- 
tion of the repeal of the resumption act and 
the remonetization of silver, which the asso- 
ciates believed would prevent further sales of 
these bonds. For this reason they declined to 
offer them, and no further call of 6 per cent 
bonds was therefore made. 

On the 19th of June, the Secretary informed 
the associates that it was not anticipated that 
any future legislation of Congress, or any ac- 
tion of the Government, would sanction the 
redemption of the principal, or the payment of 
the interest, in coin of less value than gold coin. 

The following is a statement of the outstand- 
ing principal of the public debt of the United 
States on June 80, 1877: 
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PRINCIPAL OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 830, 1877. 
Price at 
Length of Rates of Amount Amount 
TITLE, Loan. When redeemable. Interest. eg authorized. Amount issued. outstanding. 
Ou debtihse ss -Yek ou Balin On demand.......... abet aed Pee RADE ne Preeray hr yy $57,665 00 
notes prior to . 1 and 2 years from/1 mill to 6 
Rictessy ootee DAO te Pian Sl eee ee percent, Be Js sees cape eceeneees 82,575 85 
mill an 
Treasury notes of 1846../1 year.......|One year from date..; 5 ay per| Par. | $10,000,000 00 $7,687,800 00 6,000 00 
cent... 
Mexican indemnity..... 5 years......|April and July, 1849./5 per cent.) Par. 850,000 00 803,573 92 1,104 91 
Treasury notes of 1847..|1 and 2 y’rs..| After 60 days’ notice. pnb Par. | 23,000,000 00 26,122,100 00 950 00 
0125 
Loan of 1847.22.24... 20 years...../January 1, 1968......|6 per cent.| 7>°%?! +-28,000,000 00) 28,207,000 00 1,250 00 
: p'um. 
Bounty-land scrip....... Indefinite... .|July 1, 1849..... .--/6 per cent.| Par. | Indefinite.... 238,075 00 8,400 00 
Texan indemnity ae 14 years.....|January 1, 1865...... 5 per cent.) Par. 10,000,000 00 5,000,000 00 21,000 00 
Treasury notes of 1857..|1 year.......|60 days’ notice...... 5 Bence 4 Par. | 20,000,000 00| 20,000,000 00 1,900 00 
0205 
Loan of 1858............ 15 years,....|January 1, 1874....../5 per cent. wan 20,000,000 00 20,000,000 00 268,000 00 
te _ 
.to 
Loan of 1860............ 10 years.....|January 1, 1871......|5 per cent. 0145, 2.000000 00 7,022,000 00 10,000 00 
pum. 
Treasury notes of 1860..|1 year.......|1 year after date..... ABs feat Par. | 10,000,000 00} = 10,010,900 00)................ 
Taree) Beewey, 190 10 or 20 y'rs..| January 1, 1881...... 6 per cent.| Par. | 25,000,000 00| 18,415,000 00] 18,415,000 00 
Treasury notes of 1861 | |2,¥ears-.-.--/2 years after dato-.../¢ ner cent.| Par. | 32468100 00 } 85,864,450 00 8,000 00 
my 60 days.....|60 days after date. ..|° Per cent.) *4r | 19.696.350 00 Y ’ 
gee ragga ee 20 years....|July 1,1881......... 16 per cent.| Par, 2,800,000 00 rye o 945,000 00 
Loan 0 and Au- .000, 
eg A A } 20 years....|July 1, 1881.........|6 per cent.| Par.*, 250,000,000 00 | BOeo1 200 a ' 189,821,850 00 
Old demand-notes.......|............ On demand.......... None.....|} Par. | 60,000,000 00 000,000 00 63,962 50 
Seven-thirties of 1861....|8 years.....| 4 August 19 and Oc-/7 8-10 per! Par, | 140,094,750 00| 140,094,750 00 16,850 00 
Five-twenties of 1862....|5 or 20 years.| May 1, 1867......... per cent.| Par. | 515,000,000-00} 514,771,600 00 562,450 00 
Legal-tender notes......|..--..s++-++ On demand.........|None..... Par. | 450,000,000 00| 447,300,208 10| 859,764,382 00 
Temporary loan....... 4 ee aarec Lage, lanes k ae yer Par. | 150,000,000 00|............00-- 8,060 00 
— of ok 1 year....../1 year after date.....|6 per cent,| Par. | No limit.....| 561,758,241 65 5,000 00 
Fractional currency......|----.--..... On presentation.....|None..... % Rae 50,000,000 00 49,102,660 27 20,408,187 84 
v'ge 
Loan of 1868............ 17 years....|July 1, 1881........ |6 per ct. on 75,000,000 00} 75,000,000 00; 75,000,000 00 
of 4. ; 
One-year notes of 1863...|1 year...... 1 year after date.....|5 per cent.| Par. | 400,000,000 00 44,520,000 00 55,425 00 
Two-year notes of 1863... |2 years.,....|/2 years after date....|5 per cent.| Par. | 400,000,000 00) 166,480,000 00 40,800 00 
Coin-certificates ........|..---eeeeee On demand....... -|None..... | Par. Indefinite. ... 53,313,700 00 41,572,600 00 
Compound int'st notes..|8 years.....| | UHI 10, Us and » Per cind’| Par. | 400,000,000 00) 266,595,440 00 296,680 00 
Par to 
Ten-forties of 1864...... 10 or 40 y’rs.|March 1, 1874.......|5 per ct.< |7 Pp. ¢.| 200,000,000 00) 196,117,800 00) 194,566,800 00 
wire renties of March, iat 
sianeseyescesees 5 or 20 y’rs../Ni ber 1, 1869... PA ccnesenst eres OO ks ces senses 
Five-tweiie ae oy y ovember 1, 1869...|6 per cent.| Par. 8,882,500 
Neck slecccsas ay vee 5 or 20 y’rs.. wovente car ..|6 per cent.| Par. | 400,000,000 00} 125,561,300 00 209,950 00 
ugust 15, ane 
seron-ihcn Of 1864 | 's years... June 15, 1868 221 if T 8-10 Per! Par. | 800,000,000 00) $29,992,500 00 164,550 00 
uly eccces ; 
Navy pension fund......|Indefinite....}....... pees ie aa 3 per ae Par, | Indefinite.. 14,000,000 00 14,000,000 00 
Five-twenties of 1865....|5 or 20 y'rs. . |November 1, 1870... |6 per cent.| Par. | 208,827, 203.827,250 00 85,280,750 00 
Consols of 1865 ........ 5 or 20 Mp rs..|July 1, 1870..... .--./6 per cent.| Par. | 882,996,950 00) 832,998,950 00 202,657, 050 00 
Consols of 1867...... «++ /5 or 20 y’rs.. July 1, 1872.........|6 per cent.) Par. | 379,602,850 00) 879,617,750 00 $10,621,750 00 
Consols ES na tiate: he a zely Ts ASS e5 bse 6 per cent.| Par, 2,589,350 00 42,589,350 00 Son - 
Three per i¢'s.| Indefinite....;On demand......... A , 
Cmte ors indebe nm demand 8 per cent.) Par, | 75,000,000 00 85,150,000 06) 5, 
edness of 1870........ 5 years...... September 1, 1875...'4 per cent.) Par. 678,362 41 GTO OOn OF ee ees acts 
Sigicldis eS 0is's es lls iwiw eieaieie ls pisininipislane ali aee Gate Sees ecevcslesstccesbeess|| SSR CMR 00000 
500,000 00 | 
Five per cent. funded j 10 years....|May 1, 1881......... OS Per ConA Par. lisse sce cease onlecassacpe nansoen 508,440,350 00 
MOG M ORS ESSE o's a ceca cote Sal's smb nine Sas bo Ros oceee Ieee eee salle lee aac anenieaes 18,957,000 00 
Tap wee awe VS al Uaaaeseasase sexta isk cas veteen elses ens Indefinite... . 17,494,150 00 
Pea gh ESC Gb hes Sihsies'stceseca| Satna onan acca ce Indefinite... "500,000 00 
BOGE MM GML (oe 20 oS SVaoag 2c owes coed oases leceon eet ooncod Neb Geen 130,000,000 00 
cent, funded loan of|~ 15 years.. September 1, 1891.../4perc’nt.| Par. | 200,000,000 00)...... siéia 6 ‘al 140,000,000 00 
veVeue ep ETbue eee EL msew pe Jd del ebeeWoye cance seedsdeleccccescec en) rere ro 10. 
Certificates of deposit. -- |Indefinite,. ‘On demand badass None..... Par. | No limit...... 64,780,000 00 54,960,000 00 
; $2,205,801,892 10 


* $50,000,000 6 per cent. stock ‘ssued at a discount of $5,338,768.09, being, equivalent to 7 per cent. 
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The reduction of interest on the public debt, 
in consequence of further funding the debt at 
a lower rate of interest, during the year had 
been as follows: 


By the sale of $185,000,000 44 per cent. bonds.... $2,775,000 
By the sale of $500,000,000 4 per cent. bonds...... 1,000,000 


Aggregating.......csscerseesseedecsceee $3,775,000 


The approach of the date fixed by law for 
a resumption of specie payments on all obliga- 
tions of the Government has led the Secretary 
to make a statement of the condition of the 
Treasury, in anticipation of such resumption. 
He says: 

By the Saige! pris act approved January 14, 1875, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is required to redeem 
legal-tender notes to the amount of 80 per cent. of 
the sum of national-bank notes issued, and to con- 
tinue such redemption, as circulating notes are is- 
sued, until there shall be outstanding the sum of 
$300,000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes, 
and no more. 

In obedience to this act, there have been issued, 
since March 1, 1877, to national banks, $16,123,995 
of circulating notes, and there have been redeemed, 
retired, and canceled, $12,899,196 of United States 
notes, leaving outstanding, on the Ist instant, the 
sum of $351,340,288. 

By the same act it is provided that, on and after 
January 1, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes 
then outstanding, on their presentation for redemp- 
tion at the office of the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, in the city of New York, in sums of 
not less than $50. ‘‘ And, to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the re- 
demption in this act authorized or required, he is 
authorized to use any surplus revenues, from time to 
time, in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than 
par, in coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of 
the United States described in the act of Congress 
approved July 14, 1870, entitled, ‘An act to author- 
ize the refunding of the national debt,’ with like 
qualities, privileges, and exemptions, to ths extent 
necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use 
the proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid.” 

In obedience to this provision, the Secretary has 
sold at par, for coin, $15,000,000 4% per cent. bonds, 
or $5,000,000 during each of the months of May, June, 
and July last, and has sold $25,000,000 at par, in coin, 
of 4 per cent. bonds, or $5,000,000, for each of the 
months of August September, October, November, 
and December. Of the coin thus received, $4,000,000 
have been sold for the redemption of United States 
notes, and the residue isin the Treasury. The sur- 
plus revenue has also, underthe same authority, been 
applied to the redemption of the residue of United 
States notes, not redeemed by the sale of coin as 
above stated, and the balance is held in the Treasury 
in preparation for resumption. 

hese operations, aided greatly, no doubt, by the 
favorable condition of our foreign commerce, have 
advanced the market value of United States notes to 
97% per cent., or within nearly 23 per cent. of coin. 

The resumption act contemplates the reduction by 
January 1, 1879, of the amount of United States notes 
to $300,000,000, by the cancellation of such notes to 
the extent of 80 per cent. of the circulation issued to 
national banks. 

The amount of circulation so issued may not be 
sufficient to accomplish the reduction contemplated ; 
the Secretary, therefore, recommends that authority 
be given to y fund into per cent. bonds 
all United States notes in excess of $300,000,000, the 
bonds to be issued at par for coin or its market equiv- 
alent in United States notes. This will be in har- 


mony with the declared object of existing Jaw, and 
will open an easy way by which the people may in-« 
vest their savings in a public security. Or the re- 
duction of United States notes to the maximum of 
$300,000,000 may be accomplished if Congress will 
authorize the coinage of the silver dollar, to be ex- 
changed for United States notes on the demand of 
the holder, such notes to be retired and canceled. 

Existing laws do not clearly define whether United 
States notes, when redeemed after January 1, 1879, 
may be reissued. The first section of the resump- 
tion act plainly provides for the permanent substitu- 
tion of silver coin for the whole amount of fractional 
currency outstanding. Section 3 plainly provides for 
the permanent reduction of United States notes to 
an amount not exceeding $300,000,000. No distinct 
legislative declaration is made in the resumption act 
that notes redeemed after that limit is reached shall 
not be reissued; but section 3579 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States provides that ‘‘ when any 
United States notes are returned to the Treasury they 
may be reissued, from time to time, as the exigen- 
cies of the public interest may require.”’ 

The Secretary is of the opinion that, under this 
section, notes, when redeemed after January 1, 1879, 
if the amount outstanding is not in excess of $300,- 
000,000, may be reissued as the exigencies of the 
public service may require. A note redeemed with 
coin is in the Treasury and subject to the same law 
as if received for taxes, or as a bank-note when re- 
deemed by the corporation issuing it. The authori- 
ty to reissue it does not depend upon the mode in 
which it is returned to the Treasury. But this con- 
struction is controverted, and should be settled by 
distinct provisions of law. It should not be open to 
doubt or dispute. The decision of this question by 
Congress involves not merely the construction of 
existing law, but the public policy of maintaining 
in circulation United States notes, either with or 
without the legal-tender clause. These notes are 
of great public convenience—they circulate readily ; 
are of universal credit; are a debt of the people with- 
out interest; are protected by every possible safes 
guard against counterfeiting; and, when redeemable 
in coin at the demand of the holder, form a paper 
cee a good as has yet been devised. It is con- 
ceded that a certain amount can, with the aid of an 
ample reserve in coin, be always maintained in cir- 
culation. Should not the benefit of this circula- 
tion inure to the people, rather than to corporations, 
either State or national? The Government has am- 
ple facility for the collection, custody, and care of 
the coin reserves of the country. It is a safer custo- 
dian of such reserves than a multitude of scattered 
banks can be. The authority to issue circulating 
notes by banks is not given to them for their bene- 
fit, but for the public convenience, and to enable 
them to meet the ebb and flow of currency caused by 
varying crops, productions, and seasons. It is in- 
dispensable that a power should exist somewhere to 
issue and loan credit-money at certain times, and to 
redeem it at others. This function can be performed 
better by corporations than by the Government. The 
Government cannot loan money, deal in bills of ex- 
change, or make advances on property. 

The Secretary ventures to express the opinion, 
that the best currency for the people of the United 
States would bea carefully-limited amount of United 
States notes, promptly redeemable on presentation in 
coin, and supported by ample reserves of coin, and 
ha ray aye by a system of national banks, organ- 
ized under general laws, free and open to all, with 
power to issue circulating notes secured by United 
States bonds deposited with the Government, and 
redeemable on demand in United States notes or 
coin. Such a system will secure to the people a safe 
currency of equal value in all parts of the country, 
receivable for all dues, and easily convertible into 
coin. Interest can thus be saved on so much of the 
public debt as can be conveniently maintained in 
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permanent circulation, leaving to national banks the 
proper business of such corporations, of providing 
currency for the varying changes, the ebb and flow 
of trade. 

The legal-tender quality given to United States 
notes was intended to maintain them in forced cireu- 
lation, at a time when their ganeaeten was inevi- 
table. When they are redeemable in coin this qual- 
may either be withdrawn or retained, without 

ecting their use as penne in ordinary times. 
But all experience has shown that there are periods 
when, under any system of paper money, however 
carefully guarded, it is impracticable to maintain act- 
ual coin redemption. Usually contracts will be based 
upon current paper money, and it is just that, during 
a sudden panic, or an unreasonable demand for coin, 
the creditor should not be allowed to demand pay- 
ment in other than the currency upon which the Febt 
was contracted. To meet this contingency, it would 
seem to be right to maintain the legal-tender quality 
of the United States notes. If they are not at par 
with coin it is the fault of the Government and not 
of the debtor, or, rather, it is the result of unfore- 
seen stringency not contemplated by the contracting 
parties. 

In establishing a system of paper money designed 
to be permanent, it must be remembered that here- 
tofore no expedient has been devised, either in this 
or other countries, that in times of panic or adverse 
trade has prevented the drain and exhaustion of 
coin reserves, however large or carefully guarded. 
Every such system must provide for a suspension of 
specie payment. Laws may forbid or ignore such a 
contingency, but it will come; and when it comes it 
cannot be resisted, but should be acknowledged and 
declared, to prevent unnecessary sacrifice and ruin. 
In our free Government the power to make this 
declaration will not be willingly intrusted to indi- 
viduals, but should be determined by events and 
conditions known to all. It is far better to fix the 
maximum of legal-tender notes at $800,000,000, sup- 
ported by a minimum reserve of $100,000,000 of coin, 
only to be used for the redemption of notes not to 
be reissued until the reserve is restored. A demand 
for coin to exhaust such a reserve may not oceur, 
but, if events force it, its existence would be known 
and could be declared, and would justify a tempora 
suspension of specie payments. Some such expedi- 
ent could no doubt be provided by Congress for an 
exceptional emergency. In other times the general 
confidence in these notes would maintain them at 
parin coin, and justify their use as reserves of banks 
and for the redemption of bank-notes.- 


The subject of the restoration of the silver 
dollar as a legal tender for the payment of 
debts was extensively discussed during the 
year. For the details of this discussion, see 
Currency. In Congress, at the extra session 
of October and November, the following Dill 
was introduced by Mr. Bland, of Missouri, and 
passed in the House by a vote of 163 to 34: 


Sxc. 1. There shal] be coined, at the several mints 
of the United States, silver dollars of the weight of 
412% grains, troy, of standard silver, as provided 
in the act of January 18, 1837, on which there shall 
be the devices and superscriptions provided by said 
act, which coins, together with all silver dollars 
heretofore coined by the United States of like weight 
and fineness, shall be legal tender at their nominal 
value for all debts and dues, public and private, ex- 
cept where otherwise provided by contract; and any 
owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any 
United States coinage mint or assay office, to be 
coined into such dollars for his benefit, upon the 
same terms and conditions as gold bullion is depos- 
ited for coinage under the existing laws. 

8x0. 2. Allacts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed, 


This bill not only restores the coinage of the 
silver dollar, which was discontinued under 
the law of 1878, but also makes it a legal ten- 
der, in any sum, for all debts where there has 
been no special contract. The value of this 
dollar, as compared with greenbacks and gold, 
was about 90 to 92 cents. In the Senate, all 
propositions to limit the legal-tender feature 
were voted down, although the amount of 
coinage monthly was fixed at two to four 
million dollars. The bill was not finally acted 
upon during the year. 

The following bill, to repeal the act requir- 
ing the resumption of specie payments, was 
passed by the House on November 284d, by a 
vote of 133 to 120: 


A Dill to repeal all that part of the act approved Janua 14, 
1875, known as the Resumption Act, which authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to dispose of United States 
bonds, and redeem and cancel the greenback currency. 

That all that portion of the act approved January 

14, 1875, entitled ‘An act to provide for the resump- 
tion of specie payments,”’ which reads as follows, to 
wit: ‘‘ And whenever and so often as circulating 
notes shal] be issued to any such banking associa- 
tion, so increasing its capital or circulating notes, or 
so newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the dut 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the legal- 
tender United States notes in excess only of the 
$300,000,000 to the amount of 80 per centum of the 
sum of national-bank notes so issued to any such 
banking association as aforesaid, and to continue 
such redemption as such circulating notes are issued 
until there shall be outstanding the sum of $300,- 
000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes, and 
no more. And on and after the first day of January, 
Anno Domini 1879, the Serr of the Treasury 
shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender 
notes then outstanding, on their presentation for 
redemption at the office of the Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States, in the city of New York, in 
sums of not less than $50; and to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the 
redemption in this act authorized or required, he is 
authorized to use any surplus revenues, from time to 
time, in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in 
coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the 
United States described in the act of Congress, ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the refunding of the national debt,’ with like quale 
ities, privileges, and exemptions to the extent neces- 
sary to carry this act into full extent, and to use the 
proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid, be and 
the same is hereby repealed.”’ 


An analysis of the vote shows the following 
local division : 


Yeas. Nays. Yeas, Nays. 

AADOIIR. Scsscs oc 5 8 Missourl........2.. 9 8 
ATKOUSSG, cic censes 8 Nebraska, 03sec we 1 
California........0. ° S| NGVAGR « coces ieee ce 1 
Connecticut...... 1 8 | New Hampshire.... .. 2 
PHOS, o cdesevaes 3 1 | New Jersey........ .. 7 
Goorgis.sccccvesess ot! | OW SM OPKiiss coasts 28 
DN sisson as e's 12 7 | North Carolina..... 7 yt 
EDGUROR . cacicse canes 10 ONG. oesictie tesa 10 T 
Towa..... 2 6 | ORPON se aesionse ts oe 1 
Kansas..... 8 .. | Pennsylvania...... 18 10 
Kentucky... 9 -. | Rhode Island...... .. 2 
Louisiana... 8 1 | South Carolina..... 1 2 
Maine...... x 5') Tenneesees is... iv 3 
Maryland.......... 4 pO el > ioc 5 1 
Massachusetts 0 | Vermont ....:...0¢ 0. 8 
Michigan 9 | Virginia. c.scce0sss 8 1 
Minnesota.......... «. 2| West Virginia...... 8 Se 
Mississippi ........ 5  .. | Wisconsin......... 2 2 
OUI <a cecers REO ICCC OO EEOBOCCOCCE 188 120 
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The bill was not voted on by the Senate 
during the year. 

The condition of the banks in relation to 
the resumption of specie payments is the most 
important aspect in which they can be con- 
sidered. This is brought out very fully in the 
Report of the Controller of the Currency by 
a comparison with the condition of the State 
banks during former periods of suspension. 

The banks in this country, with the excep- 
tion of those in the New England States, sus- 
pended specie payment in September, 1814. 
The New York banks resumed specie payment 
on February 20, 1817, but resumption was 
not general throughout the country until about 
the close of the year 1819. There was also a 
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general suspension in May, 1837; but in May 
of the next year the New York and New Eng- 
land banks again resumed specie payment. 
The banks in Pennsylvania finally resumed, 
under the coercion of the State Legislature, in 
March, 1842. Banks in other portions of the 
country resumed at about the same date. A 
general suspension again occurred in October, 
1857, the banks resuming specie payment in 
the following year. 

From such data as are now obtainable, the 
following table has been prepared, giving the 
items of circulation, deposits, and bank balances 
of all the State banks, and of the specie held by 
them, for a series of eight years, covering both 
of the periods of suspension and resumption: 


a RATIOS OF SPECIE TO 
$ an 
YEARS, Circulation. ee Total, Specie. Circulation 
Circulation. and 
Deposits. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
$103,692,495 $83,081,865 | $16,778,860 | $43,937,625 49.4 23.5 
140,801,038 115,104,440 255,405,478 40,019,594 28.5 15.7 
149,185,890 130,148,393 279,384,2 87,915,840 25.4 13.6 
116,138,910 87,511,728 203,650,633 85,184,112 80.3 17.3 
170,995 90,477,297 225,648,292 45,182,673 83.4 20.0 
106,968,572 78,716,288 185,684,860 83,105,155 80.9 17.8 
107,290,214 64,890,101 172,180,315 84,818,958 82.4 20.2 
83,784,011 62,408,870 146,142,881 28,440,428 84.0 19.5 
$117,810,265 $89,042,810 | $206,S52,575 $37,318,610 81.7 18.0 
$131,366,526 $109,586,595 $240,953,121 $45,879,345 84.5 18.8 
155,165,251 128,956,712 284,121,963 48,671,048 81.4 ese 
146,072,780 146,258,880 292,331,660 47,138,592 82.3 16.1 
204,689,2 188,188,744 892,877,951 59,410,258 29.0 15.1 
186,952,223 190,400,842 877,352,565 58,944,546 28.9 14.3 
195,747,950 212,705,662 408,458,612 59,314,068 80.8 14.5 
214,778,822 230,351,852 445,130,174 58,849,838 27.2 13.1 
155,208,344 185,932,049 $41,140,398 74,412,882 47.9 21.8 
$173,747,638 $174,047,542 $347,795,180 $55,827,565 82.1 16.1 


The subjoined table gives similar information in reference to the national 


banks for the last 


eight years: 
RATIOS OF LEGAL- 
TENDER FUNDS TO 
Deposits and Bank Legal-tend 
YEARS. Circulation. cuca. Tctal. eae . Circulation 

Circulation. and 
Deposits. 
Per cent. Per cent, 
AGEs cloccasecuen anise alettdieicets $296,205,446 $456,586,096 $752,791,542 $144,984,869 48.9 19.3 
MOE heat ute sani aker ies 318,265,481 505,847,694 824,118,175 140,659,233 442 17.1 
AOUD ies aiswices sc cousicceetaise ciate 836,289,285 527,221,571 863,510,856 138,804,706 41.3 16.1 
Olt vsacaacsabesenadassecaeee 841,820,256 505,871,420 847,191,676 155,765,143 45.6 18.4 
BOS ria was te wz auseseciaaesece 831,193,159 616,513,162 947,706,321 155,452,137 46.9 16.4 
BOO bs vine Vavined cue sstineeceusteas 814,979,451 685,391 8 842 134,684,380 42.8 15.0 
TsO saisccvsciccllsees teehee. sss 292,011,575 583,430,276 875,441,851 189,920,354 47.9 16.0 
MC Gsie's viciscaisiceslveansies esses 291,874,286 577,191,727 869,065,968 187,484,187 47.1 15.8 
WVORRG OR, 3 sis visasce' ci $315,267,361 $54,168,417 $859,485,778 | $14,469,370 45.5 16.7 


By reference to these tables, it will be seen 
that, from 1835 to 1842, the average ratio of 
specie to circulation held by the State banks 
was 81.67 per cent., and to circulation and de- 
posits 18 per cent.; and that from 1850 to 
1858 it was 32.1 and 16.01 per cent., respec- 
tively. The ratio of specie and legal tenders to 
circulation of the national banks, for the eight 
years named, was 45.5, and to circulation and 
deposits 16.7 per cent. , 

The returns of the State banks in the New 


England States, and in the State of New 
York, were more regular and reliable than 
those of the banks in any other portion of the 
Union. 

A comparison between these banks, for the 
periods named, with the national banks for the 
last eight years, is given in the following tables, 
which, together with those preceding, are tab- 
ulated from reports of the condition of the 
banks at the date nearest January 1st of each 
year given: 
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BATIOS OF SPECIE TO 


Deposits and Bank 
YEARS. Circulaticn. a 1 re Total. Specie. Cinvalniine 
Circulation. and 
Deposits, 
Per cent. Per cent, 
TESB! sue, vecl ae acssenios ..| $18,916,960 $17,897,554 $36,814,514 2,599,545 18.7 : 
ET eee Sioa: sone 21,936,140 14,780'304 36,716, 8,021,577 18.8 89 
SiGT sche ay ec cree eer sats 20,622,755 20,289,687 40,912.42 8'815,654 16.1 8.1 
18882, 6055. So aces 17'808'061 13.415,054 81,293'115 8,982,156 22.4 12:8 
Tr eas See mayo 19°185,845 11'327'155 30,463,000 8'361,685 17.6 11.0 
MEAN Gee eee 17,480,893 10.737.493 98.218.886 4°588.1 26.0 16.1 
CTT eae Sap echoed 18.448,269 11'300.814 744,083 4,451,889 24.1 15.0 
TT eae em RST AES 15,784,189 9°267,044 25,001,233 3.901.595 24.8 15.6 
Averages ...Je.ssc.-2.0ee2| $18,759,764 $13,626,888 $32,386,652 $3,646,526 19.4 11.8 
$31,709,058 $17,140,321 $48,849,874 $4,627,165 14.6 9.5 
39.147, B82 29'119:392 61,266,924 4°558.460 11.6 14 
28,987,688 82.781;898 6,788, 12.5 8.1 
52.748, 360 81,364,806 84'118'366 6'885,026 18.1 8.2 
47.742:351 82,629,679 80,372,080 6,920,395 14.5 8.6 
53,989,643 573,158 89'569,801 7308378 13.5 8.2 
43,095,011 28'569,018 "664.024 6.479.319 15.0 9.0 
87,967,991 42°270,058 238) 18,849°602 36.5 17.8 
Averages .......0.0sce-eee $45,030,544 $29,825,514 $74,856,058 $7,170,886 15.9 9.6 
NEW YORK STATE—STATE BANKS. 
EATIOS OF SPECIE TO 
YEARS. Circulation, _ | PePosiis and Bank Total. Specie. Clreslation 
Circulation, and 
Deposits. 
Per cent, Per cent, 
TBs chocy ae pues aa ee hei $16,199,505 $24,898,621 $40,598,126 $7,169,949 44.8 17. 
IAG ccc rope scbese 21:197,92T 33,324,930 54.452°857 29.5 11.4 
1887........ Parsee ae 24°198,000 82°513.748 56.711.748 6,557,020 97.1 11:6 
AEROS Cocos cee ccaseine eae 12'432'478 17,920,976 353.454 4'139,782 88.3 13.6 
GOOD sec Wiecsecuiaes Shi aes 19,873,149 19'591,202 38.964.351 602, 84.1 16.9 
ABAD, acnidcta ieee 10°629'514 16,985,694 97,615,208 : 55.2 21.3 
deAl Ves no 15,235,056 17.366.959 82°602,015 5,429,622 85.6 16.7 
UG oe 14'559.998 18218,436 82,773,429 5,471,604 87.6 16.7 
Pd Pe aye CY > oh $16,719,458 $22,589,445 $39,258,898 $5,982,501 85.5 15.1 
FP ee aude a etetes 24,634,885 $47,950,665 $72,585,050 | $7,259,681 29.5 10.0 
1 I SRN a III aga 27,926,263 62,026,937 89,958,200 11'987,798 42.7 13.3 
SOB Steere nee es 29,934,857 86,976,885 116,911,542 9.998.815 88.4 8.5 
Ms cccotcc Leck “ek eeece 82'578,189 84,252,509 116,825,698 14'169,905 43.5 12.1 
To CRA as eee ae 81,507,780 93.577,004 125'084.784 13,661,565 43.4 10.9 
AEROS caceieeer seed eaeia "340, 102'239'817 133.572.320 10°910'380 84.8 8.2 
tae eee eS ouueee ine 34,019,638 118.742/926 147,762,559 12898771 87.9 8.7 
1858......... RTO ree ae 23,899,964 "584,94 116,484,906 99°318.421 | 122.7 25.2 
Averngencesicctlaxee: ..| $29,479,484 $95,418,028 | $114,897,507 | $13,768,161 46.7 12.0 
NEW ENGLAND STATES—NATIONAL BANKS. 
RATIOS OF LEGAL-TEN- 
DER FUNDS TO 
YEARS. Circulation. | Deposit and Bank Total. ra mate ce eS FREES 
Circulation and 
Deposits. 
; Per cent. Per cent. 
i REA oE Ce: Aenean $103,299,178 $39,956,442 | $193,178,620 | $26,182,858 25.4 13.6 
igi oe be: Baas Sak ey 106,328,082 92.051,017 198'379.049 509, 221 11.9 
ES eaten hnaees e 107,722,925 101,222,482 908'945, 24,280,160 92.5 11.6 
ee eee Bs Se 109,169,658 94,387,888 208,507,546 24.681.106 92.6 12.1 
FT Re aa 2 a el a 107,046,659 111,444,678 918'491.337 99'364.129 20.9 10.2 
AS of Becky Berea aaee 110,021,818 113,981.981 924'008.799 20.364.269 18 5 911 
190... .ccccess Be pecan ate 105.428'500 1101643.741 216,072,241 20,399,045 19.4 9.4 
oo ee SSR EPP NS 107,308,787 109,713,729 217,022,516 18,920,350 17.6 8.7 
Averages ...........0.0008 $107,081,070 | $102,918,988 |  $209,950,058 | $22,581,406 91.1 10.8 
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NEW YORK STATE—NATIONAL BANKS. 
RATIO OF SPECIE TO 
YEARS. Circalation. | Deposits and Bonk Total. Specie, Getuins 
Circulstion. and 
Deposits. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
TRIOS, coccinea eciseaieceewccise $63,229,183 $206,414,395 $269,643,578 $65,257,663 103.2 24.2 
VSUeee ee vs aetic.cetasciacisicise ss 60,325, 73T 222,872,993 282,698,730 64,680,473 107.2 22.9 
WD ee ee eraieene aes 58,582,804 215,606,178 974.188.9892 58,494,502 99.9 21:8 
56,891,945 206,149,219 263,041,164 65,603,326 115.3 24.9 
54,036,597 247:301,84 801.388°437 67.625.192 | 195.1 92.4 
224° 222894161 271.118.420 56.582,891 | 117.8 20.9 
42,676,116 226,265,901 268,942,017 59,748,810 140.0 22.2 
784. 219,047,108 261,831,630 54.579,818 | 197.6 20.9 
Averages ......-.0+e0ee0- $53,343,896 | $220,756,474 | 274,100,870 | $61,571,584 | 115.4 22.5 


In the above tables the 5 per cent. redemp- 
tion fund required by the act of June 20, 
1874, and which consists of deposits with the 
Treasurer for the purpose of redeeming circu- 
lation, is included in the legal-tender fund. 

The yearly average circulation of the banks 
of the State of New York for the ten years 
from 1851 to 1860 was $29,698,094, and of de- 
posits $82,364,349. The average amount of 
specie held by those banks yearly during the 
same period was $16,287,377, of which about 
one-eighth only was held by the banks outside 
of the city of New York, and the remaining 
seven-eighths by the banks in that city. The 
average ratio of specie to circulation for the 
ten years named was 54.8 per cent., while to 
circulation and deposits the ratio was only 
14.5 per cent. 

The banks of New York City, during the 
month of December in the last eight years, have 
held in lawful money an average of 224.4 per 


cent. upon their circulation, and of 26.8 per 
cent. upon their circulation and deposits com- 
bined. The average amount of lawful money 
held by the banks in the principal cities during 


' the same periods has equaled 59.2 per cent. of 


their circulation, and, including the amount due 
from their reserve agents, it has equaled 26.5 
per cent. of both circulation and deposits. The 
national banks of the whole country have held 
during the same periods an average of 48 per 
cent. of their circulation, and, including, as be- 
fore, the amounts due from their agents, an 
average of 23.2 per cent. upon deposits and 
circulation. 

The ratios stated above are shown by the 
following table, which gives the average cir- 
culation, deposits, and reserve funds of the 
national banks in New York City, in the other 
principal cities, and in the remainder of the 
country, separately, and the average of the 
whole, for the last eight years: 


RATIOS OF LEGAL-TEN- 
Due from Ratio of 
No. -  |Reserve Agents Total pas SURE = Reserve Funds 
CITIES AND STATES. | of | Circulation.| Deposits, | tender and Reserve ma to Circul 
Banks. Funds. Redemption Funds, Circulation. and and 
— Deposits. | Deposits. 
Millions. M_ilions. Millions, Millions. Millions. Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. 
New York City....... 49 | $24.08 | $176.86 .92 $50.00 $54.48 | 224.4 26.8 27.1 
Other reserve cities....' 181 | 69.81 | 191.48 41.34 27.94 69.28 59.2 15.8 26.5 
States and Territories. 1,724 | 221.42 | 270.62 40.48 56.92 97.36 18.3 8.2 19.8 
Averages......... 1,954 | $315.26 | $638.93 | $135.70 $85.37 | $221.08 43.0 ~ 14.2 23.2 
It will be seen from the various tables given Estimated amount of coin and bullion in the 
. country June 80, 1876.............00seeseee $181,678,000 
that the average str ength of the national banks Eatmaten product of the mines for the year.... 82,000,000 
for the last eight years is fully equal to that of Importations for the year..........220-0-..0005 40,732,595 
the State banks daring periods of suspension OABL Soc uoes Sucumsiniscmnd sGclewapecemieleCwcac $304,410,595 
and resumption in former times; and, if re- Deduct exportations .............. $56,054,737 
sumption is to take place upon any fixed date, Amount used in the arts and manu- 5.500.000 
the national banks will be certain, as a matter REE oa seetaresecectirose es Asan 61,554,787 
of precaution, to strengthen their reserves Pe eT Oe pee ole 
j ‘otal estima’ amount of coin an on 
beyond the averages here given. It cannot be Sin Gop atiaetiay. a Bua We LETTS 5s $249,955,958 


doubted, therefore, that the national banks 
will be prepared to redeem their circulating 
notes at any date of resumption which may be 
fixed upon. 

The movement of coin and bullion for the 
year ending June 30, 1877, and the amount 
in the country at the latter date, are shown by 
the estimates of the Director of the Mint to 
have been as follows: 


Of this amount, $192,720,230 was in gold 
coin and bullion, and $50,185,628 in silver coin 
and bullion. The increase for the fiscal year 
was $61,177,858, of which $41,155,230 was in 
gold coin and bullion, and $20,022,628 in silver 
coin and bullion. The Director estimates the 
amount of gold coin and bullion in the country 
on October 31, 1877, at about $185,000,000, 
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and of silver coin and bullion at about $50,- 
000,000. 

The coin values of the exports and imports 
of the United States for the last fiscal year, as 
appears from returns made to and compiled by 
the Bureau of Statistics, are as follows: 


Exports of domestic merchandise 


Beret newer en nee 


$589,670,224 


Exports of foreign merchandise................ 12,804,996 
Totaleee srersiwe to eae Sane eee es $602,475,220 
MMA POrts 5s 25 Seles cintolats:ehsisiw'eisiaiaisisianseiw'eraisiaisveicia cis 451,328,126 
Excess of exports over imports ................ $151,152,094 
For the fiscal year 1876 there was an excess of 
exports over imports amounting to........... 79,643,481 
Showing an excess for the last fiscal year 
over the preceding year of............... _ $71,508,618 
Exports of specie and bullion.................. $56,162,237 
Imports of specie and bullion.................. 40,774,414 
Excess of exports over imports............ $15,387,828 
Total excess of exports of merchandise and the 
precious metals over imports ................ $166,539,917 


The principal sources of revenue to the Gov- 


ernment are the receipts from customs, and 
the collections of internal taxes. 

The receipts from customs for the year 
ending June 30, 1876, were $148,071,984.61, 
and at the corresponding date of 1877 they were 
$130,956,493.07—a decrease of $17,115,491.54. 
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The receipts for the first quarter of the last 
fiscal year, 1876-77, were $87,554,728.53, while 
for the corresponding period of this year, 
1877-78, they were $36,9838,531.56—a decrease 
of $571,196.97. 

There was withdrawn from bond for con- 
sumption, in excess of that entered for ware- 
house, during the past fiscal year, merchandise 
of the value of $7,629,861. The total expor- 
tation of specie and bullion was less than that 
for the preceding year by $344,165, while the 
exports of domestic goods increased in value 
$64,087,977. Importations of merchandise de- 
creased to the amount of $9,418,064, as com- 
pared with those of the preceding fiscal year ; 
and of $81,682,310, as compared with the year 
ending June 30, 1875. There was an increase 
in the value of imports of the following arti- 
cles, which are free of duty: Hides and skins, 
$1,927,994; crude India-rubber and gutta- 
percha, $1,478,507 ; raw silk, $1,368,529. The 
largest increase in the value of dutiable goods 
was in brown sugar, chiefly for refining pur- 
poses, $25,484,601. 

The following tabular statement exhibits the 
receipts from the several sources of taxation 
under the internal-revenue laws, for the fiscal 
years ending, respectively, June 30, 1876, and 
June 30, 1877: 


SOURCES. 1876. 1877. | Increase. Decrease. 

Spitite coc. oks ces nseeatecsosneeeaecseosionense $56,426,865 18 $57,469,429 72 $1,048,064 59 | .........- 
ODBORO |: Ad cease cos se ehsiseaenaeric cee aeenenceuee 89,795,889 91 41,106,546 92 ESIP LOTION |e ete eee 
Formented HOuOre: 2:'5.e clone aed cise's Cosoease'cis 9,571,280 66 OASOTSO TIT: ole oe yeaa ase $90,491 49 
Barks and’ bankere:.5 ei oc tec sive dca decuicecccee 4,006,698 03 9:829:729'88 {| Classe ce 176,968 70 
Penalldes® Ot6:6. 5 oioc.ocdcuies see sles s caste ea caws 409,284 48 419,999 41 MO FIR OS cass tees 
Adhesive 'StAmONG, (65c5 cc soc cs betincd ae vacictaswees 6,518,487 51 GAO 439 10). | nce co ees 68,058 86 
Back taxes under repealed lawS.............-2000 509,631 09 288,260'66) f -Ssacccs ccs 271,870 54 
Total cost.cowsveee cesta nese mcccenaait cores $117,237,086 81 $118,995,184 25 $2,364,986 53 | $606,889 09 


The increase in the aggregate receipts from 


which a tax of 24 cents per pound was paid in 
1876 was 107,040,234 pounds; 


in 1877 the 


the sources specified, during the past fiscal year, 
amounts to a little more than $1,750,000, and. 
is chiefly derived from spirits and tobacco. The 
increase in the receipts from spiritsis due in part 
to the greater quantity of whiskey withdrawn 
from warehouses at 90 cents per gallon during 
the current year than was withdrawn in 1876, 
and in part to the greater quantity of brandy 
distilled from fruit the past year. The aggre- 
gate quantity of tax-paid spirits withdrawn at 
70 cents per gallon under the act of June 6, 
1872, and at 90 cents per gallon under the act 
of March 3, 1875, was nearly the same; where- 
as the number of gallons withdrawn paying 
90 cents was greater by 3,795,369 gallons dur- 
ing 1877 than in 1876. 

The quantity of manufactured tobacco on 


quantity amounted to 112,716,534 pounds, the 
increase being 5,676,300 pounds. 

The Register of the Treasury reports the 
total tonnage of vessels of the United States to 
be 4,242,600 tons, a decrease of 86,858 tons 
from that of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876. 

The actual decrease is believed to be about 
13,563 tons, this amount being the excess of 
the losses over the gains during the last fiscal 
year, the balance being accounted for by drop- 
ping canal-boats, exempt under the act of Con- 
gress approved April 18, 1874. 

The Plowing table exhibits the number of 
vessels and the total tonnage for the last two 
years: 


1876. 1877. 
CLASSES. 
Vessels. Tons, Vessels. Tons, 
Registered, engaged in foreign trade..........sseecesecscesecess 8,009 1,592,821 2,988 1,611,198 
Enrolled and licensed, engaged in domestic commerce.,......++++ i 2,686,637 22,898 2,631,407 
ROL so sccisscldccdccsceccsscutistetseddsnccteensenauegeh seas 52,934 4,279,458 25,886 4,242,600 
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The tonnage of vessels built, as given by the 
Register, is 176,592 tons, being a decrease from 
that of the previous year of 26,994 tons, or 
over 15 per centum. 

The number of vessels built is 1,029. 

The number of entries of American vessels 
into ports of the United States from foreign 
ports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, 
was 10,660; the number of clearances of Amer- 
ican vessels, foreign, for the same period was 


10,790. The number of entries of foreign ves- 
sels into ports of the United States from foreign 
ports during the same period was 18,379; the 
number of clearances of foreign vessels, foreign, 
for the same time was 18,174, showing a pre- 
ponderance of foreign over domestic tonnage. 

The range of prices in New York for Gov- 
ernment securities, for the year 1877, and the 
amount of each class of bonds outstanding, 
January 1, 1878, were as follows: 


BANGE FOR 1877. AMOUNT JANUARY IST. 
SECURITIES. 

Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon. 
PESISSI Ne ease ddea ce cnomaveceenss regular....| 10634 Dec, 27.....| 1143 Jam. 17.....| $194,024,500 | .......... 
OBS ISSL Serie hessune cn cee aceTes -coupon....| 1093g Oct. 6.....| 115% May 26,....} .......... $88,711,850 
68, 5-208, 1865, new............006 coupon....| 104% Oct. 6.....| 1113 May 17..... 47,046,950 69,856,400 
6s, 5-208, 1867......... aaecseheee coupon....| 106% Oct. 8.....| 11439 May 26..... 98,587,400 212,029,800 
66, 5-208, 1868.,........seceees ..-coupon....| 1093¢ Oct. 10.....] 1173g Jan, 22..... 15,750,500 21,714,800 
OSs 40-40 Boo oc oecacis soe es one wiaaie regular....| 1063¢ Oct. 8.....| 114% Jan. 27..... B42 502,000 5.) Westone ses ce 
Bay LOMO Sasser ccs cer Siar coupon. .<<| 1073, Oct. 8...<2] “114% Web. -6...22|  /e2-s 2. x 52,013,550 
be; funded, 168h.escsntecsscce. soe coupon....| 10514 Dec. 27.....| 11254 Jan. 22..... 221,238,800 27,202,050 
AIGA ACDL one vases dence eae regular...:| 108% Dec, 27.....| 109% July 17..... 418,474,900) |). dec cee 
AROIGO Tees col) Se cicie oe cece aes coupOns.,.| 10836 Deo. 27. 2<..]) 100 May 1iccc5] 0 sscccsnces 81,525,800 
AB NDOT ceo atten saute sets caeee regular....| 101 Oct. 5.....] 106 July 2..... 61,044,400 18,855,600 
GA CUITERGY ssinwicmnsc ease cslesiies regular....| 120 Dec. 26.....] 126 July 18,.... GEGVE GIS Si) 2 ccs seas F 


The range in prices during 1877 and 1876 of the most active stocks sold at New York Stock 


Exchange is shown in the table below: 


RANGE FOR 1877. RANGE FOR 1876, 
LINES, 
Lowest. Highest. Lowest, Highest. 
Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph................08 sereas ts as 1534 Feb. 3 25 March 14 144g 22 
Contral of Now Jers6y is. occ aiecccescocwsasysssipetes see 6 June il 873% Jan. 38 207% 109% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .......... sig icee dieislersteinis’els 94 March 19 118% Jan. 26 11249 1213¢ 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul................ccccecceee 11 April 12 42% Oct 8 183g 463¢ 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul preferred .............-+5 40% April 23 7314 Dec. 29 49% 84% 
Chicago & Northwestern. ..........0ccccccccsccccees asses 1 Ap 13 43% Oct. 8 81% 
Chicago & Northwestern preferred..............cceeceee 873g April 23 693g Oct. 8 555% 67 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... ......cccccccccsccccces 821g April 23 1053g Oct. 8 98314 1115¢ 
Delaware & Hudson Oanalisiis sss cic... 55 sere caceessa cesses 254g June 13 743g Jan Sa 6134 125 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..............- qoees 80% June 11 77 Jan. 18 641g 1203¢ 
Erie. . tas Ca aiDaisie Sis aime aecites ieee ote den oialareistaiacinciate 45, April 2 15 Oct. 8 1% 2383 
Hannibal & St: Josephs. 2cnes cs sonsacstowess sanseses Ria % April 17 15% July 8 103g 2256 
Hannibal & St. Joseph preferred.............ceeeeee sees 17 April 17 83% July 38 1834 831g 
Harlem..... ay ane aaa re Swiaeaierieateee ions Wate nevemerseie 185 Feb. 19 147° Nov. 15 13056 145 
Illinois Central............... EO EAE err a er me 403g April 2 7 Oct. 15 60% 10834 
Lake!hiore sscjacssunse vevucee se waWeevasineieeaeeee pieces 45 April 28 7346 Oct. 8 483¢ 56 
Michigan Oentrals. (2 cui sersessecetsaancwes AG bawtee ieee 8556 April 2 74 Oct. 15 8456 65. 
Morris Qo SNSBOX:: > o19 550. onsen cao cies eoicciee se eee Ee 5144 June 13 921g Jan. 12 106 
New York Central & Hudson River..............200.00s 8534 April 23 10934 Oct. 8 96 1174 
Ohio & Mississippliiccsc.; acess cevcses sececsentee ee 23g Jul, 7 113% Oct. 15 24% 
WAC MAI sce iivsseicmae cae tare nuencoimaeead weble 12% April 8 264% Aug. 24 16% 89% 
Panama een osc soars a oee kes cenee smear eae 80 April 8 180 March 1 122 140 
‘Wabash’ Roceiptss.oochcsecesss cleo cckhaiw cas ee cae ee 4g June 30 2016 Oct 8 Se 
Unton Pacifier scene stones sae secede e out aseeiee ed 593f Jan. 15 73 March 2 51% TA 
Western Union Telegraph ..............006 Seen area 56 April 4 8456 Sept. 5 633 g 
AGAKING UXUTOSE ccc case sane se oe hoe cea eee 91° April 28 an. 27 1 114 
eerie vane eianee ares auelcoaiaee ne Meaasteweee Buns 434 aay fe 8074 es : oi 70% 
BOBS oa icicles e:aisisie) s/n wiclvisicisis oa'sa cies Srereaie'e Pp’ 34 Jan. 

Wells, Kargo G Coys isis sc soc sna Sod secs eat toed ayeangs 81 July 25 90 June 5 79 91 


The range of United States bonds in London 
in 1877 was as follows: 


RANGE FOR 1877, 
SECURITIES, 


Lowest. Highest. 


United States Gs, 5-208, 1867...| 105 Dec. 27| 110% Feb. 6 


United States 5s, 10-40s....... 107 Oct. 10 | 1103 Feb. 6 
DA OR TSN an hecwccioeeavs scies 1053 Dec. 27| 109 July 11 
New 44g per cents........... 1023¢ May 16 | 106% Aug. 7 


Gold opened in January at 1074, and gradu- 
ally declined to 105} at the end of the month, 
notwithstanding the great political excitement 


over the presidential election. Within this 
range it fluctuated, owing to various circum- 
stances, such as market influences at home, or 
political news here and abroad, as well as the 
excitement of the labor riots, until August, when 
a steady decline commenced, in consequence of 
the small demand, the large surplus of domes- 
tic products, and the low prices of foreign ex- 


change, and it reached 1023 as the lowest point 
of the year. 


The business failures of 1877, as reported 


by Messrs. R. G. Dunn & Oo., presented the 
following results: 


FLORIDA. 


No. | Percentage of | Amount of | Average 
ih: Failures.| Failures. Liabiliti |Liabiliti 

Eastern ........ 1,853 |1 in every 58) $26,088,007 | $19,281 
Middle 2) 22 8,049 Lin every 73} 77,173,750 25,311 
Southern ....... 1,078 |1in every 85] 17,271,920 16,022 
Western........ 2,756 |Lin every 84) 56,187,074 | 20,387 
Pacific and Ter- 

Titories |. <'--'s s 636 |Lin every 41| 18,949,185 21,932 

Total for U.8.| 8,872 |1 in every 73/$190,669,936 | $21,491 
Canada......... 1,892 |1 in every 30! $25,528,903 | $13,490 


FLORIDA. Peace and quiet have reigned 
in Florida since the completion of proceedings 
relating to the result of the election of 1876, a 
full account-of which, appeared in the previ- 
ous volume of this work. The Legislature 
continued in session until the 1st of March. 
There were several contested election cases, 
turning on allegations of fraud in the election 
returns of 1876; but all were decided in favor 
of the the sitting members. A committee of 
five was appointed in the Assembly “‘to investi- 
gate the rumors being rife throughout the 
State reflecting upon the honor and dignity of 
certain members of this body, to wit, the 
members from Alachua, of bribery, forgery, 
and corruption during the late elections and 
connected therewith.”” Charges in a somewhat 
specific form were made against two mem- 
bers, L. G. Dennis and W. K. Cessna. On 
the 7th of February, the committee made a 
report in the case of Mr. Dennis, to the effect 
that there was “not sufficient evidence to sus- 
tain the charges.’’ In the case of Mr. Cessna 
the majority of the committee reported on the 
17th of February, that the evidence was 
“pointed and conclusive as to the guilt of the 
said W. K. Cessna, who, with every oppor- 
tunity to do so, has failed to successfully 
invalidate such evidence.” The minority of 
the committee, after discussing the nature of 
the evidence, concluded that, as the testimony 
came from a person who was “known in the 
community in which he resides as a common 
liar, utterly unworthy of belief or confidence,” 
the report of the majority was unwarranted 
and the accused should “ stand fully exonera- 
ted before this Assembly.” A resolution was 
adopted by a vote 29 to 12, declaring that 
“the evidence adduced against W. K. Cessna, 
a member of this Assembly, charged with 
bribery, perjury and fraud during the late elec- 
tion, is not sufficient to convict him of such 
charges.” Early in the session the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the Assembly: 

Whereas, It is published that Hon. R. B. Archi- 
bald, Circuit Judge of the Fourth Judicial Circuit of 


this State, as a witness before a committee of the 
United States Senate testified as follows: 


“The State Senate stood twelve Republicans to twelve 
Democrats, and Johnson was selected use his district 
was a close one, and deliberately murdered for the purpose of 
phe: rt Democrats the ascendency in that branch of the 
Legislature. The evidence against Richard, the assassin, 
was clear, connected, and amounted to a certainty of mathe- 
matical demonstration, and yet the jury refused to convict 
him. The moment he was arrested the whole Democratic 
bar of Jacksonville, and nearly every Democratic lawyer in the 
State, volunteered their services in his defense, while every 
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effort was made by the best citizens to throw the officers of 
justice off the track, and facilitate the escape of the murderer.” 

Therefore, resolved, That the Committee on Ju- 
diciary be, and they are hereby, instructed to pro- 
cure a sworn copy of the testimony given by said 
Archibald before said committee of the Senate of the 
United States, and report to this Assembly on the 
liability of said Archibald to impeachment on ac- 
count of said testimony. 


Subsequently a committee of three was ap- 
pointed “to inquire whether or not cause 
exists for the impeachment of Robert B. Archi- 
bald,” with power to send for persons and 
papers. A majority of the committee reported 
in favor of impeachment, and the minority 
against it. A resolution of impeachment was 
defeated by a vote of 81 to 20, two-thirds not 
voting in the affirmative. An investigation 
was also made into the conduct of William 
Bryson, Judge of the Third Judicial Circuit, to 
ascertain whether he had “done any acts or 
been guilty of any conduct that would war- 
rant this Assembly in preferring charges of 
impeachment against him.” The Committee 
of Investigation reported 


That there was information filed before us charg- 
ang Judge Bryson with reprehensible rulings as a 
judge in cases before him in the county of Suwan- 
nee of his circuit; that some of the above gentlemen 
were engaged in those suits as attorneys, and while 
they differed from him in some of the judicial con- 
clusions rezched, they fully exculpated him frcm 
corruptly and intentionally doing or intending to do 
wrong. The evidence before us has impressed your 
committee favorably as to his administration of the 
criminal] law in his circuit ; that crime has decreased 
since he commenced his ridings in that circuit. We 
herewith file an answer made by Judge Bryson 
before your committee, vindicating himself from 
the charges mace, and the evidence before us sus- 
tains his answer very fully. We have been unable 
to find that his honor W. Bryson is other than a 
just and upright judge, and fully acquit him of all 
intention to do otherwise than to faithfully perform 
his duties as judge. 


Several attempts were made to have acts 
assed amending the constitution of the State 
in respect to elections and sessions of the 
Legislature, but they failed. The general legis- 
lation of the session was unimportant. 

No State election took place this year, and 
as there was no session of the Legislature in 
1878, official reports on state affairs are want- 
ing. There was no action taken by political 

arties; but a convention of colored men was 

eld at Tallahassee on the 4th of July. An 
address to the colored people of the State was 
adopted, setting forth the importance of edu- 
cation, of acquiring homesteads, and of foster- 
ing habits of industry and sobriety. The ad- 
dress concluded as follows: 

We are aware that recently in our own State, as 
well as throughout the whole South, a political revo- 
lution has taken place, and it is our hope that now 
the race issue in politics, with all its accompanying 
evils, will pass away, and that intelligence and in- 
tegrity Lar gave dominate without regard to color or 
previous condition. The policy of pacification is 
right then, and President Hayes’s course was in- 
evitable—public opinion in the North as well as in 
the South demanding such a course. 
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We hope that throughout the South we shall now 
have peace, order, confidence, more tolerance of 
opinion than ever before, and better protection to 
life, liberty and property; and we believe that a 
political organization founded upon such principles 
as these, without regard to the past, without regard 
to color, to nationality, race or previous condition of 
se rvitude, or former residence, or place of birth, will 
do honor to our State and the nation, and promote 
the best interests of our country ; and such an organi- 
zation, and such only, will be entitled to, and will 
hereafter receive, our support. 


The following resolutions were also adopted: 


Whereas, It is reported that unauthorized colored 
men from this State have recently called upon Presi- 
dent Hayes, as a delegation from Florida, consulting 
with him upon matters appertaining to the interests 
of the colored people of this State; and, whereas. 
such persons were unauthorized by the colored 
Se to act as such delegation: therefore, be it 

olved, That this convention hereby denounces 
the action of such gentlemen, they having no au- 
thority from the colored people of this State, and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President. 

Whereas, The zroes of the country is an educator 
of the people, and in this particular the colored race 
of this State is deficient: therefore, we suggest to 
the colored people the importance of starting and 
maintaining a newspaper for the purpose of diffusing 
knowledge as to agriculture, etc., and the fostering 
of morality and education. 


Whereas, Education is the one great need of the 
colored people of the South, and any one coming to 
our State and devoting his time and energies to the 
material culture of our race is entitled to our highest 
encomiums: therefore, it is 

Resolved, 1. That we do herein record our cheerful 
appreciation of the efforts of all true friends who 
willingly devote their time and means to raise the 
standard of moral and social culture by means of 
education among the youth of our race in this State. 

2. That among the institutions of learning, none 
has challenged our admiration and emulation more 
than the Cookman Institute and Staunton School of 
Jacksonville—the former showing the truly Christian 
efforts of Prof. 8. B. Darnell, and the last the phil- 
anthropic feeling actuating Rev. J. C. Waters—and 
each harmonizing into glorious results for the future. 

8. We look upon the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural College in this State as the great industrial 
medium which is to aid largely in the material de- 
velopment of our race, and recommend all to take 
advantage of its provisions. 

4, That we hope the day is not far distant when 
the Seminary Fund of our State may be opened to 
the enjoyment of our race without the tiecessity of 
forcing its trustees to recognize our rights. 

5. That all we ask is an equal recognition of all 
our rights to a place.in the great race of lite, and, if 
distanced, will feel that ‘‘ to the victor belongs the 
spoils.” 


The town of Fernandina was visited by a se- 
vere epidemic of yellow fever, beginning about 


the middle of August and lasting until the end 
of October. A census taken on the 28th of Sep- 
tember showed a population of 1,632, of whom 
518 were whites and 1,114 colored; 1,073 
adults and 559 children; 814 males and 818 
females. At that time 298 were sick with the 
fever, and 853 had been sick. The number 
of deaths from August 21st to-October 31st 
was 94, or about 54 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. 

The death-rate among the whites was about 


16 per cent., only 10 negroes having died. The 
town was forced to appeal for outside assist- 
ance, and for some weeks all business was 
at a stand-still. Physicians and nurses were 
obtained from other parts of the country, and 
contributions for relief amounted to $17,000, 
which left the Sanitary Committee $2,000 in 
debt at the end of October. The suffering of 
the people during the epidemic was terrible, 
and it left them in an almost destitute con- 
dition, with all business and industry, which 
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had depended chiefly on the shipping of the 
port, utterly prostrate. 

FORREST, General Natuan Beprorp, the 
Confederate cavalry officer, died in Memphis, 
Tenn., October 29, 1877. He was born at 
Chappel Hill, Tenn., in 1821, and when he was 
13 years old went with his father to Missis- 
sippi. Here, at the breaking out of the war, 
he was a wealthy planter. He entered the 
Confederate service as a private, but soon 
afterward raised a regiment of cavalry, which 
he commanded at Fort Donelson in February, 
1862, from which he escaped with Generals 
Floyd and Pillow, after the Confederate defeat 
on the 15th: Forrest joined General A. S, 
Johnston in his retreat from Bowling Green, 
Ky., and took a prominent part in the battle 
of Shiloh, where he was wounded. In July, 
1862, he made a bold and successful attack on 
Murfreesborough, Tenn., for which he was made 
a brigadier-general. When General Bragg ad- 
vanced from Chattanooga to Kentucky, General 
Forrest rendered important service in Middle 
Tennessee; but on August 30th, his brigade 
was routed by a Union force near McMinnville. 
In December he made a bold raid in West 
Tennessee, but was again routed near Parker’s 
Cross Roads. In March, 1863, General Forrest 
repulsed an attack made by General Greene 
Clay Smith, and soon after followed Colonel 
Streight in his raid into Alabama and Georgia, 
and compelled him to surrender after several 
days of severe fighting. Forrest was now as- 
signed to the command of the cavalry corps of 
the Army of the Tenessee, and took part in 
the battle of Chickamauga. In March, 1864, 
he led a cavalry force 5,000 strong from Mis- 
sissippi into Tennessee, occupied Union City 
and Hickman, made two unsuccessful assaults 
on Paducah, Ky., and in April, captured Fort 
Pillow. He continued his active operations 
during the summer and autumn; in November 
attacked and destroyed Johnsonville, a Federal 
depot for supplies on the Tennessee river, and 
was afterward engaged in the fighting around 
Nashville. General Forrest was made a major- 
general at the close of 1863, and a lieutenant- 
general early in 1865. 

FRANCE, a republic of Europe. Presi- 
dent, Marshal Marie Edme Patrice Maurice de 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, elected May 24, 
1873. Chief of the cabinet, Colonel Robert ; 
Secretary of the President, Viscount d’Har- 
court; Vice-President of Council of Ministers, 
at the close of the year 1877, Jules Armand 
Stanislas Dufaure. 

The legislative body consists of a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies. The Senate consists 
of 75 life-members, elected by the late Nation- 
al Assembly (see ANNUAL Oyotopzp1A for 1875 
for a complete list and the biographies of 
the life-senators), and 225 elected for 3, 6, 
and 9 years respectively, by a direct vote of 
the people. The President of the Senate in 
1877 was the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier. The 
Chamber of Deputies consists of 532 members. 
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The President of the Chamber of Deputies in 
1877 was Francois Paul Jules Grévy. 

The area of France, according to the official 
report on the census of 1872 (‘Statistique de 
la France”), was 204,092 square miles. The 
population, according to the census of 1876, 
was 36,905,788. 

The table on page 800 exhibits the area of 
each department, its population according to 
the new census of 1876, and the movement of 
population during the year 1874. 

The census of 1876 has, moreover, given the 
following figures: there were 362 arrondisse- 
ments, 2,863 cantons, and 86,050 communes. 
The cantons have decreased two, owing to the 
regulation of the frontier with Germany. The 
total population has increased 802,867, or 2.17 
per cent., since 1872. According to sex, the 
population was divided as follows: males, mar- 
ried 7,587,259, widowers 980,619, single 9,- 
805,761; females, married 7,567,080, widows 
2,020,688, single 8,944,386. The increase has 
been greatest in the departments of Seine, 
Nord, Loire, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Gironde, Fi- 
nistére, and Marne; adecrease showed itself 
in 20 departments, principally in the Basses- 
Alpes, Calvados, Eure, Gers, Lot, Manche, 
Orne, and Vaucluse. The population of the 
principal cities was as follows in 1876 and 
1872. 


CITIES 1876 1872, 

PAV Cac ccewnt he iatseateaaears 1,986,748 1,851,792 
YONG sc cctisus wos oeesseceeaet 842,815 823,417 

AraGilOsy : 3 cece es ees<qescess 818,868 $12,864 
BOrdGauks 5250 aca sccsieossiscss se 215,140 194,055 

NO. censesecodacs tices eee ae cee 162,775 158,117 
PE OULOURG 0:0 acea cetoun Sores cteis 131,642 124,852 
Saint Wiionnesecccascceeese cess 126,019 110,814 
INONOBiencke coos esac ca cas 122,447 118,517 
ROUGH as. ci st oniessscngaree ones 104,902 102,470 
FIAVIO cerca eiacce visis wis ocinisscssel~ stein 92,068 86,825 
MOUDAIE Gs Joe dncreeseisisisesle sac. « 5 83,661 75,987 
BNGUNG sic ceae pas cacessoubees 81,828 x 
POWON s <inia sins sabe snesse cen esnsts 70,509 69,127 
Brostysscb asec aca acess oriscess 66,828 66,272 
INSIGY sia. sinwnsie ciseachonnyawesces 66.808 52,978 
INIM OB vie.cscvicescevceensacesoasas 68,001 62,394 
BINONG Sis ccicideeo cc sada s eens 66,896 63,747 
TAMOGQORS siecle cielssiosw scesascavns 59.011 55.184 
ReDDOB sok oeds cn ascch ee saccenes 5T1TT 52,044 
ANRONN sc ecacsbuncs cee san ie 56,846 58.464 
Montpellian’s ices ca esck as spice sie 55,258 51,727 
‘BERANGON ss 5:5 cea sesems > oem Sana wee 54,404 49,401 
OTOADS cosccc teees) sac bsaneeecn 52,157 48,976 
INJOG) aioli acee slo's stetne, oslo Sarsreaion 58,397 52,377 
Wier eallleticisisisecis acces sannmesea's 847 61,686 


The movement of population from 1866 to 
1875 was as follows: 


Surplus of Percentage of In- 
YEARS.| Births. | Deaths. | Births (B.), or eal 

Deaths (D.). of Population. 
1 1,006,258 884,578 | B. 121,685 I. 0.88 
1867...| 1,007,515 ; B. 120,628 I. 0.31 
1868 984,140 922,088 | B. 62,102 I. 0.16 
1869 948,526 864,820 | B. 84,206 I, 0.21 
1870 944.115 | 1,046,909 | D. 108,394 D. 0.28 
1871 826,121 | 1,271,010 | D. 444,815 D. 1.22 
1872 966,000 B. 172,986 I. 0.48 
1878...) 946,364 844,588 B. 101,776 I. 0.28 
1874...| 954,652 781,709 | B. 172,948 I, 0.48 
1875...| 950.975 | 845,062 | B. 105,918 L. 0.28 


800 FRANCE 
DEPARTMENTS. ae eae eee (Lbitha 1007) Denahen tahs | san 

Acree fe aoe aatelecislater sees nee 2,389 863,290 865,462 8,613 7,968 8, 
PATRON Se PO RUEELE Deel cea Caen oe 2,839 552,439 560,427 13,730 11,559 4,521 
Allan e i maehtecan ts ohatcctie tensa ueee 2,822 890,812 405,788 12,062 7541 38,566 
‘Alpes (Basses): s.c2.c05 0060556 Paceees 2,685 189,382 136,166 8,194 8,667 1,825 
Alpes (Hautes)........-- Ht eee 2,158 118,898 119,094 8,750 8,108 2,985 
Alpes-Maritimes.......... Eladacec sone. 1,482 199,037 208 604 5,779 8,676 1,691 
Medochohiescessteatosveses Rae eee 2,134 880,277 884,878 11,971 9,462 8,828 
ATU6DNGS:'s oe cece cascsee Deseecees eeees 2,020 820,217 826,782 5155 6,109 2,596 
Ari6gatecAt aioe neste wesidectbeeeerne 1,890 246,298 244,795 6,466 5,334 1,854 
ANDO Wat se cos soct enn ieee aans eae 2,31T 255,687 255,217 4,814 5,120 1,878 
Aude NMUTE Daas cee aee ab aeeneits arn 2,438 235,927 800, re 6,784 2.548 
veyron Scene ease heat R enn eae Ses 8,376 402.474 413,826 12, 9,076 8,814 
Bal fort (territoire de).......scscsseceeee 233 56,781 1,616 1,178 524 
Bouches-du-Rhone........... anteas aes ee 1,971 554,911 16,029 14,487 4,190 
Calvados ......:..sce0s Saeeoeens Ss peeees 2,132 454,012 450,220 9,261 11,314 8,609 
Cantal secant eaceeen Pe aa ReaD TE ee : 2,217 231,867 231,086 6.002 4,937 1,525 
Ghapentes. ssoc. suse ncusoentcece. 2,294 867,520 873,950 8,631 7,244 8 127 
Charente-Inférieure......... sea eoadenene 2,636 465,653 465, 9,938 8,988 3,960 
Cher....... Fran et uae eas Meena eee 2,779 835,392 845,613 9,209 5,999 2,928 
QOormer6.255- cbecaes plu danceeanaactmenaes 9.265 802,746 811,535 9,597 6,967 2,858 
Corsloatin cascesecnis ceeace ee ee ree 8,377 258.50 262,701 7,911 6,161 2.008 
CdteWOnesh co.cc tsccete Redes een 8,383 874,510 TT, 7,686 1, 2.776 
Obton-du-Nord.iesicdssscsacceaccies kes 2,652 622,295 630,957 19,502 14,140 5,208 
ROMINA Gv occch te nic untae ce cenertonies 2,150 274, 278,428 7104 4,918 2.808 
Dordogne..... Sse atenenie sboececeaanet 8,545 480,141 i 18,277 10,197 4,624 
Doubs...... Sei rae tee eet AS rt Rely 2.019 291,251 8,087 070 2,470 
DrOMe! soc shecsesecss ee sloeeaeceee ae ee 2,518 820,417 821,756 8,457 450 3,343 
RUPOs ccc ic coaseceeee ce mapper eerie 2,300 877,874 873,629 7,216 7,749 2,267 
Waro-ot-Loirs.cccis .decScacievecssce cece 2.268 282.622 283,075 6,618 7,820 2.951 
Finintére Danse eened fe eee hen cae ec 2,595 642,963 106 286 16, 5,750 
PACE apne elon aa Mitac soccouet onan ore 2,258 420,181 423,804 11,907 11,811 348 
Soca (Haute)ivcses sce ccs csceiaee eve 2,429 479,362 477,730 10,285 308 8,817 

Gera sie ee nM 2,425 284,717 288,546 5,707 808 2, 
Gironde Sager cee ahine eda aeat eee ee 8,761 705,149 735,242 15,171 13,420 5,791 
Hérault........ Renan Mens ene eae 2.393 429,878 ¥ 054 11,815 8,741 
Ille-et-Vilaine ..............0. gaoaseetk 2,597 532 602,702 17,558 14,007 5,327 
Sak Soeakis scddeinciates ae ee edgee 2,624 277,693 281,248 7185 4,847 2,291 
Indre-et-Loire......... re scan eee e Ce 2,360 817,027 824,875 6,434 5,811 2.684 
Teére........ Unete adtg Seely es wet 8,201 784 581,099 14,322 18,015 5,091 
SUPA cco oesis ote Saramaaencees Reena 1,928 287,634 288,823 7,066 6,197 2,218 
Mandos: 425 se sess ce sae Soe pee 8,597 800,528 803,508 8,475 5,468 2,465 
Tgir-et-Ohier, sc iccoessciossetete aeecetee 2,452 268,80 272,684 6,759 : 2.144 
Ny ITE ry erty Ps 1. 550,611 590,603 17,352 11,922 4,771 
Loire (Haute) 2 cc. vee cee seco ese x 1,916 808,732 813,721 9,461 6,409 2.729 
Loire-Inférieure............. RRL ARE An 2,654 602,206 612,972 14,727 10,165 438T 
Tiiset: Shave tect SSevsoese ea eee ae ae 2,614 853,021 , 9,543 7,220 2,950 
SotnGaiee tose eeeciews eoetuteracee sone: 2,012 281,404 276,512 6,262 5,827 2,234 
Tot, ot Garonne SiS haneeetecee eer en 2,067 819,289 816,920 5,896 6,542 2.252 
Seeeoncee of neg ceneanusedaueseette 996 135,190 138,319 4,290 8,238 1,098 
Maine AtLoite Pecos de Bek meen ae 2,750 518,471 517.258 11,101 10,069 4.110 
aah Bence neieo oe aae Re ota: 2,289 544,776 539,910 12,451 10,797 4,397 
aaa a aaa eon 8,159 886,157 y 10,116 8,818 8,217 
maine (Hanteyeecc:.tces- cece nnots ie 2,402 251,196 252,448 286 4, 1,797 
Mayenne ss cris ate torn tie ce coonde 1,996 850,63 351,933 9,040 7371 S88 
Meurthe-et-Moselle.............2200008 z 2,025 865,137 404,609 9,251 6,702 8,414 
Mauna sate ori test ascae nes ocesee noes é 2,405 284.725 294.054 6,382 5,735 2,247 
Morbitian vere ai anemone caene eee soaeeek 2,625 490,352 506,573 16,080 10,829 4.666 
INIGVrO foes cocoa woh eee r 2,682 839,917 8 8,728 6,310 2,941 
NORM oe acie wee e ae oaks Desecee eeu we 2,198 1,447,764 1,519,585 50,215 81,989 12,502 
Pe toLMea ats Sune seme Seeo ee eee: 2,250 896, 1,618 9,248 8,462 3,088 
Orn er oe poet sence naan 2,854 898,250 892,526 T51T 8, 2,986 
Wan-de-Calais cos. ce ssnee one ec sae oe ee 2,550 761,158 798,140 096 16,270 6,095 
Pay-de-DOmorcsscs eos oe aisdietet les 8,070 6, 570,207 18,286 12,149 4,662 
EE yrenGon: (BASSOR); . .c's'sacccccsce vesse ts 2,945 426.700 431,525 11,511 8,915 8,094 
Piieton AULO); o2co aes seo ee see o ces 1,750 235,156 037 5,463 4,758 1,723 
réndes- riontalog:: 2-35.05 sssceeicn se 1,592 191,856 197,940 6,556 5, 1,985 
Be te eo ea 1,077 670,247 705,181 16,805 16,419 5,992 
Sadar (Haatey isn urecsccnctees eens 2,062 303,088 804,052 7.086 5,898 2,449 
Babne-ot-Loire. 0385 he) onsen ae 8.802 598, 61 16,808 12,004 4,825 
PURI. coco es cau venue sen dans: cabcoacn 2.897 446,608 é 9,448 9,125 8,445 
BAVUIO Ne one eee eh eae, ee 2.994 267,953 268,361 7483 5,929 1,834 
Bavole (Staats) acne eee Ce 1,667 273,027 273,801 TAT 6.285 1,966 
Soe cn BEPC EE aaa ae eae 108 220,060 2,410,849 64,287 50,910 21.965 
Suaciumicase d dun seeatontorescnidecaee 2.330 790.022 798.414 22.636 19,830 6324 
Seine-et-Marne............... esaceeeee 2,215 841,490 847,823 7,959 7,072 2,822 
Paline-nb-Oine ss 5- oc ioc seen 2.164 180 561.990 12,504 12,314 4.349 
Savres (Deux)........ ect Mase se sea ene 2317 $31,243 $36,655 8,207 5,965 2715 
Somme..... Paeesecawaeeasauiene tee 2,379 557,015 556,641 3.266 12,005 4,268 
Ty ME EU pe no ens ae 2,317 352,718 859,232 8.977 7.268 799 
Tarn-6t-Garonng, : 25525 is o6e5 os eeees se 1,436 221,610 221.364 4,359 4,500 1,746 
pene PASE Sedecescs sepbenSeevese 349 298,757 295,763 6,538 7,046 2,183 
Wandlisd, 60.0. caccacises See 1,670 268,451 255,708 6,487 6,373 2,050 
yeas Sed oes oan e ORS e eee eee ee we 2.588 401,446 411,781 11,179 TIT 3,490 
Wie cone cee cee se etase asset 2,691 $20,598 $30,916 031 942 2,798 
Vueabs (Hantte) costs sense sian dase ruitet ~ 2.180 822,447 836,061 10,623 6,932 3,259 
(5 OM hbs cis seceassuces 2,269 892,988 407,082 10,982 8,663 8,422 
Wonte)s. -scessse Sedevicadesss Sieg cists 2,868 : 859,070 7,107 7,981 2,736 
Total ssvesis ete be reer 204,092 86,102,921 86,905,788 954,652 781,709 808,108 


sa 


— 
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The number of still-born children from 1870 
to 1874 was as follows: 


TOTP Ares? cc tssun nes tee reds aoe «tas eee eee 45,169 
AGED. cause haces venucdevsteee us asic cae? 40,315 
TSTD i ceiciiesels sss Beisaee aon toa ieesteence 48, 

yy eee ecemacs ade tne a Oe ve. 44.487 
TUE dug sore athe eee Ziickica tak ine . 44,618 


Of the 950,975 children born in 1875, about 
66,000 were illegitimate. The relation of births 
to the total population from 1869 to 1874 was 
as follows: 


Births for 100 
ens Total Population. Births, thllabltante: 
86,855,178 948,526 2.57 
86,985,212 943,515 2.55 
2 67 826,121 2.26 
86,102,921 966,000 2.67 
86,260,928 946,364 2.61 
86,383,48 954,652 2.62 


The relation of deaths to the total population 


from 1869 to 1874 was as follows: 

Number of 
YEARS. Total Population. Deaths. | Deaths to 100 
b Inhabitants. 

86,855,173 864,320 2.84 

36,985,212 1,046,909 | . 2.88 

86,544,067 1,271,010 8.48 

86,102,921 793,064 2.19 

85,260,928 844,588 2.38 

86,388,481 781,706 2.15 


The relation of marriages to the total popu- 
lation from 1869 to 1874 was as follows: 


Number of 

YEARS. Total Population. | Marriages. |MOrtisges to 
tants. 
ee eee 36,855,178 303,482 | 0.82 
PAU scsac< elacrsnsy 86,985,212 228,705 0.60 
p76 A ne eee 86,544,067 262,476 0.72 
Ey ba Sevsiscen@ee 86,102,921 852,754 0.98 
1818323506 es Salone xa 86,260,928 821,238 0.89 
rT 7 ERAT 36,383,481 808118 | 0.88 


The number of voters who, in 1876, were 
entitled to vote at the general and municipal 
elections was as follows: General election, 
9,948,070; municipal election, 9,691,442. 


The budget for 1877, voted by the National 
Assembly, comprised the following sources 
of revenue and branches of expenditurs (in 
francs) : 


REVENUE, 

Direct taxes vecca mene sec oe ss haseces ae 412,470,600 
Stamps and enregistrement............. -e... 634,605,451 
Produce of forests.......... eateieatatnoeciiaeainn Pi 88,548,680 
Due Vasaaweeece nen. Fs suiseeecnece Gates - 268,855,800 
ANGinech Waxes A. cess cecjuhaeco se neces - 1,039,298,800 
Produce Of POSS vis a'< ais aes deena teak eceeene 126,000 
Miscellaneous receipts................cc sees + 99,275,060 
Extraordinary receipts...........ccceececees + 128,825,421 

OtAl soca paccce a sekee ee amaccorce 2,787,008,812 

EXPENDITURES. 
Ministry of Justice................ eres eiemers 87,960,485 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs...... HOP IAPR Tee 12,720,500 
Ministry of the Interior..................0.005 81,528,386 
Ministry of Winanees 25.2. s.0ceesscwerere ced 1,497,042, 682 
Ministry of Public Instruction................ 56,628, 762 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce........ 19,762,888 
Ministry of Public Works.............. eee 238,246,585 
bor rt . ne Rone adesioe abcde Asia hfohaikeinctes 531,148,886 
BUNY OF LUG NAVY: cu ccineisivisins oh cisccines 

Administration of cobain nieaileleecihyeh wae see t 186,622,116 
General civil government of Algiers........... 24,587,322 

Totalineyee wvecces oe fat Neate eae 2,186,247,962 


The interest on the public debt, according to 
the budget of 1877, was as follows: 


Capital that may be called in..............-.. .  800,226.686 
Dette viagére........... DS igtatee ee ees 128,368,049 
Wokal xt Pelcte. 5 Suis by Manas helo e 1,171,160,765 


On January 1, 1873, the new Army law of 
August 16, 1872, went into operation. Its. 
first article enacts universal liability to mili- 
tary service. Every Frenchman capable of 
bearing arms must serve for 20 years, namely, 
4 years in the standing army, 5 years in the 
reserve of the standing army, 5 years in the 
territorial army (Landwehr), and 6 years in the 
reserve of the territorial army (Landsturm), 

The recruiting in 1875 showed that the num- 
ber of the young men registered in the military 
lists as becoming 20 years old in 1874 (“ class 
of 1874”) was 283,768. In addition to these 
there were 21,355 properly belonging to the 
class of 1873. Of these numbers there were: 


MEN. Class of 1874. Class of 1873. 
Ass Doolared AG (OF GOPUIOO occ ce cesecahre ite tes: vans sabeceens uenaeas Gav eee haeeanes cece 140,863 6,304 
2. Exempted on account of family relations (eldest son of a widow, etc.)......... sescoveseses 2,268 1,155 
8. Exempted partly, or conditionally, on account of their calling (priests, teachers, etc.)....... 80,073 41 
4, Reserved for sanitary and other ServiceS.........+eesseecreseeereeeece Ct Pers nso ace 21,259 1,908 
§. Pot back: for one year. 3 26icc 000 cses coctccsaesscvee Sp Salseviewenes de Ganveedionvesecseye oe 19,508 8,991 
6, Rejected on account of bodily infirmities..............esseeeeeeeeeeeeeee peeseces cieese ne 29,797 2,956 
OIG Sorccccosiccsacealsed ine eseiece sewed fa rete's waters paveh este Nvniaraeres puswiesoaaase 288,768 21,855 
Of the 8,769 men of the class of 1872, put : 
back for one year in 1874, 2,041 were declared SECTIONS. Chass of 1674. | Class of 1878. |Clams of 1878. 
fit for service. Ne aes 1. For five years service 
Of the men declared fit for service in 1875, a ihe standing army 
* ‘ class 0 ‘our years, 
7,040 were assigned to the Navy for a service Sscanarieys sno vos rs)| 88,748 8,382 1,810 
of 5 years. The remaining 133,823 of the class 9, Embracing all those who 
of 1874, the 6,304 of the class of 1873, and the may be furloughed - 
divided into ter a service from 8 
2,041 of the class of 1872, were divi to twelve months.....| 45,075 QAT2 | 781 
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By a law of July 24, 1873, on the ‘reorgani- 
zation of the Army, France is divided into 18 
districts, each of which is occupied by an army 
corps. One army corps, moreover, is organized 
in Algeria. Each of the 18 army corps consists 
of 2 divisions of infantry, 1 brigade of cavalry, 
1 brigade of artillery, 1 battalion of engineers, 
1 squadron of the train, a general staff, and 
the subordinate staffs. The composition of the 
Army, in time of peace, will be as follows: 


POtal eco crec nace ssdsetesencaueen ns tesiaec 490,822 


To this number may be added the second 
division of the yearly contingent, amounting 
to about 60,000 men, who serve from 6 to 12 
months, and swell the number of the Army to 


FRANCE. 


IMPORTS. 1876. 1875. 
Articles of food ............. 959,307,000 747,451,000 
Raw materials.............. 2,310,012,000 | 2,158,864,000 
Manufactured goods......... 496,275,000 466,763,000 
Other merchandise.......... ,0U 168,576,000 
PROBL ia isis attemterakiree ee 8,950,174,000 | 3,586,654,000 

EXPORTS, 1876. 1875. 
Manufactured goods......... 1,931,979,000 | 2,138,907,000 

Raw materials and articles of 

HOOD aces ons ae ae ae 1,448,705,000 | 1,527,771,000 
Other merchandise.......... 189,207,000 205,954,000 
WOtal i 52 sncwaneescatee: 8,569,891,000 | 8,872,632,000 


According to the official report, the com- 


merce of France was very unsatisfactory in 
1877. During the first 10 months of the year, 
the imports and exports were both less than in 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 


The report is as follows (value in francs) : 


501,007 men. In time of war the Army will ranches cage eke 
be composed as follows: Articles of food oeaeee : ae : euces 
Field army (divided into 19 army corps and 9 di- aw materials........ : 291 x 
visions of Meith BE ay OIE A : a Aan eter 000 Manufactured goods.. '874,712,000 | "886,022,000 
Battalions, squadrons, patterion: ct of the armée ane Other merchandise..... 165,211,000 215,495,000 
active remaining in nee an iy) Beamer A 
Gentian OO ose “990/000 Total........4... -ee+24, 8,080,477,000 | 8,284,861,000 
The territorial army 
Garrison troops of the territorial army 
Corps forestier and douaniers ...............e0e00e EXPORTS. 187%. 1876. 
Total ore ccaeawaleus tee Aone oie ene 1,750,000 Manufactured goods......... 1,518,017,000 | 1,627,899,000 
‘ ; : Raw materials and articles of, 
The degree of instruction received by the ~ food....................-. 1,179,892,000 | 1,222,972,000 
“class of 1874” is indicated by the following Other merchandise.......... 155,476,000 | 161,811,000 
table: Well oes eo 2,858,385,000 | 8,012,682,000 


DEGREE OF INSTRUCTION. Men. Percentage. 

Not able to read or write............. 45,177 15.92 
Able 'to'read: only; <g.c.ssaccaeucs\oxe 5,591 1.98 
Able to read and write............... 87,962 18.36 
Able to read, write, and cipher........ 183,233 64.59 
Number having received diplomas as 

bachelors of arts or siences.......... 1,893 0.66 
MUnkno wri sos sos cea esa atone 9,912 8.49 


The Navy was composed as follows, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1877, according to a report submitted to 
the Chamber of Deputies by the Budget Commit- 
tee: There were in all 226 vessels; of these 19 
were iron-clads of the first class, 10 iron-clads 
of the second class, 6 iron-clad coasting vessels 
gardes-cétes), 18 gunboats, 39 cruisers, 40 dis- 
patch boats, 27 transports, 7 torpedo-boats, 
and 60 sailing vessels. The fleet was manned 
in 1876 by 48,303 sailors, and 16,000 men ma- 
rine infantry. 

The total commerce of France with foreign 
countries and its colonies was as follows (in 


frances): 

YEARS. Imports. | Exports. 
WSUS) ccc nees coedaxciwess 8,554,800,000 | 8,787,800,000 
shir Waecespetaes See ee ee 8,507,700,000 | 8,701,100,000 
ISTO scsi ero ages 3,536,700,000 | 3,872,600,000 


The imports in 1876 amounted-_to 8,950,174,- 
000 francs, and the exports to 3,569,891,000 
francs. These figures were distributed as 
follows: 


It is a noticeable fact that the 


imports of 


raw materials, as well as the exports of manu- 
factured goods, have decreased since 1876, 
while the import of articles of food has in- 
creased. 

The number of laden vessels entered and 
cleared in 1875 was as follows: 


TOTAL. STEAMERS. 
NATIONALITY. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels, Tons. 
oe ee 18,988 | 4,884,000 | 6.277 | 3,267,000 
Foccigh Bea eiee 85,1 8,586,000 | 16,821 | 5,676,000 
Total cc ccsscere 54,089 |13,470,000 | 28,098 | 8,948,000 


The commercial navy on December 31, 1875, 
was as follows: 


CLASSES OF VESSELS. Vessels, Tons. Crews. 
Sailing vessels.......... 14,904 822,808 
Steamers........... 2... 587 | 205,420 {| 96,164 
For port service ....... 493 9.843 2.127 
Fishing vessels ......... 9,479 136.093 58,255 
Coasting vessels........ 2.748 122,645 10,570 
Long voyage............ 2,437 736,140 80,21 
Vessels out of use, or 

probably lost ......... 284 ad eee 
Total, 1875......... 15,441 | 1,028,228 96,164 
‘Total; 1814 0 3<2<5 15,524 1,037,272 98,022 


Of the 15,441 vessels in 1875, 10,445 were 
of more than 80 tons. 
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The following table exhibits the movements of French commerce from 1859 to 1875: 


GENERAL COMMERCE, | SPECIAL COMMERCE. GOLD AND PRECIOUS METALS, 
Imports. Exports. | Imports. Exports, Imports. Exports. 
1875,.| 4,462,000,000 | 4,807,000,000 | 8,586,700,000 | 8,872,600,000 000,000 | 219,000,000 
1s74::| 4:4221500,000 | 4:702'100,000 | 3:507-700,000 | 8701100000 | 952-000-000 | _29:vn0‘000 
1873..| 4,576,400,000 | 4,822,300,000 | 3,554,800,000 | 3,787;300,000 | 565,000,000 | 492'000'000 
1872..| 4,501,600,000 | 4,756,600,000 | 3,570,300,000 | 87761,600,000 | 383,000,000 | 884,000,000 
1869-1873..| 4,107,000,000 | 4,061,300,000 | 3,342,500,000 | 3:259,700:000 | 462.000,000 | 371!000'000 
Annual average. . 4 1864-1868..| 3,813,800,000 | 8,988,800,000 | 2:858;700,000 | 2:961,800,000 | 799'000.000 | 451000°000 
1859-1863. .! 2,846,600,000 | 8,088,200,000 | 2,121,100,000 | 2,271,000,000 | 607,000,000 | 513,000/000 


The foreign countries chiefly interested in the trade of France in the 


1875, were the following: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
COUNTRIES, 
1878. 1874, 1875. 1878. 1874, 1875. 
Great Bettalacvosseincescvons 595,900,000 | 591,700,000 | 624,800,000 | — 920,500,000 | 987,100,000 | 1,067,200,000 
Belgium......... ae eT sess) 474,600,000 | 409,300,000 | 489,200,000 | 470,200,000 | 528,500,000 | °527/200,000 
TeAN Voce cass saaicios on Pes eeedcoes 900,0 288,900,000 822,500,000 229,800,000 204,200, 218,700,000 
Germanys ccctesnecsos tet 811,100,000 815,500,000 849,000,000 463,300,000 413,600,000 426,900,000 
Switzerland..............06005 1,800,000 96,200,000 93,700,000 | 837,200,000 | 299,700,000 | 815,200,000 
Spal vec eedececcechalhecudtus 141,000,000 | 129,900,000 94,100,000 | 110,100,000 | 189,200,000 | 140,600,000 
Busala ... 2.60206 sbeseceeusces 136,800,000 83,200,000 196,500,000 40,600,000 86,100,000 47,300,000 
Sweden oocsa. sc teeean Ore 89,700,000 88,100,000 45,700,000 10,900,000 11,300,000 18,200,000 
bo Co RE at EA 83,500,000 80,800,000 21,600,000 10,700,000 12,100,000 10,600,000 
DIGNMETK. 5.54 ica cisclce se sce ce ° 800,000 600,000 800,000 4,100,000 4,800,000 7,000,000 
Netherlands.................- 40,000, 80,100,000 838,200,000 83,200,000 84,500,000 50,200,000 
Portugal 5s ciitcs0cicecseciesan ne 15,100,000 12,400,000 8,000,000 21,500,000 21,100,000 25,400,000 
Austro-Hungary.........0.... 500, 66,200,000 57,900,000 17,300,000 15,800,000 21,400,000 
OY cc siencik ete a eaadaweieltsns 173,900,000 170,800,000 122,500,000 83,900,000 82,000,000 75,600,000 
Saieu ne nea melee Nem mnae 4,500,000 5,200,000 5,800,000 15,300,000 15,600,000 17,800,000 
Malta, Gibraltar ........ Meds 900,000 4,100,000 2,300,000 4,600,000 5,800,000 6,600,000 
, THDOM. .s. cca, coe ae: 24,000,000 24,800,000 24,700,000 12,900,000 14,500,000 13,700,000 
t. 46,300,000 52,900,000 86,500,000 44,500,000 89,300,000 42,100,000 
199,500,000 241,500,000 190,200,000 291,300,000 296,400,000 264,400,000 
1,200,000 8,200,000 2,100,000 10,600,000 11,200,000 9,000,000 
28,600,000 28,100,000 87,600,000 23,400,000 15,000,000 22,100,000 
85,700,000 82,200,000 40,700,000 12,400,000 12,900,000 21,800,000 
4,900,000 6,700,000 9,100,000 17,900,000 16,400,000 17,600,000 
12,200,000 9,800,000 | 9,900,000 80,100,000 20,400,000 19,000,000 
11,300,000 9,900,000 12,800,000 7,000,000 4,600,000 7,600,000 
54,900,000 46,100,000 50,500,000 72,100,000 67,500,000 78,200,000 
y z 41,800,000 37,100,000 89,700,000 86,600,000 23,800,000 14,100,000 
Argentine Republic deacevecces 105,100,000 97,500,000 90,900,000 95,800,000 56,500,000 74,500,000 
MUN <sipeiciie ecole aeiclet wine's 14,000,000 28,600,000 14,000,000 46,000,000 87,900,000 81,200,000 
POrac. can cas Posen senses 51,300,000 54,300,000 51,600,000 40,500,000 25,400,000 28,800,000 
Other countries in America.... 1,800,000 2,200,000 2,600,000 19,000,000 18,800,000 16,700,000 
British India.......... Gasdovas 77,000,000 104,600,000 129,500,000 6,200,000 5,400,000 8,200,000 
ThinG ... 00s is. Baste nga: Sa 52,200,000 75,500,000 88,600,000 8,100,000 1,600,000 8,200,000 
PENA eos Cree caccc shee con 20,300,000 19,900,000 15,900,000 8,500,000 8,100,000 11,800,000 
Cochin-China and Siam........ 8,500,000 5,400,000 8,600,000 5,500,000 4,600,000 5,000,000 
Duteh Ta eG 33.6. oc eves ssh vee 6,100,000 7,300,000 8,900,000 1,500,000 2,200,000 8,200,000 
PIIOR ST Maa ko ce ce ei sieae s thee 42,800,000 89,200,000 48,800,000 20,700,000 17,500,000 15,600,000 
Other countries............00. 4,000,000 1,900,000 1,900, 9,400,000 7,800,000 4,500,000 
Total, foreign countries....| 3,292,500,000 | 3,291,700,000 | 3,321,700,000 | 8,588,200,000 | 3,512,200,000 | 8,673,200,000 
The commerce of France with its colonies during the same period was as follows: 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
COLONIES, 
1878, 1874, 1875. 1878. 1874. 1875. 
BIQGTA  aiteicssmicosast eeeeeee| 148,600,000 112,900,000 108,600,000 140,800,000 135,600,000 146,100,000 
Benegambis, .\..0'5:..0cseeeseos 10,800,000 1,600,000 9,600,000 4,700,000 4,600,000 4,800,000 
Réponse eau, oa see ees 19,100,000 300,000 20,000,000 10,700,000 10,900,000 8,800,000 
8t.-Pierre and Miquelon....... 800, 25,500,000 24,300,000 ,500, 7,000,000 6,200,000 
BE APEIINGIO: 0/ein'0 ccs y scmalswiet ras 19,800,000 ,500,000 23,900,000 | 15,100,000 18,100,000 15,400,000 
Guadeloupe ........ sececesees| 21,000,000 15,800,000 17,800,000 14,100,000 12,200,000 12,200,000 
French Guiana................ 200,000 500, 300,000 5,400, 4,400,000 5,200,000 
Possessions in India........... 11,200,000 8,100,000 7,800,000 . 700,600 900,000 
St.-Marie, Mayotte............ 2,800,000 2,300,000 1,700,000 700,000 400,000 800,000 
French colonies........... 262,300,000 216,000,000 215,000,000 199,100,000 188,900,000 199,400,000 


The population of Paris, according to the 
provisional returns of the census of 1876, was 
1,986,748, or 134,965 more than according to 
the census of 1872. The number of births in 


and 22,087 females. 


1875 was 53,878, or 27,541 males and 26,887 
females; and of deaths 45,544, or 23,457 males 
Of the births 14,212, or 
more than 26 per cent., were illegitimate. The 
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number of marriages was 18,845. The budget 
of Paris for 1877 was as follows (in francs) : 


Ordinary receipts ........ceeeeeeeeeeeee 218,848,277 
yitnondaary TOCCIPES .....ccecccccccce 57,496,983 
Totalcccecenseee trees css ecelscek 271,845,210 
Ordinary expenditures ................. 211,848,277 
Extraordinary expenditures............. 59,496,933 
Total ssccccescccaceccessesacannse 271,345,210 


The French colonies and dependencies had, 
according to the latest official reports, the fol- 
lowing area and population: 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. [ar sq. m.| Population. 
Digerts AST eases asd eae 258,217 | 2,490,388 
I. CoLontes. 
Asia. 
1. India: a peer (Pie zon 
nager, Karikal, é, Yana- 
ORCISTAY ccsshaa. cece see ee 191.85 | 270, 
-2, French Cochin-China (1874)...| 21,716.49 | 1,563,130 
Total possessions in Asia...... 21,907.84 | 1,833,653 
1. New Caledonia and Loyalty 
Yalands (4814). c65<-.scceve 7,614.51 68,827 
2. Marquesas Islands (1871)...... 478.36 4,200 
8. Clipperton Island............. Set ceases 
Dotal, Qooanics..osss.c5secssas 8,094.99 13,027 
Africa (exclusive of Algeria). 
1. Senegambia.(1874)............ ? 216,538 
R Gabunc: S32. ccvatecveacccedlicwssecs 8,000 
8. Réunion (1874).............6. 969.70 183,529 
4. Mayotte and Nossi-Bé (1874).. 195.1T 18,003 
5. St.-Marie (1874).............. 67.18 6,819 
TOCGl AMCR 6s vas ciac songs 1,282.05 | 427,884 
America. 
§t. Bartholomew..........55-008 8 2,898 
8t.-Pierre, Miquelon, etc. (1874).. 81.22 9,846 
Martinique (1874) ..........-..+6 881.42 | 159,200 
Guadeloupe and dependencies 
RUNES 5 vow taghous escceticons 712.44 | 167,344 
French Guiana (1874)............ 46,879.17 25,110 
Total, America, ;....<....scceee 48,062.85 364,398 
Total, colonies (except Algeria).| 79,297.78 | 2,698,962 
Il. DEPENDENCIES. 
Asia.—Cambodia (1874)..........006 82,379.29 | 890,000 
1 Path, M. Tetuaroa, 
Bey ‘00 'e 
Maitea (1814). selec eee 461.78 10,118 
2. Tubal, Varitu, and Rapa....... 55.80 675 
8. Tuamota Islands (79)......... 2,572.54 8,000 
4, Gambier Islands (6)........... 11.48 1,500 
otal, Oceania... 6 c.csicccoees 8,101.60 20,288 
Total, dependencies........... 35,480.89 910,288 
Colonies and dependencies..... 872,995 6,099,638 


All the railroads of France are private roads, 
which are assumed by the Government at the 
expiration of their charters. According to the 
Statistique Centrale des Chemins de Fer, the 
number of kilometres in operation on January 
1, 1875, 1876, and 1877, was as follows: 


YEAR. Kilometres. 
IST. nxtncegs Cees shows stics Raecumee saa selec 20,771 
TSG. 2 ah nk Wes SES ears es cccecccatteeses 21,761 
TST ABA deco cep cpiees oeceuastsncescade 22,671 


The statistics of telegraphs were as follows: 
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Government stations in 1875............ 2,817 


Length of lines in 1875 (kilometres)..... 51,700 
Length of wires in 1875 asec a se 143,234 
Inland dispatches in 1876.............-.. 7,018,452 
International dispatches in 1876......... 1,029,374 
Total dispatches in 1876................ 8,047,826 
Receipts in 1876 (francs) ............+. 17,461,986 


On December 31, 1874, there were 529 au- 
thorized savings banks. Of these, 159 had 694 
branches. Of the 529, 16 had not been in 
operation during the year and one had not 
reported, leaving 512 which had reported at 
that date. The number of books out on De- 
cember 31, 1874, was 2,170,066. On January 
1, 1874, there was due to depositors 535,286,498 
francs, and 195,495,861 francs were deposited. 

The session of the French Chambers was 
opened on January 9th. The proceedings were 
entirely formal, with the exception of a remark- 
able speech by M. Gaulthier de Rumilly, on tak- 
ing the chair in the Senate as senior member. 
He said that, in the course of a long career, he 
had seen many governments fall which made no 
account of public opinion. He hoped the Sen- 
ate, by moderate conduct, would avoid giving 
occasion to the adversaries of a Second Cham- 
ber to say that, since the two Chambers were 
also in conflict, it was better to have only one. 
The present ministry, in accord with the Con- 
stitutional President of the Republic, had issued 
aliberal programme. The hope of France was 
in the loyal execution of this programme, which 
was the only way to repair the disasters of the 
insane war of the Empire, and to restore the 
country to her proper rank among nations. 
The Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier was reélected 
President of the Senate, and M. Grévy of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate, after adopt- 
ing the new extradition treaty between Great 
Britain and France, adjourned, a week later, 
for an indefinite period. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on January 11th, 
M. Léon Say, the Minister of Finance, laid on 
the table his budget for 1878. It included uni- 
form and lower rates of postage, made some 
change in the tax on lucifer matches, and, 
finally, abolished the tax on soaps and oils. 
The expenditure was estimated at 2,785,716,713 
francs, and the revenue at 2,971,427,804 francs. 
On January 25th the Budget Committee was 
elected in 11 bureaux, into which the Chamber 
of Deputies is periodically divided by lot. M. 
Gambetta was elected president of the com- 
mittee by a vote of 29 out of 32 votes, and, on 
returning thanks, disclaimed any hostility to 
the ministry, and said he hoped to be a useful 
auxiliary to it. On February 5th a proposition 
in the Chamber of Deputies, by M. Madier de 
Montjou, repealing the severe Press Decree of 
January 17, 1852, was adopted; as well as an- 
other, supported by M. Jules Simon, tempo- 
rarily reviving the laws repealed by that de- 
cree. The Government, said M. Jules Simon, 
could not expose itself unarmed to the attacks 
of the press, but experiments with the free- 
dom of the press must be carefully made. The 
whole force of law would be exerted to pre- 
vent attacks on the Constitution and provoca- 
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tions to civil war. M. Raoul Duval charged 
the ministry with a change of opinion. M. Si- 
mon replied that in different political situations 
different doctrines might beheld. In presence 
of a strong and despotic government, theories 
on the press might be discussed. The men of 
that Government were now a minority, seeking 
to overturn the established régime. In such a 
situation, the Government must refuse arms to 
that militant faction which would use them 
against the Republic. In view of the law about 
to be repealed, a humiliating attitude would 
best become the Bonapartists who passed it. 
The Chamber would simply revive the law ex- 
isting under’a constitutional system before 
France underwent the shame of despotism. 
This speech was applauded by the Left and 
Centre. 

On February 22d M. Simon appointed 58 new 
sub-prefects, a change of officers which had 
long been expected, but did not prove satisfac- 
tory to any of the parties; the Republicans de- 
siring a radical sweep, and the other parties be- 
ing opposed to any change. In the Senate, 
which had met again early in February, M. 
Dufaur de Gavardie, of the Right, on February 
27th, introduced a motion for the dismissal of 
M. Simon by President MacMahon, on account 
of the minister’s former connection with the 
International Association. The Senate, how- 
ever, refused to allow M. de Gavardie to pro- 
ceed with his motion. The death of General 
Chatigarnier created a vacancy among the life- 
senators. The Left nominated M. Alfred An- 
dré, of the Left Centre, and an orthodox Prot- 
estant, while all the factions of the Riglit again, 
as in 1876, united upon one candidate, M. Du- 
puy de Léme, a Bonapartist. The latter was 
elected, on March 10th, by a vote of 142 to 140. 
On March 6th the Legitimist organs published 
a speech delivered by the Count de Chambord, 
at Goritz, to a deputation of merchants from 
Marseilles. The speech was as follows: 


I thank you, gentlemen, for having felt that you 
will find, by coming to me, help and counsel amid 
existing difficulties. You have told me of the dis- 
quietudes which paralyze in France the elasticity of 
public soe erity with a frankness for which I thank 
you. You have not, moreover, disguised the persist- 
ent calumnies which attack truth not less than my 
honor, Yes,1 know it already, people have pre- 
sumed to say that in order to remain in an easy re- 
pose I left France in peril, and renounced allhope of 
saving her. Itis by this detestable falsehood, against 
which I protest, that the enemies of the tutelary 
principle of hereditary monarchy keep up doubt in 
men’s minds, trouble and discouragement in their 
souls. Discouragement, gentlemen—tlere is the 
great peril which I point out to you, and which it is 
necessary tocombat. The Revolution isin its proper 
role in seeking to abuse public credulity; but I re- 
main firm in my rights, and gdnay' resolved to do 
my duty when the propitious hour for my direct and 
personal action shall arrive. I ask my friends, and 
all men of good intentions, to pave the way for it 
and to have confidence. With their codperation, if it 
please God, the monarchy will not leave free course 
either to the ventures of the Empire or the violence 
of Radicalism, which preludes the triumph of which 
it thinks itself already assured in insulting all that 
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a nation is bound to respect, if it will itself be re- 
spected—the clergy and the magistracy—that is to 
say, Religion and Justice, and the Army, that living 
image of the people and of its honor. As you have 
come to me, say, on your return, what are the firm 
resolutions inspired in me by my love for France, 
and the events which menace her. 


On March 16th, the Chamber of Deputies 
considered the request of the Government for 
authority to prosecute Deputy Paul de Cassa- 
gnac, for violation of the presslaws. M. de Cas- 
sagnac commenced by charging the Republi- 
cans with having, for 80 years, advocated liberty, 
and in its name overturned all monarchies, and 


‘he asked what justification there could be for 


the Republic if it did not renounce what it. 
considered the mistakes and abuses of mon- 
archy. He admitted that he himself was no 
partisan of the liberty of the press, but he 
claimed to be judged by the doctrines of the 
party in power. Now, the extreme section of 
that party, having the feeling of reciprocity, 
and being as ready to receive as to give blows, 
were against the prosecution, which was sup- 
ported by the Moderates, who wanted nothing 
of the Republic but thename. He denied hav- 
ing attacked the Chamber itself, though he had 
attacked particular Deputies and groups; and, 
even if otherwise, the Chambers, since 1819, 
had been sole judges of attacks on themselves. 
His articles were directed against the Republic 
as a form of government, but he had always 
declared that he would respect the existing 
Government till 1880. He next referred to M. 
Simon’s former advocacy of liberty of the press 
and other extreme doctrines, and charged him 
with leniency toward demagogic papers, and 
he urged that the Marshal and the Senate were 
attacked with impunity, while the Bonapartists 
were insulted even inthe Chamber. This nat- 
urally provoked a certain warmth of language. 
For putting in practice M. Simon’s own doc- 
trines, he was now exposed to 14 days’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 20,000 francs. He hoped that 
MM. Simon, Ferry, and others who formerly 
voted against the Rochefort and Rance prosecu- 
tions, would vote against this. He should ac- 
cept with respect the decision of the Chamber, 
but if called to appear before the justice of his 
country he should do so unabashed. M. Simon, 
in reply, said the question was one concerning 
the welfare of society, and had nothing to do 
with the liberty of the press, which is, and will 
remain, his passion. He asked authorization to 
prosecute, because M. de Oassagnac had at- 
tacked the Government with extreme violence, 
and had thus committed, through the press, an 
offense at common law. It was not an offense 
of doctrine or of thought, but an offense which 
no Government could tolerate. The prosecu- 
tion was by virtue of an existing law, which 
must be enforced till abolished. The articles 
were full of insults, and might be characterized 
as inciting to civil war. In reply to the charge 
that other newspapers were not punished, the 
minister replied that this was so untrue, that 
the day on which he asked authorization to 
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prosecute the Pays he also demanded proceed- 
ings against the Droits de 1Homme. Articles 
had been cited that were certainly detestable, 
and deserved punishment; but it belonged to 
the judicial power to proceed against them. 
The Pays, however, had been chosen as an ex- 
ample, because its articles, emanating from an 


inviolable writer, gave the signal to the whole 
press of its party. The country wished peace, 
and did not wish violent articles, or any more 
of the theory according to which Bonapart- 
ist Deputies only came to the Chamber to 
create uproar. The demand of the Govern- 
ment was finally granted, by a vote of 296 
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to 197. The minority was composed of ex- 
treme Radicals and Monarchists. On March 
24th the Chambers adjourned. 

Early in April, the Catholic-Committee of 
Paris, a body formed with the permission of the 
Government five years previously, as a connect- 
ing link between a number of Catholic agencies 


throughout France, was dissolved by the Pre- 
fect of Police, under instructions given by M. 
Jules Simon. This measure was taken on the 
eve of the annual Catholic Congress, or general 
meeting of Catholic committees ; but the con- 
ference, nevertheless, was opened on April 4th, 
the precaution having been taken of sending 
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out fresh invitations, in which it was simply 
described as a private meeting of Catholics. 
The congress sat till the 7th. The concluding 
speeches were made by M. Chesnelong, a Sena- 
tor, who affirmed his conviction that a few 
sophists and demagogues would not stifle a faith 
which had resisted the laugh of Voltaire and 
the axe of the Reign of Terror; and by Mon- 
seigneur Freppel, who described Freemasonry 
and the International as the two destructive 
agencies at work in society. 

The Chambers met again on May ist. The 
Duc Decazes, on presenting the Yellow Book, 
containing the diplomatic correspondence relat- 
ing to the Eastern question, made a speech, in 
which he said: 


From the commencement of the crisis we have re- 
marked how earnestly all the Governments which 
are anxious to prevent Europe from being disturbed 
by the vicissitudes of the Eastern question have de- 
sired a localization of the war. Europe has observed 
our sincerity, and our lasting desire to remain in har- 
mony with her. Never during the last seven years 
have our relations with foreign states been better. 
The neighboring Powers, like ourselves, have no di- 
rect interest in the present events. The language 
used by their Governments leaves no room for doubt 
as to their pacific sentiments, or the pee they attach 
Ly the strengthening of their good relations with 

rance. 


In conclusion, he said : 

In the Eastern question the most absolute neutral- 
ity, guaranteed by the most scrupulous abstention, 
will remain the basis of our policy. 

On May 2d and 8d the Chamber of Deputies 
discussed the interpellation of Leblond as to 
the doings of the priests. M. Simon, in the 
session of May 2d, declared the respect of the 
Government for religion, and at the same time 
their earnest desire not to permit the clergy to 
exceed their spiritual prerogatives, but, above 
all, to prevent an attack upon a neighboring 
country. 

On May 84d, an order of the day was finally 
adopted, by a vote of 361 to 121, and was con- 
curred in by the cabinet, requesting the Gov- 
ernment to use all means to oppose the man- 
ifestations. of the Ultramontanes, ‘‘who are 
a standing menace to peace both at home and 
abroad.” This order produced great bitterness 
among the Clericals; and in the Senate Franc- 
lieu gave notice of an interpellation, but with- 
drew it again, as the leaders of the Right did 
not consider the time for it to have come. 

In the month of April the Bishop of Nevers 
wrote a letter to MacMahon, calling upon him 
to draw the sword against Italy for the “ Pris- 
oner of the Vatican.” In answer to this, the 
Minister of Justice, in the beginning of May, 
wrote to the bishop that he had exceeded the 
functions of his office. 

On May 16th, President MacMahon addressed 
the following letter to M. Simon: 

I have just read in the Journal Oficiel the report 
of yesterday’s sitting. I have seen with surprise 
that neither you nor the Keeper of the Seals urged 
from the tribune all the serious reasons which should 
have prevented the repeal of a law on the press, 
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parece less than two years ago, on the proposal of 
- Dufaure, and the application of which you your- 
self quite recently demanded from the tribunals. 
Yet, at several meetings of the Council, and even at 
jones morning’s, it had been decided that the 

resident of the Council, as also the Keeper of the 
Seals, should undertake to combat it. There had 
already been room for astonishment that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, in its latest sittings, had discussed 
a whole municipal law, and even adopted some pro- 
visions, the danger of which you yourself had recog- 
nized in the Council of Ministers, such as the pub- 
licity of the sittings of Municipal Councils without 
the Minister of the Interior having taken part in the 
discussion. This attitude of the head of the cabinet 
naturally suggests the inquiry whether he retains 
over the Chamber the influence necessary to make 
his own views prevail, An explanation on this 

oint is eid she for, if I am not responsible, 
ike you, to the Parliament, I have a respo.sibility 
to France, with which I must now more than ever 
be preoccupied. 


This letter was considered one of the most 
serious events which had happened in France 
after the fall of M. Thiers. Since the general 
election of 1876, the parties then defeated had 
been -preparing for a conflict, and were re- 
solved to profit by it. The new Chamber, 
however, had foiled this attempt; and had re- 
sisted every temptation to excite it, and justify 
a dissolution. On several occasions the Pres- 
ident had declared that if he were led too far, 
he would form a Right and Dissolutionist Min- 
istry. This simple threat had been sufficient 
to moderate the actions of the Chamber. 
When the Jules Simon ministry came in, it 
was hoped that the ministry would not be 
able to exist very long, and that its fall would 
force the President to ally himself with the 
Right. Religious discussions were finally re- 
lied upon to afford the opportunity of raising 
a conflict. But again a compromise was made 
between the cabinet and the Chamber, and 
the conflict once more avoided. But the elec- 
tions of one-half of the Councils General were 
drawing on; to which bodies, together with 
the Municipal Councils, were intrusted the 
next senatorial election. These could not be 
left with the existing Republican cabinet; and 
so the Right forced on the conflict which the 
Chamber had avoided. The result was the 
above letter of the President. As soon as M. 
Simon had received this letter, written with- 
out the knowledge of any member of the cab- 
inet, he waited on the President, and said: 
“T offer you my resignation.” ‘I expected 
it, and accept it,” was the answer. M. Simon 
also addressed the following reply to the Pres- 
ident’s letter: 

In view of the letter you have thought fit to write 
to me, I feel myself bound to hand C ba my resigna- 
tion of the functions you were good enough to con- 
fide to me. I am abiiged, however, at the same 
time, to tender explanations on two points. You 
regret, M. le Maréchal, that I was not present on 
Saturday in the Chamber, when the first reading of 
the Bill on Municipal Councils was discussed, | 
Tegretted it also. I was detained at Paris by indis- 
position ; but the question of the publicity of the 
sittings was only to have been discussed on the 
second reading. I had come to an agreement on this 
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point with M. Bardouy. M. Perras’s amendment, 
which passed, took the Assembly unawares ; and I 
had an appointment with the committee on Friday 
morning to try and make it reverse its decision be- 
fore entering on the debate in the Chamber. All 
this is known to everybody. As to the bill on the 
press, M. le Maréchal, you will be good enough to 
remember that my objections related solely to the 
case of foreign sovereigns. I had always explained 
myself in this sense, as you yourself must remem- 
ber at yesterday morning’s council. I repeated my 
reservations before the Chamber. I abstained from 
elaborating them for reasons which everybody knew 
and approved. As to the rest of the bill, I was in 
agreement with the committee. You will under- 
stand, M. le Président, the motive which leads me 
to enter into these details. I have to define my 
position in a distinct manner at the moment of my 

uitting the council. I scarcely venture to add— 
though as a citizen, and no longer as a minister— 
that I earnestly desire to be succeeded by a man 
belonging, like myself, to the Conservative Repub- 
lican party. For five months it has been my func- 
tion to give my advice; and the Jast time I have the 
honor of writing to you I allow myself to express a 
wish which is solely inspired by my patriotism. 
Pray accept, M. Je Maréchal, the homage of my 
respect. 


betta objected to delay, observing that there 
was no interregnum, and therefore the cabinet 
still existed and could answer. The Chamber 
decided that the interpellation should be made 
at once. M. Gambetta then ascended the 
tribune amid profound silence, and made a 
speech said to excel any of his former produc- 
tions. He concluded by moving an order, de- 
claring 

That the confidence of the majority can only be 
accorded to acabinet free in its action and resolved 
to govern according to Republican principles, which 
alone can guarantee order and property at home and 
peace abroad. 


This was adopted, by a vote of 355 to 154, 


The excitement produced by this correspond- 
ence throughout France, and even abroad, 
was so intense, that the Havas Agency pub- 
lished, by order, the following: 

The President of the Republic received various 
political personages this morning, and expressed to 
every one his firm desire to maintain the policy of 
peace with all the Powers; and to repress, with the 
greatest firmness, the Ultramontane demonstrations 
which might be made. 


In the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, 
on May 17th, which did not begin until three 
in the afternoon, no member of the cabinet, 
except M. Ohristophle, took his place on the 


ministerial bench. A Deputy asked leave to- 


interpellate the out-going cabinet on the crisis, 
observing that the situation was a strange one. 
M. Christophle remarked that he was alone, 
and requested a postponement till the follow- 
ing day, adding that some of the late ministers 
were in the gallery allotted to the Senators, 
and, not forming part of the Chamber, had 
ceased to present themselves in it. M.Gam- 
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the entire Left voting for it. The new cab- 
inet was published in the Journal Officiel, on 
May 18th. The list was as follows: Justice, 
Worship, and Prime Minister, Duc de Broglie; 
Foreign, Due Decazes; Home, De Fourtou ; 
War, Berthaut; Navy, Gicquel de Touches; 
Education, Brunet; Finances, Caillaux; Pub- 
lic Works, Paris; Commerce, De Meaux. 

On May 18th, the following message from 
the President was read in both Chambers; in 
the Senate by the Duc de Broglie, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies by M. de Fourtou: 

MM. xs Sénatevrs: I have had to part with the 


ministry presided over by M. Jules Simon, and to 
form a new one. I must give you a sincere explana- 
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tion of the grounds which have led me to take this 
decision. You all know with what scrupulousness, 
since the 25th of February, 1875, the ony when the 
National Assembly gave France a Republican Con- 
stitution, I have observed in the exercise of the 
ower confided to me all the prescriptions of that 
undamental law. After the elections of last year, 
I wished to choose as ministers men whom I sup- 
posed to be agreed in opinions with the majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies. With that idea, I have 
successively formed two ministries. The first had 
at its head M. Dufaure, a veteran of our political 
Assemblies, one of the authors of the Constitution, 
as much esteemed for the honesty of his character 
as illustrious for his eloquence. M. Jules Simon 
who presided over the second, attached from all 
time to the Republican form, wished, like M. Du- 
faure, to reconcile it with every Conservative prin- 
ciple. In spite of the loyal codperation which I 
have given them, neither of these ministers has 
been able to form in the Chamber a compact major- 
ity secured to his own ideas. M. Dufaure vainly 
endeavored last year, in the last discussion on the 
budget, to prevent innovations, which he justly re- 
garded as very deplorable. The same defeat was 
reserved for the President of the late cabinet on 
very serious points of legislation, as to which he 
had agreed with me that no modification should be 
allowed. After these two attempts, equally devoid 
of success, I could not take a step further in the 
same path without appealing to or demanding sup- 
port from another section of the Republican party— 
that which thinks the Republic cannot be firmly 
established without having as a complement and 
consequence the radical modification of all our great 
institutions—judicial, financial, and military admin- 
istrations. This programme is well known. Those 
who profess it are agreed on all that it contains; 
they differ among themselves only as to the suitable 
time and means of carrying it out. Neither my 
conscience nor my patriotism permits me to share, 
even afar off and as regards the future, in the tri- 
umph of these ideas. I do not think it opportune 
either to-day or to-morrow, or at any petty that 
they should prevail. They would only engender 
disorder and the degradation of France. I will 
neither try its application myself, nor facilitate its 
trial by my successors. As long as I am the depos- 
itary of pres, I shall make use of it to the whole 
extent of its legal limits to oppose what I regard as 
the ruin of my country. But I am convinced that 
the country thinks asI do. It was not the triumph 
of these theories which it wished at the last elec- 
tions. That is not what was announced to it by 
those who took advantage of my name, and declared 
themselves resolved to sustain my power. Were it 
questioned anew, and in a way to prevent any mis- 
understanding, it would, I am sure, reject this con- 
fusion. I have had, then, this confusion. I have 
had, then, to choose—and it was my constitutional 
sh Eagan who think like me on this point, 
which is, in reality, the only one in question. I re- 
main none the less now, as hitherto, firmly resolved 
to respect and maintain the institutions which are 
the work of the Assembly from which I hold power 
and which have constituted the Republic. Unti 
1880, I am the only man who could at eaten change. 
I meditate nothing of the kind. All my advisers 
are, like me, determined to conduct the institutions 
loyally, and are incapable of striking any blow at 
them. I offer these considerations to your reflection 
and to the judgment of the country. ‘To allay the 
emotion caused by recent incidents, I shall invite 
be to suspend your sittings for a certain time, 
hen youresume them you will be able, suspending 
all other business, to apply yourselves to the disous- 
sion of the budget, which it is so important to bring 
soon to a conclusion. Meanwhile, my Government 
will watch over the public peace. At home it will 
suffer nothing which would imperil it abroad. It 
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will be maintained, I am confident, notwithstanding 
the agitations troubling one part of Europe, thanks 
to the good relations we maintain and mean to keep 
up with all the Powers, and to that policy of neutral- 
ity and abstention which has quite recently been 
explained to you, and which you have confirmed by 
your unanimous approval. On this point no differ- 
ence of opinion arises among parties. They all 
desire the same end by the same means. The new 
ministry thinks exectly like the old; and, to attest 
this conformity of sentiments, the direction of 
foreign policy has remained in the sume hands. If 
imprudence of speech or of the press endangered 
this accord which we all desire, I should employ all 
the means the law puts in my power to prevent it, 
and I appeal to the patriotism which, thank God! is 
never lacking in France in any class of citizens My 
ministers are about to read you the decree which 

conformably with Article 24 of the Constitutional 
Law of the 16th of July, 1875, adjourns the Chamber 
for a month. 


In the Senate, upon the conclusion of the 
reading of the message, M. Simon claimed the 
privilege of speaking, on the ground that the 
message necessitated a protest; but the Duc 
de Broglie objected, declaring the sitting over, 
and the president so decided. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Fourtou was received with 
menacing gestures, cries, and outbursts of 
anger from both the Right and Left. M. 
Gambetta tried to speak at the close of the 
reading, but was compelled to sit down. The 
Chamber was then prorogued until June 16th. 

The immediate result of the change of min- 
istry was, that on May 22d, four days after 
they entered into office, prefects in 62 depart- 
ments were removed. Enforced resignations, 
transfers, placing on the unattached list, and 
all other known and even unusual proceedings, 
were resorted to. 

After the session of the 18th, the Deputies 
of the Left held a meeting, in which an ad- 
dress to the country was adopted, and signed 
by M. Thiers, M. Léon Renault, M. Germain, 
and others of the most moderate Republicans, 
who had hitherto kept aloof from all party 
declarations. In this address they said: 


After the 24th of May, the nation will show, by 
its coolness, patience, and resolution, that an incor- 
rigible minority cannot wrest from it its own gov- 
ernment. However painful this unexpected trial 
may be which is disturbing the interests, and which 
might compromise the success of the grand efforts 
of our industry for the great and pacific Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, whatever be the national anxiety 
amid the complications of European politics, France 
will let herself neither be deceived nor intimidated. 
She will resist every provocation. The Republican 
functionaries will remain at their posts, and await 
the decree which separates them from constituen- 
cies whose confidence they have. Those of our 
countrymen who have been called into the Elective 
Councils of the nation will redouble their zeal and 
apna their devotion and patriotism, to maintain 
the rights and liberties of the country. We shall 
enter into direct communication with you. We call 
upon you to pronounce between the policy of re- 
action and ventures, which overturns all that six 
years have so painfully gained—the wise and firm, 
pacific and progressive policy which you have al- 
ready consecrated. The trin] will vot belong. In 
five months at most France will speak ; the Repub- 
lie will issue, stronger than ever, from the popular 
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urns; the parties of the past will be finally van- 
quished ; and France will be able to jace the future 
with calmness and confidence. 


Although the position of the new cabinet 
was by no means an agreeable one, they im- 
mediately set to work. On May 28th and 
29th, 225 out of 277 sub-prefectures in France 
received new officers; 100 being the subject 
of transfers, 83 of dismissals, and 16 of resig- 
nations, while 26 officials were placed on the 
unattached list, or were appointed to other 
employments. On the 28th, the Duc de Broglie 
sent acircular to the Procureurs-Généraua, ex- 
plaining that President MacMahon, exercising 
his constitutional prerogative, intervened to 
arrest the progress of radical theories incom- 
patible with the peace of society and the great- 


ness of France. The minister invited public 
prosecutors to use redoubled vigilance and 
firmness to insure respect for the law estab- 
lished for the protection of morality, religion, 
and property, and particularly those laws de- 
fending them against the attacks of a licentious 
press. He recommended the procureurs to 
repress apologies for the Commune, offenses 
against the President, and, above all, false 
news, particularly the calumny that there ex- 
isted in France a party in favor of a foreign 
war. Among the elements composing the 
Right, the Legitimists were decidedly dissatis- 
fied with the situation. On June 11th, three 
Legitimist delegates—MM. Chesnelong, Bel- 
castel, and Rhodes-Benavent—called on the 
President, who received them without his 
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ministers being present. They represented to 
him that their party had in no respect hostile 
intentions against him; but that they wished 
explanations on three points, abuut which they 
were deeply concerned: first, as to the com- 
position of the present cabinet, from which 
the Legitimist element had been completely 
excluded; then, as to the Legitimist can- 
didates, who, it was feared, would be beaten 
at the next election; and, lastly, as to the pro- 
longation of his power, which the President 
was alleged to meditate, and which the Legit- 
imist party could not but receive with alarm. 
To these questions the President replied as 
follows: 


» You know the difficulties surrounding the consti- 
tution of a cabinet—difficulties which have been just 
as great on this occasion as-before. I could not 
change this cabinet without exposing myself to the 
charge of what was seenin the last change—a change 
of policy. My relations with foreign countries are 
necessarily a very serious concern to me. My duty 


forbids that I should risk a change of the elements 
composing my present cabinet, seeing that it has 
offended none of the Powers with which France 
stands on friendly terms, although the contrary has 
been said. As to the Legitimist candidates, they 
belong to the Conservative groups, and an Legiti- 
mist candidate really having any chance of success 
will be openly and loyally supported by the Admin- 
istration. With respect to schemes of prolonging my 
tenure of office during the prorogation, you may rest 
assured that I entertain none. I have received my 
right to remain in office until 1880 from the Assem- 
bly, and I shall remain, unless a contingency I shall 
immediately point out to you shall arise. In 1880 we 
shall see. erhaps you will then be the first to 
come and ask me to prolong my tenure. Till then, 
therefore, nothing can be said; but I may tell you 
that the question of prolonging ny office will not be 
considered during the prorogation, and that I shall 
lend myself to no coup de main whatever. Let me also 
tell you that I shall lend myself to no venture of Im- 
perial, of monarchic restoration. I have souvenirs, 
and this from the Empire, just as I have souvenirs and 
connections with Legitimism. I am on excellent 
terms with the Orleans princes, and wish to preserve 
those terms; but I shall participate in nothing favor 
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able to the restoration, either of the Prinee Imperial, 
or of the Comte de Chambord, or of the Conite de 
Paris. lam, till 1880, invested with definite power 
by the Constitution. I shall exercise that power 
according to circumstances, to its full extent; but 


can pledge myself to no enterprise contrary to the . 


constitutional laws to which you, also, are subject. 
Nor do I ask any pledge of you. It will, perhaps, be 
necessary to demand a dissolution. If you accord it 
me, I shall use it as well as possible. If you refuse 
it, | should then have two forces out of three against 
me, and should withdraw. 


The month’s prorogation expired on June 
16th, when both Chambers reassembled. In the 
Senate, the Duc de Broglie ascended the trib- 
une, and read-the following message: 


MM. tes Sénateurs: By virtue of article 3 of the 
constitutional law of the 25th of February, 1875, the 
President of the Republic is invested with the right 
of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, with the 
concurrence of the Senate. This serious step now 
appears to me necessary. I ask you to give your 
assent to it. My ministers are deputed to explain to 

ou the reasons which actuate me. On the 16th of 
ay I had to declare to the country that disagree- 
ments existed between the Chamber of Deputies and 
myself. Ishowed that no ministry could maintain 
itself in that Chamber without seeking the alliance 
and meeting the conditions of the Radical party. A 
Government bound to such a necessity is no longer 
master of its own actions. Whatever its personal 
intentions, it is reduced to serving the ends of those 
whose support it has accepted, and to paving the way 
for their accession. It is this to which I would no 
longer lend myself. When such want of accord 
exists between the public powers, dissolution is the 
means provided by the Constitution itself for putting 
an end toit. I should, however, have preferred the 
date of it being delayed, in particular that before 
sqpaere the Chambers should have been ‘able to 
vote the budget of 1878. The month’s prorogation 
which has * ge elapsed might have served to pacify 
men’s minds and restore to them the calmness nec- 
essary for the discussion of affairs. This result has 
not been obtained. Scarcely was the prorogation 
pronounced when more than 300 Deputies protested 
in a manifesto, with whose terms you are acquainted 
against the use I had made of m constitutional 
right. That manifesto has been circulated whole- 
sale. A large number of those who signed it have 
supported it either by their letters to their constitu- 
ents or by speeches delivered at numerously-attended 
meetings. Some, even under the protection of par- 
liamentary privilege, have made use of such expres- 
sions, that justice has had to proceed against the 
newspapers which reproduced them. Such an agita- 
tion could not be prolonged without causing profound 
trouble. Those indulging in it cannot be surprised 
at my summoning them before the country which 
they have themselves addressed. I confine myself, 
therefore, to asking the Chamber of Deputies to vote 
some urgent bills which the patriotism of all parties 
will surely not allow to be challenged. The dissolu- 
tion, then, promptly pronounced, will enable the new 
Chamber’ to meet in time to insure the wd di of 
next year. I shall address myself with confidence to 
the nation. France, like me, desires to maintain 
intact the institutions which govern us. She desires 
as much as I do that these institutions should not be 
- disfigured by the action of Radicalism, She does not 
desire that in 1880—the day when the constitutional 
laws may be revised—everything should be prepared 
beforehand for the disorganization of all the moral 
and material forces of the country. Warned in time, 
guarding against all misunderstanding and ambi- 
guity, France, I am sure, will do justice to my inten- 
tion, and will choose for her representatives those 
who will promise to second me. You will feel the 
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necessity of deliberating without delay on the im- 
portant resolution which is submitted to you. 


This message was received with applause on 
the Right, and with protests and interruptions 
on the Left. It was finally referred to a com- 
mittee. In the Chamber of Deputies, the ses- 
sion was characterized as the stormiest for 
many years. Every Deputy was present, feel- 
ing that not only his personal interest, but that 
of his party and his country, was atstake. The 
session extended over five hours and a half, 
and during most of that time there was one 
prolonged roar of vociferations from one end 
of the chamber to the other. After some 
formal business, M. Fourtou, the Minister of the 
Interior, read the message of the President. 
The following paragraph is of peculiar inter- 
est: 

The President of the Republic remains convinced, 
after two sincere but fruitless trials, that no ministry 
can hope to muster a durable majority in this Assem- 
bly without asking to be backed by the party which 
professes Radical doctrines, and without thereby pro- 
moting the progress of them. Full of respect for the 
institutions which govern us, and resolved to main- 
tain them intact, he thinks himself entitled to employ 
all the prerogatives which they give him to resist 
another step being taken in a path which seems to 
him to lead to the ruin and degradation of the coun- 
try. He has chosen ministers who share his idea in 
this respect, and assume, in the eyes of France, the 
responsibility of it. 


After it had been read, M. Paul Bethmont, 
in the course of a speech, made ‘the following 
remarks: 

The reason for the proceeding of the 16th of May 
was that the country was showing every day more 
and more enthusiasm for the Republican Assembly 
it had created. You have acknowledged in your 
newspapers that you were in despair. Even in Ile- 
et-Vilaine there has been a fresh manifestation of 
opinion in favor of Republican institutions. 


At this point M. Mitchell cried out, “It is 
false.” The President saying, ‘‘M. Mitchell, 
your words are very unbecoming,” M. Mitchell 
repeated his words. The President then said: 
‘“‘AndI repeat that you are guilty of an impro- 
priety which requires a censure. I shall con- 
sult the Chamber.” The censure was then 
pronounced against M. Mitchell, several mem- 
bers of the Right, and M. Mitchell among 
them, voting ironically for it. During tle 
whole of M. Bethmont’s speech there were 
heard imprecations and insults which M. Grévy, 
the President, declared had never been equaled 
in the annals of French legislative history. 
After M. Bethmont, M. de Fourtou ascended 
the tribune to speak on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The substance of his speech was as 
follows : 

The disagreement between the majority of the 
Chamber and the President of the Republic can onl 
be solved by the nation. M. Bethmont’s speech is 
only a production of the protests against the act of 
the 16th of May. The Government have vegretieds 
for the sake of the repose of the cvuntry, the false 
alarms and unfounded disquietudes which those man- 
ifestations tended to excite. They have regretted 
that-the voice which counseled pacification was not 
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listened to. But Marshal MacMahon has not doubted 
for an instant that he will receive the codperation of 
France in doing justice on the attacks directed against 
his power. You want to argue that we have violated 
the Constitution on behalf of I know not what mon- 
archical hopes or clerical influences. But you well 
know it is not true. You know very well that we, 
too, are the friends of the France of ’89, and that we 
are the France of ’89 rising up against the France of 
793. You know very well that if we are profoundly 
respectful to religion, we are no less so to liberty of 
conscience; that we are sincerely attached to the 
independence of civil society, and that we shall never 
permit foreign intrusion into its domain. You say 
the country has condemned the 16th of May. I sly 
that the country understands and applauds it. . . . It 
is 15 months since you were elected, and, judging by 
your election circulars, you were going to make new 
France calm and strong, free from all political agita- 
tion, remodeling its institutions quietly, and, 

vigorous reforms, giving a new spring to the fertility 
of the national labor. These are your promises. 
Where are your deeds? I see on your records many 
barren debates, invalidations, interpellutions, empty 
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After M. de Fourtou had concluded, M. Gam- 
betta ascended the tribune. His first sentences 
were met with a storm of disapprobation and 
insult from the Right. In vain the President 
rang his bell and tried to preserve order. 
Every appeal he made was met by scorn and 
insult. Such was the violence of Paul de Cas- 
sagnac, that the President demanded a vote of 
censure against him. It was at once passed. 
This had no effect in allaying the storm. Al- 
most every word uttered by Gambetta was met 
with howling and imprecations from the Right, 
the Left responding with vociferous, applause. 
At every successful hit made by the orator, a 
number of the members of the Right would 
rush into the area in front of the tribune, and 
menace him with threats and uplifted arms. 
At this the Left would also rush into the area, 
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discussions, but no act promoting the public busi- 
ness. Yet in 1876, as the result of the election cir- 
cular, there were submitted 67 bills connected with 
finance, industry, and commerce, 47 of which have 
not even been reported upon. M. Gambetta, indeed, 
to do him justice, has not been inactive. He has 
presented a report recasting our system of taxation, 
substituting for the four direct taxes the income-tax, 
the tax on rentes—that is to say, the impairing of 
public credit—the tax on salaries—that is to say, the 
tax on the very labor of the poor. France has deep] 
and cruelly suffered. She is now at one of the deci- 
sive hours of her history. If she gives herself up to 
pei) and goes with the Left in disorganizing all 
ner financial, administrative, and military institu- 
tions, she runs toward an abyss. If, on the contrary, 
she preserves her faith in the loyal soldier who has 
just called her to the path of safety—if, at his call, she 
repudiates old party quarrels, and, in the fertile union 
to which she is invited, concentrates all her forces on 
labor—the day is not distant when nobody will know 
which to admire the more—the greatness which has 
never fallen or the greatness which has risen up 
from atemporary fall. 
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and at times a collision seemed inevitable. For 
five minutes the Chamber became a perfect 
pandemonium, the President losing all control 
over its angry elements. All this time, Gam- 
betta, with folded arms, stood unmoved. Dur- 
ing the remainder of his speech there was 
scarcely a pretense of order. Interruptions, 
denunciations, oaths were hurled against him 
from the Right, and were met with the wildest 
applause from the Left. 

The Duc Decazes ascended the tribune at 
seven o’clock to reply to Gambetta; but the 
Left, irritated beyond endurance at the treat- 
ment of the latter, refused to listen, and, after 
a vain effort, he gave way, and the Chamber 
adjourned until the 18th. On the 18th the 
Duc Decazes, in the course of a speech, read a 
dispatch from the French Embassador to Ber- 
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lin, testifying to the excellent relations existing 
between France and Germany. He said similar 
assurances had been received from St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Madrid. M. Auguste Paris, 
the Minister of Public Works, said the Repub- 
licans were too anxious to discount the retire- 
ment of President MacMahon, who was not the 
kind of man to weary of the performance of his 
duty. The minister then proceeded to defend 
President MacMahon’s right to dissolve the 
Chamber, and, discussing his right of revising 
the Constitution, said, amid exclamations from 
the Left, that he did not admit that the Repub- 
lic could be represented as definitive. He re- 
proached the Left with desiring to replace 
gradually the present Government by a con- 
vention. He declared the President was not a 
blind instrument in the hands of Parliament, 
but ought to have a policy of his own. The 
minister acknowledged that the Conservatives 
were divided as to the form of government, but 
the Republicans were divided on the question 
of principles. He concluded that whatever 
order of the day the House might pass, the 
final decision rested with France. M. Jules 
Ferry said the present conflict was between 
personal and parliamentary government. He 
expressed regret that the Constitution had not 
been locally carried out, and reminded the 
functionaries who abused power during the 
elections that the House would judge them upon 
its reélection. Replying to the arguments of 
the Government, that the President is bound 
to have a policy of his own, M. Ferry pointed 
out that the Constitution provides for the trial 
of the President if he commit high treason. M. 
Ferry was repeatedly interrupted by the Right, 
and at one time was compelled to leave the 
tribune. 

The discussion upon the report of the bureaux 
in favor of the dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies was begun in the Senate on June 21st. 
M. Jules Simon, speaking in justification of the 
late ministry, said: 


Complaints respecting his conduct of public busi- 
ness were mere pretexts. The real cause of the fall 
of his ministry was that it had been in harmony 
with the Republican majority. M. Simon con- 
tinued: He was pained to see the rules of parliamen- 
tary government biog under foot with terrible 
unceremoniousness. he present proposal for the 
dissolution of the Chamber was intended to com- 
plete the ruin of parliamentary government. He 
appealed to the Due de Broglie to repudiate his 
intention of setting up official candidacies, and to dis- 
avow the disgraceful language of papers which pro- 
posed to sweep away the Republic. He concluded 
that the ministers would not and could not be Bona- 
pares, but were neither Legitimists nor Orleanists. 

hey were an ambiguous government, and the Repub- 
lic would finally triumph. The Due de Broglie de- 
monstrated that the proposal for dissolution was not 
contrary to the Constitution. He said: ‘* President 
MacMahon is in harmony with the tendencies of the 
majority of the Senate. Do not abandon him.” In 
reference to the charge that the ministers are not 
Republicans, the Due saidthey kept within the spirit 
of the Constitution. In reference to other accusa- 
tions, he said the ministers were sincerely attached 
to the Church, but they disowned no principle of 


public law. None of them desired to compromise 
the country in religious intrigues or war on religi- 
ous questions. He Sonsuitled : The country will 
not hesitate between President MacMahon and the 
Dictator of Bordeaux, the chief of the Radical army.” 


The Chamber subsequently refused to vote 
direct taxes, but unanimously voted supple- 
mentary grants to the Ministry of War, the 
reporter of the Budget Committee observing 
that although the Chambers refused to pass 
any vote which would imply confidence in the 
Government, it was disposed to vote all that 
was necessary for the conduct of the public 
service. 

On June 224d, after a short debate, the ques- 
tion of dissolution was voted on in the Senate, 
and it passed by a vote of 150 to 130. The 
last session of the Chamber of Deputies opened 
at two o’clock of June 25th. M. Grévy, after 
silence was restored, said: 

Before informing if‘of the communication which ] 
have received, I wish at the last moment to thank the 
Chamber for the great honor it has paid me and the 
good-will it has shown me.’ |The country before 
which it is about to return will soon tell it that it has 
never for a single day ceased to deserve well of 
France and the Republic. 

M. Grévy then read a letter from the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, asking him to notify to the 
Chamber the decree by which the President of 
the Republic, with the sanction of the Senate, 
dissolved the Chamber, and that the Electoral 
Colleges would be convoked for fresh elections 
within three months. The whole Left then 
rose, cheering the Republic, peace, and France. 
The bureaux of the four sections of the Left, 
at a meeting on June 23d, considered, among 
other matters, the issue of an election manual 
and the appointment of a vigilance committee, 
to organize the elections, and, in concert with 
a committee of jurisconsults, watch the pro- 
ceedings of government functionaries from the 
standpoints of legality. The bureaux also agreed 
to the following declaration : 

That the 863 Deputies who voted for want of con- 
fidence in the ministry of the 17th of May, remaining 
united in a common idea, shall offer themselves col- 
lectively, and on a footing of equality, to universal 
suffrage when the electors are convened in their 
Comitia. 


The political campaign on which France now 
entered was one of the most bitter through 
which the country ever passed. The Repub- 
licans of all shades acted in perfect unity. In 
no electoral district was there more than one 
Republican candidate, and he received the 
united support. The Government, on the other 
hand, although using every means in its power 
to influence the elections, found itself seriously 
hampered by the dissensions between the dif- 
ferent monarchical factions upon whom it de- 
pended for support. 

On July 1st, President MacMahon, after hav- 
ing reviewed the troops stationed in and around 
Paris, issued the following order of the day: 

Soxprers: I am satisfied with your bearing and the 
regularity of the movements which you have just 
executed. I know, moreover, by the reports of your 
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chief, the zeal and spirit which you exhibit in all the 
details of the service. Yes, you comprehend your 
duties ; you feel that the country has intrusted to you 
the custody of its dearest interests. On every occa- 
sion I count on you to defend them. You will help 
me, I am certain, to maintain respect for authority 
and law in the discharge of the mission which has 
been confided to me, and which I shall fulfill to the 
end. 


A circular to the prefects, issued by the 
Minister of the Interior on the following day, 
was as follows: 


The President of the Republic appealed to the 
Conservatives of all parties. He was heard by all. 
They all perceived, with the head of the state, the 

eril of the acts and tendency of the Chamber of 

eputies to France. A parliamentary majority, 
dominated more and more every day by the ad- 
vanced elements of the Radical party, was drawing 
France toward political and social disorganization. 
In arresting us in this career, the President of the 
Republic has so manifestly responded to the public 
sentiment, that men the most profoundly diverse 
have joined together to rally round him in approval 
of his patriotic resolution. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the act of the 16th of May elicited among 
the Conservatives of all shades of opinion such a 
concord, because the President of the Republic ac- 
complished it in the regular exercise of his consti- 
tutional rights, affirming, with the authority attach- 
ing to his words, that respect for the institutions to 
which we are subject would be the constant basis of 
his policy. Thus alone could the chief of the state 
combine in one idea men from many sides; thus 
only could he unite them under a programme which, 
in consequence of the revisable nature of the Consti- 
tution, implies the sacrifice of no conviction, but till 
1880 closes the arena to rival claims by the faithful 
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and strict observance of the first law of the country. 
The Conservative party has always respected insti- 
tutions regularly established. On it devolves the 
duty of. first giving the example of a sincere and 
loyal observance of the laws by which the National 
Assembly constituted the Republic. You will, there- 
fore, take care to direct public opinion well in this 
respect. Let every one know thatin opposing while 
there was still time the predominance of an Assembly 
which tended rapidly to annul the Executive power 
and the Senate, Marshal MacMahon averted one of 
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those violent crises of which our history affords so 
many unfortunate examples, and in which ali regular 
institutions succumb. In bringing the country to an 
exact appreciation of the facts, you will prepare it 
for the great electoral manifestation to which it will 
soon be convened. In all times and under all régimes 
the intervention of the Government in the elections 
has been much discussed. This oft-debated question 
Ido not hesitate to deal with in my turn with the 
greatest frankness. The Government has not only 
the right, it is its duty to point out to the electoral 
body the candidates who support and those who op- 
pose its policy, and to say to the people, ‘* You are 
at liberty to choose, but, thus warned, you will choose 
in full knowledge of what Bhs are one By such 
language the Government does nothing but enlighten 
the electors, and it would be strange were its right 
to use it contested. Do we not too often see our ad- 
versaries endeavoring to influence the public mind 
by falsehoods and calumnies, by threats, by the most 
reprehensible manceuvres? o we not often see 
public places transformed into veritable sinks of 
electoral corruption, where ignorance and credulity 
are pandered to in the grossest manner? With such 
facts, how should we hesitate to put universal suf- 
frage on its guard against the snares to which it is 
constantly exposed? Your action cannot be ham- 
pered by those who in any degree represent the Gov- 
ernment. Functionaries of every kind are knit to 
the Government which has appointed them by ties 
which they are bound not to forget. We cannot 
permit any of them to be hostile to us. Any who are 
not afraid to use against the Government the author- 
ity they hold from it need expect neither toleration 
nor indulgence. 


An effective measure of the Government in 
controlling the elections, consisted in prefec- 
torial changes. In addition to those gazetted 

on May 28th, 37 more were 
made on July 4th. On July 
4th, a map of France was 
issued, in which all the ar- 
rondissements the Deputies 
for which voted want of 
confidence in the cabinet 
were colored red, while 
green and white indicated 
those on the other side and 
the few neutrals. The red, 
of course, greatly predom- 
inated, covering, with few 
exceptions, the whole east- 
ern half of the country, 
from the Pas-de-Calais to 
‘the Pyrénées - Orientales. 
Only 30 anti-Republican 
constituencies lay to the 
east of this line, and these 
were mostly comprised in 
four or five groups, leav- 
ing a large south or central 
track, including 10 entire 
departments, without a single trace of Con- 
servatism. Turning to the west of the line, the 
anti-Republican constituencies formed a broken 
fringe on the coast and on the Spanish frontier, 
constituting four or five groups, extending up 
to the line in the southwest quarter of France, 
but elsewhere hugging the coast. Even on the 
coast, however, there were dots of red, some- 
times forming large groups; and toward the 
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line there were considerable unbroken tracks 
of red. On the whole, the map showed that 
northeast France is Republican, with a few 
patches of Conservatism; southwest France is 
also Republican, with less admixture of Con- 
servatism ; northwest France is pretty equally 
divided, Republicanism being more inland, and 
Conservatism more on the coast; and south- 
west France is predominantly Conservative, 
but with considerable Republican tracts on the 
northeast and southeast corners, and more 
scattered patches elsewhere. The Republicans 
monopolize 23 departments, while the Conser- 
vatives hold sole possession of none. 
A severe loss for the French nation in gen- 
eral, and the Republicans in particular, was 
the death of M. Thiers, the first President of 
the Republic, which occurred on September 8d. 
For the Republicans particularly, the loss was 
a severe one, occurring as it did shortly before 
a general election, and depriving them of their 
recognized leader, the only man in their ranks 
-who was thought fit to succeed Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, in case of a Republican victory. 
On September 19th, President MacMahon 

issued a manifesto to the French people, of 
which the text was as follows: 


Frenonmen: You are about to be called upon to 
nominate your representatives in the Chamber of 
Deputies. I do not assume to exercise any pressure 
upon your choice, but I feel bound to dispel any doubt 
upon what you are about to do. What I have done 
is this: For the last four years I have maintained 
pre and the personal confidence with which I am 

onored by foreign sovereigns enables me daily to 
render our relations with all Powers more cordial. 
At home public order has never been disturbed for 
a moment, owing to the policy of concord, which 
brought around me men devoted before all things to 
their country. Public prosperity, momentarily ar- 
rested by our misfortunes, has recovered its elasti- 
city; the general wealth has increased, notwith- 
standing the heavy burdens borne by the people; 
the national credit has been strengthened, and 
France, peaceable and confident at the same time 
sees her army, always worthy of her, reconstitute 
upon a new basis. These great results were, how- 
ever, threatened with danger. The Chamber of 
Deputies, daily throwing off the leadership of mod- 
erate men, and more and more dominated by the 
avowed leaders of the Radical party, at length forgot 
the share of authority which belonged to me, and 
which I could not alloy to be diminished without 
involving the bonor of my name before you and be- 
fore history—contesting at the same time my rightful 
influence in the Senate—aimed at nothing less than 
substituting for the necessary equilibrium of public 
powers established by the Constitution the des- 

otism of a new convention. Hesitation was no 
onger permissible. Exercising my constitutional 
right, and in conformity with the opinion of the 
Senate, I dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. It is 
now for you to roa They tell you I seek to over- 
throw the Republic, but you will not believe it. The 
Constitution is intrusted to my guardianship, and I 
will make it respected. What I look for from you is 
the election of a Chamber which, raising itself above 
party rivalries, will occupy itself before all things 
with the country’s affairs. At the last elections an 
abuse was made of my name among those who then 
proclaimed themselves my friends. Many have not 
ceased to oppose me. People still speak to you of 
their devotion to my person, and assert that they 
only attack my ministers. Do not be duped by this 
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artifice. To frustrate it my Government will desig- 
nate among the candidates those who alone are au- 
thorized to make use of my name. You will ma- 
turely consider the bearing of your votes. Elec- 
tions favorable to my policy will facilitate the regular 
conduct of the existing Government. They will 
affirm the principles of authority sapped by dema- 
gogy, and will assure order and peace. Hostile elec- 
tions would aggravate a conflict between the public 
powers as well as impede the course of business and 
maintain agitation, and France, in the midst of these 
fresh complications, would become for Europe an 
object of distrust. As for myself, my duty would 
increase with the danger. i could not obey the 
mandates of the demagogues. I could neither be- 
come the instrument of Radicalism, nor abandon the 
post in which the Constitution has placed me. I 
shall remain to defend conservative interests with 
the support of the Senate, and shall energetical] 
protect the faithful public servants who, at a difficult 
moment, have not allowed themselves to be intimi- 
dated by vain threats. 

Frenchmen, I await with full confidence the man- 
ifestation of your sentiments. After so many trials, 
France desires stability, order, and peace, and, with 
God’s help, we will secure to the country these 
benefits. ea will listen to the words of a soldier 
who serves no party, and no revolutionary or retro- 

rade passion, and who is guided by nothing but 
ove for his country. 

It created a storm of excitement throughout 
France. The Bonapartist and Clerical papers 
applauded this document as a declaration of 
**No surrender.”” The Republican papers, on 
the other hand, were very bitter in their de- 
nunciation. 

This address from the President was 
answered by one from M. Thiers, to the elec- 
tors of the 9th arrondissement. Under the 
circumstances it produced a great impression, 
not only in the arrondissement for which it 
was intended, but throughout the whole of 
France. It was published on September 24th, 
and had been written entirely by M. Thiers, 
but he only revised the first portion previous 
to his death. In the first place he justified the 
Chamber lately dissolved, and praised the 
moderation and wisdom displayed by the mem- 
bers in their proceedings. He pointed ont 
that it did not deserve the reproach of Radical- 
ism, and explained that the reason of his pref- 
erence for a republican form of government 
was in consequence of the impossibility of 
establishing a monarchy. 

M. Thiers then went on to describe the actual 
situation of affairs as intolerable, there being 
a republican form of constitution with an 
anti-republican gehen He said that the 
Republic was the government necessary for 
France, with all men desirous of making her 
prosperous; and he strongly protested against 
the authors of the crisis of May 16th. 

He denounced, as a violation of the rights of 
all free peoples, the long and extra-legal post- 
ponement of the elections, the newspapers’ 
threats of repeated dissolutions, and of levying 
taxes without parliamentary sanction—a mon- 
strous step, never entertained even by the Em- 
pire. As to the excuse that France was in 
danger of perishing, and must be saved, this 
fatal word had been the forerunner of all the 
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faults of governments which had fallen into 
madness before falling to pieces; but while 
pretended saviors had themselves perished, 
and sometimes drawn France into the abyss, 
she had always extricated herself. He en- 
joined the electors to insist on the principle 
that the elected head of the Executive could 
govern only with the cooperation of both 
Chambers and of ministers approved by the 
majority ; that taxes voted only by one Cham- 
ber could not be legally collected; that after 
the holding of elections, resistance to the will 
of the nation would be a resistance to the Con- 
stitution itself, and that a fresh dissolution 
could only be resorted to after a session which 
had raised new questions on which the country 
bad not already pronounced. 

Official decrees were issued on September 
22d, ordering the elections on October 14th, 
the second ballots for October 28th, and the 
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meeting of the Chambers for November 7th. 
The Minister of Justice followed up these 
decrees by a circular to the Procureurs-Géné- 
raux, in which he reminded them of the chief 
regulations for electioneering. He mentioned 
among these the right of a judicial or admin- 
istrative official present at any meeting to 
order it to disperse, as also the liability for de- 
livering an illegal speech. He directed that 
electoral circulars and placards must bear the 
official signature of the candidate, and said that 


all declarations of policy would be read, in 
order not to allow the publication of outrages 
against the chief of state, violent languages, 
menaces, or falsehoods. 

In the beginning of October, M. Gambetta 
issued his manifesto to the electors of his ar- 
rondissement, in which he repeated his famous 
expression that the President would have to 
“submit or resign.” For this offense a second 
prosecution was begun against him, and he was 
again sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 4,000 francs, a similar pen- 
alty having been imposed upon him previously 
for a speech delivered at Lille. 

The elections took place on October 14th, 
and resulted in a victory for the Republicans, 
although not so complete as had been expected 
by some. Exclusive of the four colonial Dep- 
uties, 815 Republicans and 199 official candi- 
dates were chosen, while in 15 cases a second 
ballot was necessary. Of the 
Republicans, 291 sat in the last 


Of the official candidates, 140 
were in the last Chamber, and 59 
were new men; of these 21 were 
Bonapartists, 15 Legitimists, 4 
Orleanists, and 21 MacMahonites. 
The Left had lost 53 seats and 
gained 17; the Bonapartists los- 
ing 10, and the Royalists 7. As 
to the geographical distribution 
of these gains and losses, it may 
be observed that, dividing France 
into four tolerably equal parts, 
the Republicans gained 12 seats 
and lost 12 in the northeast; 
gained 1 and lost 13 in the south- 
east; gained 1 and lost 14 in the 
southwest, besides two losses in 
Corsica, which is now completely 
in the hands of the Bonapartists. 
Northeastern France would have 
become nearly exclusively Repub- 
lican but for the loss of 4 seats 
in the Nord, another in the Ar- 
dennes, and 2 in the eastern half 
of the Pas-de-Calais, all lying so 
close together that the Repub- 
licans may be said to have lost 
the belt of territory on the Bel- 
gian frontier. On the other hand, 
they gained sufficient seats in the 
remainder of the section to coun- 
terbalance this loss, and to re- 
tain an overwhelming preponderance in north- 
eastern France, whose vicinity to Germany 
renders foreign policy a vital question. The 
southeast, bordering on Italy, likewise remain- 
ed Republican, though the preponderance was 
not so decided; and the loss of 4 constituencies 
out of 7 in Vaucluse, which had veered round 
from Radicalism to Legitimacy, was not set 
off in the adjoining departments, but was, in- 
deed, further swollen. In the northwest, which 
in the late Chamber was mainly anti-Republi- 
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can, the Left retained their hold of Seire- 
et-Oise, Eure-et-Loire, Loiret, and Luir-et- 
Cher, but lost 3 seats in the Cétes-du-Nord, 
which has now but 1 Republican Deputy, 
against 8 Conservatives; and Vendée and Fi- 
nistére, which formerly returned 1 and 2 Re- 
publicans respectively, have become Royalist 
monopolies, except a single Bonapartist seat 
in each. The religious question had evidently 
influenced the northwest, and in the southwest 
it had manifestly operated, the Left losing all 
their seats near the Pyrénées and others scat- 
tered farther north, the Bonapartists, how- 
ever, sharing the advantage with the Legiti- 
mists. In the late Chamber the southwest 
was the least Republican division of France, 
and it is now still less Republican than it was 
then, though Creuse, Haute-Vienne, and half 
Gironde remained true. In the second ballots 
of October 28th, the Republicans gained in 11 
out of the 15 districts, lost votes in 1 district, 
and abstained from voting in 3, claiming that 
their candidates had been elected on the 14th. 
The final result of the election was that in 
the new Chamber the Left would have 325 
members, including the 3 disputed seats, the 
Bonapartists 112, and the Royalists 96. 

The combined Royalists and Bonapartists 
suffered another defeat on November 4th. On 
that day elections were held throughout France 
for members of the Councils General, the As- 
semblies of the Departments. In these elec- 
tions the Republicans gained over 100 seats 
from the Conservatives. In some departments 
this success changed the majority in the De- 
partmental Assembly. 

The supplementary elections held on No- 
vember 11th still further improved the posi- 
tion of the Republicans. Out of 90 Councils 
General, the Republicans had a majority in 49 
and the Reactionaries in 88, while 8 were 
doubtful. The Left had gained the majority 
in 15 departments, and had lost it in 5. The 


new Chambers met on November 7th. No: 


business of any importance was. transacted 
beyond the election of M. Grévy as provi- 
sional president, and afterward as permanent 
president. On November 12th, M. Grévy, in 
returning thanks for his election as permanent 
president, said he would strive to show him- 
self equal to the occasion in the same manner 
as the Chamber, by its moderation and firm- 
ness, would know how to act up to its respon- 
sibility, guided by the admirable wisdom and 
will of the country. Urgency was then voted 
for a motion to modify the standing orders, so 
as to better enable the president to repress 
disturbances during debate. M. Albert Grévy 
moved the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into election abuses. He declared the 
country expected a condemnation of the sys- 
tem of official candidatures, and he asked that 
urgency be voted for his motion. The Due 
de Broglie, in the name of the Government, 
supported the demand for urgency. He said 
he wished light to be thrown on the accusa- 
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tions against the Government. The ministry 
would meet the inquiry with more readiness 
than did the members of the Government of 
the 4th of September on a former occasion, al- 
though, perhaps, it might ask for more im- 
partial judges than a committee of inquiry. It 
was a strange theory which required that two 
of the established powers ought immediately 
to bow to the will of the third. Urgency was 
voted, and the bureaux immediately appointed 
a committee to examine the motion, with M. 
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Albert Grévy as reporter. On resumption of 
the sitting the committee presented a report 
explaining that the persons aimed at by the 
motion as responsible for electoral abuses are 
those agents who are recognized as responsible 
by the Constitution, and not the President of 
the Republic, whom the law renders irrespon- 
sible. M. Gambetta, replying to a question by 
a member of his bureau, gave a similar ex- 
planation of the object of the motion. These 
declarations were considered to represent the 
unanimous opinion of the Left. After a vio- 
lent debate, extending over three days, the 
motion was adopted on the 15th. On the 16th 
the committee was appointed, consisting en- 
tirely of Republicans. On the 17th, a Con- 
servative Senator, M. de Kerdrel, gave notice 
of the following interpellation: ‘‘I have the 
honor of submitting a demand of interpel- 
lation to the Government as to the measures 
it means to take respecting the investigation 
ordered by the Chamber of Deputies.” M. 
Jules Simon asked whether such a question 
could be put, and two other members char- 
acterized it as a revolutionary step. The 
president said that he had anxiously considered 
the legality of the question. M. de Kerdrel 
had declared that he merely intended to ask 
what instructions the Government meant to 
give to its agents, and within these limits the 
question would be in order. The House was 
not, however, the Senate of the Empire, and 
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had no right to sit in judgment upon the Cham- 
ber. If the latter had exceeded its powers, 
which he did not admit, the Government could 
have recourse to a dissolution. On the 19th, 
M. Arago moved the previous question when 
M. de Kerdrel’s question was brought forward, 
on the ground that the question was unconsti- 
tutional and an encroachment on the rights of 
the Chamber. This motion was rejected by 
155 to 180 votes. M. de Kerdrel then put his 
question, and said that his sole object was to 
prevent the prerogatives of the Executive and 
Judicial Powers from being threatened by the 
inquiry. The Duc de Broglie, in reply, main- 
tained that the inquiry was an encroachment 
upon the rights of those powers. M. Laboulaye 
held that the Chamber had the right to carry 
out the investigation. The president then read 
the order of the day drawn up by the Right, 
which declared that the Senate, having taken 
cognizance of the declarations of the Govern- 
ment, would not suffer any infringement of 
the prerogative of either of the public powers. 
After some remarks from M. Dufaure, defend- 
ing the course adopted by the Chamber, and 
advocating a policy of conciliation, the order 
of the day moved by the Right was adopted. 

One fact became patent during the struggle 
in the Senate, that the Senators of the Right 
Centre, belonging to the Orleanist party, and 
led by the President of the Senate, had almost 
all severed themselves from the Government, 
declining to share the responsibility of its elec- 
toral acts, and had rejected all idea of a fresh 
dissolution. The new Budget Committee met 
on November 21st, all the members being Re- 
publicans, and elected M. Gambetta its presi- 
dent. On the 20th the Journal Officiel an- 
nounced that the ministers had handed in their 
resignations to the President, who had ac- 
cepted them. The new ministry was formed 
on November 24th. It was composed as fol- 
lows: President of the Council and Minister 
of War, General Grimaudet de Rochebouet; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Marquis de 
Banneville; Minister of the Interior, M. de 
Welche; Minister of Justice, M. Lepelletier; 
Minister of Finances, M. Dutiljleul; Minister of 
Commerce, M. Ozenne; Minister of Public 
Works, M. Graeff; Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, M. Faye; Minister of Marine, Admiral 
Roussin. On the same day General Grimaudet 
de Rochebouet, the newly appointed President 
of the Council, made the following statement : 

In consequence of the recent discussions in the 
Chamber of Deputies, President MacMahon has in- 
trusted the ministry to men outside of political 
struggle. They will faithfully observe the law and 
afford the Marshal the support he requires, impor- 
tant to facilitate commercial intercourse and the 
preparations forthe Exposition. We shall respect 
and require respect for the republican laws by which 
weareruled. The Constitution will pass intact from 
us to our successors when President MacMahon 
judges opportune to jolene “us “by--pailisinelitery 
ministers. We rely upon your codperation in our 
work of appeasement. 


M. Lepelletier, Minister of Justice, read the 
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same statement in the Chamber of Deputies, 
whereupon M. de Marcére, in behalf of the 
Left, interpellated the ministry respecting its 
formation. M. de Welche, Minister of the In- 
terior, asked for a postponement of the inter- 
pellation till the next day, but the Chamber de- 
cided to discuss it. M. de Marcére urged that 
the cabinet represented personal, not parlia- 
mentary, power. He said “ better tell the Mar- 
shal the truth and spare the country a fresh 
crisis.” M. de Welche urged the Marshal’s 
constitutional rights. Jules Ferry moved, on 
behalf of the Left, that the Chamber consider 
that the ministry, by its composition, is a de- 
nial of the national rights of parliamentary 
law, and can only aggravate the crisis which 
has cruelly weighed business since the 16th of 
May, and cannot enter into relations with this 
ministry. The motion was adopted, 323 against 
208, after a Bonapartist motion for an order 
of the day, pure and simple, had been rejected 
by a similar number. After this unparalleled 
event, the rejection by the Chamber of a min- 
istry on its first appearance before the Cham- 
ber, the struggle between the President and 
the Chamber continued unabated for some 
time. But in the beginning of December Presi- 
dent MacMahon began to make overtures to 
the Republicans, by inviting M. Grévy and the 
Due d’Audiffret-Pasquier to an interview, and 
finally even called upon M. Dufaure to form 
a cabinet. But, as he insisted on retaining the 
selection of the Ministers of War, Marine, and 
Foreign Affairs, M. Dufaure declined to under- 
take the formation of a cabinet on these con- 
ditions. Finally, on December 14th, President 
MacMahon gave M. Dufaure full power to form 
a cabinet from the Left, and the following cabi- 
net was, in consequence, organized: M. Du- 
faure, Justice and President of the Council; M. 
de Marcére, Interior; M. Léon Say, Finance; 
M. Waddington, Foreign Affairs; M. Bardoux, 
Public Instruction and Worship; M. de Frey- 
cinet, Public Works; M. Teisserene de Bort, 
Agriculture and Commerce; General Borel, 
War; and Admiral Pothuau, Marine. The first 
decree, nominating M. Dufaure, was counter- 
signed by General Rochebouet, and the other 
decrees by M. Dufaure. M. Dufaure then sent 
the following message to the Chambers: 


GentLEMEN: The President of the Republic has 
Sp ae my colleagues and myself to present to you 
the following message: 

The elections of the 14th of October once more af- 
firmed the confidence of the country in republican 
institutions. In obedience to parliamentary rules, I 
have formed a cabinet selected from the two Cham- 
bers, composed of men resolved to defend and main- 
tain those institutions 4 the sincere practice of the 
constitutional laws. The interest of the country 
demands the termination of the crisis we are travers- 
ing. It demands, with not less force, that it shall 
not be renewed. Recourse to the right of dissolu- 
tion is only, in fact, a supreme mode of consulting a 
judge without appeal, and cannot be erected intoa sys- 
tem of government, I deemed it my duty to make use 
of that right, and I conform to the a es of the country. 
The Constitution of 1875 founded a parliamentary . 
republic by establishing my irresponsibility, while it 
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instituted the joint and individual responsibility of 
the ministers. Thus are determined our respective 
duties and rights. The independence of the minis- 
ters is the condition of their new responsibility. 
These principles, derived from the Constitution, are 
those of my Government. The end of this crisis 
will be the starting-point of a new era of prosperity. 
All the public powers will codperate in promoting its 
development. The accord established between the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, henceforth cer- 
tain of regularly reaching the expiration of its com- 
mission, will enable the great legislative works de- 
manded by the public interests to be completed. 
The Universal Exhibition is about to be opened. 
Commerce and industry are about to take a new 
spring; and we shall give the world a fresh testi- 
mony of the vitality of our country, which has al- 
ways revived through labor, through thrift, and 
through its profound attachment to ideas of conser- 
vation, order, and liberty. 


This termination of the crisis which had kept 
France in suspense during the greater part of 
1877 was hailed with satisfaction throughout 
the country. The Chamber as well as the Sen- 
ate, in accordance with the wishes of M. Say, 
voted the four direct taxes and a credit of 529,- 
500,000 francs, which was declared sufficient 
for the first two months of 1878. They then 
adjourned on December 18th. The important 
work of clearing the Administration of reaction- 
ary officials was promptly taken in hand by M. 
de Marcére. On December 19th, 82 new pre- 
fects were appointed, one prefect was trans- 
ferred, and only four prefects were left undis- 
turbed. The departmental councils met on 
December 31st, and it was found that the Re- 
publican victory was much greater than ap- 
peared from the official reports. The Left had 
a majority in 45 departments, against 36 in the 
previous elections. This was of particular im- 
portance, as it secured to the Republicans a 
majority in the Senate after the senatorial elec- 
tions of 1878. 

France acquired a new colony in 1877, or, 
rather, had one of her former colonies restored 
to her. Theisland of St. Bartholomew, one of 
the group of the Lesser Antilles, known as the 
Windward Islands, was ceded to Swedenin 1784, 
and was the only colony ever possessed by that 
nation. Finding, however, that the island was 
more trouble than it was worth, Sweden pru- 
dently parted with it to France for a ‘‘ mere 
trifle.” It has an area of about eight square 
miles, and a population of 2,898. St. Bar- 
tholomew labors under one disadvantage— 
namely, that of having no natural supply of 
water; and its inhabitants are dependent for 
this convenience on the neighboring island of 
St. Christopher, which belongs to Great Britain. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, sugar-cane, 
cocoa, tobacco, and cotton are successfully cul- 
tivated. 

The Premier of the cabinet appointed on 
May 16th, the Duc Atpert vE Broouie (see 
Awnnvat Orcropapia for 1878, page 306), born 
in 1821, is well known to the public by his sue- 
cessful efforts, in 18738, to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of M. Thiers. Under President Mac- 
Mahon he became the Premier of the new Gov- 
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ernment. This position he retained until May, 
1874, when he was dropped by the Legitimists, 
and was compelled to retire, In the National 
Assembly he was hated so bitterly, that all his 
efforts to be elected a life Senator by that body 
were unavailing. The Bonapartists then nomi- 
nated him for the Senate in the department of 
Eure, and elected him. In-1877, after the sum- 
mary dismissal of the Simon cabinet, he was 
again appointed Premier by President Mac- 
Mahon. 

Marie Francois Oscar Barry DE Fourtovu, 
the Duc de Broglie’s Minister of the Interior, 
was born January 3, 1836. During the Em- 
pire he was a distinguished advocate of Ri- 
bérac, and, as mayor of that city, was one of 
the most liberal magistrates of the day. It is 
said that even under the Empire he gained the 
reputation for successfully managing elections; 
the talent for which he again displayed since 
his recent accession to power, and that he ma- 
terially contributed to secure for the Emperor 
his large majorities. In 1871 he was elected to 
the National Assembly from the Dordogne, and 
in that body, while being at the same time Lib- 


“eral and Conservative, soon gained a prominent 


position as an orator and a political manager. 
Struck by his remarkable talents, M. Thiers, in 
December, 1872, appointed him Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, which department he exchanged on 
May 18, 1873, for that of Worship; but on 
May 24th he was forced to retire, with Presi- 
dent Thiers. On November 20th, however, he 
entered the cabinet again, as Minister of Public 
Instruction, of Worship, and of Fine Arts; and 
on May 28, 1874, was appointed Minister of the 
Interior. He retired from the ministry on 
July 20, 1874, in consequence of a difference of 
opinion with his colleagues. In 1876 he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies by the Dor- 
dogne, where he voted with the Right. He 
had always retained the esteem and confidence 
of the President, who was said to have fre- 
quently consulted him; and when, in 1877, 
President MacMahon formed a Conservative 
ministry, M. de Fourtou was again given the 
Department of the Interior. Here he imme- 
diately undertook to prepare for the elections, 
introducing the same political measures that 
had given to the Empire its immense majorities. 
He is considered a Bonapartist. 

M. Evebye Camravx, the Minister of Fi- 
nances (see ANNUAL OyoLop€p1A for 1875, page 
814), who was appointed Minister of Public 
Works in 1875, retired with the Buffet minis- 
try, in 1876. In the same year he was elected 
a Senator for Sarthe. He is a moderate Bona- 
partist. 

The Viscount Camirie ADRIENNE DE MEAvx 
(see AnNuAL Oycropap1A for 1875, page 814), 
the Minister of Commerce, held the same po- 
sition during 1875-76, and in 1876 was elected 
a member of the Senate from the Loire. He 
is considered a good executive officer. In poli- 
tics he is a Legitimist. ; 

M. AveustE Paris, the Minister of Public 
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Works, was a member of the National Assem- 
bly, and in 1876 was elected a Senator from the 
Pas-de-Calais. He is an adherent of the Duc 
de Broglie. 

Due Lovis Cartes Eure Amantev Deoazs, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs (see ANNUAL 
Cycropzp1a for 1874, page 330), has held that 
position in all the different cabinets since 1874. 
In 1876 he was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties from the 8th arrondissement of Paris. 
He was retained in the cabinet as a guarantee to 
Europe in general, and Germany in particular, 
that no change in the foreign policy was con- 
templated. 

JosEPpH Matrarev Brunet, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, was born March 4, 1829. 
Up to 1876, when he was elected to the Senate 
from the department of the Corréze, he had 
not occupied a prominent position in general 
politics. In the Senate he was a member of 
the Right Centre, vacillating between the Le- 
gitimists and the Bonapartists. 

DuravreE, JuLEs ARMAND STANISLAS (see AN- 
NuAL Orotopp14 for 1875, page 314), at the 
elections for the Chamber of Deputies, in Feb- 


ruary, 1876, was returned from the Charente- 


Inférieure, and in August was elected a life 
Senator, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Casimir Périer. In March, 1876, he suc- 
ceeded M. Buffet as President of the Ministry, 
but was forced to resign in December, 1876. 
During 1877 he did not take a very prominent 
part in national affairs, until, in December, he 
was called upon by President MacMahon to 
form a new cabinet. 

Maroére, Emme Louis Gustave Desnayes 
DE, was born March 16, 1828. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly, and there 
belonged to the Left Centre, of which he soon 
became one of the most distinguished members. 
He was a frequent speaker in the Assembly, 
and, together with M. Ricard, was the reporter 
on the municipal electoral law. In 1876 he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies from 
the Nord, and was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State in the Department of the Interior. After 
the death of M. Ricard, he took his place as 
Minister of the Interior, and in December, 1876, 
resigned, with the entire cabinet. In Decem- 
ber, 1877, however, he was again called upon 
to take the Department of the Interior in the 
cabinet of M. Dufaure. 

_ Say, Jean Baptiste Lfon, the new Minister 
of Finance, was born in 1826. He was the 
grandson of the distinguished political econo- 
mist, Jean Baptiste Say. Under the Empire 
Léon Say published a number of works on 
political economy, and bitterly attacked the 
financial administration of Baron Haussmann, 
the Prefect of the Seine. After the overthrow 
of the Empire, in 1870, he heartily indorsed the 
Republic; and as administrator of the railroads 
of the Nord took an active-part in the pro- 
visioning of Paris during the investment of 
that city. In 1871 he was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly from the Seine, and took his 


place in the Left Centre. In June, 1871, he 
was appointed Prefect of the Department of 
Seine, and in December of the same year Min- 
ister of Finance, which position he retained 
until the resignation of M. Thiers, in May, 1873. 
He now became one of the ablest defenders of 
the Republic in the Assembly; and on March 
10, 1875, again entered the cabinet as Minister 
of Finance. He retained this position in the 


cabinet of M. Dufaure, of March 9, 1876, and. 


also in that of Jules Simon, of December 13, 
1876; but resigned, with the latter ministry, in 
May, 1877. Wpon the formation of a Repub- 
lican cabinet by Dufaure, in December, 1877, he 
was again appointed Minister of Finance. 

WappineTon, Witu1Am HeEnrI, was born in 
Paris, of English parents, in 1826. He studied 
in the University of Cambridge; and having 
returned to France, he devoted himself to the 
study of numismatics, being in possession of an 
independent fortune, and in 1869 was elected 
a member of the Academy. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly from the 
Aisne; and in 1873 was, for a few days, Min- 
ister of Instruction. In 1874 President Mac- 
Mahon offered him a portfolio, which he re- 
fused, in order not to separate himself from his 
friends of the Left Centre. In 1876 he was 
elected to the Senate from the Aisne; and in 
M. Dufaure’s cabinet of March 9, 1876, was 
appointed Minister of Instruction, and retained 
this position under Jules Simon, but retired in 
March, 1877. In December, 1877, he became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Freyornet, Cartes Louis pE SAULOES DE, 
was born November 14, 1828. He received his 
education in the Polytechnic School, and held 
various positions under the Empire. He wasa 
delegate to the Government of National De- 
fense at Tours, in 1870; and in 1876 was elect- 
ed Senator from the Seine. In the Senate he 
voted with the Republicans; and in Decem- 
ber, 1877, was appointed Minister of Public 
Works. 

Barpovux, Acfénor, was born January 15, 
1830. He is a distinguished lawyer, and in 
1871 was elected to the National Assembly. 
He was for a time, in 1875, Under-Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Justice; in 1876 was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies from Puy- 
de-Déme; and in December, 1877, was ap- 
pointed Minister of Education. 

TEISSERENO DE Bort, PrerrE EpMonp, was 
born in 1814; was elected a Deputy in 1846, a 
member of the National Assembly in 1871, 
and a Senator for Haute-Vienne in 1876. He 
was Minister.of Agriculture and Commerce 
from April, 1872, to May, 1873; again from 
March, 1876, to May, 1877, and was appointed 
to this office a third time in December, 1877. 

General Bort, the Minister of War in M. Du- 
faure’s cabinet, was bornin 1819. He has been 
since 1854, almost uninterruptedly, Marshal 
MacMahon’s adjutant, and accompanied him in 
the campaigns in the Orimea, Algeria, and 
Italy. In 1869 he became chief of staff of the 
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National Guards of the Seine, but soon returned 
to Algeria. In the war with Germany he was 
chief of staff of the Army of the Loire, and 
together with General de Paladines conducted 
the battle of Coulmiers. When the insurrec- 
tion of the Commune broke out, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon appointed him chief of staff of the Army 
of Paris, and in this position he remained until 
1878. He then became General Barail’s chief of 
cabinet, and as such took part in the preparation 
of the new army organization law of June, 1873. 
Upon the retirement of General Barail, he be- 
came the commander of the 12th Infantry Di- 
vision, and shortly after chief of staff to the 
Governor of Paris, In this position he re- 
mained until called to the Ministry of War. 

Poruvuav, Lovis Prerre ALExis, who was ap- 
pointed Minister of the Navy in 1877, held this 
position in 1875. (See ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA 
for 1875, page 322.) 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The 
15th annual Convocation of the Free Church 
of England was held at Spa Fields, London, 
beginning June 20th. An opening address 
was made by the presiding bishop, the Rev. 
Dr. Price, in which the speaker gave a 
general view of the state of the Evangelical 
and Ritualistic parties in the Church of Eng- 
land, and discussed the necessity of pushing 
forward the work of the Free Church. In re- 
viewing the course of the Free Church during 
the year preceding, the bishop referred to the 
visit of Bishop Cridge, of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, to England, and the service he 
had rendered in connection with the meeting 
of the Convocation of 1876, and the consecra- 
tion of the two bishops of the Free Church. 
By this consecration, the ministry of the Free 
Church had been raised to the level of other 
Episcopal Churches, not excepting that of 
the Church of England, conferring upon it an 
authority which even High-Churchmen could 
not afford to deny; not that the ministry of 
the Free Church should be considered one whit 
more valid than it was before, for the validity 
of the Christian ministry did not depend on 
any Episcopal consecration, but on a Divine ap- 
pointment; nevertheless, the consecration was 
supposed to have put the ministers of the Free 
Church in a more advantageous position to do 
their work, and should therefore be regarded 
with interest. The relations between the Free 
Church of England and the Reformed Episcopal 
Ohurch were discussed. A correspondence 
which had been carried on between the two 
Churches, through their representatives, was 
read, after which the following resolution, re- 
ported by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Convocation, having heard the 
correspondence with the Rev. M. B. Smith, president 
of the standing committee of the General Council ot 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, and referring to the 
Articles of Union solemnly agreed iy by the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church and the Free Church ot 
England, severally, as set forth in the Appendix to 
the “ Journal of the Second Council of the Reformed 
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Episcopal Church” (p. 25), while cordially admit- 
ting the full and perfect right of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church to establish itself in Great Britain and 
Ireland, or elsewhere, nevertheless deeply deplores 
even an appearance of division and rivalry between 
two ecclesiastical bodies so thoroughly one in-the 
eee work of evangelization, in the maintenance of 
rotestant Christian principles, and in Church order 
and discipline ; and would earnestly and prayerfully 
suggest to the governing authority of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church to consider whether it would not 
be promotive at once of the greater usefulness of the 
two Churches and the advancement of religion. in 
the spheres of their several operations, so to ar- 
range that they might form in each country but one 
ecclesiastical organization. And further, this Con- 
vocation would suggest, with a view to this desirable 
end, that a joint committee or delegation of the two 
bodies might be empowered to meet and consider 
the subject, and present a report thereon to the gov- 
erning authorities of the two Churches. 


FRIENDS. The 200th meeting of the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting of Friends was held in 
the Devonshire Meeting-House, Bishopsgate, 
London, beginning May 238d. At the. pre- 
liminary sitting of the lately enlarged meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, several ministers 
were set free for fields of foreign religious 
service, among them Mr. Isaac Sharp, who 
proposed to undertake a long missionary jour; 
ney to South Africa, Madagascar, and other 
distant parts. The yearly meeting was at- 
tended by ministers from America and Ireland. 
Epistles were presented from the yearly meet- 
ing in Ireland, and from eleven yearly meetings 
in America. These epistles gave accounts of 
the educational operations as well as of the 
direct religious affairs of the meetings. Some 
of them reported a large increase of mem- 
bership. They contained full accounts of the 
work of the Friends among the Indians. In 
North Carolina, it was stated, the yearly meet- 
ing had doubled its numbers since the war, 
but help was required for the erection of school 
and meeting houses. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider whether anything could be 
done by Friends in England to help in this 
purpose. The statistical statements showed 
that the present number of members of the 
Society in England was 14,441, of whom 7,490 
were female and 6,951 were male members. 
The increase during the year had been 188. A 
larger number of. members had been received 
by ‘“convincement” than in any year since 
returns had been made, and probably, it was 
said, than in any year during the last half 
century. Several closed meeting-houses had 
been reopened, as the result of Friends being 
appointed to attend the meetings in them, re- 
sulting in the gathering of attendants and the 
addition of several members to the Society. 
This, it is remarked, was a mode of action 
which at one time would have been thought to 
show an unwarrantable dependence on human 
arrangement. The conclusion was drawn from 
a comparison of the statistics of the body for 
several years past, that it had fully overcome 
the tendency toward decline it had so long 
manifested, and was now increasing; but ‘‘it 
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was equally evident that less prominence was 
given to some of the views which had con- 
ferred a distinct character upon the body.” 
The number of marriages in accordance with 
the usages of the Society had been above the 
average. The reports made at the school con- 
ference showed that the 12 public schools of 
the meeting had been attended by 620 boys, 
and 425 girls, making a total of 1,045 pupils, 
The expenditure at Ackworth, the largest 
school, had been £2,890, or £9 19s. 10d. per 
scholar. The London Tract Association re- 
ported that it had sold 64,645 tracts, and 48,- 
757 leaflets, and distributed gratuitously 22,- 
235 tracts, and: 18,105 leaflets, making a total 
of 8,111,005 tracts and leaflets distributed since 
the formation of the Society. Reports from 
branch societies were also presented. A prop- 
osition from the quarterly meeting at Durham, 
that the yearly meeting should impress upon 
the various meetings the necessity of instruct- 
ing their members in the principles of the 
Society, with a document which accompanied 
it, setting forth certain doctrines and views, 
excited discussion. The necessity for instruct- 
ing the members of the Society was fully ad- 
mitted, but the issuing of anything which might 
be construed into a ‘‘ Confession of Faith ” was 
strongly opposed. It was decided simply to 
draw up 4 minute, recommending to the meet- 
ings the general instruction of their members. 
A diseussion also took place on the subject of 
‘* General Meetings,” which partake of the char- 
acter of revival meetings, and of the practice 
of singing at such meetings, but no conelusions 
were reached. The fact is mentioned that a 
young man rose during one of the meetings 
and sang a hymn as a solo, and that no notice 
was taken of the irregularity. Epistles were 
read from Friends in Syria, New Zealand, Vic- 
toria, and Tasmania. A statement was made 
of the work in Madagascar by a Friend who 
had labored in that island for 10 years. The 
sum of £5,000 had been spent during the year 
in foreign missions, of which £4,000 had been 
devoted to Madagascar. In Bulgaria, 4,769 
houses had been built by Friends, besides a 
number of school-houses, and 9,800 persons 
had had seeds supplied to them. A special 
meeting was held on temperance. 

The 9th biennial First-day School Confer- 
ence of Friends (Orthodox) in America met at 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 13th. Delegates 
were present from 10 of the 12 yearly meet- 
ings of the United States and Canada, besides 
a considerable number of visitors from distant 
States. Charles F. Ooffin, of Indiana, was 
chosen president, but declined to serve, and 
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Dr. James E. Rhoades, of Philadelphia, was 
chosen in his stead. The statistical reports of 
the First-day schools of the Society were in- 
complete; but it appeared that when the last 
official returns were received, the number of 
scholars was 32,844, with an average attend- 
ance of 19,768, and that the schools were con- 
ducted by 2,895 officers and teachers. More 
than one-half of the scholars were children of 
members of the Society. The schools are offi- 
cially recognized as a department of Church 
work by all the yearly meetings, except that 
of Philadelphia, where they are conducted in- 
dependently of the Society. The report of the 
treasurer showed that his receipts had been 
$335.08, and his expenditures $330.25. The 
First-day school work had been rapidly de- 
veloped in England during the last 30 years. 
When the first Conference was held at Bir- 
mingham, in 1847, only 12 schools were re- 
ported, with an aggregate attendance of 2,000 
scholars; now the number of scholars was 
19,000, an increase of 2,000 having been made 
during the year. The English schools partook 
more of the nature of mission-schools than of 
Sunday-schools operating within the Church, 
and gave attention to young men and women, 
rather than to children. 

An Educational Convention of the Ortho- 
dox Friends of America was held at Baltimore, 
Md., December 21st and 22d. The principal 
educational institutions of the Society, and all 
the yearly meetings of the continent, were 
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Francis 8. King, of Maryland, presided. The 
object of the meeting was to discuss the 
means of giving greater unity of purpose and 
concentration to the educational efforts of the 
Society, and the method of avoiding the ex- 
cessive diffusion of energies which was in 
danger of taking place under the independent 
action of the yearly meetings. The Convention 
had also in view the provision to be made for 
the education of the children of the new mem- 
bers who were being rapidly added to the 
Society in the South and West. A standing 
committee was appointed, to consider the sub- 
ject of education, as affecting the Society of 
Friends, to whom was also referred the 
question of establishing a permanent Board 
of Education, and appointing a permanent 
general secretary. The committee was em- 
powered to call another conference during next 
year. A committee was also appointed to pre- 
pare an address embodying the conclusions 
of the conference. The subject of establishing 
a college for young women, of the grade of 
Hanerford College, was favorably considered. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS AND DIS- 
COVERY. The year has been an unsuccessful 
one for explorers, Several of the numerous 
expeditions which have ventured into the un- 
known parts of Africa have succumbed to the 
triple dangers of those fatal regions. The fate 
of the German expedition to the west coast of 
Africa, and the mishaps which have befallen 
the Marquis Antinori’s enterprise, are new 
illustrations of the rule that the nearly invari- 
able record of expeditions sent out for definite 
purposes, and equipped by wealthy associa- 
tions, is one of disappointment and disaster. 
The only brilliant discovery to chronicle is the 
identification by Stanley of the Congo with the 
Lualaba; this was first theoretically affirmed 
five years ago. The barbaric countries which 
Antinori and Largeau are endeavoring to pen- 
etrate will probably remain closed to inter- 
course, by the ferocity and fanaticism of their 
inhabitants, long after a highroad of commerce 
shall have been opened through the lands of 
the cannibal savages who harassed Stanley’s 
march and hourly menaced his life. The 
knowledge of the great natural resources of 
inner Africa will, no doubt, cause in time the 
replacement of the inhuman slave system by a 
rational method of commercial intercourse. 
The aggressions and subjugations effected by 
Russia in Central Asia, in the name of civiliza- 
tion, have benefited science, in opening up to 
investigation regions of high interest to the 
ethnologist and to the physical geographer. 
There is reason to expect that Weyprecht’s 
notion of Arctic stations for simultaneous ob- 
‘servations will be realized, not through official 
organization, but through the solidarity which 
is customary among scientific investigators. 
The first results of this method of research 
will probably be collected by Lieutenant Weyp- 
recht himself, and the Howgate Polar Colony. 

The Norwegian deep-sea sounding expedi- 
tion continued its hydrographical researches 
during the summer of 1877 in the same vessel, 
the Voringen, under Captain Wille, with Pro- 
fessor Mohn as naturalist. They sailed from 
Tromsé on the 14th of July, and first took three 
cross-sections of soundings off Fuglé, latitude 
71°, with a greatest depth at the northeast limit 
of a submarine bay, which abuts on the steep 
bank outside Vesteraalen and Loffoden. They 
next sailed to Jan Mayen. The transition from 
the Gulf Stream to the Polar current was 
found to be exceedingly abrupt. In the chart of 
Jan Mayen, following the surveys of Zorgdrager 
and Scoresby, the only inaccuracy of impor- 
tance is that the island is placed by half a degree 
of longitude too far to the east. The height 
of. the Beerenberg was found to be 5,886 
feet. They sounded in 1,032 fathoms, seven 
miles northwest of the island. The expedition 


returned to Bergen on August 28d. The pro- 
gramme for 1878 is to examine the region be- 
tween North Cape, Jan Mayen, and to the north 
of Spitzbergen, with, perhaps, a trip eastward 
toward Nova Zembla, in order to determine 
the isothermal line of 0° at the bottom, which 
is taken to be the limit of the codfish. 

The curious phenomenon which has been ob- 
served,thatthe minimum of temperature is found 
at a certain depth below the surface, while the 
water at the bottom is again warmer—as, for 
instance, in the outer part of the West Fiord, 
where the surface temperature is 45.7°, in 60 
fathoms depth 38.8°, and in 140 fathoms, 10 
fathoms from the bottom, 41°—is ascribed to 
the action of the winter cold upon the water; 
the water is chilled at the surface in winter 
and sinks, this action ceasing when warm 
weather comes, and the surface waters are 
warmed and rendered lighter. This phenom- 
enon is observable all along the coast, and 
can be detected with Negretti and Zambra’s 
deep-sea thermometer. The deepest sounding 
was in 1,710 fathoms off Vesteraalen, latitude 
70°, longitude 6° 15’ E. At this depth ani- 
mal life is scarce. A specimen of the Umbel- 
lularia has been taken. The boundary line 
between a bottom temperature above and one 
below 82° lies, between latitude 65° and the 
Arctic Circle, as far west as 5° 80’ E.; beyond 
the Arctic Circle there is a curvature toward 
the coast; farther north it is only 5 to 10 
geographical miles off the coast of the islands 
of Loffoden and Vesteraalen. Here the north- 
ern edge of the bank is very steep, and falls 
rapidly toward the deep part of the Arctic 
Ocean. Out at sea the isothermal plane of 82° 
is found at very different depths in different 
latitudes: in the channel between Faroe and 
Shetland, in 800 fathoms; between Iceland and 
Norway, 400 fathoms; between Jan Mayen 
and Norway, 580 fathoms, omy again to the 
westward. Near the coast the level of 32° is 
considerably higher. 

Lieutenant, Weyprecht and Count Wilczek 
intend undertaking an Arctic expedition, and 
contemplate an absence of about twelve months. 
They will establish their station for observa- 
tions in one of the northern havens of Nova 
Zembla. They recommend establishing half a 
dozen other stations for comparative observa- 
tions at points around the North Pole, not 
difficult of approach, between latitude 71° and 
80° N., as on Spitzbergen; on one of the new 
Siberian islands near the mouth of the Lena; 
at Maguire’s wintering station near Point Bar- 
row; at Upernavik in West Greenland; and on 
the west coast of Greenland, with a subsidiary 
station in Norwegian Finmark. It would be 
also of the highest importance to establish sta- 
tions, or at least one, near the South Pole for 
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simultaneous observations. Synchronous obser- 
vations on the Arctic and Antarctic borders 
would help much to clear up the subject of 
terrestrial magnetism and the theory of the 
aurora borealis; important meteorological 
facts might also be gathered. The other sci- 
ences might not be advanced by simultaneous 
observations, though much valuable research in 
geography, natural history, and physical sci- 
ence would be conducted at each of the sta- 
tions, 

W. Lord Watts, an Englishman, took a sledg- 
ing journey, in 1876, across the Vatna Jékull, 
the vast glacial tract in Iceland, 3,000 square 
miles in extent, by a course nearly coinciding 
with the meridian 17° 20’ W. longitude. It 
is a plateau, all the valleys being filled with 
ice. There is every indication that this vast 
glacier is constantly rising; and the view that 
it is encroaching on the outer country, both to 
the north and south, is confirmed by Mr. Watts. 
There is every reason to believe that the interior 
of Greenland is also one vast, impenetrable 
glacier, which is growing in the same manner. 

Although the desired government donation, 
for the equipment of a polar colony after Cap- 
tain Howgate’s plan, was not granted by Con- 
gress, nevertheless the pioneer expedition, fitted 
out by the private subscriptions of Captain 
Howgate and others, set sail on the 16th of 
August in the stanch schooner Florence, of 53 
tons burden, 64 feet long, with 19 feet beam, 
end drawing 7 feet of water. The proposition 
brought before the last session of the 44th 
Congress was for an appropriation of $50,000 
to provide for one or more expeditions to the 
polar regions, and to establish a temporary col- 
ony at some point near the shore of Lady 
Franklin Straits. The present expedition, in 
the whaling vessel Florence, intends to push up 
to Cumberland Island, or some point beyond, 
and there to go into winter-quarters, after 
making up a cargo of whalebone and oil. 
The promoter of the scheme, Captain H. W. 
Howgate, of the United States Signal Service, 
started with the expedition. The ship’s officers 
are: Captain George E. Tyson, master ; William 
Sisson, first mate; Dennison Burroughs, second 
mate; Eleazor Cone, steward; the crew con- 
sists of six men. Orray Taft Sherman and 
Ludwig Kumlien accompany tHe expedition, 
the first as photographer and meteorologist, the 
latter as naturalist. The Signal Service Bureau 
have furnished instruments for meteorological 
observations. The wintering station is to be 
known as the Howgate Polar Colony. They 
are provided with food to last for a year. The 
plan is to establish a series of stations, with 
abundant supplies and within communication- 
distance from each other, extending northward, 
each nearer one serving as a base from which 
the advance is to be made_to the one next 
beyond, or, if necessary, as a goal of retreat. 
The colonists, while becoming acclimated and 
experienced in Arctic life, shall, at the same 
time, be making the meteorological, zodlogical, 
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and geological researches, which are really the 
chief benefits to be gained from Arctic explora- 
tion. Captain Tyson is an old whaler, and was 
a member of the ill-starred Polaris expedition. 
These pioneer colonists are to engage the ser- 
vices of some dozen Esquimaux families, to 
provide a supply of native clothing and of the 
best dogs for sledges. As the ice breaks in the 
summer, the Florence is to run over to Disco 
and transfer the explorers and the stores to the 
vessel, which, it is expected, will be there in 
June to meet them, and which shall convey 
them to Lady Franklin Straits. The prophy- 
lactic on which Captain Tyson relies is plenty 
of fresh blood. The combined raft and sledge, 
invented by Commodore Ammen, is expected 
to do good service in explorations; balloons 
will probably be tried for reconnoitring pur- 
poses. : 
Thomas A. Barry, a whaler, reports that 
while wintering in Hudson’s Bay in 1876-’77, he 
fell in with a party of Esquimaux, who told a 
story of a company of white men coming 
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among them many years ago, while they were 
settled at Cape Inglefield, who afterward per- 
ished of cold and famine. They showed some 
relics of the lost voyagers, among which were 
spoons marked with the crest of Sir John 
Franklin. They offered to conduct the whalers 
to the spot where these last survivors of the 
Erebus and Terror were buried, with their 
books and papers, beneath mounds of stones, on 
Cape Inglefield. Mr. Barry is expected to start, 
in the spring of 1878, in charge of an expedition 
for the recovery of the records of the Franklin 
expedition, upon the information thus unex- 
pectedly obtained. 

Selah Merrill, of the American Palestine 
Exploring Expedition, speaks with admiration 
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of the fertility of the country east of the Jor- 
dan. The Gilead hills are well wooded, and' 
occasionally covered with dense and ancient 
forests. The wadis YAbis and Ajlun are in a 
fine state of cultivation, and rich in orchards of 
walnut, olive, and fruit of all kinds. Wadi 
Ajlun, the larger valley, contains four flourish- 
ing villages, and is sprinkled in every direction 
with flour-mills. He saw, also, a great number 
of deserted mills, many of which were aban- 
doned on account of the depredations of the 
Arabs. The wide plateau stretching eastward 
from the Lake of Tiberias to the Lejah, and 
southward to .Gerash,-is a natural wheat-field. 
The country south of Bozrah and east of Ge- 
rash is full of ruined towns; into this fertile 
but dangerous neighborhood numerous settlers 
have recently migrated. The deserted plains 
in this region could produce vast quantities of 
the finest wheat. Along the course of the 
Zerka are the remains of an elaborate system 
of irrigation ; this valley is under cultivation to 
a considerable extent. The whole east valley 
of the Jordan is capable of irrigation from the 
river: somewhat over half of the valley, 
which contains as much as 180 square miles of 
rich arable land, is now reached by irrigating 
canals; though portions of it are uncultivated, 
and covered by a luxuriant growth of thistles 
and weeds. The plains of Cele-Syria, along 
the Leontes, and those in the valley of the 
Orontes, could also, without great difficulty, be 
transformed from deserts into gardens. Some 
of the tribes in the upper Jordan valley till 
their own land, but the more aristocratic Bed- 
ouins employ fellahin laborers for all work. 
Large numbers of Christians go from Es Salt to 
the Zerka every year to cultivate the land on 
shares, receiving each a pair of shoes and the 
seed, while they furnish their labor and all the 
cattle, tools, and men, and their maintenance; 
the share received is only one-quarter of the 
produce. The labors of the American Palestine 
Exploring Expedition were discontinued at the 
close of the season of 1877, and its members 
have left the field. 

The British survey of Palestine was con- 
tinued during the year, under the direction of 
Lieutenant Kitchener. The war did not inter- 
fere with their operations, although they were 
kept under constant military surveillance by 
the jealous Turkish Government. They com- 
menced at Haifa, completing the chart of the 
Acca plain, and filling in the line of levels be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Sea of Galilee 
as far east as Mejdele From Haifa they changed 
their base to Tiberias, Safed, Meiron, and Taiyi- 
beh, successively. The levels determined ex- 
tended over 853 miles. The depression of the Sea 
of Galilee is found to be 682.544 feet below the 
Mediterranean, which is 40 or 50 feet lower 
than has been supposed. The plane of the 
Dead Sea is over 600 feet lower, being 1,292 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. This 
fall of 600 feet is nearly even throughout the 
length of the Jordan, which has, however, two 
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rapids. The deepest depression of the Jordan 
valley is some 1,300 feet below the plane of 
the Mediterranean. 

The popular topographical names are care- 
fully recorded, and studied with the view of 
detecting their etymological descent from the 
Biblical names; and where a modern name re- 
sembles a name mentioned in the Scriptures, 
while the location and description of the site 
also correspond, the identity is considered - 
established, the double induction furnishing a 
strong and clinching proof. The modern names 
are noted by an Arab secretary, from the lips 
of the peasants and guides, and up to the be- 
ginning of this year 6,000 were collected and 
translated. In all, 150 identifications are pro- 
posed by Lieutenant Conder for Biblical sites 
not previously identified. The relics of Egyptian, 
Samaritan, early Christian, Talmudic, and Cru- 
sader’s geographical names also are thought to 
have been, or have been, detected ; for instance, 
Koloniyeh for Colonia, Burjmus for Pergamos, 
Kiustil for Castellum, Sinjil for St. Gilles, Bar- 
déwil for Baldwin, Dastrey for district. In 
Philistia there is found a Hatteh, and, in the 
centre of the country, also the Kefr Hatteh, 
which may have their names from the Hittites, 
whose dominion once stretched to the borders 
of Egypt. The Avim, who dwelt in walled 
towns, may have left their name to Beit Avma, 
on the borders of Philistia, where the ruins of 
great flint walls are still seen. 

Colonel Macgregor and Captain Lockwood, 
in a journey across Khuzistan and Baluchistan 
to India, made the following interesting dis- 
coveries. They passed within 40 miles of an 
active, snow-capped volcano, lying south of 
Sistan. It is the Kuh Taftan, mentioned from 
hearsay by Major Lovett, which is situated in 
the unexplored Sarhad Mountains, north of 
Bampur and extending to the Afghan boundary. 
Their report confirms the existence of a great 
mountain range running westward of Lake Sis- 
tan, and observed three lesser ranges parallel 
with the southern bend of the Helmund. The 
strange fact was noticed that the three rivers, 
the Mashkid, Lura, and Budur, become lost in 
depressions in the desert, called hamuns, and do 
not unite with one another, nor have any con- 
nection with the great Sistan swamp. 

The Russian Governor-General of Turkistan 
dispatched a military force, in the summer of 
1876, into the mountains south of Khokand, for 
the purpose of bringing into subjection the 
troublesome Kara Kirghiz. This expedition 
was accompanied by a scientific corps, which 
had an opportunity of surveying and studying 
the plateau of the Alai, which extends along 
the course of the Kizyl-Su, affluent of the 
Amu-Daria, and which is the principal resort 
of the Kara Kirghiz. Colonel Kostenko col- 
lected the geographical notes, and Messrs. Bons- 
dorf and Oshonin were intrusted with the 
astronomical and barometrical labor and with 
the natural history department respectively. 
Their route was along the Gulsha River, on 
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high mountain ledges, then across the Kizyl- 
Kurt mountains, and through the Archat defile 
to the pass over the Archat mountains (10,300 
feet), which leads to the Alai steppe. On the 
other side the road was crossed by the Kizyl-Su 
River (two-thirds of a mile in width). The 
plain was covered with feather-grass and a 
grass called kipetz, which is excellent fodder. 
They crossed the trans-Alai range by the Kizyl- 
Yart pass (11,700 feet). They visited the 
Kara-Kul lake, 48 miles distant from the foot 
of the mountains; it consists of two bodies of 
water connected by a narrow channel, and has 
a length of 22 versts and a width transversely 
through the connecting strait of 17 versts; it 
contains many islands and promontories; the 
water is cool, with a bitter taste. There is no 
outlet; rain seldom falls, yet there is a singular 
rise in the water about once a week. Oolonel 
Kostenko set out from this lake for the Riang- 
Kul lake in the Sari-Kul district toward Kash- 
gar, journeying by the Ala-Baital defile, and 
along the Uzbel-Su to the Uzbel pass (12,500 
feet), from which, to the eastward, a range of 
towering mountains closes the view, whose 
summits appeared to be 25,000 or 26,000 feet 
high; this is, undoubtedly, the range seen by 
Hayward and mentioned by Yule. It lay about 
53 miles beyond the Uzbel pass and 40 miles 
nearer than Kashgar. Humboldt also affirmed 
the existence of a meridional range, which he 
called the Bolor mountains, east of the Pamir, 
but later travelers have denied its existence. 
‘He was not able to reach the Sari-Kul on 
account of the failure of his provisions. The 
Pamir is limited on the north by the trans-Alai 
mountains, which have the appearance of a 
grand, white-crested wall. The land beyond, 
which is very elevated, rises toward a central 
point, and is crossed in all directions by moun- 
tain ranges, some snow-capped and some not, 
and none of them rising much above the adja- 
cent plains and valleys, which are very narrow, 
and run in all directions. The whole region is 
barren, with only small patches of succulent 
grass along the edges of the mountain streams. 
The ground in the Pamir is covered in spots 
with a glistening coat of magnesium. Traces 
of many wild animals were observed, but the 
arkhara (Ovis Poli), which, a few years ago, 
was very plentiful, seems to have become ex- 
tinct, though the ground was everywhere cov- 
ered with the huge horns of these animals. 
The tracks observed were those of horses, goats, 
wolves, and deer. Eagles, kites, and red- 
beaked crows were among the birds met with. 
The Pamir is frequented by pastoral nomads. 
The climate is excessively severe and the at- 
mosphere oppressively rare, even in summer; 
in this season the days are exceedingly hot, but 
the nights frosty. Exploring the Tuz-Altyn 
Daria, the curious pheno m was observed 
that its head-stream nin aeadonds the source 
also of another river flowing in an opposite 
direction. This other stream is called the 
Tero-Agar, and flows into the Muk-Su, a con- 


siderable river. The mountains by which this 
stream passes are covered with snow over two- 
thirds of their height. Whether the Kyzil-Su 
or the Muk-Su is the more considerable of the 
two confluents which form the Surkhab, he was 
unable to determine. 

Captain Kurapatkin left Osch (Ferghanah) on 
the last of July, 1876, intending to cross to 
Kashgar by the Terek-Davan (12,000 feet), but 
was attacked and wounded by the Kara Kir- 
ghiz near Gulcha, and was obliged to return to 
Osch. Starting again on the 19th of October, 
he passed the Terek-Davan, and, arriving in 
Kashgar, he was arrested, but was again set at 
liberty after three days. He followed the 
course of the Kashgar-Daria as far as Aksu. 
The country is cultivated within 70 kilometres 
of Kashgar. In the large villages of Faizabad, 
Hanarik, and Artush, an excellent cloth, called 
matta, is manufactured, which is exported to 
the amount of 1,000,000 rubles yearly. The 
Kashgar-Daria is bordered on both sides by 
forests of a kind of poplar ( Populus diversi- 
JSolia), 18 or 14 feet high, and growing thick 
together. Tamarisks are also plentiful. The 
soil is everywhere impregnated with salt. He 
passed through a rocky and sandy desert to 
arrive at Kurla, a town of considerable impor- 
tance, which is not down on any of the maps, 
although Karashar, an insignificant village, is 
marked on all the maps. Kashgar was for- 
merly called Altishar, or the land of six towns, 
and now, since the taking of Kurla, bears the 
name of Djitishar, or the land of seven towns, 
which are Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten, Aksu, 
Utsh-Turfan, Kutsha, and Kurla. The country 
is fertile, but exhausted by the recent wars. 
The people are a mixed race of Utgurs, Turks, 
Arabs, and Chinese, grafted on an Eranian 
stock. The Eranian type is noticeable at Kho- 
ten, Yarkand, and Kashgar, but is completely 
lost in Aksu, Kutsha, and Kurla; in Sari-Kul 
are found, among the Galchas, many blondes 
with blue eyes. 

Colonel Prjevalsky has visited Lob- Nor, 
passing through the valley of the Tekes, and 
crossing the Tian-Shan to Kurla, by a defile 
nearly opposite the town. He was kept under 
arrest here for 11 days. The country is full 
of the poplars seen by Kurapatkin, and men- 
tioned above, on each side of the Tarim. He 
met with a village of icthyophagists, of Kal- 
muk origin, who called themselves Lob-Nortsi, 
south of Lake Lob. The lake he describes as 
an immense marsh, covered and surrounded 
with reeds, with spots of open water here and 
there in the middle. The desert has the same 
character around the lake as along the valley. 
He killed a tiger near the lake, and hunted the 
wild camel.. About 120 miles south of Lob- 
Nor was a range which is called the Altyn- 
Tag; it rises to a height of over 10,000 Rus- 
sian feet, and seems to be formed by the out- 
lying spurs of an important central chain which 
was not visible. The camels were killed in this 
region; they were of about the same height 
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as the tame ones, but their hair was shorter 
and thicker. Prjevalsky intended, after re- 
maining a while on the Kunge, the right-hand 
affluent of the Ili, to strike out for Thibet from 
Kuldja, passing through Chinese territory. 

Gregor N. Potanin, another Russian travel- 
er, made a journey through the Altai moun- 
tains in the autumn of 1876. Starting fromthe 
Zaisan post, he reached Bulun-Tokhoi in 17 
days; following the eastern shore of the Uli- 
ungur lake, and crossing the deep and rapid 
Black Irtish at Durbeljin, he reached the Kran 
on the 29th of August, where the grain had 
already been harvested and hoar-frosts had set 
in. The valley of the Kran furnishes the Kir- 
ghiz with corn, and also produces opium, Af- 
ter some trouble with the Chinese authorities 
of the town of Tulta and with the priests of 
the neighboring monastery of Phara-Sume, the 
party proceeded through the valley of the Kan- 
dagatai, and crossed the Altai by the pass of 
Urmogaity (9,000 feet), which is south of the 
Jamaty pass. They came across a mountain 
lake, the Dann-Kul, which gives rise to the Ku- 
tan, an affluent of the river Kobdo. They met 
with Kise Kirghiz, who had first crossed the 
Altai seven years before, as far as the Ta] Nor, 
which is within three or four days’ march from 
thetown of Kobdo. The country east of the 
Urmogaity is a hilly table-land, containing many 
lakes, which descends to the east in terraces sep- 
arated by mountain ranges. The last of these, 
running north and south, divides the valley of 
the Dyaliun river, which flows into the Buyan- 
tu, from the valley in which is situated the 
town of Kobdo. This range was passed by the 
Teretky-asu pass (10,000 feet). A route survey 
was made, with determinations of three latitudes 
and numerous altitudes. The party spent the 
winter in Kobdo. They set out again toward 
the end of March, 1877, the baggage being sent 
direct to Lan-chow. Messrs. Potanin and Ra- 
failof took the road to Hami over the Ektag 
Altai range, by way of the Ulan Daban pass, 
and by Barkul. From Hami they passed north- 
ward, crossing the Tian-Shan by the pass over 
which Sosnovsky had previously gone, and 
then, turning to the east, they skirted the east- 
ern prolongation of the Tian-Shan, which 
range is covered by perpetual snow ; and then 
turning their course northward again, they 
traversed the Gobi desert, striking the Adjai- 
Vogdo, a spur of the Altai mountains, which 
they crossed by the Kernuru-Davan pass, be- 
tween the valleys of the Saksa and Tsitsirin- 
Gol; then crossing the Taimir-Ola chain, they 
reached Uliassutai on the 25th of July. A large 
collection of the flora of the Altai and Tian- 
Shan was made; the flora of the plains, howev- 
er, was found to be excessively meagre. The 
next excursion was to be to the sources of the 
Yenisei, lakes Kossogol and Ubsa, and then, by 
way of the Chui river, to Biisk. 

M. de Ujfalvy, of Hungarian birth, a profess- 
or in the Lyceum Henri IV. in Paris, a schol- 
ar profoundly versed in the ethnography and 
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linguistics of Asiatic races, is engaged in a pro- 
longed study of the region which was the cra- 
dle of our race. He intends to visit Bokhara, 
Khokand, Kashgar, and the Pamir. During 
& sojourn in Russia he has studied some inter- 
esting peoples of the Magyar type, the largest 
of which tribes are the Bashkirs. He was 
greatly interested in the Galchas of the valley 
of Sarafshan, who differ materially from the 
Tadshiks. The Galchas, the inhabitants of Ka- 
rategin, Darvas, Shinyan, and Badakshan, as 
well as the dwellers on the Sari-Kul, are all 
of Eranian origin; they are the descendants 
of the trans-Oxanian tribes, which, isolated in 
inaccessible mountain valleys, have preserved 
the pure Aryan type from the earliest times. 
By the account of the abbé Desgodin, who, 
in the quality of a missionary, has had excep- 
tional opportunities to study the geography 
of Thibet, the identity of the Yarkio-tsangpo 
with the Brahmaputra is confirmed. The head 
of the Irrawaddy cannot be above latitude 30° 
N. He thinks that the Himalayas cannot ex- 
tend farther east than longitude 94° or 95° E., 
beyond which limit two chains, which run to 
the extremity of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
commence in latitude 84° or 35° N., between 
the Kinsha and Lan-tsang, and the Jatter and 
the Lu-tze rivers. Between 28° and 29° N. 
latitude, a tributary joins the Lu-tze, which is 
marked on no map except Delisle’s; it is called 
the Oo-kio, and rises about 31° N. latitude. 
The Lan-tsang or Mekong rises in the Kuen- 
Lun range near Koko-Nor, latitude 83° or 84° 
N. The Thibetans are not allowed to transport 
their salt into Yunnan beyond a certain bounda- 
ry, where they aremet by Yunnanese merchants. 
The boundary between Yunnan and the domin- 
ion of Lhasa is at the water-parting between the 
Lan-tsang-kiang and the Kinsha-kiang. There 
are mines of silver, mercury, and iron along 
the Lan-tsang. Fine forests of cypress, of 
which there are two species, which covered 
the mountains, are being fast cut down since 
the Chinese conquest, as this wood is in great 
request in China. The fauna of these moun- 
tains is very rich. By the account of an old 
lama, the Tsangpo or Sanpu rises nearthe 
Tso-ma-pang lakes, in the west of the province 
of Ngari, by the frontiers of the tribe of sav- 
ages called the Lhopa. <A few day’s marches 
east of Lhasa the river takes a long bend, turn- 
ing its course to the southward, and traversing 
the district of Hia-Yul, in Thibet, a well-peo- 
led and fertile region, governed by the Kalun 
Dowie of Lhasa. Its course through this coun- 
try is between steep rocks, which are passed 
only by rope-ladders. It then enters the Lhopa 
country, which lies to the southward of Hia- 
Yul, and after some distance it falls into a val- 
ley from an enormous height. The river here 
is as big ay the Mekong by the salt mines or 
the Kinsha-kiang at Bathang. It does not en- 
ter the country of the Nahongs or Mishnis, 
but disappears farther west near the country 
of the Lhopa or Abords. A similar account 
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of the river had been previously’given by a 
slave, and the abbé places full faith init. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Godwin-Austen, who in the 
campaign against the Daflas, made some valu- 
able geographical observations in the Eastern 
Himalayas, thought that he sighted the course 
of the Tsangpo or Brahmaputra. From mounts 
Tornputu (7,300 feet) and Shengarh (6,700 
feet), in the farther Himalayan chain, he could 
follow with his eyes the main valley toward 
the north. The northwest branch of the val- 
ley of the Subansiri river (latitude 28° N., lon- 
gitude 98° E. of Greenwich), rises among the 
group of snowy peaks (28,000 feet) which are 
seen from Tezpur, in Assam; while a second 
deep break in the mountains lies east of the 94th 
meridian, which runs into the northwest val- 
ley in about 27° 40’ N. latitude. This northwest 
arm Colonel Godwin-Austen thinks is the fork 
which the Pundit Nain Singh crossed on his 
way from Lhasa to Tansang, and the other 
branch he holds for the Tsangpo. His grounds 
for considering the Subansiri as the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra, rather than the 
Lohit or the Dihong river, are summed up as 
follows: the temperature of the Subansiri at 
its junction with the Brahmaputra is lower 
than that of any other stream; Lieutenant 
Harman judged it to be the largest tributary, 
and found that the mountaineers considered it 
identical with the Tsangpo; the Tsangpo’s 
course, as it was observed by Nain Singh, lay 
in the direction of the Subansiri. 

Dr. Schweinfurth made a trip through the 
mountain region between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, which, partly owing to the jealous. 
fears of the Egyptian Government, has never 
been explored to any purpose before. In a 56 
days’ journey, starting the 24th of March from 
Heluan below Cairo, he surveyed and mapped 
a considerable portion of this tract, with special 
reference to its geological character :. his sur- 
vey embraced that part of the Arabian desert 
which lies between Cairo and Keneh. Leav- 
ing Heluan he crossed an eocene limestone 
plateau and several wadis to the mouth of the 
southern wadi As-Khar, which leads up to the 
southern Hamada (4,100 feet): this wadi As- 
Khar is distinguished among all the valleys of: 
the Arabian desert by its rich vegetation, em-. 
bracing many species of the flora of Palestine, 
which are found nowhere else in Egpyt; it is 
bordered, like the northern wadi As-Khar, by 
picturesque cliffs of the nummulitic plateau. 
Mount Sinai, across the gulf of Suez, is the con- 
necting link between this plateau and Pales- 
tine. He visited the monastery St. Antonius, 
and crossed the mountains to the monastery of 
St. Paul (1,290 feet), which lies at the foot of 
a precipice of 3,940 feet, to which the beauti- 
fal wadi Rigbe (‘the path’) leads down. 
This wadi shows the traces of glacial action in 
remarkable accumulations of débris, forming 
perpendicular walls along the bed of the torrent; 
the pistachio tree grows wild here, The water 
divide between the Nile and the Red Sea.is an 
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important geological boundary, where the por- 
phyry and hornblende rocks meet the sand- 
stone formation which underlies the middle 
chalk and nummulitic limestone beds, which 
latter crop out at the base of the great plateau. 
In the chalk-beds of the wadi Mor he picked up 
new species of ammonites of unusual size. 
Across the line of contact between crystalline 
and sedimentary rocks, he crossed a barren 
plateau, south of wadi Hauashiéh, and passed 
Gebel Gharib or Raghib (‘‘the isolated ”’)— 
which is the highest point undoubtedly of the 
porphyry chain, and probably of all Egypt, and 
whose solitary mass culminates in a dozen coni- 
cal peaks—to Gebel Mangul, and along the east- 
ern slope of the central range, where he passed 
a large number of peaks of over 5,000 feet alti- 
tude, to wadi Abu Sidr, which extends from 
Gebelel-Dukhan (the ancient Porphyrites Mons) 
to the sea. The Sidr trees (Zizyphus Spina 
Christi), which give the name to the valley, 
grow wild near a Roman cistern, but are not 
met with-elsewhere in Egypt; above the trees, 
on the northwestern slope of the mountain, 
are the famous porphyry quarries ; on the west- 
ern side of the valley are the ruins of a Roman 
town and a temple. The Roman road from 
the quarries to the seaside is still practicable 
for carriages. East of Gebel Gattar is a re- 
markable serrated group of mountains, whose 
conical summits succeed each other like the 
ribs in a fish-bone. Along the old porphyry 
roads are the ruins of three other Roman set- 
tlements, which contain enormous cisterns of 
massive masonry. Asrain had not fallen in 
this region for five or six years it was devoid 
of all vegetation except acacias. Schweinfurth, 
in his journey, found that the western boundary. 
of the nummulitic plateau was a line drawn 
from Keneh to Suez. The eocene limestone. 
hills do. not extend far to the south of Keneh, 
nor far to the east. To the north of the town 
the plateau is intersected by the wadi Keneb, 
which is the largest in Egypt, and is separated 
by a low ridge from wadi Hauashiéh. Cev-. 
eral wadis descend to wadi Keneh from “he 
eastern border of the plateau. Wadi Tarfeh 
is the only other wadi which crosses the plain 
from west to east, and this is formed from the 
union of five small valleys. 

Captain Roudaire in his laborious and haz- 
ardous survey of the great depression in Tu- 
nisia and Algeria, in 1875 and 1876, ascer- 
tained that the region lying below the low-tide 
mark of the Mediterranean, and capable of in- 
undation, has a length of about 400 kilometres. 
The Algerian depression of Mel’rir occupies a 
surface of about 6,700 square kilometres; and 
the Tunisian depression, occupied by the chotts 
El Fejej, Djerid, and Rharsa, covers about 
10,000 square kilometres. These chotts, called by 
that name in Arabic, but named sebkahs by the 
Tunisians, are level and utterly devoid of vege- 
tation. -The bed of the Djerid chott is occupied 
by a strange body of water of unknown depth, 
covered by a salt crust, whose thickness is only 
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a couple of feet. Every year numbers of men 
and animals, who venture on this treacherous 
shell, find their grave in the waters below; 
the crack through which they fall closes over 
again instantly, so that the most experienced 
eye cannot detect the spot of their tomb. The 
water of this remarkable hidden sea is bitter 
and viscous, and so salt that the hand, when 


dipped into it, comes out encrusted with white 


crystalline particles. These chotts occupy, with- 
out doubt, the bed of the ancient lake of 77ri- 
ton, and indicate a gulf of the primeval ocean 
of Sahara. Captain Roudaire, for this survey, 
was awarded a gold medal by the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society, the grand medal being given 
to Commander Cameron for this trans-conti- 
nental expedition through Africa. 

Captain Roudaire, in this careful final survey 
of the depression of Mel’rir, has ascertained 
the extent of the surface lying below the low- 
tide mark of the Mediterranean and its bounda- 
ries. The surface which can be inundated 
contains about 16,700 square kilometres. Nar- 
row bars separate the depressions of Djerid 
from Rharsa, and the latter from Mel’rir. The 
chott Djerid, which is full of water, covered 
with the solid saline cake of varying thickness, 
whose surface is actually above low-water 
mark, would empty its aqueous contents into 
the Rharsa and Mel’rir basins—which are 24 and 
27 metres below low tide—if a cutting were 


made through the isthmus of Djerid, whose” 


highest point has an absolute elevation of 45 
metres. Then achannel cut through from the 


_ chott of Fejej to the Gulf of Cabes, 20 kilome- 


tres long—the highest point in the intervening 
isthmus being 47 metres—would inundate the 
entire region from Cabes to Chegga. 
Commander Cameron proposed, before the 
British Association, a plan for the exploration 
of Central Africa, through the means of trading 


societies similar to the Hudson’s Bay and East 


India Companies. A system of central stations 
should be established 200 or 250 miles apart. 
The stations would be useful in map-making; 
in obtaining meteorological, botanical, and zoé- 
logical information, and knowledge of the com- 
mercial resources of the surrounding districts; 
accustoming the neighboring peoples to civil- 
ized social order; suppressing the slave-trade, 
and diverting the resources employed in this 
traffic to the development of the legitimate 
wealth of the continent. The Seyyid of Zan- 
zibar might protect such societies, since Euro- 
pean opinion opposed granting and supporting 
special commercial privileges. He called at- 
tention to the great productivity of the regions 
of Oentral and Eastern Africa, which could 
supply the starving millions of India with corn. 
Belgium has, at the call of King Leopold, con- 
tributed £12,000, and Portugal £20,000, for 
the exploration of Africa; and the British pub- 
lic should do its part toward civilizing that 
continent. The more rapidly the light of civili- 
zation is introduced the more speedily will the 
slave-trade and domestic slavery become ex- 


tinct. In a public meeting called to consider 
steps for the civilization of Africa, Commander 
Cameron declared that Africa was one of the 
most fertile countries in the world; coffee 
grows wild; India-rubber is produced in large 
quantities, notwithstanding the Seyyid of Zan- 
zibar has diverted some of the capital of his 
subjects to the slave-trade. He had seen five 
and six villages depopulated to furnish a mis- 
erable string of 50 slaves, the rest of the in- 
habitants being killed, or driven into the jun- 
gles to starve. Domestic slavery would be 
more difficult to repress than the slave-trade, . 
since slavery was an ancient custom of the 
people. The Archbishop of York stated that: 
20,000 slaves are annually exported from the: 
single port of Quiloa, being brought princi- 
pally from the west of Lake Nyassa; while for 
every 1,000 slaves secured for labor, 1,450 per- 
ished, or were sacrificed in their capture. He 
denounced the treaty with the Seyyid, which 
allowed slaves to be imported for domestic 
purposes, and stated. that 20,000 are imported 
yearly, when the domestic demand cannot ex- 
ceed 4,000. 

. The Livingstonia Mission of the Scottish 
Free Church is established on the third plateau 
of the Shire hill, at the elevation of about 8,000 
feet, a site free from malaria, and where the 
thermometer ranges from 70° to 80° in the 
shade. Water-courses are numerous in the 
surrounding country, and fine trees and a rich 
vegetation distinguish that district from the 
rest of the region, which produces only stunted 
trees, mostly acacias. The mountains are steep 
and covered with trees. The natives are in- 
telligent and peaceful. Their average height 
is 5 feet 6 or 8 inches; their proportions, head. 
21% inches in circumference, chest 344 inches. 
They are well built, active, and supple. They 
use the bow and arrow, cultivate corn and 
pumpkins, and are fond of the malt liquor 
made from millet, called pombe. They work 
iron, and are very skillful in basket-making, 
and in weaving bark and cotton cloth. The 
elder women are disfigured by tattoo marks, 
and wear lip-rings. Smoking is universal ; 
the pernicious Indian hemp is smoked as well 
as tobacco. 

The exploration of the interior of Africa was 
energetically commenced this past year; but 
delay and disaster have attended many of the 
expeditions, and death has made sad havoc 
among the ranks of the explorers, The one 
great achievement of the year—the following 
by Stanley of the Congo’s course, from the 
point where Cameron abandoned it last year, 
down to the sea—was accomplished, amid in- 
cessant perils, with an amount of quickness of 
resource, energy, and endurance, possessed by 
few travelers. Dr. E. von Bary proceeded to 
Jebel Hogar in the Tualeg country; but in the 
midst of his labors this accomplished explorer 
died, from the effects of the deadly climate. 
M. V. Largeau visited the same place, on his 
way across the desert to Timbuctoo; after long 
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delays he could not gain permission to pass 
through Insalah territory, and had to choose 
some other route to the Niger. Hildebrandt 
visited the Kenia, but was obliged to return to 
Europe; Dr. Lenz was unable to remain longer 
in the climate of the west coast, and Baron 
Barth, who was examining the geology of the 
Portuguese possessions, fell a victim to the 
fever; E. Mohr was another much regretted 
martyr to science. The Marquis of Antinori, 
after many delays and mishaps, owing to the 
coldness and hostility of the Egyptian governor 
of Zeyla, reached Shoa in the latter part of 
1876, but without his stores and instruments, 
which had been plundered and lost on the 
route, so that Captain Martini was obliged to 
return to Italy, to procure a new outfit. He 
was subjected to further delays and complica- 
tions on his return, and at last accounts was 
unable to rejoin his chief. Dr. Schnitzler has 
discovered a colony of Wahabites in Mtesa’s 
country. Dr. Junker has explored the lower 
Sobat and the Makaraka country. Dr. G. A. 
Fischer and A. Denhardt made an excursion 
along the Dana river, and through the country 
lying between the coast and the Ukerewe Ny- 
assa. Dr. Crevaux, in Guiana, was kept a 
sort of prisoner by the Buis, who would hardly 
allow him food; he also suffered from fever, 
yet he was able to examine the mineral ra- 
sources of the country, and expected to be able 
to cross the Tumachumac mountains. The 
members of the King of Belgium’s Internation- 
al African Expedition are Captain Crespel, 
leader, and Cambier, geographer, Dr. Maes, 
naturalist, and the experienced Austrian trav- 
eler E.Marno. Keith Johnson, the geographer, 
is spoken of as the first explorer to be sent out 
from the English African Exploration Fund. 
Colonel Gordon, in his steamboat excursions 
up the Nile, noticed that the river began to 
widen 20 miles south of Duffli, and the current 
to slacken, and describes it from that point on 
as nothing more than a continuation of the Al- 
bert Lake, having a width sometimes of 2 and 
3 marine miles; itis filled with islands of papy- 
rus; the natives here wear askin garment; fur- 
ther up they clothe themselves with bark. It 
was the most thickly populated portion of Afri- 
ca that he had seen. He was unable to see the 
fork of the river described by Gessi. The 
Mwutan Nzige or Albert Nyanza is dismal, and 
the surrounding scenery dull. The month of 
the Victoria Nile is difficult to find, in a laby- 
rinth formed by the papyrus islands. The left 
bank of this river is thickly speckled with vil- 
lages. Up to the Murchison falls the current 
is slow, but above these are many rapids. The 
country here is an uninhabited forest. In a 
distance of 10 to 15 miles there is a fall of 700 
feet. Carlo Piaggia, who was a member of 
Gessi’s expedition of 1876, ascended the Som- 
erset Nile to Mruli, and made a long examina- 
tion of Lake Ibrahim. The lake is 32 to 85 
miles long, running north-northwest, and is 12 
to 15 miles in width. Its southwestern half is 
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full of'islands. The Somerset Nile issues from 
its northern extremity. He discovered what he 
thought to be a second outlet connecting it 
with the Sobat or with the White Nile. He 
followed this stream, to which he gives the 
name of Massanga, until it lost itself in a net- 
work of swamps, after a course of short length. 

Stanley visited Karagwe, Rumanika’s coun- 
try, in March, 1876. He gives the name of 
Kagera to the river called Kitangulé in Speke’s 
account, and says that Speke’s Ingezi River is a 
series of lagoons. He passed within sight of 
the Lake Akanyara of Speke, otherwise called 
Nyanza Cha Ngama, to which he gave the new 
name of Alexandra Nyanza. A river is re- 
ported to flow into it from the west. He calls 
the entire river the Alexandra Nile, including 
the western affluent of the lake and the outlet 
into the Victoria Lake through the Ingezi, with 
its continuation, the Kagera or Kitangulé. 
Captain Speke’s account of this river system 
was materially the same as that sent by Mr. 
Stanley.’ The natives spoke of a lake or marsh, 
called the Kiou, to the southward, which 
receives part of the waters of the Akanyara 
Lake; this Jake gives rise to a river, the Rusizi, 
which is an affluent of the Tanganyika: Stan- 
ley did not see this lake and river, and there- 
fore cannot confirm this strange report of a 
double outlet to the Akanyara. 

Stanley left Karagwe for Lake Tanganyika on 
March 25, 1876, and arrived at Ujiji after a two 
months’ march. He sailed around the lake in 
52 days, and explored the Lukuga outlet, dis- 
covered by Cameron. It appears that this is 
not properly an outlet, but a channel connect- 
ing the lake with an extensive marshy bottom- 
land, into which the water is drifted by the 
heavy southeasterly winds, which blow almost 
daily, the current, setting back however, into 
the lake when the wind subsides. He sailed 
up the stream, which is 90 to 450 yards wide, 
for about. three miles, where a dense thicket of 
papyrus checked his progress. Here he could 
not detect any current with a level. Explor- 
ing this swampy bottom he found nothing but 
marsh beyond the point where his boat was 
stopped, with here and there a pool of stand- 
ing water, while the brooks which flowed into 
the marsh all trended southeastward; until, 
over six miles out, beyond where the Kibamiba 
joins the swampy bed, which also flows south- 
eastward, he came to a stream whose current 
was westward, with a temperature 7° cooler 
than the Lukuga. This creek bears the name 
Lukuga, until it passes through the Kiyanja 
ridge of hills, a mile or two farther on; then 
it is called the Luindi or Luinbi. The Luindi 
flows’ into the Kamalondo, a tributary of the 
Lualaba. Natives report that the intermediate 
space between the westerly and southeasterly 
water-courses was once comparatively dry land, 
where tamarinds grew. Stanley has a theory 
that the lake is rising, that it formerly had no 
outlet, and that in the marshy tract, which re- 
ceives the overflow of the lake, a river-bed is 
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forming. Stanley reports that Ubwari, in the 
northern part of Tanganyika Lake, is not an 
island but a peninsula, inclosing a deep bay, 
which he has named after Captain Burton. 
From the facts that this bed, called also the 
Mitwansi, is filled with alluvial deposit, and 
that the Kibamiba and other creeks which 
enter the old river-bed have a southeasterly 
course, he makes the deduction that the Lukuga 
was at one time an affluent of the lake, and 
that the same bed is now being transformed 
into an outlet by the rising of the lake, and he 
conjectures that before many years there will 
be a continuous flow by this channel from the 
lake down to the Lualaba. 

When Stanley returned to Ujiji, August 1, 
1876, he found the smallpox broken out in the 
town, and committing fearful ravages. He de- 
termined to depart as soon as possible, although 
nearly prostrated with fatigue, in order to pre- 
serve his followers from infection, the provision 
of lymph which he had brought being spoiled. 
From August 24, 1876, the day of his departure, 
nothing more was heard of the expedition for a 
twelvemonth. His next letter was dispatched 
from Kabinda, near the mouth of the Congo 
river on the west coast of Africa. The journey 
from Ujiji to Nyangwe, in the country of the 
cannibal Manyemas, took 40 days; the distance 
is about 350 miles. This town, known already 
from the descriptions of Livingstone and Cam- 
eron, is situated on the north bank of the Lua- 
laba, in the centre of Africa, and is inhabited 
by Mussulmans from Zanzibar—whites, Arabs, 
and mulattoes—who make it the base of their 
slaving expeditions. The field of operations of 
the Mohammedan slavers embraces the region 
surrounding Tanganyika, the empire of Uganda, 
the country north of Lake Nyanza, the country 
of the Manyemas on the Lualaba, and other 
lands more to the southward. Of all these 
lands, that of Marungu, southwest of Nyangwe, 
and snorthwest of Lake Mwero, extending to 
the very banks of Tanganyika, is the most pro- 
lific field for the slaving bandits, who are re- 
cruited from the Unyamweze, and armed and 
sustained by the Arab slave-merchants of Zan- 
zibar. It is the practice of these monstrous 
people to destroy whole villages, firing the 
cabins, killing the adults, and exposing their 
mutilated remains on trees to terrify the neigh- 
boring towns; the youths and women are saved 
to be sold to the Arabs. Stanley accuses the 
Seyyid Burghash, Sultan of Zanzibar, of coun- 
tenancing the traffic, and denounces Seyyid bin 
Salim, the governor of Unyamyembe, as one of 
the principal slave-traders in Africa. Some- 
times six to ten slaving expeditions go out in a 
month from Nyangwe; one, which was carried 
out while Stanley was there, resulted, after six 
days’ slaughter, in the capture of 300 slaves and 
1,500 goats, According to the story of his at- 
tendants, the country lying between Mana 
Mamba and Nyangwe, now almost a desert, was, 
eight years before, full of villages, gardens, and 
herds of goats and hogs; it had been devas- 
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tated by the slavers, and the process of depopu- 
lation is spreading on all sides. The slaves are 
employed by the Arabs to bring down ivory 
from the interior. 

At Nyangwe, Stanley found out that Cameron 
had abandoned the Lualaba. This decided him 
to complete the task which Cameron had been 
obliged to leave unaccomplished, and follow 
the course of the Lualaba down to the sea. 
Attended by an Arab escort, which he had en- 
gaged to accompany them for 60 day’s marches, 
they plunged into a thick forest; and after 
journeying three weeks on foot, at every step 
treating with the inhospitable natives for the 
right of advancing, they struck across for the 
river, which they reached in latitude 8° 85’ 17” 
S., 41 geographical miles north by Nyangwe. 
Here he put together his boat, the Lady Alice, 
and, eliciting a promise from his Zanzibese fol- 
lowers not to turn back until they had followed 
the course of the river down to the sea, he di- 
vided his band, mustering about 500 fighting 
men, into a land-party, which descended on 
the left bank of the river, and a water-party. 
The course of the Lualaba is northerly, in some 
places even trending to the eastward, as far as 
the equator, being skirted on the right by the 
Ullegga mountains, which divide the Nile and 
Congo basins. The first natives met with were 
the timid and crafty tribe of fishermen called 
Wagenya. From the point where they launched 
the boats, they were obliged to battle with the 
natives for every step of their way, and re- 
pulsed them in 82 separate conflicts. The first 
day the land division lost their way in the 
woods, and the encampment of the boats’ crew 
at the mouth of the Riuki river was assaulted. 
Two days’ march from there brought them to 
the falls of Ukassa, which were passed by 
letting the boat and canoes shoot the cataract, 
and picking them up and righting them below. 
On December 6th, they entered the Usongora 
Meno country, peopled by a large and warlike 
tribe, who set upon them in 14 large canoes, 
responding to their friendly overtures with 
flights of poisoned arrows. The land-party en- 
countered the fierce Bakusus the same day. 
Smallpox was spreading among the Arab escort, 
18 dying in two or three days, while dysentery 
and ulcers had prostrated many of the others, 
when they came to Vinya Njara, whose in- 
habitants attacked them, and which they took 
possession of and fortified, defending them- 
selves for two days and nights against a horde 
gathered from all the neighboring tribes, until 
the land-party arrived to reénforce them. At 
Vinya Njara, 125 geographical miles north of 
Nyangwe, the Arab escort left them. The 
band, now numbering 146 souls, men and 
women, proceeded in the boat and 6 canoes. 
On January 4th they came to a series of cata- 
racts, below the mouth of the Lumami, latitude 
0° 82’ 36” S., which are called the Baswa 
falls. To pass these falls they had to cut a 
road in the bush, and drag their boats around 
each cataract, and to build a barricade about 
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their camp every night, as the savages of the 
falls islands and the Mwana Ntaba cannibals 
hovered constantly about them, launching their 
poisoned shafts incessantly. . They passed 6 
falls in this way, dragging their boats over 13 
miles of tracks which they hewed for them 
with prodigions labor. From the beginning to 
the last of these falls the distance is 42 geo- 
graphical miles. The last one is in latitude 0° 
14’ 52” N. Above, the breadth of the river was 
1,500 to 2,000 yards; below, large feeders 
began to pour into it, and islands covered its 
face, so that it soon had a breadth of 2 to 3 
miles, and widened farther on to from 4 to 
10 miles. They had reached the “ great basin 
lying between the maritime and lake regions.” 
In this part of the voyage they ran the gant- 
let through incessant attacking bands of canni- 
bals. North of the equator they came to the 
second largest of the Congo’s afiluents, a mag- 
nificent river, 2,000 yards broad at the mouth, 
called the Aruwimi, which, Stanley. conjec- 
tures, may be the Welle of Schweinfurth. At 
the confluence, in mid-stream, they withstood 
a most formidable attack, made by about 2,000 
savages in 54 huge canoes. One of the canoes, 
driven by over 80 paddles and steered by 8 
10-feet paddles, had through its centre a plat- 
form, upon which the chiefs executed a war- 
dance, and another platform at the bow for 10 
of the best warriors. In half an hour this 
fierce assault was successfully repulsed. They 
passed down the river for five days without mo- 
lestation, being hidden from the sight of the 
savages by the islands which studded the 
bosom of the river. 
to land at a village, latitude 1°40’ N., longi- 
tude 23° E., whose inhabitants were well- 
disposed ; here they first heard the river called 
Congo. On February 14th, they were attacked 
by the fierce Mangalas, who were armed with 
muskets; they fought from noon till sundown. 
They then regained the current between the 
islands, which they had lost, and floated down 
four more days unobserved, the river being five 
to ten miles broad; they then encountered a 
friendly people, at a place called Ikengo, near 
where a great river, called Sankura, enters the 
Congo; this is doubtless identical with the lake 
noticed, under a similar name, by Cameron and 
Livingstone. Below, the Kassai empties into 
the Congo. This stream at its mouth seems 
nearly as great as the main river. Their waters 
do not mingle for 130 miles, below which the 
clear water of the Congo is turned light-brown 
by the muddy flood of its affluent. The next 


feeder is the Kwango, a deep stream, 500 yards — 


wide, which enters through a ridge of hills. 
Six miles below here they were attacked for 
the last time. Below this point commenced the 
lower series of falls and rapids, extending 180 
miles, and embracing 62 cataracts, with a total 
fall which Stanley estimates at 585 feet. 

In the passage of these cataracts, owing to 
the inaccuracies of the chart with which he 
was provided, the party passed through a series 
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of mishaps, in which 16 lives were lost, in-’ 
cluding that of the gallant English companion 
of Stanley, Francis Pocock, who was drowned 
in one of the 30 cataracts and rapids which 
were marked as asingle one in the map. They 
were five months in working their way through 
this region for a distance of 180 miles; and at 
last, hearing that there were still five more falls 
below, they drew up the boats above Isangila 
cataract. Their trade-goods and ivory were 
expended, and they were living on short ra-' 
tions; but two merchants of Bomba, or Em-' 
boma, as it is also called, responded to Stanley’s 
request sent by messengers, with full supplies 
of food. The 8th of August they marched inte. 
Bomba, and on the 13th they arrived at Ka- 
binda, at the mouth of the Congo. It was 34 
months since Stanley had left Bagamoyo with 
300 Zanzibar negroes. Of these, 186, and his 
single European attendant, had died or been 
killed. At Kabinda he fell in with the Portu-° 
guese exploring expedition, Major Serpa Pinto 
and Captain Brito Capello. Stanley’s voyage 
on the Congo, which occupied nine months, was 
the most difficult enterprise accomplished by 
him, and can be compared with any recent ex- 
ploration in the difficulties overcome, and the 
dangers passed, and in the importance of the 
results as well. The whole length of the river, 
from the point where it issues out of Lake 
Bangweolo as the Luapala, is about 2,400 miles. 
The length before unexplored, from Nyangwe, 
the last point reached by Livingstone and 
Cameron, to Yellala falls, 100 miles from the 
mouth, the easternmost point attained by Cap- 
tain Tuckey, in 1816, is 1,700 miles. This' 
journey first settles the identity of the Lualaba 
with the Zaire or Congo. Its course is nearly 
northward as far as the equator, and then 
northwest until it mounts to latitude 1° 45’ N., 
a paraliel which strikes near the centre. 
of Lake Albert; the second half of its course 
is in the main southwestward down to the 
sea. The highest rise of the river was from 
20 to 50 feet in the narrows, and 12 feet in 
the broad parts; it took place from the 8th 
to the 22d of May. Ivory was found in great 
abundance, and oil-palms were seen in ex- 
tensive groves. Oopper and gold fields were 
heard of. The tribes through whose country 
he passed were for the most part cannibals, 
and wily and skillful warriors. The travelers 
were attacked with spears, assegays, poisoned 
arrows, muskets; at one time their foes sur- 
rounded the camp with hidden nets, at others 
they drove pointed sticks, dipped in poison, 
into the ground, that the defenders of the 
camp might wound themselves while repelling 
attacks. In some cases, however, he succeeded 
in establishing friendly relations with the na- 
tives, and found them intelligent, trustful, kind- 
hearted, and eager for trade. Stanley believes — 
that the trader can do more to civilize the 
negroes of Western Africa, who are divided up 
into little tribes and clans; while the mission- 
ary’s field is in the large despotic kingdoms on - 
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the eastern side, such as Uganda with its 5 
million inhabitants, Ruanda with 5 millions, 
Urindi with 8 millions, Usagara, both Usuis, 
Unyoro, Karagwe, Usongora, Ukerewe. The 
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tract traversed by Stanley, which promises to 
become a rich commercial field, contains some 
600,000 square miles, and 2,000 miles of un- 
broken water communication. 
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Dr. Emil Holub, an intrepid Bohemian trav- 
eler, made a third journey into the heart of 
Africa from the southeast, which, lasted from 
March, 1875, till November, 1876. His course 
was from the salt basin of Moffato, by way of 
the town of Molema (Molapo), to the town of 
Moila (Linokana) ; from Linokana by the Dwar 
mountains, along the Limpopo, and by the Si- 
rorumé, to Shoshong; from Shoshong to the 
small river of Panda ma Tenka, passing along 
the vast group of saline basins in the middle of 
East Africa; from the Panda ma Tenka, by 
the confluence of the Chobé and the Zambesi, 
to Shesheke; from the Panda ma Tenka to the 
Victoria cataract; from Shesheke to the coun- 
try south of Barotse; from the Panda ma Ten- 
ka across the Nata river, and along the Mai- 
tangwe, to the Makalaka country, and, by way 
of Tati, back to Shoshong. Dr. Holub mas- 
tered the most widely spoken languages, and 
gathered information from the natives concern- 
ing the whole region between the Zambesi and 
lakes Bangweolo and Nyassa. He reports that 
the Maitangwe river, which is the “soul” of 
Makalaka Jand, loses itself in a marshy plain, 
that is entirely dry in winter. He says that 
there exist seven different varieties of rhinoc- 
eros in Africa, and asserts that he has found 
four distinct varieties of the lion and three of 


the elephant. He made careful ethnographical 
studies, and brought away many objects illus- 
trating the customs of the people. The enthu- 
siastic explorer has defrayed his expenses with 
the earnings of his profession, that of a physi- 
cian, which he practised in the intervals of his 
expeditions in the diamond placers of South Af- 
rica. 

The French in an expedition up the Ogowe, 
under Count Savorgnan di Brazza, who was ac- 
companied by Dr. Ballay and M. Marche, were 
impeded in their journey up the river at first 
through the hostility of the natives, the failure 
of supplies, and the sickness of the members. 
They succeeded in establishing amicable rela- 
tions with most of the tribes, and thus unwill- 
ingly brought upon themselves the enmity of 
those hostile to their friends. The natives 
zealously aided them in transporting their bag- 
gage, except when retarded by the menaces of 
their enemies or their own cupidity. They es- 
tablished their first base of operations at Lope, 
the quartermaster Hamon remaining to watch 
over the stores. M. di Brazza set out alone at 
the end of April, 1876, with his two Senegalese 
attendants and a Pahuin interpreter. Ascend- 
ing through the country of the warlike Ossyebas, 
who attacked the expedition of Compiégne and 
Marche, to the mouth of the Ivindo, he entered, 
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on the 2d of June, the unexplored region. He 
established friendly relations with the inhabi- 
tants—the Ossyebas and Adumas—although he 
was impelled to kill the chief of one of the 
Ossyeba villages, who behaved in a surly and 
threatening manner, and to have an Aduma 
chief beaten by his attendants. When he was 
taken with vomiting, after having had the chief 
Dyamba bound, the natives attributed his sick- 
ness to the etish, or enchantment of Dyamba; 
it was this same negro whom he afterward 
killed in the act of overturning his boat. Leay- 
ing this village, he commenced to descend the 
river with only his two attendants, but the 
same day met Dr. Ballay with twenty-three 
laden canoes. Brazza was very ill at this time, 
yet they proceeded upward as far as the vil- 
lage Ngeme in the Aduma country. M. Marche 
explored the river above that point, beyond the 
entrance of the Sibe and the cataract of Dume, 
as far as the point where a river called the 
Kilei flows in, the eastern boundary of the 
country of the Alzanas, lat. 1° 16’S., 1° 48’ 
E. of Lope. He wenta short distance above 
the confluence, and reached his farthest point 
the 26th of September. Beyond the Ivindo 
the direction of the river’s course changes from 
east and west to northwest, ascending in the 
direction of the river Congo. Above the fall 
of Buwe they had encountered many strong 
rapids, extending for a long distance; again 
beyond the Dume cataract, which has a con- 
siderable fall, there were many more rapids. 
The necessity of carrying a large amount of 
merchandise, beside their accoutrements, made 
their progress slow and difficult. Dr. Ballay 
had long to wait for the departure of Okandas, 
a tricky and avaricious race, who trade with 
the interior. They conveyed the stores as far 
as Ngeme. The intrigues of these people pre- 
vented the other tribes from assisting as much 
as they would have done. M. di Brazza must 
descend to Lope again with the Okanda boat- 
men, in order to protect them from the Ossye- 
bas, and there had to wait three or four months 
for the floods to cease on the river. He ac- 
quired considerable authority among the negro 
tribes, and intermediated in their quarrels. 
His person was always respected, and he as- 
sumed, like the native chiefs, a staff for his mes- 
sengers, which was always held inviolate. He 
made friends with the Ossyebas, who had shown 
themselves hostile inthe beginning. This tribe 
he identifies with the Fans of the Mundah river, 
and with the Pahuins, and conjectures that 
they may belong to the same race with the 
Niam-niams encountered by Schweinfurth on 
the Welle. He describes them as exceedingly 
bellicose and courageous. The Ossyeba chiefs 
told him that they were his friends, but would 
not be friends with the Okandas, who before 
they, the Ossyebas, had s (about 1860), 
robbed them of their wives and-children, and 
massacred their men. He purchased several 
slaves from the interior, who would have an 
interest in ascending the river, not being able 
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to depend further on the Okandas; to these 
slaves he offered their liberty, but they staid 
by him. Dr. Ballay removed the effects from 
Ngeme as far as the Dume cataract. They ex- 
pected to depart for the interior by the open- 
ing of the dry season, about the middle of May. 
They had explored the Ogowe so far about 500 
miles. M. Marche returned to Europe in Octo- 
ber. He expressed the opinion that the Ogowe 
would be found to be a mouth of the Congo, 
branching off further to the north, but did not 
think it probable that the expedition would be 
able to penetrate much farther into the inte- 
rior. Dr. Lenz divides the multitude of small 
peuplades who inhabit the basin of the Ogowe 
into three classes: 1. The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, who have been dispersed and displaced 
in the successive immigrations, to which class 
belong the scattered Abongo (Akkoa) people, 
the so-called dwarfraces. 2. The people whose 
occupation dates back hundreds of years, which 
class includes (a) all the Mpongwe or Gaboon 
tribes, such as the Mpongwes, Orungus, Inin- 
gas, Ncomis, Ajumbas, and (5) all the Okanda 
tribes, as the Okotas, Yalimbongos, Apinshis, 
Okandas, Asimbas, etc. 38. Those who have in- 
truded within the last 20 or 30 years; such are 
the Akelle tribes, among which are the Mbang- 
wes, which tribe came probably from the south, 
and such also the Fans, who are also called the 
Ossyebas and Mpangwes. The southern limits 
of the Fan nations may be set at the right bank 
of the Ogowe river, whose course ranges be- 
tween the equator and lat. 1° S.; they extend 
northward up to lat. 4° or 5° N. They have 
a few settlements on the coast. They extend 
eastward far back into the unexplored country, 
and are undoubtedly nearly related to the Niam- 
niams and the Monbuttus of Schweinfurth. 
They seem to belong to a great family of tribes, 
which occupy a broad belt stretching entirely 
across equatorial Africa; as tribes have been 
found in widely separated regions showing 
strong analogies in their Torm and character- 
istics, all of them cannibals, and possessing the 
same arts, particularly great skill in working 
iron, giving the same forms to their weapons, 
and showing other resemblances. 

In a hypsometric map of equatorial Africa, 
from 15° N. latitude to 15° S. latitude, which 
has been prepared by Guido Cora, the follow- 
ing elevations are distinguished: (a) depres- 
sions below the level of the sea, to wit, the 
salty flats around Lakes Alelbad and Assal near 
the coast of Abyssinia; (0) from the level of 
the sea to 500 metres, embracing the great de- 
pressions of lake Tsad and that of the White 
Nile as far as Gondokoro, the eastern littoral 
of the continent, and the basin through which 
run the Ogowe, the Congo, and the Lualaba; 
(c) from 500 to 1,000 metres above the level 
of the sea, which includes the whole interior 
from the lake-region to the Atlantic coast 
lands, from the basin of the Congo on the south, 
whose northern limit nearly coincides with 
the equator, up to about latitude 8° N., with a 
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tract running up to Egyptian Soudan between 
the White Nile and Tsad basins, taking in a 
good part of Darfur and Wadai, also strips ly- 
ing back of the eastern coast, and below the 
Congo basin, and one dividing the interior 
basin from the Loango coast; (d) above 1,000 
metres above the ocean-level, including the 
great lake region, with a tract extending north- 
ward up to and around the higher parts of 
Abyssinia and Shoa, and another running across 
the continent below latitude 10° S. This lat- 
ter is a great, curved, irregular belt running 
from the Red Sea to the Benguela coast, incas- 
ing the highlands of Nubia and Abyssinia, which 
include the greater part of the lands of Davro, 
Waratta, Shoa, and the central part of Abys- 
ginia, and the mountain systems among the 
lakes; these regions range from 2,000 to 3,000 
metres altitude. In the Abyssinian region are 
several mountainous groups which surpass 8,- 
000 metres in altitude, also the single peaks 
Gambaragare by Lake Victoria Nyanza (4,000 
to 4,500 metres) and Livingstone by Lake Tan- 
ganyika (3,600 to 8,800 metres), and in the 
Kenia system, Mounts Kenia (5,500 metres) 
and Kilima Njaro (about 5,500 metres), which 
two, with Mount Wosho in Abyssinia (5,060 
metres), are the only elevations which rise 
above 5,000 metres that are known. The ex- 
panse of territory, between the 15th parallels 
above and below the equator, which rises above 
1,000 metres is less than the area of from 500 
to 1,000 metres elevation, and greater than 
that below the plane of 500 metres above the 
sea. 

Rev. 8. Macfarlane, in a yoyage along the 
southern coast of New Guinea, in the steamer 
Ellangowan, found, at the eastern side of Hood 
Bay, a lagoon, 15 miles in circumference, into 
which a river flows, which rises behind the 
Astrolabe range, and is 80 yards wide and 8 
yards deep at its mouth. Farther eastward, 
near Dufaure Island, he discovered a fine har- 
bor, 8 miles by 4, dnd 8 to 10 fathoms in depth. 
Along the coast from Amazon Bay to China 
Straits, the natives are more numerous and 
more intelligent and healthy. They had a 
very fine quality of flax. Baron Schleinitz, 
who was a member of the Gazelle expedition, 
found the natives of McOluer Gulf and Melan- 
asia very different from the true Papuans of 
the interior of New Guinea. The complexion 
of the inhabitants of New Hanover and New 
Ireland was a rusty brown, and sometimes 
hardly darker than that of the people of South- 
ern Europe. They were a remarkably well- 
built race. Only those in the south of New 
Ireland and New Britannia resembled the Pa- 

uans of northwestern New Guinea. They are 

ivided into numberless tribes, and each one 
speaks a different language. Their boats are 
too light for the opensea. The men go naked. 
The women have strings about the waist, or 
aprons of bass, cut their hair short, and wear 
ponderous leaves as sun-shades. Their orna- 
ments are pearls, shells, teeth, and tortoise- 
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shell, The chiefs wear feather plumes, and 
sometimes collars ornamented with rows of 
teeth. They pay much attention to their head- 
gear, sometimes dyeing one side of the head 
white, the other red, and the top yellow; great 
wigs are also worn, particularly in New Britan- 
nia. Teeth, thorns, etc., are stuck through the 
nostrils. The natives of McCluer Gulf are, in 
part, mixed with Malays. They are dolicho- 
cephalous, and 1.595 metre tall on the aver- 
age. Dr. Miklucho Maklay describes some 
additional customs of the Papuans. They do 
not celebrate a birth or a death with any cere- 
mony, but have arite for circumcision. They 
prepare a beverage by masticating leaves and 
young shoots of the cocoa-palm. He thinks 
the Papuan language does not contain over 
1,000 roots. The island of Yap in the Caro- 
line group, it appears, is inhabited by Papuans, 
who, though less civilized, seem to dominate 
the neighboring islanders. After an extended 
tour through the Malay peninsula, this coura- 
geous Russian traveler returned to his old 
quarters on the coast of New Guinea, where 
he was warmly welcomed back by the natives. 
The maize introduced by him in 1872 is thriv- 
ing finely. An earthquake has destroyed a 
number of villages on the hills. 

Don F. P. Moreno, the Argentine explorer, 
visited, in the beginning of the year, the partly 
unexplored lakes which form the sources of 
the Santa Cruz, in Patagonia. He ascended the 
Rio Santa Oruz in a boat, with one compan- 
ion, three boatmen, and two servants with the 
horses. The head of the river was reached 
with difficulty on account of the rapid cur- 
rent. The lake from which the river emerges 
lies in latitude 50° 14’ 20’ S., longitude 71° 59’ 
W. from Greenwich. He then crossed a table- 
land of 2,500 to 8,000 feet elevation in a north- 
erly course. It belongs to the tertiary period. 
Orossing the Chalia—a river described by Vied- 
ma in the last century, whose existence was 
questioned by Captain Muster, and which Mo- 
reno had explored from its junction with the 
Chico, for 90 miles, afew weeks before—he then 
came to a series of lagoons, surrounded by pas- 
ture-land, and to the west of these to a hitherto 
undiscovered lake surrounded by snow-capped 
mountains, 8,000 to 5,000 feet high, which he 
supposes to be an arm of a still larger lake. 
The latitude was 49° 12’ 8. He named it 
the Lago San Martin. Returning southward 
through a fertile valley, and crossing a moun- 
tain plain of basaltic character, he came to 
Viedma’s Lake, discovered by that traveler in 
1782, which is falsely called Capar Lake on the 
maps. It was the largest lake he had seen. It 
extends to the foot of the cordillera, the ac- 
tive voleano Chalten rising from its upper end. 
From the southern end, a river 200 yards in 
width issues, latitude 49° 48’ S., connecting 
it with the lake out of which the Santa Oruz 
flows; it enters the latter lake in latitude 50° 
11’. As this lake, which, being distinct from 
Viedma’s, wanted a name, he gave that of the 
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Argentine Lake. Huge masses of ice were ob- 
served floating in the lake. The Santa Cruz 
was much flooded on the return voyage, show- 
ing a depth of 70 to 84 feet, and the boat 
drifted down with terrific rapidity, making 
the distance in 24 hours which had taken them 
a month to ascend. 

J. B. Minchin, an English engineer, has cor- 
rected some of the altitudes in the Andes as 
follows: Lake Titicaca, 12,545 feet; Alto de la 
Paz, 18,389 feet; Plaza Mayor, La Paz, 11,946 
feet; Peak of Illimani, 21,224 feet. Acon- 
cagua, in Chili, appears then to be the highest 
summit of the Andes (by Fitz Roy, 23,910 feet) ; 
Humboldt’s height of Chimborazo is 21,422 
feet. Mr. Minchin ascertained the elevations 
above the sea-level by Casella’s boiling-point 
thermometer. Assisted by Commander Mus- 
ters, he has made a new map of Bolivia, after 
a thorough survey based upon astronomical 
observations. 

The late Prof. Orton, of Vassar College, had 
started on an expedition to examine the im- 

ortant tributaries of the Beni, especially the 
Mair de Dios and the Ynambari, when he 
was seized with the malady which carried him 
off at the very threshold of his discoveries, 
while crossing Lake Titicaca. This is the most 
important region in South America yet unex- 
plored. He started for the mouth of the Beni, 
up the Mamore River, in May, 1877. A freshet, 
which destroyed many of his instruments and 
stores, and the mutiny and desertion of his at- 
tendants, compelled him to give up the explora- 
tion of the Beni; so he concluded to explore 
the smaller Canpolican. He had arrived at 
Apollobamb, near the boundary of Peru and 
Bolivia, in the latter part of August, and his un- 
expected death took place on September 25th. 
_ The following corrections in latitudes and 
longitudes have been made by Commander 
F. M. Green, for the Hydrographical Bureau 
in Washington, by the aid of the newly laid 
telegraphs to the West Indies and Panama; 
the places are all north of the equator, and 
the longitudes are reckoned west from Green- 
wich: Havana (Morro lighthouse), latitude 23° 
9’ 20.98”, longitude 82° 21’ 30”; Santiago de 
Cuba (Blanca battery), latitude 20° 0’ 16.4”, 
longitude 75° 50’ 30.15”; Kingston (Port Roy- 
al flagstaff), latitude 17° 55’ 55.8”, longitude 
76° 50’ 37.8”; Aspinwall (lighthouse), latitude 
9° 22’ 8.8”, longitude 79° 54’ 44.7”; Panama 
{south tower of the cathedral), latitude 8° 57’ 
6.15”, longitude 79° 32’ 12.3”; San Juan de 
Puerto Rico (Morro lighthouse), latitude 18° 28’ 
55.86”, longitude 66° 7’ 27.75”; St. Thomas 
(Fort Christian), latitude 18° 20’ 23.15”, longi- 
tude 64°55’ 52.5”; Santa Cruz (Lang’s obser- 
vatory), latitude 17° 44’ 42.7”, longitude 64° 
41’ 17.4”; St. Pierre, Martinique (St. Martha 
battery), latitude 14° 43’ 53.9”, longitude 61° 
11’ 11.7”;, Bridgetown, Barbadoes (Rickett’s 
battery), latitude 18° 5’ 42.5”, longitude 59° 37’ 
18.45”; Port Spain, Trinidad (water battery), 
latitude 10° 38’ 39.21”, longitude 61° 30’ 38.4”. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS AND DISCOVERY. 


The Geological and Geographical Survey of 
the Territories was inaugurated at the time 
when Nebraska was received into the Union, 


$5,000 being appropriated for the purpose of 


surveying the new State in the year 1867; Dr. 
F. V. Hayden was then appointed superintend- 
ent of the works. In 1868 the same sum was 
granted, and the labor was extended over a 
part of Wyoming Territory. In 1869 the sur- 
vey was organized in. its present shape, and 
placed under the control of the Department of 
the Interior, the appropriation being doubled ; 


the work of the year was a reconnaissance of 


Cheyenne, in Wyoming, along the eastern edge 
of the Rocky Mountains to Santa Fé, in New 
Mexico. In 1870 the work took larger dimen- 
sions; and, with 20 surveyors, a portion of Wy- 
oming Territory and a belt along the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad line were measured. In 1871 
the Expedition investigated a part of the region 
drained by the sources of the.Yellowstone and 
Missouri Rivers, with a strip up the Yellow- 
stone from Fort Ellis; a trip was also made to 
Yellowstone Lake and the Geysers on Fire-Hole 
River; the descriptions of the Yellowstone re- 
gion created a sensation in Europe as well as 
in America, and a part of the wonderful coun- 
try was reserved by Congress as the “ National 
Park.” The Expedition was divided in the fol- | 
lowing year into two parties, each having a 
geologist, topographer, meteorologist, and nat- 
uralist. One division made a detailed survey of 
the head-sources of the Yellowstone, Gallatin, 
and Madison Rivers ; the other reconnoitred the 
head of Snake River, or the Lewis Fork of the 
Columbia, and a little-known part of Idaho and 
Wyoming Territories. The survey in 1873 was 
extended into Colorado, and a systematic tri- 
angulation of the east front of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was begun, which was afterward extended 
over the enfire Territory. The topographical 
corps was increased, and divided into five par- 
ties; 21,000 square miles were measured, and 
300 geodetical stations located, most of them 
on the highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains. 
In 1874 two new divisions were added, one to 
examine the land and water communications 
in the parts already surveyed, and the other 
for the investigation of the geology of the Elk 
range. In this year 19,000 square miles were 
surveyed, the greater portion of the area being 
in the lofty San Juan Mountains; in this year 
the ruins in southwest Colorado were exam- 
ined and described by W. H. Jackson. In 1875 
the work was extended westward into Utah, 
and southward toward New Mexico, and cov- 
ered 24,000 square miles. The explorations in 
1876 are described in detail in the last volume 
of the CycLopzpiA. 

The list of summits in Colorado surpassing 
10,000 feet, as published by Mr. Wilson, includes 
39 names. Those of above 14,000 feet in alti- 
tude are the following 17: Blanca Peak, 14,- 
413; Mount Harvard, 14,875; Massive Mount, 
14,368; Torrey’s Peak, 14,336; Mount Evans, 
14,330; La Plata Mount, 14,311, Mount Lin- 
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coln, 14,296; Mount Wilson, 14,280; Long’s 
Peak, 14,271; Uncompahgre Peak, 14,235 ; 
Crestone Peak, 14,233; Mountain of the Holy 
Cross, 14,176; Mount Sneffels, 14,158; Pike’s 
Peak, 14,147; San Luis Peak, 14,100; Culebra 
Peak, 14,079; Mount Ouray, 14,043. 

The primary triangulation, under Mr. Wil- 
son, covered this season about 25,000 ‘square 
miles. This party established 26 stations, and 
located many points by foresight intersections, 
on which monuments were set up by the sec- 
ondary surveying parties. The area covered 
by the Snake River party’s triangulation was 
12,500 square miles; the monuments erected 
numbered 104. This division was under the 
direction of Henry Garnet, with J. E. Mush- 
back, assistant topographer, and Dr. A. C. Peale 
and F. Eastman, geologist and assistant 
geologist. Mr. Beckler’s party surveyed 6,000 
square miles and erected 40 monuments. The 
work laid out for the survey in 1877 included 
over 80,000 square miles, lying mainly in Wy- 
oming Territory, but partly in eastern Idaho 
and Utah. It was divided into three districts: 
the Green River and Sweetwater districts to 
extend as far south as parallel 41° 45’, where 
they about meet Clarence King’s survey of the 
40th parallel, and as far north as the paral- 


lel 43°; the Sweetwater or eastern district was 


bounded on the east by the 107th meridian ; 
and the Green River division was bounded on 
the west by the 112th meridian—meridian 109° 
80’ dividing the two fields. The Snake River 
division explored the territory extending to 
latitude 44° 15’ N., and covering the whole 
area north of the two other districts. 

During a part of the summer of 1877, the 
poner triangulation party, under Mr. H. D. 

ilson, was engaged in establishing astronom- 
ical locations in the Wind River range of 
mountains in Wyoming Territory. Fremont’s 
Peak was found to be situated 15 miles to the 
north of the mountain so designated in Captain 
Jones’s map, whose true name is Wind River 
Peak. The range extends from the Sweet- 
water River, beginning about latitude 42° 15’, 
longitude 109° W., in a straight line north- 
ward to Union Pass; its length is about 75 
miles. It is the greatest mass of mountains in 
Wyoming Territory, and contains the highest 
peaks, unless the unexplored Big Horn Moun- 
tains surpass them. In form itis a double 
parallel ridge of mountains, with connecting 
mountains or ‘‘saddles” running across at short 
distances apart, thus forming a series of circu- 
lar links, inclosing deep valleys, each contain- 
ing a lake, whose waters are frozen over four- 
fifths of the year. These valleys contain only 
a few scattered trees around the edges of the 
‘lakes, which fill nearly the whole of the bot- 
toms, the sides of the mountains rising abrupt- 
ly, sometimes in vertical walls 1,000 to 2,000 
feet high. The outer descents of the moun- 
tains are in terraces, separated by cafions, with 
rugged foot-hills below: the traces of glacial 
action on the most gigantic scale are visible in 
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all the forms of the landscape. The Wind 
River Mountains yield a larger drainage, in 
proportion to the extent of their area, than 
any other system of mountains in the country; 
the Sweetwater, Wind, Big Horn, Green, and 
Snake Rivers rise in these mountains, as well 
as the principal feeders of the Yellowstone, 
Gros Ventre, and Clarke’s Fork of the Colum- 
bia. It is the most stormy region in the west- 
ern country. The mountains consist of gran- 
ite, with some gneiss. Indications of gold, 
silver, and other metals were frequent, and 
oy variety of metalliferous quartz was met 
with. 

GEORGIA. The regular session of the 
Legislature of Georgia began at Atlanta on the 
10th of January. On the 12th, Alfred H. Col- 
quitt was inaugurated Governor for a term of 
four years. On the 16th N. C. Bartlett was 
elected Secretary of State, J. W. Renfroe State 
Treasurer, W. L. Goldsmith Controller -Gen- 
eral, and James P. Harrison State Printer. 
These officials were chosen by the Legislature 
in joint convention of the two Houses. A 
United States Senator was elected for the term 
of six years, beginning March 4, 1877, to suc- 
ceed Thomas M. Norwood. Several ballots 
were taken before an election was made. The 
first stood 95 for Thomas M. Norwood, 77 for 
B. H. Hill, 29 for James M. Smith, 10 for H. 
V. Johnson, and 4 for D. A. Walker. The 
final and decisive ballot, taken on the 26th of 
January, was 116 for Hill, 86 for Norwood, 5 
for Smith, 5 for Johnson, and 1 for Charles J. 
Jenkins; and Mr. Hill was elected. 

Benjamin H. Hill was born in Jasper Coun- 
ty, Ga., in 1828, and was educated in the By 
vate schools of his native county and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens, where he grad- 
uated in 1844. He was admitted to the bar 
the following year, and practised his profession 
without interruption for several years. In 
1851 he was elected to the Legislature as a 
Whig, and took a prominent part in its debates. 
In 1855 he appeared as a leader in the Na- 
tive American or “ Know-Nothing” party. In 
1859 he was elected to the Legislature again by 
the Whigs and “ Know-Nothings,” and in 1860 
supported the Bell and Everett ticket in the 
national canvass. He was a delegate to the 
convention that adopted the ordinance of 
secession, but joined with his old political an- 
tagonist, Alexander H. Stephens, in opposing 
that measure. Having failed to prevent the 
secession of the State, he yielded to the ma- 
jority, and took a prominent part in support 
of the Southern Confederacy, being chosen by 
the Legislature to the Confederate Senate. 
After the war he opposed the reconstruction 
measures, and naturally found himself work- 
ing in the ranks of the Democratic party, to 
which he had never before belonged. He was 
elected to the 44th Congress from the 9th dis- 
trict, to fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
Garnett McMillan, where his course was gen- 
erally liberal and conciliatory. His successor 
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in the House of Representatives is Hiram P. 
Bell, elected at a special election on the 13th of 
March. 

One of the earliest subjects to engage the 
attention of the Legislature was a bill provid- 
ing for a convention to revise the Constitution 
of the State. It was passed after a prolonged 
debate, and provided for an election of dele- 
gates on the second Tuesday in June. The 


convention was to assemble on the second 
Wednesday in July, and to consist of 194 del- 
egates, apportioned by the act among the sev- 
eral senatorial districts. In voting for dele- 
gates the people were at the same time to vote 
on the question of having the convention held. 
The Constitution prepared, in case of an af- 
firmative vote, was to be submitted to the 
people for ratification. The sum of $25,000 
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was appropriated for the expenses of the con- 
vention. The session of the Legislature came 
to a close on the 22d of February. On the 
last day the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 


We, the representatives of the people of Georgia 
in General Assembly met, deem it a duty which we 
owe to ourselves, our common country, and poster- 
ity, to utter a voice of condemnation as well as of 
warning, in view of the state of the Republic. The 
disregard which for years has been shown for the 
strict letter of the law, has naturally degenerated 
into a disregard and defiance of its spirit, and we 
now stand confronted with tremendous peril to lib- 
erty itself. Our servants have been our masters, 
and neither the laws nor the Constitution can pro- 
tect us. Could reason be left free to combat error, 
and the people to effect reforms where they are 
needed, we should be hopeful of the future. But 
the facts of our present political history declare that 
the very safeguards of the ballot have been taken 
away from us by the wicked instrumentalities which 
have been devised for the purpose of robbing the 
pevele of power and free suffrage, and we are power- 

ess to redress our wrongs. The patriotic of all par- 
ties can but feel how earnest the effort was in our 
recent presidential election to redress the evils 
which were affecting the country, by a peaceful and 
honest use of the ballot, and the whole world proves 
how a wicked oligarchy has defeated the purpose. 
If fraud no longer vitiates the actions of men or 
States, then, indeed, are we hopeless of the corrupt 
and lawless who now hold power and may hold it 
forever. If the highest tribunal in our land, which 
we have fondly looked to as the last stronghold of 
freedom, has declared that frauds-on liberty and law 
must stand unreversed and irreversible, then, in- 
deed, we are a doomed people. With the law tram- 
pled upon, the name of State sovereignty a byword 
of reproach, governments, in the South, at least, set 


up and pulled down at will, and the foundation of 
justice itself polluted, it does seem that the over- 
throw of our common government is imminent. In 
the present state of the Republic the voice of every 
patriot is needed; apathy is a crime, and silent ac- 
quiescence in the conspiracy against our liberties is 


ruin. 

_ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Assembly met, That we hereby 
declare it to be the sense of this Assembly, as well as 
the firm belief of the people of Georgia, that Samuel 
J. Tilden was fairly elected President of the United 
States for the ensuing four years, and that Thomas 
A. Hendricks was elected for the same term Vice- 
President, and if they shall fail of a peaceful inau- 
guration, then will the people of the United States 
have been defrauded of their choice, and a fatal 
blow be given to public honor, and to the stability 
and integrity of the Government. 

Resolved, by the authority aforesaid, That the 
General Assembly views with alarm and most de- 
cided condemnation, and hereby enters into a solemn 
protest against, the interference of the authorities of 
the General Government with the full exercise of 
the ballot in the several States, whether that inter- 
ference is manifested in the control of returning 
boards, or in the presence of United States troops 
at the polls, or in the arbitrary elevation of its fa- 
vorites to supreme power in place of those chosen 
by the people. 


There were 409 acts and 17 resolutions 
passed during the session, but nearly all of 
them were of purely local concern. Many 
county lines were changed, and a large num- 
ber of acts related to county courts, the sale 
of liquor in certain localities, municipal affairs, 
special corporations, and other matters of local 
administration. Among the few general laws 
was one “To prevent joint stock companies, 
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vorporations, and other associations, from de- 
claring dividends when they have not realized 
an income on investment,” and one “To pre- 
vent the maintaining or carrying on of any 
lottery in this State.” 

The question of holding the constitutional 
convention excited a good deal of interest, and 
occasioned considerable discussion prior to the 
election, which was held on the 12th of June. 
The result was 87,238 votes cast: for the 
convention, 48,181; against the convention, 
39,057; majority for the convention, 9,124. 
The Governor issued a proclamation, calling 
upon the delegates chosen to meet at the Ca- 
pitol, in Atlanta, on the 11th day of July. The 
convention assembled at the time appointed, 
and promptly organized, with ex-Governor 
Jenkins as President. Robert Toombs was 
Chairman of the Committee on Revision, and 
among the delegates were many of the most 
conspicuous public men in the State. The 
convention continued its session until the 25th 
of August, when the Constitution as completed 
was adopted as a whole by a unanimous vote, 
and an ordinance passed requiring the Goy- 
ernor to ‘“‘issue his proclamation ordering an 
election for members of the General Assembly, 
and a vote upon the ratification or rejection 
of the Constitution as therein provided, and a 
vote upon the capital and homestead questions 
as provided by ordinances of this convention.” 
The matters which had occupied the largest 
share of attention, and occasioned most discus- 
sion, were the Bill of Rights, the provisions re- 
garding the elective franchise, the location of 
the capital, the mode of selecting judges of 
the Supreme and Superior Courts, and the ad- 
justment of the financial obligations of the 
State. The preamble of the Constitution is as 
follows: 

To perpetuate the principles of free government, 
insure justice to all, preserve peace, promote the in- 
terest and happiness of the citizen, and to transmit 
to posterity the enjoyment of liberty, we, the people 
of Georgia, relying upon the protection and guid- 
ance of Almighty God, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution. 


Among the declarations of the Bill of Rights, 
comprising Article I. are the following : 


Szorton I.—1. All government, of right, originates 
with the people, is founded upon their will only, and 
is instituted solely for the good of the whole. Pub- 
lic officers are the trustees and the servants of the 
people, and at all times amenable to them. 

2. Protection to person and property is the para- 
mount duty of government, and shall be impartial 
and complete. 5 aie 

3. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, except by due process of law. 

4, No person shall be deprived of the right to prose- 
cute or defend his own cause in any of the courts of 
this State, in person, by attorney, or both. 

7. Neither Baallabaneat beyond the limits of the 
State, nor whipping, as a punishment forcrime, shall 
be allowed. 

13. No inhabitant of this State shall be molested 
in |e ayer or property, or prohibited from holding any 
publie office, or trust, on account of his religious 
opinions; but the right of liberty of conscience shall 
not be so construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness, 
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or justify pieces inconsistent with the peace and 
safety of the State. 

14. No money shall ever be taken from the public 
treasury, directly or indirectly, in aid of any church, 
sect, or denomination of religionists, or of any sec- 
tarian institution, 

15. No law shall ever be passed to curtail or re- 
strain the liberty of pear of the press ; any person 
may speak, write, and publish his sentiments on all 
subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that lib- 
erty. 

17. There shall be within the State of Georgia 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, save asa 
punishment for crime, after legal conviction thereof. 

18. The social status of the citizen shall never be 
the subject of legislation. 

21. There shall be no imprisonment for debt. 

25. All citizens of the United States, resident in 
this State, are hereby declared citizens of this State, 
and it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to 
enact such laws as will protect them in the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights, privileges, and immunities due to 
such ss onerige 

Sexo, II.—4, All lotteries and the sale of lottery 
tickets are hereby prohibited; and this prohibition 
shall be enforced by penal laws. 

5. Lobbying is to be declared a crime, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall enforce this provision by suit- 
able penalties. 

6. The General Assembly shall have the power to 
provide for the punishment of fraud; and shall pro- 
vide, by law, for reaching the property of the debtor 
concealed from the creditor. 

Src. IV.—1, Laws of a general nature shall have 
uniform operation bon de ees the State, and no spe- 
cial law shall be enacted in any case for which pro- 
vision has been made by any existing. general Jaw. 
No general law capran, aghes rights shall be varied 
in any particular case by special legislation, except 
with the free consent, in writing, of all persons to be 
affected thereby ; and no person under legal disability 
to contract is capable of such consent. ibe 

2. Legislative acts in violence of this Constitution, 
‘or the Constitution of the United States, are void, 
and the judiciary shall so declare them. 

Sxo. V.—1. The people of this State have the in- 
herent, sole, and exclusive right of regulating their 
internal government, and the police thereof, and of 
altering and abolishing their Constitution whenever 
it maybe necessary for their safety and happiness. 

Article II. relates to the elective franchise. It 
provides that the vote at all elections shall be 
by ballot, and defines the qualifications of voters 
as follows: 

2. Every male citizen of the United States (except 
as hereinafter provided), twenty-one years of age, 
who shall have resided in this State one year next 
preceding the election, and shall have resided six 
months in the county in which he offers to vote, and 
shall have paid all taxes which may hereafter be re- 
quired of him, and which he may have had an op- 
portunity of paying, agreeably to law, except for 
the year of the election, shall be deemed an elector: 
Provided, that no soldier, sailor, or marine in the 
military or naval service of the United States shall 
acquire the rights of an elector by reason of bein 
stationed on duty in this State ; and no persons sha 
vote who, if challenged, shall refuse to take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: ‘‘I do swear (or affirm) 
that I am twenty-one years of age, have resided in 
this State one year, and in this county six months, 
next preceding this election. I have paid all taxes 
which, since the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion of this State, have been required of me previous 
to this vear, and which I have had opportunity to 
pay, and that I have not voted at this election. 


The General Assembly is authorized to pro- 
vide for the registration of voters; but the fol- 
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lowing classes of persons shall not be permitted 
to register, vote, or hold any office, or appoint- 
ment of honor or trust, in this State, to wit: 
1. Those who shall have been convicted, in 
any court of competent jurisdiction, of treason 
against the State, of embezzlement of public 
funds, malfeasance in office, bribery or larceny, 
or of any crime involving moral turpitude, pun- 
ishable by the laws of this State with imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, unless such person 
shall have been pardoned. 2. Idiots and in- 
sane persons. ; , 

Other important provisions of this article 
are as follows: 

Szotion IV.—1. No person who is the holder of 
any public money, contrary to law, shall be eligible 
to any officein this State, until the same is accounted 
for and paid into the Treasury. 

2. No person who, after the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, being a resident of this State, shall have 
been convicted of fighting a duel in this State, or 
convicted of sending or accepting a challenge, or 
convicted of aiding or abetting such duel, shall 
hold office in this State, unless he shall have been 
pardoned; and every such person shall, also, be 
subject to such punishment as may be prescribed by 

aw. 

Seo. V.—l. The General Assembly shall, by law, 
forbid the sale, distribution, or furnishing of intoxi- 
eating drinks within two miles of election-precincts, 
on days of election—State, county, or municipal— 
and prescribe punishment for any violation of the 
same, 

Sxo. VI.—1. Returns of election for all civil officers 
elected by the people, who are to be commissioned 
by the Governor, and, also, for the members of the 
General Assembly, shall be made to the Secretary of 
State, unless otherwise provided by law. 


his qualification as such, be elected by the General 
Assembly, or appointed by the Governor, either with 
or without the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
any office or appointment having any emolument an- 
nexed thereto during the time for which he shall 
have been elected. 


Appropriations and public expenditures are 
strictly guarded. Restrictions are also placed 
on the passage of special bills. The per diem 
of compensation is fixed at $4, and mileage at 
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Article III. relates to the legislative depart- 
ment. The Senate consists of 44 members, one 
from each district, and all the districts are de- 
fined; but the General Assembly may change 
them after each census of the United States, 
without increasing the number. The House of 
Representatives consists of 175 members, ap- 
portioned among the several counties; the 6 
with the largest population having 3 each; 
the 26 having the next largest population, 2 
each; and the remaining 105 counties, 1 each. 
The first election for members of the General 
Assembly was to take place on the first Wed- 
nesday in December, 1877. ‘The next on the 
first Wednesday in October, 1880; and subse- 
quently, every two years, on the first Wednes- 
day in October. The first meeting of the Legis- 
lature was fixed for the first Wednesday in No- 
vember, 1878; and subsequent meetings on the 
same day every two years; but an extra session 
might be called by the Governor, if, in his opin- 
ion, the public good should require it. Sessions 
of the Legislature are limited to 40 days, unless 
extended by a “two-thirds vote of the whole 
number of each House.” The following re- 
striction is placed upon the eligibility to the 
General Assembly: 


Szcotion IV.—7. No person holding a military com- 
mission, or other appointment or office, having any 
emolument or compensation annexed thereto, under 
this State, or the United States, or either of them, ex- 
cept Justices of the Peace and officers of the militia, 
nor any defaulter for public money, or for any legal 
taxes required of him, shall have a seat in either 
House; norshall any Senator or Representative, after 
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10 cents a mile of necessary travel. The fol- 
lowing section is contained in the legislative 
article: 

Srotron XI.—1. All property of the wife at the time 
of her marriage, and all roperty given to, inherited, 
or acquired b her, af remain er separate prop- 
erty, and not bs liable for the debts of her husband. 


Article IV. relates to the power of taxation, 
and contains the following provisions : 
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Srotion II,—1. The power and authority of regu- 
lating railroad, freight, and passenger tariffs, prevent- 
ing unjust discriminations, and requiring reasonable 
and just rates of freight and passenger tariffs, are 
hereby conferred upon the General Assembly, whose 
duty it shall be to pass laws, from time to time, to 
regulate freight and passenger tariffs, to prohibit un- 
just discriminations on the various railroads of this 
State, and to prohibit said railroads from charging 
other than just and reasonable rates, and enforce the 
same by adequate penalties. 

4, The General Assembly of this State shall have 
no power to authorize any corporation to buy shares, 
or stock, in any other corporation in this State, or 
elsewhere, or to make any contract, or agreement 
whatever, with any such corporation, which may have 
the effect, or be intended to have the effect, to defeat 
or lessen competition, or to encourage monopoly ; 
and all such contracts and agreements shall be i legal 
and void. 

5. No railroad company shall give, or pay, any 
rebate, or bonus in the nature thereof, directly or 
indirectly, or do any act to mislead or deceive the 

ublic, as to the real rates chon a or received for 
reights or passage; and any such payment shall be 
illegal and void ; and these prohibitions shall be en- 
forced by suitable penalties. 

6. No provision of this article shall be deemed, 
held, or taken to impair the obligation of any con- 
tract heretofore made by the State of Georgia. 

7. The General Assembly shall enforce the pro- 
visions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


Article V. deals with the executive depart- 
ment. The Governor is to be elected for a 
term of two years, and after a second term 
cannot be reélected within a period of four 
years. His salary is fixed at $3,000 per annum. 
The first election of Governor under the Con- 


_ stitution occurs in 1880. The returns of the elec- 


tion for Governor are to be made to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, without being opened. 
The candidate having a majority of the whole 
number of votes is to be declared elected, and 
if no candidate receives such majority, the 
General Assembly must elect one of the two 
having the highest number of votes. No per- 
son is eligible for Governor unless he is thirty 
_— of. age, and has been a citizen of the 

nited States 16 years, and of the State of 
Georgia six years. In case of vacancy, the 
President of the Senate is to exercise the exec- 
utive power until the vacancy is filled, and in 
case of his death, resignation, or inability, the 
Speaker of the House will act as Governor. 
Provision may be made for filling unexpired 
terms by special election. The Governor’s 
oath of office is as follows: ‘‘I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of Governor of the 
State of Georgia, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution thereof, and the Constitution of the 
United States of America.” 

The customary powers and duties are im- 
posed upon the executive. If a person ap- 
sonal to office by him is rejected by the 

enate, he cannot be reappointed during the 
same session or the recess following. It is 
made the duty of the Governor, quarterly, and 
oftener, if he deems it expedient, ‘ to examine 


under oath the Treasurer and Controller-Gen- 
eral of the State on all matters pertaining to 
their respective offices, and to inspect and re- 
view their books and accounts.” The Secre- 
tary of State, Controller-General, and Treas- 
urer are to be elected at the same time, and in 
the same manner, asthe Governor. The salary 
of each is $2,000 a year, and he must have 
been a resident of the State at least six years. 

Article VI. relates to the judiciary. The- 
Supreme Court consists of a chief-justice and 
two associate justices, whose term of office is 
six years. After 1880, these are to be elected 
by the Legislature. Itis altogether a court of 
appellate jurisdiction. There is a Judge of 
Superior Courts in each circuit, holding office 
for four years. These are also to be elected 
by the Legislature. Superior Courts are re- 
quired to sit in each county at least twice a 
year. Provision is made for minor courts and 
judicial officers. 

Article VII. is entitled ‘Finance, Taxation, 
and the Public Debt.” Exemption from taxa- 
tion is provided as follows: 


Sxotron II.—2. The General Assembly may, by 
law, exempt from taxation all public property, 
places of religious worship or burial, all institu- 
tions of purely public charity, all buildings erected 
for and used as a college, incorporated academy, or 
other semi of learning, the real and personal 
estate of any public library, and that of any other 
literary association, used by or connected with such 
library, all books and philosophical apparatus, and 
all paintings and statuary of any company or asso- 
ciation kept in a public hall and not held as mer- 
chandise, or for purposes of sale or gain: Provided, 
the property so exempted be not used for purposes 
of private or corporate profit or income. 


Restrictions upon the contraction of debt are 
provided in the following sections : 


Sxction III.—1. No debt shall be contracted by or 
on behalf of the State except to supply casual defi- 
ciencies of revenue, to repel invasion, suppress in- 
surrection and defend the State in time of war, or to 
pay the existing public debt; but the debt created to 
supply deficiencies in revenue shall not exceed, in 
the aggregate, two hundred thousand dollars. 

So. [V.—1. All laws authorizing the borrowing 
of money by or on behalf of the State shall n poet’ 
the purposes for which the money is to be used, and 
the money so obtained shall be used for the purpose 
specified and for no other. 

Src. V.—1. The credit of the State shall not be 
pledged or loaned to any individual, company, cor- 
poration, or association, and the State shall not be- 
come a joint owner or stockholder in any company, 
association, or corporation. 

Src. VII.—1. The debt hereafter incurred by any 
county, municipal corporation, or political division 
of this State, except as in this Constitution provided 
for, shal] never exceed seven per centum of the as- 
sessed value of all the taxable property therein, and 
no such county, municipality or division shall incur 
any new debt, except for a temporary loan or loans 
to supply casual deficiencies of revenue, not to ex- 
ceed one-fifth of one per centum of the assessed 
value of taxable property therein, without the assent 
of two-thirds of the qualified voters thereof, at an 
election for that purpose, to be held as may be pre- 
scribed by law; but any city, the debt of which 
does not exceed seven per centum of the assessed 
value of the taxable property at the time of the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, may be authorized by law 
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to increase, at any time, the amount of said debt 
three per centum upon such assessed valuation. _ 

2. Any county, municipal corporation, or political 
division of this State, which shall incur any bonded 
indebtedness under the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion, shall, at or before the time of so doing, pro- 
vide for the assessment and collection of an annual 
tax suflicient in amount to pay the principal and 
interest of said debt within thirty years from the 
date of the incurring of said indebtedness. 


Section IX. is as follows: 


Szotron IX.—1. The receiving directly or indi- 
rectly, by any officer of State or county, or member 
or offiner of the General Assembly, of any interest, 
profits, or perquisites, arising from the use or loan of 
public funds in his hands, or moneys to be raised 
through his agency for State or county purposes, 
shall be deemed a felony, and punishable as may be 

rescribed by law, a part of which punishment shall 
be a disqualification of holding office. 


In regard to existing bonds, the following 
declarations are made: 


Srotion XI.—1. The General Assembly shall have 
no authority to appropriate money, either directly or 
indirectly, to pay the whole, or any part, of the prin- 
cipal, or interest, of the bonds, or other obligations 
which have been pronounced illegal, null and void 
by the General Assembly, and the Constitutional 
amendments ratified by a vote of the people on the 
first day of May, 1877; nor shall the General As- 
sembly have authority to pay any of the obligations 
created by the State under laws during the late war 
between the States, nor any of the bonds, notes, or 
obligations made and entered into during the exist- 
ence of said war, the time for the payment of which 
was fixed after the ratification of a treaty of peace 
between the United States and the Confederate 
States; nor shall the General Assembly pass any 
law, or the Governor or other State official enter 
into any contract, or agreement, whereby the State 
shall be made a party to any suit in any Court of 
this State, or of the United States, instituted to test 
the validity of any such bonds or obligations. 

Src. XIL—1. The bonded debt of the State shall 
never be increased, except to repel invasion, sup- 
press insurrection, or defend the State in time ot 
war. 


The proceeds of the sale of railroads or other 
property held by the State are to be applied to 
payment of the bonded debt. The sum of 
$100,000 a year is to be raised by taxation for 
a sinking fund, to meet the payment of bonds 
at maturity. 

Article VIII. relates to Education. It re- 
quires the establishment of a “‘ thorough system 
of common schools for the education of children 
in the elementary branches of an English edu- 
cation only, as nearly uniform as practicable, 
the expenses of which shall be provided for by 
taxation, or otherwise. The schools shall be 
free to all children of the State, but separate 
schools shall be provided for the white and 
colored races:” Thereis to be a School Com- 
missioner appointed by the Governor for a 
term of two years. Oertain special taxes for 
- educational purposes are provided for. 

Article IX. relates to ‘* Homesteads and Ex- 
emptions.” Property to the amount cf $1,600 
belonging to the head of a family, or to a per- 
son with children, old persons, or females, de- 
pendent upon him, is made exempt from levy 
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and sale, and no judgment can be enforced 
against such property. The debtor may re- 
nounce his right to exemption, except for wear- 
ing apparel, and not more than $300 worth of 
household furniture. The General Assembly 
is authorized to provide by law for the setting 
apart and valuation of such property. 

Article X. authorizes the General Assembly 
to provide for the organization of a volunteer 
militia. 

Article XI. relates to counties and county 
officers. It prohibits the creation of new coun- 
ties and the changing of county lines, unless 
the latter is done under a general law for that 
purpose. 

Article XII. relates to “ Laws of general op- 
eration in force in this State.” The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the laws made in 
pursuance thereof, and treaties made under 
the authority of the United States, are declared 
to be supreme, and the State Constitution next 
in authority. 

Article XIII. provides for future amendments 
of the Constitution, and for submitting the 
present instrument to the people for ratifica- 
tion, at an election to be held on the first Wed- 
nesday in December. An ordinance was 
adopted submitting the Homestead article to 
a separate vote, and also an ordinance submit- 
ting the question of removing the State capi- 
tal from Atlanta to Milledgeville. 

The election took place on the 5th of De- 
cember, and resulted in the ratification of the 
Constitution as a whole, and of the Homestead 
article, and the retention of the capital at At- 
lanta. The total vote on the Constitution was 
151,389: for ratification 110,442, against rati- 
fication 40,947 ; majority for ratification 69,495. 
The total vote on the Homestead question 
was 146,722: for the Homestead provision of 
1877, 94,722; for the Homestead of 1868, 52,- 
000; majority for Homestead of 1877, 42,722. 
The total vote on the question of removing 
the capital was 154,347: for Atlanta as the 
capital 99,147, for Milledgeville 55,201; ma- 
jority in favor of Atlanta 43,946. At the 
same election members of the Assembly were 
chosen for the session beginning in November, 
1878. 

The public debt of the State, as presented by 
the Treasurer, in response to the inquiry of the 
Constitutional Convention, under date July 
18th, is as follows: 


‘ 

6-per-cent. bonds issued for stock in the 
Atlantic & Gulf Railroad Company, 
— an act approved February 27, 
BOG. sabe ones ho ces culaps pak tabmen eee 
7-per-cent. bonds secured by a mestenee 
on the Western & ‘Atlantic Railroad, 
issued under an act approved March 
19, TRAN... satessncehenenes Be wa 
7-per-cent. gold bonds with quarterly 
coupons in gold, issued for nes 
tion of past-due and outstanding bonds 
of this State, under authority of an act 
approved September 15, 1870 
7-per-cent. bonds issued for redemption 
of past-due and near-due bonds of this 


$900,000 


3,600,000 


2,098,006 
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State, under authority of an act ap- 


proved January 18, 1872.............. $307,500 
8-per-cent. bonds issued under authority 
of an act approved February 19, 1873 
(MHACUTIN GD) Se cereraiys sta ae ators telots feet siejoiciahe 900,000 
7-per-cent. bonds issued to pay the past- 
due interest on the $1,950,000 first- 
mortgage bonds of the Macon & Bruns- 
wick Baitroad Company, andthe North 
& South Railroad Company, $240,000, 
both indorsed by the State of Georgia 
under authority of an act approve 
Hebruary 240 1876y 3 ot ceuies scion ew ss 542,000 
6-per-cent. bonds issued to redeem the 
$1,950,000 Macon & Brunswick, the 
$240,000 North & South, and the 
$34,000 Memphis Branch Railroads 
indorsed by the State, and the accrued 
interest thereon, under authority of an 
act approved February 19, 1877....... 2,298,397 
AGGREGATE, 
6-per-cent. currency bonds due 1878-1886 $900,000 
7-per-cent. currency bonds due 1886..... 8,600,000 
7-per-cent. gold bonds due 1890...... +» 2,098,600 
7-per-cent. currency bonds due 1892.... 807,500 
8-per-cent. currency bonds due 1878-1886 900,000 
7-per-cent. currency bonds due 1896.... 542,000 
6-per-cent. currency bonds due 1889.... 2,298,397 
$10,645,897 


INDORSED LIABILITY, 


Bonds indorsed by the State of Georgia, $8,000 
Sad mile, of the first-mortgage bonds of the South 

eorgia & Florida Railroad, of 58 miles, being 
* $464,000, 

The floating or temporary debt of the State is rep- 
resented by the executive obligation for $1000,000, 
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The aggregate valuation of property for the 
year was $235,659,530, a decline of $10,194,- 
220 from that of 1876. Reports are, in general, 
very favorable regarding the progress of in- 
dustrial interests; and peace and good order 
have prevailed throughout the State during 
the year. 

GERMANY, an empire in Europe, reéstab- 
lished January 18, 1871. The Emperor, Wil- 
liam I., was born March 22, 1797, and was 
married June 11, 1829, to Augusta, daughter 
of the Grand-duke Charles Frederick of Saxe- 
Weimar. The heir-apparent, Frederick Wil- 
liam, born October 18, 1831, has the official 
title of Crown-prince of the German Empire, 
and Crown-prince of Prussia. He was mar- 
ried January 25, 1858, to Victoria, Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and Ireland, born No- 
vember 21, 1840. Offspring of the union are, 
three sons: Frederick William, born 1859; 
Henry, born 1862, and Waldemar, born 1868; 
and four daughters: Charlotte, born 1860; 
Victoria, born 1866; Sophia, born 1870, and 
Margaretta, born 1872. Imperial Chancellor 
(Reichskanzler), Otto, Prince von Bismarck- 
Schénhausen. President of the Imperial Chan- 
cery (Reichskanzler-Amt), Hofmann, Minister 
of State, appointed in 1876. 

The following table exhibits all the states of 
the German Empire, the area, the population 
according to the census of 1875, the number 
of representatives of every German state in 
the Federal Council, and the number of depu- 


borrowed from the Fourth National Bank of New ™ - z 
York, bearing 6 per cent. interest per annum, of ties who represent each state in the Reichs- 
date March, 1877, and due in November, 1877. tag: 
STATES. Area in English Population in — D — 
Square Miles. 1875, Gouna: Reichstag 
Z 1. Prussia (including Lauenburg)..... span tari ocean eee: 184,499 25,742,404 17 236 
SB; BAVARIA Jc 55 3c os ew ceca casks wens blc cae cles cueeheds 29 292 5,022,890 6 48 
PP): SMM nosed vase asoae tne Mrumcwoaerocn tin duater deers eet 5,788 2,760,586 4 23 
Gli A Whitembites. S05 hess sitevastoodoenscaiesecanesseneccs 7,581 1,881,505 4 17 
Fn DAMS 7s each cisdasaceieesiae boas sracieeocnemee eta sr ons 5,821 1,507,179 3 14 
Dg en RE Be eine aa ence RTA tats 2.964 ‘21 8 9 
é 7. Mecklenburg-Schwerin 5,188 558,785 2 6 
5 1) 8 Rakes Wetmar so. cic ccsisccecs 1,404 292,988 1 8 
# | .9. Oldenburg............ 2.470 819.314 1 8 
o (10. Mecklenburg-Strelitz. . 1,131 95,673 2 a 
Ed, BOUNSWIOK 5. conch visas ce cosebonmieemeeade tone 1,425 827,493 a | 8 
Mi SOrOheeAMeNINUGl oi o55% 03 faces s asics nese a meee or eaek 958 194,494 1 2 
3 sr pate Se fags $10 1212878 rveves Creed starts sean nse 4 ey : : 
. Saxe- - Boecre dc lobe clobaeneseiice areeeninaeeees ' 
A 15. Anhalt... ih igisint alearse/we ale baa dime bess ois aee sidiokaa males 906 213,565 1 2 
. (16. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt........ SAE TERE COC CODON ee 864 76,676 1 1 
$ | 17. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen............ cscccscsccccceees 833 7,480 2 1 
= | 18. Waldeck ae 438 54,748 1 1 
£419, Reuss-Greitz (older line 123 46,985 1 1 
3 20, Reuss-Schleitz (younger line) 820 92,375 1 1 
= 21. Schaumburg-Lippe 171 188 1 1 
22. Lippe-Detmold 438 112,452 1 1 
; (28. Liibeck 109 56,912 1 1 
£2 424. Bremen 97 142.200 ‘ 1 
5 (25. Hamburg........... goign 5d DESRM DEAE sce ROe wea Dobe bake 158 888,618 1 8 
26. Alsace-Lorraine (Reichsland) .........ceccccccccccceseses 5,596 1,531, re 15 
DOLAL aac code cee adsce ees crhenvneeu aren an eeler ee’ 203,739 42,727,360 58 897 


This is an increase of 1,666,514 over 1871. 
The population decreased since that time in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and Alsace-Lorraine. 

In the following table will be found a full 


exhibit of the governments of the particular 
states, including the names and the titles of all 
the sovereign princes, their years of birth and 
accession to the throne, and the name of the 
heir-apparent : ‘ 
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STATES. Title, Name. ba 5 ee ra REE Heir-Apparent, 
WProasia sy. sac stan faces sees ICING cae sises's Willam le jo. s.s<%s Born 1797, succ. 1861...| Frederick William, son. 
RAVaris soc, datene.c ss caens ee MANS ate os ous sh ser ccsecese ss “% 1845, “ 1864...| Otto, brother. 
BAXKONY soo s:siersece visinsewecieae KANG. 2s\cels ies AIDONG eng he dicnw es ances “ 1828, “* .| George, brother. 
Wirtemberg..........-...-. Ng ee cane Gharlesy és .sscceccks So 1828.5 -# .| William, cousin. 

AMON Setccasiesacwses sses y's Grand-duke...| Frederick...... Seen Ss 182677 <6 .| Frederick William, son. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin ...... Grand-duke...| Frederick Francis II..| “ 1823, “ ...| Frederick Francis, son. 
MLGSBOi 4 cals sicisteisiewisitecin ak os Grand-duke...| Louis IV............. a Rael Yo Cai .| Ernest Louis, son, 
Oldenburg.......0.scecceveces POUGPS i508 tesla swenice itt! tS Aas ...| August, son. 

Saxe- Weimar ...........-00 Charles Alexander....| ‘ 1818, “ ...| Charles August, son. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz........ Frederick William....) ‘ 1819, “* ...| Adolf Frederick, son. 
BrunsWiGk:. coe sccsseneosss Willlamin’ Scene seat “18065 * ...| Disputed. 
ANSI. 3...00sceccvecetacces Rrederick: 05°<c ces 7) A881, Se .| Leopold, son. 
Saxe-Altenburg ..........06. Ernest ce cewasacce cs ee Gy es ...| Maurice, brother. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.......... most secs ese sec. © 1818, .& .| Prince Alfred, cousin. 
Saxe-Meiningen............. GOOrge < s<.ccccicc ee es SS AGRE. Bernhard, son. 
Lippe-Detmold.............. Waldemar........55. “ 1824, © Hermann, brother. 
Reuss (older line)........... Honry XXII oc..e. 1846.0 4 
Reuss (younger line)........ Henry XLV cccee sccews 1882. \% .| Henry XVIL., son. 
Schaumburg-Lippe.......... GOW set ticccaescees igs bo) eal .| George, son. 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt..... GOOTRO. 0 wviscccscccce bed rg boss eh ..-| Giinther, second cousin. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.. Ginthers:ccoccecacess As ...| Charles, son. 
Wialdeckisics.icccc sasccsiot esc gs im osha seiceestsoas FEE Ne $s ...| Frederick, son. 

RB. : Grave’... ccss'% Med seiweneeise s 
PSPOMODiseg ceases sees cece s Burgomaster.. { F. M. C. Pfeiffer...... ee Pee taty 

Oc Petersen cicc.54 0s DSUUSevaeecststiociclen ote 
Hamburg......+.+-0eesee+es Burgomaster.. { GH Kirchonpauer. <3 V180s sis2e0c00 00% ss ws ee 
Weeki csc siccosacseene ewe Burgomaster..| T MFUUBS) oseccsccs TSU Easese oa ck vowels cscic 


It will be seen from the above table that the 
ducal line of Brunswick is likely to become 
extinct by the death of the reigning duke. 
The succession is disputed by the ex-King of 
Hanover and the Emperor of Germany. It is 
also interesting to notice that in only thirteen 
of the twenty-two sovereign houses which be- 
long to the German Empire, the heir-apparent 
is the son of the reigning sovereign. 

The legislative functions of the Empire are 
vested in the Bundestag, or Federal Council, 
and the Reichstag, or Diet of the Empire. The 
Bundesrath represents the individual states of 
Germany, and the Emperor must have its con- 
sent to declare war which is not merely defen- 
sive. The members of the Bundestag are ap- 
pointed by the governments of the individual 
states for each session. On January 1, 1878, 
the German Bundesrath was composed of the 
following members: 

Prussia.—Prince Bismarck, President and 
Imperial Chancellor; Hofmann, President of 
the Imperial Chancery; the Ministers Camp- 
hausen, Count Eulenburg, Leonhard, Kameke, 
and Achenbach; Bilow, State Minister and 
Secretary of State in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs ; Von Stosch, Chief of the Admiralty ; 
Von Phillipsborn, Director in the Foreign 
Office; Dr. Friedberg, Secretary of State in 
the Ministry of Justice; Postmaster-General 
Stephan; Hasselbach, Director-General of the 
Indirect Taxes; Meinecke, Ministerial Director 
in the Ministry of Finance; Maybach, Under- 
Secretary of State in the Ministry of Com- 
merce; Herzog, Under-Secretary of State for 
_ Alsace-Lorraine; Von Mdller, Oberpriisident 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Bavaria.—The Ministers von Pfretzschner, 
Dr. von Faustle, and von Berr; Freiherr 
Pergler von Perglas, embassador in Berlin; 
Ministerial Director von Riedel; and Major- 
General von Fries. 

Saxony.—General von Fabrice; the Minis- 


ters H. von Nostitz-Wallwitz and Abeken; 
2 von Nostitz-Wallwitz, embassador in Ber- 

n. 

Wirtemberg.—Minister von Mittnacht; Hu- 
go von Spitzemberg, embassador in Berlin; 
Major-General von Faber du Faur; and Coun- 
cilor Hess. , 

Baden.—Turban, President of the Ministry ; 
State Ministers Ellstitter and Stésser. 

Hesse.—Freiherr von Starck, President of 
the Ministry; Ministerial Councilors Kempf 
and Neidhart. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin.—Von Prollius, em-' 
bassador in Berlin; Oldenburg, Director of 
Customs. 

Sawe- Weimar.—Councilor Dr. Stichling. 

‘ Mecklenburg-Strelite——Councilor von Prol- 
ius. 

Oldenburg.—Councilor Mutzenbecher. 

Brunswick. — Councilors Schultz and von 
Liebe. 

Saxe-Meiningen.—Minister Giseke. 

‘ janet aoe accented von Gerstenberg- 
ech. 

 Saae-Coburg-Gotha.—Minister Freiherr von 

Seebach. 

Anhalt.—Minister Freiherr von Krosigk. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.— 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.—Oouncilor Ru- 
dolf von Wolffersdorf. 

Waldeck.—Director von Sommerfeld. 

Reuss (older line).—Faber, President of the 
Government. 

Reuss (younger line). —Dr. von Beulwitz, 
State Minister. 

Schaumburg-Lippe.—Oouncilor Hocker. 

Lippe-Detmold.—Oouncilor von Lieb. 

Liibeck.—Dr. Kriger, minister resident in 
Berlin. 

Bremen.—Dr. Gildemeister. 

Hamburg.—Dr. Kirchenpauer, burgomaster. 

Of the states composing the Empire, six 
(Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wirtemberg, Baden, 
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and Hesse) have a Legislature composed of two Halberstadt....... - 27,757) Flensburg.......... 26,474 
Chambers, two (Mecklenburg-Schwerin and fare ™e-:--7:: BURL | Remscheid ........ 26,068 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz) have aCommon Diet, the Bamberg... -..1..: . 26,951 | Offenbach .......... 26,000 
free cities (Hamburg, Bremen, and Libeck) on seeteeeees : rae Charlottenburg..... 25,84 


have a Common Oouncil (Birgerschaft), and wee 
the remaining states (Saxe-Weimar, Oldenburg, The movement of emigration from the ports 
Brunswick, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Of Bremen and Hamburg was as follows: 


Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Anhalt, Schwarzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Wald- = ee eee |e ee 
eck, the two principalities of Reuss, Schaum- Germany....... Sa eet 10,972 12,708 28,680 
ais ippe- isla- Other states.............. 10,693 16,025 26,718 
burg-Lippe, and Lippe-Detmold) have Legisla Teal i, 665 ae ss Pes 
tures of one Chamber. (For a full account of CT Geer orem e 24,508 | 81,810. | 56,318 
the Legislatures of the different states, see An- “  18T4. 0.4.2 0s 30,688 | 43,443 | 74,076 
NnuAL Cyoropzp1a for 1876.) “ eg ir ee S018 pt iotene 
The following table shows the cities having CLG (oi fle aera orate 60,516 42,224 | 102,740 
more than 25,000 inhabitants in 1875: “ 1870........ -++| 46,781 | 82,556 | 79,887 
Berlin ces s35,22550 5 966,858 | Essen........ Saleen; JO“ 100, ( 1870-1874....... 56,318 52,361 108,679 
‘© (Feb. 1, 1877). 1,000,809 | Cassel ............. 53,048 1865-1869....... 62,098 45.579 107.672 
Hamburg.......... 264,675 | Erfort............. 48,080 4 vera 60-1864,...... 21,580 20,085 41,665 
Brodlatt, (c.ccs. oes 239,050 | Frankfort - on - the - pamaban. 4 Looe teense 205s 82,541 21,892 | 54,438 
Munich 36005 355% 198,829} Oder..... Seasaeee: <4t100 eel IGDOSISDA os, c 51,861 25.804 11,165 
Dresden .........+. 197,295 | Mannheim ......... 46,453 1845-1849....... 81,290 5,416 86,706 
Cologne.......... ASH STs Mets 22 oo oe sca8 sc . 45,856 1836-1844,......| 12,949 1,704 14,658 
Leipalo.co.cee ess D2T.S8Tl GOrler aoc ses cece 45,310 ; —_ -— 
Konigsberg........ 122,686 | Potsdam........... 45,008 Total since 1882.......|1,477,889 | 889,154 |2,886,498 
Stuttgart........... 107,273 | Wiirzburg.......... 44,975 
Hanover ic 5.55- 222; 106,677 | Liibeck............ 44,799 if < 
Frankfort - on - the - Darmstadt ......... 44.107 The movement of population in 1875 was as 
Main ss cece eects 103,186 | Wiesbaden......... 48,674 follows: 
Bremen............ 102,582 | Carlsruhe........ «es —.42,895 : 
Dantes: <2 ees - 97,981 | Duisburg ......... . 87,380 
Strasburg......... . 94,806 | Kiel........ eee yk Mar- | Birth. = Deaths. [coy 
Nuremberg ........ 91,018 | Miinster........... 85,705 STATES. Hagede. [pnts ee ey bi 
Magdeburg......... 87,925 | Rostock ........... 84,172 Inclusive of Still-births. 
Barmen....... Bisse i OLDIE Ss catsaresies . 88,510 
ALtONR Sc secs cess .. 84,097 | Gladbach...... 81,970 Prussia............ 231,297 | 1,084,284 725,994 | 47,074 
tettin sc) ss. 25 cess 80,972 | Ratisbon........ Sa eos Bavaria ...........| 45,014 | 216,176 | 164,84 : 
Disseldorf......... 80,695 | Zwickau.......... « 81401 Saxony..:.: wwss0: 29,086 | 125,188 87,555 | 5,150 
Elberfeld 2 o:..50 .a0s 80,589 | Liegnitz........... - 81,442 Wirtemberg.... 16,421 88,396 64,455 8,266 
Aix-la-Uhapelle..... 19,606 | Bromberg......... 81,808 Baden....... ,eeeeee| 12,797 62,897 44,959 | 2,181 
Chemnitz.......... 78,209 | Freiburg-in-Baden.. 30,595 Alsace-Lorraine....| 11,536 57,309 46,391 | 2,589 
Brunswick...... .. GO988 il Win sseie eeanesen. 89, Hesse.........-... 7,666 85,548 23,999 | 1,491 
Crefeld. Meinease oaee pipe arriaPoaa Reeeeat Pope Other states....... 82,929 | 128,848 88,872 | 5,2 
ORG Ss siectena- fous d 998: |: Coblentz se ceiccscces 9,282 prearremo| [pe eRe aero 
Salle est. vscce sss 60,508 | Plauén............. 28,756 Totallovssaisces 886,746 | 1,798,591 | 1,246,572 | 74,179 
homies rin sees a pees peepee See canes aor f f a ” 
rtmund......... . ’ ODD ..-sccceccere . The number o professors and students in 
A Siterevcca. OG ON sass oeeeie (SteS. A or 
Mayenoss 2220/02 BY0a0 | Stmalsund.cc.00222. gers. the German universities in 1877 was as follows: 
UNIVERSITIES. States. Pride | Teo neces | > eel 
Boris occ vicease ce dpibs Ciecsesee Prussia......02- rer eee sebis? 211 2,287 2,074 4,311 
Bonn... c3<83 re ee ere : Pandas Teas eae Oe Meee eae 108 89T 86 9: 
Breslau..... ee Pn renee A Sere ermine ino 1% 4 10 ed 
Erlangen ........... aeesins teeeN soe Bavaria ....... pipdeee aiseaige cinnere 
Brau 26.45/20 sssese 0 Seacds 371 ET ee erin roe Se seaheses 55 819 82 851 
GHEAKET ov cceccvesecess piceacseane TIGSBOLG co sievclocneioieiaher eae cas 58 828 24 847 
Qititingen.y.6)5 slecssaee coves Sa val | PR RMOEIS cr sciccs eagasacsu piensa 122 917 17 934 
Greifswald...... wicbuseeescese Sbacis Be wcueets aieaereloneisforan aa’ae wins 62 503 uf 510 
HANG cc iesecccucsasaus yWacwh ater ear Bn Me ais alseiese siete Sivecccusnese 104 827 80 857 
HMeldaibett sss ccsaccvactss Reisen wan EIOOGN os cae Sclscesesstesasebaues 110 766 68 884 
PONS coacioccvaicncs Swaveliteecaieas Saxe-W elmer ices: cesccavsnscsee 75 566 20 586 
Kilols esas weasisakaedubacivonwsue PPUBBIA ooh caisseessokseses aeeidet 64 241 4 245 
OI SODOR scncids ec ccccetaaes eras | Pie eee vslepien co cena ta cuits 620 10 680 
MODE Ss icccasscewe sasecen eaewes SAXONY cscs ce esceses cr asete ess 158 2,842 96 2,988 
Marburg. a7icsisacess halieebes ce sie] SRURMBGsiésiccstecececeseanness ow 70 401 2 
Moanioh: . <i. cc<s<< edueeeessecet as BAVETIAGS Al cciests ss sinanenecat a 122 1,267 45 1,812 
ROMO co cccr sacs seer aen coed eet Mecklenburg is sc< csonvusvacesns - ie 152 
Strasburg sess ccsetacar cess teens Alsace-Lorraine... 2.0 escccccces 92 624 Bt 658 
ERUABSOI sisleisig 2s tale eee kira eee Wirtembetg. 0.202 cnsieccic atuaes 89 1,094 9 1,108 
OW UPRDONS ccc ceicssvcevscateces waps | SOOVONIRs cance baciegcne's Chvdoex Ay 1 972 84 1,106 
Dotalisiccccesceek BR cal Rerree ayaa weveeadevercoeeyeaeyeh en boee 17,844 2,552 19,896 


In all, 20 universities, of which 9 are in Prus- counted among the Germanuniversities. It had, 
sia, 83 in Bavaria, 2 in Baden, 1 each in Wir- in 1877, 29 professors and 325 students. At the 
temberg, Hesse, Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, Meck- following universities, outside of Germany, the 
lenburg, and Alsace-Lorraine. Sometimes the German language is exclusively or predomi- 
Academy of Minster, containing the two fac- nantly used, and in the province of literature 
ulties of Oatholic theology and philosophy, is they may be counted as German universities: 
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UNIVERSITIES. Countries Prof Student alee ne Total. 
Minselices cic. cscs cee ctaacetbe sere Switzerland <\. .s0ss2<cvesseussce 65 177 7 214 
RARAPHA np arrnrctecce ee veces a eyes diehe Sie melee fre aieeven ere 80 811 8 409 
GzernOwstZ es ities cees cca ealaclsiies Austria\nccdoccael ce sacseees ne 86 180 46 226 
Dorpaticssc one sc tecwsss sawesiacakee RUAGIG. 2. sos.ch ee eacebaabeslogae 66 859 15 874 
GYAtZieccn sects sine s Biestecianiasiale sins of AB GEIR c:<'s 5 ert ele sfesSeiiae coy 90 719 112 §31 
Tnnspruck....cccccecsccssccecscce foe cc ancieeet wee eeee coke weave 65 457 113 570 
Prague reaiesiiesi tals iss eeewaise 06a Se Tunisie sta neicieisteiciaeie Sam oe aniehs 128 1,690 90 1,730 
Minny coe eee aaa aOR AS DORR RE AME > 243 3,395 586 8,981 
WOXION ss ise ticékascwsewacesacesax Switzerland. . Siitieceoees ae 85 814 87 1 
Wotalccessad wanes Sai Soni av subesasanes ery ee rer eee 853 8,102 1,184 9,236 


The budget of the German Empire for 1877- 
78, as declared by the law of April 28 and May 
26, 1877, estimates revenue and expenditure 
each at 540,608,165 marks (1 mark=23.8 cents). 
The revenue was derived from the following 
sources: 


Marks. 
1, Customs and excises of consumption........ 253,053,810 
2. Stamp-duty for bills of exchange............ 6,914,000 
8. Administration of postal affairs and tele- 

DDB sircieecsapeses ence seus esse seaces 11,709,636 

4, ‘dcdeaeation of railroads.......... Meet aus - 9,944.0 
5. Imperial Bank, and other receipts. . Dele Weteeteinete 1,550,000 
6. Receipts of various descriptions. .... Swenaees 10,165,158 
7. From the imperial funds for invalids ...... «. 83,569,111 
8. Surplus of the year 1875.................. epg "528, 595 
9. Profits from the coining of imperial money... 10,200,000 
10. Interest of invested capitals................ 3181, 728 
11, Extraordinary receipts.......... Ser isaarernc > 103; 147, ‘956 
12. Matricular contributions...... setae ba ssaicst _S104e TL 
MOL ccacew scans Svieeeeaewen gee ness . 540,608,165 


The matricular contributions were divided 
among the particular states as follows: 


STATES, Marks. 
PRUSSIO:.|;.c.cwags ss sonceone Wichinege tees e seeee 86,375,264 
Bavaria: cas itminccs bacansencastasicoashcocccee «- 19,717,313 
BERONY®. Jsita ccc sein snosten Weasresseuar ss PEAS 8,861 
Wirtemberg. ......... WuceQastbeseas ues tient «+. 6,874,942 
Baden...... Scesisaae ony hgt merece Pasmatar cence S 045, 
HIGKBO soa scnens agGece ota once egen ns epeet ce --. 1,210,808 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.......... Stsswe eoatee oa Ne 0,9 
Saxe-Weimar........... vevebasabiaas ewes sa seicas 2 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Ne wee uaiemcied pS aie Phve vehi : 131,122 
Oldenburg... ...ccesiscestiuwencsscteesssaessh ete 439,754 
BRUNSWICK. 25. sccccceveecevectos wise Wao eee 474,628 
Saxe-Meiningen........ icpobustebsatGues sakes 266,471 
Saxoe-Altenburg occ ssiges seeecsed sseweabs Cae 201,081 
Saxe- oles: Gotha Mew abware pany seieeseeeacheseee 251,996 
ADB ee cies cuistecaseus seed cpea eee beegrome 293,782 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt .............- ere aH 104,311 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.. Ee edeun ete PR 91,806 
Walleek Sic cecescctsceoesoeeshee pete nve sh orks 73,579 
Reuss (older branch).............-.... eee amea® 64,315 
Reuss (younger branch)....... BESET Fare pte 127,507 
Schaumburg-Lippe.......0.ccvccccceswevoasin i 46,161 
Lippe ..... San enes daiciesiehlowe cee pie eeee Sassen 152,672 
WODEGK case ivicsvocecoes wuis\ea'sSaaieguaivedae cane . 83,782 
POON dh cla vac sh ae voces caeaseemescasee eee 208,153 
PABUEINES e nO Ss Gents cickis Feces Senos eh cece 562,535 
DE MMTEING : (ca case To6a sa Fosse s eke coos 8,041 087 


Os eee ee ek. seerer une . $1,044,171 


The regular expenditures of the Empire 
were estimated as follows: 


Ai Chancery OT SUR ACINDING, 3 cons cccarlescecnece 4,190,471 
DTM PEMA DEG civ sesebeccsccs Sarees : 819,700 
8. Foreign Offies Bia acai es 5 wisinis Sse b.cie . 5,908,255 
4, Administration of the Imperial Army. 823,553,398 
5. Administration of the Navy....... 21,672,073 
6. Interest of the debt of the Empire. 3,895,000 
%: Meee ice? of Accounts... 413,866 
8. I rial Chancery for ‘Alsace-Lorraine. 171,760 
9. RB. Railroad Office oft the Empire. ......>. 272,750 
10. General Pension Funds..... 18,069,510 
11. Empire Invalid Funds .... 83,569,111 
12, Administration of Justice... ey 798,217 


Total. ccccecsstsescccesescsecstecseses '. 412,824,111 


The extraordinary expenditures are thus es- 
timated: 


Marks, 
1, Chancery of the Empire.............02.220 : 1,750,264 
2. lmpotlal" DICK, i ce sces scexcseeswslecien Son3 oe 30,000 
O. MOLD ONIN 2; osacces cocscccawases sou ccies 1,034,050 
4. Postal administration, and mereetn of 
NALGGTANNE ccc atascecsses 6 7 --. 11,768,388 
§. Army-of. the Kimping:...s..ce.ccccectececese 51,S15,424 
6. Administration of the Navy...............56 28,577,000 
%- Chamber of Acoountes.e sei ssc ccecs csc valces 10,000 
8. oa ipeirat odbc bces fc tc gerade eta 8,771,281 
O. Mint reform... acsesodacsicisencckssteces 7,800,000 
10. mangers arising from the war wit 
noe Savor elie suse eetaccmscetio - 21,800,622 
11. Administration Of JUNO... c5ccscscsecacese 6, 
DO onsswaectWancseas cavectiyeccessces « 127,848,899 


The following table gives the military forces 
of the Empire in time of war: 


I, FIELD ARMY. 


DIVISIONS, Officers. Men. Horses. 
Higher staff s.:iscccccevcoctos 863 5,170 5,070 
Juthntry., os3..26008e weseccceh| LILO 455,620 17,908 
WADEUN: . csleen cae ccs emotes axes 572 26,676 1,046 

~ DAVY 655 vesbsesssisvecces! Bla4 59,814 65,608 
Artillery........ Me re ei 2,286 78,120 T7432 
PMONOSRS 3328 25605656 Reckacsas 555 20,917 9,647 

UI vinis's sony Fuk o Kate 484 88,451 46,017 
Administration.......... SomAe 216 2,826 10,864 
PO di cdiccvccdect es me ae 687,594 | 238,592 

II, RESERVES. 

DIVISIONS. Officers. Men. Horses. 
Substitutes of the staff........ 875 1,836 322 
SYOATUCY 0500 cece ecaeens eosees| 2,812] 179,524 1,036 
WHEE ches scates Kade oanes 1 8,008 26 
DOKVSLY os ova cetgoessnteetace 465 23.994 19,716 
Avery 2.) scdaccn cok Sapiens 840 18,261 5,507 
PIGUOGIS (os. ccseeenioeucsne ds 90 4,950 2 

eT pape here ® co wacee 240 11,522 8,903 
TORE cece wh bass seccccees| 4,426] 243,095 80.530 
III. GARRISON, 

DIVISIONS. Officers. Men. Horses. 

Authorities........ anes vievle 850 10,000 1,850 

UMNO, <ccesasns sstonse auecel ene 250,244 2,044 
PALOIEs sccaratscucsssecsens of 104 6,500 26 
Cavalry... ics ss ssspe~ ats seees 82S 22,968 25,380 
ATUMIGNY <a win evs ces avasvaxte 1,870 54,852 8,114 
PIONGGISs Sescccs ceak aaacdposare 1 MEME ts 'o5:0 0 
Total garrison............ 10,107 853,102 87.414 
POSEFVES....sencecee 4,426 | 248,095 | 30,530 

“ field army..........| 17,810 687,594 | 233,592 
Grand total.............| 81,848 | 1,283,791 | 301,536 


The military forces of the Empire in time of 
peace are as follows: 


ane 
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DIVISIONS. Officers, Men, Horses. TOTAL VESSELS. | TOTAL STEAMERS. 
= STATES, 
Be Btaficndciseiecs-seuccces cis scae 1,982 OM sence Vessels. Tons. No. Tons. 
Infantry of the line......... 8,724 | 255,480 |........ Entered. 
Chasseurs ........+++....0. 532 14,545 |........ Prussia. .......... 82,728 | 8,242,758 4,898 | 1,400,787 
DAN Gis ee aisles to's toicieiete'e sinters 349 SOO sincrisee Hamburg eased ox S 5,260 21 ie 2,73 1,688,439 
rod 2,046 22,1 840,685 
@ Sutiitbey’ 565 scises cess wo, 9,605 | 974,784 |........ Libeck 1'928 24T a6 rss 138436 
denburg 2,778 9,51 56 12,345 
SiCavelry case easuiactterle css 2,357 64,669 | 62,591 Mecklenburg...... 1020 | 115,404 120 28,907 
Foot artillory.......;<2c00ee 683 DO FGE eloctc seas Total's foc cncen 45,750 | 6,505,217 
Field artillery..............| 1,629 | 80,720 | 14,845 sae: y Ramsey PRA hcg (ig Mls ed 
; ; Cleared. 
4. Artillery......... Sa tsasessele Sele 45,884 | 14,845 Proseis Peet seee-| 80,923 | 8,154,651 | 4,989 | 1,417,468 
BM DULG oa ).5.0 ccc 4,746 
§: Pioneers. ..650060% oscevess 894 10,824) fics c sci Bremen. eeu siceaeie 2,236 * O88 018 pte 1304980 
: theless. 246,381 
Mea were ens 210} 8,050 | 2,457 Oldenburg... geo | 166288 | “ap 792°680 
Rarer eT ecklenburg...... 
4. Particular formations....... 810 944 |........ ae = ee = ce 
WOtAl sce s seen: 8 
Nobels care uses cean 17,162 | 401,659 | 79,898 LOTT | SMOGS4S | “ERED | 8,001 208 


The German Navy was composed as follows The commercial navy of Germany, embrac- 


in 1877: ing sailing vessels and steamers, was, on Janu- 
Hore- ary 1, 1876, composed as follows: 


Num- 
VESSELS, oe Guns. | Tons power. 

‘1 STEAMERS—IRON-CL ADS: TOTAL VESSELS. TOTAL STEAMERS, 
Frigntes.......:.s00%: 8 | 107| 34,872 | 48,500 ; . 
Corvette ....- sc. 1 | 10] 2372] 3000 cata ta oye pee a Horse- 
Batteries ............ A ie 7| 2009]. 2.400 pace Wenn AR (ida) Nhracrg at 
Gunboats............. 5 5| 3,920] 350 

Prussia.........+. 8,254 | 504,145 | 180] 28,589 | 9,797 

Total iron-clads....} 16 | 129! 43,173 | 57,400 Hamburg......... 436 | 217,360 | 101) 89,649 | 20,678 

Bremen........... 245 | 182,112 | 55] 83,369 | 17,529 

Frigates ........... ...| 7 | 117| 14782 17,600 Mecklenburg...... 411] 115,820] 9} 4,466] 1,883 

Corvettes.........00.. 7 62 | 91562 | 10,800 Oldenburg........ 361 | 57864| 9] | 47 B5 

AMON ieee ee 8} 2618; 3.050 Liibeck........... 38 8,581 | 22) 5,009] 1,814 
Artillery ship ......... 1 23 | 3318} 8,000 = 

Imperial yachts.......| 2 4| 1,997] 8,650 North Sea fleet....| 2,644 | 604,014 | 182| 150,083 | 40,494 

Gunboats......... eee ee 84| 4882] 4,050 Baltic fleet........ /2:101 | 470,868 | 137) 88,486 | 10,262 
Torpedo vessels....... 8 Pn 1,544 8,480 | — 

Transport steamers... 2 ae 425 820 Total, 1876...... | 4,745 1,084,862 | 819) 188,569 50,756 

2. Sartine VESSELS: Ser PICTUS wos | 4,602 | 1,068,383 299| 189,998 48,422 
Frigates........ A 1 ph dame tt RRR eae “1874.00... 4.496 | 1,088,725 | 253| 167,633 | 41,755 
Milgecs si otuticc sats 3 yo ie Bd We ee Cy, ee 4,527 | ‘999.158 | 216 129,521 | 33,380 

Total.............| 60 | 407 | 84,561 | 103,300 ; 
The total length of railroads of Germany 


The movements of shipping in the German (and Luxemburg), open for traffic, was as fol- 
ports was, in 1875, as follows: lows July 1, 1877 (in kilometres) : 


> ahleladalit 
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oy cy * 1 > ea ea 4 ; 
HEIDELBERG, BADEN. 
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Private Roads 
STATES. State Roads. under State Ad- | Private Roads. Total, 
ministration. 

Rab i ears tear inee wisi aoe care aaeistae soem emeees 4,596 8,216 9,210 17,022 
Berar (SORE ie RE ae SIS T yy eRe RI ONO ETT EAC 8,398 272 576 4,246 
BAXONY... 2... e eee cece cece cee n er ee cee scec sees asiepousinicees 1,580 38 274 1,892 
Wiirtemberg.......-.2--.+0- Rus Melskicenwet ns webeseuneees ee 1,224 aes 16 y 
Baden so eceee c hacsite s co sees sc caceawbvastes emecnesece 1,049 124 7 1,180 
HEGSHO oooh phe ee ee Pan aU Soe BS eels cee ee coe he spas Hees 288 sae 427 715 
Oldenburg... ...00-.cccccccscce sees ccec ceccrcessvescacesces 269 83 48 
Mecklenburg. ...........c00sccccecccetecccercteccccvecccces eae 411 411 
Braus Wick 22s cnsancs as acaisesiedededeee ese sesscsiceassevecpien 21 ‘ 808 824 
Other states. .......ccce rece ecce cece sec cccesseseresereees “ 159 56 869 1,084 
Alsace-LOrraine. <.<cicciccccccevcecedsecssss es Seine waceneas 921 aa 14 35 

TOtal ec cca cass sletaccaswees cake cst ecoeee cash ees 18,505 8,739 12,155 29,399 


The postal statistics of the Empire were, according to the latest official publications, as follows: 


Imperial Mail, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
FTEMS. 1876. 1875. 1875-76. — 

Total number of articles sent. ---| 1,103,299,853 160,497,742 61,848,933 1,325,600,000 

(a.) Letter-mail . ...|  1,042,250.188 145,510,156 57,611,161 1,245,400,000 

Letters..... 516,407,730 5,502,156 24,395,328 596,300,000 

Postal-cards . 78,586,580 494,344 1,660,868 82,700,000 

Printed matter... 92,867,490 4,409,468 680,586 101,000,000 

Samples of goods... 523, 1,150,304 811,022 9,000,000 

Postauftragsbriefe........... 2,275,870 97,406 65,905 2,400,000 

Money-orders...........- wee 31,230,802 8,016,153 1,822,576 85,600,000 

nec sigs aes cise saxtanea ees meatier 796,378 450,036 4,200,000 
SWEDADETB 0.5 ioc veccates 010, 

Supplameats to newspapers, 2,911,640 ' 78,050,947 25,724,840 414,200,000 

€b.) Parcel and money mail.........-............ pate 61,049,670 14,987,586 4,232,772 80 300,000 

—— ibrar eee od VWAIUGs < 55 cikcccses roe 7,180,688 8,068,406 59,700,000 
arcels eclaration of value................ 200, 

Letters with declaration of value.............. rf 8,371,310 7,806,898 1,164,366 20,600,000 

Total value of money-letters (in marks)...... 14,237,220,943 1,053,261,859 575,638,152 15,866,100,000 

Total weight of parcels sent (kilogrammes). . 228,629,750 24,018,450 12,303,442 264,900,000 


The extension of electric telegraphs is shown by the following table (in kilometres; 1 kilo-, 


metre = 0.62 mile): 


Imperial T. iy Bay Wirtem! 
LINES AND DISPATCHES. <— ia 5 eg — 
ee eer rir rrt ror art te eee 88,790.87 7,598.5 2,491.5 48,881 
WITOSs ccc ccace ec aceucseute vequasnh cesek bos gnbeateeenen's 142,883.18 27,950.38 6,323.9 177,157 
No. of state stations........... Trrerrr ts Oy rere encknses 2,532 
No. of railway stations ....... eanaate Bwenece Sereabeceaoes 2,577 ' ig 855 ane 
1. Private inland dispatches...................000- eoakee 6,796,305 792.121 812,706 7,901,132 
Official Gispatehes ..:.. 0s gsc cosccccas ven aneeycaee 875,819 75,485 123,660 574,964 
2. International dispatches: 
oo pes tgaeinets wai wee Siwsoeeedrcren SgaubaccenePee 1,506,090 
WODIVO oes acwceccs benssetauedsucnesteeseeaetate 1,596,411 967,845 472, 917,974 
Transit dispatches......--......... ae ice elect 875,369 t : —_ = 
WAL ABTS. 05 c cot ececes pends inn aketeactes Te” aan ee ees mepcerees 
Wokid, 187625 occkcsccccc ls ch coe Ree 11,044,496 1,885,451 90.625} | 18,804,070 


On January 10th elections took place through- 
out Germany for members of the Reichstag. 
Of the 397 districts into which the Empire is 
divided, 70 held supplementary elections. The 
final result was as follows: 40 Conservatives, 
38 belonging to the German Imperial party, 96 
to the Centre, 126 National Liberals, 35 be- 
longing to the Party of Progress, 12 Social 
Democrats, 14 Poles, 35 belonging to no party, 
while one seat remained vacant. ; 

The total number of persons alowed to vote 
at the elections was 8,943,012. The number 
of votes cast was 5,557,767, or 61 per cent., of 
which 5,535,778 were counted as valid, and the 


rest rejected. The votes counted were dis- 
tributed as follows among the different parties: 


PARTIES. Votes. 
al Liberals........... sci eene 


Per cent. 


Nation 1,594,142 28.6 
Centre 


ba 
oe 
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The following table shows the strength of each political party in each of the two Parlia- 
ments of the North-German Confederation, and the three Parliaments of the German Empire : 


NORTH-GERMAN REICHSTAG. GERMAN REICHSTAG, 
PARTIES. 
March, 1867, | May, 1868. May, 1871, February, 1874, March, 1877. 

1, National Liberals...........02..2+00- eA 79 62 | 16 150 1 

2. Party of Progress... 3 19 80 44 49 4 

8. Free Union (Liberal) “f 14 10 ry: 

G: Daft: Contre iat facies asinine se eels 27 16 

5. tides Imperial Party (Liberale Reichs- 

PATtEl); iss «tales case tecenieacaesovens j 
6. Federal Constitutional Union (Bundesstaat- aif 
liche Constitutionelle Verein),........... 18 21 ae 

%. Free Conservative Union..................- 89 u4 oe 

8. German Imperial Party..............0000 Re ae 88 81 88 

9. Conservatives. .............. 59 62 50 21 40 
10; ‘Contre. 255552 do csc vetae.s ie 57 ¢4 96 
TU Poles... ..c.0 ss. BC 13 11 13 13 14 
12:'Social) Democrats ss 5.52. as eee ae sow cows 2 5 2 9 12 
19, NO: Party cwastaacivesie menaetresaalcede ae amesah 26 25 27 » 380 85 
Wd: Vacant Beata 20. ccaveocsteueoc cet ocse i 1 ws 1 

Wotal:: icterasiandusousessece bands 297 27 20 | = 882 st | 897 


On February 22d the Reichstag was opened 
by the Emperor in person. The speech from 
the throne, after stating that the attention of 
the members would be called to the budget, to 
the negotiations with Austro-Hungary for a 
hew commercial treaty, to the bills for the 
creation and the powers of the “ Rechnungs- 
hof” (Court of. Accounts), and to the neces- 
sity of determining the place where the Impe- 
rial Court is to hold its sessions, continues as 
tollows: 


Unfortunately, the depressed condition in which 
trade and commerce found themselves during the 
past two years continues with us as in other coun- 
tries. The continued deliberations of the united 
Governments on the means to relieve it have not 
convinced me that the home relations of the German 
Empire contribute in any way to the causes of those 
evils, which are equally felt in all other countries: 
to relieve an y temporary and local want of euplcy- 
ment of labor in ste § of work, lies more in the 
province of the separate states than of the Empire. 
As far as a want of confidence in the future stability 
of law and order within Germany should seem to lie 
in the way of a resumption of business, I am sure 
that you will regard such fears as unfounded. The 
organization of the Empire, and the common-sense 
of the German people, form a strong protection 
against anarchical efforts. atever may be her 
internal condition, Germany is less threatened than 
other countries by the external dangers which may 
arise from the Eastern crisis. My policy has re- 
mained true, without wavering, to the principles 
which it has followed since the beginning of the 
Oriental complications. The conference has not 
succeeded in obtaining from the Porte the conces- 
sions which the Powers judged expedient to demand 
in the interests of humanity and as a means of se- 
curing peace for the future. Nevertheless, the pro- 
ceedings of the conference have led to this result, 
that the Christian Powers have arrived at a common 
understanding among themselves respecting the 

uarantees to be demanded from the Porte. Before 
the conference such an understanding lacked uni- 
versally recognized expression, By this means a 
solid basis has been secured for confidence that 
peace will be preserved among the Powers even 
should the hope be disappointed that the Porte will, 
of its own accord, carry out the reforms regarding 
the treatment of its ‘Christian subjects which the 
conference considered requisite in the interests of 
Europe. Should the expectations now entertained, 


based upon the promises of the Porte on the one 
hand and the opening of negotiations for peace on 
the other with Servia and Montenegro, fail to be 
realized, the Imperial Government, while recogniz- 
ing the fact that in the present question the interests 
of Germany do not prescribe any precise line of con- 
duct, will continue to exert its influence, as hitherto, 
in behalf of the protection of the Christians in Tur- 
key and of the peace of Europe; above all things, 
however, strengthening its own good relations with 
Governments allied or otherwise friendly to it, 

The Reichstag had a quorum at its first meet- 
ing, so that on March 2d it proceeded to organ- 
ize. This organization immediately showed 
that the breach between the two Liberal par- 
ties, the National Liberals and the Party of 
Progress, had been considerably widened by 
the elections. Herr von Forckenbeck, a Na- 
tional Liberal, and the President of the last 
Reichstag, was reélected, although 48 blank 
votes were deposited by the Party of Progress. 
Freiherr von Stauffenberg, of the German Im- 
perial party, was elected first vice-president, 
and Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg, a Conser- 
vative, second vice-president. 

On March 17th the Government introduced a 
bill transferring the right to legislate for Al- 
sace-Lorraine from the German to the Alsace- 
Lorraine Parliament. As a guarantee against 
anti-national opposition, the Government, un- 
der this bill, reserved the right of appeal from 
the Alsace to the German Parliament. When 
introducing this bill, the Under-Secretary of 
State, Herr Herzog, said that the Alsace Par- 
liament—a body whose prerogative had been 
hitherto limited to preparing bills for discus- 
sion by the German Parliament—though op- 
posing the Government in many instances, had 
proved a sensible and loyal body. This was 
the more satisfactory, as 55 per cent. of all en- 
franchised had taken part in the election of 
those district assemblies who returned the 
members for the Alsace Parliament. After 
this speech, an Alsace Deputy protested against 
the bill, declaring, amid the laughter and mer- 
riment of the House, that the Rayah popula- 
tion in Turkey was far better treated than 
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those annexed by the German nation and 
Government. Other Alsace Deputies accepted 
the bill as an installment of constitutional in- 
stitutions, while one was grateful for Alsace- 
Lorraine being accorded the means of counter- 
acting and correcting the mistakes committed 
by its new German bureaucracy. This bill was 
eventually adopted by the Reichstag, and was 
proclaimed by the Emperor on the occasion of 
his presence in Strasburg on May 2d. 

On March 19th, the Reichstag commenced 
the discussion of the bill for establishing the 
Supreme Tribunal of Germany at Leipsic. The 
Prussian Minister of Justice desired Berlin as 
the seat of the tribunal; but, on May 24th, the 
Reichstag decided, by a large majority, in 
favor of Leipsic, and on March 24th adjourned 
for the Easter holidays. 


PROS 


CASTLE OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


A difference arose, in March, between Prince 
Bismarck and General von Stosch, the Chief 
of the Admiralty, which was interesting on 
account of the constitutional questions in- 
volved. In the Prussian cabinet, the premier- 
ship is a mere honorary title; individual min- 
isters being free to act as they please, unless 
restrained and directed by cabinet votes. 
When the German Government was organized, 
Prince Bismarck declared his inability to allow 
the German Secretaries and Under-Secretaries 
of State the like privilege; and it was to en- 
force this determination that he publicly ex- 
pressed his surprise at the Chief of the Admi- 
ralty reducing the estimates in compliance with 
a demand of the House, when he refused to 
oblige his premier. As Prince Bismarck de- 
clined to withdraw this statement, General 
Stosch tendered his resignation. Both parties 
were then requested to draw up reports to the 
Emperor, after which it was generally assumed 
that the general’s resignation had been accept- 
ed. But afew days later the Emperor addressed 
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an autograph letter to him, in which he declared 
that, after carefully perusing the statements 
of the two opposing parties, he had arrived at 
the conclusion that Prince Bismarck did not 
intend to attack the general when making the 
unpalatable remark. Prince Bismarck, the 
Emperor further said, when he alluded to the 
general allowing a portion of the naval sur- 
plus to be utilized for current expenses, only 
wished to inform the House that the general 
had taken the step without his consent, and 
that he (Bismarck) would not have consented 
to it, and, indeed, would not recognize it as a 
precedent to be observed in future transac- 
tions of the kind. If Prince Bismarck thought 
it necessary, with a view to future contingen- 
cies, to acquaint the House with his notions 
about surpluses and their application in the 
new budget, this was 
a mere precautionary 
measure, and no of- 
fense to the Chief of 
the Naval Depart- 
ment. In his letter 
the Emperor evident- 
ly recapitulated argu- 
ments contained in 


Prince Bismarck’s 
statement, and the 
general determined 


to remain in office. 
On April 1st, Prince 
Bismarck tendered his 
resignation, and asked 
for permission to re- 
tire immediately. The 
reasons for this step 
are not positively 
known. It was be- 
lieved by many that 
his withdrawal had 
been indirectly occa- 
sioned by his unwill- 
ingness to endure a degree of official fric- 
tion greater than his health could support. 
Besides the Stosch affair, there had also been 
several cases of a clash of authority between 
the Imperial Government and the different 
states, which had left behind an unpleasant 
feeling. The Emperor refused to accept the 
resignation; and, after considerable negotia- 
tions, Prince Bismarck contented himself with 
a furlough until August. Herr Hofmann, 
President of the Imperial Chancery, took his 
place in the department of Home Affairs ; 
Herr von Biilow, in the department of Foreign 
Affairs; while Herr Camphausen represented 
him in the Prussian cabinet. 

The Reichstag reassembled on April 10th. 
On April 238d, the items of the war estimate, 
which had been referred to the Budget Com- 
mittee, came up for discussion in Parliament. 
The increased grant for 105 new captaincies 
gave rise to a protracted debate, and to a re- 
markable speech of General von Moltke, who 
insisted on the necessity of the grant. He 
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said he wished for a long peace, but the times 
did not permit such hope. On the contrary, 
the time was not far distant when every gov- 
ernment would be compelled to strain all its 
strength for securing its existence. The reason 
for this was the regrettable distrust of govern- 
ments toward each other. France had made 
great strides in her defenses. Uncommonly 
large masses of troops were at present between 
Paris and the German frontier. Everything 
France did for her army received the un- 
divided approval of her people. She was de- 
cidedly in advance of Germany in having her 
cadres for war ready in times of peace. Ger- 
many could not avoid a measure destined to 
compensate for it. The increased grant for 
captaincies was then adopted. The Progress, 
Centre, and Socialist parties voted against it. 
The speech of General von Moltke produced 
throughout Europe an impression that the con- 
tinuance of peaceable relations between France 
and Germany was endangered ; but official 
declarations by both the German and the 
French Governments soon allayed the excite- 
ment. 

On May ist the Patent Bill was passed in 
the amended form proposed by the Special 
Commission. In accordance with the bill, 
patents will, in future, be accorded for 15 years. 
Legal protection is obtained directly upon an- 
nouncing the invention or discovery to the 
proper board; and, to render this protection 
penneuee the invention or discovery must 

e recognized as novel by thé authorities men- 
tioned. The examination of the invention, in 
the first place, is intrusted to the board, but 
may be continued conjointly by the board and 
the inventor—the latter being permitted to 
plead his cause, and produce legal and scientific 
evidence, oral or written, bearing upon the 
subject. If the invention is not carried out in 
three years the patent may be canceled. The 
bill was considered a great improvement on 
the old patent law, which made a secret board 
the sole arbiter of all patent petitions. 

On May 3d the session of the Reichstag was 
closed by Herr Hofmann. On this occasion, 
President von Forckenbeck made the follow- 
ing report on the activity of the House: The 
Reichstag had been in session 55 days. During 
this time 37 sessions of the House, 82 of the 
sections, and 120 of the committees were held. 
The Government had introduced 22 bills; of 
these, 18 were passed, 1 was negatived, and 3 
remained unacted upon. The members of the 
House introduced 8 interpellations and 28 mo- 
tions. Of the latter, 7 were adopted, 5 were 
withdrawn, 3 were rejected, 12 remained un- 
finished, and 1 became superfluous. 1,146 peti- 
tions were presented. The committees made 
4 verbal reports, and 14 in writing. Of 396 
elections examined, 386 were declared valid, 
2 invalid, and 8 were contested. ‘One election 
was not examined; and 3 districts at the time 
were not represented. 

On May 21st Prince Bismarck suddenly re- 
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turned to Berlin, and was actively employed 
in the Foreign Office; but left Berlin again 
within a week, for Kissingen, where he devoted 
himself diligently to business. In the latter 
part of May the Emperor approved the pro- 
posals made by the War Office to strengthen 
the German forces on the French frontier, as a 
compensatory military measure for the alleged 
increase of the French army on the frontier of 
Lorraine. It was generally admitted that this 
reénforcing of the German army was carried 
out more as a demonstration against the French 
clericals and reactionaries, who had just been 
called to power by President MacMahon, than 
with any view either to aggression or defense. 


STRASBURG CATHEDRAL, 


Several attempts were made during 1877 to 
negotiate a treaty of commerce with Austria; 
but they all failed, in consequence of the 
strong attitude in favor of protection taken by 
the Austrian Government. 

The Bavarian Diet was opened on July 2d, 
without a speech from the throne. The Catho- 
lic party reélected the Baron von Ow President 
of the Chamber. The Diet adjourned, after an 
unimportant session, on July 14th. It met 
again on September 28th. The main question 
considered was the increase of the taxes de 
manded by the Government. All parties con- 
ceded the necessity of the increase ; but the 
opposition demanded, at the same time, a re- 
form in the system of taxation. 

The Diet of Saxony was opened on Octo- 
ber 26th by the King, who, in his speech, ex- 
pressed regret at the continued depression of 


- trade, which weighed on almost all classes of 
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the population, and had made the revenue fall 
below the estimates, thus necessitating, in spite 
of every economy, increased taxation. A re- 
vised income-tax would, therefore, be proposed 
as a simplification and readjustment of the 
present direct taxes. The absorption of the 
private railways by the state lines had been 
effected, new lines had been constructed, and 
two others were now proposed. On October 
30th, the Minister of Finance, Herr von K6én- 
neritz, in giving an exhibit of the financial 
condition of the country, stated that the bal- 
ance of 9,000,000 marks of the preceding year 
were, in this year, replaced by a deficit of the 
same amount. 

The Diet of Wirtemberg was opened on 
February 6th by the King in person. In his 
speech from the throne, he announced impor- 
tant changes in the organization of the com- 
munes to be proposed by the Government, as 
well as propositions to secure the execution of 
the imperial laws. The second Chamber unan- 
imously reélected Herr Holder as its president. 
It adjourned, however, before the end of the 
month. 

A change occurred in the Government of 
the Grand-Duchy of Hesse during 1877. The 
Grand-Duke Louis III. died on June 18th, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Louis IV., who 
is married to Princess Alice of England, 


On August 7th the Emperor William met 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria at Ischl. 
This meeting was said to have had no political 
significance, although the two Emperors, in all 
probability, held conversations on the question 
of the day—the Russo-Turkish War, (See 
Austro-Hungarian MoNnaARoBY.) 

On July 1st the Imperial Patent Office was 
organized; and, on July 7th, it announced its 
organization to the patent offices of the foreign 
Powers. 

On May ist Emperor William set out on a 
visit to the new province of Alsace-Lorraine. 
He was everywhere received with great dem- 
onstrations of joy and respect, particularly in 
the Lower Alsace, in and around Strasburg, 
where the population is chiefly German. But 
even in Metz and its vicinity, where the French 
element predominates, his presence was con- 
sidered to have had a favorable influence, 
although the population showed a greater re- 
serve in receiving him. 

January 1, 1877, was the 70th anniversary 
of the entrance of Emperor William into the 
Prussian army. On this occasion he held a 
reception of all the commanding officers of the 
army. It was after the disastrous battle of 
Jena, when the troops of Prussia had been 
driven to the easternmost confines of the king- 
dom, that King Frederick William III. ap- 
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pointed his ten-year-old son to a military posi- 
tion. 

On January 27th, Prince Frederick William, 
the eldest son of the Crown-Prince, was de- 
clared of age, having completed-his eighteenth 
year. The occasion was celebrated very quietly, 
owing to the death of Princess Charles, the 
sister of the Empress. 


On February 25th Prince William, the pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne of Wiairtemberg, 
was married to the Princess Marie of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont. 

On September 8th an international exhibi- 
tion of articles connected with the leather in- 
dustry was opened in Berlin. The United 
States Consul-General at that city, in a report 
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to the Department of State, said that all of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Holland, Sweden and Norway, Switzer- 
land, and the United States, were fully repre- 
sented; England, Italy, and Russia but partly. 
The great feature of the exhibition was the 
exhibit made by the American firm of Larrabee 
& Co., of Mayence, in connection with the boot 
and shoe factory—running American ma- 
chinery—of 8. Wolf, of that city. This exhibit 
consisted of a full and complete set of all the 
best and most approved American shoe ma- 
chines, tools, apparatus, and supplies, which, 
operated by 25 experienced workmen, turned 
out boots and’ shoes as in the most complete 
American factory. It was the first oppor- 
tunity publicly afforded in Germany for the 
proper appreciation of the skill and perfection 
to which the manufacture of boots and shoes 
by machinery has attained in the United States, 
and the fullest and frankest tribute was paid 
to the ingenuity and enterprise displayed 
therein. The interest excited thereby must 
act most favorably on the introduction of 
American shoe machinery into Germany. 
The number of shoe factories now in Germany 
using American machinery is 40, with an aver- 
age daily production of 14,000 pairs. 

On April 30th a statue of Gauss, Germany’s 
greatest mathematician, was erected in his 
native city, Brunswick, to commemorate in a 
fitting manner his one-hundredth birthday. 

GOLDSBOROUGH, Lovis Maresnerses, an 
American naval officer, died in Washington, 
D. O., February 20, 1877. He was bornin that 
city in 1805, and was appointed midshipman 
in 1812, and made lieutenant in 1825. During 
the Seminole War he commanded a company of 
mounted volunteers, and also an armed steam- 
er. He was made commander in 1841; took 
part in the Mexican War, and was afterward 
senior naval officer of a joint army and navy 
commission on the Pacific coast. He became a 
captain in 1855, and from 1853 to 1857 was 
superintendent of the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. In 1861 he was placed in command of 
the naval part of Burnside’s expedition to North 
Carolina. He was made rear-admiral in 1862, 
commanded the European squadron in 1865-’67, 
commanded the navy-yard at Mare Island, 
California, in 1868, and subsequently the Wash- 
ington Navy-Yard. 

GORTCHAKOFF, Atexanper Mionarzo- 
viton, Prince, the present Russian Ohancellor, 
was born July 16, 1798. Heis the oldest states- 
man in Europe, and also excels all others in his 
term of office. He received his education in 
the Lyceum of Zarskoye Selo, and, having com- 
pleted his studies, entered upon his diplomatic 
career as attaché to Count Nesselrode, at the 
Congresses of Laibach and Verona. In 1824he 
was appointed Secretary of Legation in Lon- 
don, in 1829 Chargé d Affaires in Florence, and 
in 1882 Councilor of Legation in Vienna; in 
1841, Embassador in Stuttgart, where he nego- 
tiated the marriage of the Grand-Duchess Olga 
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with the Crown-Prince of Wiirtemberg; and 
in 1850, while at his position in Stuttgart, Rus- 
sian Plenipotentiary to the German Bundes- 
tag. Having been transferred as Embassador 
to Vienna in 1854, he represented the interests 
of Russia with such energy and success, that, in 
1856, the Emperor Alexander appointed him 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. As such he im- 
proved every opportunity to oppose Austria, 
whose ambiguous policy during the Crimean 
War he considered as the basest ingratitude. 
The chief features of his policy, however, were 
to keep aloof as much as possible from all in- 
ternational complications, and to introduce such 
reforms as would tend to develop the im- 
mense resources of the Empire. All those 
internal reforms which mark the reign of 
Alexander IH.—the abolition of serfdom, two 
thorough reorganizations of the army, the con- 
struction of an extensive railroad system, and 
the promotion of popular education—were his 
work. This policy he very fittingly expressed 
by his celebrated remark: ‘Russia collects 
herself.” Until 1868, he kept almost entirely 
aloof from foreign questions, but in that year, 
on the occasion of the Polish insurrection, the 
European Powers attempted to meddle with 
that question, and he addressed such firm and 
energetic notes to the different Powers, that 
an immediate end was put to all diplomatic 
complications, while he became immensely 
popular with the people. During the Ger- 
man-French War of 1870 he took such a de- 
cided position in favor of Germany, that it 
was impossible for Austria to interfere with 
Prussia. On October 31, 1870, he addressed a 
circular note to the Powers, demanding the re- 
peal of that clause of the Treaty of Paris 
which prohibited Russia from having an armed 
fleet inthe Black Sea. As France was com- 
pletely crippled, and Germany was on the side 
of Russia, the London Conference of 1871, 
which assembled to consider this request, 
granted it. The reconciliation with Austria 
was brought about in 1872, by the meeting of 
the three Emperors at Berlin. The war with 
Turkey in 1877 was certainly one of the bold- 
est steps of his administration; and while the 
opinions of the civilized world greatly differed 
with regard to the justness of the war, the 
ability with which he had prepared for and 
taken this step was generally admired. 
GOURKO, Josern Vuiapimrroviron, a Rus- 
sian general, was born November 15 (old style, 
8), 1828. He entered the army as cornet in the 
hussars of the Imperial Guard, and, after pass- 
ing through the school of the general staff, 
was created captain in 1852. As such he took 
part in the Crimean War. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed commander of the squadron of the 
Emperor, in his old regiment of the Guards, 
and in 1860 was created adjutant to the Em- 
peror. In 1861 he was promoted to colonel, 
took part in the campaign in Poland in 1868, 
was created a major-general in the suite of the 
Emperor in 1867, received the command of a 
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brigade in the second cavalry division of the 
Guards, and on September 11, 1876, was cre- 
ated lieutenant-general and commander of the 
same division. Although this division did not 
reach Bulgaria until September, he was on the 
Danube as early as June, and, at the head of 
an ‘“‘advance corps,” was ordered to advance 
as rapidly and as far as possible, without re- 
gard to the main army, and to alarm the whole 
of the Empire. This mission he fulfilled in 
the most successful manner. Leaving the 
Danube on June 27, he was, ten days later, in 
possession of Tirnova, and within another 
week beyond the Balkans. The result of this 
bold dash was thoroughly to alarm the whole 
country; even Constantinople being consid- 
ered in danger. After the arrival of Suleiman 
Pasha, from Montenegro, however, General 
Gourko was forced to retreat to the Shipka 
Pass. He was then ordered to return to St. 
Petersburg, to take command of his own divis- 
ion, after having been previously created ad- 
jatant-general. 

GRAY, Henry Peters, an American painter, 
was born in New York, June 23, 1819, and 
died there November 12, 1877.. He entered the 
studio of Daniel Huntington in 1838, and in 
1839 went to Europe, where he painted his pict- 
ures of ‘Thou Art Gone,” the “ Roman Girl,” 
' the “Billet-Doux,” etc. Returning to New 
York in 1843, he executed a number of small 
pictures of genre and history; and, after an- 
other absence abroad in 1845-"46, during which 
he produced his “Teaching a Child to Pray,” 
“ Proserpine and Bacchus,” ‘Cupid Begging 
His Arrows,” efc., he settled in New York. 
Among the most important of his works are 
the “‘ Wages of War,” the “Apple of Discord,” 
“Hagar and the Angel,” “ Portia and Bassanio,” 
‘“‘Oharity,” ‘ Genevieve,” Cleopatra,” ‘St. 
Christopher,” ‘I Fiori di Fiesole,” and the 
“Origin of the American Flag.” He also painted 
several hundred portraits. From 1869 to 1871 
he was President of the National Academy of 
Design. In 1871 he went to Europe, and re- 
mained there until the close of 1874. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, aking- 
dom of Western Europe. The Queen, Victoria, 
was born May 24, 1819. She is a daughter of 
Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, the fourth son 
of George III.; succeeded her uncle, William 
IV., as Queen of Great Britain in 1837; married 
in 1840 Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Children of the Queen.—1. Princess Victo- 
ria, born November 21, 1840; married to the 
Crown-Prince of Germany. 2. Prince Albert 
Edward, heir-apparent, born November 9, 1841; 
married in 1863 to Princess Alexandra, daugh- 
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ter of King Christian IX. of Denmark. Issue, 
two sons and three daughters; eldest son, Al- 
bert Victor, born January 8, 1864. 38. Princess 
Alice, born April 25, 1843; married in 1862 to 
Louis IV., Grand-Duke of Hesse. 4. Prince 
Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, born August 6, 
1844; married in 1874 to the Grand-Duchess 
Maria of Russia. He is heir-apparent to the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 5. Princess Hel- 
ena, born May 25, 1846; married in 1866 to 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg. 6. Princess Louise, 
born March 18, 1848; married in 1871 to the 
Marquis of Lorne. 7. Prince Arthur, born 
May 1, 1850. 8. Prince Leopold, born April 
tT, oe 9. Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 
1857. 

The cabinet was composed as follows in 
1876: First Lord of the Treasury, Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield; Lord 
High-Chancellor, Right Hon. Lord Cairns ; 
Lord President of the Council, Right Hon. 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon; Lord Privy 
Seal, the first Lord of the Treasury; Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Right Hon. Sir 8. H, 
Northcote, Bart., M. P.; Secretaries of State: 
1. Home Department, Right Hon. R. A. Cross; 
2. Foreign Affairs, Earl of Derby; 3. Colonies, .- 
Earl of Carnarvon; 4. War, Right Hon. G. 
Hardy, M. P.; 5. Colonies, Marquis of Salis- 
bury. First Lord of the Admiralty, Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith, M. P. Postmaster-General, 
Right Hon. Lord John J. R. Manners, M. P. 

Parliament is composed of two Houses, the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
The number of peers in 1877 was 494. Of these, 
5 were peers of the royal blood, 2 archbishops, 
21 dukes, 19 marquesses, 129 earls, 32 viscounts, 
24 bishops, and 262 barons. Of the total num- 
ber, 16 were representative peers of Scotland, 
elected for the twenty-first Parliament, and 28 
Trish representative peers, elected for life. The 
Speaker of the House of Lords was Lord Cairns, 
the Lord High-Chancellor, and the chairman of 
committees Lord Redesdale. The Speaker of 
the House of Commons was Henry Bouverie 
William Brand, and the chairman of commit- 
tees Henry Cecil Raikes. The members of the 
House of Commons are elected by the people. 
The number of electors on register in 1876 was 
2,340,763 in England and Wales, 295,420 in 
Scotland, and 230,778 in Ireland. 

The following table gives the area and popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom according to the 
census of 1871, as well as the estimates of the 
Registrar-General (who does not include the 
islands in the British waters, nor the soldiers 
and sailors abroad), for 1875, 1876, and 1877. 


$s COUNTRIES. Acres. Pop. in 1871. Pop. in 1875. Pop. in 1876. Pop. in 1877. 
TEMEATICOAI WRIGS ss a cSractcgeitcsc espe ccece 87,319,221 22,712,266 * 28,944,459 24,244,010 24,547,309 
BIQUMAMG cues Vigt vaca d eecrs ose veer vise eves’. 19,496,132 8,360,018 8,495,214 8,527,811 | 8,560,715 
Trolands ssi <fse Madea s sede s eat sesereeeeees| 20,819,908 5.412.377 309, 5317416 | — 5,836,395 
Islands in the British waters.............. i 193,647 144,63) 145,000 145,000 | 145,000 
Soldiers and sailors abroad.............eeceee| seeeceeece 216,080 216,000 216,000 | 216,000 

TOCA): nc sa teenies ta riso sania ps shash as 77,828,903 81,845,379 | 83,110,167 83,450,287 | 88,905,419 
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The area and population of the British Em- 


pire in 1877 was as follows: 


YEAR. Deaths. 


DIVISIONS, Square Miles. | Population. 
United Kingdoms 2s%...<.ceeees 121,608 33,805,419 
India and Ceylon, <..46..<.0sesee 1,492,507 241,388,890 
Colonies and possessions ........ 7,199, 11,052,328 
TOtalsiontessaisiecieeeeiseewenes 8,813,148 286,246,637 


The area and population of all the posses- 
sions or countries, whether located in Europe, 
Africa, Australia, or America, making up the 
British Empire, are as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Square Milcs. Population. 
Great Britain and Ireland.. 121,608 83,805,419 (1877) 
Heligoland, Gibraltar, an 
Malta. scpenies sacs tha 145 172,660 (1873) 
UROPSE;. css cccclcssace 121,758 83,978,079 
Cape Colony, inclusive of 
ritish Kaffraria....... 224,100 720,984 (1875) 
Basuto-Land............ 127,701 (1875) 
West Griqua-Land ........ 16,682 45,277 (187 
Transkei ‘Territory......... 16,081 195,000 (1875) 
Transvaal Province........ 4,358 40,000 (1875) 
Natives in the Transvaal...| ........ 000 
Namaqua and Herrero..... 142,488 RK 
Natali ic s3, sc nceceenaoas ‘ 18,750 826,959 (1875) 
West African settlements... 17,168 589,654 (1871) 
Bt; Helena sae. een eee 47 6,241 (1871) 
ASCENSION cccscisn ecm ssiees 84 27 (1871) 
Tristan d’Acunha.......... 45 85 (1875) 
Mauritius...... mai sage 718 839,871 (1874) 
Dependencies of Mauritius. 850 18,391 ist} 
New Amsterdam.......... i ee a eee 
Sti Paul. cccccecs sev etese BO Secndanetcces 
AYRIOAS. 6. ses caweces 550,689 2,673,690 
Australian Continent...... 2,945,227 1,904,091 (1875) 
= pecieetcneneeee Pipe 103,663 (1875) 
Cw Zealane.§ soi. icdsscee y 
Chatham Islands.......... 628 421,326 (1875) 
Norfoli& Island... ..06<2<- 16.8 481 (1871) 
Auckland Islands.......... OOo renner tie ee 
Lord Howe's Islands ...... 3.2 387 (1869) 
Feejee Islands. ............ 8,033.8 119,569 (1876) 
Fanning Island............ 21 = 200 
Caroline Islands........... DOO ca Pcie eciceh saclos 
AUSTRALASIA .....0004 8,084,639 2,549,300 (1875) 
British Andina. scovcesaass 910,823 | 190,840,848 (1872) 
Native states of India...... 982 48,088,500 (1871) 
COVION 5c vacates she uenee 24,702 2,459,542 (1875) 
Straits Settlements........ 1, 808,097 (1871) 
Hong-Kong. ..s..cccssesss 81 121,985 (1874) 
SIN gies cc's eames eae e es 80 4,898 (1871) 
Nicobar Islands........... 725 5,000 (1857) 
Andaman Islands.......:.. 2,551 * 18,500 (1874) 
Laccadive Islands ........ 744 800 
Curia-Muria Island........ SP MNS treasadsecan 
AGG fi sccccsses sessite ses LS | 22,707 (1872) 
Perim, Mosha, Kamaran, 
and Keeling Islands...... G75 900 
Weta. ccessseseesee ts 1,498,189 | 241,872,777 
Dominion of Canada..... 8,406,632 8,686,596 Cg 1) 
Newfoundland............. 40,200 161,874 (1874) 
BGrmnday., cis sce sis sce 40.8 18,302 bigro> 
Honduras y..c.sccsaareaess 7,562 24,710 (1870) 
West Indles sess. cccce css 13,326 1,070,516 (1871) 
British Guiana............ 4 193,491 (1871) 
Indians and military.......| 9 ...... 21,700 
Falkland Islands........... 4,741 1,102 (1875) 
AMERIGK. Occcccs sci 8,557,928 5,172,791 
British EMPIRe....... 8,818,148 | 286,246,687 


The movement of population for 1871 to 1876 
was as follows: 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


128,693 


126,749 | 74,122 | 523627 
151,665 | 88,720 | 62,945 
149,292 | 97,577 | 51,715 
144,877 | 97-587 | 46840 
141,288 | 91.961 | 49,397 
138382 | 981243 | 40,189 


The Registrars’ Returns for 1876 show that 
in that year the birth-rate in the United King- 
dom was 34.8 per 1,000 of the (estimated) pop- 
ulation; in England the rate rose to 36.5, and 
in Scotland to 35.9, but in Ireland the registers 
show only 26.4 births per 1,000 persons living. 
The Returns for Scotland state that 8.6 per 
cent. of the births in that country were illegiti- 
mate; in the mainland rural districts as many 
as 10.5 per cent. A new Return introduced, 
relating to the 8 principal towns of Scotland, 
showed that in 1876 the ratio of illegitimate 
births to the number of the possible mothers 
of such children (i. e., unmarried women, in- 
cluding widows, between 15 and 45 years of 
age) ranged from 1.66 per cent. in Edinburgh 
to 2.57 per cent. in Aberdeen; it was 2.31 per 
cent. in Glasgow. The death-rate in the United 
Kingdom in 1876 was as low as 20.4 per 1,000 
persons living; 21 per 1,000 both in England 
and Scotland, but only 17.4 per 1,000 in Ire- 
land. The number of persons married in 1876 
in England was higher than in any year except 
18783 and 1874, but the ratio, which was 16.6 
per 1,000 of the population, showed a slight 
further decline from the high ratios of 17.5 and 
17.6 in those two years; in Scotland the num- 
ber for 1876 has only once been exceeded— 
namely, in 1878, and the ratio, which was 15 
per 1,000, exceeded the last 10 years’ average, 
though it was not quite up to the high rate of 
1873 and 1874. In Ireland the ratio of last 
year is returned at a fraction below 10 per 
1,000, or a little short of the average. The 
marriage rate in England in 1876 ranged from 
10.2 per 1,000 in extra-metropolitan Middlesex, 
and 11.6 in Cornwall and Herefordshire, to 
19.3 and 19.5 in Nottinghamshire and Lanca- 
shire. The 1,154,631 births-in the United 
Kingdom in 1876 were more by 477,722 than 
the deaths, this excess of births over deaths 
being nearly 92,000 greater than the excess in 
the preceding year. The 510,308 deaths in 
England and Wales in 1876 included 129,537 of 
infants under a year old; and though this num- 
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ber was equal to 146 per 1,000 births, it was a 
lower rate than in any year since 1862. There 
were 124,059 deaths of persons above 60 years 
old, or 68.8 per 1,000 persons of such age esti- 
mated to be living; in 1874 and 1875, the ratios 
were 72 and 77.5 respectively. The deaths in 
England and Wales in 1876 from the 7 prin- 
cipal zymotic diseases were 73,217, or 6,042 
fewer than in the preceding year; the rate of 
this mortality in 1876 was equal to 3 per 1,000, 
and had been 8.8, 2.9, 8.6, and 3.3 in the four 
preceding years. There were 21,527 deaths 
from diarrhea, 16,648 from “scarlet fever,” 
10,872 from “fever,” 9,884 from whooping- 
cough, 9,551 from measles, 2,822 from diph- 
theria, and 2,418 from smallpox. The fatal 
cases of smallpox and measles were more nu- 
merous in 1876 than in 1875, but those from 
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each of the 5 other diseases declined. The 
Registrar-General considered that the steady 
decline in the prevalence of fever (including 
typhus, enteric, and simple) afforded most satis- 
factory evidence of sanitary progress. The 
annual death-rate from fever, which in the 6 
years 1870-75 had steadily declined from 79 to 
52 per 100,000 persons living, further declined 
to 43 in 1876: The rate of mortality in 1876 
was 22.3 per 1,000 in London, 23.1 in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, but 26 per 1,000 in Lan- 
cashire. In the whole of England and Wales, 
excluding Lancashire, the death-rate was but 
20.3 per 1,000. In equal numbers living 128 
persons died in Lancashire in 1876, to 100 in 
the rest of England and Wales. 

The number of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom during the years 1853-"76 wus: 


NATIONALITIES. To the United States.| T° British North i eragany dg To other Countries. Total. 
Eingtish ys 50'sy anise ds cng bo oe S660 bee 928,898 181,128 476,863 91,109 1,677,998 
BRMMues os bh etiincte, ek canecs eke 168,573 T1712 120,461 14,018 374.764 
PRS Fe eee a ecticcs shes dee cores 1,569,572 121,628 206,948 12,608 1,910,756 
ROPrGumnOres J 541s tab 6 sid vad ev dsec lide 570,702 85,146 19,638 24,042 699,528 
Not distinguished.............ecee0 164,749 52, 80,882 49,991 298,304 
NOBBHIGIG i. bs veccest sos eve sees 8,402,494 512,296 854,792 191,768 4,961,350 
PEIB=18 706.4 occ oscon.o> shasb aed 5,467,075 1,549,010 1,165,628 243,229 8 424,942 


The number of emigrants from the United 


The revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending March 31, 1877, were as follows: 


Kingdom in 1876 was as follows: 


3 |.2 Ba | 4 
= ] Z 3 sq 3 
nationauity.| © 3 | 3 £3] s 2 3 
$a | 5G] gs) 2 " 
ra & a&4-/ 8 
English....... 84,612 | 6,297 | 20,582 | 11,975 | 73,396 
Scotch... 3,510 | 1, 4,550 987 | 10,097 
Irish... 2.2.05 16,432 7,064 422 | 25.976 
Foreigners....| 19,666 | 2,941 976 | 2,001 | 25,584 
Not specified..| 1,318 Bl 19 | 1786} 3,169 
Total.,...,| 75,588 | 12,327 | 88,191 | 17,171 | 138,222 


The following table gives the population of 
the principal cities in July, 1876, according to 
the estimates of the Registrar-General: 


1. ‘London. c.0<se+ 8,489,428 | 12, Newcastle - on - 
BTS) cba eee’ 8,533,487 Tyne: ..2... 00 189,929 
2. Glasgow...... - 545,144| 13. Dundee......... 139,125 
3. Live h Se sind 521,544 14. Hull............ 136,933 
__ 21 0 RA 527,083 | 15. Portsmouth. 124,867 
4,§ Manchester... 857,917 | 16. Leicester........ 113.581 
Salford....... 138,425 | 17. Sunderland...... 108,343 
MIRE; 55.095 500,397 | 18. Brighton........ 100,632 
5. Birmingham 871,839 | 19. Aberdeen........ 499 
(AST) i nkoocds 877,436 | 20. Nottingham..... 93,627 
6, Dublin......... 314,666 | 21. Oldham ......... 609 
NOONE. bac. cece 1,580 | 22. Norwich......... 2 
8. Sheffield........ 274,914 | 28. Wolverhampton.. 72,549 
9. Edinburgh..... 215,146 | 24. Plymouth....... 72,230 
10. Bristol......... 539 | 25. Greenock........ 0,192 
11. Bradford.:..... 178,728 | 26, Leith,........... 52,919 


The receipts and expenditures from 1871- 
1877 were as follows: 


YEARS. Receipts. Expenditures Surplus. 
1ISTIA TZ Ssean capes £74,708,314 | £71490,020 | £3,218,294 
+ 187278; 63% So sink de 76,608,770 | 70,714,448 5,894,322 
1878—T4.......06 ee+| 77,835, 76,466,510 869,427 
IST4=/1D. onoed ope snc 74,921,878 | 74,828,040 3. 
1875-76...........- 77,181,693 | 76,621,773 509,920 
ISTO TT 06.05 20 ode 80,099,052 | %9,868,276 280,776 


Delivered to 

REORETS Grom Recipes: 1 6. Rucker. 
AsCuatomac. sce becwcrsbas £20,044,263 | £19,922.000 
D. MeN Ser: 355).45. sb clench 2 28,408,052 27,736,000 
S. SPA atic ces be duoeece 11,126,494 10.890,000 
4, Land-tax and house-duty.. 2,545,352 2,532,000 
5. Property and income tax. 5,340,718 5,280,000 
6. Post-Office ..............- 6,021,267 6,090,000 
7. Telegraph service......... 1,607,050 1,305,000 
8. Crown fands.............. 488,295 410,000 
9. Miscellaneous..........2.. 4,517,561 4,490,036 
TOMBE when se cbs dcdmate kesh £80,099,052 | £78,565,036 


of England, £138,578 ; from the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, £139,110; fees, etc., of public offices, 
£762,918; receipts by naval and military de- 
partments, £902.536; contributions from In- 
dian revenue, £898,357; receipts by civil de- 
partments, £481.534; receipts by revenue de- 


partments, £356,097; interest on public loans, 
£654,572. 
EXPENDITURES, Amount. 
To EMC BONES ops 0) oso ena csadehasacaecasdse £27,992,884 
BD Connotea fants: Sore. cases i<cwscsseccse 2,495,083 
S. SAVE SORVIGG on oe. < ewranede tretecececesstasss 13,333,851 
&, ASIDY SEE NAY: 405 age ck savedeessuecevess sk 27,.286.117 
5. Charges on the revenue........ccsccoccccces T.91T,88T 
Total ordinary expenditures.............0+ £79,025,22T 
Hospital and School in Greenwich.......... 148,049 
Exchequer bonds, principal................ 700, 
TOU: «ac Rctdhacksaansh 43 on cease 5 oss £79,868, 276 


The principal items under the head of civil 
service were: Justice, £4,900,246, and public 
instruction, arts, and sciences, £3,182,920. 

The public debt of Great Britain was as fol- 
lows at each of the periods mentioned : 
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MARCH 31, Funded Debt. Terminable Annuities. | Net Funded Debt, Total. 
£728,514,005 1,289,640 £4,479,600 £779, 288,245 
T14,797,715 55,811,671 5,239,300 175,848,686 
713,657,517 51,911,227 10, 701, 800 776,270,554 
712,621,355 808, 13,943, 800 775,878,718 


The imports from and exports of British products to other countries, in the years 1874—"76 


were as follows: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS.* 
COUNTRIES. : 
1874. 1875. 1876. 1874, 1875. 1876. 
Mihaela sec: od nach tek £20,938,891 | £20,708,901 | £17,54,000 | £11,865, 2st £11,846,316 | £6,188,000 
Sweden and Norway......... 11,893,547 8,918,638 10,654,000 7,057.22 296,295 4,225,000 
Denmark (including Iceland).. 3,890,492 4,241,671 4,218,000 2 873, 308 2,756,145 2,199,000 
GOrUIANY,..0scscesesst ee We 19,947,195 | 21,886,401 21,115,000 85,127,617 84,121,624 | 20,082.00 
Molland,.;i5252c4sccaursuses 14,464,158 14,886,648 36,602,000 1289685 |  20,113.787 | 11,777,000 
pages ome] AMR | haat | haus | hme | gute | aera 
MIN 56 sag sere sive 2's spec gens i 848, 653, 875,00) 
Fran Cons ee eeeeencesseees aa 46,91 sol 46, "720, 101 45,205,000 arr ler 16,086,000 
GOTED cscs ccest eanin eens : : 210,000 
Pontos. ..502 5: eter cee dca 4,265,082 071 128° 8,081,905 
yee et Se 418,259 “0300 8,805,000 : BIOT4D "933'262 2,408,000 
PORN. cise sees sist 8,641,639 8,660,957 8,768,000 5,080,174 4.294.490 8,992,000 
Oenatiok sich sss ceoneson: 393,779 424.459 277,000 8, 216, 148, 
West Indies.............. ae 8,164,587 8,668,776 2,943" 2,322,061 2,997,722 2,015,000 
. Philippines...... Suacteeenes 1,41 Tos 1,569,500 1,443, ‘ 460,41 8 ; $90,588 727,000 
NIRGIB 5. «os s00 cs Spielectege ceils j 318, 856, .485, ; ,000 
MiGs ds dan desqsk Gasadars 8,634,360 632,619 4,152,000 "163,644 "169, 6,685,000 
MUON inecorereseee onda : 1,536,805 1,762,801 1,799,000 1,193,177 1,147,688 867,000 
Turkey........ Ks one a nate 5,842,846 6,555,714 "444,000 7,496,506 6,346,888 5,923,000 
Moumanis ...2>. been ccsoves 611.745 5941 1,288,000 1,865,228 1,168,281 708,000 
Pt veseeseereess deadgncant® © TODIATOS 10,805,048 11,482,000 8,674 250 6,086,284 2,680,000 
s upaas eases 1, 627,000 i f 000 
United a Mhebice 75,507,400 69,500,054 75,899,000 2,955,891 062,296 16,884,000 
Sl eSeias potas seieest 46,6 90 662, 8 : "00 
Central America............4. 1,120,874 1,308,889 935,000 175.472 875,597 716,000 
Colombia...........00. aes 995,600 62,205 682,000 2,592,156 942,097 783,000 
Renata b hag anadan Pec case : 0,545 87,186 BD, 26,046 165,419 679,000 
MOE Fs ocie'a Saisidic sca ae’ cere 97, 980 245, , : 
Brad... Su ONS pees 7.008.181 141 8,605 5,178,000 04680 7,172,406 5,920,000 
Meshes neh cos fis 437, 1.208.590 ! : 
per ee Republic.........-. 1971; "359,788 2,505,000 5 3'192'322 2,490, t 2,550,000 
Eee 4,700,510 4,196,096 8,535,000 2,892,485 2:843,9 1,946,000 
Porn. oe wast At aeeedarts 4,501,213 4.884.181 631,000 1,829.97T 1,817,981 991, 
China... Gin de fb aes OU. Raia He d 11,190,008 18,004,122 14,989,000 4,252,004 Sen) ‘ 611.000 
Reena 73, 791 : ; 2,598, ; 
Weet coast of/Aision. 00770. 1,824,367 1,727.65 1,896,000 1,176,785 1,027,420 999,000 
Other countries.....,........ 1,913,546 | -2.288,8 2,071,000 726,086 885,784 758,000 
Total foreign countries...| £287,919,862 | £289,515.606 | £290,522,000 | £219,740,436 | £204,957,812 | £135,780,000 
sh possessions .......... 162, ; 84,383,000 77,910,028 655,011 64,859,000 
Total.........esceeeee2! £870,082,701 | £373,989,577 |. £875,155,000 | £297,650,464 | £281,612,828 | £200,689,000 
The export of foreign and colonial products 
CLASSES OF GOODS. Im rts, 
in 1876 amounted to £56,137,000, making a sence [cc 
total export of £256,776, 000. Pottery and glass-ware..........| £2,274,000]  £2.688,000 
The value of the principal articles of im- ou oa eee cae a8 np 
por and export for the year 1876 was as Machines sg faces rit sash 000 BS 
OLLOWS: ther, etc..... ’ 
Co and twine woven 
orags snd 9 ine, we ane soot ee gates 
CLASSES OF GOODS, Imports. Exports. Caoutchouc and wax aiceees ‘ 
PAD. . 2k c05 oSiecvivuddessweed #984000 1,020,000 
pasbens Ges kaccseesstentets £57,195,000] £994,000 Wood renee e es any 
Malt and other liquors......... .-| 11,067,000] 2,240,000 Jewelry and “productions of ‘the éa0.00e] 900,000 
Tokassy ee oo] Ramon] SSOP arte, ats fr peng] 180000] 7 00 
Seeds and fruits................. 18,046,000] 1,908,000 eous manufactures. ... steeeees 9000 
and animal provisions... 89,785,000 2,164,000 8, Manufactured goods.......| £38,986,000| £140, 211,000 000 
i; Articles of food..... ste eee £172,426,000 £9,264,000 4 Mi llaneous goods £43,485,000 “218,690,000 
MMR Skt esicctocccecedaerdel ice eres £9,142,000 
ow ccsescccccecs A A 100,639, 000 
Minerals and ores...... REE] 21,858,000 628) Total merchandise..............+ ' ag raped rn 
Raw metals... seaikeg % 10,858,000 155000 Precious metals..........+++++++| ~ 37,054,000 29,464,000 
es, and leather......... «799, a 
Spinning ma SRE ok 79,029,000 000 ROW 55s 5 ccc eves vc'es'seee| 24128,900,000 £280,108,000 
Wood Bice Nasceks cs]! a RL TOON Sica tans 
* The for 1876 are those of British products only. 
2, Raw material. .....+.+++,| £125,258,000] £82,474,000 io those for 1874 and 1875 comprise all others also, 
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The movement of shipping was as follows (in tons) : 
ENTERED. CLEARED, 
YEARS. 
British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 
1. Total number entered and cleared : 
1860 6,889,000 | 5,284,000 12,173,000 7,026,000 | 5,491,000 12.517,000 
4,834, 7,585,000 | 22,369,000 | 15,256,000 | 7,804, 23,060,000 
15,191,000 | 7,502,000 | 22,693,000 | 15,754,000 | 7,830,000 | 23,584,000 
16,512,000 | 8,555, 25,067,000 | 16,930,000 | 8,785,000 25,718,000 
4,761,000 | 5,294,000 | 10,055,000 | _ 6,859,000 | 4,426,000 10,783,000 
12,751,000 | 6,330,000 | 19,081,000 | 14,011,000 | 5,742,000 19,753,000 
2,852,000 | 6,188,000 | 19,040,000 | 14,455,000 | 5,959,000 20,414,000 
13, 672, 000 | 7,855,000 21,027,000 | 15,202,000 | 6,309,000 21,511,000 
2,145,000 404,000 2,549,000 2,042,000 877,000 2,419,000 
i 1,871,000 | 71,426,000 | 9,853,000 | 2,001,000 11,854,000 
10,882,000 | 1,996,000 | 12,824,000 | 10,604,000 | 2,184,000 12,788,000 
11,205,000 | 2,155,000 18,360,000 | 11,459,000 | 2,349,000 138,808,000 
The commercial navy was as follows: 
SAILING VESSELS. STEAMSHIPS. TOTAL, 
COMMERCIAL NAVY. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Number of ships registered: 
Vogue ces Guten code saa soe ace Tees 21,144 000 | 4, 2,005,000 | 25,479 | 6,268,000 
United Kingdom... 1315.0700 0S avzor | d20z000 | €1z0 | Xeas.o00 | 25;401 | &1524000 
, ISTOl acs cee scies covwelene essere 10,797 | 1,465,000 878 | 127,000 | 11,675 | 1,592,000 
British colonies... } jorg.° 120.700 .0IIIIIIE 10,686 | 1,438, su2 | 117,000 | 11,488 | 1,565,000 
Number of 1s used in 1876 (exclusive of river steamers) : 
gy cae duit sana er ae ee 10,641 | 707,000 1,845 | 247,000 | 11,986 | 954,000 
Coasting and long-VOyage....0..cccecccccccccccccccccecs 1,200 | 185,000 287 | _ 184,000 | 1,487 | 319,000 
Long-voyage errr err eer rere rer ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee! 5,387 8,234,000 1,489 1,489,000 6,876 4,723,000 
Totals c<scsiostncee cass siaacreeees oi betanse see eesest 17,228 | 4,126,000 | 8,121 | 1,870,000 | 20,849 | 5,996,000 


The railroad statistics for 1876 were: 


Miles 
COUNTRIES. Open: Capital. | Gross Receipts.| Net Recelpts. 
tion. 
England... | 11,989 832,000! 250,504,000] £24,010,000 
Scotland ....| 2,726} 82,717,000 6,677,000 8,367,000 
Treland......| 2,157 30,665,000 2,737,000 1,303,000 
Total, as 16,872) £658,214,000 | $59,918,000) £28,680,000 
*"” 1875| 16,658] 630;223,000| — 58.983/000| 28,016,000 


The number of letters sent in 1876 was 
1,019,000,000. Of these 856,000,000 were in 
England and Wales, 91,000, 000 were in Scot- 
land, and 72,000, 000 in Ireland. The number 
of newspapers and printed matter was, in 1876, 
299,000,000. The number of postal-cards in 
1876 was 93,000,000. The number of money- 
orders sent and received in 1876 was 18,100,000, 
amounting to £28,661,000. The number of 
post-offices in 187 6 was 13 447. The number 
of registered letters delivered in 1875 in the 
United Kingdom was 4,300,000, and the num- 
ber of returned letters 4, 350, 000. The number 
of post-office savings-banks, on December 81, 
1875, was 5,260; the number of deposits, 3,132,- 
433; the amount of the deposits, £8,7 88, 852 ; 
the number of accounts open, 1,777, 103. 

The length of the telegraph-wires, at the 
close of 1876, was 176,353 kilometres (1 kilo- 
metre = 0.62 English mile), and of the lines 
38,858 kilometres. The number of stations 
was 5,602. The number of dispatches, in 1873, 
was 17,294,384; in 1874, 19,116,634; in 1875, 
20,766,277, and in 1876, 21,575,207, exclusive 


of the press, the Government, and the “news” 
messages. 

The British Army is filled up exclusively by 
recruiting. The term of service is 12 years, 
after which a soldier can serve for 9 years 
more. At the end of 3 years he can also enter 
the reserve, one year in the regular army be- 
ing counted as three in the reserve. By the 
reorganization of 1872, the United Kingdom is 
divided into 68 military districts. In each dis- 
trict there is one brigade depot of 182 men, 
two battalions of the regular army, which alter- 
nately serve abroad, two battalions of militia, 
and the volunteers of the district. According 
to the army estimates for the year 1877-78, 
the army was to be composed as follows: 


TROOPS. Officers. | Privates. | Total. 
1 ky (1 teatorsiat 16,402 | 17,247 
. Cav. 1 regiments)....... : : 
2 miley. \ eacsceaseate ana 1,412 | 83,963 | 35/375 
DB PEINOCTE Sos i ea cose ee we 824 4,887 5,711 
4, In aot (8 ” (ia8 lL apactaess Stace 5,058 | 123,704 | 128,757 
5. Colonial corps..............- 1244) 2 2,481 
6. Officers on the general and de- 
partmental staff........... 1,436 90 1,526 
7. Army service corps.......... 8,006 | 38,014 
8 Army hospital corps......... | 1,550 | 1,595 
9. Sisidianicons establishments,! _ 105 561 
10. Reserves of the regular army.| 1,500 | 36,000 | 37,500 
Total regular army....... | 11,852 | 292,520 | 288,872 
1, ‘Neataunty oateone | * 799 | 14,041 | 14,880 
eomanry ca Te ae K ‘ 
2. Militia. ........ “4 Sy Te | 8,289 | 181,261 | 184,500 
8. Volunteers .......2+-eeeseeee | sere | sees | 174,509 
Total reserves....... seer] aaa -.-. | 828,889 
Grand total ...........-. | | 857,711 
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The regular army was distributed as fol- 
lows: 


TROOPS. Tian, | Colonies. | India, | Total. 
Cavalry (81 regiments)..| 12,926) .... 4,321 17,247 
APVGNGLY: ce oeew ce scue 19,706 8,570 | 12,099 85,875 
Baginoers.:..02 05665 8.992 | 1,284 435 5711 
Infantry (148 battalions).| 65,984 | 16,976 | 45,797 | 128,757 
Colonial corps.........- pace 2,481 Sasso A481 
Army service corps..-.. 2,886 128 8,014 
Army hospital corps....| _ 1,838 262 1,595 

PBERV OR o0.e's ics scsces 87,500 aaa 87,500 
Miscellaneous establish- 

MODS a5 eee cee 1,808 884 2,192 

otal. occccsen 146,135 | 25,085 | 62,652 | 233,872 


Besides the above, there are the following 
organizations: In Ireland there is a police 
force, under military discipline, consisting of 
13,000 men and 4,000 horses; the Channel 
Islands have a militia of 300 officers and 8,000 
men, subsidized by the British Government; 
India has a native army of 140,000 men, and a 
police force, under military discipline, of 190,- 
000 men, the officers of both of which are Eu- 
ropeans; the colonies all have a militia, a vol- 
unteer corps, of theirown. The home Govern- 
ment stations troops only at fortified places, 
except in the Cape Colony, where peculiar cir- 
cumstances exist, and in places where policy 
demands it, as in Hong-Kong. 
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The Navy consists of 60 iron-clads, about 
360 steamers, and 125 sailing vessels. Of this 
number 245 were in commission on September 
1, 1877, 118 being at home, and 127 abroad. 
The Navy is manned by 46,560 seamen, 14,000 
marines, and 20,840 men belonging to the 
Royal Navy reserve. 

In 1876 the number of schools inspected by 
the Government inspectors was 14,875 in Eng- 
land and Wales, including the Isle of Man and 
the Roman Catholic schools for Great Britain, 
and 2,912 in Scotland, exclusive of the Roman 
Catholic schools. These schools had accom- 
modations for 3,483,789 children in England 
and Wales, and 462,986 in Scotland. The 
average attendance was 2,007,732 in England 
and Wales, and 332,545 in Scotland. In Ire- 
land there were, on December 81, 1875, 7,104 
national schools, with 1,011,799 pupils en- 
rolled, and an average daily attendance of 
889,961. In England the number of paupers 
relieved in 1876-’77 was 728,350. Scotland 
in 1876 had 100,105 paupers. In Ireland the 
number of paupers was 78,528. 

The finances, commerce, and the movement 
of shipping of the British colonies, in 1875, 
were as follows, according to the “ Statistical 
Abstract for the Colonial and other Posses- 
sions of the United Kingdom, 1860-1875” 
(London, 1877): 


COLONIES, Income Expenditures. Debt. Imports Exports gress eva 
Gibraltar... .......+. £42,000 AZO en a Mechta iceman) Ly, Pape ae al la eas 'ice eee 4,168,000 
MAMAN 6. ostdieccens 173,000 156, £268, £10,825.000 500,000 4,£32,000 
Dominion of Canada 5,135,000 6,383,000 24,165,000 25,640,000 16,266,000 5,829,000 
Newfoundland...... 183,000 206,000 262,000 | = 1,588,000 1,240,000 466,000 
Bermuda............ 26,000 28,000 13,000 244,000 61,000 180,000 
Honduras... ose... 42,000 41,000 13,000 175,000 208,000 5,000 
Bahamas... ...c2 oc 89,1100 89,000 55,000 72,000 109,000 - 142,000 
Turk Islands........ 8,000 8,000 1,000 23,000 26,000 130,000 
PAMBICS .... 00s cece 591,000 586,000 678,000 1,760,000 1,410,000 766,000 
Sh ICR casas cows 26,000 27,000 9,000 183,000 j41, 000 
WRGViket tec tea e 0,000 8,000 4.000 23,000 58, 14,000 

MOUS cee sone oso 88,000 84,000 59,000 180,000 250,000 61,000 
Montserrat,......... 5.000 €000. | Maaewes. 27,000 24,000 16,000 
Dominica, .......... 22,000 22,000 9,000 62,000 72,000 25,000 
Santa Lucia......... 25,000 26,000 41,000 151,000 159,000 46,000 
St. Vincent.......... 28,000 80000; if) ja)! eee: 152,000 208, 48,000 

DAGOOB <.cccccese 132,000 127,000 12,600 1,187,000 1,475,000 4(9,000 
Grenada... .scces. 27,000 25,000 9, 18,000 171,000 164,000 
POUGRONS te 0) ciccccees 12,000 100080 iT!) Sackas 68,000 92,000 18,000 
"FMA 0c. Gvccee 2.000 852,000 192,000 1.508,000 1,625,000 526,000 
West Indies (total). 1,305,000 1,800,000 1,069,000 5.5€4,000 5,830,000 2,480,000 
British Guiana...... 852,000 856,000 000 1,837,000 2,887,000 25, 
Falkland Islands.... 4,000 A0:000) Ul en aeeees 42,000 89,000 45, 
British India........ 50,570,000 54,501,000 180,493,000 44,368,000 57,985,000 4,886,000 
Straits Settlements... 821,000 STO000 oles = tas eae 11,536,000 11,508,000 8,285,000 
OVD. se vcevcccsce 1,354,000 1,220,000 624,000 5,631,000 5,375,000 2,216,000 
Hong-Kong......... 187,000 TSL O00) © | Apter ae ees Ita) > Was tater Mh. oe ctecae 8,894,000 

DBAS. cope esiees 9,000 NOOO” Tl) ie: gates 119,000 114,000 17,0 
vptralia... o's ccccce 14,079,000 14,175,000 759, 47,278,000 44,407,000 6.449.000 
Cape Colony.......-. 2,246,000 2,272,000 2,790,000 5,763,000 4,393,000 46,000 

: aca eRe 60,000 807,000 2, ;269,000 836, 137,000 
Sierra Leone........ 83,000 87,000 80, 826,000 0,000 224,000 
BOW Codst, 06.005. 67,000 TE OOO Te  Rcres 865,000 827,000 1£0,000 
PEMD Fe a-c'3:4:c'ecies 900 S6000° 91) Shes . 148,000 147,000 112.000 
bc SUCIONA. . os. 05s oe 14,000 TAO OW Sy oO seeaws 81,000 28,000 129,000 
Mouritius.......... : 693,000 776,000 896,000 2,195,000 2,522,000 468, 


The statistics of Industrial and Provident So- 
cieties in England and Wales in 1875 were given 
in a Parliamentary Blue Book issued in June, 
1877, as follows. They were 926 in number, 
and the amount insured was £2,524,401. The 
number of members at the end of the year was 


420,024, admitted during the year 73,454, and 
withdrawn during the year 36,700. Of share 
capital the amount at the end of the year was 
£4,477,988; the amount credited during the 
year was £1,812,522; the amount debited 
during the year, £1,388,975. The loan capital 
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shows the amount at the end of the year to 
have been £742,073; credited during the year, 
£324,810; and debited during the year, £158,- 
422. The trade accounts set forth ‘ goods” 
paid for in the year, £14,070,559; cash re- 
ceived for goods in the year, £16,176,570; and 
the average stock-in-trade, £1,856,397. The 
total expenses in the year were £714,604, and 
the interest on share loans and other capital, 
£216,218. Under the head of “liabilities and 
assets,” the entire liabilities were, in the year, 


£5,659,035 ; reserve fund, £220,011; and the 
entire assets, £6,199,266. The value of build- 
ings, fixtures, and land, £1,894,646; capitai 
invested with other industrial and provident 
societies, £636,400; and the capital invested 
with companies incorporated under the Com- 
panies’ Act, £538,140. The disposable net 
profit realized from all sources during the year 
was £1,248,602; the declared dividends due to 
the members during the year, £1,117,870; divi- 
dends allowed to non-members in the year, 
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£18,555; and the amount allowed for educa- 
tional purposes during the year, £10,454. 

Parliament was opened on February 8th, by 
the Queen in person. The following is the 
speech from the throne: 


My Lorps anp GentTLemen: It is with much sat- 
isfaction that I again resort to the advice and assist- 
ance of my Parliament. 

The hostilities which, before the close of last ses- 
sion, had broken out between Turkey on the one 
hand and Servia and Montenegro on the other, en- 
gaged my most serious attention, and I anxiously 
waited for an opportunity when my good offices, to- 


gether with those of my allies, might be usefully 
interposed, This opportunity presented itself by 
the solicitation of Servia for our mediation, the offer 
of whieh was ultimately entertained by the Porte. 
In the course of the negotiations I deemed it expe- 
dient to lay down and, in concert with the other 
Powers, to submit to the Porte certain bases upon 
which I held that not only peace might be brought 
about with the Principalities, but the permanent 
paciioeias of the disturbed provinces, including 

ulgaria, and the amelioration of their condition, 
might be effected. Agreed to by the Powers, they 
required to be expanded and worked out by negotia- 
tion or by conference, accompanied by an armistice. 
The Porte, though not accepting the bases, and pro- 
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posing other terms, was willing to submit them to 
the equitable consideration of the Powers. While 
proceeding to act in this mediation, I thought it 
right, after inquiry into the facts, to denounce to 
the Porte the excesses ascertained to have been com- 
mitted in Bulgaria, and to express my reprobation of 
their perpetrators. An armistice being arranged, a 
Conference met at Constantinople for the considera- 
tion of extended terms in accordance with the ori- 
as bases, in which Conference I was represented 

y a special envoy, as well as by my embassador. 
In taking these steps, my rig a has throughout 
been to maintain the peace of Europe, and to bring 
about the better government of the disturbed prov- 
inces without infringing upon the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The proposals 
recommended by myself and by my allies have not, 
I regret to say, been accepted by the Porte; but the 
result of the Conference has been to show the exist- 
ence of a general agreement among the European 
Powers, which cannot fail to have a material effect 
upon the condition and government of Turkey. In 
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pire remain unchecked, although the proceedings of 
the Government of the Transvaal Republic, and the 
hostilities in which it has engaged with the neigh- 
boring tribes, have caused some apprehensions for 
the safety of my subjects in South Africa. I trust 
however, that the measures which I have taken, will 
suffice to prevent any serious evil. 

GENTLEMEN oF THE HovsE or Commons: I have 
directed the estimates of this year to be prepared 
and presented to you without delay. 

My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN: Bills relating to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and for 
amending the Law as to Bankruptcy and Letters 
Patent for Inventions, will be laid before you. 

Your attention will be again called to measures 
for promoting economy and aren gi | in the manage- 
ment of the Prisons of the United Kingdom, which 
will, at the same time, effect a relief of local burdens. 

Bills will also be laid before you for amending 
the Laws relating to the Valuation of Property in 

land, for simplifying and amending the Law re- 
lating to Factories and Workshops, and for improv- 
e Law regulating the summary jurisdiction of 


ing t 
Magistrates. 
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the mean time, the armistice betweenTurkey and the 
Principalities has been prolonged, and is still unex- 
pired, and may, I trust, yet lead to the conclusion of 
an honorable peace, In these affairs I have acted in 
cordial codperation with my allies, with whom, as 
with other foreign Powers, my relations continue to 
be of a friendly character. Papers on these subjects 
will he forthwith laid before you. 

My assumption of the Imperial title at Delhi was 
welcomed by the chiefs and people of India with 
professions of affection and loyalty most grateful to 
my feelings. It is with deep regret that I have to 
announce a calamity in that part of my dominions 
which will demand the most earnest watchfulness 
on the part of my Governmentthere. A famine not 
less serious than that of 1878 has overspread a large 
gece of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

am confident that every resource will be employed, 
not merely in arrest of this present famine, but in 
obtaining fresh experience for the prevention or miti- 
gation of such visitations for the future. 

The prosperity and progress of my Colonial Em- 


Legislation will be proposed with reference to 
Roads and Bridges in Scotland, and the Scotch Poor 


Law. 

You will be asked to constitute one Supreme Court 
of Judicature in Ireland and to confer an equitable 
jurisdiction on the County Courts in that country. 

I commend to you these and other measures which 


may be submitted for your consideration, and I trust 


that the blessing of the Almighty will attend your 
labors and direct your efforts. 


In the House of Lords the address was moved 
and seconded respectively by Lord Grey de 
Milton and Lord Haddington, after which Earl 
Granville criticised the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties, and declared that Turkey should be re- 
eo to do justice. Lord Derby maintained 
that the Conference had not been a failure, as 
the prospects of peace were certainly not dimin- 
ished. The Duke of Argyll made a sharp attack 
upon the Government, to which Lord Beacons- 
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field replied, Lords Cardwell and Salisbury 
also making brief speeches. In the Commons, 
after the address had been moved, Lord Har- 
tington made some general remarks, and, re- 
ferring to the Eastern question, spoke severely 
of Earl Beaconsfield’s speeches as opposed to 
the sense of the country. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer vindicated the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, which, he said, had been consistent 
throughout, and Mr. Gladstone contended that 
it had been shaped by the feeling of the coun- 
try caused by the Bulgarian atrocities, and he 
insisted that Turkey could not be allowed to 
. govern her European provinces free from Eu- 
ropean control. 
On February 20th, the Duke of Argyll madea 
bitter attack in the House of Lords on the Gov- 


ernment. In the course of the debate he point- 
ed out that the object of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury’s mission had been to secure peace in 
Europe and reform in Turkey. Neither of 
these objects had been attained. Turkey was 
not reformed, and there was no prospect of 
peace in Europe. He deprecated the unrea- 
sonable suspicion of Russia which actuated 
English policy up to August last. He admit- 
ted that England had a great interest in the 
neutrality of Egypt and in preventing Constan- 
tinople from falling into the hands of any great 
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European Power. But except on these points 
he could conceive of no injury to Great Brit- 
ain by any transfer of power from the Turkish 
Empire. He pointed to the various instances 
where European Powers, while professing to 
respect the independence guaranteed to Turkey 
by the Treaty of Paris, had interfered in Turk- 
ish affairs in a way that showed they regarded 
Turkish justice as utterly unworthy of conti- 
dence. It was necessary to carry this argu- 
ment further in the sense indicated by the 
Marquis of Salisbury, when he declared the in- 
dependence of Turkey might at the present 
time be interpreted so as to be consistent with 
the joint military and diplomatic action of the 
guaranteeing Powers. The speaker concluded 
with an eloquent appeal to the Ear] of Bea- 
consfield to mark the 
close of his career by 
procuring some measure 
of liberty for the Chris- 
tians in Turkey. 

Lord Derby, who fol- 
lowed the Duke of Ar- 
gyll,arguedthat the Con- 
ference could not be 
called a failure, since it 
had undoubtedly been 
the cause of consider- 
able changes. The Con- 
ference was summoned, 
first, to maintain the 
peace of Europe, and, 
secondly, to improve the 
Turkish administration. 
“Tt cannot be said that 
the peace of Europe bas 
been broken.” What- 
ever might be the value 
of the respite which the 
Conference had given in 
this respect, the friends 
of the Turkish state, 
among whom the allied 
Governments must be 
reckoned, might be al- 
lowed to hope something 
from the promises of re- 
form which had been 
again made, this time un- 
der circumstances which 
would insure an attempt 
to fulfill them. 

On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary Lord Stratheden moved an address to 
the crown, praying for the observance of 
the treaties which, in his view, bound Great 
Britain to maintain the integrity of the Ot- 
toman Empire. The motion met with no 
support from either side of the House, and, 
after a short debate, was negatived. In both 
Houses the opposition continued to question 
the Government on the Eastern question. The 
negotiations with the other Powers finally led 
to the signature, on March 31st, of the Protocol 
(see TurKEY). On April 26th, Earl Granville, in 
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the House of Lords, referred to the papers re- 
lating to the Protocol, and asked that the 
draft of the document originally proposed 
by Russia should be laid before Parliament. 
He criticised the conduct of the Government 
as manifesting undue suspicion of Russia, and 
questioned the propriety of the refusal to ad- 
here to the Berlin Memorandum. Earl Derby, 
in reply, intimated that the declaration ap- 
pended to the Protocol was intended to prevent 
that document from being used otherwise than 
as an instrument of peace, and he spoke very 
doubtingly of the prospect of avoiding hostili- 
ties between Russia and Turkey. He declined 
to produce the draft of the Protocol, as the 
Russian Government objected. In the Com- 
mons, on April 13th, Lord Hartington moved 
for additional papers, and, in a speech of some 
length, he condemned the policy of the Gov- 
ernment which, in his opinion, had led to the 
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existing unsatisfactory state of the Eastern 
question. 

The great event of the session took place on 
April 80th. On that day, Mr. Gladstone read 
out at length the five resolutions which he pro- 
posed to move in reference to the prospective 
policy of the British Government on the East- 
ern question. The first recorded the dissatis- 
faction of the House at the conduct of the Ot- 
toman Porte with regard to Lord Derby’s 
dispatch on the Bulgarian atrocities; the sec- 
ond declared that, until such conduct should 
have essentially changed and substantial guar- 
antees for future good government had been 
given, the Ottoman Porte had lost all claim to 
the moral and material support of the British 
crown; the third expressed a desire that Brit- 
ish influence should be used to secure local 
liberties and practical self-government for the 
disturbed provinces, so as to secure them from 


oppression without imposing on them any oth- 
er foreign dominion; and the fourth, calling 
to mind the Protocol of 1826 and the treaty of 
1827 with respect to Greece, expressed an ear- 
nest desire that the influence of the British Gov- 
ernment should be addressed to promoting the 
concert of the European Powers in exacting 
from the Ottoman Porte, by their united au- 
thority, such changes as may be effectual for 
the purposes of humanity, for defense against 
intrigue, and for securing the peace of Europe. 
The fifth combined all the other four, and 
asked that an address to the crown, embody- 
ing them, should be prepared and presented. 
he debate on these resolutions began on 
May ‘th, with a preliminary inquiry from Mr. 
Trevelyan whether Mr. Gladstone would mod- 
ify his second resolution, and would abstain 
from moving the third and fourth. Mr. Glad- 
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stone agreed to the first suggestion, and said 
that after the division on the second resolution, 
he might not pressthe others. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
amendment to the second resolution read as 
follows: 

The House is of opinion that the Porte by its con- 
duct toward its ae populations, and its refusal 
to give guarantees for their better government, has 
forfeited all claim to the moral and material support 
of Great Britain. 


During a preliminary discussion as to whethi- 
er the House should suspend the ordinary bus- 
iness so as to permit Mr. Gladstone to move 
the resolutions, Mr. Gladstone explained that 
he had given notice of his resolutions, in re- 
sponse to repeated challenges from the minis- 
ters, and in order that the opposition should 
declare its views in the House. He had never 
proposed a removal of the ministry, but had 
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asserted the necessity of a modification of their 
policy. He desired no party advantage, but 
he wanted to relieve his country from a most 
serious risk of dishonor and guilt.. He would 
be the basest of men if, believing that danger 
existed, he did not endeavor to avert it. . 
After the House had agreed to suspend the 
ordinary business, Mr. Gladstone, in moving 
his first resolution, said he did not intend to 
move a censure on the Government, because he 
did not see what public interest would be there- 
by promoted. He did not refrain because he be- 
lieved them uncensurable, for he knew no chap- 
ter in the history of the last 60 years of the 
foreign policy so deplorable as that of the last 
18 months. He repeated his former accusa- 
tions as to Sir Henry Elliot’s encouragement 
of the Turks during the Conference. The Con- 
ference became a farce from the moment Tur- 
key was informed that England would not en- 
force any decision that might be arrived at. 
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There was a power behind Lord Salisbury 
which determined he should not succeed, and 
when the Porte was informed of the fact it 
drew from the Grand Vizier expressions of 
gratitude to Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Layard’s 
mission was another mistake, because Mr. Lay- 
ard is a partisan of Turkey. A declaration by 
the House that Turkey had lost all claim to 
the moral and material support of England 
was, in his opinion, necessary, because, under 
the name of moral support, as much had been 
done as might at some not distant day be done 
in the name of protection of British interests. 
The squadron sent to Besika Bay to protect 
Christians had been increased to a fleet to 
overawe the seaboard provinces of Turkey. 
For the last two or three months England 
had been relapsing into the position where 
outrages were to be regarded as a matter of 
sentimental regret, action in regard to which 


was to be determined by what might be con- 
sidered British interests. The reforms in the 
Turkish Constitution, in which Lord Derby 
had expressed disbelief, were revived in Earl 
Derby’s answer to Prince Gortchakoff’s circu- 
lar. In that answer, Lord Derby, not express- 
ing the feeling of the country, had ventured, in 
the name of the country, to rebuke the Power 
which had made itself the organ of the united 
Governments, and the solemn conclusions of 
Europe. He (Mr. Gladstone) looked with some 
suspicion on the movement of Russia alone. 
The settlement of the question by Austria and 
Russia would be unsatisfactory, because, as 
neighboring states, they are exposed to great 
temptations. But the conscience of mankind 
would no longer be content with remonstrances 
and expostulations. If England is not ready to 
advance, she must be prepared to see the duty 
pass into other hands. Mr. Gladstone declared 
that the Porte, especially Midhat Pasha, direct- 
ly instigated the atroc- 
ities. It was incompat- 
ible with the honor 
of England to be con- 
tent with protests and 
remonstrances after 
the atrocities had been 
mentioned in a royal 
speech. No British in- 
terest, Mr. Gladstone 
continued, was endan- 
gered. Russia was not 
mad enough to touch 
British interests. She 
knew England had' 
given her a good posi- 
tion. She could plead 
that what she asked is 
what all Europe asked. 
But others were con- 
tent with refusal and 
she was not. It was a 
terrible thing to infuse 
into the minds of the 
Turkish Christians that 
Russia was their only hope. The Eastern 
question could no longer be trifled with. It 
could only be satisfactorily settled by the unit- 
ed action of Europe. His complaint against 
the Government is, that whenever they had 
seemed to concur in promoting united action 
they had always done so under conditions that 
rendered it futile. He personally adhered te 
all the resolutions he had originally placed on 
paper, but was thankful for Lord Hartington’s 
aid as far as it went, and would feel even more 
thankful for the aid of the Government, be- 
cause he fully recognized the importance of 
unanimity. The cause of those who revolted 
against their Turkish oppressors was one of the 
noblest that ever animated a human breast. 
Whether England now defended or deserted 
the cause of oppressed nationalities, the knell 
of Turkish tyranny had sounded; its down- 
fall, come from whose hands it might, would 
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be gladly accepted by Christendom and the 
world. ; 

Mr. Cross replied, defending the Govern- 
ment from an imputation of indifference to the 
ill-treatment of the Christians in Turkey, and 
vindicating the policy they had pursued as one 
of neutrality; whereas that recommended in 
the resolutions was, he maintained, one of war 
against Turkey. The debate on the resolutions 
continued during the entire week, and on Mon- 
day of the following, when the division was 
taken. The first resolution was rejected by a 
vote of 354 to 223. The other resolutions were 
not put... 

Mr. Gladstone at first met with considerable 
opposition in his own party, which, at one time, 
threatened a split among the Liberals, Even 
at the division on the first resolution on May 
14th, 25 of the opposition voted against Mr. 
Gladstone, among these being the Marquis of 
Lorne, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Roebuck, and Sir Na- 
thaniel Myer de Rothschild. An interesting 
contribution to the discussion was furnished by 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle in a letter to The Times 
on May 4th. The letter was as follows: 


Sm: A rumor everywhere prevails that our mirac- 
ulous Premier, in spite of his Queen’s proclamation 
of neutrality, intends, under a cover of a care for 
British interests, to send the English fleet to the 
Baltic, or do some other feat which shall compel 
Russia to declare war against England. Latterly 
the rumor has shifted from the Baltic, and become 
still more sinister on the eastern side of the scene, 
where a feat is contemplated that will force, not 
Russia only, but all Europe, to declare war against 
us. This latter I have come to know as an indis- 
putable fact—in our present affairs and outlooks 
surely a grave one. As to British interests, there 
is none visible or conceivable to me except taking 
strict charge of our route to India by Suez and Egypt, 
and for the rest resolutely altogether steering clear 
of any copartnery with the Turk in regard to this or 
any other British interest whatever. It should be 
felt by England as a real ignominy to be connected 
with such a Turk at all. Nay , if we still had—as, in 
fact, all ought to have—a wish to save him from per- 
dition and annihilation in God’s world, the one fu- 
ture for him that has any ig in it is even now that 
of being conquered by the Russians and gradually 
schooled and drilled into a peaceable attempt at 
learning to be himself governed. The newspaper 
outcry against Russia is no more respectable to me 
than the howling of bedlam, proceeding as it does 
from the deepest ignorance, egotism, and paltry na- 
tional jealousy. These things I write not on hear- 
say, but on acute knowledge, and to all friends of 
their country will recommend immediate attention 
to them, while there is yet time, lest in a few weeks 
the maddest and most criminal thing that a British 
Government could do should be done, and all Europe 
kindle into the tlames of war. I am, ete. 

T. CARLYLE. 


Even in the cabinet grave dissensions exist- 
ed, and nominal unity was only restored on 
‘May 5th, after an angry discussion in the cabi- 
net, and by the threatened resignation of four 
of its members. Earl Beaconsfield was in fa- 
vor of a violent and sensational policy. The 
British fleet had been ordered to rendezvous 
at Corfu with sealed instructions to sail for 
the Bosporus, and there was every probability 
that an armed demonstration in favor of the 
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Turks would be made. Mr. Gladstone’s reso- 
lution put matters in an entirely different posi- 
tion; and when the cabinet met, on May 5th, 
several members declared that they would not 
then sanction an armed demonstration on the 
Bosporus. These four, to whom the country 
owed the final decision in favor of neutrality, 
were Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Lord Carnarvon, and Mr. Cross. 

On May 31st Mr, Gladstone addressed a 
meeting at Birmingham on the policy of the 
Government on the Eastern question. The 
assemblage consisted of upward of 25,000 per- 
sons, and Mr. Gladstone was loudly cheered at 
various points of his speech. In the course of 
his speech, he said: ‘‘ How is it possible to 
place reliance upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment? What is it to-day, and what will it be 
to-morrow? What was it when Lord Beacons- 
field see at the Guildhall? What was it 
when Lord Salisbury, in Constantinople, ut- 
tered, in manly tones, sentiments worthy of a 
British statesman? To which of these colors 
does the Government ultimately mean to ad- 
here? Its policy is a policy of zigzag and see- 
saw. But, unfortunately, I am driven to the 
conclusion that when it moves in the right di- 
rection it moves under popular pressure; but 
when that pressure is withdrawn, it is apt to 
move in the wrong one. . . The truth is, ladies 
and gentlemen, it would hardly be an exagger- 
ation to say that we have not one Govern- 
ment, but two--one pulling in one direction, 
conformably to public sentiment, the other 
placed nearer to the springs of action, steadily 
and constantly watching, and upon the slight- 
est appearance of even tacit remission in the 
manifestation of public feeling turning its course 
directly in the old sense of virtual assistance to 
the Turks, like the ‘dog returning to its vomit, 
or the sow to its wallowing in the mire.’” 

In the beginning of July, several of the Irish 
members began to adopt measures to delay the 
business of the House. On July 2d the army 
estimates were considered in Committee of 
Supply; but at a quarter to one o’clock on 
the morning of the 8d, Mr. O’Connor Power 
moved to report progress, which motion, being 
defeated by 128 to 8, was followed by no less 
than 16 motions of a similar character, in which 
the minorities finally fell to 5 votes, Four 
motions to count the House were also made, 
the last of which, at 12 minutes past 7 in the 
morning, was successful. At the session of 
the following day, complaints were made by 
several members of the inconvenience and un- 
seemliness of the course adopted by a few mem- 
bers, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
timated that it would be his duty to consider 
the rules of debate—a statement which elicited 
the loudly-expressed approval of the House. 

In the beginning of July, the British fleet 
returned to Besika Bay, after an absence of 
6months. This action of the Government was 
freely commented on, so that, on July 6th, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer considered it de- 
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sirable to explain to the House of Commons 
that the removal of the fleet to Besika Bay 
was for the convenience of communication 
with the Government at home and the embas- 
sador at Constantinople, and was in no way 
intended asa menace. The dilatory tactics of 
the obstructionists were again made use of on 
July 24th and 25th. Repeated appeals were 
made to the Chairman, and at last the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer required some words 
uttered by Mr. Parnell to be reported to the 
Speaker, who requested Mr. Parnell to leave 
the House, which he did, but shortly after- 
ward returned and joined his friends in re- 
newed opposition to the Government. But 
the most extraordinary scene ever witnessed 
in the House of Commons occurred on July 
81st. At 6 o’clock on the evening of that day, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the South African bill. At once the trouble 
began. Every device in the shape of amend- 


ments on which the House could be divided 
was resorted to. At an early stage the motion 
that progress be reported was resorted to. It 
simply means that no more business can be 


done on that measure. Again and again did 
the members file out to the lobby for division, 
and return to their seats and file out again. 
But the Government had made preparations to 
wear out the resistance of the obstructionists 
by physical means. It was arranged that the 
House should be attended night and day by re- 
lays of fresh members, who were to carry on 
the fight until exhausted nature compelled the 
faithful to succumb. The leaders of the oppo- 
sition cheerfully gave their assistance... The 
names of the seven who cea acer suc- 
ceeded in obstructing the business of the House 
were, Mr. Parnell, member for County Meath ; 
Mr. Biggar, for County Cavan; O’Connor Pow- 
er, for County Mayo; Francis Hugh O’Don- 
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nell, for County Dungarvan; Captain Nolan, 

for County Galway; Harley Kirk, for County 

Louth; and Edward Dwyer Gray, for County 
Tipperary. Many of the English members left 
the House at 9 o’clock, to return at midnight ; 

a fresh relay arrived at 4 o’clock. The ob- 
structionists now found the work telling on 
them, and adopted the tactics of their oppo- 
nents, and rested in turn. The door-keepers, 

policemen, and even the Chairman, were re- 
lieved from time to time. Several incidents 
occurred during this session which were al- 
most without precedent, and which created the 
greatest indignation throughout Great Britain. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, declared in one of the momentary 
pauses that the Government intended to pass 
the bill if they had to sit through the vacation. 

Upon this, Mr. O’Connor Power charged the 
Government with having organized a conspir- 
acy to crush the Irish members. Immediately 
the House was in a tumult. The Chairman 
demanded the withdrawal of the word “‘con- 
spiracy.” Mr. Power tried to explain, but the 
cries of ‘ Withdraw” drowned his voice, and 
he was finally compelled 
to withdraw the expres- 
sion. Later on, Mr. 
Gray, of the obstruc- 
tionists, said the respon- 
sibility for the demor- 
alization of the House 
rested on Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Strong 
measures should have 
been taken at first. Sir 
William Vernon - Har- 
court, Liberal member 
for the city of Oxford, 
said the reason that 
stronger action was not 
taken was, not on ac- 
count of the weakness 
of the House, but to 
show the character of 
the contumaciousness 
to the country, and to 
give the obstructionists 
rope enough. Mr. Gray 
cried, “Hear, hear!” 
sneeringly. Sir Patrick O’Brien, a Home-rule 
member for King’s County, objected to this, 

and intimated that Mr. Gray was a “ humbug” 
and a “damned fool,” which expressions he 
had to withdraw as unparliamentary. The 
session continued in this manner for 26 hours. 

Within recent history there has been scarcely 
a parallel to this sitting. The House of Com- 
mons sat 25 hours on the Slavery-Emancipation 

bill, but not on account of obstructions. The 

South African bill was read for the third time, 

and passed on August 4th. In the Commons, ' 
on August 10th, the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer declined to say whether the Govern- 

ment would regard the temporary occupation 

of Constantinople by the Russians as so far in- 
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consistent with British interests as to disturb 
the friendly relations of Great Britain with 
Russia. On the 11th, Mr. Fawcett asked a 
pledge from the Government, that, if during 
the ensuing recess they felt it necessary to 
depart from their attitude of neutrality, they 
would call Parliament together before taking 
any decisive step. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer replied that the Government were 
fully aware of their constitutional obligations, 
and determined to act up to them. On August 
14th, Parliament was prorogued till Tuesday, 
October 30th. On that day it was still further 
prorogued till December 19th, and on the lat- 
ter day again till January 17, 1878. Numerous 
speeches were made by the members of the 
cabinet and the Liberal leaders during the re- 
cess. At the Lord Mayor’s banquet, on No- 
vember 9th, Lord Beaconsfield, in referring to 
the Eastern war, eulogized the bravery of the 
Turks, and, without expressing a hope of an 
early peace, said he did not despair of it. With 
the pledge of the Czar, that he did not aim at 
aggrandizement, and the promise of the Sultan, 
that reforms should be carried out in his terri- 
tories, there ought, the Premier thought, to be 
grounds for a settlement. 
The Turkish reverses in the latter part of 
the year created great excitement in England. 
After the fall of Kars, the Conservative jour- 
nals declared that the time had come when the 
Government must change its policy of a condi- 
tional neutrality into one of armed neutrality. 
On November 28th a deputation from three 
Turkophile societies called upon Earl Derby 
and presented a memorial to him, urging the 
Government to depart, if they could, from 
their policy of inaction, and by some means 
or other bring about a desirable peace. Earl 
Derby, in reply, took exception to some of the 
views expressed, but said that England could 
not see with indifference the transfer of Con- 
stantinople to a foreign Power, and the Gov- 
ernment would certainly avail itself of any 
opportunity of promoting peace. 
- On February 9th, Mr. Cross introduced the 
so-called Prisons bill, similar to that of last 
year. The Government in this bill proposed, 
instead of continuing: its practice of con- 
tributing to the local rates, to take into its 
hands the whole cost, control, and management 
of prisoners from the date of their commit- 
ment. By this means, Mr. Cross believed it 
would be possible to redistribute the prisons 
in accordance with the wants of the popula- 
tion, to equalize the discipline, and to establish 
a uniform system of management. On June 
14th, three new clauses, moved by Mr. Parnell, 
were agreed to: providing that the test of 
malingering should only be applied with the 
authority of the Visiting Committee; that no 
prisoner should be confined by a jailer for 
more than 24 hours; and that no person en- 
gaged in any trade with the prison should act 
as juror on an inquest held on the body of a 
prisoner. The bill was finally passed, on its 
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third reading, on June 19th in the Commons, 
and on July 10th in the Lords. 

On July 16th, the Government suffered a 
defeat, in the rejection, by the House of Com- 
mons, of Mr. Piggott, who had been appointed 
Controller of the Stationary Office by Earl 
Beaconsfield. It was claimed that, although 
he was an able man, still he did not possess 
those abilities needed for the office; Mr. 
Holmes consequently moved a resolution cen- 
suring the appointment, which, he contended, 
was an injustice to the other officers of the 
department, and an affront to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, whose recommendations had 
been ignored. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Mellor, a Conservative member; and, after 
a debate, the motion was carried by a majority 
of four. This resolution was, however, re- 
scinded shortly after by a unanimous vote, 
ee an explanation made by Earl Beacons- 

eld. 
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Among other bills of the session which were 
passed were the University act, enabling the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to ex- 
tend more generally the benefit of the higher 
education; for reorganizing the Superior 
Courts of Justice in Ireland; and for reform- 
ing and conferring an extensive equitable juris- 
diction on the county courts, The number 
of private bills introduced into the House of 
Commons during the session of 1877 was 272, 
including 108 railway bills, 19 water bills, 82 
gas bills, 16 dock, navigation, pier, and harbor 
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bills, 12 tramway bills, 35 bills for the improve- 
ment of towns, and 6 for the erection of 
bridges and subways, the remainder being 
principally bills for the extension of patents, 
for the improvement of private estates. Two 
personal bills—viz., Beamish’s Divorce and the 
Gregory Heirlooms bills—received the royal 
assent, as well as one under the title of the 
“Brighton and London Sea-water Supply Bill.” 
The great majority of the above measures be- 
came law; but 54 failed to receive the royal 
assent; 23 of them, after passing the Lords, 
where they originated, did not reach a first 
reading in the House of Commons. 

In July, Earl Derby decided, with a view to 
the reorganization of the consular service in 
Turkey, Persia, and Egypt, to institute a corps 
of student dragomans, to be selected by open 
competition, and instructed in Oriental lan- 
guages at the public expense. The dragoman 
and consular services in those countries were 
eventually to be amalgamated; and admission 
to them should be obtained by passing through 
the grade of student dragoman. These are to 
be selected by open competition, after exam- 
ination by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
who will give public notice beforehand of the 
subjects of such examination, and of the time 
when it will be held. They will proceed, as 
soon as possible after their appointment, to 
Constantinople, where they will be under the 
orders of the British Embassador, and of a 
member of the embassy specially appointed to 
superintend them. They will be provided, at 
the public expense, with lodgings in the neigh- 
borhood of Constantinople, and also with in- 
struction in languages, and shall receive a sal- 
ary of £200 a year. They are to devote them- 
selves, in. the first place, to the study of the 
Turkish, Persian, and Slav languages, and of 
Mussulman law; and, in the next place, they 
are to qualify themselves for the public service. 
They will, when qualified, be eligible for em- 
ployment as dragomans and in the consular 
service in the East, as vacancies occur. 

The eleventh triennial conference of the 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control (known as the 
Liberation Society) was held‘in London, April 
30th. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., presided. 
The President, in his opening address, put for- 
ward the claim that a great advance had been 
made in the views advocated by the. society 
within a few years; then, the principle for 
which the society contended (disestablishment) 
was now admitted in many cases, even by its 
opponents; and the question was fast becom- 
ing one mainly of policy. The receipts of the 
society during the past year had been £15,035 
13s. 5d., and its expenditures £14,878. The 
report of the society reviewed the results of 
its operations since its last previous triennial 
meeting. Its plans had Reauaatyanded. and it 
had attracted a largely increased degree of 
public attention. It had now 35 local agents, 
and had carried on its work in the rural par- 
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ishes as well as in the larger towns. About 
2,600 meetings had been held in the three 
years, and the subject of disestablishment was 
now discussed in connection with other or- 
ganizations. Between five and six millions of 
publications had been distributed. Of the 
£100,000 which it had been resolved to raise, 
upward of £42,000 had been received and ex- 
pended, ‘‘and the rest would come in when it 
was wanted.” Under the head of “ Parliamen- 
tary Work,” the Endowed Schools and Educa- 
tion acts, and the Universities and Burials 
bills, were referred to. The Patronage act had 
had the effect of stimulating the movement in 
Scotland, where the society was about to act 
with increased vigor. <A resolution of sym- 
pathy was passed with Mr. Gladstone’s efforts 
in behalf of the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
with a protest against the Government aiding 
Turkey. 

The British Empire was considerably en- 
larged in 1877 by the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, in South Africa. The territory 
thus acquired embraces 114,358 square miles, 
with an estimated population of 815,000. (See 
TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC.) 

GREECE,* a kingdom of Southeastern Eu- 
rope. Reigning King, George I., King of the 
Hellenes, born December 24, 1845, second son 
of the reigning King of Denmark; elected 
King of the Hellenes by the National Assem- 
bly at Athens, March 18 (30), 1863; accepted 
the crown June 4, 1868; declared of age by a 
decree of the National Assembly, June 27, 
1863; married, October 27, 1867, to Olga, 
daughter of Grand-duke Constantine of Rus- 
sia, born August 22, 1851. Issue of the union 
are..three sons and two daughters: Constan- 
tinos, Duke of Sparta, born August 2, 1868; 
George, born June 25,1869; Alexandra, born 
August 30, 1870; Nicholas, born February 9, 
1872; Maria, born March 8, 1876. 

The area of the kingdom amounts to 19,858 
square miles; the population, according to the 
census of 1870, to 1,457,894 persons. 

In the budget for 1877 the revente was es- 
timated as follows (1 drachma = 19.3 cents) : 


Drachmas, 
1.. Direct taxescs2)ivvgat sdb. cadverihsnsaect 11,605,000 
@,. Land tax, tithe. -asesccccctsses 8.590,000 
6. Duty on cattle and pastures.... 1,245,000 
c. Duty on beehives.............. 60,000 
Foi RACGDEOD o'5:5 doth sos 30596 se ae 950.000 
é. Taxes on edifices.............. 850,000 
2, Tndivéctiaxbhs Biss 8. cvicceasegacdhse Mawes ot 18,155,000 
fs GUStom oc 2sh0.0 ce 5p ace cee od 13,400,000 
D; RAID a ies shabgeds an ebg sss 4,200,000 
c. Miscellaneous...............:- 555,000 
8. Produce of national property............6.005 2,580,000 
4, BAGG BAPVIOR) oj angcccicncee esa essa ecesee’ 1,155,000 
SE URES cs wes op ck davenencegenne 650.000 
b. Telegrayhs, Os so 5 lob shoe ese 500.000 
c. Printing-office..........secees 4,800 
5. Sale of national property.........sseeseeeseee 8,000,000 
6. Miscellaneous receipts..........seseeeeeeeess 956,000 
7. Ecclesiastical receipts........sesescsereeeeees 296,000 
8, ATWAArG 6 5s cs aloe Sec apie bas kvasalc Ccaesipes 1,500,000 
Total TOVOHUD yas < 5s's sss peanseesse ates $39,247,006 


* See AnnuAL OCyctopapta of 1874 for statistics on the 
population of large cities, on nationalities, on religious de- 
nominations, and on education; and ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 
of 1876 for commercial statistics. 
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The expenditures were estimated as follows: 


Drachmas, 
tT, Intereston foreign: debt; ..iscecs cavesciecene 1,246,000 
Interest on internal debt.............-.0 00+ 1,287,749 
D2. -POMRlOUS co} 5 agin pines cin oe BER eek epegaTs esac 3,818,000 
BS Oi Hats oy cnas svc sisacweisecewedee cece beams 1,125,000 
4; \alarios of depitloS ras. cance toss telalosccas 450,000 
5. Department of Finance..........0..ceeeece. 1,853,270 
6. es oreign Affairs, | occ cccasccese 1,127,196 
19 s SUSHCO ii. oe ceicieslsin diosa seule 8,016,043 
8. - Ratertor: co ostohicniscscincldees's 802, 7. 
9. ‘s Worship and Education...... 2,111,949 
10, a APS e we mnaemes ese siee 7,637,104 
34. s MATING: ci iiccesecssicnrevas.. 2112 10S 
12. Cost of general administration............... 2,773,262 
13, Miscellaneous expenditures................. 2,204,000 
LPM i waceaveccsvenses as scuemeasote see 41,067,023 


The actual budgets of the kingdom differ, 
however, widely from the budget estimates. 
Since the establishment of Greece as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, there have been few finan- 
cial terms without a deficit. 

The foreign debt, according to Mollet and 
Wyndham (in reports by his Majesty’s seereta- 
ries of Embassy and Legation, 1875 and 1877), 
amounted, at the close of 1874, to 335,518,422 
drachmas; the home debt, in 1877, to 147,- 
569,480: total debt to 483,082,902. 

Every Greek subject is now liable to military 
service for 30 years from his 20th year: 3 
years in the active army, 7 years in the reserves 
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of the active army, 10 years in the landwehr, 

and 10 years in the reserve of the landwehr, 

The Government may also form foreign legions; 

and, in case of an invasion, may call out all 
Vou. xvi1.—24 A 
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men capable of bearing arms between the ages 
of 18 and 50. According to the law of July 
18, 1877, the active army is to be composed as 
follows: 8 infantry regiments of 2 battalions 
or 8 companies each; 4 battalions of chas- 
seurs of 4 companies each; 1 regiment of ar- 
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tillery of 12 batteries (8 field and 4 mountain 
batteries) ; 1 regiment cavalry of 5 squadrons; 
1 battalion of sappers of 6 companies; and 2 
companies of nurses. These troops form 2 
divisions, each of 2 brigades. According to 
the expectations of the Minister of War, 200,000 
men should be in readiness in case of war, of 
whom 120,000 would belong to the active army 
and its reserves, 50,000 to the landwehr, and 
80,000 to its reserves. In time of peace the 
active army is to consist of 24,376; of whom 
20,168 are infantry, 1,959 artillery, about 1,000 
cavalry, and 1,104 sappers. The general staff 
consists of 19 officers. 

The Navy, in 1877, consisted of 1 iron-clad 
frigate, 1 monitor, 1 royal yacht, 8 screw- 
steamers, and 10 sailing vessels. It was manned, 
in 1876, by 71 officers and 582 sailors. 

The commercial navy consisted, at the close 
of 1875, of 5,001 vessels of 239,184 tons. Of 
these, 3,908 vessels, 41,076 tons, were of less 
than 60 tons each, and 16 were steamers of 
6,048 tons. 

Greece had, in 1877, only one railroad in 
operation. It connects Athens with the port of 
Pirewus and Phalerum, was opened in 1869, and 
is 12 kilometres long (1 kilom. = 0.62 mile). 
The aggregate length of the electric telegraph 
lines, in 1875, was 2,565 kilometres; that of 
the wires, 8,165 kilometres. The number of 
telegraph stations was 60, and the number of 
dispatches, 249,673. ; 

A change in the ministry took place in 
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March. Deligeorgis, the leader of the chief 
faction of the opposition, succeeded in uniting 
the different parties opposed to the ministry, 
and M. Kumunduros was forced to resign. A 
new ministry was formed under the former, 
who, reserving for himself the departments 
of Foreign Affairs and the Interior, selected 
Demitrios Levidis for the Finances, Antonios 


Mavromichalis for War, Spilios Antonopolus for 
Justice, and Rufos for Education. In his ad- 
dress, Deligeorgis stated that he was not op- 
posed to reform in the army and to the arma- 
ments, but he desired first to reduce the budget 
and remove the deficit of 2,000,000 drachmas. 
The Chamber of Deputies sanctioned his policy 
by a vote of 75 to 72. Italso sanctioned a loan 


of 10,000,000 for military purposes, and the 
laws relating to the standing army and the ex- 
traordinary reserve. The latter went into op- 
eration immediately. 10,000 men were to be 
called out, and divided into 3 practice-camps. 
After they had been drilled for 6 months, they 
were to be dismissed, and 10,000 more to be 
called out. On March 30th the Chamber ad- 


journed, and on May 28th met again. The 
day before, the students of the university, 
with a large concourse of people, went to the 
palace and requested of the King, in case a 
change in the ministry should take place, to 
form a coalition one, composed of the recog- 
nized party-leaders. He promised to give the 
matter his attention. When the Chamber as- 
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sembled, it elected the former Minister of the 
Navy, Averginos, a partisan of Kumunduros, 
to be its president. This-was-equivalent to a 
vote of want of confidence in the ministry, and 
Deligeorgis resigned. The King then intrusted 
Kumunduros with the formation of a ministry. 
When he presented his programme to the 


Chamber, Deligeorgis made use of the oppor- 
tunity to inform that body of the results of his 
short administration. The Russo-Turkish War 
had considerably excited the public mind, and 
a war between Greece and Turkey began to be 
thought possible by many. When, therefore, 
the late minister showed how he had taken all 
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possible steps that such an event should find 
Greece ready for it, he gained the popular favor 
to a high degree. The efforts of Kumunduros 
to form a ministry were unsuccessful. After 
a number of lists of names had been presented 
to the Chamber, hardly any of which survived 
a day, the following combination was finally 
effected, and sanctioned: President of the 
Ministry, and Minister of the Navy, Canaris; 
the Interior, Kumunduros; Foreign Affairs, 
Tricoupis; Justice, Zaimis; Finance, Deli- 
georgis; Public Instruction, Deligiannis; and 
War, Zrinbraxalis. 

On July 2d the Minister of Finance sub- 
mitted a bill in the Chamber of Deputies, au- 
thorizing him to obtain a foreign loan of 20,- 
000,000 drachmas, with a home loan of the 
same amount. He also demanded a credit of 
35,000,000 drachmas for armaments. The ses- 
sion was closed by aroyal order on July 80th. 

The success which had hitherto attended the 
Russian arms excited the popular mind, and 
warlike demonstrations frequently occurred. 
The regular army, which had been brought up 
to its full number (27,000), was divided into 
4 large camps, ready for duty, while numerous 
bodies of volunteers were formed by natives, 
as well as Greek subjects of Turkey. The re- 
lations with the latter country assumed a se- 
rious aspect in August. On the 12th, large 
crowds marched through Athens, calling for 
the declaration of war. Asthe Greek Govern- 
ment seemed to be preparing for hostilities, hav- 
ing bought 6 batteries of Krupp cannons and 
16,000 breech-loaders, and was continually 
sending troops to the front, Earl Derby, in 
August, at the instance of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, addressed a note to the former, call- 
ing for an explanation, and suggesting that it 
should engage not to make war upon Turkey 
in the future. In reply, the Greek Govern- 
ment denied the report that it had entered into 
an alliance with Russia. At the same time, 
however, it refused to make the engagement 
as suggested, declaring that it would be equiva- 
lent to the termination of the rights of Greece 
as an independent state, and of her duties to 
Hellenism. M. Tricoupis, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, fell back upon the Protocol of 
1832, in which Lord Palmerston, and the pleni- 
potentiaries of France and Russia, summarily 
rejected identical propositions which were then 
put forward by the Porte. In answer to a sec- 
ond communication from Earl Derby, M. Tri- 
coupis declared that Greece would not re- 
nounce the privileges of the independence 
which was acknowledged in 1832, and that the 
condition and danger of Hellenism in Turkey 
rendered it more than ever necessary that 
Greece should have that liberty of action which 
is essential to independence. 

The death of Admiral Canaris, in Septem- 
ber, threatened to bring about another minis- 
terial crisis. The entire ministry resigned, but 
afterward withdrew their resignations. The 
post of president remained vacant at the close 
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of the year. The Chambers reassembled on 
October 22d, but no business of any impor- 
tance was transacted by them. The popular 
clamor for war continued, and several warlike 
demonstrations again occurred in Athens, 

GREEK CHURCH. The population con- 
nected with the Greek Church, in 1877, was 
as follows: 


MOSSB cca scwsensten heaveseer dasceeon 60,171,000 

WUBIN Aan receaceitincs tee occas 87,0 
Austro-HUNSATY’. 5.0 6c cscs secs csenscecce 8,051,000 
RUEKOY cccanadcsicctasa sbcicca are cenneass 6,500,000 
ROUIMADIG s atoms a ce neath oes ce creates 4,529,000 
ON VIG 5 a crap cisiasaisicies ai Soe itie diaicile Hays wise 1,206,000 
Greece 35 Woes ctor sncciewiacrs be tec eaeees 1,442,000 
MONTENERTO \s aicis's covis.cs vin de tineecicnsenese 120,000 
OB Mocs cde risdesoss eres neesee ees 7%,056,000 


Of the population belonging to the Russian 
Church, 54,854,000 lived in European Rus- 
sia, 34,000 in Poland, 2,072,000 in Caucasia, 
reo in Siberia, and 274,000 in Central 

sia. 

The Procurator-General of the Holy Synod of 
Russia, Count Tolstoi, publishes an annual re- 
port. on the condition of the Greek Church in 
Russia. The report for 1874, which appeared 
in 1877, contained the following facts: In the 
diocese Irkutsk, 1,935 persons were baptized. 
In this diocese the missionaries labor under 
the greatest difficulties to convince the native 
Buriats that, by embracing Christianity, they 
do not at the same time become Russians and 
cease to be Buriats. The Christian parents 
very frequently try to keep their children, and 
particularly the girls, from baptism. The girls 
are engaged and married at an early age, and 
the parents receive for them a certain price. 
One that has been baptized cannot, however, 
be bought or sold, while for a baptized boy no 
bride can be bought in advance. 

Great difficulties are also experienced in 
converting the Mohammedan Tartars. In the 
government of Kasan, 470 persons returned 
to the Mohammedan Church during the year 
1874, and, in order to put an end to this, the 
priests were permitted to use the Tartaric lan- 
guage for the services. During 1874, 2,519 
pagans, 747 Mohammedans, and 427 Jews, 
were baptized in the government of Kasan. 
In the same year, 2,890 schismatics returned 
to the Orthodox Church. In Kasan, their 
principal stronghold, public discussions were 
held with them, which were attended by large 
audiences. The principal question discussed 
was that of the Antichrist, which is one 
of the fundamental doctrines of this priest- 
less sect. 1,707 converts were received from 
the Roman Catholics, and 743 from the other 
Christian churches. In discussing the inner 
affairs of the Church, the report says that more 
and more attention was paid to preaching and 
catechetical instruction. With regard to ele- 
mentary instruction, the report says that, not 
very long ago, the people avoided the schools, 
and tried to keep the children away, regarding 
learning as superfluous, and interfering with 
their home affairs. But these views have been 
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changed, in the course of years, by the bene- 
ficial influence exerted by the priests. The 
people are now convinced of the necessity of in- 
struction, and not only children, but even grown 
persons, attend the parochial schools, which 
have been established in all eparchies. Of 
these schools there were, in 1874, 7,672, with 
193,718 scholars, of both sexes. The reorgan- 
ization of the theological institutions of learn- 
ing, which was begun in 1866, had been com- 
pleted in the higher institutions (theological 
academies) ; of the 52 secondary schools (sem- 
inaries), 41, and of the 186 lower schools (theo- 
logical schools), 146 had been reorganized. 

The Russian Society for the Distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures issued its fourteenth an- 
nual report in 1877. According to this report, 
it had distributed 39,473 copies of the Bible 
(3,459 more than in the year preceding), at an 
expense of 17,592 rubles. The colporteurs 
sent out by the society had especial success 
among the soldiers. By an exceptional meas- 
ure, free access was given them to the barracks 
and camps. Of the copies distributed, 445 
were given away in Servia, through the Society 
of the Holy Cross, to the sick and wounded in 
the hospitals. At the end of the year 1876 
the society numbered 514 members. The gen- 
eral meetings of the society were 13; the di- 
rectors met weekly, under the presidency of 
N. A. Astafess. Since the society was founded, 
in 1863, it had distributed, through its colpor- 
teurs, or by sale at its depositories, 487,795 
copies of the Holy Scriptures. 

A new and revised Russian translation of 
the Bible was completed in 1877, after twenty 
years of patient labor. It was prepared under 
the superintendence and with the codperation 
i the Holy Synod, and was fully authorized 

y it. 

The latest information on the mission of the 
Russian Church in Japan (see ANNUAL CyoLo- 
papi for 1876) is given in the Missioner, of 
Moscow. Its correspondent at Hakodadi writes 
as follows: ‘‘ Up to this time the propagation 
of the gospel in Japan has gone on most suc- 
cessfully in one of the provinces formerly 
called Sendal, in the principality of Sanuma. 
In 27 places in this province the teaching of 
Jesus Christ has been given. Paul Savabe 
has been laboring there. During the last three 
months about 180 persons have been baptized, 
and about 200 are preparing for holy baptism 
at Easter. The Christians here support their 
priest, and the greater part of their religious 
teachers, of theirown means. They have erect- 
ed chapels in three cities. Father Paul, on his 
return, will celebrate the holy Eucharist there, 
the Archimandrite Nicholas having recently 
sent thither all things needful therefor.” 

In Austria proper there is one ecclesiastical 
province with a metropolitan, at Ozernovitz, 
and two bishops in the Bukowina and Dal- 
matia. There were besides, in 1875, 343 par- 
ishes: 2 in Vienna, 1 in Austria above the 
Enns, 8 in the Littoral, 242 in the Bukowina, 
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and 95 in Dalmatia. The number of the sec- 
ular clergy, together with the candidates for 
the priesthood, was 454; of whom 2 were in 
Vienna, 2 in Upper Austria, 9 in the Littoral, 
1 in Galicia, 315 in the Bukowina, and 125 
in Dalmatia. The number of monasteries was 
14: 3in the Bukowina, and 11 in Dalmatia, to- 
gether with 71 members belonging to them. 
Of the total number of students in the Aus- 
trian universities in 1876 (8,327), only 208 be- 
longed to the Greek Church. Of these, 108 
were in Vienna, 21 in Gratz, 2 in Innspruck, 8 
in Prague, 13 in Cracow, and 61 in Czernovitz. 

A noteworthy fact in the Greek Church of 
Turkey is the great progress of education both 
among the Greek and the Bulgarian national- 
ities, especially among the former. A work 
recently published in Germany, under the title 
‘Macedonian Sketches” (‘‘ Mittheilungen aus 
Macedonien ”’), gives some interesting informa- 
tion on the establishment of teachers’ semina- 
ries in Macedonia, after the model of the Ger- 
man schools of this class. The founder of 
these institutions is Dr. Demetrios Maroulis, 
who, after finishing his education at the Ger- 
man universities, was for some time director of 
the Greek gymnasium at Thessalonica, and sub- 
sequently (1870) of that of Serre, a town in 
Macedonia, which numbers among its 85,000 
inhabitants about 80,000 Greeks, and has at 
present as archbishop the learned Bryennios, 
who has gained a world-wide reputation among 
theological scholars by publishing, early in 
1876, the first complete edition of the two 
epistles of Clemens. Enthusiasm for the cause 
of general education, and the unsatisfactory 
condition of the elementary schools in Mace- 
donia, induced Maroulis to resign his presi- 
dency of the gymnasium and to devote himself 
wholly to the cause of elementary instruction. 
Relying entirely on private contributions, he 
has succeeded in establishing a training-school 
for male teachers, and subsequently another 
one for female teachers. Already a number 
of the pupils of these schools are laboring with 
great acceptance in the elementary schools of 
the province, and diffusing a new interest in 
the cause of education among the people. 

In Egypt there are now no Orthodox metro- 
politans, and but one bishop, who resides at - 
Cairo, as vicar to the patriarch. The members 
of the Orthodox Church in Egypt intend urg- 
ing upon Sophronius, the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, that, as soon as may be, four metropoli- 
tans be nominated and consecrated. Of the 
six metropolitans occupying sees in 1870, three 
(the bishops of Libya, Tripoli, and Cyrene) are 
dead; one (of Pentapolis) removed; two (Me- 
letius, of Thebes, and Amphilochius, of Pelu- 
sium) retired, the former now residing in the 
island of Rhodes, the latter at the Sphigmenon 
monastery on Mount Athos. 

GRINNELL, Moszs H., died in New York, 
November 24, 1877. He was born in New 
Bedford, Mass., in 1808, and was a brother of 
Henry Grinnell, whose name is well known in 
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connection with Arctic-explorations. In early 
life Moses went to New York, and entered the 
firm of Fish, Grinnell & Co., dealers in whale oil. 
Two of his brothers were partners in this firm, 
whose name was changed, in 1828, to Grin- 
nell, Minturn & Oo., under which title it has be- 
come extensively known as one of the chief 
mercantile houses in the country. In 1838 Mr. 
Grinnell was elected to Congress by the Whigs, 
but at the next election he was defeated. He now 
gave his attention exclusively to his extensive 
business. In 1856 he was a presidential elector 
on the Republican ticket. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed Collector of New York, in which posi- 
tion he was succeeded by Thomas Murphy, in 
1870. Mr. Grinnell was one of the most pub- 
lic-spirited and respected citizens of New York. 
He became President of the Phenix Bank in 
1838, and continued one of its directors till his 
death. He became President of the Chamber 
of Commerce in 1843, and held the position for 
several years. He was a member of the original 
Central Park Commission, and from 1860 to 
1865 was one of the Commissioners of Charities 
and Correction. During the war he contributed 
liberally in time and money to the Union cause, 
and was an active member of the Union Defense 
Committee. - 

GUATEMALA (Repfstioa DE GUATEMALA), 
one of the five independent States of Central 
America, extending from 13° 50’ to 18° 15’ 
north latitude, and from 88° 14’ to 93° 12’ 
west longitude. It is bounded on the north 
by the Mexican State of Chiapas; on the east 
by British Honduras and the Caribbean Sea; 
on tfi¢ south by the republics of Honduras and 
San Salvador; and on the southwest by the 
Pacific Ocean. 

(For the territorial division of the country, 
and statistics concerning area, population, etc., 
reference may be made to the ANNuAL CycotLo- 
papi for 1875.) 

The President of the Republic is Lieutenant- 
General Rufino Barrios (elected May 7, 1873). 

The cabinet is composed of the following 
members: Minister of the Interior and of 
Public Works, Sefior Don J. Barbarena; Min- 
ister of Finance and Public Credit, Sefior Don 
José Antonio Salazar; Minister of War, Sefior 
Don J. M. Barrundia; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and of Public Instruction, Sefior Dr. 
Don Lorenzo Montufar. 

The United States Minister to Guatemala 
(and for all five Central American States) is G. 
Williamson. 

The most recent official returns concerning 
the national revenue are those given in the 
AnnvaL Cyctop£p1a for 1875, 

As to the national debt—set down, on Janu- 
"ary 1, 1875, at: 


PRMD OO ite soc 6 <cccitacsec cane sds needs ie $1,242,480 
OCIS CODE csc asescpecedasseesihsccaeee 2,634,904 
Total indebtedness ........ccscecceer $3,877,384 


—‘the Republic is unencumbered,” said a na- 
tive writer, in May, 1877; ‘it has less debt than 


any other country in the world in proportion 
to its inhabitants and its riches. Supposing 
the debt, including all late negotiations, to 
amount to $5,000,000, it would be equal to $4 
for each inhabitant, a sum which does not 
amount to two years’ expenditures, or two 
years’ estimates: Costa Rica owes $107 for 
each inhabitant, and Honduras $108. It is, 
therefure, not without good reason that we 
consider Guatemala is free from debt, or rather 
that her debt is so insignificant as not to be 
worth mentioning.” 

But a short time before the foregoing re- 
marks were penned, the subjoined statement 
came to light in a British financial journal: 


The arrangement made by the Council in 1872 
for the payment, in installments, of the two coupons 
due in that year, has worked satisfactorily. The 
tinal settlement was effected in April, 1876, the bond- 
holders receiving 6s, 4d. per cent. in excess of the 
par value of the coupons. 

The Spur ous, due in October, 1875, and April, 
1876, fell also in arrear, owing to the war with a 
neighboring republic. Throug i the exertion of Sir 
Henry Scholfield, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires, 
the agent of the bondholders in Guatemala, payment 
of these arrear coupons has been arranged by means 
of Treasury bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest, and 
payable at twelve months from the above dates re- 
spectively. 

With reference to the service of the debt from Oc- 
tober, 1876, the Government has undertaken to pay 
on November 1 and December 1, 1876, and January 
1, 1877, $10,000 each month; on February 1st and 
March 1st, $15,000; and, subsequently, at least $20- 
000 per month. Two Fae of $10,000 each have 
been received by Sir Henry Scholfield. 


The month of May, 1877, brought forth two 

decrees, one for the purpose of permanently 
increasing the national revenue,* the other 
to afford immediate relief necessitated by ex- 
traordinary outlays. It has been regarded as 
regrettable that at a time when the country is 
in the enjoyment of undisturbed peace, General 
Barrios should resort to such extreme meas- 
ures as oppressive imposts and a forced loan: 
the import duties were already little short of 
prohibitory, such in the case of a number of 
articles as to double the invoice cost, and being 
in a few instances upward of 200 per cent. 
Here follow translations of the decrees re- 
ferred to: 
_ I, J. Rufino Barrios, General of Division and Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Guatemala, considering that 
the public income ought to increase in proportion to 
the necessities of the country, and that it is fitting 
to the national credit to appoint new funds for the 
extinction of the bonds of the converted debt, there- 
by favoring the holders of those bonds, in use of 
the faculties with which I am invested, decree: 

ARTICLE 1. From the 1st of July next, the admin- 
istrations of taxes will collect 50 per cent. more than 
is paid at present on every marizana of sugar-cane. 

Art. 2. The duties which are collected at present 
in the custom-houses, both maritime and on the 
Snag are raised 25 per cents on foreign merchan- 

ise. 

Art. 8. The payment of the augmentation of 25 
pe cent. hereby established shall be made in the 

ollowing manner: Counting ten days from this date 


* The revenue rarely exceeds $2,600,000; the expenditure ' 
in 1875 was $2,542,600. 
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for the introduction of goods proceeding from any 
part of Central America; thirty days tor importa- 
tions from California, Mexico, and South America; 
two months for goods proceeding from New York 
and the Antilles; four months for the importations 
from Europe, if made by steamer, and six months 
for the same if made by sailing ship. 

Art. 4, On paying this tax, 10 per cent. will be 
paid ie bonds of the converted debt and 15 per cent. 
in cash, 

Given in the Government Palace, May 24, 1877. 

J. RUFINO BARRIOS. 


J. Rufino Barrios, General of Division and Pres- 
ident of Guatemala, decrees: 

ARTICLE 1. A loan of $500,000 shall be raised on 
the largest capitals of the Republic, payable in 
monthly payments of $100,000 each, half in silver 
and half in notes at 
made on the 15th of June next, and the others on 
the same day of the following months. 

Art, 2. The Government will give a bonus of 10 
per cent. on all the payments made in coin, and it 
will also give it on those made in paper when this 
is at par in the market; it will also pay 1 per cent. 
interest a month on the whole amount subscribed. 

Art. 8. Fifty thousand dollars in paper will be 
extinguished monthly, twenty-five thousand of this 
amount being of the present loan, and the other 
twenty-five thousand the amount of paper destroyed 
monthly in the administrative offices of the Repub- 
lic in conformity with a former decree. 

Art. 4. For the refunding of the capital and in- 
terests of the loan the income from spirits saab 
is set apart, of which $75,000 shall be paid every 
ges Onin, the first payment being made on June 
30, 1878. 

Art. 5. For the amounts lent, and their corre- 
sponding bonuses, bonds of the converted debt will 
be given. These bonds will be stamped with a spe- 
cial seal bearing the words, ‘* Loan of 1877.’ After 
the payment of the interests, these bonds shall be 
drawn by lot until they reach the rest of the amount 
destined to be refunded. 

Art. 6. The distribution of the loan will be made 
by the Governors ( (ve politicos) in the fairest man- 
ner, according to the calculations they are able to 
make of the capitals of the contributors. 

Art, 7. The payments shall be made in this cap- 
ital in the office of the Central Commission of Con- 
solidation, and in the departments in the office of 
the Governor. 

Art. 8. The persons that resist the punctual pay- 
ment of their respective amounts will thereby ren- 
der themselves liable to the payment of double the 
amount which shall be levied: on their property; in 
such cases the authorities must proceed in sucha 
manner as to enforce the payment three days after 
the requisition. 

Arr. 9. The Minister of the Exchequer is charged 
with the execution of this decree. 

Given in the Government Palace, May 26, 1877. 

J. RUFINO BARRIOS, 


The Government, according to report, had 
decided to do away with the National Bank of 
Guatemala, as not having served the object for 
which it was originated, and to establish a 
joint-stock bank in its stead. Messrs. Pedro J. 

arros, Francisco Camacho, and Manuel Beni- 
to were named by President Barrios as a com- 
mission to form a joint-stock company, the 
capital of which would be employed in estab- 
lishing in the Republic a bank of circulation 
and discount, on the following basis: 

The bank to be established shall be named Banco 


Comercial de Guatemala, and it will do all kinds of 
business appropriate to institutions of this class. 


ar; the first payment to be- 


It will also emit bills or notes payable to bearer on 
demand, in good money. The capital of the bank 
will be, for the present, $1,000,000, in 10,000 shares 
of $100 each. This capital may be increased by 
consent of the body of the shareholders. The sub- 
scription to shares must be made in the city of Gua- 
temala. The subscribers must deposit 2 per cent. 
of the nominal value of the shares at the time of 
subscribing. When one-fourth of the capital has 
been subscribed, a meeting of the shareholders will 
be called to form the statutes, name the officers, and 
organize the bank. Each shareholder will have a 
vote, and all of the decisions of the general meet- 
ings for the progress and administration of the in- 
stitution shall be in accordance with the absolute 
mujority of the votes present. On the occasion of 
the first general meeting, a second deposit of 3 per 
cent. on the nominal value of the shares subscribed 
must be made. 


It was officially announced in February, 1877, 
that it was the intention of the Government 
to make an important improvement in the mili- 
tary * system of the Republic, which would in 
the end give them a much more reliable, even 
if asmaller, force, and prove very advantageous 
in an economical point of view. 
present militia system, by which a number of 
men are called together for a month or two, and 
then sent home to be replaced by a similar draft, 
one or two long-service battalions are to be 
formed, disciplined in the same manner as Eu- 
ropean troops and officered by the cadets who 
have finished their course in the military col- 
lege. By this means the Government will raisc 
the status of the army in the country, making it 
an honorable profession to be adopted and tol- 
lowed, like any of the others, and at the same 
time will possess a force highly useful either to 
repel aggression from abroad, or repress insur+ 
rection at home. 

The great cause of public instruction con- 
tinues to be the object of especial care and so- 
licitude on the part of the Government; and 
the reappointment of Dr. Lorenzo Montufar to 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs and Public In- 
struction is looked upon as a favorable augury 
for this department.. 

In order to obviate the difficulties which nat- 
urally result from the change from the oldt to 
the new system of public instruction, the rec- 
tor of the university had been empowered, 
when question arose, to act in the matter as 
he may judge best. The establishment of a 
complete school in Alta Verapaz had been de- 
creed. The Minister of War had issued a de- 
cree tending to secure military discipline and 
improve the instruction of soldiers. 

The Official Gazette of April 27th published 
a decree of the President approving of the es- 
tablishment of an Atheneum in Guatemala 
City, first initiated by Prof. Don Valero Pujol. 
The object of the institution is stated in the 
following extract from the statutes: 


The Atheneum of Guatemala is a society exclu- 
sively scientific, literary, and artistic. 


* According to the old system, the nominal strength of the 
standing army was 8,200, and that of the militia 13,000, 

+ See ANNUAL CyoLopapiA for 1876, p. 874, where wil 
also be found school statistics, 
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The members propose to increase their knowledge 
by means of debates and lectures, and to extend it 
by means of education and printing. F 

In order to realize the objects of the institution 
the Atheneum shall f prion and cause to be pub- 
lished and circulated throughout the country, the 
writings best fitted for the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge; shall publish a weekly paper wholly free from 
saps questions; promote the establishment of 

ree schools and pu lic lectures, inviting for the 
same persons of acknowledged ability and capacity. 

The Atheneum shall have a library and a reading- 
room in which will be found all of the periodicals 
published in Guatemala and the most prominent of 
those published abroad. 

The Atheneum will consist of three sections, viz: 
1, Moral and political science; 2. National and phys- 
ical science and mathematics; 8. Literature and the 
aa arts. Each member shall belong to one of these 
at least. 


The opening of five evening schools in the 
capital, for the benefit of the working and trade 
classes, was ordered in July. None not punc- 
tual or failing to make fair progress will be 
allowed to continue as members of the classes. 

In an official return, the value of the imports 
for the year 1876 was set down at $2,264,832, 
which, with $451,962, freight, insurance, com- 
mission, etc., makes a total of $2,716,794. 

The countries most extensively represented 
in the imports, and the value of the merchan- 
dise received therefrom, were as follows: 


Great Britain $1,125,150.31 
Bratiog. oie s2os 449,537.3' 

Germany......... 264,288.25 
United States, 245,867.54 


POUR sa sec eatitn eos cm apcineseves $2,084,843.48 


The yield of the custom-house for the same 
year was $1,275,625.38. 

In the month of January, 1877, several im- 
portant laws were made for the encouragement 
of agricultural industry, and the assistance of 
them who have employed their capital in cul- 
tivating the land of the Republic. A con- 
tract was made between the Government and 
Messrs. Oleaves & Oo. for the introduction of 
agricultural machinery, planting of corn on 
modern principles, raising of improved stock, 
and breeding of fish, etc., etc., coupled with 
the obligation of instructing a certain number 
of youths in the science of agriculture. 
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On account of the scarcity of flour in Gua- 
temala the importation of that article into the 
Republic was declared free of duty till the 81st 
of October 1877. The heavy tax imposed by 
the decree of 22d May last upon each head of 
cattle for consumption was reduced, and at the 
same time the Government arranged for the 
establishment of a new slaughter-house in the 
capital, and laid down instructions by which 
this business was to be regulated in the differ- 
ent departments. 

The work on the railroad from San José de 
Guatemala to Escuintla was to begin in Sep- 
tember, under the direction of Mr. Nanne, with 
whom were associated Captain A. T. Douglas 
and two or three of the leading capitalists of 
Costa Rica. 

The Government, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Nanne, adopted the standard gauge of 4 feet 
84 inches for the line. 

The Government was negotiating for the es- 
tablishing of a line of telegraph with Mexico, 
which would place Guatemala in telegraphic 
communication with the United States and 
Europe. The Government of Mexico has ex- 
pressed itself favorable to the enterprise, and 
it was believed that by the end of the year the 
wires of the two republics would be connected. 
Mexico appeared for the present to have given 
up the question of boundaries with Guatemala. 

On July 11th, the telegraph-line connecting 
Huehutenango with Nenton, immediately on 
the Mexican frontier, was opened to the pub- 
lic. This coneludes the contract with Mr. S. 
McNider for the construction of telegraph- 
lines in the State. The entire Republic is now 
united by telegraph. There are some 42 sta- 
tions or offices and 1,073 miles of wire in 
use. 

An attempt was made to assassinate Presi- 
dent Barrios on Septémber 25, 1877, while he 
was visiting at San Pedro Jocopilas, near the’ 
Mexican frontier. Seventeen of the principal 
conspirators were executed at the capital in 
November. 

The international affairs with Costa Rica, 
etc., were of an unimportant character through- 
out the year. 


H 


HAMPTON, Wans, Governor of Sonth 
Carolina, was born at Oolumbia, in that State, 
in 1818. He graduated at the University of 
South Carolina, studied law, and was succes- 
sively a member of the House and of the 
Senate in the State Legislature. At the be- 
ginning of the Civil War he entered the Con- 
federate service, and commanded the Hampton 
Legion of Cavalry at the battle of Rull Run, 
where he was wounded. He was made brig- 
adier-general, served in the Chickahominy 
campaign, and was again wounded in the 
battle of Seven Pines. He afterward com- 


manded a cavalry force in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, and was again wounded at Get- 
tysburg. In 1864 he was made lieutenant- 

satel and commanded a body of cavalry in 

irginia. He was afterward sent to South 
Carolina, and in February, 1865, commanded 
the rear-guard of the Confederate army at 
Columbia. Large quantities of cotton had 
been stored here; and, upon the approach of 
the Union army, under General Sherman, this 
was piled in an open square, ready to be 
burned. Fire was set to it, which resulted in 
a conflagration, by which a great part of the 
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city was destroyed. A sharp discussion after- 
ward arose between Hampton and Sherman, 
each charging the other with the willful de- 
struction of Columbia. The fact appears to 
be that, as far as either was concerned, the 
conflagration was purely accidental. 

In 1876,. General Hampton was the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor of South Caro- 
lina. The election was followed by a deter- 
mined contest between Hampton and the Re- 
publican candidate, Governor D. H. Chamber- 
lain, each claiming to have been lawfully 
elected to the office. Both exercised the 
functions of Governor until April 10, 1877, 
when, by order of President Hayes, the United 
States troops, which had been guarding the 
State House, occupied by Governor Chamber- 
lain, were withdrawn. The latter official then 
ceased to assert lis claim, and Hampton con- 
tinued Governor without opposition. (See 
Sourm Carotrxa in ANNUAL CrcLopzp14 for 
1876.) 

Governor Hampton is the grandson of 
Wade Hampton, who was born in South Caro- 
lina in 1755, and died there in 1835. He was 
a member of Congress, and a major-general in 
the United States Army; and, at the time of 
his death, was supposed to be the most wealthy 
planter in the United States, being, as it was 
said, the owner of more than 3,000 slaves. 

HARLAN, Joun M., Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is about 
forty-two years old, and is the son of James 
Harlan, a distinguished Whig, who represented 
one of the Kentucky districts in Congress from 
1836 to 1839, was Secretary of State of Ken- 
tucky from 1840 to 1844, and was Attorney- 
General of the State from 1850 till 1863, when 
he died. In 1859 John M. Harlan ran for 
Congress, but was defeated by his Democratic 
opponent. At the breaking out of the war he 
entered the Union service, and for two years 
was Colonel of the 10th Kentucky Infantry. 
In 1863 he was elected Attorney-General of 
the State on the Union ticket. After the, 
close of his term he engaged in the practice of 
the law in Louisville. In 1871, and again in 
1875, he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Governor of Kentucky. General Harlan has 
acquired wide celebrity as an orator, and for 
many years has been known as one of the fore- 
most lawyers of Kentucky. Asa leader of the 
Republican party of the State, he infused life 
and vigor into the political canvass. He is 
gifted with great intellectual powers, and is 
noted for his physical strength and powers of 
endurance. In October, 1877, he was nomi- 
nated by President Hayes to fill the vacancy on 
the Supreme Bench, which had been made by 
the resignation of Associate Justice David Da- 
vis; and having been confirmed by the Senate, 
he entered upon his duties early in December. 

HARPER, Fiercner, the last of the four 
brothers who founded, in New York, the pub- 
lishing-house of Harper & Brothers, died in 
New York, May 29, 1877. James, the eldest 
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of the four, died March 27, 1869; Joseph Wes- 
ley, February 14, 1870; and John, April 22, 
1875. They were all born at Newtown, Long 
Island: James in 1795, John in 1797, Joseph 
Wesley in 1801, and Fletcher in 1805. The 
grandfather of these brothers came to this 
country, from England, about the middle of the 
last century. He was a schoolmaster, and set- 
tled on a farm at Newtown, Long Island. He 
afterward removed to New York, where, for 
many years, he kept a grocery-store. His eld- 
est son, Joseph, was born in 1766, became a 
house-carpenter, cultivated a small farm, and 
kept a retail store. In 1792 he married Eliza- 
beth Kolyer, the daughter of a Dutch farmer. 
Six children were the fruit of this marriage, 
of whom the four brothers above named grew 
to manhood, and two died in infancy. James 
and John were early apprenticed to the trade 
of printing, the former becoming an expert 
pressman and the latter an excellent com- 
positor and proof-reader. In 1817 they went 
into business together on their own account, 
in New York, under the name of J. & J. Har- 
per. Wesley, who had also learned the trade 
of printing, became a member of the firm in 
1823, and Fletcher in 1825. The business was 
conducted under the nameof J. & J. Harper 
until the latter part of 1833, when the style 
was changed to that of Harper & Brothers. Ac- 
cording to the division of labor adopted by 
the brothers, John Harper made most of the 
purchases, and became the financial manager 
of the affairs of the firm. James Harper su- 
perintended the mechanical operations, and for 


years before his death daily visited all the de- . 


partments. Wesley Harper, for a number of 
years, read the proofs of all important works, 
and conducted the correspondence of the firm. 
Fletcher Harper, after acting for some years 
as foreman of the composing-room, gradually 
assumed charge of the literary departments. 
The idea of Harper's Magazine originated with 
James Harper. Fletcher suggested both the 
Weekly and the Bazar. He took a special in- 
terest in all the periodicals, and exercised a 
careful and intelligent supervision over them, 
not only with respect to their typographical 
appearance and mechanical make-up, but also 
their literary and pictorial features. The firm 
is now composed of the descendants of the 
original founders. 

HART, Jozx T., an American sculptor, died 
at Florence, Italy, March 1, 1877. He was 
born in Clark County, Ky., about 1810. His 
education was restricted to a quarter’s school- 
ing, but he read diligently all the books he 
could obtain. In 1830 he entered a stone-cut- 
ter’s shop in Lexington, and soon began to 
model busts in clay, making good likenesses of 
many influential persons, among whom were 
General ‘Jackson and Cassius M. Clay. The 
latter gave him his first commission for a bust 
in marble. The work was so satisfactory, that 
the artist was commissioned by the “ Ladies’ 
Clay Association” of Virginia to execute a 
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marble statue of Henry Clay, which now stands 
in the Capitol Square at Richmond. He went to 
Florence in 1849 to execute this order, but the 
-work was delayed in consequence of the loss 
of his model by shipwreck, and by other cir- 
cumstances, and it was not till 1859 that the 
statue was shipped to the United States. Mr. 
Hart afterward made the colossal bronze statue 
of Henry Clay, which now stands at the inter- 
section of St. Charles and Canal Streets in New 
Orleans. He resided in Florence for many 
years, where he executed a number of busts of 
eminent men, and several ideal works. Among 
the latter are “‘ Angelina,” ‘Il Penseroso,” and 
** Woman Triumphant.” The model of a statue 
of “Venus,” upon which he spent between 
15 and 20 years, is probably left unfinished. 
A machine for “pointing” a bust in marble 
directly from the head of the living model, 
which Mr. Hart invented, was too mechanical 
to be regarded with favor by other sculp- 
tors. 

HART, Jonn Srety, an American author, 
was born at Stockbridge, Mass., January 28, 
1810, and died in Philadelphia, Pa., March 26, 
1877. His family removed to Pennsylvania, 
finally settling near Wilkesbarre. He graduated 
at Princeton, N. J., in 1830, and, after teaching 
for a year at Natchez, Miss., he became, in 1832, 
tutor, and in 1834 Adjunct Professor of Ancient 
Languages, at Princeton, where, from 1836 to 
1841, he had charge of the Edgehill School. 
From 1842 to 1859 he was Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School, and from 1863 to 
1871 of the New Jersey State Normal School 
at Trenton. In 1872 he became Professor of 
Rhetoric and of the English Language at Prince- 
ton. He was the founder, and long the chief 
editor, of the Sunday-School Times, and in 1859 
was editor of the periodicals published by the 
American Sunday-School Union. He also con- 
tributed largely to periodicals, and edited sev- 
eral journals and illustrated annuals. Besides 
some text-books and religious works, he pub- 
lished “ Class-Book of Poetry” (1844); ‘ Fe- 
male Prose-Writers of America” (1851); ‘In 
the School-Room” (1868); ‘ Manual of Com- 
position and Rhetoric” (1870); ‘Manual of 
English Literature ” (1872) ; ‘‘ Manual of Amer- 
ican Literature” (1873); “Short Course in 
Literature, English and American” (1874); 
“Mistakes of Educated Men,” “Spenser and 
the Faérie Queen,” ‘‘ Exposition of the Consti- 
tution for Schools,” and “Greek and Roman 
Mythology.” 

HAYTI. (See Santo Domrneo.) 

HEIMANN, Basttr ALexanproviton, the 
victor of Ardahan, was born in 1823. He en- 
tered the army in 1842, and began to partici- 
pate in active operations in 1845, since which 
time he has, almost without an interruption, 
been engaged against the native tribes of the 
Caucasus. In 1859 he was a lieutenant-colonel, 
took part as colonel in 1862 in the Caucasian 
expedition of Princé Albert of Prussia, and 
was advanced in 1872 to the rank of lieuten- 
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ant-general, and received the command of the 
20th Infantry Division. 

HILLIARD, Henry, who was nominated by 
President Hayes as minister to Brazil, was 
born in North Carolina in 1808, In 1829 he 
was admitted to the bar at Athens, Ga., where 
he practised about two years. He was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Alabama from 1881 
to, 1834, was elected to the Alabama Legisla- 
ture in 1838, and in 1840, as a delegate to the 
National Whig Convention, earnestly advocated 
the nomination of Henry Clay. In the follow- 
ing year he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Congress. From 1842 to 1844, he was Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Belgium, and in 1845 he was elect- 
ed to Congress, where he served for three suc- 
cessive terms. He supported the compromise 
measures in 1850. His name was on the Fill- 
more electoral ticket in 1856, and the Bell and 
Everett ticketin1860. He at first opposed seces- 
sion, but afterward went with his State (Ala- 
bama), and was appointed a Commissioner to 
Tennessee. He was commissioned a brigadier- 
general in the provisional army of the Oonfed- 
erate States. About 1862 he began the practice 
of the lawin Augusta, Ga. In 1868 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress. He took 
an active part in the presidential canvass of 
1872, when he advocated the election of Gree- 
ley and Brown. In 1876 he ran for Congress 
as an Independent Democrat, but was defeated. 
Since the war, he has acted with the Demo- 
cratic party. 

HOBART PASHA, the Admiral of the 
Turkish fleet, was born April 1, 1822. He is 
the third son of the Earl of Buckingham, his 
real name being Augustus Charles Hobart. In 
1836 he entered the British Navy, and, having 
distinguished himself in the Crimean War, rose 
to the rank of captain. The British Navy dur- 
ing peace did not satisfy his adventurous 
spirit, and when the Civil War broke out in the 
United States, he took command of a blockade- 
runner, being eminently successful in this posi- 
tion. Atthe close of the Civil War he returned 
to Europe, and in 1867, upon the outbreak of 
the insurrection in Crete, he offered his ser- 
vices to the Sultan, who immediately gave him 
the command of the fleet operating against 
Crete. He had, however, failed to obtain the 
permission of the British Admiralty for this 
step, and, in consequence of the remonstrances 
of the Greek Government, the Foreign Office 
requested the Admiralty to strike his name off 
the British Navy list. In 1874 he addressed 
a letter to Lord Derby, admitting that he had 
committed a breach of naval discipline by ac- 
cepting service under the Turkish Government 
without leave, but adding: “During seven 
years that have elapsed since that time, I have 
endeavored to maintain the character of an 
Englishman for zeal, activity, and sagacity, and 
I have been fortunate enough to obtain a cer- 
tain European reputation, of which I hope I 
may be justly proud. I prevented, by my 
conduct during a very critical period, at the 
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end of the Cretan revolution (while I was in 
command of a large Turkish fleet), much 
bloodshed, and, many people think, a European 
war. I have organized the Turkish Navy in a 
way which has led to high encomiums as to 
its state from all the commanders-in-chief of 
the English fleets who have lately visited Con- 
stantinople. I have established naval schools, 
training and gunnery ships (and here I have 
been ably assisted by English naval officers). 
While doing all this toward strengthening the 
navy of our ally, I have naturally made many 
enemies. . . All that they can find to say 
(and it is bitter enough) is, ‘ He has been dis- 
missed the British service,’ without, of course, 
explaining the cause. This is most painful to 
me, and is very detrimental to my already dif- 
ficult position.” | He therefore asked that 
his offense might be overlooked, and that he 
might be relieved from “‘ the ban of disgrace.” 
This application was supported by the Ear] of 
Derby, ‘as a matter of imperial policy,” con- 
sidering it to be of material advantage that 
Admiral Hobart Pasha should occupy the posi- 
tion he held in Turkey. . The Lords of the 
Admiralty, therefore, consented to allow him to 
be reinstated in his former rank, placing him 
on the retired list, with the opportunity of 
rising by seniority to the rank of a retired ad- 


miral. 

HUNGARY, a kingdom of Europe, and one 
of the two main divisions of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. (All the affairs which are 
common to the entire monarchy have been 
treated of under the head of Austro-Hunes- 
r1AN Monarouy.) As the Military Frontier, 
which had formerly its own administration, has 
been wholly incorporated, partly with Hungary 
proper and partly with Croatia and Slavonia, 
the lands of the Hungarian crown now consist 
of three large historic divisions, namely : 


DIVISIONS, Area. Population in 1869, 
Hungary proper........... 87,046 11,530,397 
Transylvania.............. 21.217 2,115,024 
Croatia and Slavonia....... 16,782 1,864,034 

Lota sec cescnsokeee 125,045 15,509,455 


The Hungarian ministry in 1877 was com- 
posed as follows: 1. President of the Ministry, 
Koloman Tisza; 2. Minister near the King’s 
person (ad latus), Baron Wenckheim; 3. Min- 
ister of Finance, Koloman Szell; 4. Minister 
of the Interior, Koloman Tisza; 5. Minister 
of Education and Public Worship, Dr. Augus- 
tin von Trefort; 6. Minister of Justice, Bela 
Perezel; 7. Minister of Public Works, Thomas 
Pechy; 8. Minister of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce, A. von Trefort; 9. Minister of 
Croatia and Slavonia, Koloman Bedekovitch 
de Czomoz; 10. Minister for the Defense of 
the Country, B. Szende ven-Kevesztes, 

The budget for the countries belonging to 
the Hungarian crown, for 1877, was as follows 
(in florins, 1 florin = 48 cents): 
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RECEIPTS, 
1, Proce tAXOR; cc c05k = vier e a Sasce es esesbeuaks 86,600,423 
2S, dntirect taxOs =. 5.5220 esscseaccsector sos 79,563,557 
8. Receipts from government property, and 
State Institutions. cc. csscsosh ewe caeaae 80,779,549 
4. Extraordinary receipts of the Ministry of 
MINENCO 5505s ees dcpiucle Dacia asee te sencros 890,121 
5. Receipts of the other ministries ............ 9,668,221 
OD AIUIOL FEORIDIS So ose eoazivs se ne as ose siscccecis 5,228,237 
Ordinary receipts: : ..2 sc cesses cocccs ce 212,280,108 
Extraordinary receipts..........e..eeee0 925, 
OGL Ts Sc asisccs coca we syica tnueeree 216,156,105 
EXPENDITURES, 
Ua tBnvalHOUsChOld (ovens cise le cicccce'scises cee 4,650,000 
2. Royal Cabinet Chancery.................2005 74,041 
IG Bo aS RE AA mee aro de Sikes seine 1,159,032 
& ‘Councilof Ministers; <5. 0. s.0s%5 oceeces<oe 809,635 
5. Ministry Ng VALUE) Cee ct ee aes one hee eeee 50, 
6. Ministry for Croatia and Slavonia........... 85,940 
ee a OLAONNUOMON: 3. c.casaet ta dace vans 7,584,053 
8. We tg OER NDE DIGIONKG! sis oo does < ca ewese 5,992,525 
9. “ — of Education and Worship ......... 4,030,181 
10. -* WU OURUOO..cesicasncscsacese cucicete 434,99 
11. “ of Agriculture and Commerce ...... 10,232,476 
12. ©. Of Communication: 6. vse ssevencaes 9,616,214 
138. feb (OL RAUMNOD a Se Scie cee ness cee bea 58,051,972 
14. Administration of Croatia and Slavonia...... 5,258,308 
15. GH AUINO 2.25 sets vicaiccs sees 84, 
16. POnMOns 67 och sss wsetasteseciesessGsecess 8,812.872 
AZ Pape Gees We aie eccdSccsasiciceeec cease cs 81,527,757 
18. Contributions to the common expenditure of 
the Empire and to the Austrian debt...... 62,425,858 
19. Other exponditarens 556.30 se0sscccacccasess 20,401,802 
Ordinary expenditures ................. 229,681,912 
Extraordinary expenditures............ 6,920,130 
Total expenditures.............-... 236,602,042 
DONG Soc cacincctesssdcescnsrawetine 20,445,987 


The public debt of Hungary at the close of 
1874 amounted to 548,415,012 florins, exclusive 
of the common debt of the Empire. Hungary 
also has a share in the public debt of Austria 
proper, about 30 per cent. of its amount pre 
vious to 1868. This debt is regarded as exclu- 
sively Austrian, but Hungary pays annually for 
interest and its amortization 30,927,997 florins. 
The assets of the state were estimated in 1874 
at 792,600,000 florins. 

The aggregate length of railways open for 
traffic was, on January 1, 1877, 6,656 kilome- 
tres (1 kilometre = 0.62 mile). The number 
of private and official letters, newspapers, etc., 
in 1875, was 76,672,000; the number of post- 
offices, 1,948; and the value of valuable letters 
and packages, 705,600,000 florins. The length 
of telegraph-wires in January, 1876, was 49,- 
005; of telegraph-lines, 14,498 kilometres. The 
number of telegraph-stations was 911, and the 
number of dispatches sent and received 2,487,- 
998. 

In 1876 there were 315 newspapers and pe- 
riodicals published in Hungary, against 325 in 
1875. Of the whole number, 137 were politi- 
cal papers, 36 were literary journals, 130 were 
devoted to special subjects, and 12 were comic 
journals, 

The public interest in Hungary during 1877 
was divided between the negotiations on the 
“ Ausgleich” (see ANNUAL OyoLop&p1A for 
1876), and the relations of the Empire to the 
Eastern question. The President of the Min- 
istry, M. Tisza, in his New Year’s speech, de- 
clared it to be the duty of the Hungarians to 
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avoid everything that would estrange the peo- 
ples of the two halves of the monarchy. At 
the same time he spoke of the arrangement of 
the “ Ausgleich” as near at hand. He also op- 
posed a provisional solution of the bank ques- 
tion, demanding either a dualistic or an inde- 
pendent Hungarian bank. Several meetings 
were held in Pesth during January between 
the ministers of the two countries, and as they 
did not lead to any definite result, the Austri- 
ans returned to Vienna. On January 29th the 
Hungarian ministers Tisza, Szell, Wenckheim, 
and Trefort, proceeded thither to resume the 
negotiations. These, however, were as unsuc- 
cessful as the former conferences. Both Gov- 
ernments came to an agreement on all points 
relating to the new organization of the bank, 
and the only question unsettled was that of 
the “ Centralausschuss.” Tisza had agreed to 
Count Andrassy’s proposition that 14 gen- 
eral councilors should belong to this board, 
5 should be Austrians, 5 Hungarians, while the 
remaining 4 should be elected by the share- 
holders, without regard to nationality. Sud- 
denly, however, the Austrian Government, and 
the administration of the bank, insisted that 
these 4 members must also be Austrians. Tisza 
declared that he could not consent to this, and 
having returned home, sent in the resignation 
of the entire Hungarian ministry. The King 

ecepted the resignation, and called upon Tisza 
to name his successor. The latter suggested the 
leader of the opposition, Baron Paul Sennyey, 
and he, as well as the Jud. Ouris Majlath, was, 
in consequence, called to Vienna. The name 
of Sennyey, however, met with a strong op- 
position in the Foreign Office, and Andrassy 
threatened to resign immediately in case of 
the formation of a Sennyey-Majlath cabinet. 
Baron Sennyey declared himself willing to 
form a ministry, if he could immediately dis- 
solve the Chamber, and as the Government 
did not submit to this step, he retired volunta- 
rily. The King then tried a simple change of 
persons within the Liberal party, and turned 
to the former ministers, Szlavy, Bitto, and 
Ghyezy, but without success. They declared 
themselves unable to form a cabinet, support- 
ed by astrong majority, in opposition to Tisza. 
The King was thus forced to fall back on Tisza, 
and called upon him again to take charge of 
the Government. This he did provisionally, 
and the conferences between the two minis- 
tries again began. They finally agreed upon 
the following compromise: The general coun- 
cil of the bank should consist of one governor, 
two vice-governors, and 12 general council- 
ors. The governor and vice-governors were 
to be appointed by the Emperor, the governor 
upon the united recommendation of the two 
Governments, and one vice-governor upon the 
recommendation of each of the Governments. 
Of the general councilors 2 were to be elected 
by the shareholders upon the recommendation 
of each of the Governments, while the remain- 
ing 10 were to be elected without regard to their 


nationality. These propositions were sanc- 
tioned by a committee of the Constitutional 
party of the Austrian Reichsrath on February 
22d, and Tisza was then again permanently ap- 
pointed President of the Ministry. 

Immediately upon its reappearance in the 
Hungarian Chamber of Deputies, which had 
reassembled on January 20th, the reorganized 
ministry was bitterly attacked by the so-called 
“Independents” and the extreme Left for its 
course on the bank question. Of the former, 
Baron Louis Simonyi, formerly Minister of 
Commerce under Tisza, spoke; while of the 
latter Nemeth gave expression to his hostility 
in almost unparliamentary language. Tisza 
answered both with dignity, and succeeded in 
removing all ill-feeling in the large Liberal 
party, while even the Right, under the leader- 
ship of Sennyey, received his explanations with 
applause. The discussions of the ‘ Ausgleich ” 
were resumed in the deputations of the two 
Parliaments, which met on May 29th. The 
Austrian deputation elected for its president 
Count Wrbna, and the Hungarian, Szlavy. 
These discussions threatened to be without 
any definite result, as the Hungarians insisted 
on a reduction of one per cent. of their contri- 
bution to the common Treasury. As the labors 
of the deputations resulted in no understanding, 
each appointed a sub-committee to consider 
the question. Even these could not come to 
an agreement, and the subject was, in July, 
finally laid over till the fall. 

The peculiar character of the population of 
Hungary caused all classes to take a special 
interest in the events going on beyond the 
Danube.. The Slavs, especially the Oroatians, 
naturally sympathized with their struggling 
brethren in Turkey. On the other hand, the 
Hungarians, fearing their very existence threat- 
ened by the growth of Slavic influence in South- 
eastern Europe, and being also, with the Turks, 
the last remnants of the Turanian race in Eu- 
rope, strongly sympathized with the latter. 
In order to give an expression to this sympathy, 
the Hungarian students resolved to present 
the Turkish commander-in-chief, Abdul Kerim, 
with a sword of honor. A deputation of 
twenty was chosen for this purpose. On Jan- 
uary 7th they arrived in Trieste, and embarked 
immediately on account of the hostile demon- 
strations of the Slavic and Greek inhabitants 
of that city. In Constantinople, however, they 
were received with great honors. 

The Turkish Government spared no efforts 
to secure the sympathies of the Magyars. In 
April the Sultan signed a decree that the library 
known as the “Corvina” be returned to Hun- 
gary. The “Oorvina” was originally established 
by King Matthias Corvinus in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and comprised 50,000 volumes. Every 
book was bound in velvet, and decorated with 
gold and silver clasps, and the emblems of the 
king. After the death of Corvinus, and the 
capture of Buda by the Turks, the library was 
scattered all over the world. Since then the 
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Hungarians have made great efforts to obtain 
at least a part of it. According to recent re- 
searches by Ernst Simonyi, there were in the 
libraries of London, Paris, Brussels, Wolfen- 
bittel, Florence, Venice, Rome, and Besancon, 
48 Corvina manuscripts. Besides these there 
were 863 others, which may be regarded as 
genuine. The present of the Sultan to the Hun- 
garians comprised 35 well-preserved works. 
The Chamber of Deputies therefore passed a 
unanimous resolution to present to the Sultan 
the thanks of the nation. 


THE THEINEIRCHE, PRAGUE, BOHEMIA. 


On May 24, three interpellations on the East- 
ern question were made in the Hungarian Diet, 
and a fourth one was announced. The answer 
given by Tisza, on May 4th, was similar to that 
made by the Austrian Government to the Reichs- 
rath on the same day. Its substance was that 
the best policy would be not to waste the 
strength of the nation prematurely; freedom 
of action was of the greatest consequence; co- 
operation with Russia was impossible, and no 
secret convention with that Power existed. 
On the 9th Tisza added, in answer to a ques- 
tion on the navigation of the Danube, that a 
demand had been sent by the common ministry 
to St. Petersburg and Constantinople, for the 
removal of all obstructions to the free naviga- 
tion of the river. From this time on interpel- 
lations on the Eastern question were of com- 


mon occurrence, and were promptly answered 
by Tisza. An additional source of trouble was 
a Slavic demonstration in Agram, the capital 
of Croatia, on the occasion of the visit of the 
Archduke Albrecht. During the torchlight pro- 
cession the crowd cheered Russia, while a band 
played the Russian national anthem. The arch- 
duke received a delegation of Russian refugees, 
and promised them his intercession with the 
Emperor, to procure for them further assist- 
ance, but refused to receive a Panslavistic ad- 
dress of the students. 

During the remainder of the ses- 
sion of the Diet, interpellations con- 
tinued to be made almost uninter- 
ruptedly, and the minister in all 
cases gave answers similar to those 
made by Prince Auersperg in the 
Austrian Reichsrath. (See Austro- 
Huneartan Monarcny.) The Rus- 
sian successes continued to inflame 
the Hungarians, and in September an 
attempt was made by Szeklers, the 
Hungarians living in Transylvania, to 
enter Roumania from that province. 
The conspiracy, however, was discov- 
ered, and arms and ammunition were 
seized in boxes which were repre- 
sented to contain machinery. Meet- 
ings were held in a large number of 
towns to protest against the annex- 
ation or occupation of Bosnia, and 
to demand “the maintenance, in its 
integrity, of the Ottoman Empire.” 
A meeting of Slavic sympathizers, 
held in Agram on August 5th, no 
the other hand, adopted a resolution 
expressing the conviction of those 
present, that the barbarous and cruel 
oppression of the Christian peoples 
in the East would continue so long 
as Turkey existed, and that the Turk- 
ish Empire in Europe must therefore 


the dignity of mankind, was to be 
secured to those Christians. 

The Diet reassembled on Septem- 
ber 15th. Five interpellations were 
immediately made. The first was whether 
the Government had any settled policy, and 
what that policy was. The second referred 
to Servia, and asked whether it was true 
that the Government had hindered the Turks 
from taking such precautions as might pre- 
vent that Power from again going to war; 
and whether the Government was prepared 
to bring pressure to bear upon Servia, by 
all the means in its power, in order that she 
should not enter once more into the arena. 
Then from two sides of the House a ques- 
tion was asked about the Triple Imperial Al- 
liance— whether it existed, and, if so, what 
was its nature; while the last interrogatory 
referred to the representations made about the 
violation of the Geneva Convention. In reply 
to these questions, M. Tisza said that the foreign 


fall, if an existence, compatible with . 
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policy hitherto pursued had resulted in the 
fact that now no danger whatever threatened 
the interests of the monarchy. He denied that 
the Government had exercised neutrality in a 
way unduly favorable to Russia, or that the 
policy pursued by the Hungarian Government 
was contrary to the opinion of the Hungarian 
people. The Government’s policy consisted 
now, as formerly, in the protection of the in- 
terests of the country, without war if possible, 
but, at the same time, in protecting them in 
every contingency ; also in seeing that nothing 
took place in the East without the consent of 
Austria-Hungary. If Servia broke peace, Aus- 
tria-Hungary would not impede Turkey’s action 
against her. As regarded the three Emperors’ 
alliance, that alliance did not exist in the sense 
that the three Emperors and three Powers had 
entered into engagements with each other upon 
the Eastern question, or upon other concrete 
questions. The Emperors and their Govern- 
ments had only agreed, in the interest of Eu- 
ropean peace, to proceed in harmony, but not 
in common on any question which might arise. 
They had succeeded in this for several years, 
and, even now, the fact that the war had not 
become a European one was partly due to their 
amicable relations. The three Emperors’ alli- 
ance might again be of service in maintaining 
peace after the close of the present war. The 
fact that one of the parties to the alliance had 
entered upon war contrary to the views of the 
two others, threw no responsibility upon those 
others, particularly not on Austria. He denied 
that the Government wished the dismember- 
ment of Turkey. In answer to a question 
relative to the Salzburg interview, M. Tisza 
said that Austria’s relations with Germany re- 
mained very good, as they had been for a long 
time. 

On October 16th, a member questioned the 
Government in relation to its toleration of the 
transport of war material destined for the Rus- 
sian army, while, on the other hand, strong 
measures had been taken respecting the re- 
cent events in the Szekler districts. M. Tisza, 
in reply, declared that, so far as was known, 
no arms had been transported through Hun- 


IGNATIEFF, Nicnortas Pavtoviron, a Rus- 
sian diplomatist, was born January 29, 1832. 
He belongs to the numerous lower nobility, and 
is descended from a family which has given to 
Russia many high dignitaries. Aided by the 
influence of his father and his other numer- 
ous relatives, he advanced very rapidly. After 
having finished his education in a military 
academy, he was for three years captain of the 
Hussars of the Guard, and then entered the 
general staff. In 1854 he was placed under 
the command of Oount Berg in the Baltic 
provinces, where he remained during the entire 
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gary, either for the Russians or the Turks, 
The measures which the Government had taken 
in the Szekler districts for the self-defense of 
the state, must be respected by everybody. 
The Minister for War proceeded to Transy]- 
vania to furnish the Government with authen- 
tic information regarding what had passed, 
but nobody had been invested with special 
powers, nor had any commissioners been ap- 
pointed. In reply to another deputy, who 
demanded the liberation of the persons ar- 
rested for participation in the Szekler demon- 
stration, M. Tisza declined to accede to this de- 
mand, as such a proceeding would be contrary 
to the laws. The House then resolved, by an 
overwhelming majority, to take cognizance of 
the minister’s answer. 

A violent scene occurred in Pesth on the 
evening of December 16th. In the afternoon 
some 7,000 persons assembled, and speeches 
of a highly inflammatory nature were made, 
in which the policy of Count Andrassy was 
bitterly denounced. A deputation was sent to 
M. Tisza, and, upon his refusing to receive 
more than ten or twelve persons, a portion of 
the mob entered his house, while the crowd 
outside broke the windows, and raised shouts 
of “ Down with Andrassy!” and ‘* Down with 
Tisza!” It was not until the troops had been 
called out, and threatened to charge upon the 
assemblage, that it could be dispersed. On 
the following day a member of the House 
asked that an inquiry should be instituted into 
the circumstances attending the demonstra- 
tion. M. Tisza, in reply, stated that the Gov- 
ernment could not suffer either the foreign or 
home policy of Hungary to be determined by 
street demonstrations. It was its duty to main- 
tain confidence in Hungary, and he counted 
upon the patriotism of every citizen to aid it 
in this task. In conclusion, he declared that 
proceedings would be taken with all due sever- 
ity against the authors of the demonstration. 

Among recent works containing informa- 
tion on Hungary are P. Hunfalvy’s ‘‘ Ethno- 
graphie yon Ungarn” (Buda-Pest, 1877), and 
J. H. Schwicker’s “Statistik des Konigreichs 
Ungarn” (Stuttgart, 1876). 


k 


Crimean War. Although he did not take an 
active part in that war, and could, therefore, 
not distinguish himself on the field of battle, 
his advancement did not suffer. In 1856 he 
rose to the rank of colonel, and as such he en- 
tered the diplomatic service. He was appoint- 
ed military attaché to the Russian embassy in 
London; and there, as well as in Paris, at the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace, he showed, 
for the first. time, what an eminent talent for 
his new career he possessed. By his energy 
he saved for Russia several important stra- 
tegical points during the adjustment of the 
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boundaries, which through ignorance of mili- 
tary affairs had been conceded by the other 
Russian diplomatists. He was then appointed 
by his Government to conduct the adjustment 
of the boundaries with Roumania, and for his 
services on this occasion was created a major- 
general in 1858—only twenty-six years old. 
His rapid advancement in the army, however, 
did not prove an attraction strong enough to 
draw him away from the diplomatic career, for 
which he had conceived a great inclination. But 
he now turned his attention to Asia; and the 
great territorial additions made to the Russian 
Empire on that continent since that time have 
been mainly his work. Just at that time Mura- 
vyeff, the Governor of Eastern Siberia, needed 
a diplomatic councilor on account of his fre- 
quent intercourse with China. Ignatieff was 
ordered to report to him for special missions ; 
and he had been there but a few months, when, 
by the treaty of Aigoon, of May 28, 1858, he 
succeeded in inducing the Chinese to cede the 
greater part of Mantchooria to Russia. It was 
for a long time thought that this treaty was 
the work of Muravyeff, and not till many years 
later did it become known that it was due en- 
tirely to General Ignatieff. On his return 
he concluded advantageous commercial trea- 
ties with Khiva and Bokhara; and at the same 
time drew up a plan of the country, which was 
afterward of great service to the Russians in 
their operations in Turkistan. From 1859-’63 
he was Russian embassador in Peking. In 
this position he again succeeded in securing for 
Russia the lion’s share of the concessions made 
to the European Powers by China, in conse- 
quence of the British and French victories; and 
also another large addition of territory. His 
position in Peking, however, did not engage 
his time to such an extent but that he could 
devote himself to various studies, principal 
among which was the Turkish language, which 
he acquired so completely, that afterward, 
when he was in Constantinople, he was the 
only one among the foreign embassadors who 
could communicate directly with the Sultan 
without the aid of an interpreter. At the time 
of the Polish insurrection Ignatieff returned 
to Europe—having, in the mean while, risen to 
the rank of adjutant-general of the Emperor— 
and was appointed director of the Asiatic de- 
partment in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
In this position he remained little less than a 
year, and used his time to gain a complete in- 
sight into European relations. On July 26, 
1864, he was appointed extraordinary embas- 
sador in Constantinople, and thus entered upon 
the position which has placed his name among 
the ablest statesmen of the century. A com- 
pletely new field was opened to him, and his 
activity at Constantinople has been fitly desig- 
nated as “ mining,” inasmu Turkey seems 
to be completely undermined at the present 
time. Panslavism, which in the last ten years 
has become such a terrible danger to Austria 
and Turkey, found in Ignatieff one of its most 
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enthusiastic supporters. But although he could 
not immediately make this question the lead- 
ing one, as he desired, he made his influence 
felt in all the differences between the Porte 
and its subjects. Although he was not equal 
in rank to his colleagues at the court of the 
Sultan—until, in 1867, he was raised to the rank 
of envoy extraordinary—he nevertheless ob- 
tained such complete ascendency over the other 
members of the diplomatic corps, that even 
men like Lord Lytton and Count Prokesch- 
Orten were forced into the backgrotind by 
him. He even brought several Turkish states- 
men under his influence—prominent among 
them Mahmoud Nedim Pasha, who was noth- 
ing but a tool in the hands of Ignatieff. Like 
Talleyrand, he believes that language was given 
to men to conceal their thoughts, and his ene- 
mies say that he was never yet caught speak- 
ing the truth. He is a very hard student, hav- 
ing read up, and mastered in all their details 
and bearings, the thousand-and-one Hattis 
which Turkey has during the last centuries be- 
stowed upon her subjects. He is married to 
the Princess Catherine Galatzin, and is thus 
connected by marriage not only with the high- 
est aristocracy of Russia, but also with the 
ducal families of Luynes and Chaulnes, in 
France. Madame Ignatieff, described as clever 
as she is charming, takes a very active part in 
her husband’s affairs; and it is said that not 
only no dispatches ever left for St. Peters- 
burg without first having been submitted to 
her approval, but that she has been the initia- 
tor of many of the general’s most successful 
political inspirations. 

ILLINOIS. The Thirtieth General Assem- 
bly of Illinois began its session on the 10th of 
January, and brought it to a close on the 23d 
of May. A United States Senator was chosen 
for the term of six years, beginning March 4th, 
to succeed General John A. Logan. The first 
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informal ballot was taken in the two Houses 
on the 16th of January. The vote stood, in 
the Senate, for John A. Logan, 20; for John 
M. Palmer, 22; for William B. Anderson, 7 ; 


~ Lawrence to 86, while 
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for Elihu B. Washburn, 1; blank, 1; in the 
House, for General Logan, 77; tor Palmer, 67; 
for Judge David Davis, 7; for William La- 
throp, 1. The first ballot in joint convention 
was taken next day, and resulted in 98 votes 
for Logan, 88 for Palmer, 8 for Davis, 7 for 
Anderson, 1 for Washburn, 1 for Lathrop, and 
1 for William H. Parish. The balloting con- 
tinued from day to day until the 25th, 40 
votes being takenin joint convention. During 
the first 20 ballots there was no material 
change in the position of the candidates. On 
the 21st Logan received 87 votes, Palmer 85, 
Anderson 13,- Haines 
2, and Parish 1. The 
first important change 
was on the 29th ballot, 
when Logan had 96, 
Anderson went up to 
88, Palmer disappear- 
ed from the list, Wash- 
burn had 6, OC. B. Law- 
rence appeared as a 
candidate with 2, and 
16 votes were scat- 
tered among seven 
other names. The con- 
test went on without 
further change of im- 
portance until the 35th 
ballot, when Judge Da- 
vis suddenly ran up to 
97 votes, and Judge 


Anderson’s name dis- 
appeared, and Logan 
dropped to 2 votes. 
On the 38th ballot 
Haines went up to 56, and Lawrence came 
down to 39. Finally, on the 25th of January, 
the 40th ballet was taken, resulting as follows: 
Whole number of votes, 200; necessary for 
a choice, 101; David Davis had 101, Charles 
B. Lawrence 94, John O. Haines 3, John A. 
Logan 1, and William H. Parish 1. The 
long contest was due to the fact that the Legis- 
lature was very evenly divided between Demo- 
crats and Republicans, while a few Indepen- 
dents held the balance of power. The com- 
position of the two Houses was as follows: 
In the Senate, Republicans, 22; Democrats, 
24; Independents, 5. In the House, Repub- 
licans, 79; Democrats, 74. On a full joint 
ballot, Republicans, 101; Democrats, 98; In- 
dependents, 5. Judge Davis was the candi- 
date of the small number of Independents, but 
was finally supported by the Democrats. He 
was born in Cecil County, Maryland, March 9, 
1815, and graduated from Kenyon Oollege, 
Ohio, in 1832. He studied law for a time in 
Massachusetts, and afterward at the Law School 
at New Haven, Oonnecticut. He settled at 
Bloomington, Illinois, in 1835, and attained a 
high degree of success in the practice of his 
rofession. He was elected tothe State Legis- 
ature in 1844, as a Whig, and in 1847 was a 


member of the Convention that framed the 
Constitution of Illinois. He was elected Judge 
of the 8th Judicial Court of the State in 1848, 
and reélected in 1855 and 1861. He was an 
intimate friend of Abraham Lincoln, and a 
member of the Convention which nominated 
him for the Presidency in 1860. On the 8th 
of December, 1862, he was appointed Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and after President Lincoln’s death 
was administrator of his estate. In1870 Judge 
Davis held, with the minority of the Supreme 
Court, that the acts of Congress making Gov- 
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ernment notes a legal tender in payment of 
debts were constitutional. In February, 1872, 
the National Convention of the Labor Reform 
party nominated Judge Davis as its candidate 
for President, on a platform that declared, 
among other things, in favor of a national cur- 
rency “based on the faith and resources of 
the nation,” and interchangeable with 3.65-per- 
cent. bonds of the Government, and demanded 
the establishment of an “eight-hour law ” 
throughout the country, and the payment of 
the national debt “ without mortgaging the 
roperty of the people to enrich capitalists.” 
n answer to the letter informing him of the 
nomination, Judge Davis said: ‘* Be pleased 
to thank the Convention for the unexpected 
honor which they have conferred upon me. 
The Chief Magistracy of the Republic should 
neither be sought nor declined by any Ameri- 
can citizen.” His name was also used before 
the Liberal Republican Convention at Cin- 
cinnati the same year, and received 924 votes 
for this nomination on the first ballot. After 
the regular nominations had been made, he 
concluded to retire from the contest, and so 
announced in a final answer to the Labor Re- 
formers. He resigned his seat on the Supreme 
Bench to take his plaee in the United States 
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Senate on the 4th of March, 1877. There he 
has been rated as an Independent, but acts more 
commonly with the Democrats. He is under- 
stood to be in favor of remonetizing silver, 
and postponing the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. , 

The legislation of the session was unimpor- 


tant. The following is a statement of the 
appropriations made: 
General and deficiency appropriation bills...... $3,678,391 89 


State charitable institutions and Reform School, 1,565,068 19 
Normal University at Normal................ 72,88T 50 


Normal University at Carbondale............. 70,887 50 
Industrial University at Champaign.......... 74,500 50 
Industrial University (deficiency)............ 16,060 00 
State and County Boards of Agriculture........ 88,000 00 


Expenses of next General Assembly and State 


GOVGIRMCNE. cnc occeiecs wesaseccecremacsaes 700,000 00 
Completion of Douglas Monument............ 50,000 00 
Completion of Lincoln Monument............. 27,000 00 
Indebtedness of Penitentiary................. 98,090 98 
Construction of Southern Penitentiary......... 200,000 00 
Construction of Eastern Insane Hospital....... 20,000 00 
Payment of Barnard and Gowan claim........ 10,000 05 
Payment of William Head’s claim............. 5,968 6T 
Copperas Creek dam and Spring Lake outlet... 51,453 18 
State Horticultural Society..............s0008 4,000 00 
Reimbursing Williamson and Jackson Counties 

for suppressing Williamson County vendetta. 83,000 00 
State Board of Health................ oa nas ee : 2,000 00 

Total. . Tie A cop 60 om $6,194,808 46 


tion or dissemination in any way of notices 
“with intent to procure, or to aid in procuring, 
any divorce either in this State or elsewhere.” 
A penalty of fine or imprisonment is attached 
to the offense. A new law relating to fire in- 
surance was passed, of which the following 
are the most important provisions: 


No joint-stock company shall be incorporated 
under this act in the city of Chicago, nor shall any 
company incorporated under this act establish any 
agency for the transaction of business in said city, 
with a smaller capital than $150,000 actually paid in, 
in cash, nor in any other county in this State with a 
smaller capital than $100,000, actually paid in, in 
cash; nor shall any company formed under this act 
for the purpose of doing the business of fire or in- 
land navigation insurance, on the plan of mutual 
insurance, commence business, if located in the city 
of Chicago, nor establish any agency for the trans- 
action of business in said city, until agreements have 
been entered into for insurance with at least 400 ap- 
plicants, the premiums on which shall amount to 
not less than $200,000, of which $40,000 at least 
shall have been paid in cash, and notes of solvent 

arties, founded on actual and bona-fide applications 

or insurance, shall have been received for the re- 
mainder; nor shall any mutual insurance company 
in any other part of the State commence business 
until agreements have been entered into for in- 
surance with at least 100 applicants, the premiums 
on which shall amount to not less than $50,000, of 
which $10,000 shall have been paid in cash, and 
notes of solvent parties, founded on actual and bona- 
Jide applications for insurance, shall have been re- 
ceived for the remainder. No one of the notes re- 
ceived as aforesaid shall amount to more than $1,000, 
and no two notes shall be given for the same risk, 
or be made by the same person or firm, except where 
the amount of such notes shall not exceed $1,000, 
nor shall any such note be uaabrenengod as capital 
stock unless a policy be issued upomthe same within 
30 days after the organization of the company upon 
a risk which shall not be for a shorter period than 
12 months, Each of the said notes shall be payable, 
in part or in whole, at any time when the directors 
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shall deem the same requisite for the payment of 
losses by fire or inland navigation, and such inci- 
dental expenses as may be necessary for transacting 
the business of said company ; and no note shall be 
accepted as part of said capital stock unless the same 
shall be accompanied by a certificate of a justice of 
the peace or supervisor of the town or city where 
the person making such note shall reside that the 
person making the same is, in his opinion, pecu- 
niarily good and responsible for the same; and no 
such note shall be surrendered during the life of the 
policy for which it is given. 


An act making the silver coins of the United 
States ‘‘a legal tender at their face value, and 
receivable in payment of all debts, without 
limit as to amount,” was vetoed by Governor 
Cullom, on the ground that it was inexpedient, 
and likely to flood the State with depreciated 
coin, and also because it was unconstitutional. 
On the latter point the Governor said: 


The bill is repugnant to the Constitution of this 
State and of the United States, in the fact that its 
operation must be as to past transactions to impair 
the obligation of contracts. This bill plainly pro- 
Boece to operate upon past contracts, and does not 

iscriminate between them and such as may here- 
after be made. 

The Legislature evidently intended that no dis- 
crimination should exist; hence, in all cases under 
this bill, if it could be upheld, subsidiary silver coin 
might be forced as a tender upon a creditor where 
he had no express contract for other kinds of coin, 
and whatever might be the extent of the deprecia- 
tion of the same, the creditor’s right to demand cur- 
rency would be taken away, and so the bill would 
operate to impair the obligation of the contract be- 
tween the parties. 

The bill assumes to permit an obligor who has 
egseed in express terms in legal-tender notes to pa 
the same in silver coin, if he chooses to do so. Suc 
a provision manifestly impairs the obligation of the 
contract, where the silver coin is of less value than 
the legal-tender currency. 

This bill interferes with the power of Congress te 
regulate the value of money. The power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof is vested in 
Congress as a power én solido, in effect without any 
reserve to the States, for powers conferred upon 
Congress, the exercise of which is not expressly pro- 
hibited to the States, are held to be exclusive where 
there is a direct repugnancy or incompatibility in 
their exercise by the States. 

The power has been exercised by Congress, and 
that body has, in effect, declared that subsidiary 
silver coin shall, in the absence of any agreement, 
be a legal tender or forced tender for only five dol- 
lars, This bill declares it shall be a legal tender for 
an unlimited amount. Congress gives to subsidiary 
silver coin a money-value in the payment of debts 
in sums of five dollars and not beyond. This bill 
attempts to give it a lawful and forced value beyond 
that amount. 

The declaration by reg daa as to what should be 
the lawful money-value of subsidiary silver, and to 
what amount, was, by necessary implication, a dec- 
laration that it should not have a different value, and 
should not be a lawful tender for a greater sum 
than that named in the law of Congress save as par- 
ties might agree. There was no design in this by 
Congress to remit the matter to the several State 
Legislatures, nor could it perhaps have done so had 
that been its intention. \ 


Among the other acts of the session was one 
establishing 13 judicial circuits, and providing 
for the election of judges in them on the first 
Monday in August. The question of making 
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an appropriation of $532,000 for the purpose 
of completing the State Capitol, on which 
nearly $3,000,000 had already been expended, 
occupied considerable attention ; and finally it 
was decided to make the appropriation, subject 
to ratification by the people at an election to 
be held in November. Out of 389,189 votes 
cast at that election, only 80,242 were in favor 
of the appropriation. A majority of the people 
in only six counties voted for it. 

The total assessed value of property in this 
State, as reported in the month of August, was 
$892,342,398, of which $4,467,802 was of rail- 
road property, $187,648,445 personal property, 
$442,969,507 improved lands, $48,735,477 un- 
improved lands, $170,773,582 improved town 
and city lots, and $37,747,485 unimproved 
town and city lots. The purposes to which 
land under cultivation was devoted are indi- 
cated in the following statement: 


Actes. 
WERED con <coatiese ders ccccscterinn cscs 1,874,224 
COM arse eG ee eter ec sae ak eee resonate 8,280,888 
Oates set Foste sec teas tae eee eee 1,480,891 
WEGRd OWS: ie conc ccc cce te vinn sae cceciesine 2,277,070 
Other field products.........c.cccccccees TT6,70T 
Inclosed paastares 5 iso6kis osc tesisscswe 4,018,518 
Orchayds fos das wens nvcticccnceoescce 819,148 
WOOdISNE 55.3 suitcase oe ches couseuscoee 630,759 


The statistics of crops, compiled from reports 
made to the State Department of Agriculture, 
show that during the season there were 8,935,- 
411 acres of corn under cultivation, yielding 
801,646,473 bushels; 1,729,296 acres of winter 
wheat, yielding 29,510,032 bushels; 258,449 
acres of spring wheat, yielding 2,980,524 bush- 
els; 1,556,194 acres of oats, yielding 61,145,- 
983 bushels; and 2,443,360 acres of hay, pro- 
cucing 4,044,967 tons. 

The State militia consists of 117 companies, 
aggregating 5,958 enlisted men in what is 
known as the National Guard. 
force includes 63 general and staff officers, 189 
cavalry, 163 artillery, and 6,017 infantry. 

A committee appointed by the Governor to 
examine into the condition of the State pen- 
itentiary reported, in April, that it had a debt 
of $110,734.69; that the number of convicts 
was 1,648; and that the cost of maintaining 
each was $149.50, which might be reduced to 
$115.58 for the current two years, making the 
probable expense for that period $624,722.19, 
against which the estimated receipts stood at 
$451,694.72. The commission appointed to lo- 
cate the southern penitentiary made a report, 
on the 11th of August, in favor of Grand 
Tower, in Jackson County; but this location 
was not approved by the Advisory Board, con- 
sisting of the Governor, Auditor, and Attor- 
ney-General. Chester was next fixed upon by 
a majority of the commission, one member 
reporting against it, and the location at that 
point received the sanction of the board on the 
19th of September. 

There was a convention of the State. Farm- 
ers’ Association, at Springfield, in February. 
It was devoted to the discussion of topics bear- 
ing more or less upon the agricultural interests 
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The entire 


of the State; and the following resolutions 
regarding the currency of the country were 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the Illinois State Farmers’ Associa- 
tion hereby substantially reaffirm its past action on 
the currency question, as expressed in the following 
resolutions: 

1. We demand a legul-tender currency, receiv- 
able for all debts, both public and private, und issued 
directly by the United States Government in suf- 
ficient volume to answer all the demands of trade, 
and made interchangeable with Government bonds 
bearing a low rate of interest. 

2. recesses to all banks of issue. 

3. That we demand the free coinage of gold and 
silver; and all moneys, both metallic and paper, to 
be endowed by law with the full function of money, 
and a legal tender for all debts and payments what- 
soever, 

4. That we demand of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to pass such laws as will 
carry out the intention of the foregoing resolution. 
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A tornado of wind, accompanied by violent 
rain, occurred at Mount Carmel on the 4th of 
June, resulting in the loss of 16 lives, the in- 
jury of some 25 persons, and the destruction of 
nearly half a million dollars’ worth of property. 

The Supreme Court decided, in November, 
in the case of the City of Springfield vs. Ninian 
W. Edwards, that the injunction obtained in 
the lower court against an increase of the debt 
of the city should be made perpetual. The 
main ground of the decision was that the debt 
of the city already exceeded the constitutional 
limit of five per cent. of the valuation of tax- 
able property. The following is the decree of 
the court: 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed by 
the court, that said city, the council, and mayor, or 
their agents, officers, clerks, and employés, be per- 
Fermaty enjoined from incurring any indebtedness, 

any manner, or for any purpose, including exist- 
ing indebtedness, in the aggregate exceeding five (5) 

r centum of the valuation of the taxable property 
in said city, to be ascertained by the last assessment 
for State and county taxes, previous to the incurring 
of any additional indebtedness, or levying taxes for 
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the payment of interest for improvements and for 
city expenses, in excess of the ordinary revenue of 
the fiscal year immediately preceding, unless in the 
payment of interest on the public debts of the city, 
they shall provide according to law, by taxation or 
otherwise, some additional fund, out of which such 
excess of appropriation may be made to meet such 
indebtedness; or from issuing any warrants, or 
authorizing tieir issue, for the payment of any money 
when there are no means in the city treasury for 
their payment; or from gga the same to bear in- 
terest, or to become due at a future day, or for the 
payment of any money out of the treasury, without 
by ordinance making appropriation therefor; or 
from assessing and collecting taxes for the year 1874 
in any other manner than is provided for under the 
general laws of the State for the assessment and col- 
lection of State and county taxes; or from borrowing 
money when the interest on the outstanding indebt- 
edness shall exceed the one-half of the city revenue 
arising from the ordinary taxes within the city for 
the year immediately preceding. 


IMMIGRATION. During the last four years 
of commercial depression there has been a 
rapid decline of immigration to the United 
States. In the year 1876 the immigrant ar- 
rivals were fewer than during any year since 
the first influx which followed the Irish potato- 
famine of 1846, excepting during the period 
following the financial crash of 1857, and ex- 
tending through the first years of the war 
(1858-’63), as can be seen at a glance from the 
following table of the immigration statistics 
_ since the foundation of the Republic: 


During the first 8 months of the year 1877, 
the falling off was still increased, the number 
of immigrants being 80 per cent. less than for 
the corresponding period in 1876. ; 

The fluctuations in the tide of immigration, 
apparent in the above table, may be briefly 


explained as follows: From the year when 
the records of immigration were first officially 
kept (1819), there was a gradual increase of 
8,000 to 6,000 a year until the cholera year, 


1832, when nearly thrice as many immigrants. 


arrived as inthe preceding year. From various 


causes, chiefly industrial, the course of immi- 
gration fluctuated, declining more than half 
after the panic of 1837; then again increasing, 
and again falling off one-half in 1848, and a 
second time recovering, but, on the whole, 
augmenting, until the year 1847, which year 
shows an increase of 50 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding. During the period of political disturb- 
ance in Europe, from that year till 1854, there 
was a vast flood of immigration ; in 1855 this 
impetus had spent its force; the country was 
over-stocked with immigrant-labor, and a faal- 
ing off of one-half from the enormous immigra- 
tion of 1854 was only partially recovered in 
1857, when the panic of that year caused an- 


other decline of one-half, and the outbreak of | 


the Civil War a further decrease of about 40 
per cent. In 1863 the number again nearly 
doubled, and from that time there was a con- 
stant increase, until, in 1872, the number of im- 
migrants exceeded that of any previous year, 
being 5 per cent. more than at the high tide of 
the European influx after the Revolution of 
1848, which was during the year 1854. Since 
the crash of 1873 a rapid decline has set in, and 
during the last two or three years many labor- 
ers have been driven, by dearth of employment 
here, to return to their former homes. From 
the following tabulated statement of the ar- 
rivals of aliens at the port of New York—in 
which city fully two-thirds of the European im- 
migrants disemberk—it will be seen that for the 
last 80 years, during which period the bulk of 
the alien population has been imported, nearly 
42 per cent. of the total number of immigrants 
have been German, and nearly 36 per cent. Irish: 


ARRIVALS OF ALIENS AT NEW YORK. 


Grand total..| 2,468,598 | 2,622,556 | 1,542,311 
} _ * Eight months. 
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Several new classes of immigrants have been 
drawn to our country of late years, notably 
the coolies from the southeastern provinces of 
China; the Swedes, and other Scandinavians, 
who seek the northwestern farming-lands ; the 
Italians, chiefly from Naples and Calabria, who 
are employed in bands in different parts of the 
United States, for all manner of coarse labor; 
the Mennonite sect, from Russia, who have set- 
tled in colonies in the West, to the number of 
nearly 20,000, having brought enough capital 
with them for the purchase of lands. The most 
noteworthy of the nationalities of which the 
ranks of the recent immigrants are composed 
are given below, with the number of arrivals 
in New York from each country for 8 months 
of the year 1877, and for the 3 entire years 
previous: 


COUNTRIES. | 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
Avistria. =: ...< 5,321 4,790 1,210 502 
Belgium....... 825 204 63 
Bohamlgs. csc iicl} concn | jacene 2,721 1,765 
Denmark 8,154 1,854 1,218 1,169 
England....... 19,077 © 10,793 8, 2,905 
France ........ 3,316 2,376 2,168 2 
Germany...... 302 25,559 21,004 10,480 
Holland........ 335 894 216 
Hungary ...... 18 85 219 
reland........ 87,447 19,924 13,314 908 
Italy 5,084 2,575 2,618 1,841 
Norway ....... 8,447 2,602 2,114 1, 
Russia......... 7565 8,123 x 549 
Scotland....... 4,739 8,070 2,240 621 
Sweden........ 8,743 8, 3,693 2,792 
Switzerland 2,296 1,439 1,292 871 

es 1,226 451 244 


Grouping the total numbers of immigrants for 


5 years, 187175, according to races, we find 


that Anglo-Saxons (551,889) make 82.3 per cent. 
of the total number (1,706,426); the German 
peoples (548,389), over 32 per cent.; the Irish 
(295,179), 17.8 per cent.; the Latin races— 
French, Italians, etc.—(102,385), 6 per cent. ; 
Scandinavians (119,688), 7 per cent.; Slavs, 
chiefly Mennonites (23,468), 1.4 per cent.; 
Chinese and other Mongolians (65,428), nearly 
4 per cent. 

A noteworthy fact connected with recent 
immigration is the diminution in the ratio of 
the female to the male immigrants within the 
last 4 years. The decrease in the percentage 
of female arrivals, which is a symptom of the 
hard times both here and abroad, is stated in 
the following table: 


YEAR. | Male per cent. | Female per cent. 

ANG DasWek gos ve aclncen toed, 58 60.82 89.68 
WOOS SS Res secceccocessuncvers 60.37 89.63 
BBO Rites leecsaretvescacetsec 61.26 88.74 
FRO Wie tlb. os coewseeoedstbte 60.52 89.48 
1871.. 59.17 40,88 
1872. 59.40 40.60 
1873. 61.07 88.93 
1874. 61.89 88.11 
POUT te cv ceoksteveetocte 64.34 35.66 
p (i Ee 66.28 83 .32 

ANOFATOs a 52040 cceeeudes 60,42 89.58 


The classification of the total immigration 
for 1876, according to ages, is given in the fol- 
lowing table: ; 


Males. Females, Together, 

Under 15 years of age.....} 15,208 12,667 27,875 
15 to 40 “* car trae 840 87,894 121,734 
Above40 * art to 12,738 7,689 20,377 
Total....ccsidscaessiss! JL 086 58,200 169,986 


The total immigrants of 1875-'76, classified 
according to occupations, numbered, in the fol- 
lowing general divisions, 2,182 males and 218 
females who had learned professional and ar- 
tistic callings; 23,015 males and 1,185 females 
who were skilled in industrial trades; 65,579 
males and 6,696 females of various miscel- 
laneous occupations, including, principally, 4,- 
229 day-laborers, 13,964 farmers and farm- 
laborers, 3,519 traders, and 5,554 female ser- 
vants; and 20,669 males and 49,532 females 
without occupations. 

In the first 6 months of 1877 the total num- 
ber of immigrants was 69,997; of these, 10,- 
577 were under 15 years of age, 51,658 from 
15 to 40 years of age, and 7,'762 above 40 years 
of age. The total males were 47,975: under 
15 years old, 5,622; from 15 to 40, 37,288; 
over 40, 5,065. The total females were 22,022: 
under 15, 4,955; 15 to 40, 14,870; above 40, 
2,697. Of the total number of immigrants, 
667 followed professional occupations. Among 
the 291 artists of all kinds, there were 87 Ital- 
ians, 71 Germans, 44 Norwegians, 20 French ; 
among 106 clergymen, were 20 English, 17 
Irish, 15 French, 18 Germans. The engineers 
numbered 10, the lawyers 15, medical men 
68—English 12, Germans 8, French 8. The 
scientists were 2. The teachers numbered 59 
—23 Germans, 15 French, 9 English. Of the 
total professional immigrants, Germany fur- 
nished 147, Italy 95, France 87, England 83. 
The 9,951 immigrants who were skilled in 
the different mechanical trades came mostly 
from the following countries: Germany (2,006), 
British America (1,882), England (1,443), 
France (840), Ireland (686), Scotland (584), 
Portugal (406), Norway (333), Austria (216), 
Sweden (197), Italy (188), Australia (169), 
Russia (168), Switzerland (163), Belgium (106). 

The proportions in which the principal trades 
are represented among the skilled immigrants, 
and the leading countries in each trade, are as 
follows: Carpenters (total, 905): from the 
British Dominions (260), Germany (200), Eng- 
land (186), Ireland (111). Miners (total, 759): 
from England (287), Norway and Sweden, 
Russia, Ireland, Germany. Masons (total, 728): 
from the British Provinces (310), Germany 
(109), France (81), Norway, British Isles. 
Mariners (total, 636): from Portugal, British 
Provinces, Germany. Olerks (total, 597): from 
Germany (168), England (125), Ireland, Scot- 
land, France. Blacksmiths (total, 473): from 
Germany (151), British America (138), England, 
France. Tailors (total, 347): from Germany 
(99), England (48), France (29). Shoemakers 
(total, 317): from Germany (113), France (40). 
Bakers (total, 284): from Germany (128), Eng- 
land (41). Butchers (total, 260): from Ger- 
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many (112), England, France, Austria, Painters 
(total, 138): from Germany (46), England (21). 
Weavers (128): from England (48), Germany 
(39). Dressmakers and milliners (total, 98): 
from British Provinces, Germany, Ireland. 
Among the 31,146 immigrants of various 
miscellaneous employments, including farmers 
and laborers, servants, and traders, the largest 
contingents came from China (7,493), British 
America (5,482), Germany (4,391), Ireland 
(3,283), England (2,838), Sweden (1,149), Nor- 
way (1,099), Italy (1,052). Of the 17,921 la- 
borers, China furnished 7,448, British Prov- 
inces 2,048, Ireland 1,811, Germany 1,672, 
England 1,476, Italy 728, Sweden 634, 
France 369, Austria 368, Norway 328. Of 
the 7,268 farmers, 2,229 came from British 
America, 1,669 from Germany, 755 from Eng- 
land, 440 from Norway, 390 from Russia, 327 
from Sweden, 298 from France. Of the mer- 
chants and dealers, 1,905 in all, 642 came from 
Germany, 274 from England, 151 from Nor- 
way, 140 from the British Dominions, 106 
from France, 91 from Spain. Among the 2,- 
418 servants were 1,040 Irish, 433 Canadians, 
196 English, 172 Germans, 184 Swedes. 22,- 
233 immigrants of no stated occupations make 
up, with the 3 general classes above men- 
tioned, of professional, skilled, and miscel- 
laneous occupations, the sum of the total im- 
migration for the half-year. This latter class 
consists almost exclusively of women and chil- 
dren, the families of immigrants. Out of a 
total immigration from Germany of 14,338, it 
amounted to 7,704, or nearly 54 per cent.; 
from the considerable influx of mechanics, 
laborers, etc., from the British- American Proy- 
inces, amounting in all to 10,926, only 3,526 
belonged to this class—little over 32 per cent. ; 
of the total English immigration, 8,582, it 
amounted to 4,218, about 49 per cent; the 
Irish immigration, altogether 7,278, included 
8,283, or 45 per cent., of this class; the 
Scotch, in all 1,682, only 642, or 88 per cent.; 
among the 7,656 immigrant Chinese there were 
only 151 so classified ; among the 2,633 Swedes 
there were 1,281, about 48 per cent.; among 
the 2,197 Norwegians, only 869, or 39 per cent. ; 
among the 863 Danes, 392, above 45 per cent. ; 
in the Austrian immigration the proportion was 
very high—1,515, in a total of 2,394, or above 
63 per cent.; in the Russian total of 1,877, it was 
1,161, nearly 62 per cent.; among the French, 
total immigration 2,868, it was only 1,005, or 
85 per cent.; among the Italians, total 2,026, it 
was 34 per cent.,691 souls; among the Swiss, 
315, out of 888, about 35} per cent. Out of 
the grand total, 69,997, there were 28,233 of 
no stated occupations, giving a mean percent- 
age of 404 per cent. Of these, 19,156 were 
females and 9,077 males. In the entire fiscal 
year 1876-77 the total immigration was 141,- 
857—92,038 males and 49,824 females. Clas- 
sified, there were 1,885 of professional occupa- 
tions—1,674 males and 211 females; 21,006 of 
skilled occupations—20,144 males and 862 fe- 
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males; 55,650 of miscellaneous occupations— 
50,116 males and 5,534 females; 63,316 of no 
stated occupations—20,099 males and 48,217 
females. The latter class formed 44 per cent. 
of the total immigration of the year. In the 
year 1875-’76 the proportion was about 42 per 
cent., and in 1874~’75 nearly 47 per cent. 

INDIA,* a British viceroyalty in Asia. Vice- 
roy and Governor-General of Bengal, Lord 
Lytton, appointed in 1876; commander-in- 
chief of the army, Sir Frederick P. Haines. 
The Executive and Legislative Council is com- 
posed as follows: The Viceroy, the com- 
mander-in-chief, Major-General Sir E. John- 
son, Sir John Strachey, Whitley Stokes, E. O. 
Bayley, Sir Andrew Clarke, and Sir Alexander 
J. Arbuthnot. The lieutenant-governors cf 
the provinces are honorary members of the 
Council, when it meets in their respective 
provinces. Government Secretaries: For the 
Interior, A. C. Lyall; for the Finances, R. B. 
Chapman; for Agriculture and Commerce, A. 
O. Hume; for Foreign Affairs, C. V. Atchi- 
son; for Military Affairs, Colonel H. K. Burne; 
for Public Works, Colonel W. A. Crommelin. 
The lieutenant-governors and chief commis- 
sioners of the different provinces are as fol- 
lows: Bengal, Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. A. 
Eden; Northwestern Provinces, Sir G. E. W. 
Couper, Bart. ; Punjaub, Lieutenant-Governor, 
R. E..Egerton; Central Provinces, Chief Com- 
missioner, J. H. Morris; British Burmah, Chief 
Commissioner, A. Rivers Thompson; Madras, 
Governor-General, Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos; Bombay, Governor-General, Sir R. 
Temple, Bart. 

The area and population of British India, 
according to the census of 1872, were as follows: 


Area in English 
DIVISIONS, Sure Me Population. 

Under British administration. 905.046 190,840,848 

Fendatory States............ 556,982 | 48,088,500 

Polalesk wadicavits | 1,462,028 | 288,999,848 


The receipts and expenditures for the year 
1875-76 were as follows: 


GROSS RECEIPTS. 
DMT POVHIUG sc ccesyss seenitaecuceas ne £21,505,038 


Tributes and contributions.............. 726,188 
Publo domains) 60. cise SFE ths ly che 672,528 
MBO Sn oc. Faedeh ostsccnsiase Loses ack 2,498,232 
A QNONAOG TEEES, (06550 ch es'esaciedsncons 510 
SES Seen scatcsceeatc once set eee 2,722,583 
Salt momGpolyiocc ws; sive. oe ceceseweoe 6,244,415 
RARE vente Gerns & eso Mose SOR VEE 8,471,425 
AMIN £8KS. oa. Gen sde nce: es csgesteneye 2,758,042 
nage. Degas Cag Sevenoces agp hhe cs ceases 110,489 
2 Ok CO ne See Seer ee eer 763,765 
TEVOEREDNBL, . 0 cGSctieosccdc reek enerobe® 809,040 
Cores ROGRIES Ti. Osh iss Seagssceeaenes 796,460 
Poliae TSOOMUS ; Lhasa sos cg eaceceeuyees 84,11 
Borhrocch pes. ..225. 5.5 c... dass canceesene 230,431 
Education Department..............+-+ 103,891 
Kater oo S65 Ta saan sep es wenn cet os 561,189 
Deductions from pensions............++ 749,166 
Miscellaneous receipts..........-...-+-- 64,636 
Total ordinary receipts......... £50,143,464 


* For a full account of the area and population of the dif- 
ferent provinces, the distribution of the population according 
to religion and sex, and the population of cities, see ANNUAI 
Cyciopzp14 for 1876. 
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Total ordinary receipts.............. £50,143,464 


War Department... 5... 2s sinviccee. nce 1,045,613 
Department of Public Works........... 655,725 
RAMFORUE suis cw ceaa viice agence mew eins a 289,512 
‘Provincial TAXON; '<cc. ss oaaceneeeeeexs ts 148,115 
Provincial: fands:.c55% sa0%-«ssesixe acseee 233,859 
DPORSL oo eis'es.ccies tis velo 0c aniaaies £52,515, 788 
EXPENDITURES. 

1. Costs of the gross receipts.......... £9,552,354 
2. Interest on the public debt. ......... 5,178,108 

8. Interest on the service funds........ 85,8 
4: Administration. < 5.500. .0cssceees 1,426,908 
5. Minor departments...............0 344,995 
GD USUOOL a. tees co salar we ka cle sles wets 8,212,447 
Ti POUGR cers doe cece te aa esemaecitests 2,130,049 
Si-POrts ovens desc ciastecumcoeas sees 629,867 
9 SHONGCAION: Fs canst cece ceteessiecees 755,120 
BO OMCs 5 coe sc cette ere ssleesecies 162,189 
11, Sanitary Department.............-. 607,972 
12, Foreign. service. .... 22. .eneccceessce 433,337 
18. Pensions; G06. <5 sciences sesicice 8,653,029 
14 Loss by. exchange...........-...cc06 1,429,722 
1B.; Misecellaneous:. 250505 .c04.000 se0s.0 763,220 
16. Substitutes for absent officials... ... 229,199 
17; Provinctal findsin.. ssc scecvccse ce 44,188 
18. Relief of faming..... 6 ecsse0secce.'s - 595,779 
AOL ARMs. Sictcecocivatese saceees te ksisle 15,308,459 
20. Pablia Works 72% 32. cescescteateusicecs 427,238 
D1; Ratiroadsy sci cs cec ads enicdeceeioe 214,713 
22. Sureties to railroad companies....... 1,058,623 
Total ordinary expenditures .... £50,846,907 

28, Extraordinary expenditures for pub- 

HGiWOPlRs cd eraser acer ecwee 4,270,629 
TOs. ccsswateesadwesveresccdes £55,117,536 


The budgets, as estimated for the years 1876 
~77 and 1877-78, are as follows: 


YEAR, | Gross Receipts, Expenditures. | Deficit. 
187677 £51,206,700 £57,285,000 £6,078,300 
1877-73 52,192,700 56,442,440 4,249,740 


The public debt of India on March 31, 1875, 
was as follows: 
I. Consotm ted Dest. 


1, Payable in India............ eeenewers £69,849,958 

8, Payable ii Hpglend, -. 5... cccecesceess 438,597,033 

Total consolidated debt........ £118,446,991 

II. Not consolidated debt..........ccccccsceces 12,046,293 
nn RE ae ee .«» £180,498,284 


The values of the principal articles of im- 
port and export for the year 1874-75 were as 
follows: 


ARTICLES. Imports. Exports. 
Grain, particularly rice and Sopusavs Olt vesabeea's 
MANY, civcstedtacesouduadél) sundeesee £5,487,000 
Seeds and fruits ............. £258,000 8,236, 
Colonial goods, particularly; ........ | .ss+esc- 
* tea and coffee...... -...++- 936,000 4,097,000 
Wines, spirits, and malt and) —.-...... | cen eeee . 
i HOWOPS. « ¢ cvicewee sive EPISOOD | asenacce 
OAL ci overscccessetesewes a adewienss 
‘Woods, timber, and carving) .......-. | ssecccce 
WHACOVIAL .cosiesacnascecene 159,000 807,000 
Raw wood, cotton, silk. jute); « ........ | | weeseeee 
and other weaving material. 915,000 18,801,000 
Hides and skins..............| wveecee ° 2,678,000 
Drugs, chemicals, oils, and) =....... | — seeeeees 
PORN ccc ss cvccseaccsste 1,644,000 149,000 
OPN Ae its icaseicecstesace|.. Wiese Sey. 11,957,000 
arns and woven goods of all) ww. sees | ee ee eee 
MINIM ooca'es ces ficesesevacs 20,182,000 1,768,000 
Other manufactures.......... 449,000 522,000 
Miscellaneous goods.......... 094,000 1,810,000 
Total goods..............| £34,645,000 | 256,812,000 
Total precious metals.... 8,141,000 1,593,000 
RO ciesnass caveee aeaemes £42,786,000 | £57,905,000 
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The movement of shipping for 1874~’75 
was as follows: 


ENTERED. OLEARED. 
NATIONALITY. 
Vessels. Tons, Vessels, Tons. 
British: <24i5/3cseaeesie 8,165 |8,123,742| 8,822 |8,280,895 
WOPGIPM. ese ceclavias sens 2.401 | 563,978} 2,183 | 586,833 
British Indian.......... 4,307 | 815,779) 4,069 | 771,915 
INSUVO\ ace cas coce's's 10,002 | 400,828) 9,520 | 893,530 
ir 
Sea-going vessels.......| 6,347 |2,442,561| 6,057 |2,892,955 
Coasting vessels....... 18,528 |2,461,266| 13,037 |2,589,718 
Total 1874~75...... 19,875 |4,908,827| 19,094 |4,982,673 
Total 1873-74...... 20,436 4,425,324) 19,629 (4,588,428 


On March 31, 1877, there were 6,937 miles 
of railroad in operation. 

On March 31, 1876, there were 3,666 post- 
offices. The number of letters sent in the year 
preceding was 107,576,943. 

The length of the telegraph-lines on March 
31, 1875, was 16,649 miles, and the number of 
stations 225. In 187475 the number of dis- 
patches sent was 883,727, the receipts £203- 
881, and the expenditures £333,781. 

On February 22d, Lady Anna Gore-Langton, 
who had accompanied her brother, the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos, to India, when he 
was appointed Governor of Madras, delivered an 
address on ‘‘ The Social Condition of Women in 
Southern India.” She said that Indian chil- 
dren were married at eight years of age. Na- 
tive fathers considered it a disgrace to have 
single girls in the family, and endeavored to 
get them married in childhood; but, when 
married, they did not always go at once to 
their husbands’ homes. Although but little 
money was expended in clothes and education, 
the marriages were very expensive, as there 
was great feasting; and many families had 
been for years impoverished by the expense. 
Infanticide was not so prevalent as a few years 
ago, and the Government had done much to 
put it down. The marriages were generally 
arranged by the old women, who went from 
family to family to find suitable matches. The 
men, in India, were to a great extent ruled by 
the women, who were very conservative, and 
had a great objection to any improvement in 
their customs. Women of the lower class 
worked very hard. The natives treated wid- 
ows very badly; their clothes and jewels were 
taken from them, and they were made as mis- 
erable as possible. Nothing was more painful 
to see than the vacant, hopeless, melancholy 
faces of the adult women, and nothing was 
more wanted than lady-doctors, who might 
save Indian women much suffering. Sir Salar 
Jung had exerted himself to get a lady-doctor ; 
but he had to send to America for one, who 
now had a large practice among the native 
women. 

The official account of the products of India 
which were shown at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in 1876, was accompanied by a report 
prepared by Dr. J. Forbes Watson, of the India 
Office, in the last twenty years, namely, from 
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1858—when the Government was. tranferred 
from the East India Company to the British 
Crown—to 1877. 


In those twenty years, he says, India has under- 
gone a profound transformation. Two causes have 
mainly contributed to bring about this result—the 

radual progress of education, and the extraordinary 
a valopaiant of means of communication, The ex- 
penditure on education, as far as Government is con- 
cerned, has increased fourfold, and now exceeds 
£1,000,000 in the year, and the number of pupils 
has increased from about 200,000 in 1857 to about 
1,700,000, and is rapidly increasing. Small as this 
number may seem, it being below one per cent. of 
the population, it shows extraordinary progress, and 
proves that education is beginning to affect the 
masses. At any rate, it compares favorably with 
the number in other semi-civilized countries. The 

rogress of education in India is also shown by the 
increasing number of graduates of the universities 
of the three Presidencies, and the large number of 
pupils in the special engineering, art, and medical 
schools; and equally striking is the rapid growth of 
the native press and literature. But the results of 
the progress of education are at preene valuable 
chiefly as the promise of a better future, when the 
present generation shall have grown up. The changes 
wrought mi improved means of communication have 
been, on the other hand, almost instantaneous, and 
have already transformed the whole face of the 
country. The length of railways open in 1857 was 
274 miles; in 1876 it had become 6,497 miles. The 
passengers carried in 1857 were 1,825,000 ; there were 
26,779,000 in 1875. The miles of telegraphs increased 
from 4,162 miles to 16,649 miles; the letters and 
packets conveyed by post from less than 29,000,000 
to more than 116,000,000 in the year. The opening 
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of the Suez Canal, in 1869, also marked a turning- 

oint in the trade of India and the East generally, 
Ihe revenue of India advanced trom £381,691,000, 
in 1857, to £55,422,000, imperial and provincial, in 
1877; the expenditure from £81,609,000 to (estim- 
ated) £61,382,009, in 1877. The excess of expendi- 
ture over income, in 1877, is due partly to the famine 
and pig's to the outlay on remunerative public 
works, Adding together the cost of public works, 
of education, and of surveys and other scientific 
operations, we find about £10,000,000 now yearly 
spent by the Government in India for the permanent 
improvement of the country and its people. The 
trade and shipping returns show a vast increase in 
wealth and prosperity. The tonnage entered and 
cleared in the foreign and coasting trade was 4,549,000 
tons in 1857, and rose to 9,887,000 tons in 1875. The 
value of the imports was £28,608,000 in 1857, and 
£48,697,000 in 1877; of the exports, £26,591,000 and 
£62,975,000 respectively. These figures include treas- 
ure as wellas merchandise. The imports of treasure 
amounted in the 20 years, 1858-77, to £167,582,677, 
but the exports of treasure to only £28,804,567, show- 
ing an increase in the precious metals to the amount 
of nearly £239,000,000, or about £1 for every head 
of population in the whole of British and Native In- 
dia. The imports of merchandise have risen from 
£14,000,000 to £37,000,000 in the 20 years, an in- 
crease of 163 per cent.; the exports of Indian prod- 
uce and manufactures from somewhat over £25,000,- 
000 to £59,000,000, an increase of 183 per cent. ; the 
total of imports and exports of merchandise showing 
an increase of 140 per cent. 


On New-Year’s-day, 1877, Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India, with all the 
pomp of Eastern state. The proclamation was 
made at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras; but 
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the scene of the chief ceremony was at Delhi. 
The place selected for the proclamation was 
an extensive plain about three miles north of 
the viceregal camp, where a dais and a large 
amphitheatre had been erected. The goy- 
ernors, lieutenant-governors, the | state- offi- 
cials, and sixty-three Shi attended 
by their suites and standard-bearers, with mag- 
nificent memorial banners, were grouped in a 
semicircle in front of the throne. Behind 
them the vast amphitheatre was filled with 


the foreign embassies and the native nobility 
and gentry who had been invited, while in 
the rear was the vast concourse of spectators 
who had come to witness the spectacle. The 
whole presented a scene of unwonted brilliancy 
and splendor. To the south of the dais 15,000 
troops were drawn up under arms, while to 
the north were ranged the minor chiefs, with 
their troops and retinues. The Viceroy ar- 
rived at about half-past twelve, and at once 
ascended the throne. His arrival was heralded 
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by flourishes of trumpets and a fanfaron from 
the massed bands of the different regiments 
present. A grand march was played, followed 
by the national anthem. Major Barnes, the 
chief herald, then read the proclamation, which 
was followed by a salute of 101 salvoes of ar- 
tillery of six guns each. 

Previous to the proclamation, during the last 
week of December, 1876, the Viceroy received 
in Grand Durbar many of the principal chiefs. 
One of the most interesting receptions was that 
of the Khan of Kelat, who, on this occasion, 
set foot on British India for the first time. 
The Khan was quite at. his ease, and answered 
the Viceroy’s questions without hesitation. 
He had seen, he said, in British India, three 
things which greatly surprised him—namely, 
steamboats, railways, and telegraphs. Lord 
Lytton replied that he hoped two of them 
might be shortly introduced into the Khan’s 
dominions, and that the British Government 
would be glad to assist him in establishing 
them. The Viceroy then presented the Khan 
with very valuable presents, when the inter- 
view came to an end. 

On. March 13th, General Strachey, the 
Finance Minister, laid the budget before the 
Legislative Council. The statement closed the 
accounts of 1875-76. After allowing for the 
cost of the Behar famine, 1t shows a sur- 
ong of £1,658,882 on the ordinary account; 

ut if the public works extraordinary are in- 
cluded, then a deficit of £2,601,747. The regu- 
lar estimates for 1876-77 show a deficit of 
£2,278,300 on the ordinary account, which is 
increased to £6,078,300 on the extraordinary 
account. Here the cost of the famine, which 
is estimated at £3,100,000,is included in the 
ordinary account. If it were excluded, this 
account would show a surplus of £624,800. 
The following are the budget estimates for 
187778: revenue, £52,192,700; expenditure, 
£56,442,400, of which £3,628,000 is for public 
works extraordinary. The deficit, £4,249,700, 
is reduced to £621,700, if extraordinary works 
are excluded; estimated cost of famine, £2,- 
150,000, making £5,250,000 in two years; 
surplus, excluding famine, £928,300. 

The decentralization scheme introduced by 
Lord Mayo was to be extended. The princi- 
ple is that each province should, as far as pos- 
sible, have the responsibility of meeting the 
cost of its own local requirements. This, how- 
ever, is to.be for the present carried out only 
in Bengal and the northwest. There would 
be no fresh imperial taxation; but Bengal was 
called upon to guarantee £275,000, and the 
northwest £50,000, being the interest on 
money spent on local canals and railways. It 
was proposed to extend the existing system of 
provincial taxation in Bengal, but not to intro- 
duce novel taxes in the northwest. A light 


license tax was to be imposed on trades, and - 


authority given to assign 10 per cent. of the 
existing local rates for the canals and railways. 
On March 2ist, the Legislative Oouncil dis- 
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cussed two bills introduced in accordance with 
Sir Richard Strachey’s scheme for extending 
the decentralization of the finances. The bud- 
get was generally approved, the decentraliza- 
tion scheme finding particular favor. On the 
other hand, the abolition of duties on cotton 
goods was generally condemned as unwise, 
Two bills affecting local rates in the north- 
west, introduced in pursuance of the decentrali- 
zation policy, were passed by the Council on 
March 28th. The Viceroy took advantage of 
the occasion to review the financial and gen- 
eral policy of the Government. He began by 
expressing the pleasure he felt to think that 
in the first year of his administration the Gov- 
ernment had an opportunity of submitting its 
whole financial policy for discussion by the 
Council. The Government, he said, had hon- 
estly tried to avail itself of that opportunity, 
and had freely confided its anxieties and hopes 
to the public. Alluding, first, to the policy of 
excluding from extraordinary accounts unre- 
munerative public works which might here- 
after be undertaken, he said it was decided on 
by the Secretary of State, while Lord North- 
brook was Viceroy, though now first announced. 
He believed that this policy was a step in the 
right direction; and it would not be his fault 
if it did not go much further, for he doubted 
whether an extraordinary budget was not al- 
together a mistake. He discussed at some 
length the cotton duties question, and said he 
earnestly desired their abolition, but altogether 
denied that he and those who thought like 
him were recklessly indifferent to the duty 
which they owed to Indian interests. He ob- 
jected to the cotton duties because they ap- 
peared to him inconsistent with sound finan- 
cial principles, and, as such, injurious to the 
interests of India. The Secretary of State had 
left the Government large, but not unlimited, 
discretion. That discretion extended only to 
time, and was most suitable and efficacious for 
carrying into practical effect principles which 
were finally determined on. He would not 
deny that their financial system was not free 
from other features as vicious as the cotton 
duties from a purely fiscal point of view; but 
he doubted if they were equally objectionable 
from a social and political standpoint. These 
all stood on the condemned list, and he hoped 
the Government would soon be able to deal 
with the worst of them—namely, the inland 
customs. He spoke strongly in favor of the 
decentralization scheme, and thought it sur- 
prising that English statesmanship, generally 
so free from Continental passion for legislative 
symmetry, should have persisted in attempting 
to apply to every part of an empire, vast, vari- 
ous, and composite, the same form of taxation. 
He hoped that the measures now before the 
Council would be prolific of beneficial results. 

Passing to the depreciation of silver question, 
he expressed an opinion that experience had 
fully justified the Government resolution not 
to tamper prematurely with the standard of 
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value. Government was fully alive tothe im- 
portance of the question, but was unable at 
present to announce any action upon it. 

He then turned to the famine, and estimated 
its cost at £5,250,000, although the area and 
the intensity of distress were much greater 
than during the Bengal famine, which cost 
£6,750,000. This encouraging fact was due 
partly to the completion of adequate railway 
communication, partly to the application of 
principles which experience had proved to be 
sound, and to the energy and discretion with 
which these principles were carried out. The 
person to whom the country was chiefly in- 
debted for the present moderate estimate was 
Lord Northbrook, who laid down most impor- 
tant principles, which the Government were 
now following as far as possible. 


re carter, 


GATEWAY OF THE TEMPLE OF JUGGERNAUT. 


The Viceroy next turned to military expendi- 
ture. The increase was mainly due to charges 
not under the control of the Government of 
India, but part of the increase was caused by 
measures recently taken to improve the power 
of rapid mobilization, which measures had 
been magnified and misrepresented by unin- 
structed rumor into preparations for a great 
campaign. No such design was ever enter- 
tained. 

It had been his privilege to conduct to a suc- 
cessful issue efforts for erage gar of 
Kelat begun by Lord Northbrook., The pres- 
ent relations with Kelat were more satisfac- 
tory, more fraught with promise of the fu- 
ture and security for the present, than had 
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been the case for many years. The country 
was now quiet and prosperous, and British in- 
fluence predominant and welcome. He con- 
sidered that the safest and strongest frontier 
India could possibly have would be a belt of 
independent frontier states, throughout which 
the British name was honored and trusted, and 
British subjects liked and respected ; by which 
British advice was followed without suspicion, 
and British word relied on without misgiving 
—in short, a belt of states whose chiefs and 
people should have every interest and desire to 
coéperate with British officers in preserving 
peace on the frontier, developing their own 
resources, and vindicating their title to an in- 
dependence of which the British would be the 
principal well-wishers and supporters. Look- 
ing to recent events on the frontier, he did not 
think this end unat- 
tainable; but did not 
believe it attainable by 
means of military ex- 
peditions, or, indeed, 
anything except con- 
stant friendly contact 
with their less civilized 
neighbors, and _ the 
presence, with every- 
day acts, in their midst 
of earnest, upright, 
English gentlemen. 
Various parts of In- 
dia were visited by a 
severe famine during 
the year 1877, which 
fully equaled that of 
China in its severity, 
although the relief 
measures adopted by. 
the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India tended 
to deprive it of many 
of those horrors whick 
/ -attended the famine in 
China. According to 
a dispatch from the 
Government of India to 
the Secretary of State, 
the distressed territory 
in Bombay included an 
area of 54,000 square miles, with a population 
of nearly 8,000,000. In Madras the distressed 
districts were divided into two tracts, the 
first consisting of Bellary, Kurnool, and Zud- 
dapah, which was by far the most afflicted, as 
in the southwest, northwest, and northeast the 
monsoon had failed. The second tract com- 
prised nine districts, namely: Kistna, Nellore, 
Chingeeput, North Arcot, Salem, Madura, 
Coimbatore, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly; while 
only eight districts were actually free from 
famine in Madras. The total area affected in 
Madras was stated at 84,700 square miles, with 
a population of nearly 19,000,000. The Su- 
preme Government indicated its policy in this 
case in a dispatch to Sir Richard Temple, as fol- 
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lows: “* While the Government desires to make 
every effort, so far as the resources of the state 
will admit, to prevent deaths from famine, it 
considers it absolutely necessary, in the present 
condition of the finances, to practise the most 
severe economy. It admits that the task of 
saving life, irrespective of cost, is beyond its 
power; and that to relieve all the constantly 
recurring famines of India on the scale adopted 
in Behar three years ago must inevitably lead 
to national bankruptcy.” After laying down 
these general principles, the Government de- 
termined to give Sir R. Temple directions for 
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relief operations, based on the experience of 
past famines. ‘the people should, as far as 
possible, be collected on large relief works, so 
as to admit of close supervision. A strict 
labor test should be applied; wages should be 
only such as will give a bare subsistence. Gra- 
tuitous relief should be given only in cases of 
extreme necessity. The relief works need not 
be in the distressed districts, if the people can 
be easily removed to a place where food is 
more abundant. Private trade in grain should 
not be interfered with. The Madras Govern- 
ment is censured for having, at the beginning 
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of the scarcity, purchased 30,000 tons of grain. 
The Supreme Government believes such oper- 
ations calculated to increase the difficuity of 
procuring a food-supply, and it is confident 
that private trade, if left perfectly unfettered, 
may be counted on tosupply the wants of both 
Presidencies. The dispatch concluded by lay- 
ing down a general rule that every province 
ought, as far as it might be practicable, to be 
held responsible for meeting the cost of the 
famines from which it might suffer, and that 
the burden should not fall on the general tax- 
payers. By the middle of February, the nu- 
merous dispatches from the Supreme and the 
local Governments, together with the reports 
of Sir R. Temple, gave a complete picture of 
the terrible calamity. Besides the large por- 
tions of Bombay and Madras, the territories of 
the Nizam and of the Maharajah of Mysore 
were seriously affected. On the distress in 
the territory of the Nizam, Sir R. Temple re- 
ported as follows: 

Out of the 17 districts which compose the domin- 
ions of his Highness the Nizam, there has been a 
bad failure of harvests in parts of 6 only. The fail- 
ure has been most utter in the Alpur subdivision of 
East Raichore; there no crop whatever was saved 
this season. In the rest of the distressed tracts it 
is estimated that a yield of about one-sixth of an or- 
dinary crop has been secured. In tracts adjoining 
the distressed districts the harvests have not been 


so good as usual; but over the rest of the country 
the harvests have been fair; while in the districts 
north of Hyderabad there have been decidedly 
ee crops. The harvests of the two previous years 
1ad been good throughout the country, save in one 
comparatively small tract, just where the present 
failure is worst. Stocks are probably considerable. 
The Revenue Secretary estimated that there must 
be quite a year’s food in the country. 


In Mysore, the Government reported that 
nearly two-thirds of the whole area, and one- 
half the population of the provinces, were 
affected. Large numbers of people from the 
surrounding villages flocked to the city of Ma- 
dras, where eight relief camps were establish- 
ed, and thousands of people were fed entirely 
at the public expense. As soon as they were 
strong enough to work, they were sent to 
other camps outside the city, and set to work. 
In the city smallpox and cholera set in in 
March, and produced a terrible mortality. A 
sign of the severity with which the famine was 
pressing on the people was the amount of jew- 
elry and personal ornaments tendered for sale 
at the Presidency Mint. The value of silver 
ornaments tendered from January to October, 
1876, averaged from £300 to £600 monthly, 
and this rose in November to over £6,000. In 
May, 1877, it had reached the enormons figure 
of £80,000. In the beginning of August, a 
large meeting was held in Madras, in which it 
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was decided to appeal for help. In Septem- 
ber, the prospect began to grow brighter, as 
rain commenced to fall at various. places, 
With the beginning of October, a general.and 
most favorable change set in over Northern 
and Central India. From October 5th to 9th, 
there was extensive rain, extending from Patna 
and Naypore in the south to Jhylum in the 
north, and from Hurdui in Oude in the east 
to Ajmir and Gujerat in the west. The rain- 
fall ranged from two to ten inches every where, 
and benefited ail the affected districts. Agri- 
culture began to be active everywhere; emi- 
grants from the threatened districts were re- 
turning home; prices of food began to be 
lower, and the number of persons employed 
on the relief works and furnished with gratui- 
tous supplies was decreasing considerably. An 
idea of the aid furnished by the Government 
may be gathered from the fact that up to Au- 
gust 25th the amount expended on the famine 
relief work in the Madras Presidency, was 
21,590,925 rupees (1 rupee = 46 cents); in gra- 
tuitous relief, 5,072,299 rupees: making a total 
outlay of 26,663,224 rupees. The prospects 
now continued to improve, and during the 
month of October there was a decrease of 
900,000 persons employed on the works. The 
great saving thus effected had been unattended 
by any suffering or loss of life. 

The difference between the Afridis and the 


Indian Government was settled in March, by 


the complete subjection of the former. (See 
AreHAnistTAN.) In August fresh disturbances 
occurred on the Punjaub frontier. The offend- 
ers were Jowakis, a section of the Adam Khel 
‘tribe of Afridis. They area small and insig- 
nificant clan, inhabiting the heights above the 
Kohat Pass; but their position gives them am- 
ple opportunity for inflicting annoyance when 
mischievously inclined. In August they made 
a raid into British territory, cut the telegraph- 
wires, and did other damage. When called 
upon to make restitution, the chief sent an 
insolent message, saying he would come into 
Kohat and submit, provided all the fines pre- 
viously imposed were remitted, and provided 
the Government paid the value of all the cattle 
lost by the tribe. This was, of course, re- 
fused, and as the tribe continued. its hostile 
attitude, although unsupported by other Afri- 
dis, a small force was sent from Kohat against 
the raiders. The troops marched through the 
Jowaki country, and on their appearance the 
raiders fled. without offering resistance, and 
the force returned to Kohat. On November 
9th, an expedition consisting of 2,100 infantry, 
with six guns, and a small number of cavalry, 
under the command of General Keyes, entered 
the Jowaki territory in three columns. It met 
with uninterrupted success, and on December 
1st captured Jummu, the chief stronghold of 
the Jowakis, Hostilities were suspended in 
the latter part of December, although the 
Jowakis stil] remained defiant. 
A meeting of the Convocation of the Cal- 
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cutta University was held on March 10th. 
Lord Lytton, for the first time, presided as 
Chancellor.. He made a long address to the stu- 
dents, in the course of which he alluded to a 
fuller opening of Government employment to 
the natives. He said that, although it was ren- 
dered necessary by circumstances that certain 
posts must always be filled by Europeans, there 
were still many other posts no less dignified 
and lucrative, which the Government was 
pledged and determined to throw open to 
natives. At the same time he advised the stu- 
dents not to look solely to the Government for 
employment, as their countrymen were too 
apt to do, but to turn their thoughts and ener- 
gies also to the various professions. At the 
same meeting, Vice-Chancellor Hobhouse 
stated that this year, for the first time, a na- 
tive lady, a Christian, had applied to be ad- 
mitted to the university examinations. 

The Mohammedans of India showed con- 
siderable sympathy with the Turks. Subscrip- 
tions were opened in the largest towns, and 
large amounts were subscribed. Pamphlets 
and proclamations, coming chiefly from Mecca, 
were largely circulated. The object of them 
all is the union of Islam against Russia. 

On February 15th, the Commissioner for 
Oude resigned his post, and Oude was united 
with the Northwest Provinces. The measure 
was decidedly unpopular in Oude, and the 
people of that province showed great unanim- 
ity and perseverance in praying for its recon- 
sideration. 

INDIANA. The 50th regular session of the 
Indiana Legislature, which began on January 
8d, came to a close on March 5th. Out of 
982 bills introduced, only 99 were passed. 
The general appropriation bill having failed of 
passage, a special session was called, which con- 
tinued from the 6th to the 15th of March. 
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STATE SEAL OF INDIANA. 


There was very little legislation of general inter- 
est or importance. The tax-levy was 12 cents 
on each $100 of taxable property, and a poll-tax 
of 50 cents. An act was passed providing for 
the construction of a new State House, for 
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which. an appropriation of $2,000,000 was 
made. The work was placed in charge of a 
Board of Commissioners consisting of the Gov- 
ernor and four other persons to be appointed by 
him, two from each of the “leading political par- 
ties of the State.” To meet the expense a special 
levy of 1 cent on $100 for 1877 and 2 cents on 
$100 for 1878 was provided in the act. Sever- 
al changes, mostly of minor importance, were 
made in the schoollaws. One of these provides 
that the county superintendent, the township 
trustees, and the presidents of the boards of 
trustees in cities and towns, shall constitute 
the county board of education. Another au- 
thorizes the trustees of school corporations to 
organize separate schools 
for colored children, with 
equal privileges and advan- 
tages with those provided 
for white children, but in 
case no such separate school 
is established, colored chil- 
dren shall be admitted on 
equal terms in the schools 
for white children. Another 
act made township trustees 
ineligible for reélection after 
serving for a term of two 
years. The school commis- 
sioners in cities of more than 
80,000 inhabitants were au- 
thorized to make temporary 
loans in anticipation of the 
revenue of the current year. 
A bill providing for the 
funding of the debt of cities 
of more than 16,000 inhab- 
itants prohibits an increase 
of such debt hereafter be- 
yond 2 per cent. upon the 
tax duplicate of the current 
year, except by temporary loans in anticipa- 
tion of the revenue of each year. The limit 
of taxation for general purposes in such cities 
was fixed at 90 cents on $100 for general 
purposes and 20 cents for school purposes. 
It was further provided that no warrants 
should be drawn upon the city Treasury when 
there is no money on hand to meet them, and 
no appropriation should be made unless the 
money required therefor be in the Treasury at 
the time. Among the other acts passed was 
one requiring that the doors provided for in- 
gress and egress of theatres, opera-houses, 
public buildings, museums, churches, colleges, 
seminaries, and school-buildings, shall be hung 
so as to swing outward, and one prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sundays, hol- 
idays, and election days. This Legislature con- 


“sisted of 24 Republicans, 25 Democrats, and 1 


Independent in the Senate, and 54 Republicans 
and 46 Democrats in the House, which gave 
the Republicans a majority of 6 on a joint 
ballot. 

An investigation of the condition of the pris- 
gons was made during the’session of the Legis- 


lature, but led to no definite action.. The pris- 
on at Jeffersonville was found to be indebted to 
the extent of $118,525.41. The liabilities in- 
curred by the existing administration for the 18 
months preceding December 15, 1876, amount- 
ed to $64,297.68, while the assets were $11,- 
296.02. The grounds and buildings were found 
in an unsatisfactory condition. The committee 
which visited the northern penitentiary re- 
ported the grounds and buildings in excellent 
condition and the institution self-supporting. 
Some criticism was made on the treatment of 
prisoners, on account of severe punishment in 
some cases, improper food, and a restriction of 
the privileges of reading. 


STATE HOUSE, INDIANAPOLIS, 


Seven amendments to the Constitution of 
the State were proposed by this Legislature, 
but must be approved by that to be chosen in 
1878 before they are submitted to the people 
for ratification. They are as follows: 


1. Section 2, of article 2 amended so as to read 
as follows: “Section 2. In all elections not other- 
wise provided for by this Constitution, every male 
citizen of the United States of the age of twenty-one 
pow and upward, who shall have resided in the 

tate during the six months, and in the township 
sixty days, and in the ward or precinct thirty days, 
immediately preceding such election, and every male 
of foreign birth, of the age of twenty-one years and 
upward, who shall have resided in the United States 
one year, and shall have resided in this State igi 
the six months, and in the township sixty days, an 
in the ward or prosings thirty days, immediately pre- 
ceding such election, and shall have declared his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States, 
conformably to the laws of the United States on the 
subject of naturalization, shall be entitled to vote in 
the township or precinct where he may reside, if he 
shall have been duly registered according to law.” 

2. That the Constitution of the State of Indiana 
be amended as follows: ‘‘ By strinking out the 
swords ‘No negro or mulatto shall have the right of 
suffrage,’ contained in section 5 of the second arti- 
cle of the Constitution.” 
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3. That the following amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the State of Indiana be and the same is 
hereby proposed, to wit: Amend section 14 of the 
second article to read: ‘Section 14. All general 
elections shall be held on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, but township elec- 
tions may be held at such times as may be provided 
by law: Provided, That the General Assembly may 
provide by law for the election of all judges of 
courts of general and appellate jurisdiation, by an 
election to be held for such officers only, at which 
time no other officer shall be voted for; ard shall 
also provide for the registration of all persons en- 
titled to vote.”’ 

4, Strike the word “ white’ from sections 4 and 5 
of article 4. 

5. Amend the fourteenth clause of section 22 of 
article 4 to read as follows: “ In relation.to fees or 
salaries, except that the laws may be so made as to 
grade'the compensation of officers in proportion to 
the population, and the necessary services required.”’ 

6. Amend section 1 of the seventh article to read: 
“Section 1. The judicial power of the State shall be 
vested in a Supreme Court, Circuit Courts, and such 
other courts as the General Assembly may establish.” 

7. That the second section of the seventh article 
of the Constitution of the State of Indiana be amend- 
ed to read as follows: ‘Section 2. The Supreme 
Court shall consist of not less than five nor more 
than seven judges, a majority of whom shall form 
aquorum. They shall hold their offices for six years 
if they shall so long behave well: Provided, That 
the judges elected at the first election after the taking 
effect of this amendment shall be divided by lot into 
three classes, as nearly as may be, the fraction bein 
in the last class, and the seats of the first class sha! 
be vacated at the expiration of two years, those of 
the second class at the expiration of four years, the 
third class at the expiration of six years, so that one- 
third thereof, as nearly as may be, shall be chosen 
every two years thereafter.” 


The Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb contained 302 pupils at the 
beginning of the year, of whom 185 were 
males and 117 females. At the end of the 
year there were 355, a number too large for 
the accommodations provided. The total ex- 
penses of the institution for. the year were 
$65,884.62. 

The number of school children enrolled dur- 
ing the year was 498,726, the average daily 
attendance being 298,324. Four hundred and 
thirteen new school-houses were erected, ma- 
king the whole number 9,476. The number 
of teachers employed was 13,635, of whom 
8,131 were males and 5,504 females. The ay- 
erage daily pay was $2.51 for an average num- 
ber of 128 school-days. Of the number of 
children enrolled 6,751 were colored. The 
total valuation of school property was $11,- 
376,729.88; revenue for the year, $4,873,- 
131.04. 

Shortly after the disturbances occasioned by 
railroad strikes in different parts of the coun- 
try, a large mass meeting of working-men was 
held in the grounds of the State House at In- 
dianapolis. It occurred on August 13th, and 
the following resolutions were adopted as ex- 
pressive of its sentiments and purposes : 

Whereas, The present deplorable condition of the 
country is one demanding the most serious consid- 


eration of all classes; an 
_Whereas, The suffering and destitution of the la- 


bor element of the country are terrible beyond de- 

scription, and are being daily augmented by the 

papi aaa heartless encroachments of united capi- 
3; an 


bl 

Whereas, This condition of affairs is becoming so 
desperate and alarming as to demand prompt and 
vigorous action by the industrial classes of our pop- 
ulation: therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the independent working-men of the 
city of Indianapolis : 

1. We demand for labor a recognition of those 
rights and principles upon the statute books of the 
nation vouchsafed to it by our magna charta, to wit: 
‘That all men are created free and equal, and alike 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.”’ 

2. That the creators of all values have a right to 
make an equitable proportion of those values all 
their own; and that all laws which rob labor of its 
fruits to enrich and support in luxury idle drones, 
are antagonistic to all principles of justice, and we 
demand their immediate repeal. 

8. To this end we demand the repeal of all those 
special charters and privileges granted to idle cap- 
ital for the oppression of active capital and labor. 

4, That all citizens of the commonwealth should 
bear their proportion of the public burdens; there- 
fore, we demand that property be taxed, bonds net 
excepted. 

5. We demand the immediate repeal of the re- 
sumption act. 

6. We demand the retirement of the national bank 
currency. 

7. The power to issue money and regulate its 
value is given to the Congress of the United States 
alone. Therefore, we demand that Congress exercise 
the prerogative by throwing open the mints of the 
Government for the free coinage of both gold and 
silver, and providing for the issue of treasury-notes. 
Both coin and notes to be alike receivable for all 
debts, dues, and demands of every kind whatever 
due to the United States. 

8. And whereas the principal cffice of gold and 
silver coin is to adjust balances between govern- 
ments, by reason whereof it cannot be depended 
upon as a medium for exchange, ora basis for cur- 
rency, therefore we demand the issue by the Gov- 
ernment of treasury-notes, as above described, to 
the amount of $20 per capita, and that said notes be 
kept up to that standard. 

9. Whereas, The interests of labor demand a fixed 
value for all the products of labor, which can only 
be given by a fixed value of money ; and 

hereas, Experience has taught us that a spans 
basis is productive of the wildest inflation and the 
greatest contraction of money upon business prin- 
ciples: therefore ; 

Resolved, That we, the friends of the laboring 
classes, are emphatically opposed to a specie basis, 
or any other financial policy that will result in either 
inflation or contraction. 

10. That we deprecate the spirit of vandalism in 
any shape, and hereby pledge each other and the 
country the preservation of peace and the lives and 
property of our citizens, and call upon all law-abiding 
people to aid in the attainment of this end. — 

11, Resolved, That there is rrp i detrimental 
to the interests of labor as a foreign debt, labor payin 
all the interest thereon; therefore, we denounce al 
laws and regulations providing for the sale of bonds, 
either municipal, railroad, State, or national, abroad. 


The State Central Committee of the Demo- 
cratic party held a meeting on December 20th, 
and issued an address “To the Democratic 
Voters of Indiana,” of which the material por- 


tion was as follows: 


This is the first occasion upon which the commit- 
tee has been called upon to address you since the 
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election of 1876. We cannot now be wholly silent 
upon what took place after that election. Itis known 
’ to you all that Tilden and Hendricks were elected, 
and according to the Constitution and laws they 
should have been inaugurated. A cabinet officer 
announced to the country the flagrant falsehood 
that Hayes and Wheeler were elected, and then it 
was resolved that they should be forced into the 
offices. The President gave his sanction to the high- 
handed proceeding and commanded the military 
forces of the country to be assembled at Washing- 
ton, thereby seeking to control the action of Con- 
gress and dictate his successor. The work was done. 
The right of the people to select their rulers at the 
pailakbex was sacrificed to the greedy demands of 
party, and in the presence of military power. Rath- 
er than involve the country in civil strife, or even 
expose it to the hazard of that dreadful calamity, the 
Democrats in Congress chose to trust the Judges of 
the Supreme Court. That trust was disappointed, 
and resulted in a fraud—even members of that high 
court so far forgot the dignity of their position as to 
allow themselves to be used to serve the purpose of 

artisan powse and gain. We do not propose to 

isturb the incumbents; but the people owe it to 
themselves, and the institutions off the country that 
rest upon the ballot-box, to rebuke the crime, so 


that it never can be repeated. The party has made | 


no gain by its crime. [t is filled with distrust and 
dissensions. Neither department trusts the other. 
Indeed how could it be otherwise? Hayes knows 
that the commission declared him elected when he 
was not elected; and tlie country knows that he has 
identified himself with and made himself and his ad- 
ministration a party to the crime by appointing to lu- 
crative offices nearly all the men w stad guilty con- 
nection with the foul Returning Board transaction. 
One of the wretches from Florida, nominated for 
Chief. Justice of one the Territories, was so vile that 
the Senate was compelled, but a few days since, to 
reject him. May we not ask sincere and honest Re- 
publicans whether they are content to indorse this 
crime by their votes? Will they not rather join us 
in its condemnation and in an honest effort to return 
to better government, with the hope that better times 
will follow ? 

The State Convention of the party, to be 
composed of 1,071 delegates from the various 
counties, was called for February 20, 1878. 

IOWA. The financial record of the State of 
Iowa for the last fiscal term of two years, end- 
ing September 30th, is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. At the beginning of that period there 
was a balance in the Treasury, credited to vari- 
ous funds, amounting in all to $58,525.77. The 
receipts for two years were $2,137,682.40, and 
the disbursements $2, 122,470.78, leaving a bal- 
ance of $73,737.39. But the balance in the 
general fund was reduced from $3,144.66 to 
$25.56, the receipts having been $1,983,470.65 
and the disbursements $1,986,559.75. The ap- 
propriations of the sixteenth General Assem- 
bly so far exceeded the calculations of the 
Auditor, that at the close of the fiscal year 
there were outstanding warrants to the amount 
of $267,776.31, constituting a floating debt 
which, in January, 1878, had been increased 
to $340,826.56, or about $90,000 in excess of 
the constitutional limitation of the indebted- 
ness of the State. Besides this, there was a 
funded debt of $548,056.15, consisting of 
$300,090 war and defense bonds, due July, 
1881, and $243,056.15 owing to the school- 
fund, The interest on this debt, for the fis- 
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cal term, was $83,541.16. The estimated re- 
ceipts for the current term are $2,092,000; 
expenditures for purposes already provided 
for in the laws, $1,745,660; leaving $346,340, 
or only a little more than the amount of out- 
standing warrants, to cover special appropri- 
ations. The total amount of taxes levied in 
the State for all purposes, general and local, for 
collection in 1877, was $10,699,762.39. Over 
90 per cent. of this sum was for local pur- 
poses, and nearly one-half for schools. The 
permanent school-fund is $3,459,085.39. The 
amount of interest collected and apportioned 
among the schools of the State, for the two 
years, was $559,981.59. The value of school- 
houses in the State is estimated at $9,044,973 ; 
value of apparatus, $159,216; number of vol- 
umes in libraries, 17,329. Other school statis- 
tics for the year ‘1877 are as follows: 


NUMBER OF TEAOHERS EMPLOYED IN THE STATE, 


INIGIGGS Si oee ceca ceaicnis iste cicloeccone.sincienebieviedesse cons 
OMA a ccs Sccaticlec sath tigieieicey vlietisleemeesinsce's soci 12,518 
COMPENSATION PER MONTH. 

AGG oii. dinsas vio oa snails siaicieleelewlon sia eieleibarcinieie-e.s $34 88 
MPOMAGIOR Since siosteis aaciaciac sistas vclslerels sialaara sins amsrs aretieware 


NUMBER OF CHTLDREN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 5 AND 21. 


WARIO. Zconce cet an seeaiacTeesee suisse sense sa oeeee ats 291,742 
BQNAICS Soc caste’ shee teases ousisers vee. cuteesan eas 276,117 
Enrolled in public schools...........cccccesccsccsecs 421,163 
A VGFARO RULGIGRIOS oo sii ins os vis Sido oe cerccdaineees cae 251,872 
Average cost per pupil, per month.............+-.... $81 62 
NUMBER OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

RAMOS aba cinysic.as o'a-4 0s ca oaley ciseNG veletunn sete et cee Ts 9,279 
DPICK  cutkten een te sa caac teen csuniney ores seasons aes va 671 
BOONOi a ilccae oc cakes sen bie ccinnes cia atienieaieees 257 
| 6 RN PRC ere t rere rer ee leer 89 

Whole MUMDEP. Socccacicavacciescscemsndscceswes 10,296 


The State University, Agricultural College, 
and Normal School, are in a flourishing con- 
dition, but ask for more liberal allowances 
from the State. 

The Home for Soldiers’ Orphans, at Cedar 
Falls, was closed in June, 1876, and the chil- 
dren remaining in its charge were transferred 
to the State Orphans’ Home at Davenport. 
In the latter institution, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, there were 139 inmates.. The expen- 
ditures, for two years, were $45,210.65. A 
school for feeble- minded children has been 
established at Glenwood, where there were 
87 pupils at the close of the year. The Re- 
form School contained 141 boys and 53 girls 
on the 81st of October. A new building for 
this institution is said to be urgently needed. 
There were, on the 1st of October, 921 per- 
sons at the State insane asylums: 594 at Mount 
Pleasant, and 827 at Independence. The cost 
of supporting these institutions, for the fiscal 
term, was $370,083.94; of which $335,711.81 
was charged to the counties, and $34,372.14 
to the State. The penitentiary at Fort Madi- 
son has been somewhat enlarged, and the 
number of convicts has increased, in two 
years, from 67 to 148. The expenses wore 
$40,447.01 in excess of the earnings. The 
work on the new State House has progressed 
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so far that the question was submitted to the 
Legislature of 1878 of having a dome and 
turrets added, at an estimated expense of 
$461,190.24. 

The assessed value of real estate in Iowa, 
for the year, was $302,277,661; but the aver- 
age valuation put upon it by the assessors was 
but $7 an acre, which is said to be less than 
half the actual value. The returns of live 
stock show 1,452,546 cattle, 659,385 horses, 
42,887 mules, 318,439 sheep, and 1,654,708 
swine, in the State. 

The number of savings-banks is 20, the 
gross assets $3,801,209.45 ; liabilities, includ- 
ing capital stock, $3,104,614.85; undivided 
profits, $196,594.60. There are 31 banks of 
deposit and discount organized under State 
law, an increase of 8 in two years. Their 
assets are reported at $3,190,063.15, an in- 
crease of $504,712.76. The increase of cash 
capital is $315,750.04. 

The total value of railroad property in the 
State is $22,421,215.10. .The number of miles 
of track is 3,922.2. The assessed value per 
mile ranges from $1,000 for the Burlington 
& Northwestern, narrow gauge, to $12,000 
for the main line of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. The total amount built in the 
last two years is 275 miles, as follows: The 
Sigourney branch of the Chicago, Rock Isl- 
and & Pacific Railroad, extended to Knox- 
ville, 49 miles; the Pacific division of the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railway, 
from Traer into Grundy County, 25 miles; 
main line of the same, from Plymouth to a 
junction with the Central Railroad of Iowa, 
and from Norwood northward to Albert Lea, 
in Minnesota, the addition in Iowa being about 
9 miles; the Iowa Pacific Railroad, operated 
by the Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota Com- 
pany, extended from Elkport to Lima, 35 
miles; the Des Moines & Minnesota Railroad, 
10 miles, to Story City; the Chicago, Newton 
& Southwestern, which has passed into the 
hands of the Iowa, Minnesota & North Pacific 
Company, completed from Newton to Mon- 
roe, 13 miles; the Sioux City & Pembina, op- 
erated by the Dakota Southern Company, 11 
miles, in Plymouth County; a new narrow- 
gauge road constructed by the Burlington & 
Northwestern Railway Company, from Bur- 
lington to Winfield, 84 miles; the Maple River 
Railroad, from the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway to Mapleton; the Fort Dodge & Fort 
Ridgely Railroad, 11 miles into Humboldt 
County; the Crooked Creek Narrow-Gauge 
Railroad, from Fort Dodge, 9 miles, to Tyson’s 
Mill; and the Chicago, Clinton & Western, 
from Iowa City to Elmira, on the Burlington, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 9 miles. 

The Government canal constructed. around 
the Des Moines Rapids of Keokuk was for- 
mally opened in August. The work had been 
in progress 10 years. The canal is 7} miles 
long, and 800 feet wide, and has 3 locks, each 
850 feet long. It has cost the United States 


Government $4,281,000, and $100,000 more 
will be necessary for the final completion of 
the work. 

The convention of the Republican party of 
the State was held at Des Moines on the 27th 
of June, the Hon. James F. Wilson presiding. 
It was characterized chiefly by a lack of sym- 
pathy with the policy adopted by the National 
Administration affecting the Southern States. 
Hon. John H. Gear, of Burlington, was nomi- 
nated for the office of Governor; Frank T. 
Campbell, of Jasper County, for Lieutenant- 
Governor; James G. Day for Judge of the Sn- 
preme Court, and Prof. C. W. Van Coelln for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The platform adopted was as follows: 


Acting forthe Republican party of Iowa, by its au- 


thority and in its name, this Convention declares— 


1. The United States of America is a nation, not a 
league. By the combined workings of the National 
and State Governments under their respective Con- 
stitutions, the rights of every citizen should be see 
cured at home and protected abroad, and the common 


- welfare promoted. Any failure on the part of either 


the National or State Government to use every pos- 
sible constitutional power to afford ample protection 
to their citizens, both at home and abroad, is a crim- 
inal neglect of their highest obligation. 

2. The Republican party has preserved these Gov- 
ernments to the commencement of the second cen- 
tury of the nation’s existence, and they are embodied 
in the great truths spoken at its cradle, that “ all 
men are created equal,’’ that they ‘‘ are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that for the attainment of these ends governments 
have been instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,’ which 
consent is evinced by a majority of the lawful suf- 
frages of the citizens determined in pursuance of law. 
Until these truths are universally recognized and 
cheerfully obeyed, the work ofthe Republican part 
is unfinished; and the Republican party of Iowa will 
send by its colors and fight the good fight to the 
end. 

8. The permanent pacification of the Southern sec- 
tion of the Union, and the complete | sHehe eat of all 
its citizens in the free enjoyment of all their rights, is 
a duty to which the Republican party stand sacredly 
pledged. The power to provide for the enforcement 
of the principles embodied in the recent Constitu- 
tional Amendments, is vested by these Amendments 
in the Congress of the United States, and we declare 
it to be the solemn obligation ofthe legislative and 
executive department of the Government to put into 
immediate and vigorous exercise all their constitu- 
tional powers for removing any just causes of dis- 
content on the part of any class, and for securing to 
every American citizen complete liberty and exact 
equality in the exercise of all civil, political, and pub- 
lic rights. To this end we imperatively demand of 
Congress and the Chief Executive a courage and 
fidelity to these duties which shall not falter until 
their results are placed beyond dispute or recall. 

4, That the public credit should be sacredly main- 
tained, and all the obligations of the Government 
honestly discharged, we favor the early attainment 
of a currency convertible with coin, and, therefore, 
advocate the gradual resumption of specie payment 
by continuous and i steps in that direction. 

5. That the silver dollar having been the legal 
unit of value from the foundation of the Federal 
Government until 1878, the law under which its coin- 
age was suspended should be repealed at the earliest 
possible day, and silver made, with gold, a legal ten- 
der forthe payment of all debts, both public and pri- 
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vate. We also believe that the present volume of 
the legal-tender currency should be maintained until 
the wants of trade and commerce demand its further 
contraction. 

6. That the investment of capital in this State 
should be encouraged by wise and liberal legislation, 
but we condemn the policy of granting subsidies at 
the public expense to either individ or corpora- 
tions for their private use. 

7. That we demand the most rigid economy in all 
departments of the Government, and that taxation be 
limited to the actual wants of the public expendi- 
ture. 

8. That we favor a wisely adjusted tariff for reve- 
nue. 

9. That we hold it to bea solemn obligation of the 
electors of Iowa to be earnest in securing the election 
to all positions of public trust of men of honesty and 
conscience; to the administrative offices, men who 
will faithfully administer the laws; to the legisla- 
tive offices, men who will represent upon all ques- 
tions the best sentiment of the People, and who will 
labor earnestly for the enactment of such laws as the 
best interests of society, temperance, and good order 
shall demand. 

10. That we rejoice in the honorable name of Iowa; 
that we are proud of the State’s achievements, of the 
degree of purity with which its public affairs have 
been conducted, and of the soundness ofits credit at 
home andabroad. And we pledgeto do whatsoever 
may be done to preserve, unsullied, the State’s repu- 
tation in these regards. 


Resolutions expressing confidence in the abil- 
ity and integrity of President Hayes, and ap- 
proving of the ‘so-called Southern policy,” 
were defeated. A resolution in favor of the 
“rigid enforcement of our present prohibitory 
liquor law and any amendment thereto that 
will render its provisions more effective in the 
suppression of intemperance,” was adopted. 

The Democratic Convention was held in 
Marshalltown on the 29th of August. John 
P. Irish was nominated for Governor, W. O. 
James for Lieutenant-Governor, H. E. J. Board- 
man for Judge of the Supreme Court, and G. 
D. Cullison for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

The platform adopted was as follows: 


1. The Democracy of Iowa, in convention as- 
sembled, hereby declare in favor of a tariff for 
revenue only, honest economic home rule, the su- 
premacy of civil over military power, the separation 
of the Church and State, the equality of all citizens 
before the law, opposition to the granting by the 
General Government of subsidies to any corpora- 
tion whatever. 

2. The destruction of the industry of the country 
and the pauperism of labor are the inevitable fruits 
of the vicious laws enacted by the Republican | ek 

8. That as means of relieving the distressed por- 
tion of the community, and removing the great 
stringency complained of in business circles, we de- 
mand the immediate repeal of the specie resumption 
act. 

4, We denounce, as an outrage on the rights of 
the people, the enactment of the Republican meas- 
ure demonetizing silver, and demand the passage 
of a law which shall restore to silver its monetary 

wer. 

* We favor the retention of a greenback currenoy, 
and declare against any further contraction, and we 
favor the substitution of greenbacks for national 
bank bills. 

6. We congratulate the country upon the accep- 
tance by the present Administration of the constitu- 


tional and pacifie policy of local self-government in 
the States South, so long advocated by the Demo- 
cratic party, and which has brought peace and har- 
mony to that section; and in regard to the future 
financial policy, in the pay of our national plat- 
form adopted in the New York Convention in 1868, 


we urge 

4. The payment of the public debts of the United 
States as rapidly as practicable, all money drawn 
from the people by taxation, except so much as is re- 
quisite for the necessary expenses of the Govern- 
ment economically administered, being honestly ap- 
plied to such payment when due. 

8. Equal taxation of every species of property ac- 
cording to its value. 

9. One currency for the Government and the peo- 
ple, the laborer and the office-holder, the pensioner 
and soldier, and the producer and the bondholder. 

10. The right of the State to regulate its corpora- 
tions having been established by the highest court 
of the country, we now declare that this right must 
be exercised with due regard to justice, and as there 
is no necessary antagonism between the people and 
these corporations, the common interests of both de- 
mand the speedy restoration of the former friendly 
relation, through just legislation on one side and a 
cheerful submission thereto on the other. 

11. The rights of capital and labor are equally 
sacred, and alike entitled to legal protection. They 
have no just cause of quarrel, and the proper rela- 
tions to each other are adjustable by natural laws, 
and should not be hampered by legislative inter- 
ference. 

12. We favor the repeal of the present prohibitory 
liquor law of this State and the enactment of ajudi- 
cious and well-regulated license law instead, . all 
money derived from licenses to go to the common 
school fund of the State. 


The following resolution was also adopted 
unanimously : . 


Resolved, That it is the belief of the Convention of 
the Democrats of Iowa that 8. J. Tilden and Thomas 
Hendricks were respectively elected President and 
Vice-President at the last election. 


A convention of the Greenback party had 
been held at Des Moines on the 12th of July, 
at which D. P. Stubbs was nominated as a 
candidate for Governor, A. A. McCready for 
Lieutenant-Governor, John Porter for Judge 
of the Supreme Oourt, and S. T. Ballard for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
platform was as follows: 


Whereas, Throughout our entire country, labor, 
the creator of all wealth, is either unemployed or 
denied its just reward, and all productive industries 


are paralyzed ; an 

Wiser, These results have been brought about 
by class legislation and the mismanagement of our 
national finances ; and 

Whereas, After generations of experience, we ara 
forced to believe that nothing further can be hope¢ 
for through the old political parties: therefore, wi 
muke the following declaration of principles: 

1. We demand the unconditional repeal of tho 
ringer resumption act of Janu 14, 1875, and the 
abandonment of the present suicidal and destructive 
cts, 78 contraction. 

2. We demand the abolition of national banks, and 
the issue of legal-tender paver money, by the Gov- 
ernment, and made receivable for all dues public and 

rivate. 
F 8. We demand the remonetization of the silver 
dollar, making it a full legal tender for the payment 
of all coin bonds of the Government, and for all 
other debts, public and private. 
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4, We demand the equitable taxation of all prop- 
erty without favor or privilege. 

5. Wecommend every honest effort for the further- 
ance of civil service refurm. 

6. We demand the repeal of all class legislation, 
and the enforcement of such wise and progressive 
measures as shall secure equality of rights to all 
legitimate interests, and impartial justice to all per- 
sons. 

7. We demand a reduction of offices and salaries, 
to the end that there be less taxation. 

8. We demand that the Independents of Iowa sus- 
tain and indorse the principles of railroad legisla- 
tive control, as expressed by the highest judicial 
oa ef not as enemies of public enterprises, but 
as friends of the whole country and of the people. 

9. We demand that all legal means be exhausted 
to eradicate the traffic in alcoholic beverages, and the 
abatement of the evil of intemperance. 

10. We are opposed to all further subsidies by 
either the State or General Government, for any and 
all purposes, either to individuals or corporations. 

11. We invite the considerate judgment of our fel- 
low-citizens, of all political parties, upon these our 
principles and purposes, and solicit the codperation 
of all men in the furtherance of them, as we do believe 
that upon their acceptance or rejection by the Dis 
the weal or woe of our beloved country depends. 


A convention of Prohibitionists was held at 
Grinnell, on the 22d of August. Their candi- 
date for Governor was Elias Jessup, the rest 
of the ticket being made up of nominees of 
the Greenback party. 

The election took place on the 9th of Octo- 
ber. The total vote for Governor was 245,- 
766, of which Gear received 121,546, Irish 
79,358, Stubbs 34,228, and Jessup 10,639. 
Gear’s plurality over Irish was 42,193, but he 
did not have a majority of all the votes. The 
Legislature of 1878 consists of 38 Republicans 
and 12 Democrats in the Senate; and 73 Repub- 
licans, 25 Democrats, and 2 ‘‘Greenbackers” 
in the House. The Republican majority is 
therefore 26 in the Senate, and 46 in the House, 
or 72 on a joint ballot. 

Mr. Gear, the new Governor, was born in 
Utica, New York, in 1825, and removed to 
Fort Snelling in 1886. He became a resident 
of Burlington in 1848, and has been a citizen 
of the State ever since it was admitied into the 
Union. He has been prominently engaged in 
mercantile affairs for many years, his business 
of late being that of a wholesale dealer in gro- 
ceries. He was an original member of the 
Republican party of the State, and in 1863 
was chosen Mayor of Burlington. He has 
since served three terms in the General As- 
sembly, and for two sessions was the presiding 
officer of the House of Representatives. 

The annual convention of the State Woman 
Suffrage Society was held at Des Moines on 
the 24th of October. It was devoted mainly 
to reports and discussions, and the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the aristocracy of sex as it exists in 
this country is contrary to natural justice and to the 
spirit of our free institutions. ———_ 

Resolved, That taxation without representation is 
ge , Whether the victims be women or men, and 
that all persons who assist in bearing the burdens of 
government should share equally in its privileges. 


Resolved, That the ballot is a source of power and 
necessury to the protection of individual rights and 
liberties; that it should be the property of all law- 
abiding adult citizens. 

fesolved, That we believe the ballot in woman’s 
hand would prove a blessing alike to herself and her 
country ; that while it will protect her rights, ad- 
vance her interests, and enlarge her opportunities, it 
will also bring to the State the ameliorating influence 
of her enlightened conscience and moral force. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to a more de- 
termined and vigorous prosecution of this work; 
and that we will besiege the State Legislature to 
take such preliminary action as is necessary toward 
investing woman with her full rights of citizenship. 

Whereas, The ballot is necessary to uproot many 
of the evils which afflict society; and 

hereas, Women are deprived of this potent, 
silent power: therefore, 

Resolved, That it is not the duty of women to con- 
tribute to the support of the clergy who oppose their 
enfranchisement. 

Whereas, Congress has enfranchised the negro, 
alien, and ex-rebel; and 

Whereas, The woman citizens are as intelligent as 
the aforesaid classes: therefore, 

Resolved, That the citizens of the State unite in a 
petition to Congress for a sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, giving women 
also the ballot upon equal terms with men. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Christian women 
of this Convention be extended to Rev. Isaac See, of 
New Jersey, and other clergymen, for their noble 
stand, as ministers of the Gospel, in behalf of 
woman’s right to speak from the pulpit, and thus 
help to remove the bigotry which fetters the free 
exercise of the religious inclinations of women. 


The annual session of the State Grange was 
held at the State House in Des Moines, be- 
ginning December 11th, and continuing four 
days. Among the resolutions and declarations 
were the following: 


Resolved, That tke State Grange favors the repeal 
of the resumption act, and the remonetization of 
silver, and the repeal of the national bank act, and 
asks the General Assembly to memorialize Congress 
to shape the financial legislation of the country in 
accordance with this resolution. 

Resolved, That the effort now being made by the 
Boards of Supervisors of the State to procure legis- 
lative reforms reducing the burdens of taxation, has 
our earnest sympathy. , 

Resolved, That the Master of this Grange be in- 
structed to present the Convention of Supervisors 
with a copy of these resolutions, and to call their 
attention to the ney of procuring legislation on 
the following subjects : 

1.. The abolition of the grand jury. 

2. To compel litigants to give security for costs. 

8. To tax the whole cost of jury to the losing 
eds And the winning party shall pay the jury 

efore the verdict is recorded. 
- 4, To fix by law the fee of attorneys appointed by 
the court to defend criminals. 

5. To regulate more definitely the compensation 
allowed short-hand reporters. 

6. The propriety of abolishing the office of County 
Superintendent. 

7. To compel Sheriffs to report their fees as other 
county officers. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
decided, in June, the case in which the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad was the 
plaintiff in error, brought for the purpose of 
testing the constitutionality of the law regu- 
lating freight and passenger charges on the 
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railroads of the State. The decision affirmed 
the right and authority of the State to regulate 
these charges unless prevented by the terms 
of charters. It is claimed by those opposed to 
what is known as the ‘Grange Legislation,” 
that the result has been to keep capital from 
seeking investment in the State, that it has 
prevented Iowa roads generally from making 
dividends, and that it has increased the burden 
of the people for transportation expenses be- 
yond the limits of the State, by compelling the 
companies to secure heavy charges over con- 
necting lines, in which they have an interest. 
In a case brought in the Des Moines Circuit 
Court, and tried in March, for the recovery of 
property stolen in a sleeping-car, a verdict for 
the plaintiff was rendered. The court in laying 
down the law said: ‘If a person purchases a 
first-class railroad ticket and a ticket for a 
sleeping-car berth, the owner of the sleeping- 
car is under obligations to furnish suitable fa- 
cilities and means to him for sleeping, and to 
take charge of and secure the safety of his 
personal effects—to the extent that is reasona- 
ble and prudent for a man to take with him 
while traveling—while he is asleep.” 
An accident on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad, on the 28th of August, 
occasioned by the giving way of a bridge over 
Little Four Mile Creek, nine miles west of 
Des Moines, resulted in the death of 20 per- 
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sons and the injury of 85 others. It was the 
severest disaster of the kind ever known in 
the State. 

An interesting colony of German socialists, 
with peculiar religious views, is located at 
‘‘ Homestead,” on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad, a short distance west of 
Iowa City. It is known as the Am-a-na So- 
ciety’s settlement. The number of inhabitants, 
when the State census was taken in 1875, was 
1,624, of whom 827 were males and 797 fe- 
males, There are seven small villages about 
three miles apart, consisting of about 250 
houses in all, occupied by some 300 families. 
All property belongs to the Society, though 


each family has an exclusive right to the use 


of its house. Meals are taken at boarding- 
houses. All receipts and expenses are an 
affair of the Society, and not of individual 
members. The community is represented as 
being sober, industrious, and flourishing. Their 
religion is a modified form of Christianity, 
somewhat similar to that of the Quakers. 
IRON AND STEEL, According to the 
latest annual report of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, which contains the most 
comprehensive and trustworthy statistics, pre- 
pared by Mr. James M. Swank, the secretary of 
the association, the total iron and steel produc- 
tion of the United States during the past five 
years, in net tons of 2,000 lbs., was as follows: 


PRODUCTS. 1872. 1878. 1874, 1875. 1876. 

Petron cob te Cane ks Nica a Sl aacdabane ebeienr seaewe bs 854, 2,868,278 2,689,418 2,266,581 2,098,286 
All rolled iron, including nails and rails ................. 1,941,992 1,966, 1,839,560 1,890,879 1,921,730 
All rolled iron, including nails and excluding rails....... 1, 1,076,368 1,110,147 097,867 1,042,101 
Bassomer steel vallO r4 os os 3 6sosccdece sncccescsessctee 94,070 129,015 144,944 90,863 412, 

Bron and ab) other raues sis... ccc cte eee ececseescrcsess 905,930 761,062 584,469 501,649 467,168 
Street rails, included in iron rails. ..........ceeeeeeecees 15, 9,4 6,739 6,840 18,086 
Stelle Of all RIBGB.. shapes Goes oes oe ccdacscstnsvacsseaae ,000, 890,077 729,413 792,512 79,629 
Kegs of cut nails and spikes, included in all rolled iron... | 4,065,822 4,024,704 4,912,180 4,726,881 4,157,814 
Cousiis Obsteteel = an cscccanctasies tesa caencreecaee 29,260 84,786 86,328 89,401 382 
RDPGH ORI MUON eo cieioe diusn b oace cae eae Fos ct hoe emiS es 8,000 8,500 I 9,050 21,490 
All other steel, except Bessemer ............esceseceeee 7,740 18,714 6,853 12,607 10,306 
PCORCANOT BLOCL INDOLE, tak ciscis's ocaalsivesescccwsearesasae® 120,108 170,652 191,983 875,517 525,996 
Blooms from ore and pig-iron ...........+eesceeeeeecees 62,564 61,670 49, 44,628 


The decrease in the production of pig-iron 
from 1873, the year of greatest production in 
the United States, to 1876, has been 775,042, 
or 27 percent. This great shrinkage indicates, 
with concurrent low prices, a marked depres- 
sion in the pig-iron industry of the country. 
The decrease was 6 per cent. in 1874, 15 per 
cent. in 1875, and 8 per cent. in 1876. The 
figures for 1876, as compared with those of the 
preceding year, indicate that the industry has 
begun to rally from the effects of the panic of 
1873. This view is strengthened by the fact 
that there has been a gradual decrease in the 
unsold stock on hand at the end of the year. 
At the close of 1874, this stock amounted to 
795,784 net tons; at the close of 1875, 760,908 
tons; and at the close of 1876, 674,798 tons. 
Twenty-three States, and the Territory of 
Utah, made pig-iron in 1876, Pennsylvania 
made almost one-half of the entire product, 
viz., 1,009,613 net tons, or 48.2 per cent., 
slightly increasing its production over that of 
1875, and largely increasing its percentage, 
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which was 42.4 in that year. Ohio came next 
to Pennsylvania in 1876, making 403,277 tons, 
or 19.2 per cent., showing a slight decrease 
upon its production in 1875, but also a slight in- 
crease in its percentage, which was 18.3 in 1875. 

At the close of 1876 there were, in 25 States 
and the Territory of Wyoming, 338 rolling- 
mills, containing 4,488 single puddling-furnaces, 
each double furnace being counted as two sin- 
gle furnaces. Of the whole number of mills, 
260 were in operation during the whole or part 
of the year. Of the whole number 98 were built 
to make rails, and of these 56 made rails in 
1876. Therolling-mill capacity of the country, 
like its blast-furnace capacity, is at least double 
the production of 1876. Sixty-four rolling- 
mills in 13 States made cut nails and spikes in 
1876. The number of machines contained in 
these mills was over 8,800, but all were not 
employed. The American keg of nails weighs 
100 Ibs. , 

The production of pig-iron by States in re- 
cent years has been as follows: 
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CONDITION 
WHOLE NUMBER 
OF FURNACES MAKE OF PIG-IRON, IN NET TONS, 
COMPLETED FURNAO A 
STATES. DEC. 81, nA, Mato 81, (tons OF 2,000 POUNDS.) 
1878, | 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | Im. | Out. 1872, 1878. 1874, 1875. 1876. 
Maine........ 1 1 1 1 uO eas bese 780 1,661 2,046 8,002 
Vermont..... 2 2 2 Pi liisese 2 2, 8,100 8, 2,400 550 
Massachusetts 6 6 6 6 1 5 17,070 21,186 27,991 21,255 5; 
Connecticut . . 10 10 10 10 4 6 22,7 26,977 14,518 0, 10,160 
New York.. 53 58 57 57 23 84 | 291,155 296,818 826,721 266,431 181,620 
New Jersey. 16 17 18 18 4 14 103, 102,341 90,1 64,0 25,349 
pie hig 262 | 266 | 278) 279 | 118 | 166 | 1,401,497 | 1,889,573 | 1,213,183 | 960, 1,009,613 
Lal ber 22 23 24 24 5 19 63,031 55,986 556 88,741 19,876 
MUR. skis cfm 85 88 84 83 6 27 21,445 26,475 29,451 29,985 18, 

Noah Carolina ......... 8 8 8 8} suc 8 1,073 1,432 1,340 800 
CBeorgia's<awcersceescsc 8 10 12 11 2 9 2,945 7,501 9,786 16,508 10,518 
Alahame esses sctes case ll 14 14 13 5 8 12,512 22,288 82,863 25,108 24,782 
DORRS).ccccccctecsecaars 1 1 1 dL | owes 1 619 280 pH) bt aentesesee 426 
West Virginia.......... 6 9 12 12 1 ll 20,796 23,056 80,134 25,277 41,165 
Kentucky...5.cccsecsess 25 QT 23 23 4 19 67,396 69,889 61,227 48,339 84,686 
Tennessee..........0. 20 22 22 24 5 19 42,454 43,184 48,770 28,311 24,585 
Ohio x 88 93; 100] 100 88 62 899,743 | 406,029 | 425,001 415,593 | 403,277 
Indiana ...55.4-+ see: 8 8 9 9 8 6 89,22 82, 18,782 22,081 14,54T 
Wlinois........ 2.200. 10 10 12 12 8 9 78,627 55,796 87,946 49,762 54,168 

CHIR rsa Seb csan os 83 84 84 84 7 27 100,222 128, 186,662 114,805 95,17T 
SWABCONSIN. 5.6. 55-200% oe'e< 13 14 14 14 5 9 65,086 74,148 50,7: 62,189 51,261 
MISROOEL otis Ace's i0'b5 ve 18 19 19 19 6 18 101,158 85,552 75,817 59,717 68,298 
CaRODY So ects s 0s 1 1 1 1 igi Ds fectuses eset ns 2,500 1,000 1,750 
OCR cscs wo sree se 1 z Bl esas Mil yasienas™ fitetsaes 200 150 65 
Minnesota......... gets 1 1 » i AN ena ee ali etaene es Ml Sec dias Mioicee seer Lanes 

TOCA. ssc sos 657 | 6938 | 7181 714 | 286 | 478 | 2,854,558 | 2,868,278 | 2,689,413 | 2,266,581 | 2,093,286 


Of the total production, in 1876, of 2,093,236 
net tons of pig-iron, 990,009 tons were smelted 
with bituminous coal and coke; 794,578 tons 
with anthracite coal; and 308,649 tons with 
charcoal. The production of bituminous coal 
and coke first exceeded that of anthracite in 
1875, and then by only 39,499 tons; but in 
1876 anthracite fell 195,431 tons below its rival, 
and 113,468 below its own production in 1875. 


The production of bituminous pig-iron was 
greater in 1876 than in 1872, and 42,464 tons 
greater in 1876 than in 1875. The production 
of charcoal pig-iron declined almost 50 per cent. 
from 1874 to 1876. Inthe latter year the pro- 
duction was 308,649 tons, against 576,557 tons 
in 1874, and 410,090 in 1875. 

The most important producing districts in 
the United States are as follows: 


CONDITION 
bisatecues seniacen F FURNACES MAKE OF PIG-IRON, IN NET TONS, 
.] 
DISTRICTS. DEO. 81, ON ae 81, (rons oF 2,000 PouNDs.) 
1878. , 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | Im. | Out. 1872. 1878 1874, 1875. 1876, 
ee 
Lehigh Valley .. 4T 47 50 51 24 27 x 889,969 | 816,789 | 280,860 | 261,274 
Schuylkill Valley .. 40 43 50 50 14 86 | 282,225 | 286,409 | 282.420 | 123,184) 144,969 
Upper Susquehanna. 25 25 25 26 6 20 127,260 129,804 88, 71,731 79,217 
Lower Susquehanna.... 87 87 86 8T 18 19 159,305 157,403 187,556 79,717 03,869 
Shenango Valley........ 81 82 82 80 12 18 | 160,188 | 160,881 | 156,419 7,025 | 188,495 
Pittsburgh noe Alleghe- 
ny Gounty2:5<.os2scs ll 11 ll} i 5 6 | 110,599 | 158,789 | 148,660 | 181,856 | 128,555 
—s Coke... <5... 82 82 85 85 18 17 | 117,224] 111,014 97,068 | 102,520 | 180,685 
HIO. 
Hanging Rock coke..... % 10 15 15 4 ll 28,169 28,601 26,015 36,899 44,260 
Mahoning Valley........ 22 22 22 20 8 12| 152,7 186,972 1,403 | 115,998 | 187,546 
Hocking Valley........ etelaistalits aiets 1 4 2 Bil) Hekadies A Wy tonnes later anee 1,250 7,488 
llaneous coke... . 22 24 25 24 18 11 128,196 189,958 | 184,748 | 199,780 | 165,057 
Hanging Rock charcoal.. 83 84 84 84 10 87,449 3 85, 57,418 42, 
Miscellaneous charcoal. 4 8 3 8 1 2 8,182 8,183 6,962 4, 6,109 


The whole number of completed furnaces 
in the country at the close of 1876, which were 
either active, or capable of being made so on 
short notice, was 714, against a similar total 
of 718 at the close of 1875. Of the total num- 
ber of furnaces at the close of 1876, 236 were 
in blast, and 478 were out of blast. Of 713 
furnaces at the close of 1875, 293 were in 
blast, and 420 were out of blast. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the furnaces of the country 
is at least twice the actual yield of either of 
the last two years. The greatest activity in 


the erection of new furnaces has been shown 
in the Hocking Valley, in Ohio, where several 
bituminous furnaces have been built since the 
beginning of 1876, while others are now in 
course of erection or definitely projected. The 
production of pig-iron in the nited States 
was 54,000 gross tons in 1810, 20,000 in 1820, 
165, 000 in 1830, 315,000 in ‘1840, and about 
565, 000 in 1850. The growth of the vari- 
ous branches of the pig-iron trade of the 
United States from 1854 to 1876 has been as 
follows: 
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Bituminous 
YEARS. Anthracite, | Charcoal. Goal and Coke: Total, 

LODE cso cise 839, 342,298 54,485 736,218 
1855... 881,866 | 339,922 62,390 784,178 
1856... 443,113 | 370,470 69,554 883,187 
SOs s eee 890,385 | 830,821 T7451 798,157 
1858... 861,480 | 285,313 BOL 094 
TSO SM osecden 471,745 | 284,041 841 840,627 
19605 oc5..505 519,211 278,831 122,228 919,770 
SOGL ccce ce 9,229 | 195,278 127,037 1, 

gn por are 470,315 | 186,660 130,687 787,662 
1803... 577,688 | 212,005 157,961 947,604 
1864... 684,018 241,858 210,125 1,155,996 
Ors 479,558 | 262,842 189,682 931,582 
AGG6 So. cise 749,367 | 882,580 268.396 350,343 
1867... 8,638 341 818,647 1,461,626 
BBE Se cece B, 870,000 ,000 603,000 
1869... 971,150 392,150 558,341 1,916,641 
1870.. 30,000 000 570,000 1,865, 

SGU ccccees 956, 885,000 570,000 1,911,608 
IID acres 1,369,812 ,58T 984,159 854,558 
DelOucsecsee 1,312,754 | 577,620 977,904 | 2,868,278 
TRIS) oc ee 32021 576,557 910,712 2,689,413 
IBTO SoS ee 908, 410,990 947, 2,266,581 
1876. 794,578 : 990,009 | 2,093,236 


The total consumption of pig-iron in the 
United States is estimated at 2,154,818 net tons 
in 1871, 8,149,048 in 1872, 3,012,883 in 1873, 
2,734,539 in 1874, 2,824,800 in 1875, and 
2,172,503 in 1876. There were imported 245,- 
535 tons in 1871, 295,967 in 1872, 154,708 in 
1873, 61,165 in 1874, 66,457 in 1875, and 83,- 
072 in 1876. 

The aggregate yield in gross tons of the 
mines and furnaces of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, from 1856 to 1876, together with the 
value of the same, has been as follows: 


YEARS. | Iron Ore. | Pigdron. | Cream Pig= | Value, 
a TQOO | cscsc des 7,000 $28,000 
RES FL OOO) Seas ceck 21,000 63,0 
1858... 81,085 | “ "3,629 32,664 9,202 
PO aces 65,679 7,258 72,987 575,529 
1860....... 116,908 | 5,660 122,568 736,496 
e845... 430 | 7.970 53,400 | 419,501 
i ee 115,721 8,590 124,311 984,977 
epee 185,25 9,818 195,070 | 1,416,985 
7.3... 1 13,832 248.955 | 1,867,215 
Sc ee 196, 12,283 208,539 1,590, 
| ee 296,972 18,487 815,409 2,405,960 
1867... ... 076 | 30.911 496.987 | 8,475,820 
1868....... 507,818 | 38,246 546,059 | 8,992'418 
1869... 633.238 89,003 672,241 4,968, 
le 856,471 49,298 905,769 6,300.17! 
| eae 813,379 51,225 864, 6,115,895 
Cee 952,055 63,195 1,015,250 9,188, 
oo ea 1,167,379 71,507 :238,886 | 11,395,887 
1874...., 935,488 90,494 1,025,982 7,592,811 
185. ...... 910,840 | 81,753 992, 5.788°763 
1876....... 977.233 | 61.911 | 1,089/144 | 5,897,785 

Total...} 9,586,858 | 669,015 | 10,199,868 | $74,569,279 


Rolled Iron.—The total production of all 
kinds of rolled iron in the United States in 
1876 was 1,921,730 net tons, against 1,890,379 
tons in 1875, 1,839,560 tons in 1874, and 1,- 
966,445 tons in 1873. As 1873 was the year 
of greatest production of rolled iron in this 
country, the steady maintenance in each of 
the succeeding years of a production only 
slightly less than that of 1878 shows that the 
rolling mills must have been more actively 
employed than is generally supposed; almost 


as much iron was rolled in 1876 as in 1873.. 
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The probable consumption in the United States 
of ull rolled iron, except rails, was 857,799 
net tons in 1871, 1,054,253 in 1872, 1,157,- 
502 in 1878, 1,140,312 in 1874, 1,116,655 in 
1875, and 1,067,111 in 1876. The produc- 
tion, importation, and probable consumption 
of rails in the United States, from 1867 to 
1876, were as follows: 


ee 

Net tons, Set: oae, Net tone, 

eee 462,108 163,049 625,157 

pi aaa 506,714 260,081 T5ET95 

ISO aces 568,586 818,163 906,749 

Alls ce 620,000 899,158 | 1,019,158 

ou Ree T1788 | ee conor ¢ | 1841,484 

Iron, 881,064 r 

1872, 1,000,000 1 Sted, 14036 | 1,580,850 
ron, 201 

1ST scca0 800,077 | 4 Steel, asoiszi ¢ | 1148,849 

1874... 729,418 | } Steel, rouse | 887695 
Tron 1,942 

18%5....... 792,512 | J steel, résiet |  810,r70 

a eee sven | | Stecl, oset | 879,016 


Bessemer Steel.—In 1876 11 Bessemer steel 
establishments were in operation in the United 
States, of which 5 were in Pennsylvania, 3 
in Illinois, and 1 each in New York, Ohio, 
and Missouri. In the ten years during which 
the Bessemer steel industry of this country 
may properly be said to have had an existence, 
there has been produced a total of 1,163,028 
net tons of steel rails. It has had a slow 
growth until within the last few years, but it 
is now a leading branch of the iron industry 
of the country. In 1876 it consumed one- 
fourth of the total pig-iron product of that 
year, and produced more tons of steel rails 
than the country had produced of iron rails in 
any year prior to 1866. The details of the 
Bessemer steel industry in the United States 
for three years have been as follows: 


DETAILS OF 1874. 1875. 1876. 
PRODUCTION, Net tons. Net tons. Net tons, 
Pig-ironand spiegeleisen | 
converted ......... 2 895,956 589,574 
Ingots produced....... 191,983 875,517 525,996 
Rails produced......... 944 290,863 412,461 


The Bessemer steel produced, which is not 
rolled into rails, is used in various forms as a 
re for wrought-iron, or other kinds of 
steel. 

Steel, other than Bessemer.—In 1876 47 es- 
tablishments made crucible, puddled, blister, 
and open-hearth steel in the United States. 
These establishments were situated in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, and Tennessee. There are also steel 
works in Rhode Island, Georgia, Kentucky, 
and Illinois, but they were not in operation in 
1876. The total production in 1876 was as 
follows: 
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a, | 23a. 
DISTRICTS AND STATES * S52 ai 
Making Steel in 1876, sz ZRSs Es 
34 | 323% Z 
3) a. = 
New England........cs02.... 1,098 6,085 7,183 
New York.....<--cceseonvecs 139 439 
New Jersey.....sesc0 ees 6,806 652 7,458 
Pennsylvania... ....2..seceee 28,217 15,148 | 48,365 
Otoko catereaiaees selene 7 9,558 | 10,258 
Maryland and Tennessee...... 261 475 475 
Pokal is. Sk cesateoak es 39,382 | 381.796 | 71,178 


The production of open-hearth or Siemens- 
Martin steel made but slow progress in this 
country until 1872, when 3,000 net tons were 
produced. The production amounted to 3,500 
tons in 1873, 7,000 in 1874, 9,050 in 1875, and 
21,490 in 1876, the last being the product of 
10 establishments. 

Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel.— 
During the year ended December 31, 1876, 
there were imported into the United States 
iron and steel products aggregating in value 
$10,584,126, against $15,264,181 in 1875, 
$24,578,638 in 1874, $45,764,670 in 1873, 
$61,714,227 in 1872, and $47,919,926 in 1871. 
Tin plate is not included in these figures. 
During the year ended December 31, 1876, 
there were exported iron and steel products 
of domestic manufacture to the value of $15,- 
997,643; 1875, $20,417,685; 1874, $20,458,- 
732; 1873, $16,687,754; 1872, $14,360,-617; 
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and 1871, $15,206,179. The decrease in im- 
ports since 1872 has been very great, but the 
exports have remained substantially the same. 
‘The hopes,” says the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association, ‘‘that have 
been indulged by many persons that this 
country would soon enjoy a large export trade 
in iron and steel products, have not been real- 
ized, and the principal reason why they have 
not been realized is due to the fact that other 
leading iron-producing countries still manufact- 
ure the coarser forms of iron and steel cheaper 
than we do. But there are other forms of 
iron and steel that we could introduce more 
largely than we do into foreign markets in 
successful competition with foreign manufact- 
ures, 

The consumption of American iron has not 
greatly decreased since the beginning of the 
panic of 1878. This fact does not indicate 
even moderate prosperity to the American 
trade during this period, but it is significant 
of the vast quantity of iron and steel which 
this country will always require, even in peri- 
ods of great depression. The following tables 
show the marked decline which has taken place 
in the prices of four leading products of iron 
industry during the past four years, which em- 
brace the period immediately preceding the 
panic of September 19, 1873, and extending to 
the beginning of 1877. The ton quoted is the 
gross ton of 2,240 lbs.: 


NO. 1 ANTHRACITE FOUNDERY PIG-IRON AT ; 
PHILADELPHIA. REFINED BAR-IRON AT PHILADELPHIA, 
MONTHS. 

1878. 1874, 1875. 1876. 1878. 1874. 1875. 1876. 

Per ton. Per ton. Per ton, Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per tcn Per ton. 
UAT... s.nccmeccisdeanseceessee 16 $82 00 $25 66 $23 25 $96 32 $73 92 $62 72 $56 

cent OY Jesecdseteted, avewstes % 00 32 00 26 50 23 94 0S 73 92 60 52 64 
Maroliy 3. acne. Sas iveachGevaepee 48 37 82 00 27 00 23 00 96 32 71 68 62 72 52 64 
April £.. . cncebadocsetteosssapge 47 75 82 00 27 00 22 75 94 08 71 68 62 72 52 64 
BV cccccccckhevnsconpwexiguccese 46 00 81 50 26 00 22 00 94 08 67 20 62 72 52 64 
Sure STA cet Bae eet 45 00 8i 50 26 00 22 00 9184 -| 6720 62 72 52 64 
OOLY. 55 .c cs ca temtiat=aonspauask 43 75 81 50 2600 | 2200 85 12 62 72 62 72 52 64 
AUSUSE +2 cascavectussoterkexs's 48 50 81 00 26 00 22 00 §2 88 - 67 20 60 48 52. 64 
BEDtOMDeP, << ile sncccocscemases 42 50 29 50 25 00 21 75 80 64 67 20 60 48 50 40 
CLOVER. «tio ccs taceso ce ns datree 88 00 29 00 24 00 21 75 76 16 67 20 60 48 50 40 
Wovanihers: {.3se. a0 cc: bane aoe 83 00 26 25 23 15 21 50 73 92 62 72 56 00 50 40 
DONT DON:, 2 oc5 nc sk ds canoe ence 82 50 24 00 23 50 21 25 71 68 62 72 56 00 49 28 

BESSEMER STEEL RAILS AT WORKS. BEST TRON RAILS AT PHILADELPHIA. 

gr 1878 1874. 1875. 1876. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton, Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
OT eS nee ae her $121 00 | $117 50 $71 00 $67 00 $83 33 $66 00 $50 00 $48 50 
Penmaes MES eiuea ce esteieiew ca cate 120 117 50 71 00 65 00 83 00 64 00 50 00 43 00 
MIAGIIISTA cB iS Site cb tlendbucdsuss 122 50 115 00 Ti 00 62 00 83 00 62 00 50 00 42 50 
the nie scence acinea 120 25 98 66 69 00 62 00 82 00 60 00 49 00 42 00 
Wieden hide ods vores cscs sys 120 00 98 33 69 00 62 00 80 00 60 00 49 00 42 00 
DUDE Sus vas Was Ode ccdccciececs 121 75 96 25 69 00 60 00 78 00 60 00 49 00 41 00 
PUG dak sb <p bivewic she ss vacesmennee 121 75 91 00 69 00 59 00 -76 00 €0 00 48 50 41 00 
AUDZUBE.. oc nccecdsecccnccesecess 121 75 25 69 00 59 00 75 00 5S 00 47 00 41 06 
September.... 2.2... -s2e-eee 118 00 78 25 69 00 56 00 75 00 58 00 46 50 40 00 
oly Le PT ET eee Poe PELE 120 00 78 25 67 00 54 00 70 00 55 00 46 00 40 00 
Wovember sd icese0-c vere cosescee 120 00 75 66 66 00 58 00 68 00 52 00 45 50 89 50 
NOE cc cnscapccceegese secs 120 00 7566 |. 6500 52 00 66 00 50 00 43 75 89 00 


In May, 1877, the price of No. 1 anthracite 
foundery pig-iron had still further declined to 
$18.50 in Philadelphia, and the price of refined 
bar-iron in the same market to $44.80. The 


rice of best iron rails had fallen to $87 in 

hiladelphia, and the price of Bessemer rails 
at the works to $48 and $49. These are as 
low prices as the country has ever known. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


The production in recent years of cast or 
pig iron in the various iron-producing coun- 
tries of the world has been as follows: 


Per Cent. 

COUNTRIES, Year, Gross Tons. of Total 
Great Britain. ..62...0.cs006 1875 6,365,462 | 46.52 
United States: . 0.3 6c.0t 6s 1876 1,863,960 | 18.66 
Germany ..cossss csc sces est 1874 :660,2 12.18 
OOvevecccesccyp evs ase 1876 1,449,587 | 10.59 
Belgium 5, cc csiscnscyessss 1875 541,805 8.96 
Austria and Hungary....... 1875 455,227 8.33 
ROSMA SS. cSscaaastece reece 1874 514,497 8.76 
Sweden ss! sicgew sade tte 1875 850,525 2.56 
Dn xemburge sss vcess ve sees 1874 246,054 1.80 
UO Bannan ince ere 1872 26,000 19 
Bains os costowisneiescicns a ces 1872 78,000 58 
OL WEY ers. dé gees tap twee'se 1870 8,975 03 
IM OMAOON sis cave neeaiie braeetaciais 1876 7,500 06 
Shack reperes acsearle 1876 7,500 06 
GADANS «5 segvin ected sede thine) 1874 8,000 04 
Switneriand «6.245 ssestesens 1872 7,500 06 
Turkey in Europe and Asia.| .... 40,000 29 
Australasia, 563%.0605 3. sb oaks sears 10,000 0T 
All other countries.......... 50,000 86 
Tetabi co.cc. dass e see 13,682,750 (100.00 


The total number of Bessemer works and 
converters in Europe at the beginning of 1877 
was as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Works, Con verters, 

Great Britain. x 21 105 
Gerinanyr .. seeck ave cece sae cnnns 19 78 
potters a Se tet ieehacs semateae 8 28 
Amstri8 << sscive scovce vets ccesccs 12 80 
Bmeden ysis ot dears cic d.e cree isve- nert 19 88 
BelMGR i. osc ccereersvsssvscose 2 6 
Mtge Ss i. ons Vacese cclesceees 2 4 
Total csc Wividedscassnaace 83 289 


The annual producing capacity of these works 
is estimated at over 2,000,000 tons. Including 
the 11 establishments and 22 converters in the 
United States, with an annual capacity of 500,- 
000 tons, the total for the world becomes 94 
establishments, and 311 converters, capable of 
producing 2,500,000 tons of steel annually. 

Iron in Brazil_—From its abundance and 
good quality, iron constitutes one of the most 
important elements of the wealth of this Em- 
pire. In some places the ore is found under 
the most favorable conditions. Incalculable 
quantities exist in Minas Geraes, and a large 
part of some of the mountains is composed of 
oligistic, magnetic, and micaceousiron. In the 
northern provinces, as well as in some of the 
others, there are enormous quantities of iron, 
more or less decomposed, in the argillgceous 
deposits which cover the plains and the slopes 
of the hills. In a comprehensive report on 
the condition of the Empire, published in 1876, 
it was asserted that in Brazil there are iron 
mines which, owing to the complete absence 
of pyrites, are incontestably superior to the 
famous mines of Sweden. 


The magnetic ore of Brazil contains 72.5 


per cent. of iron; the oligistic, the martite, 
and the best micaceous, 70 per cent.; the pro- 
portion falling in the inferior qualities as low 
as 25 and 20 per cent. In general the de- 
posits can be easily and economically worked, 
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being for the most part near extensive forests, 
which, when cut down, spring up again in from 
six to ten years, and which, therefore, always 
furnish excellent fuel, near abundant streams 
and falls, which provide immense water-power 
for working machinery. Taking advantage of 
these favorable circumstances, many persons 
have obtained very profitable results from iron 
mining. The most important iron works in 
South America are on the banks of the small 
river Ypanema, one of the affluents of the 
Sorocaba. This establishment possesses valu- 
able resources: ore of excellent quality, car- 
bonate of lime for fluxes, refractory clay for 
building furnaces, sufficient water-power for 
the more important machinery, and very good 
forests, which can furnish a daily supply of 
fifteen metrical tons of charcoal—a quantity 
sufficient to keep the furnace constantly at 
work. By obtaining machinery and some 
skilled workmen from Europe, the Brazilian 
Government is doing its utmost to make this 
establishment a successful one. 

ISMAIL PASHA, the Khedive or Viceroy of 
Egypt, and the most powerful of the Sultan’s 
vassals, was born in 1830. He is the second 
son of Ibrahim Pasha, and grandson of Me- 
hemet Ali. He was educated in Paris, and suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Said Pasha, in 1868. During 
his reign he has introduced great improve- 
ments, and has brought his country to virtual 
independence of Turkey. In 1866 he made the 
beginning of a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment by calling an assembly of the nobility. 
In 1866 he also made an important step toward 
obtaining his independence of Turkey, by re- 
ceiving the sanction of the Sultan to make the 
law of succession hereditary in the direct line 
of Ismail, in accordance with the laws prevail- 
ing among the Christian Powers of Europe, 
and in 1867 the Sultan conferred upon him the 
higher title of Khedive. The opening of the 
Suez Canal, in 1864, although of the utmost im- 
portance to all the nations of Europe, was an 
event which promised to add greatly to the 
resources and the powerof Egypt. The con- 
quests made during his ego by his generals 
in Central Africa, raising Egypt in point of 
territorial extent to the seventh rank among 
the nations of the earth, also tended to give 
him a position which only needed his indepen- 
dence to be recognized in the council of nations. 
It was a matter of wonder that he, of all the 
vassals of Turkey, should not seize the oppor- 
tunity of the Turkish war with Russia to pro- 
claim himself independent, but should even fur- 
nish Turkey with auxiliaries. But he was cer- 
tainly opposed by England in any designs that 
he may have entertained, as England’s interests 
were thought to demand at this time a preser- 
vation of the Turkish Power. The heir-appar- 
ent is the Khedive’s oldest son, Prince Mo- 
hammed Tewfik, born in 1852. 

ITALY,* a kingdom of Southern Europe. 


* Foran account of the movement of population, see AN- 
NUAL OyoLopp14 for 1876. 
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King, in 1877, Victor Emanuel II. Heir-ap- 
parent, Humbert, born March 14, 1844; mar- 
ried April 22, 1868, to Margarita, daughter 
of Prince Ferdinand of Savoy, Duke of Genoa; 
son, Victor Emanuel, Prince of Apulia, born 
November 11, 1869. (Victor Emanuel II. 
died January 9, 1878, and was succeeded by 
his oldest son, Humbert I.) 

A new ministry was formed on December 
26, 1877, composed of the following members: 
A. Depretis, President of the Council of Minis- 
ters and Minister of Foreign Affairs ; M. Crispi, 
Minister of the Interior; M. Magliano, Minister 
of Finance; P. 8. Mancini, Minister of Justice 
and Worship; Lieutenant-General L. Mezzaca- 

0, Minister of War; B. Brin, Minister of the 

avy; M. Coppino, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion; M. Perez, Minister of Public Works; M. 
Bargoni, Minister of the Treasury. 

The following table gives the area of the 
larger territorial divisions (compartimenti), with 
the population, male and female, of each, ac- 
cording to the census of 1871, and the total 
population at the close of 1876, according to 
an official calculation : 


TERRITORIAL | Square | _7NHABIFANTS, 1871. a, 
wat EaONe, —_ Male. Female. | of 1876. 
Piedmont...... 11,806 1,450,357 | 1,449,207 | 8,027,596 
IeUTIs ...w veo 2,056 419,919 423,893 874,616 
Lombardy.. 9,085 | 1,755,545 | 1.705.279 | 8,599,527 

Venetia... 9,060 | 1,884,864 | 1,308, 769, 
Emilia........ 7,921 1,078,686 | 4,035,142 2,174,579 
Umbria....... 8,720 282,574 267,027 567,131 
The Marches.. 8,746 449, 465,871 936,185 
Tuscany ...... 9,287 | 1,096,652 | 1,045,878 2,192,292 
Rome, ¢...s05 2 4,601 4 887, 841,140 
The Abruzzo 
and Molise.. 6,677 625,54 657,485 | 1,815,197 
Campania... 6,942 | 1,866,557 | 1,888,085 | 2.884.982 
Apulia.......- 8.539 | 708514 | ‘712.378 | 1.499.218 
Basilicata...... 4,122 249,220 261,328 522,772 
Calabria....... 6,663 | 593,829 612,473 | 1,240,772 
Sicily ......... 11,291 | 1,284,581 | 1,299,568 | 2°786,545 
Sardinia,...... 9,399 827,078 809,587 658,479 
TOL cess 114,415 [18,472,262 |18,828,892 | 27,769,475 


In the budget for 1877 the revenue and ex- 
penditures were estimated as follows: 


ORDINARY REVENUE. 


Ae TeanG-tex.. 0's ccincccice's ccc $ 
B-ENCOMG-tAX. <ocs0s05s00 08% 
8. Duty on grinding 
4. Mutation-tax, .......0.sscccaes. 
Be ORISEOLION, wise cacic sab os ccveuce ce aie 8,200, 
BOMB MUN cits's 2 aie's Geo aivisec succaueeewecenen 106,000, 
7. Consumption duties (octroi)............ 4. 69,634,757 
OOD MIL MALE 5 5c ciac cas cines cave clanoies 171,484,891 
ME MM Ure kh sca ss bicse bs adltesavecavcses 5,100,000 
10. Miscellaneous dues ...................008 17,576,148 
11. Postal department, state railroads and tele- 
MMe Na eG ss am siseicis micisiem acs aahecees 71,682,776 
PD SAMCHIRMIEAL FOOOITION . «ce evcccercecccccses 7,127,479 
13. Receipts from state property and state as- 
BORE eee ee Rs Suid pee Sen cH st015 55 sles oe & 74,749,436 
14. Returns of payment and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts......... BEd saeescetveey ERP Are ee 87,965,955 
Total ordinary revenue...............4+. 1,270,777,014 


The extraordinary receipts athounted to 94,- 
222,585 lire, and the special revenue from the 
ecclesiastical property to 33,410,000 lire, mak- 
ing the total revenue 1,398,409,599 lire. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Ordinary Extraordinary, 
1. Ministry of Finance....... 875,857,827 21 864 
2. Ministry of Justice and i 1568, 
Public Worship......... | 27,804,752 829, 
8. Ministry of Foreign Affairs: 5,891,881 174,856 
4, Ministry of Public Instruc- 
BOR ss sh ecaricsckcceeiess 21,271,987 778,824 
5. Ministry of Interior.......! 52,7 8,301,820 
6. Ministry of Public Works. | 50,061,418 905, 
7. Ministry of War.......... | 170,246,168 25,428,000 
8. Ministry of the Navy.....| 40,489,778 1,191,000 
9, Ministry of Agriculture,’ 
Commerce, and Industry.; 9,761,518 855,705 
SOM. oo. pcnttvacs | 1,258,589,135 | 187,018,068 


The aggregate of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expenditures amounted to 1,390,607,203 
lire, leaving a surplus of 7,802,896 lire. 

The total debt of the kingdom amounted, in 
1875, to a nominal capital of 9,883,589,226 lire. 

The value of the different articles of import 
and export in 1876 was as follows, the transit 
trade being included in both the imports and 
exports (in lire): 


ARTICLES. Imports Exports. 
GOTAIN Gees ceen cece canceeecacas 
ptioba gs AVULS. citi sGss us hese 
Colonial goods.... 
"TODSOOO sss osede ce cokes coms ces 84,000,000 
Wine; beer, ale, 6t0 02... ..o550sn 14,000,000! 28,000,000 
Animals and animal provisions...} 78,000, 90,000,000 
1. Articles of food......... 849,000,000} 267,000,000 
MUG An ciaic'cas once osha Satecesiens 49,000,000 5,000,000 
OTOR “ObOes5% ose cewsscssieessces 6,000,000} 55,090,000 
IOUHIBSERW ct once tc tobsts sh aes ces 000,000 7,000,000 
Hair, hides, and leather.......... 51,000,000} 10,000,000 
Spinning materials....... ...... 000,000) 440,000,000 
ood and carving materials..... 000,000} 16,000,000 
2. Raw materials.......... 442,000,000} 583,000,000 
Glass and pottery ware.......... 17,000,000 5,000,000 
(Opened erate 70,000,000] 58,000,000 
Woven goods and articles of cloth- | 
BE ee Sace oS ht. = wads ast k 207,000,000} 28,000,000 
Manufactures of different kinds..| 115,000,000} 129,000,000 
Paper, books, etc.............00 8,000,000 5,000,000 
8. Manufactured goods....| 417,000,000} 225,000,000 
MONO. 2 Sot cares steer entecneet 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Drugs and chemical products.... 45,000, 49,000,000 
Resin, fats, and oils.............. 56,000,000) 184,000, 
4, Miscellaneous goods....} 102,000,000} 184,000,000 
5. Precious metals........ 20,000,000 8,000,000 
POC . 35a coals bch Fee ++} 1,880,000,000) 1,217,000,000 


The commercial value of the imports to and 
exports from the different countries in 1875 
was as follows (in lire): 


COUNTRIES. | Imports. Exports. 
WO hid eedapnd cisds Wo ve deh aac | 369,800,000} 892,600,000 
RONG . ne o.5hcs dc tak esanneae 297,700,000} 140,100,000 
Austro-Hungary...........-000. 34,600, 191,600,000 
Switzerland.............06. e.--.] 86,000,000] 108,800, 

AG cs selinhiicons Cetin hs 1 Opee%s 46,400,000} 24,700,000 
United States. cscs tines os on 43,000,000} 29,100,000 
GernanPe. Lis 5. KUT ese os es 87,300,000 600,000 
South American Republics...... Fs 100, 46,700,000 

GY. cn pcatin tees bee eewens oe 80,400,000} 13,200,000 
Other countries........ SARA 90,000,000 800, 

Tatel ucecchahmacsesnad cas 1,215,300,000) 1,033,700,000 
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The movement of shipping in 1875 is exhibited by the following table: 
TOTAL. LADEN. STEAMERS. 
VOYAGES. 
Vessels, Tons, Vessels, Tons. Vessels, Tons, 
ENTERED. 
1. Long voyage: 
Thali od Se etc ate 10495 1,278,186 9,069 1,104,681 178 409,878 
Poralgns;¢. 20s icescssascesscmsee 6,288 2,560,207 5,589 2,410,354 2,786 1,985,162 
Total long voyage...........| 16,788 8,833,343 14,608 8,514,985 8,514 2,395,035 
2. Short voyage : 
TtAHAT. 53. cars yotexcdecanewenes 97,720 7,018,484 71,876 5,940,585 18,548 4,281,220 
Worelgassckcc se ccncsctas copvcces 8,492 1,783,289 2,864 1,631,857 2,487 1,591,821 
Total short voyage.......... 101,212 8,801,778 74,740 7,572,442 16,085 5,822,541 
OB, oop sac one eebet ners ee| 117,995 12,685,116 89,848 11,087,427 19,549 8,217,576 
CLEARED. 
L, Bong Voyadees.s<ss2hsseccentones 18,186 4,251,259 18,574 8,805,125 8,706 2,495,878 
®; Bhort VOVEEEL. ss.ccees anes o> nsesex 98,446 8,453,964 72,302 7,211,614 15,834 5,738,452 
En Terr 116,682 12,705,216 85,876 | 10,516,789 19,540 8,284,825 
The movement of the special foreign trade, The railroad statistics are as follows: 
from 1871 to 1876, was as follows: YEARS. ererarey 
seni ten oe Raeoe ae te cee 18% PO isle Si Steen Cay eh vine Ren, 7,704 
ee ae FT Lae EAT Pee oR RR IEE ete 87 
ports Exports Imports. Exports. 
1871...| 830,100,000] _756,600,000| _963,700,000| 1,085,500,000 + Lhe gross receipts of the railroads in 1875 
182... pret 1,185 600,000 Lee pepon 1,167,200,000 were 114,819,287 lire. The costs of construc- 
eee 1} .) .) ? ) :) ,000 j 
ist4....| 1'281°700'000} 1:088'400'000] 1'805,000-000| "gssiso0,000 tion up to December 81, 1874, were, for the 
1875...| '985,500,000) 1,038,700,000| 1,215,400,000) 1,084,000,000 government roads, 452,341,146 lire; for the 
ABTGS: ol oces teers val semen cctece 1,829,500,000) 1,216,900,000 private roads, 1,849,709,635 lire; together, 


The commercial navy was composed as fol- 
lows, at the close of 1876: 


CLASS, Vessels.| Tons. 
1. Registered vessels (long- Sailin 1s. | 10,908/ 1,020.48 

8 

voyage, short-vo and t vives. Dcbsprasgeatel Faber icky 
fishing vessels) ts ane Steamers...... 142} 57,881 

2. Coast and port service ..... ........000- 9,048) (?) 
OB Pimbing WAKES. oh. sccccesccstic ose sess 18,936} 48,785 
TB aos oot cae aninsc's so stescossmenic ses 84,024 1,127,154 


~The strength of the Italian Army on Septem- 
ber 30, 1876, was as follows: 


Infantry of the line... 230,998 ) Stud depots......... 214 
Military districts... .. 211,184 | Disciplinary compa- 
Companies oftheAlps 7,232] nies............... 542 
Bersaglieri.......... 89,319 | Penal institutions.... 1,827 
ORVOGRG nce veers cs ,445 | Officers in service.... 11,166 
YN Ber ier 57,571 | Other officers........ 2,088 
Engineers,.......... 10,211 —- 
Gendarmes (Carbi- 1. Standing army.... 628,804 
ROGUE): cs cdieccuee ss 19,706 | 2. Provincial militia. 270,973 
Military schools...... 4,331 | 8. Officers of reserve. 1,928 
Sanitary companies.. 8,705 = 
Weteraan, 5s:00..00 550% 1,81 TOM is acecicee 901,700 


The Navy was composed as follows in 1876: 


NAVY. No. Guns. Tons. Horve- 
power 
Men-of- War: 
Iron-clads ......... 18 132 97,542 | 58,881 
Screw-steamers.... 19 117 22,216 | 17,070 
Wheel-steamers....! 10 46 10,186 } 7,186 
Total men-of-war..... 47 295 | 129,944 | 88,187 
Transports: 
Screw-steamers.... 13 44 16,457 9,072 
Wheel-steamers.... 6 we 944 854 
Total transports ..... 19 44 17,401 9,926 
OU BEV Yo. cceatecs 66 889 147,845 | 93,068 


2,302,050,781 lire. 

The number of post-offices in 1875 were 
8,010; of letters sent, 115,489,027; of postal- 
cards, 9,899,070; of printed matter, 113,849,- 
588; of valuable letters, 4,374,716; of insured 
letters, 80,388, having a value of 25,413,338 
lire; and of post money-orders, 3,589,346, 
having a value of 416,985,156 lire. 

The length of telegraph-lines in 1876 was 
22,349 kilometres; of wires in 1875, 75,449; 
of submarine cables in 1875, 178 kilometres; 
and of stations in 1876, 1,778. The number 
of dispatches in 1875 was 5,347,500; of which 
5,037,490 were private dispatches, 171,947 offi- 
cial dispatches, and 138,133 service dispatches. 

According to a report to the Department of 
State, at Washington, from the United States 
Consul at Rome, the number of emigrants from 
Italy in 1876 was 19,783 ; of whom 10,759 were 
men, 4,598 women, and the remainder children 
under 14 years of age. Of the whole number 
13,476 went to South America, 2,559 to France, 
and 824 to the United States. Besides the 
emigrants, 89,024 persons left the country, who 
expected to return within a year. Of these, 
81,994 went to France, 20,092 to Austria, 18,- 
030 to Switzerland, 4,718 to South America, 
and 600 to the United States. 

The Chambers met on January 15th. On the 
following day, Deputy Corte of the Left inter- 
rogated the Minister of the Interior with regard 
to certain repressive measures taken against the 
Gazzetta @ Italia, which led to a very violent 
discussion between the minister Nicotera and 
the friends of the former minister, Count Oan- 
telli, whom Signor Nicotera accused of having 
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aided the Gazzetta from public funds. On Jan- 
uary 24th, the Chamber of Deputies adopted a 
law imposing severe penalties on priests abus- 
ing their powers to attack the Government and 
the laws. During the debate, the Minister of 
Worship and Justice declared that the law con- 
cerning the Papal guarantees was a solemn and 
unassailable pledge given to the Catholic world 
of the Pope’s complete independence in the ex- 
ercise of his spiritual power. Italy ought to re- 
gard the maintenance of this law as a question 
of honor and of loyalty toward Europe. He 
was determined to respect the law, and would 
not allow the political friends of the ministry 
to entertain any illusions in this respect. On 
March 34, a law was passed by a large majority, 
prohibiting certain i orig Government 
from becoming members of the- Chamber of 
Deputies. On March 27th, Signor Depretis, 
the Minister of Finance, made his financial 
statement in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
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budget for 1877 shows a surplus of about 
12,000,000 lire, and the minister said the expen- 
diture must remain within the limits prescribed 
by that result. With regard to the construc- 
tion of new lines of railways, Signor Depretis 
maintained that the funds required must be 
provided either through guarantees upon the 
earnings, or an appropriation of rente, the 
amount of which, however, should not exceed 
50,000,000 or 60,000,000 lire annually. In ref- 
erence to the Basle Railway Convention, the 
Government was engaged in liquidating the 
accounts with the company. Signor Depretis 
hoped to bring in a bill this session relative to 
the management of the.railways. 
to the improvement effected in the state of the 
budget, and said the Government intended in- 
troducing administrative reforms without dis- 
turbing the equilibrium which had been at- 
tained. He announced the presentation of bills 
for the gradual extinction of the forced paper 
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currency, the conversion of the landed property 
of confraternities and parishes, the imposition 
of a tax upon the manufacture of home-made 
sugar, and the introduction of changes in the 
customs tariff. Alluding to the treaties of 
commerce, Signor Depretis said: ‘‘I hope that 
the moderation and equity of our demands will 
be appreciated, and that a conclusion will be 
arrived at. I cannot consent to long prolonga- 
tion of the old treaties, and I shall remain un- 
shakable in my resolution to exact parity of 
treatment.” Finally, the ministry presented 
bills for creating a ministry of the Treasury, and 
making other administrative changes, as well 
as for limiting the circulation of paper money, 
and establishing a sinking fund of 20,000,000 
lire. The Chamber subsequently adjourned for 
the Easter recess until the 9th of April. The 
Italian Green-book on the Eastern Question 
was presented on April 9th to the diplomatic 
corps, and on the 10th to Parliament. It con- 
tained 510 documents, ranging between the 
dates of July 17, 1875, to February 10, 1877, 
none of which, however, were said to be of 
any importance. Anumber of documents were 
afterward added, which showed that Italy had 
suggested the well-known voluntary declara- 
tion of Russia, when the Protocol was in dan- 
ger through the opposition of Great Britain. 
On April 23d, the Chamber of Deputies were 
occupied with the con- 
sideration of the course 
pursued by the Gov- 
ernment on the East- 
ern Question. Signor 
Visconti Venosta asked 
to be informed by the 
Minister’ of Foreign 
Affairs what degree of 
truth there was in cur- 
rent reports that Italy 
had entered into an 
undertaking with one 
more than with an-- 
other of the guaran- 
teeing Powers. He did 
not ask for any declara- 
tions which might im- 
pede liberty of action 
in future eventualities, 
but he wished to be as- 
sured that Italy would 
maintain a strict neu- 
trality; that she would 
do nothing to create 
doubts as to her inten- 
tions; that she did not 
intend to increase her 
armaments so as to 
arouse the distrust of other Powers. Signor 
Musolina, a member of the Left, declared him- 
self a greater Turk than the Sultan. He de- 
nied the right of Europe to intermeddle in the 
internal affairs of Turkey. He asserted that 
Turkey had fulfilled all her promises of reform, 
and censured the Government for not having 
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formed a European coalition against: Russia. 
Italy, he affirmed, could take the initiative by 
resolving the Eastern Question in a moment, 
and if war broke out the Turkish blood would 
be on their heads. The atrocities in Bulgaria 
and the insurrections in the Slav Provinces, he 
said, were the work of Russian agents and the 
result of Russian machinations, and he laid 
upon the table a large bundle of documents in 
proof of his assertions. 

The Duke of Colonna da Cesaro asked if any 
interchange of ideas had been made between 
the Powers to secure the neutrality of Rouma- 
nia. He said additional precautions would be 
necessary to protect Italians and Italian inter- 
ests, for if war broke out it would be a religious 
war. From an examination of a green-book, 
together with a blue-book, he approved the 
policy of the Government as that of a liberal 
nation interested in the condition of oppressed 
peoples, but, at the same time, maintaining its 
treaty obligations and its desire for peace. He 
maintained that Italy had been active and im- 
partial, and had not sided either with Turkey 
or with Russia. He trusted to hear his words 
confirmed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and a declaration from him of his intention to 
observe the most strict neutrality until the in- 
terests of the nation might require a different 
course. Replies were made to the different 
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speakers both by the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the President of the Oouncil. They 
declared in the most formal manner that Italy 
had emerged from the lengthy negotiation upon 
the Eastern Question free from any ties whatso- 
ever, and on the best terms with all the Pow- 
ers indiscriminately. The ministers declared 
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themselves ready to resume, when circum- 
stances might permit, the work of pacification, 
and were resolved to maintain the independence 
and neutral character of their policy, always 
provided that the essential interests of their 
country were not engaged. Replying particu- 
larly to the question, whether Italy intended 
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to make any military preparations, the minis- 
ters replied that the necessity of anything of 
the kind was altogether foreign to their anti- 
cipations ; but should the interests of the coun- 
try call for such preparations, Parliament should 
first be consulted. Signor Depretis concluded 
by saying that Italy deplored the calamity of 
war, but felt secure in her own loyalty, in her 
King, and in the valor of her army. 

The Clerical Abuses bill was rejected by the 
Senate, on May 7th, by a vote of 105 to 92. 
This vote took every one by surprise, as the 
separate articles of the bill had been previously 
adopted, with the exception of the first, which 
was amended by Signori Cadorna and Lamper- 
tico, and was then adopted. The bill had been 
warmly recommended by Signor Sella, the 
leader of the Right, and when it was defeated, 
he resigned his leadership. It may seem rather 
strange that the chief of the opposition should 
resign in consequence of a vote given against 
the ministry, while the Minister of Grace and 
Justice, who brought the bill forward, retained 
his portfolio. But the measures rejected by 
the Senate on this occasion were voted by it as 
a part of the penal code still in operation, and 
were framed by the former Government, which, 
when in office, conceived the necessity for this 
law. A majority of that party now opposed it 
when brought forward separately by its suc- 
eessors. On May 23d, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs stated in the Chamber of Deputies that 
the Government would scrupulously observe 
the law guaranteeing the Pope’s liverty. In 


reply to an interpellation on the change of 
policy in France in regard to Italy, the minister 
stated that it was clear from the declarations 
of the French Government that the cordial and 
friendly relations between the two nations re- 
mained unaltered, and that it was neither prob- 
able nor possible that France would let herself 
be led into acting against 
the safety of the coun- 
try, to the formation of 
which she had so much 
contributed. Signor De- 
pretis confirmed Signor 
Melegari’s statement, re- 
gretting that an inter- 
pellation, fraught with 
so much inconvenience 
and possibility of misun- 
derstanding, had been 
made. The Chamber of 
Deputies adjourned on 
June 15th, and the Sen- 
ate shortly after. 

In November, the Min- 
ister of Public Works, 
Signor Zanardelli, ten- 
dered his resignation to 
the King, by whom it 
was immediately accept- 
ed. His portfolio re- 
mained provisionally in 
the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Council, Signor Depretis, who 
was also Minister of Finance. The imme- 
diate and ostensible cause of this division in 
the ministerial council was the convention 
with the railway companies. The Govern- 
ment, which wished to rescind its contracts 
with the three existing companies, was limited 
in its operations by parliamentary votes, for- 
bidding the railways either being placed under 
state management or being intrusted to foreign 
companies. The only capitalists in the country 
who would or could take charge of so vast an 
enterprise were the same men to whom the 
tobacco monopoly had been already farmed 
out. Signor Zanardelli, at that time in oppo- 
sition, had stubbornly opposed the tobacco 
convention, and harbored an invisible antipathy 
to those capitalists, whom he announced as the 
“vampires of the state.” He, therefore, ob- 
jected to the new railway convention at every 
step of the negotiations, and although he seemed 
from time to time to yield to the pressure of 
his colleagues, he remained to the end a man 
convinced against his will, and was placed in 
the alternative either of a break-up of the 
whole cabinet or of his own retirement. 

The Chambers met again on November 22d. 
On November 28th, the Chamber of Deputies 
adopted, by a large majority, the clause in the 
penal code then under discussion, abolishing 
capital punishment. On December 14th, a de- 
bate occurred on the liberty and secrecy of 
private telegrams, which led to a vote of con- 
fidence in the Government being proposed, 
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which was carried by 184 to 162 votes. Never- 
theless, in the sitting on December 16th, Signor 
Depretis announced that, in consequence of the 
present position of parties, the ministers had 
tendered their resignation to the King, who had 
accepted them, and that Signor Depretis had 
been charged with the formation of a new cabi- 
net. On December 28th, the King announced 
the following cabinet to the Senate: Depretis, 
President of the Council of Ministers and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; Crispi, Minister of the 
Interior; Magliano, Minister of Finance ; Man- 
cini, Minister of Justice and Worship; Mezza- 
capo, Minister of War; Brin, Minister of the 
Navy; Coppino, Minister of Education; Perez, 
Minister of Public Works; Bargoni, Minister 
ofthe Treasury. The Chamber was prorogued 
on December 19th, and the Senate adjourned 
on December 29th. 

The Minister of the Interior, Signor Nico- 


tera, was engaged in a bitter quarrel with the 
opposition during 1877. On November 2, 
1876, three days before the election for depu- 
ties, the Gazzetta d'Italia published an article 
entitled, ‘‘The Hero of Sapri,” the autobiog- 
raphy of Giovanni Nicotera. In this article it 
gave a documentary history of the rising of 
Sapri in 1857, and the trial of the participants 
in it, all the records of the trial being signed 
by Nicotera himself. From this article it ap- 
peared that Nicotera, who had taken part in 
this rising, betrayed his confederates, and, 
while professing to be a Republican, assumed 
the title of Baron, without having any right to 
it. In consequence of this article, Nicotera 
sued the proprietors of the paper for libel. 
During the trial, however, a large number of 
damaging facts were produced against the min- 
ister, and the general result was so unfavorable 
to him, that the state-attorney did not uphold 
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the charge in its original form, but asked for a 
comparatively mild sentence. On January 
25th, the trial came to an end, and the proprie- 
tors of the paper were sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, to pay a fine of 500 lire, 
and the expenses of the plaintiff. 

A numismatic discovery, unparalleled in ex- 
tent, was made near Veronain January. Two 
large amphore were found, containing no less 
than two quintals, or about 600 English pounds 
weight, of coins of the Emperor Gallienus, and 
his successors within the 100 years following his 
reign. The number of coins was estimated at 
between 50,000 and 55,000. Of those of the 
Emperor Probus, there were more than 4,000. 
The majority were of bronze, but there were 
some of silver and others of bronze silvered. 


They were all in the finest state of preserva- 
tion, and, with the exception of those of Gal- 
lienus, which were a little worn, they were so 
fresh from the mint as to make it evident they 
were never put into circulation. The discovery 
was considered of sufficient importance for the 
Minister of Public Instruction to dispatch Si- 
gnor Pigorini specially to Verona to Sion upon 
it. All the finest examples were to be placed 
in the Museum of Verona, and the remainder 
either exchanged in sets with other museums 
or sold, as might be decided upon. 

On June 3d, the 50th anniversary of the 
Episcopal consecration of Pius IX., and the 80th 
of the promulgation of the Italian Constitution, 
were celebrated with all possible solemnity 
both at the Quirinal and at the Vatican. 
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JAPAN, an Empire in Eastern Asia. The 
appellation by which the Emperor is generally 
known in foreign countries is the ancient title 
of Mikado, or the Venerable. The present Mi- 
kado, Muts-Hito, was born at Yedo, September 
22, 1852; succeeded his father, Komei-Tenno, 
1867; married December 28, 1868, to Prin- 
cess Haruko, born April 17, 1850, daughter 
of Prince Itchidgo. The first child of the Em- 
peror was born in 1873, but died soon after. 
There is no regular law of succession, and in case 
of the death of the Emperor without leaving is- 
sue, his successor must be chosen from the Kat- 
zura, Arisugawa, Fushimi, or Kannin families. 
At the head of the Government is a Council 
of State, of which Sandjo is the first president, 
and Iwakura the second. The other members 
are the ministers. The ministry was composed 
as follows, in 1877: Foreign Affairs, Terashi- 
ma; War, Yamagata; Navy, vacant; Interior, 
Okubo; Finances, Okuma; Justice, Ogi; Edu- 
cation, vacant; Public Works, Ito; Imperial 
House, Tokudaidjin. 

The following table gives the area of the 
several islands, according to an official calcula- 
tion made in 1877, and the population in 1874: 


Area in Total 
ISLANDS. [gacare Miles,| Males. Females. | population. 
Niphon........ 86,809 12,898,025) 12,580,809) 25,478,834 
Kinshin Se eeede 14,963 aero 44 2,457,269} 4,986,613 
Shikoku........| 7,089 |. 1,280,962! 1,208,576) 2,484,588 
sar Lee rer 
Sado.........| 1,002 183,807} 178870} 862,177 
Yesso incl. of : ii ed 
the Kuriles..} 36,009 73,572 70,497 144,069 
Total... 145,822 | 16,965,710) 16,490,521] 83,456,231 
RAMEN cee we 2,630 83,604 83,469 167,078 
Total Japan| 148.452 | 17,049,814! 16,573,990) 83,623,304 
Saghalien*,....) ...... 1,207 1,167 2,374 
"ROGAL 1904.,\\.- Sages 17,050,521! 16,575,157) 33,625,678 
Ww TAS Oa Actes 16,891,729} 16,408,946 83,300,675 


The budget for 1876-77 was as follows (val- 
ue in yens, one yen equal to the American 
trade dollar) : . 


CS Be a ee saepee eeeee 46,556,748 
2. Taxon alcoholic liquors....0.......... seeee 373,859 
8. Mining-dues, stamp-dues, patent-dues, post- i 
age-stamps, etc..... Path a a.cge ope leeab ann te 2,523,774 
We IBM UAB oS 5 ote Sere bs'eicecaceics cies seve 1,762, 
DIONE Tra ie wo ba do eet soddcu vs evlecetrcece 292,489 
GPP ODaNRO REE anlar cke C1 Shri ccs, cevepiqeces 589,948 
Tribute of the Lin-Kiu Islands.............. 84,925 
8. Taxes on the products of the Northern proy- 
HIG SIG 8 SLR bee abled WW tate sb eccedsee 870,592 
9. Receipts from mines, ...... 2.00 .nssceeeeeees 1,212,825 
10. IEORUR: acoso ca $e.es ena ° awae 692,967 
11. Telegraphs.¥.i. Soo Poa berosveengs'e coe 63, 
12. Receipts from various manufactures, etc.... 885,710 
1S. Mint. «5. che caues2 apenas eye ss soenneas ice 70.800 
14. Public lands, ........2c0e.-- pass srseceonsece 962.254 
15. Miscellaneous receipts............2..eeeeeee 1,026,849 
16. From sums due to the Government. ......... 1,825,496 
TORS, 5 seov nd cae sos otbSice 5950s s 62,995,643 


* Saghslien was ceded to Russia in 1875. 


1 
AOMTILMIBS P5254 Soy cene ss cat ace ease teeceeee 
8. Pensions and indemnification of the deposed 
WEIDNER co Shea ae cs how eet are eeees 17,517,453 
4. For the Shinto and Buddhist Temples....... 
Bs Cound] Of. State... peccsssinsccscesecs es 
6. Senate and Provincial Assemblies. . 
i Ministry of Foreign Affairs......... 
9 
10 
11 
12 


the Interior: ........... 
af MINANCGA; sas once ces ceesls we 
vas URE, ccccrcasicnn os wotnismeniee Soto 


15, % MURR a set cea tind aciwincee eee ete 
16. os the Imperial House.............. 
FCS COMME eos cee econ esteem oaate ac ec eee 


22. Public buildings, canals, etc 
23. Embassadors and consuls................00- 548,300 
24, For the poor, and the promotion of industry... 500,000 


DS? MCAENOGUBY .o.355 bce e5 8 cae Goce cons bee es 559,051 
26. Unforeseen expenseS...........ce2eceeeeeee 1,380,600 
Total expenditure..........ecee-.ee00-. 62,998,847 
SUIPNIGi sc cotcecereclsesevescvesteccscas 2,296 


The public debt on July 1, 1876, was as fol- 
lows: 
1. Home debt: 


Bearing interest at 4 cent... 11,801,750 
“ “ 6 oe cent... 22385504 $0,682,150 
“ “ 8 per cent... 16,641,850 
“ no interest... :... idee Qucencnes 10,032,720 
Paper MONEY .....ceececceveevcceceeveeee 94,054,781 
Total home debt..........6+5 Sept 184,769,601 
: Doutne ere tat 9 t 2,928,000 
teres TP CONE... cee eesese 
“ ns a bxtent ccs ce 11,227,123 
Total foreign debt..........-0...e0ee 14,155,123 
Titel GOs. os. Satvicwecsce one eeevee 148,924,724 


The Army comprises 14 brigades or 12 
regiments infantry, 8 regiments cavalry, 18 
battalions artillery, 10 battalions engineers, 6 
companies commissary troops, 9 companies 
marine artillery.. The strength of the army on 
a peace footing is 31,680, and on a war footing 
46,350. The Navy comprises 12 vessels of 2,350 
horse-power each, with 51 guns, and is manned 
by 1,200 men, inclusive of 171 officers. 

The foreign commerce in the years 1873-"75 
was as follows (value in yens): : 


YEARS. Imports. Exports, | Tota! Com- 
WBA Ht 27,444,065 | 20,660,995 | 48,105,060 
Ueno iar eey 31'908 680 20,001,685 | 44,225,265 
TAU, cas casanttg 29,467,065. | 18,014,890 | 49,481,955 

An official report on the foreign trade of 


Japan, in 1876, stated that, in comparison with 
1875, the value of the imports had decreased 
$5,379,552, while the value of the exports had 
increased $9,654,576. The classes of goods 
which showed the greatest decrease among the 
imports are the “ Foreign Mixed Goods,” and 
cotton and woolen manufactures, the former 
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over $3,000,000, and the latter over $1,000,000, 
The export of raw silk received a consider- 
able impetus through the partial failure of the 
silk crop in France and Italy in 1876. The 
export of tea decreased from $7,792,244 in 
1874 to $5,427,218 in 1876. The tonnage of 
foreign vessels in the Japanese ports showed 
a decrease of 270,996. tons in 1876. The ton- 
nage of American vessels showed a consider- 
able decrease, as the line of steamers between 
Yokohama and Shanghai sailed under the 
Japanese flag instead of under the American, 
as formerly. Exclusive of this line, however, 
the American tonnage showed an increase of 
9,000 tons. The number of foreign residents 
increased 90, while the number of firms de- 
creased 86. The number of foreign residents 
and firms, in 1875 and 1876, belonging to each 
nationality is shown in the following table: 


1875. 1876. 
MAEIONAL Residents. Firms, Residents. Firms. 
English............| 1,282 | 109 | 1,042 80 
American........06 853 30 410 84 
German. as 279 4B 274 8T 
Bronah 3. 3..0c005500 254 42 286 42 
Dutch 142 12 126 
Others. 273 21 835 21 
Totals aceve acs 2,588 257 2,673 221 


The number of foreign residents and firms in 
each of the five open ports and in Yedo (now 
called Tokio), in 1876, was as follows: 


PORTS. Residents. Firms 

NGHORAUME cs cccoyacacasccdsvecmasces 1,521 158 
Hiogo and Oaakers cic ccesiacsacsccccsas 43 
N Walshe. cd ie veccatesicecctess des 229 10 
BaBOdates og ogsdecicsdsacrevaisetcccnes 27 2 
Niigata.. 21 2 
EOUO ds cocinciecanapseneterssesaaweensice 486 6 
TOR. < ga dattionssteasdssnceausee 2,673 221 


The aggregate length of the railroads in op- 
eration is 105 kilometres. There are three 
lines: Tokio & Yokohama, Hiogo & Ozaka, 
and Ozaka & Kioto. The six lines of electric 
telegraph have an aggregate length of 2,832 
kilometres. The number of dispatches sent 
in 1874 was 396,289. The number of post- 
offices in 1876 was 3,691; the number of let- 
ters forwarded, 20,145,645; the number of 
postal-cards, 4,020,957; the number of free 
letters, 644,265; the number of newspapers, 
5,122,456 ; of samples of merchandise, books, 
etc., 229,291. 

The events of past years, in Japan, seemed 
to indicate a reaction among the people against 
the progressive policy of the Government, 
which, in 1877, assumed the aspect of a for- 
midable insurrection. A movement of this 
kind had been anticipated for some time by 
native statesmen and resident foreign diplo- 
matists, on account of the rapid and extraordi- 
nary conformation of the ancient institutions of 
the country to an extreme pattern of modern 
civilization. Risings of a more or less danger- 
ous character had occurred from time to time, 
but through the vigorous ineasures of the Gov- 
ernment they were always suppressed shortly 
after their inception. In the beginning of 1877 
a revolution broke out in the southern prov- 
inces of the Empire, not among the people 
generally, but among the classes of whom the 
Samurai, or former armed retainers of the Sat- 
suma clan, were the leaders. The outbreak 
was based upon the discontent among the rem- 
nant of the landholders and others belonging 
to the exploded system of feudal tenures, who 
received pensions pro rata from the national 
Treasury on yielding up their lands and privi- 
leges to the Central Government. So far this 
arrangement was fairly successful, but it so 
drained the Exchequer of means as to check the 
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financial progress of the state; and the pen- 
sions were capitalized, the principal to be paid 
off in June, 1877; the money to be raised chief- 
ly by foreign loans, part of which was obtained 
through the London Stock Exchange. As the 


time drew near toward the settlement, it was 
calculated that the amount of funds which 
would come into the hands of the privileged 
classes, at an approximate estimate, would be 
equivalent to £6,500,000. Instead of paying 
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the recipients in full at the time named, as ori- 
ginally intended, a new arrangement, so as to 
spread the disbursements over several years, 
and into national investments, was proposed 
by Iwakura—well known as chief of the mis- 
sion to Europe some years ago. He suggested 
that one-half of this amount be invested in the 
establishment of a bank, to be conducted on 
the most approved foreign system ; £2,500,000 
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be made a Government loan at liberal interest, 
and the remainder be employed in the estab- 
lishment of useful manufactures by machinery. 
This proposition, although sanctioned by his 
colleagues in the administration, was opposed 
in the Assembly of Nobles not only by the in- 
ferior ex-daimios, but by some of the most in- 
fluential in the state, whose kinsmen held im- 
portant positions in the army and navy, as well 
asin the civil service. The leader among these 
malcontents was Shimadzo Saburo, father of 
the ex-Daimio of Satsuma, and recognized chief 
of that powerful clan, occupying the district 
or Ken of Kagoshima, at the southwestern 
extremity of Kiushiu, one of the smaller Jap- 
anese islands. It was here that the outbreak 
began. Early in February an armed party of 
Satsuma men seized a Government steamer, 
and a quantity of gunpowder which was loaded 
at Kagoshima. The rebels proceeded thence 
northward, gaining considerable additions to 
their ranks as they went. Kumamoto, a large 
fortified town on the west coast of the province 
of Higo, was taken and held for some time; 
but after severe fighting, in which there was 
great loss of life on both sides, the rebel troops 
were forced to evacuate it. They then pro- 
ceeded southward, and held for a time Hitoyo- 
shi and other large towns. Suffering continued 
defeat, they retired westward, through a thinly- 
opulated and exceedingly mountainous region. 

e warfare here was of a very uncertain nature. 
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Small bodies of the opposing troops occasion- 
ally met, and in such encounters it is said the 
Imperialists generally were successful. There 
were evidences of a failure of supplies in the 
rebel army, stones being used as bullets, and 
food being unprocurable in the hilly districts. 
It gradually retreated before the advancing Im- 
perialists, being much harassed by them; and 
as it neared the eastern shore of the island, it 
became partially demor- 
alized, and wholesale 
desertions from it took 
place. Saigo, with his 
force thus weakened 
boldly emerged from 
the hilly region, and, 
with the remainder of 
his army, took posses- 
sion of Nobeoka, a large 
town on the east coast 
of Kiushiu. On August 
14th he was forced to 
retreat from Nobeoka, 
and to take again to the 
mountains. At this time 
he was again left by 
many of his followers, 
so that but 600 re- 
mained. With these he 
made a forced march of 
150 miles; and, suddenly 
appearing before Kago- 
shima, captured the 
Government stores of 
ammunition, and sent off the Government of- 
ficials in rapid flight. Having established him- 
self, as securely as circumstances admitted, in 
his own town, which he had left eight months 
before, he immediately proceeded to the enlist- 
ment of fresh recruits for his army, when his 
operations were disturbed by the arrival of 
Government troops. He at once retired toa 
strongly fortified eminence, named Shiroyama, 
in the neighborhood of the town, and was 
there surrounded by a body of 15,000 Impe- 
rialists. An attack was made on his position 
on September 24th, which ended in the almost 
complete annihilation of the rebel army, 80 
only escaping with their lives. The bodies of 
Saigo, Kirino, and of four other principal lead- 
ers, were found lying together, death having 
been caused by seppuku, or self-immolation. 
The heads had been cut off and buried, in order 
to prevent identification, but they were after- 
ward discovered, and, it is stated, were exposed 
in the streets of Kagoshima. This put an end 
to the rebellion, and the authority of the Gov- 
ernment was again established over the whole 
country, though at a cost of 12,000 men, and 
between £7,000,000 and £8,000,000. 

On August 21st, a national exhibition of 
arts and industries was opened at Tokio, by 
the Emperor. It consisted of an Agricultural 
Hall, a Machinery Hall, a Fine-Arts Building, 
an Horticultural Building, and an Eastern and 
Western Hall. The exhibitions in agriculture 
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and horticulture were described as very com- 
plete, while in Machinery Hall this was not the 
case. The fine-arts exhibition was considered 
aiso of but little account, the greater part of 
the paintings being crude attempts, interesting 
es attempts rather than as professional work. 
Some of the screens, porcelain, and lacquer 
work were greatly admired. In the Eastern 


Hall, the Department of Education had an in- 
teresting collection of books, school appliances, 
philosophical apparatus, and other matter illus- 
trating the progress of the country in Western 
learning; but the main part of this collection 
was in a separate and permanent educational 
museum. The Western Hall was filled with 
manufactured articles. 


ne 


KANSAS. - The population of the State of 
Kansas is estimated at 650,000, that shown by 
the census of 1875 being 531,156. The as- 
sessed value of property for this year was $137,- 
480,000; amount of taxes for State purposes, 
$756,137; State debt, $1,235,900. The total 


number of acres of land in the State is 83,- 
599,600, of which 5,595,304.99 were under cul- 
tivation and 28,004,295.01 uncultivated. The 
following are the statistics of farm products 
for the year, together with the average yield 
per acre, price, etc. : 


AOREAGE OF PRODUCT. 


Namber of Amount of Value of 
PRODUCTS: ‘Acres. Product. Product. 
Winter wheat........... abwdwaweneenae AUaGn tasadc cca dwetiitcaeue bush. 857,125.00 10,800,295.00 $9,662,508 20 
VG occ mcscesiacles otioee Hemensontecerae a enna qeceesee se dusete bush. 119,971.00 2,525,054.00 806,092 81 
Spring Wheat 3 csceciccanecsie cst avec woes nts Cais Selon es ee Bescon bush.} 206,868.00 8,516,410.00 2,577,620 52 
OOP io os ss cweyecen tines Vaedeseeccnes ees Neesaciecleentencdeiens bush.} 2,563,112.00 108,497,831.00 20,206,184 92 
EFPIA IGS ORE NSE AL SIT AE Bi SE NICE GINS bush.! "79,704.00 1,875,323.00 582.977 82 
Oatanee oe Fda a aeahe pe tase ws kim deinen aseclesiewal ainesiais taecset bush 810,226.00 12,768,488.00 2,050,001 77 
Buck WHOM sos aces cou cscs yess Ocieu odes cote son suasesseceteeeed bush. 4,112.87 57,974.41 46,380 53 
Felals DOGHOCG, 55 Foce nieces wesccetescicte dcdveccaccdes eaceiseeces bush. 45,018.00 8,119,084.00 2,056,078 80 
BS Weel DOCKS aos coc scceccccassspeacesccaseaceeccicees suteiiea sce bush. 1,726.23 201,428.50 201,928 94 
ONG os taceehersee ts cetee Core Roce casa ledicouckooen esis suieen galls. 20,788.75 2,390,131.25 1,195,065 68 
Cantor DOANE oo aos cz cock es ieccereee ose eeceee nine ui wis ean des bush, 50,845. 356. 578,856 00 
OO Soro Porcircss Sabu dioece gras ere eceiiieoiios smneee ea rae ecnies vie Ibs. 597.62 101,595.40 10,159 54 
Bale Wis wld bis bigigin 40 Salce Sree cieic.e ecchloiee awiorc vie eielsinginas eens 6 cnaese bush. 27,785.87 291,309.57 805,875 05 
HOOD cana hie dacs ude soeaslee bin on ec ktas oe cies Siva Selccecac IDO 1,801.70 1,657,564.00 99,458 84 
LODNOOD 254 ks conc 5 sora se oe 8 ie Het ae se RRO R Ree ROL abe hase teen Ibs. 717.35 580,889.00 58,083 90 
ROOMS COND. 33.50%: ao pa sacdeesina Sons iuee vese tear sksie sb caesecceies oe Ibs. 21,147.14 16,917,712.00 634,414 20 
Millet and Hungarian........ .......65 DORI RCET CEO CEE: tons.| 164,529.00 427,602.25 1,765,588 59 
AUNIOSUY 3 tise oe x Coa SAEs Secce sees tew ec saeeocnee aaa eueee cetaceans tons. 262 
CUSVEES Sos ta ae ance ce on weecee Pea cisiolee sinal ciate wclesina haaeieia ans tons. 107,362 19 
WPPAUONGY hac oe cht cack seve eae teee tenet Coiesbeeksiacece arenes cae tons. 660 
PIMOCNY DOMNUEC Ls Fes us sclaresie sitio ale se'aiele sisiduigsarvnisemb a sisleleesas 65's 
CUGNOR DASLONG Sos s.5 cs cacceesteseseseenecees 
Blue-grass pasture............se008 oeceeccscce a 
GO: PaburecamMlar WNC... os eusciscacnsdcvvesbessdeucedecnves 
TOM Ss.coussccecectsoceces® AIOE Te TOLD PEREL ET $45,597,051 21 
YIELD AND PRICES. 
Average Price 
Average Yield Bushel Average Value 
CROPS. per Acre. yi tnae oe Ton. » per Acre, 
Winter wheat ........sscsccceees os vieneeess Soc nteneeshs<nsecee. DOOM: 12.60+ $0 89+ $11 27+ 
WOincoteac etree Secsecceesess dncctovcresene apsancesese connes bush. 1.05— 82— 6 T2— 
Spring WHA ii. fuse cecdccesssavecas ss Gesied So iace op aevesea ts bush. 1T.00— B+ 12 46+ 
COFR Ss caccstecaccxeeae becbee vavecdet Gen secoksustevensnumeseuls bush. 40.88— 20— T 88+ 
Barley. io3 veces cdecasvcescetecsnetoenscsereacsccttaeesteanies bush. 28.58 — 81+ 7 81+ 
OMae, ick vccsscdatens successes cecsdeceteediahevesebessewaee bush. 41.16— 16+ 6 61— 
BOOK WOKE: csc ccccveccsc cas cce Vinsae Ve oskestaneanitetarenerts bush. 12.64— 80+ 11 28— 
Irish potatoes............ weeances tend cores cue ees ates abesiulees bush 69.29 — 66— 45 67+ 
WWOEE DOCMOON seca ocsclccacecccesiseGk Wace sels one rsepereticnes bush 116.68 + 1 00+ 116 91— 
RONMTUNNS oot cece bee Sosa caet Vesta cs deaeteaeiedeanke galls. 115.00 57 50+ 
Oumar Deans 5.3 :sc00ccsoarses'seee's Seances Sinks eaters us acon .. bush. 11.87+ 1 00 11 87+ 
ORG os sciecsecsaseaceseets SWnateudevichucadacvacesevsekss cman Ibs. 170.00 10 17 00 
MOM So cicd iis casoeuveeadecenseeet scence AE EE Sy fem PTA bush. 10.50+ 1 05 11 034 
WOOT y cdc eces een ita ki canis ceaed oo ia cadets eiaesd een ebhesties Ibs.| 920. 20 
MNOS osc Ge rccl sats cece seco vs vena tiecase eres ayeeae dapigs ovens DB Ae  140;00 10 14 00 
WCE O01. 2 oes ns sade seo car oak Glas aekdcbdeavis tueh a asain Ibs. 800.00 04— 82 00 
MiMot and Hungarian... ..cicccecctcoscvondardccscchestaveucent tons. 2.60 — 410+ 10 78+ 
UMN OS os ie Gc ciatradeistrcsecesnouvaen cig mein do agaendpen tons, 1.60— 5 59— 8 98+ 
OP coe a echo oe i whe ones aca Oa naw Sneaks Rast Seca ae tons. 1.8T7+ 5 85+ 10 96— 
ee SEARS ee oS En eae Aaa shee naiteses SeOI 1.47+ 8 28— 4 88+ 
Total for the State,.............065 andtaes SD Rehe Nanak dads kel eeleeveiecesasegiosesceereces A $8 15— 
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The Assessors’ returns on the 1st of March 
show that there were, for the year previous, 
1,204,274 apple-trees in bearing, and 3,448,- 
915 not in bearing, the annual product being 
valued at $1,445,128.80; 3,593,708 peach-trees 
in bearing, and 3,681,690 not in bearing, value 
of product $539,056.20; 825,717 cherry-trees, 
of which 845,591 were in bearing, value of 
product $138,239.60; 162,744 pear-trees, of 
which 28,648 were in bearing; and 195,035 
plum-trees, 58,919 in bearing. There were 
also 3,804.67 acres of grapes, producing 22,- 
413.65 gallons of wine, valued at $11,201.87; 
1,715.81 acres of raspberries, 1,369.09 acres 
of blackberries, and 450.40 acres of straw- 
berries, the estimated value of the yield per 
acre being $200, or $707,060 in all for small 
fruits. 

The railroad statistics are as follows: 


Aggregate value of main track.............+. $12,193,940 00 
Aggregate value of side track................ 347,682 00 
Aggregate value of rolling-stock ............ 1,905,531 63 
Aggregate value of tools, material, etc........ 173,389 84 
Aggregate value of buildings.............-.0. 836,065 00 

fe RRC Pr eee eens eT er $15,555,608 47 
Average value per mile.............eeseeseee 7,075 72 
Total number of miles,........-.cescceseeces 2,198 59 


Important discoveries of lead deposits were 
made in Cherokee County, on what is known 
as Shot Creek, early in the spring. Shafts 
were rapidly sunk, and two towns sprang into 
existence in a few weeks—Galena and Empire 
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City. The former has been declared a city of 
the third class, and the latter a city of the 
second class. Onthe 20th of July, less than 
two months from the commencement of its 
survey, an official census of Empire City 
showed a population of 2,337. Successful 
mining has been carried on in and about both 
cities, and the yield before the end of the year 
We ing 300,000 and 400,000 pounds per 
wee 
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The regular biennial session of the Legisla- 
ture began at Topeka on the 9th of January, 
and came to a close on the 7th of March. A 
United States Senator was elected to succeed 
the Hon. James M. Harvey. After several 
ballots the choice fell upon Colonel Preston B. 
Plumb, of Emporia, on the 31st of January. 


Colonel Plumb was born in Delaware County, 


Ohio, on the 12th of October, 1837, and after re- 
ceiving an elementary education in the common 
schools, entered a printing-office as an appren- 
tice at the age of twelve years. In 18538 he be- 
came one of the founders of the Xenia News, 
and developed considerable ability as a politi- 
cal writer. He went to Kansas during the ex- 
citement of 1856, and was one ofa party to lay 
out the town of Mariposa. During the win- 
ter of 1856-’57 he was foreman of the Herald 
of Freedom, at Lawrence. In the course of the 
year 1857, with four others, he founded the 
town of Emporia, and established the Emporia 
News, which became a leading exponent of the 
principles of the Republican party in that sec- 
tion. He also took a prominent part in active 
politics, and was a leader among the Radical 
Froe-Soil men. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions in the Free State Con- 
vention of December, 1857, and was in active 
service among the Free State forces during the 
border troubles of that winter. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention in 
March, 1858, and of the 
first nominating conven- 
tion of his party in the 
State in April following. 
In the latter part of the 
same year he retired 
from his newspaper to 
study law at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in the spring 
of 1861 he opened a law 
office in Emporia. The 
following winter he was 
a member of the Legis- 
lature, and at the close 
of the session was chosen 
reporter of the Supreme 
Court. In August, 1862, 
he recruited two com- 
panies of volunteers, 
and entered the service 
as a second-lieutenant. 
By successive promo- 
tions he advanced to the 
position of colonel of a 
regiment, and served to 
the end of the war. After his return he served 
two terms in the Legislature, being Speaker of 
the House in 1867. He resumed the practice 
of law in 1868, and continued in it with de- 
cided success until 1872, when he accepted 
the position of president of the National Bank 
of Emporia. He has also been largely inter- 
ested in farming and stock-raising, has taken 
part in railroad enterprises, and accumulated 
a considerable fortune. Of late he has been 
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a moderate Republican, and in 1872 voted for 
Horace Greeley. 

* The legislation of the session was impor- 
tant. A commission was authorized for a 
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revision of the laws. The close of the fiscal 
year was changed from November 30th to June 
30th, and appropriations were made for twe 
years and seven months, as follows: 


PURPOSE. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
Topeka INERNCABYIUM, « aieccias victimes v'sle'eiels cessagiossiase cies] | schalwesisse 

Agricultural College .....sccssscccccccccesccaccsescoscecessccce! — cccccccees ee oD sey B00 00 
Biante Boned Of Agricuhare sores dads ancaseceete ai cehnetasosdeek $4,247 82 - 6,600 00 14,800 00 
State Historleal GOCE sou. si sueacaeikesakenesheee seaescaancech | <onseedetss 1.500 00 1,500 00 
State Printing ........... 21,647 72 18,200 00 30,200 00 
State Armory. AERO HITE COST CL UO SUROTICOTOCOCUOrC A hue | i Beeeeromie 2,000'CO) | wesw ew eecs 
FO GiMlAthye oe ois Soc s sivc've's ve ees siccise soiselet see siecesivie'ss civesac cle $2:000'00'5 Sal) 95222 Sa Ede eien 
BUD ASIA 5 oes ce sictio sien seinisiesiceleucscisviovinalscinesisicesesia|  —etwersinc ere 12,420 00 12,420 00 
Brooutive and Judiciary. <oc..cccsscosusuisscecccesecceececce cc 48,225 00 93,250 00 97,250 00 
Horticultural Society.......++...++e+e-ss+seeesserrseeseereiee ae 2,000 00 2,000 00 
pea ee) eee 705500 00 Restate 
hag 28,417 79 ETN le Re 

BOO O0 “1s! accgeeecus nee 
42,620 50 65,260 00 65,260 00 
1,728 70 5.000 00 51000 00 

2,900 00 5.000 00 5,500 
Destitute Insane 000 00 sania Seat 
Publication of Constitutional Amendments... 2.0.0.2. 8,185 00 ss er 
University cc... saccccscsscace se ¥e~ce es dinitisise sisleisieels'e s/e/ainie sess 0,000 00 25,000 00 20,000 00 
ORM discs venues os SEF ANRPR SA are RTO RR OMAP $820,074 40 $465,400 00 $476,615 00 
Grand total......... SaSigaed oy nAev sia ghAM Gea ST Dea L VOT Law Sy catora Noe den eet cow si Aer beat TELE $1,262,089 40 


There was no important action taken. by 
political parties during the year, though an 
election was held on the 6th of November to 
choose a Lieutenant-Governor, to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of Mr. Salter, 
and a Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The 
vote for Lieutenant-Governor was, for L. U. 
Humphrey, Republican, 62,570; Thomas W. 


- Walterson, Democrat, 24,740; D. B. Hadley, 


“Greenback,” 9,590; scattering, 1,039; mak- 
ing atotal vote of 97,939. Humphrey’s plu- 
rality over Walterson was 87,830; majority 
over all, 27,261. The vote for Chief Justice 
was 100,124, of which Arthur A. Horton, Re- 
publican, received 63,850; William R. Wag- 
staff, Democrat, 25,378; S. A. Riggs, Green- 
back, 9,880; scattering, 1,016. Horton’s plu- 
rality over Wagstaff was 38,472 ; majority over 
all, 27,576. . 

A case involving the law of libel, P. B. 
Castle, vs. D. W. Houston, was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the State in December, on 
an appeal from the District Court of Leaven- 
worth County. The suit was brought against 
the proprietor of a newspaper for damages for 
alleged libelous statements regarding the plain- 
tiff. In instructing the jury, the judge of the 
lower court had said : 

The fact of the language being true is not alone 
an answer to the charge, but can only be shown in 
mitigation of damages. 

It is not a defense simply to show the truth of 
the matter published, but the party must go further, 
and show that it was not only true, but that he acted 
with good motives and for a justifiable end, and 
that he had some purpose in view that was justifi- 
able. If that be the case, if he acts honestly for 
good purposes and for justifiable ends, and what he 
says is true, then he is to be excused or acquitted. 


A verdict for damages having been given, 
an appeal was taken. Chief Justice Horton, 
Vou. xvi1.—27 A 


after reviewing the law of libel, laid down 
these as the established principles: 


First.—In all criminal prosecutions the truth of 
the libel is no defense, unless it wus for public bene- 
fit that the matters charged should be published, or, 
in other words, that the alleged libelous matter was 
true in fact, and was published for justifiable ends, 
but in all such proceedings the jury have the right 
= determine at their discretion the law and the 

‘acts. 

Second.—In all civil actions of libel brought by 
the party claiming to have been defamed, where the 
defendant alleges and establishes the truth of the 
matter charged as defamatory, such defendant is 
justified in law, and crete’ from all civil responsi- 
bility. In such actions the jury ‘must receive and 
accept the direction of the court as to the law. Un- 
der this view the court below misdirected the jury 
on the trial in a very material point, and very DP 
erly, on attention being again called to the matter 4 
a motion for a new trial, granted such motion, an 
set the case again for hearing. The instructions 
given might have been applicable in a criminal pro- 
ceeding, where the motive of the publication is im- 
portant, and where the jury have the right to deter- 
mine the law as well as the fact, but were erroneous 
in a civil action, where the facts charged were proven 
in justification. The instructions assumed that the 
truth is not a full and complete defense unless it was 
shown to have been published for good purposes 
and justifiable ends. This is not correct. If the 
charges made by the defendant are true, however 
malicious, no action lies. 

The order setting aside the verdict and grant- 
ing a new trial was affirmed, all the judges 
concurring. 

A monument to the memory of John Brown 
was publicly dedicated at Ossawattomie, on the 
80th of October, on which occasion United 
States Senator John J. Ingalls delivered an 
historical and eulogistic address. . 

KASHGARIA, also called East Turkistan, 
a Mohammedan Empire of Central Asia; area, 
about 574,000 square miles; population, about 
1,000,000. 
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In October, 1876, a Russian Embassy was 
dispatched to Yakub Beg, Amir of Kashgaria, 
who had, however, departed before its arrival, 
for the eastern portion of his dominions, in 
consequence of rumors of Chinese victories 
on the borders of Kansu. After spending a 
month in the city of Kashgar, the Embassy 
set out on its journey after the Amir, and 
passing through the towns of Aksu and Kucha, 
reached Kurnja, where he then was, on Jan- 
uary 25th. It received a most flattering re- 
ception at his hands, and remained at his head- 
quarters for several weeks. It returned in 
safety on April 18th. In this march of nearly 
900 miles each way, the greater part of the 
territory of Yakub Beg was passed through, 
and exceptional means for acquiring informa- 
tion was at the disposal of the Russian officers. 
. Captain Kuropatkin, who was intrusted with 
the charge of the Embassy, contributed to the 
Turkistan Gazette an account of the army 
which the Amir had collected round Turfan, 
and of which but for this statement we should 
know nothing authentic. The picture he drew 
of this force was anything but favorable. In- 
stead of having under his command an army 
of 50,000, as had previously been asserted, his 
main force at Turfan was estimated at but 
8,000, while at various other points along the 
frontier there were only 17,500. Of these 10,- 
000 were Sungarians, who are the same as the 
Mohammedan rebels of Kansu, and Captain Ku- 
ropatkin represents them as not only badly 
armed, but also untrustworthy. The Kashgar 
force proper was, therefore, according to this 
Russian account, scarcely 16,000 men. Even 
in their equipment, the stories told of his troops 
being armed with breech-loaders seem to have 
been much exaggerated, for only 2,000 were 
armed with such weapons, the remainder pos- 
sessing flint-locks, match-locks, and falconets 
of various degrees of usefulness. As a pre- 
liminary to the war with China, Yakub Beg 
sought to improve his relations with Russia. 
He gave a cordial reception:to Colonel Preye- 
valski, when crossing Kashgaria on his way 
to Thibet, and also met Captain Kuropatkin’s 
mission with a very flattering reception. In 
the midst of his operations, and after he had 
been defeated by the Chinese in a battle in 
the Devan defile, he was overtaken by death 
on May 31st. His career, which was closely 
identified with the history of Kashgaria, was 
certainly a very remarkable one. He owed 
nothing to birth, but was one of those soldiers 
of fortune who nowhere so frequently reach 
supreme power as in the troubled states of the 
East. A native of Khokan, he first distin- 
guished himself in the defense of the state 
against the Russians. As early as 1853 he 
was intrusted with the defense of Fort Ak- 
Musjid, on the Syr-Darya, and even his foes 
admitted that he fought heroically, although 
he was unsuccessful. For a time little was 
heard of him. - But in 1868 he seized a chance 
of distinction offered by the troubled state of 


Kashgaria. That khanate had been conquered 
by the Chinese. Their rule, however, had been 
disturbed by a mutiny of the Sungarian soldiers® 
in their service, and the country was thrown 
into a state of anarchy by the savageness and 
fierceness of the struggle. The confusion was 
rendered worse by marauding bands of Kir- 
ghiz, who took the town of Kashgar after a 
long siege, and instantly made it the scene of 
pillage and frightful massacre. At that stage 
of anarchy another invader appeared in the 
person of Khoja Buzurg Khan, who belonged 
to the family which had formerly ruled Kash- 
garia, and which the Chinese had exiled. Bu- 
zarg Khan took with him, as his general-in- 
chief, Yakub Beg. Although the two adven- 
turers brought a very small force, large num- 
bers soon flocked to their standard, and the 
military genius of Yakub gradually overcame 
all opposition, and brought the whole country 
under the nominal rule of Buzurg Khan. But 
then followed an event which has become a 
commonplace in Oriental warfare. Buzurg 
was as indolent as Yakub was energetic, and 
the lieutenant set aside the master. It is al- 
most surprising that the chapter of deposition 
was bloodless, for the successful aspirant was 
never troubled by scruples. But Buzurg was 
allowed to go into exile, and he may still be 
alive. Yakub Khan, as he now called himself, 
then showed that he had at least the right to 
rule which comes from force of character and 
grasp of intellect. He made his country the 
most peaceful part of Central Asia. If he 
ruled it with a rod of iron, he at least kept it 
free from such revolutions as disturbed the 
neighboring khanates. All the old factions 
felt the grasp of a master, and they did not 
dare to intrigue. His fame soon spread far 
beyond the confines of Kashgar; and, seeing 
what he had done for the waning fortunes of 
Mohammedanism, the Amir of Bokhara gave 
him the title of the Attalik Ghazi, or leader of 
the champions of the faith. The Turks seem 
to have hoped that he might become a great 
Mussulman power, and thus check the advance 
of Russia. Abdul Aziz allowed him to take 
the peculiarly honored title of Amir-el-Mume- 
nein, or Commander of the Faithful, and Yakub 
agreed to recognize the spiritual sovereignty 
of Constantinople by putting the superscrip- 
tion of the Sultan on his coins. He was alive 
to the interests of trade as well as of religion, 
and he entered into a treaty of commerce with 
the Viceroy of India. But most of his energy 
was spent in the drilling and the equipping of 
his army. It is stated that he manufactured 
rifles after Russian models, and, at all events, 
he made his troops the most formidable body 
of native soldiers in Central Asia. He had 
good need to make ceaseless efforts to strength- 
en his defenses, for he was hemmed on all sides 
save the south by enemies of overwhelming 
power. He saw Russia advancing year by 
year as if at the impulse of fatalism. He saw 
one native state after another falling to pieces 
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before her armies. He lived in constant fear 
that his turn would come next, and the Rus- 
sians took little trouble to make his mind easy. 
They blamed him for stirring up mischief in 
the neighboring khanates. They knew that 
if their sovereignty in Turkistan should be as- 
sailed by a religious war, he would be at the 
head of it. Anticipating invasion, he had built 
a fort in a mountain pass leading from his 
country to Russian territory, while at the same 
time he had been eager to obtain support from 
Great Britain. But a more formidable enemy 
than Russia arose for him for the moment in 
China, which, years ago, had set out to recon- 
quer her Mohammedan provinces, and had, at 
the close of 1876, succeeded in subduing the 
rebellious Sungarians, had a few months before 
his death even defeated the Amir himself, and 
forced him to retire to some fortified positions 
which he had laboriously prepared. That 
Yakub Beg clearly saw the danger which 
threatened his country, seemed to be indi- 
eated by the report that he appointed Hakim 
Khan Tura, his faithful lieutenant, as his suc- 
cessor, in preference to his own sons. Hakim, 
however, declined the gift, and Kuli Beg, the 
eldest son of Yakub Beg, succeeded to the 
throne. Hakim Khan Tura is the sole direct 
representative of the ancient reigning dynasty 
of Kashgar before the conquest of that country 
by the Chinese. He took a prominent part in 
assisting the late Amir in his early wars, and 
was always greatly trusted by Yakub. Kuli 
_ Beg, the eldest son of the late Amir, who has 
ascended the throne of his father, is the son of 
a Kazak woman of Ak-Musjid, and is now in 
his thirty-third year. He was always distrusted 
by his father, in consequence of his opposition 
the British alliance and his Russian sympa- 
thies. 

According to another report, which reached 
India through Cashmere, Yakub Khan had 
been assassinated by Hakim Khan Tura, and 
Yakub’s eldest son had also been slain. It was 
also stated in this report that Hakim Khan had 
been recognized by the troops and the people 
as Amir. 

Two official dispatches received in St. Peters- 
burg in January, 1878, stated that the Chinese 
troops had massacred at Manas upward of 15,- 
000 men, women, and children; that they had 
fortified Tootchtoagaran and Aksa, two strong 
strategical points, and that the people were 
flying in terror into Russian territory. 

KENTUOKY. The financial condition of 
the State of Kentucky is very satisfactory. 
The ae debt amounts to only $183,894, 


classified as follows: 

1 5-per-cent. bond due 1865, and outstanding.... $5,000 00 
4 6-per-cent. bonds due and outstanding......... 4,000 00 
Internal improvement scrip due and outstanding. 394 00 
109 6-per-cent. bonds maturing in 1894.......... 109,000 00 
60 6-per-cent. bonds maturing in 1895...........- 60,000 00 
5 6-per-cent. bonds maturing in 1896............. 5,000 00 


The $9,394 of over-due bonds and scrip re- 
main outstanding, merely because they have 
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never been presented for payment, and interest 
on them ceased at maturity. To meet its in- 
debtedness when it falls due, the State held, 
on the 10th of October: 
230 United States 5-20 gold-bearing interest bonds, 

deposited in the Bank of America, at New York 


aud by act of the Legislature held specially for 
the payment of the bonded indebtedness of the 


Btate; worth Sos cenees erck so tese te 246,000 
406 shares of stock in Bank of Louisville......... $ $2.48 00 
Stock in turnpike roads, worth...............0.. 6,267 42 

Mbaiond Uhhh s Rietnonse ate One Je. $784,747 49 


At the beginning of the last fiscal year there 
was a balance in the Treasury of $557,605.16, 
The receipts of the year amounted to $1,484,- 
685.35; expenditures, $1,458,895.78; leaving 
a balance at the end of the year of $583,394.87. 
The balance of the “ Kentucky War Claim” 
upon the Federal Government, yet unpaid, is 
$397,587.27. 

The common school system of the State 
shows rapid improvement. The following 
statistics, making comparisons with the year 
1869, exhibit the progress of eight years : 


In 1869, the total number ofcommon schools taught, 4,447 
In 1877, the total number taught................005 5,800 
In 1869, the highest number of children at school... 169,477 
In 1877, the highest number of children at school... 208,000 
In 1869, the number of children reported........... 876,868 
In 1877, the number of children reported........... 470,828 


This indicates an increase of 1,853 common 
schools taught in eight years, and an increase 
of 93,455 of pupil children reported in the same 
period. 

During the year there were 582 colored 
schools taught; and the amount of income 
from the special tax, under the law of 1874, 
was $50,736.93. In speaking of the working 
of the system, the Governor says, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature of 1878: ‘We have 
now had three years of experience with our 
colored school] system, and it may be safely 
asserted that the result in this time has far 
surpassed that accomplished in the same length 
of time when the system of public white 
schools was inaugurated. There are, without 
doubt, material benefits to be derived from 
the education of all human beings; and it is 
to be hoped that the colored people will show 
their appreciation of the system presented to 
them, by cultivating a healthy sentiment in 
favor of education, and by sending their chil- 
dren to school, so as to prepare them to exer- 
cise the privilege of voting intelligently, and 
enjoy, to the fullest extent, all the sacred 
rights of freemen.” 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
which is connected with the Kentucky Uni- 
versity at Lexington, is a State institution, and 
receives $9,900 annually from the endowment 
fund. The number of students has decreased 
from 288 in 1868-’69 to 66 during the term of 
1877~"78. 

The Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, 
located near Frankfort, contained 120 pupils 
at the end of the year, and was reported to be 
in excellent condition. The expenses for two 
years ending September 80th were $51,181.89, 
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The Institution for the Blind, at Louisville, 
contained 74 pupils at the close of the year. 
The Eastern Lunatic Asylum, at Lexington, 
on the 30th of September, 1876, contained 534 
patients—269 white males, 200 white females; 
31 colored males and 34 colored females. In 
the year following that date, 137 patients were 
admitted; and the highest number under treat- 
ment at one time was 581. The receipts of the 
institution for the year were $124,509.66 ; ex- 
penses, $111,284.95; leaving a balance of 
$13,224.71, against which there were out- 
standing claims of $2,143.96. In the Central 
Lunatic Asylum, at Anchorage, the whole 
number of patients treated during the year 
was 515; and the average daily number, 389. 
About one-fourth of the inmates are in the 
colored department. The receipts for two 
‘years were $97,243.67; expenses, $79,687.31. 
The receipts of the Western Lunatic Asylum, 
at Hopkinsville, for the year ending October 
30th, were $91,999.78; expenses, $61,734.64; 
unpaid accounts, $5,689.57; cash balance, $24,- 
275.57. 
Although considerable additions have been 
made to the State penitentiary at. Frankfort, 
it is still overcrowded. At the close of the 
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year there were 986 convicts, and only 744 
cells. Of the convicts, ere whites and 
538 blacks. This shows an increase from 181 
whites and 20 blacks in 1865. 

Under the act of the last Legislature, estab- 
lishing a Bureau of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
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and Statistics, Winston J. Davie was appointed 
commissioner. He has made monthly reports 
upon the agricultural interests of the State, 
and has published “A General Account of the 
Agricultural, Commercial, and Mineral Re- 
sources of Kentucky.” He has also in prepa- 
ration a report entitled “‘ Kentucky: Its Re- 
sources and Present Condition.” Some of the 
principal live-stock and crop statistics for the 
last three years are as follows: Horses, in 1875, 
877,717; in 1876, 380,573 ; in 1877, estimated 
at 882,000. Mules, in 1875, 121,127; in 1876, 
124,348; in 1877, estimated at 122,000. Jen- 
nets, in 1875, 8,034; in 1876, 2,743; in 1877, 
estimated at 2,850. Cattle, in 1875, 558,737; 
in 1876, 545,595; in 1877, estimated at 550,000. 
Hogs six months old, in 1875, 596,398; in 
1876, 739,866; in 1877, estimated at 820,000. 
Sheep killed by dogs, in 1875, 18,534; in 1876, 
12,630; in 1877, estimated at 15,000. Tobacco 
(pounds), in 1875, 156,187,000; in 1876, 126,- 
809,244; in 1877, estimated at 172,000,000. 
Hemp (pounds), in 1875, 14,927,519; in 1876, 
11,555,193; in 1877, estimated at 13,750,000. 
Corn (bushels), in 1875, 63,314,126; in 1876, 
65,688,429 ; in 1877, estimated at 64,500,000. 
Barley (bushels), in 1875, 148,004; in 1876, 
294,467; in 1877, estimated 
at 300,000. Hay (tons), in 
1875, 122,596; in 1876, 
178,304; in 1877, estimated 
at 195,000. 

The geological survey of 
the State has continued un- 
der the charge of Prof. N. 
8. Shaler. About three- 
fourths of the field-work 
has been completed; four 
volumes of reports have 
been issued, and two more 
are in preparation. A geo- 
logical map has been con- 
structed, showing the lo- 
cality of different miner- 
als; and a large collec- 
tion of specimens has been 
made. 

The commissioners ap- 
pointed to ascertain the 
exact boundary between 
this State and Indiana, in 
the vicinity of Evansville, 
have made a report locating 
the line a short distance 
from the present bed of the 
Ohio River, on the Indiana 
side, and placing the dis- 
puted territory of Green 
River Island in Kentucky. 
; The report awaits the ac- 
tion of the Legislatures of the two States. 

Under the act of the last Legislature for the 
propagation and protection of food-fishes in 
the waters of the State, a commission, consist- 
ing of one member from each of the congres- 
sional districts, was appointed in 1876. They 
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have distributed 46,225 California salmon and 
150,000 white shad in the streams of the State. 

The number of insurance companies, author- 
ized to do business in Kentucky, in January, 
was 124; of which 112 were fire and 12 life com- 
panies. The authority of one life insurance 
company was revoked, and one withdrawn, 
during the year. LEight additional fire in- 
surance companies were admitted, and 19 were 
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withdrawn. All but 1 life and 10 fire in- 
surance companies doing business in the State 
were organized in other States. The amount 
of insurance in the State on the 1st of January 
was $127,000,485 ; premiums collected during 
the year preceding, $2,247,261.33; losses paid, 
$1,251,888.74. 

An election was held on the 6th of August 
for the choice of State Treasurer, members of 
the Legislature, and local officers; but it was 
preceded by no general conventions. The total 
vote cast for Treasurer was 117,791; of which 
James W. Tate, Democratic candidate, received 
96,557; Isaac H. Trabe, Republican, 20,451 ; 
scattering votes, 783. 

The subject of improving the navigation of 
the Kentucky River, and putting in repair the 
locks and dams constructed many years ago, 
has occupied the attention of the State author- 
ities and others. A convention was held at 
Frankfort, in February, for the consideration 
of this matter, and a committee of thirteen was 
appointed to confer with the authorities. A 
part of the object in view is to secure a sur- 
render from the Kentucky Navigation Oom- 
pany of its lease of the river improvements, 
and appropriations by the Legislature to com- 
plete and perfect them. This question entered 
somewhat into the canvass for election of mem- 
bers of the Legislature in 1878. 

The strike of railroad workmen, which oc- 
curred in several States in July, was par- 


ticipated in by the employés of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company, who left work 
at Louisville on the 23d of July, and demanded 
a restoration of wages to the rates from which 
a reduction had been made at the beginning of 
that month. The strike of the railroad men 
was the signal for the gathering of a mob of 
laborers and of idle and disorderly persons in 
the streets. A committee of citizens was or- 
ganized to aid in preserv- 
ing order, and the follow- 
ing proclamation was is- 
sued by the mayor: 


To THE WoRKINGMEN OF 
LovisvittE: By ali that you 
hold dear, by the love you 
bear for your wives and 
children, by the pride you 
feel for your city, I adjure 
you to preserve quiet and or- 
der during this trying crisis. 
If you have wrongs to com- 
plain of, there is a proper 
mode of redress ; and as long 
as you continue moderate, 
the sympathies of all good 
citizens will be with you; 
nay, in your very moder- 
ation will be your greatest 
strength. Listen to no in- 
cendiary language, and, 
above all, heed not the talk 
of idle and worthless creat- 
ures, who, unwilling to work 
themselves, would raga get 
you into trouble, that they 
may feast upon your mis- 
fortune. The experience of 
other cities is, that vagrants and tramps have 
caused all the mischief, that they might pillage 
and destroy ; and yet the poor workingmen have 
had to bear the odium of the outbreak. From such 
as these I implore you to shield yourselves as from 

our deadliest enemies. If you but_continue the 

onorable and highly creditable conduct that has 

overned you from the beginning of these troubles, 

assure you, upon the faith of one who has never 
deceived you, that all wrongs, imaginary or real, will 
be readily corrected. Nay, I pledge you my honor, 
and my life if necessary, that no personal efforts on 
my Lr no matter how onerous, shal] be left un- 
tried to protect you in the fullest. God grant that 
wisdom and moderation may govern you; and, if so 
a prouder lustre than ever before will be reflected 
upon the workingmen of Louisville. 

CHARLES D. JACOB,, Mayor. 


A riot broke out on the night of the 24th, 
and an attempt was made to fire the offices of 
the railroad company; but the disturbance was 
promptly suppressed by the authorities, aided 
by the better class of citizens. The following 
proclamation was issued the next day by the 
Governor of the State : 

State or Kentuoxy, Executive DEPARTMENT, 1 
Frankrort, July 25, 1877. 

To tue Prorre or Kentuoxy: At this time, 
when violence, tumult, and riot in some of the States 
have resulted in bloodshed, destruction of property, 
and spepension of business, I with pleasure con- 
gratulate you on the comparative peace and quietude 
which exist in our commonwealth. The only dis- 
turbance which has been pore to me occurred in 
the city of Louisville; and I am informed it was not 
participated in by railroad employés or working- 
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men, but by turbulent persons, who, unwilling to 
work themselves, sought to drive others from hon- 
est labor, but were easily controlled by the prompt 
efforts of the citizens of Louisville aiding the civil 
authorities. 2 ; 

In the crisis through which we are passing, true 
patriotism, and a proper respect for law and order, 
demand not only prudence and forbearance, but 
firmness and resolution. Lawless men should be 
taught that peace and order shall prevail, and that 
honest, law-abiding men are at the front. Violence 
and lawlessness will not benefit any person, and 
usually prove most disastrous to the poorer classes. 

Having been asked to send troops to localities 
where there is no unusual excitement or turbulence 
I feel it my duty to state that I believe the civil 
power of the Commonwealth is at present sufficient 
to protect all classes and quell any disturbance that 
is apprehended, and should be invoked and ex- 
hausted before the aid of the militaryis asked. I 
therefore call on all mayors, sheriffs, and peace- 
officers of Kentucky to be vigilant in the discharge 
of their duties ; and I earnestly ask all good citizens, 
by press and example, to use every effort to avert 
violence or excitement; and I pledge whatever 
power or authority I possess to aid in preserving 
the peace and enforcing the law. 

JAMES B. MoCREARY, Governor. 


The Legislature met for its regular biennial 
session on the last day of the year. One of its 
duties was the election of a United States Sen- 
ator to succeed the Hon. Thomas O, McCreery, 
whose term expires March 4, 1879. After 
several days’ balloting, in January, 1878, the 
choice fell on General John S. Williams. 

KEY, Davin M., Postmaster-General of the 
United States, was born in Greene County, 
Tenn., in 1824. He was educated at Hiawas- 
see Oollege, and began to practise law at Chat- 
tanooga. He commanded a Confederate regi- 
ment during the war, and after its close he was 
pardoned by President Johnson. In 1870 he 
was elected a Chancellor of the State in the 
Chattanooga circuit, and in 1872 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress. In 1856 
he was a presidential elector, and in 1870 was 
a member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion. In 1875, being then a Chancellor, he 
was appointed to fill the vacancy made in the 
United States Senate by the death of Andrew 
Johnson. In the subsequent election of a Uni- 
ted States Senator by the Legislature, he was 
defeated. Of the 100 members of the Legis- 
lature, he received the votes of 45, of whom 21 
were Republicans and 24 Democrats. During 
the intense excitement following the presiden- 
tial election of 1876, and while the result was 
in doubt, Mr. Key spoke in the Senate with 
the greatest moderation and patriotism. In 
his speech on the Oregon question, December 
18, 1876, he said: “It is time that we become 
infused with more of that charity which think- 
.eth no evil andis kind. It is time that we 
should have that confidence which would al- 
low us to repose trust in each other. It is 
time for us to make our Government one of 
law instead of force. It is time that offenders 
be tried and punished, and not those who are 
innocent. The wicked should be condemned, 
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and not communities or States because wicked 
men are in them.” During the presidential 
canvass, he advocated the election of the Demo- 
cratic candidates. In the speech just referred 
to, he said: ‘“‘ Before the people of my own 
State in the canvass lately ended, I on all occa- 
sions indorsed the candidates of the Republican 
party as patriotic and honest men, of whom 
any party or country might be justly proud.” 

The principles which would govern him in 
case of being asked to become a member of a 
Republican administration, were thus set forth 
by Mr. Key, in a letter written to a friend, on 
February 16, 1877: “I am ready to do all I 
can to restore confidence and good government 
to the people of the South This can only be 
done by a hearty fraternization of the sections, 
for which I have labored. If, without requir- 
ing of me the sacrifice of my personal or po- 
litical independence, you find that my name 
can be used for the good of the South, in your 
best judgment you are at liberty to use it. If 
I were to become a member of an administra- 
tion I should not feel at liberty to place myself 
in opposition to its general policy, but should 
feel bound to build it up and strengthen it in 
the hearts of the people; and if the time ar- 
rived when I could not heartily codperate with 
it, I should resign. As matters are in the 
South I should be more useful to our people 
in an independent position, and if, as I hope 
and believe, the Administration will develop a 
broad and liberal policy toward the people of 
the South, I would not hesitate to incorporate 
my fortunes and self with it.” 

When Governor Hayes became President, 
Mr. Key was nominated Postmaster-General 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

KRUDENER, Baron Nionoras Paviovrron, 
a Russian general, was born in 1811. He en- 
tered the military service in 1828, studied in 
the School of Engineers and in the Imperial 
Military Academy, entered the general staff in 
1836, and in 1849, with the rank of colonel, 
was appointed quartermaster-general of the 
Grenadiers. In 1859 he was made a major- 
general, and received the command of the 
Volhynian Life-Guards. With this regiment 
he took part in the suppression of the Polish 
insurrection, was appointed to the command 
of the 27th Infantry Division in 1863, was cre- 
ated a lieutenant-general in 1865, and in 1876 
was appointed to the command of the 9th 
Army Corps. His success at Nicopolis, on July 
15, 1877, was followed by his disastrous defeat 
at Plevna on July 30th. In consequence of 
this defeat he was removed from the command 
of the operations against Plevna, but retained 
that of the 9th Army Corps. According to his 
statement, his defeat was due to the Grand- 
Duke Nicholas, who had given him orders to 
attack Plevna without delay, supposing that 
Osman Pasha had at the most 27,000 men, 
while Kriadener had positive information that 
the Turkish army was fully 50,000 strong. 
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LABOR-STRIKES. The most grievous con- 
flict between employers and the employed, and 
the most extensive if not the most disastrous 
riots which the country has witnessed, occurred 
during the months of July and Augast, 1877, 
in consequence of the dissatisfaction of the 
railroad employés on several of the lines with 
the reduction of 10 per cent. in their wages, 
which had been made generally throughout 
the country in June and July. The com- 
mencement of the troubles was the strike of 
the train-hands on the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, begun on the 14th of July. It spread 
rapidly over almost all of the Northern roads 
between the Mississippi and New England. 
The strikers took forcible possession of the 
tracks at all the principal junctions and pre- 
vented the forwarding of any goods, and in 
many cases forbade the passing of passen- 
ger-trains. For several days the whole inter- 
nal commerce of the country was interrupted. 
It was not until the last of the month that the 
transportation -lines could generally resume 
their business. To rescue the railways from 
the lawless usurpation of the striking hands, 
the militia forces were called out, and, in States 
where these were unable or unwilling to con- 
front the law-breakers, United States troops 
were sent to their assistance. In the large 
cities and manufacturing towns of the West, 
riotous demonstrations and uprisings of the 
laboring classes occurred, and a number of un- 
fortunate encounters took place between the 
mob and the militia, police, and armed bands 
of citizens, in which hundreds were injured or 
killed. In the height of the strike there were 
at least 100,000 men out, and six or seven 
thousands of miles of railroad were from first 
to last in the hands of the strikers, including 
the four great trunk lines, the New York Cen- 
tral and its connections, controlled by Mr. W. 
H. Vanderbilt, the Erie system, managed by 
Receiver Jewett, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and continuations, managed by Mr. Thomas A. 
Scott, and the Baltimore & Ohio and connec- 
tions, under the control of Mr. Garrett. The 
strike extended, first and last, over the Balti- 
more & Ohio road, branches and leased lines, 
which connects the ocean traffic of Baltimore 
with the two points, Wheeling and Parkers- 
burg, on the Ohio River, with extensions from 
both termini to Chicago, and branches running 
to Washington and to Staunton in Virginia; 
the Pennsylvania Oentral, whose tide-water 
termini are Philadelphia and New York, ex- 
tending from New York to Philadelphia, thence 
via Harrisburg to Pittsburgh, with branches 
running to Water Gap, on the Delaware, Cape 
May, N. J., Canandaigua, N. Y., Erie, Pa., 
Frederick, Md.; and Washington and its West- 
ern connections, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 


& Chicago; the New York & Erie, running 
from Jersey City via Paterson, Port Jervis, 
Binghampton, Corning, and Hornellsville, to 
Buttalo, whose Western ally; the Atlantic & 
Great Western, joins it at Hornellsville; the 
New York Central & Hudson River road and 
connections—the New York Central, running 
from Albany to Buffalo, and the Hudson River 
road, running between Albany and New York, 
participated but feebly in the strike; but the 
Western subsidiary lines, the Lake Shore, run- 
ning through Dunkirk, Erie, and Cleveland, to 
Toledo, and the Michigan Southern, running 
thence to Chicago, were seized by the strikers. 
The strike extended also over the coal-roads— 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, con- 
necting the northeastern Pennsylvania coal- 
fields with Syracuse, and through the Central 
New Jersey with New York, and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading road, with termini at Phila- 
delphia and Harrisburg; also over the Canada 
Southern, in Canada, and the Michigan Cen- 
tral, running between Chicago and Detroit, 
and the Chicago and Canada roads; also 
over the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, and the 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland; and in 
the West over the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis, and the Vandalia line, running 
via Terre Haute from St. Louis to Indianapo- 
lis, the Ohio & Mississippi, running between 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, via Vincennes, Ind. ; 
over the Chicago & Alton, joming Chicago 
with St. Louis, via Springfield and Blooming- 
ton; over the lines running from St. Louis to 
Toledo and Detroit, through Decatur, Lafay- 
ette, and Fort Wayne, from Bloomington to 
Cincinnati, through Indianapolis, and from St. 
Louis to Indianapolis, through Mattoon; and 
from Bloomington to St. Louis, west of the 
Chicago & Alton; and beyond the Mississippi 
the roads involved were the Missouri Pacific 
from St. Louis as far as Leavenworth, Kan., and 
the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern, with a 
branch running up into Iowa. These Western 
roads are all feeders to the great trunk lines, 
and many of them directly subsidiary to one or 
another of the four great combinations. The 
railway strike was the occasion for laborers 
in many other industries to show their dissatis- 
faction with the present rates of wages by 
strikes, or public demonstrations of discontent. 
The coal-miners in particular united in a gen- 
eral strike, which was more determined and 
prolonged than the railway strike, and in which 
as great a number of laborers were involved. 
his strike was undoubtedly a preconcerted 
action, which had been talked over among rail- 
road operatives far and wide for some time be- 
fore the outbreak. There was no organized 
combination, but yet an understanding as to 
the means and methods to be employed, and 
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general determination to make it a test-strike, 
which should give a definite sanction to certain 
powers for the adjustment of wages to be won 
by the workmen, although the particular rights 
which they claimed were anything but definite. 
The particular grievances which they made 
their casus belli were, however, plainly drawn 
ap by the committees on the different roads. 
While these differed on each of the lines, the 
main complaint and the common incentive to 
the strike was the last reduction of 10 per cent. 
in the wages, determined upon by the manage- 
ments of nearly all the railroads in the coun- 
try, which went in force on some of the roads 
in June, and on a greaternumber inJuly. On 
nearly all the roads, the restoration of this 10 
per cent. was embraced in the demands of the 
strikers; but on some of them this was done 
more for the sake of unanimity than because 
that was the most obnoxious of their griev- 
ances; as, for instance, on the New York & 
Erie road, where the pay was higher than on 
most of the others, and where the reduction 
had been already acceded to by the employés. 
On one or two roads in the West the men struck 
without alleging any grievances, simply out of 
sympathy with the movement. 

The origin of the rebellion, so general and 
determined, against the unrestricted control 
of employers in the matters of the hiring and 
wages of labor, goes much further back, and 
its consequences were intended to reach much 
further ahead than the adjustment of the pres- 
ent compensation of labor on the roads. The 
hostility of the managers of the corporations to 
labor unions and combinations, as such, had 
become more and more pronounced and effec- 
tive; some of the managers had declared their 
determination to destroy these associations 
root and branch, and the practice of discharg- 
ing the members of grievance and striking com- 
mittees wascommon. The power ofthe strike 
had been felt upon the railroads, notably in the 
instances of the successful engineers’ strike on 
the New Jersey Central, in 1876, when every 
engineer on the road stopped his train at the 
given hour of midnight ona fixed day, and left 
his engine where it was standing. A strike 
was conducted in the same way on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, in Canada, which extends from 
Montreal to Detroit, in which the strikers like- 
wise gained their point. These strikes were 
organized by the great society of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. This associa- 
tion is the strongest ever formed among the 
railroad operatives. [t numbers 50,000 or more 
members, and possesses a fund of millions of 
dollars, it is said. It dates from 1863; the 
headquarters are in Cleveland, Ohio. It is com- 
posed of train and track hands and conductors, 
as well as engineers, the higher grades of em- 
ployés being represented the strongest. It 
first developed its “ghee ek SS unsuccess- 
ful engineers’ strike on the Pan-Handle road— 
the connection of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
running from Pittsburgh to Louisville—in 1874. 
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T. M. Arthur, who is still its head officer, was 
then elected chief, and is the depositary of 
great authority. He attends to all complaints, 
and hastens to the spot when any grievance, 
great or small, is heard of, to confer with 
the aggrieved parties and with the railroad 
superintendent. When he decides that the 
employés are wrong, the matter is dropped. 
Where he finds that the grievance is real, and 
where the railroad authorities do not make good 
the claim, he advises with his brother officers, 
and if a strike is determined upon, it may not 
take place immediately, but is consummated at 
some hour when the railroad has pressing need 
of all its hands and cannot momentarily replace 
the striking employés. The brotherhood has 
thus dictated terms to the railroad managers 
in many a difficulty, from the case of a dis- 
charged workman to the matter of raising 
wages on whole lines of railroad. Railroad 
managers have sworn to break this powerful 
association. A determined strike which took 
place under its auspices on the Boston & 
Maine road in February, 1877, led to the pas- 
sage of a law by the Massachusetts Legislature, 
making it a penal offense for striking work- 
men to do any act which would endanger com- 
mercial interests; and similar acts were passed 
in the Legislatures of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Delaware, and Missouri. The 
Engineers’ Brotherhood took no active part in 
the present strikes, although sympathizing en- 
tirely with the movement. 

It was rumored that there was a concerted 
strike planned, which should take place in Oc- 
tober upon all the railroads of the country, and 
that it was forestalled by this premature out- 
break on the Baltimore & Ohio road, on 
which the last oppressive reduction had ren- 
dered the men desperate from poverty. The 
subject of the wages actually received by the 
railroad employés is a complicated one, on ac- 
count of the varying conditions under which 
they have to perform their labor. The train- 
hands have often to lie idle three or four days 
in the week, and must spend a good part of 
their wages in board at distant stations, away 
from their families. In a conference between 
a committee of strikers and Mr. King, vice- 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio road, on 
July 27th, the strikers demanded $3.50 and 
$8 per day for engineers, $2.50 for conductors, 
and $2 for firemen and brakemen. .They 
declared that firemen and brakemen aver- 
aged but 4 days’ work in the week, and asked 
that the time taken in going for engines on 
passenger-trains, and in reporting for work 
when called out, if no work was given them, 
should be counted as extra time, and that 50 
per cent. extra should be paid for Sunday run- 
ning. They stipulated, also, that no man should 
be discharged for having participated in the 
strike. On this road the strikers declared re- 
peatedly and emphatically that all they wanted 
was living rates of wages. Mr. King, in his re- 
ply, presented a comparative scheme of the 
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wages then paid and those of the year 1861, in 
which it appeared that the rates demanded 
would exceed those of that year by 38 per 
cent., while the company was receiving only 
half the prices for freight which were then 
paid. Hecalled their attention to the policy 
followed by the management, of keeping more 
men employed than the business of the road 
required, and distributing the wages among as 
great a number of men as possible, so as not to 
bring hardship on the families of a part of them 
by depriving them entirely of work. The com- 
parative rates of wages he gave as follows: 


CLASSES OF * ea en Pay proposed 
EMPLOYES. July, 1861. | July 16, 1877, | bY Committee. 
$1 66 $2 25 
Tonnage conductors, 1 50 2 03 $2 50 
1 83 1 80 
1 83 158 
Tonnage brakemen..}- 4 7 1 35 2 00 
3 00 2 98 
2 95 2 90 
Tonnage engineers.. 1 a 4 = : 4 
2 00 Re 
1 33 Ae 
1 75 1 58 
Tonnage firemen.... re 85 2°00 
ps i | 


Wages had been cut down three times in 
three years on this road. Men complained 
that they often had to wait three or four days 
at the end of the trip for their turn to go back, 
and had thus to consume seventy-five cents a 
day for board. 

A list of the wages paid per day to firemen 


and brakemen on the principal roads, before 


the reduction, is here given: 


LINES OF RAILROAD. Firemen. Brakemen. 
Baltimore & Ohio............ $1 35 @ $1 75 $1 50 @ $1 75 
Phil., Wilmington & Balt.....) 173 @ 200) 173@ 1 92 
Philadelphia & Erie.......... 2100, <2 OO a uteweciccse 
Pennsylvania, N, J. Division.) 190@ 2 10).............. 

PMR Sae tn faved Memagiomet see 176@ 2 24 175@ 200 
N. Y. Central & H.R. R.B..| 125@ 175 165@ 215 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford..... 175 @ 190' 1 56 


This takes no account of the time lost in 
lying off, which is different on different roads 
and different divisions of roads, and in differ- 
ent days on the same road. 

The strike on the New York & Erie Rail- 
road was primarily instituted on account of 


some discharged committeemen. The leader, 
Donohue, gave an account of the origin of the 
action, to wit: He received letters from brake- 
men and firemen on the Eastern division of the 
road, complaining that committeemen who had 
presented grievances to Receiver Jewett had 
been discharged. He called a meeting of the 
brotherhoods of firemen, engineers, and brake- 
men, and they voted to make a formal demand 
for the restoration of the discharged, and to 
quit work in the event of a refusal. The 
grievances subsequently submitted by the strik- 
ers embraced the charge that firemen were 
promoted to engineers’ places by favor, and 
not on account of merit and length of service. 
Their new demands for wages were for brake- 
men to receive $2 a day, the switchmen $2, 
the head switchman $2.25, truckmen in yard 
$1.50, truckmen on sections $1.40, and to pay 
no rentals on company’s grounds except as by 
agreement; the firemen to have the same pay, 
or rates of pay, as they received prior to i uly 
1, 1877, and monthly passes to be continued as 
before, and passes to be issued to brakemen 
and switchmen. 

On the Pennsylvania road the men struck 
for a general restitution of the old rates—$1.90 
and $2.10 per day, instead of $1.70 and $1.90. 
They complained that formerly they were paid 
by the month, and for the time in which they 
were kept idle they still received pay, whereas 
now every hour when there is no work to do is 
docked from their wages. On the New Jersey 
Central the brakemen demanded their old pay 
of $3.16 for a round trip, instead of $2.00, 
while the firemen asked for no increase. The 
following averages of monthly wages are from 
a schedule presented by Receiver Lathrop of 
this road: Engineers, $104; firemen, $61; 
brakemen, $45.25 (on passenger-trains); and 
engineers, $110; firemen, $66; brakemen, 
$45.98 (on freight and coal trains). On the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
the firemen struck for their old pay of about 
$50 a month on the average, instead of $45. 
On the New York Central, firemen’s wages 
were $40 to $45 a month; brakemen’s, $86. 

The following schedule shows the wages 
actually paid at the time the strike broke out 
on some of the leading lines for daily runs—, 
usually about 100 miles—and the average of 
monthly pay made for full work: 


DAILY WAGES, MONTHLY WAGES, 
LINES OF RAILROAD. 

Engineers, Firemen. Engineers. Firemen. 
che da hediees hvesles se Gsswesch cause nsp.ene se bahaNees 15 1 58 $81 90 $41 08 
SS eletmgatal Nae Rea UU cee nab Seb RE: Picenogees oawewenpapewe’ 8 60 ¢ 13 Bs = “s 

Pennsylvania (longer trips) (PASSENZET)..........ceeceeceeeseseseevecs 8 15 1 80 
Denner lvania aid trips) (freight) .......... oeeeavena teppcovsicisas 2 34 1 65 83 66 48 08 
BMA MHOPG eos cM csocck Obie s salcacdécione sbstbe thee weed tenets aaneph 2 93 1 47 94 64 47 82 
Tilinois Central BEN REE ies s ccicdaarscwesroncassesss se tanee ye tember en +ée 115 00 5T 00 
Tllinois Central (eighty NAcnaesusavaaddes gee sseaa ns eaten gee tae eee ety dis ates 100 00 54 00 
Chicago & Alton (maximum),.......sccccccccscccscsvccssscesesionne 5 50 2 2% 90 00 45 00 
Cracago & Alton (minimum). ....2:scsoccccdscecccccrsssvecccedsewte 8 30 S00! |) secon, | * Savon 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..........cscccccccccvcscccvessccseses seem 2 00 81 00 52 00 


These rates are generally a third or more 
above what was paid in 1860, when the usual 


pay for an engineer was $60, and for a fire 
man $30. " 
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The following table, showing the average 
prices of certain quantities of about 60 arti- 
cles of prime necessity, aggregated according 
to the quantities of each usually consumed, is 
useful as illustrating the purchasing power of 
mechanics’ wages in their various fluctuations 
since the beginning of the Civil War: 


YEARS. 
1860— May 1. ios c cee cede cacvnwesvetice 


y: 
1S1S— May Book So. Sesion sess teers 
IST4—May bs so5 des sFe 2os8 es Oss siccoe 
ISIS — May 1 ooo. ivawasusestecccceseee 
NSTO— MAY Foo cupoatcs csp ecteccscces 
ayy Co he Pee eres ook ore eee 


This table does not take account of the con- 
tinued high rates of rent, nor of the present 
high prices of many secondary articles which 
are important for the comfort of the family. 

The railroad workmen were not all of them 
driven into the strike from actual want, al- 
though all of them had been obliged, during 
the successive reductions in wages which have 
recently been made, to give up many comforts 
and luxuries to which they had been accus- 
tomed. 

There was a feeling of deep indignation 
against the companies on account of the man- 
ner in which the business had been conducted 
for several years past. The argument that 
many of the roads could not afford to pay the 
former wages, or any wages at all, and pay at 
the same time the usual interest on their debts 
and capital, only aroused the greater indigna- 
tion of the strikers. The impression that there 
had been a sorry mismanagement of capital 
prevailed not only among them, but among the 
public at large, and explains the general sym- 
pathy which the strikers retained among the 
people in spite of their high-handed and un- 
lawful proceedings. The popular feeling was 
that they ought not to be made to suffer for 
the gross mistakes and extravagances of the 
heads of the companies, whoever else should 
suffer. The following newspaper report of a 
conversation with an intelligent brakeman 
shows the prevailing sentiments of the strik- 
ing railroaders: 

“When we complain,” said he, “that our wages 
are too small tosupport a comfortable life, they tell 
us that railroads do not exist primarily to support us 
in any sort of life—that the managers are trustees of 
other people’s property, and they must conduct 
their business so as to protect the interest of the 
property-holders. Now, we can’t help seeing that 
these managers, in spite of their conscientious de- 
votion to the interests of the road-owners, have been 
wildly squandering this property, income and assets, 
in a crazy struggle to pee san other. Every- 
body knows that they have been sinking money— 
sinking it needlessly and willfully; and when this 
ruinous rivalry flares out in such freaks of puerile 
and jealous extravagance as those senseless, danger- 
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ous, and demoralizing races across the continent 
with fast trains, we lose some of our reverence for 
the superior sagacity which capital is said to attract 
into its service. But it is still more irritating to see 
the money, which is whittled from our wages by 
these magnates, spent with open-handed liberality 
to gratify their own love of display and sumptuous 
pleasure. Right here, into this Jersey City depot 
there come at least a dozen private cars, each o 
which belongs to some grandee on one of the lines 
in this ‘system.’ Now, there is actual need of 
some private cars on some occasions, and if the 
gorgeousness of these vehicles could be subdued a 
trifle in the interest of economy and good taste, and 
if they were only made to facilitate the business of 
the roads, they would provoke no complaint or com- 
ment; but hardly a day passes without one or two 
of these palaces rolling in here. Empty Pullman 
coaches are running every hour, but the railroad 
pasha must have a car of his own. He may have his 
car all to himself, or he may have all his friends with 
him. The sup lies which are furnished to these 
luxurious travelers are not such as the families of 
brakemen habitually enjoy, but they are luxurious 
meals in several artistic courses, with wines to suit, 
and all are charged to ‘the company.’ The occu- 
pants sometimes live in these coaches for days to- 
See, and they (the coaches) are always nuisances 
ere. They are in ple ews fhe way, and somebody 
is kept switching, and backing, and hauling them 
about, until they are coupled to an outgoing train, 
and on the way to another yard. The actual ex- 
penses ofa roundtrip from Philadelphia for one of 
these cars is $20, at a moderate estimate; and when 
40 or 50 such trips are made in a month, besides 
voyages to other places, a clean $1,000 is wiped out. 
Bat there are still more expeditious methods 
than this of bringing about an alarming ‘shrinkage 
of values’ in railroad stocks. Private cars are not 
sufficiently distinguished to gratify the most Jux- 
urious officials. They must have special trains, and 
everything must clear the track for them. Mr. — 
thinks no more of ordering locomotive 1,001 hooked 
up to car 2,002, than he does of ordering his coach- 
man to harness his bay mare to his road-wagon for 
a drive. Last winter he used to roll from Philadel- 
phia to New York in this grand style, to attend the 
opera whenever the performance promised to be 
sufficiently attractive for his elegant taste, and then 
he would steam back after it was over. It costs 
about $180 to make the run, and five or six specials 
a month knock the bottom out of another $1,000. 
Now, $2,000 a month for private cars and specials is 
rather precipitous. It is 10 per cent. of $20,000, or 
the pay of 400 men at $50 per month. And this 
amounts to saying that the 10 per cent. saved by 
reducing the wages of 400 men on this division 
never gets as far as the stockholders, but is charged 
up in a couple of items to the ‘ vanity and ease’ ac- 
count. 

‘Now, you can snow us under with arguments, 
and political economy, and social science, and it 
may be that all this has no bearing upon the ques- 
tion of wages as viewed by philosophers. Our men 
are not profound or subtile thinkers, perhaps, but 
they keep both eyes wide open, and these things are 
exasperating. the men who are paring down our 
wages for the good of society at large, and railroad- 
stock owners and bondholders in particular, would 
only pinch themselves a little in the general squeez- 
ing-up, we could listen with more patience to their 

rofessions. They say we have a common interest 
in the prosperity of the roads. Why don’t they dis- 
tress themselves just a little—say to the extent of 
riding in Pullman palace cars—so that we can lux- 
uriate in some community of suffering for high 
principle ?”’ 


The following resolutions, passed by the 
strikers on the Fort Wayne road at Pittsburgh, 
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represent the spirit and intentions of the strik- 
ers on most of the railroads: 

fesolved, By the train-men and employés of the 
Pennsylvania Company and leased lines, in conven- 
tion assembled: That we will in no wise interfere 
with the passenger traffic or with the United States 
mail trains. 

Resolved, That we agree to furnish a full crew of 
men, free of charge, to the railroad company, to 
promptly move to the city all freight now in the 
yard intended for Pittsburgh firms, to the Duquesne 


depot. 

Tesctagn That under no circumstances will we 
move through freight until we are allowed sufficient 
wages for our labor to keep our families from actual 
want. 

Resolved, That-we rane: appreciate the sympathy 
so fully tendered us by the public at large. . 


The ruinous competition between the trunk 
lines for the freight transportation of the West, 
in which freight prices were reduced far below 
the normal rates, was the subject of general 
complaint. 

Actual suffering was felt far more generally 
and pressingly among other classes of laborers 
who struck—notably among the workers in the 
coal industry—and among some who did not 
strike, than among the railroaders. The pict- 
ure of the condition of the miners given in 
the following expression of one of the leading 
strikers is no doubt literally true: ‘‘ We have 
for a year done men’s work on two meals of 
mush per day, and a bit of dry bread for our 
dinners, and we have learned to endure a great 
deal. We will eat the grass in the field before 
we will go to work again for less than we de- 
- mand.” Some of the miners could not earn 
above $10 a month—few of them over $25. An 
obnoxious institution in the mining regions is 
the companies’ stores, the men complaining that 
they dare not buy from other dealers, at lower 
sey. lest they lose their places. The coal- 

eavers who struck at Bergen Point, in New 
Jersey, were not able to earn over 60 or 70 
cents a day. These men, mostly Irish, pre- 
served a quiet and peaceable temper. It wasa 
noteworthysymptom of these strikes that, when 
they were ready to return to work at the old 
wages, they were shamed out of it by the plead- 
ings and taunts of their wives. A set of new 
men were brought to New York to take their 
places, but left before evening, finding that 
they were earning at the rate of not more than 
25 to 60 cents a day. The stone-quarrymen, 
who got out stone for the New York pave- 
ments, in New Jersey, complained of the 
prices at which they were obliged to sell to the 
contractors, the quarriers at Weehawken de- 
claring that they could make but 50 cents per 
diem. A representative case of low wages in 
factories was that of the silk mills in Newark, 
Paterson, and New York. In the Newark 
mills the men-spinners were paid $1 a day. 
Some of these men have worked at their trade 
for 20 years, and have wives and children to 
support. Small boys were paid from $1.10 to 
$2.10 per week. The wages of the girls ranged 
from $8 to $5.50 a week. The highest wages 
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paid was $9 a week to the dyers. From these 
wages a reduction was made of 15 per cent. 
In a New York factory, the wages of the weav- 
ers were reduced from 9 to 6 cents a yard, 
making a reduction in the girls’ average pay 
of from $4.50 to $3 per week, while formerly 
they were able to average $8 a week. 

The elements in this labor-outbreak were: 
1. The railroad strikers. 2. The miners, fac- 
tory-hands, and other laborers in different 
parts of the country, whose wages were op- 
pressively low, whom a breath could have ex- 
cited in their desperate or uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances, and who thought they read in 
the popular sentiments excited by the rail- 
road strike a disposition to befriend and en- 
force the cause of their suffering families, 8. 
The trade-unionists, who, like the next fol- 
lowing class, rejoiced in another instance of 
the power of labor-combination, and who ex- 
pressed on every hand the liveliest sympathy 
and well-wishes for the railroad unions, and 
predicted in their success the advantage and 
strengthening of all their organizations. 4. 
The “communistic” element, which could 
hope for no immediate benefit from the strike, 
unless it should lead to a general social revo- 
lution and disruption of property tenures. 5. 
The “tramps,” being, for the most part, me- 
chanics of more or less idle and irregular 
habits, who had been for years deprived of 
employment in their regular trades, owing to 
the general contraction of the productive in- 
dustries and the improvement of labor-saving 
machinery. 6. The dangerous classes—the un- 
productive, the untanght, and unprincipled 
multitude which congregates in all larger towns, 
thousands in number, from which come most 
of the thieves and paupers. The latter ele- 
ment, which is always ready to inflame and take 
part in a riot, partly from the hope of booty 
and partly from motives of envious destruc- 
tiveness and misanthropy, was most conspicu- 
ous during the Sunday of robbery and arson 
in Pittsburgh, but was out in force also in 
the street-riots in Chicago and St. Louis. The 
‘tramp ” class and the unemployed were over- 
ready to take part in the closing of the shops 
and the chasing of willing mechanics from their 
work. That portion of the demonstrations 
may be supposed to have been conceived and 
carried out by this class. Both of the latter 
elements thought they sympathized in, if they 
did not understand, the motives of the third 
class, the “communists.” There were many 
voluntary strikes, especially among the West- 
ern factory-hands, where no particular com- 
plaint could be alleged, except the universal 
inferior condition of the laboring-man. Men 
threw down their tools, under the excitement 
of the hour, to prate about the wrongs of their 
class. Meetings and knots of men gathered 
in all the large towns and industrial sections 
to listen to harangues upon the oppression of 
capital, the social revolution, and the labor re- 
public, and to pass resolutions calling upon 
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Government to curb capital or organize labor. 
The “communistic” element in the disturb- 
ances consisted of foreign workmen indoc- 
trinated with the ideas of the German and 
French socialists, and their fellow-enthusiasts 
and followers. The most remarkable develop- 
ment of this disturbed period was the unex- 
pected extent to which these social-political 
teachings have spread in this country. Some 
of the political aspects of the strike are pre- 
sented farther below. The following brief 
chronicle recounts the chief occurrences in the 
different parts of the country, in the order of 
time in which they took place: 

The- strike commenced on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, some 40 brakemen and firemen 
stopping work and attempting to prevent the 
passage of freight-trains on the morning of 
the 14th of July. On the 16th, the firemen of 


all the freight-trains at Martinsburg, W. Va., _ 


struck work, and drove off the men sent to 
replace them, defying the police of the town. 
In the morning, 75 militiamen, sent by Gover- 
nor Matthews, attempted to guard a Western- 
bound train; but the strikers, increasing in 
number to about 100, and joined by several 
hundred outsiders, prevented its moving, ex- 
changing shots with the soldiers, and frighten- 
ing off the volunteering fireman and engineer. 
A train had been thrown off the track at South 
Baltimore in the night. The road was effect- 
ually blockaded at Martinsburg. By evening 
the strike had extended along the line to Wheel- 
ing, and on the side-route to Parkersburg. The 
whole road was thus in the hands of the strikers. 
The Governor, perceiving the inefficience of the 
slender militia forces, requested the aid of the 
General Government, and a detachment of two 
or three hundred United States troops started 
for the scene of the disturbances on the 18th, 
under the command of Colonel French, arriving 
in Martinsburg early on the morning of the 
19th. A hundred engines and 1,500 freight-cars 
stood on the fracks. In the course of the day 
several men were arrested, and two trains were 
started off under military escort, after much 
difficulty in finding engineers and firemen to 
run trains. A proclamation by President 
Hayes was posted and distributed along the 
line. On this day the strike extended over the 
entire length of the line. On the 19th, in the 
morning, a strike was declared by the conduc- 
tors and brakemen on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, at Pittsburgh; all freight-trains were 
stopped, and by night the strikers and their 
abettors had congregated, to the number of 
1,400, in the freight and stock yards. On the 
20th an émeute occurred in the streets of Balti- 
more, on the occasion of the 6th Regiment of Mi- 
litia being ordered by Governor Carroll to Cum- 
berland, where the strikers were defying the 
law. Toward evening a turbulent concourse of 
people surrounded the PES Maite ee 
their fellow-feeling for the strikers. When 
the soldiers marched ont, they were stoned by 
the mob, and, after a little, commenced to shoot 
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into the crowd, though without orders, keep- 
ing up a continuous, irregular fusillade all the 
way to the station. Nine of the rioters were 
killed, and 20 or 30 were wounded, including 
several soldiers. The excitement in the city 
was intense, and the order for the departure of 
the militia was recalled. The railroad-station 
was set on fire. When the 5th Regiment 
marched to the depot, it was assailed, but no 
shots were fired. On the 20th, all freight-traftic 
was arrested on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The strikers at Pittsburgh defied the civil au- 
thorities, and the militia of Philadelphia were 
ordered to the spot. The train-hands on the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago line struck 
work in the afternoon. Trains were block- 
aded at Newark, O., on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the State troops were ordered out by Goy- 
ernor Young. That morning, also, the firemen 
and brakemen on the New York & Erie Rail- 
road went out on strike at several stations 
along the Western division, and the strikers 
took control of the track at Hornellsville and 
other points. On the 21st, the 6th Division of 
the Pennsylvania State Guard arrived in Pitts- 
burgh. At 5 o’clock p. m. they attempted to 
clear the Twenty-eighth Street crossing, at the 
command of General Pearson, and replied to 
the missiles of the populace by several volleys 
of musketry. That aroused the fiercest passions 
of the mob, who soon returned to the attack 
provided with firearms and three pieces of ord- 
nance, belonging to a local association. They 
had broken into a gun-shop and warehouses 
of firearms to obtain weapons. They repeat- 
edly assailed the round-house, in which the 
military had taken their position, but were 
driven back with musket-shots. They planted 
and loaded a field-gun near the walls of the 
round-house, and numbers were shot down 
while attempting to fire it. The mechanics of 
the city, returning from work, swelled the 
mob. The exasperation of the citizens was in- 
tensified by the fact that several innocent per- 
sons standing at a distance had been hit by the 
first musket-shots. The rioters assaulted the 
building repeatedly, and firing was kept up on 
both sides. Finding themselves unable to dis- 
lodge the soldiers by assault, the rioters deter- 
mined to set fire to the round-house and roast 
them out. Oil-cars on the neighboring track 
were first set on fire, but the flames did not 
reach the building. An incendiary rage seized 
the crowd, and torches were applied to the 
freight-wagons indiscriminately ; and when the 
firemen appeared, they were forbidden to ex- 
tinguish the railroad property, although the 
rioters themselves assisted in putting out other 
burning property. The flames not yet pene- 
trating to the round-house, a car laden with 
coke was saturated with petroleum and set on 
fire, and then pushed down the track against 
the building. Other ignited cars were sent 
down toward the round-houses. At 5 a. M, 
when the crowd had for a short time with- 
drawn from the vicinity of the round-house, 


ee 
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the military, who were in danger of being con- 
sumed by the fire which was raging around 
them, emerged from the building, and, forming 
in line, marched rapidly toward the United 
States Arsenal. On their way thither they 
were overtaken by a thousand or more armed 
rioters. The commandant refused to admit 
them into the arsenal, receiving only the wound- 
ed. The militia then retreated across the A]- 
leghany River, under the fire of the pursuing 
rioters, and there disbanded. 

In the mean time a vast crowd remained 
congregated around the railroad buildings, set- 
ting fire to buildings and trains that had not 
yet caught, until, by 7 o’clock, the machine- 
shops, both round-houses, with 125 locomo- 
tives, the Union Transfer Co.’s buildings, and 
all the buildings of the terminus, were a mass 
of flames. Many of the freight-cars were pil- 
laged before they were set on fire, men break- 
ing them open with sledge-hammers and hand- 
ing out the goods to whoever would take 
them away; while men, women, and children 
streamed to the spot and away with the booty, 
in many instances even wagons being used t 
convey off the plunder. The plundering wds 
carried on in the most barefaced, almost busi- 
ness-like, manner. Every kind of goods, from 
bales of cloth and silk to books and picture- 
frames, from barrels of flour to oranges and 
cigars, were carried, rolled, dragged through 
the public streets, while the citizens looked on 
half-amused. The mania for robbery seemed to 


_ have possessed many people of ordinarily de- 


cent behavior. Some, who had scruples against 
stealing themselves, helped their neighbors to 
get away with the booty. Women took a prom- 
inent part in the thievery. They left nothing, 
however useless, but could be seen bearing 
away laces, kid ball-shoes, parasols, coffee-mills, 
whips, and gas-stoves. The detectives, in their 
subsequent researches, came upon seven great 
trunks of clothing in one house, and eleven bar- 
rels of flour in another. Eye-witnesses relate 
that a wagon-load of sewing-machines was 
sold off at auction in the street, at from $1 
down to 10 cents apiece. Barrels of spirits 
were tapped and drunk on the spot. On Sun- 
day evening, when the mob began to break 
into private buildings and sack liquor-stores 
and cigar-shops, the citizens and police began 
to take vigorous steps to arrest the disorder. 
When the plundering of the freight-cars was 
at last partially checked by the efforts of the 
mayor and police, the cars were burned with 
their freight by the mob. During the whole 
day the incendiarism was continued. The Union 
Depot was fired ; the freight depot of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad was 
plundered and burned, and the offices, depot, and 
engine-house of the Pan-Handle line, the depot 
of the Adams Express Oo., the offices and laun- 
dry of the Pullman Oar Co., the Union Depot 
Hotel, and all the other railroad buildings, to- 
, gether with a number of private structures, were 
consumed, The number of freight-cars burned 


was about 2,000. The direct loss of railroad 
property was estimated at $8,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. Governor Hartranft, who was hast- 
ening home from the Pacific coast, had sent 
orders to call out all the militia of the State 
The citizens of Pittsburgh had beheld the ex. 
cesses of the mob on Sunday apparently with 
indifference, but, on Monday morning, citizens’ 
companies were organized and armed for pro- 
tection, while the fury of the mob had entirely 
spent itself. The strikers had taken possession 
of the track at various other points along the 
Pennsylvania road, and the connecting roads 
had suspended traffic as a matter of precaution. 
In both the Pittsburgh and Baltimore riots all 
the most violent spirits of the mobs were other 
laboring-men, and not the railroad strikers; 
while the worst excesses were committed by 
low characters who did not belong to the me- 
chanical class—tramps, thieves, and loafers. 
In both cities the sympathies of the majority 
of the people were on the side of the strikers, 
and bitter sentiments against the military pre- 
vailed. A sullen and determined feeling was 
rife along the Baltimore & Ohio road, and 
the presence of the regulars was not enough 
to insure the resumption of traffic, although 
the United States troops were nowhere mo- 
lested or resisted, except a slight stoning which 
they underwent in Baltimore on Sunday. 
There were 400 regular soldiers in that city, 
under General Hancock. An oil-train was 
burned there on Sunday. The strike on the 
Erie Railroad centred at Hornellsville. A regi- 
ment of militia was sent thither from Roches- 
ter. Strikers boarded and stopped a passen- 
ger-train which was sent out with a military 
guard, while the militia made scarcely an at- 
tempt to defend it. Regiments from Buffalo 
and Brooklyn were ordered to this point. A 
proclamation, in vigorous terms, was issued by 
Governor Robinson, 

Strikes were now breaking ‘out all over 
the country. Strikers forbade trains to be 
moved at Philadelphia. At St. Louis a train 
was allowed to start on the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi line. Meetings were held by laborers’ 
associations in all the cities. On Monday, 
the 23d, there was a disturbance at Buf- 
falo. Erie and Lake Shore strikers took the 
firemen and brakemen from the New York 
Central trains, stopped the work in the car- 
shops, and attacked a guard of 200 soldiers 
at the Lake Shore round-house and gained 
possession of the building. All trains were. 
stopped on the Ohio & Mississippi road. 
Train, track, and shop men struck work on 
Monday on the Cleveland, Cincinnati & Colum-_ 
bus road at Cleveland, on the Hocking Val- 
ley road, the Indianapolis & St. Louis, the 
Vandalia, and the Chicago & Alton roads. 
At Toledo, O., the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern railway was blockaded at the Air- 
Line Junction. A conference took place be- 
tween the Erie strikers and Receiver Jewett, 
at which they offered to resume work accept- 
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ing the 10 per cent. reduction, provided that 
discharged committeemen should be restored 
to their places, and that the switchmen should 
have their garden-plots, where they had built 
their cottages along the track, rent-free, as for- 
merly, and that all hands should be paid for 
extra work, and firemen should be promoted 
according to merit and seniority. Mr. Jewett, 
however, refused to listen to any terms. In 
the West, strikes commenced to break out in 
various trades entirely disconnected with 
transportation, at many points; and in many 
towns lawless bands of men drove willing work- 
men away from their labor. At Columbus, a 
mob of miners, tramps, and ruffians closed the 
rolling-mills, machine-shops, and factories; at 
Zanesville, also, factories and mills were raided 
and closed up. In Pennsylvania there were 
strikes in some of the largest mills on Monday. 
On Tuesday a partial strike took place on the 
New York Central, the Canada Southern, and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
roads. In the West, the shorter roads also 
were nearly all closed by strikers, while all the 
trunk lines were completely blockaded, and 
there was no railroad communication with the 
East. Passenger as well as freight trains 
were stopped on many of the Western routes, 
and nearly all the railroad-shops were closed, 
the mechanics striking or being forced to quit. 
At St. Lonis, Indianapolis, and Chicago, there 
was acomplete embargo on allthe roads. The 
strikers preserved a determined attitude every- 
where. It is estimated that 100,000 men were 
on strike. Further collisions between the 
strikers and the militia took place at Buffalo, 
and at Reading, Pa., where 13 of the rioters 
were killed and 43 wounded. Along the East- 
ern roads, wherever military were posted, or- 
der was gradually restored, although at the 
first meetings between the militia and the riot- 
ers the State Guards showed a culpable lack 
of discipline, and committed acts of guilty 
rashness or shameful cowardice. Many of the 
soldiers, too, sympathized with the strikers; 
although the troops had been dispatched from 
distant points, in order that no feelings of per- 
sonal or neighborly sympathy should come into 
play. Along the Baltimore & Ohio line, in Ma- 
ryland and West Virginia, single trains were run 
under the protection of the Federal forces, al- 
though the strikers still maintained a resolute 
spirit, and the ordinary traffic could not be re- 
sumed before the last of the month. In New 
York State, at Hornellsville, Buffalo, and oth- 
er points, the National Guard restored order. 
The workmen on all the New Jersey roads 
were on strike by Wednesday, but no acts of 
violence took place in that State. In the West, 
many towns were threatened by bold and law- 
less mobs, made up of the idle and dangerous 
classes. In many cities, scenes of anarchy and 
intimidation occurred. The citizers gradually 
rallied in these cities, enrolling themselves into 
vigilance committees, in several places the 
railroad strikers themselves taking an active 
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part in the measures to secure safety and order, 
At Zanesville, Columbus, and other towns, the 
unruly spirits were quelled by the citizens’ 
guards. At Fort Wayne the strikers took con- 
trol of the city, but protected all property. 
But the same kind of disturbances which were 
being quelled in these places, kept breaking 
out at other points, while in Chicago, St. Lou- 
is, Toledo, Louisville, and the larger Western 
cities, repeated scenes of anarchy and terror- 
ism took place. On the 26th, a fierce encoun- 
ter took place between the police and a large 
mob in Chicago. It began with an attempt of 
a force of policemen to clear the streets of the 
riotous crowds which had been roaming the city 
without much hinderance for days, shutting 
up factories, and committing all manner of 
depredations. The squad of 300 police made 
a determined charge on a crowd thousands in 
number, and broke them up, and, when they 
rallied again, made another fierce charge, reén- 
forced by a company of cavalry; 19 were 
killed or fatally injured, and many wounded, in 
the onslaught. Several other skirmishes took 
place during the day, the police being support- 
ed by some United States troops and vigilants, 
and many arrests were made. In St. Louis, 
the same practice of closing workshops was 
proceeding, and the same spirit of riot was rife. 
Business in the city was at a stand-still. On 
the 26th, a vast crowd marched down in a 
regular column and surrounded the head- 
quarters of the police, militia, and vigilants, 
taunting the militia and daring them to fire. 
The following day the police broke up a meet- 
ing composed of delegates from all the trades- 
unions and workingmen’s associations of the 
city, and arrested all present in the hall, to 
the number of 70. While mob-law was thus 
prevailing throughout the central portion of 
the country, there were outrageous doings in 
San Francisco also, the ‘‘ hoodlums,” rough 
characters, and discontented workmen of the 
city threatening the Chinese quarter with de- 
struction. The police were active, and vigi- 
lant committees were rapidly formed among 
the citizens, who held the reckless rioters in 
tolerable check, and prevented the terrific mas- 
sacre and havoc which might have occurred, 
though in spite of them the ruffians com- 
mitted ferocious acts, and burned several build- 
ings occupied by coolies. A bloody encoun- 
ter between rioters and the vigilants took 
place on the 26th. 

A large mass meeting of workingmen and 
socialists, called for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy for the strikers, under the auspices 
of the Social Democratic Workingmen’s Party, 
the Independent Laborers, and several trades- 
unions, took place in Tompkins Square, in New 
York, on the 25th, in the evening. The con- 
course was large—some 8,000 or 10,000 work- 
ingmen—and several spirited speeches were 
made by John Swinton, the journalist, Justus 
Schwab, who was conspicuous in the so-called 
Tompkins Square riot in 1874, Leander Thomp- 
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son, David Conroy of the Horseshoers’ Union, 
and others; yet the fears which had prevailed 
of a riotous disturbance resulting from this 
meeting were proved to be entirely ground- 
less. The following evening a similar meeting 
was held in the Cooper Union Hall, under the 
direction of the amalgamated Trade and Labor 
Unions. 

By the 26th and 27th, the strikers, who had 
shown themselves so determined before, began 
to waver, and an understanding was brought 
about with the managers of the companies. 
Trains were allowed to leave Chicago, traffic 
was partially resumed in Pennsylvania and on 
some of the Western roads, while on others pas- 
senger-trains at least were allowed to pass. On 
the 25th, traffic was still suspended on the New 
York Central, no freight-trains running, and 
no passenger-trains west of Rochester. The 
following day freight and passenger trans- 
portation was regularly resumed, though the 
striking trainmen in the Buffalo freight-yards, 
and the mechanics in the Albany car-shops, 
still held out; the former succumbed on Fri- 
day, and the latter went to work again on Sat- 
urday. The Erie road, which was still block- 
aded beyond Oswego on the 25th, resumed 
business on the 27th; the strikers had made a 
proposition, as has been stated above, to go 
back to work at the old rates, provided the 
discharged committeemen should be reinstated, 
and the leaders of the present strike should not 
be turned off; but nothing in the form of a 
_ compromise would be entertained by Receiver 
Jewett. On receiving assurances, however, that 
their spokesman, Donohue, should not be pros- 
ecuted by the road, and that the old commit- 
tees should receive consideration, they returned 
to their work on the 27th, and freight and pas- 
senger trains were dispatched over every sec- 
tion of the line. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
was in use, up to the 26th, only between New 
York and Philadelphia. Governor Hartranft, 
upon his return from the West on that day, 
adopted vigorous measures to break the block- 
ade; and upon his threatening a sharp use of 
the bayonet and musket, and passing over the 
road with a detachment of State troops, the 
strikers came to terms on Friday, the 27th. In 
the West, trains were runping on most of the 
roads by the 28th. 

By. the 80th, traffic, both freight and pas- 
senger, had been resumed on the trunk lines 
and most of the principal roads of the country. 
On the Baltimore & Ohio the strikers showed 
a determined spirit, and committed many law- 
less acts; and on the Pittsburgh & Fort 
Wayne routes the strikers still carried things 
with a high hand, until, on the 2d of August, 
they made up their mind to resume work. On 
the New Jersey roads, the Pennsylvania coal- 
roads, and the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, the strike ended also on the 2d and 3d of 
August. 

A sequel to the story of the railroad strikes 
is that of the riots of striking and discharged 
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miners in the coal-regions. Their complaints 
were in a great measure identical with those 
of the railroad employés in the same part 
of the country. Their wages had been cut 
down until their once comfortably-nourished 
families began to languish in misery; while 
the same railroad corporations whose hands 
were out on strike about them were the own- 
ers of the mines in which they worked, or in 
great part controlled them and had drawn 
their profits from them. From the beginning 
the Pennsylvania miners had watched the 
strike on the railroads with eager and interest- 
ed eyes. They had encouraged and themselves 
taken part in some of the earliest lawless out- 
breaks. The miners in the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad’s mines complained that 
the highest wages made for 15 days’ work was 
$12, many making not more than $5, while 
some veins were worked which yielded the 
miners actually nothing for their labor, or were 
even worked at aloss. In the Lehigh Valley 
it was said that $15 to $20 a month was all 
that the miners could make, and $15 was the 
highest pay made by laborers. Many intelli- 
gent miners declared that their families had 
scarcely tasted meat for a year or more, and 
that boiled Indian meal was the only kind of 
food familiar to them. By the end of July all 
the miners in the Scranton region, estimated 
at 40,000 in number, were out, while strikes 
were taking place in other parts of the coal- 
country. Bread-riots were feared at different 
points, owing to the stoppage of work in the 
mines and the failure of food-supplies caused 
by the arrest of railroad transportation. On 
the 1st of August bands of riotous miners took 
control of the towns of Kingston, Plymouth, 
and Nanticoke, and throughout the country the 
mnine-pumps were stopped generally, and the 
mines were rapidly filling with water. Trains 
were arrested on the Lehigh Valley road, and 
in Scranton a mob drove the mechanics from 
the Railroad and Iron Company’s shops, killing 
one or two workmen and wounding the mayor 
of the town, and robbed and destroyed the 
company’s stores, while they lost three or four 
of their own number from a hasty volley poured 
into them by a troop of vigilants. A note- 
worthy episode of the coal-strike was the ac- 
tion of the coronor’s jury called by Alderman 
Mahan, which brought in a verdict of murder 
against the vigilance committee. They answered 
the order of arrest before the court of Wilkes- 
barre, fearing violence to their persons in 
Scranton. The strike in the coal-regions was 
a determined and general one in nearly all the 
mines in the Lackawanna and Wyoming Val- 
leys, the Lehigh and Shenandoah regions, and 
extended into the mining sections of Maryland 
and Illinois. Many outside persons helped to 
provide the miners’ families with the necessa- 
ries of life. The people generally were on the 
side of the strikers. Farmers and tradesmen 
contributed to their support. Whole plantings 
of potatoes were abandoned to their use, and 
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labor in the field was provided for many of 
them. The coal-heavers at Bergen Point, 
whose average wages were 58 cents a day, 
after standing out quietly for several days, 
gained the desired increase. Some of the coal 
companies compromised early with the strik- 
ers; in other mines the men soon gave in; but 
the mass of the miners held out for many 
weeks. On August 14th, Mr. Dinning, presi- 
dent of the Pittston Company, announced an 
advance of 10 percent. in the wages. His 
example was followed by the other coal com- 
panies in that district. On the 19th, the mines 
in the Kanawha Valley, Md., resumed opera- 
tion, the companies acceding to the miners’ 
terms. 

Many of the rioters and chief strikers were 
taken into custody by the police and militia. 
Most of the prisoners were speedily dis- 
charged, or sentenced to a few days’ impris- 
onment. The law is different in the different 
States regarding such disturbances. In Erie, 
Pa., where several conductors struck work on 
the 14th of August, because another conductor, 
who had taken considerable part in the great 
strike, had been discharged for alleged neglect 
of duty, four of them were committed to jail 
upon the charge of attempting to incite a riot. 
Barney J. Donohue, the head committeeman 
of the Erie Railroad strikers, was arrested and 
taken to New York, where he was tried before 
Judge Donohue, on the charge of contempt of 
court in interfering with the property of the 
Erie Railroad, which was in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. He was sentenced to a brief imprison- 
ment ou that charge, and on his release was 
rearrested upon another indictment. (See 
Unirep Srares.) 

LEWIS, Tayzer, an American scholar, died 
at Schenectady, N. Y., May 11th. He was born 
in Northumberland, Saratoga County, N. Y., in 
1802, and graduated at Union College in 1820, 
studied law in Albany, and began to practise 
at Fort Miller. Occupying his leisure in the 
study of the Hebrew Bible, he was led to give 
to Biblical and classical studies a large part of 
his time for nearly ten years. At length he 
abandoned the practice of law altogether, and 
in 1833 opened a classical school in Waterford, 
whence he removed, in 1835, to a school in Og- 
densburg. In 1838 he became Professor of 
Greek in the University of New York, in which 
post he continued 11 years. He acquired an 
unusually wide acquaintance with the Greek 
and Latin classics, and a knowledge of the Ara- 
bic and Syriac, and read the Koran and other 
Arabic writings, and the writings of the He- 
brew rabbis. His special interest in the system 
of Plato led him to publish a translation of the 
‘‘ Thestetus,” with notes; and in 1845 he 
published the Greek text of the tenth book of 
Plato’s dialogue, ‘‘ The ee the title 
“Platonic Theology; or, Plato against the Athe- 
ists,’’ with critical and explanatory notes, and 
illustrative dissertations, showing profound 
learning. In 1838 he became Professor of 
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Greek in the University of New York, and in 
1849 he was chosen Professor of Greek in Un- 
ion College, where he remained until his death. 
He lectured there on ancient philosophy and 
poetry, and gave instruction in the Oriental 
tongues. The degree of LL. D. was conferred 
on him by Union College in 1844. In 1855 
he published the “‘Six Days of Creation,” his 
best-known work, maintaining, on philological 
grounds, the harmony of the Scriptures and 
geology. In reply to criticisms upon this work 
he published ‘* The Bible and Science” (1856). 
‘*The Divine Human in the Scriptures” (1860) 
applies the same ideas to the whole Bible, main- 
taining that the language is phenomenal, that 
it may be intelligible, while the thought is di- 
vine. Dr. Lewis wrote many of the articles 
in Harper’s Magazine under the title of “The 
Editor’s Table,” for nearly five years (1851-56), 
and contributed largely to other periodicals, 
discussing topics of theology, philology, and 
present social and political interest. He also 
published “State Rights, a Photograph from the 
Ruins of Ancient Greece” (1864), and * Heroic 
Periods in a Nation’s History” (1866); with G. 
B. Cheever, “‘ Defense of Capital Punishment” 
(1845); and with E. W. Blyden and Theodore 
Dwight, ‘“‘The People of Africa: their Charac- 
ter, Condition, and Future Prospects ” (1871). 
He translated Lange’s Commentary on Ecclesi- 
astes, and, with Dr. Gosman, that on Genesis. 
LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS IN 1877. The causes which have limit- 
ed the market for books for two or three years 
past have continued to restrict literary pro- 
duction. In the struggle for existence, no _ 
doubt, the fittest survive. But the “fittest,” in 
the relation here contemplated, means fittest 
for selling, which includes, at one extreme, 
works that are an honor to American letters, 
and, at the other, productions scarcely entitled 
to be called literature, but which find purchas- 
ers and readers in incalculable numbers. The 
literary product of the past year is, therefore, 
small in quantity as compared with some pre- 
vious years, and in average quality it, perhaps, 
affords no compensation. Of “literary prog- 
ress,” in the meaning naturally suggested by 
the words, the evidenceis not obvious. But if 
giving to the world works in different depart- 
ments of learning and literature that are worthy 
of the world’s attention—some of them the in- 
troduction to the public of writers new to 
authorship, or those before unknown or little 
known—be a mark of progress, the past year 
is not without its title to honor in this respect. 
Histrory.—The third and last volume of ‘‘ The 
Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America ” 
(Osgood), left unfinished by the late Vice-Pres- 
ident Wilson, and completed from his manu- 
scripts by his private secretary, concludes a 
work of permanent value, for the historical 
facts embodied in it, a value not impaired by 
the point of view from which it is written. 
For one who was a personal observer of much 
that he records, and a prominent actor in the 
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later scenes, the author must be allowed to have 
written generally with moderation. Dr. Ma- 
han’s “Critical History of the Late American 
War” (Barnes) is a courageous work, which, 
without hesitation or misgiving, reviews and 
reverses the public judgment of the actors in 
the great struggle, and discloses the fact that 
the author was generous with his advice to the 
President and Secretary of War during its prog- 
ress. It shows much knowledge of military 
science, but closet criticism of operations in the 
field lacks the qualities which are required to 
make it of practical value. Mr. Francis Park- 
man continues his history of French coloniza- 
tion in America with undiminished industry in 
research and grace of literary exposition, in his 
“Count Frontenac, and New France under 
Louis XIV.” (Little, Brown & Co.). It fully 
sustains his reputation, and goes to confirm the 
estimate which places him among our eminent 
historians and the conspicuous ornaments of 
American literature. The celebration of the 
centenary of Burgoyne’s campaign, defeat, and 
surrender, called out two monographs, one by 
William L. Stone (Munsell), and one by John 
Austin Stevens (Randolph). The celebrated 
“ General History of Connecticut,” by the Rev. 
Samuel Peters, which has been the occasion of 
a good deal of angry controversy, has now been 
placed within the reach of readers who desire 
to read on both sides, by a republication, edited 
by S. Jarvis McCormick (D. Appleton & Co.). 
A needed work, of a sort to interest an annual- 
ly-increasing class of readers, is the ‘“ History 
of the College of New Jersey,” by John Mc- 
Lean, tenth president of the college (Lippin- 
cott). Other publications, historical, or in the 
nature of historical criticism, are the following: 


Alexander Hamilton. A Historical Study. By 
George Shea. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

History of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1630-1877. 
By Lucius R. Page. (H. O. Houghton & Co.) 

The Eastern Question Historically Considered. 
With Notes on the Resources of Russia and Turkey, 
and an Abstract of their Treaties with the United 
States. By James M. Bugbee. (Osgood, Boston.) 

A Brief History of Russia. By Francis A. Shaw. 
(Osgood, Boston.) 

A Brief Ilistory of Turkey. From the German of 
Dr. Johannes Biockwitz. “Translated by Mrs. M. 
Wesselhoeft. (Osgood, Boston.) : 

The Principalities of the Danube: Servia and 
Roumania. Their History, Inhabitants, Govern- 
ments, and Relations to the Turkish Empire. By 
G. M. Towle. (Osgood, Boston.) 

History of Belfast, Maine, 1770-1875. By Joserh 
Williamson. (Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland.) 

Modern Greece : Its History, People, Institutions, 
and Relations to Turkey and the Eastern Question. 
By George M. Towle. (Osgood, Boston.) — 

Montenegro and Bulgaria. A Brief History of 
these Provinces, their Inhabitants, Institutions, 
Governments, Religions. Customs, and Relations to 
the TurkishEmpire. (Same author and publisher.) 

Arnold’s Campaign against Quebec, 1775. By 
John Joseph Henrv, one of the Soldiers of the Ex- 
pedition. (Munsell.) ALES 

A History of Block Island, from its Discovery in 
1514 to the Present Time, 1876. By Rev. 8. T. Liver- 
more, A. M. (Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., 
Hartford.) 
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History of Turkey. By J. D. O'Connor. (M. 
Warren, Chicago.) 

Reminiscences of Worcester, from the Earliest 
Period. By Culeb A. Wall. (Putnam & Davis, 
Worcester, Mass.) 

Sentry, or Beacon Hill; the Beacon and the Mon- 
ument of 1635 and 1790. By W.W.Wheildon. (Lee 
& Shepard, apse 

‘The Life of Pius 1X., and the Great Events in the 
History of the Church during his Pontificate. By 
John Gilmary Shea, LL.D. (Kelly, Baltimore.) 

Anna's of Staten Island, from its Discovery to the 
Present Time. By J. G. Clute. (C. Vogt.) 

A History of the United States of America, in- 
cluding some Important Facts mostly omitted in the 
seit Histories. By Josiah W. Leeds. (Lippin- 
cott. 

_Mormonism Unveiled; or, The Life and Confes- 
sions of Jolin D. Lee. Also, the True History of 
the Mountain Meadows Massacre. (Bryan, Brand 
& Co., St. Louis.) 

A Discourse on Western Planting, written in the 
Yeur 1584 by Richard Hackluyt. With a Preface and 
Introduction by Leonard Woods, D. D., LL.D 
Edited, with Notes, by Charles Deane. Document- 
ary History of Maine. SecondSeries. (Maine His- 
torical Society.) 

A Handbook of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church giving its History and 
Constitution, 1785-1877. By William S. Perry, D. D., 
LL. D. (Whittaker.) 


Biocrapny.—This department of literature 
has been enriched by a number of works on 
subjects of eminent distinction—works worthy, 
it would seem, to be durably associated with 
their fame. It may be too soon to attempt to 
determine what will be the place of Charles 
Sumner in history, but his ‘‘ Memoir and Let- 
ters,” written and edited by Mr. Edward L. 
Pierce (Roberts), if completed with the skill, 
taste, and tact, that characterize the two vol- 
umes offered to the public, will long hold a high 
place in literature. ‘‘The Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams ” (Lippincott), selected from his 
diary, now completed by the publication of the 
twelfth volume, is a monumental work, of 
unique biographical value, and a storehouse of 
materials for history. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance that the writings of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, Hamilton, the elder Adams, and 
other eminent men of the Revolutionary age, 
and now of the younger Adams, as well as 
those of leading statesmen contemporary with 
him, have been preserved, collected, and pub- 
lished. The “Life and Letters of George 
Cabot,” by Henry Cabot Lodge (Little & 
Brown), throws a welcome light upon the po- 
litical history of a period that has long been 
obscured by party prejudice, and put ‘ out of 
mind” by the clamorous urgency of the inter- 
ests of the present. The ‘ Autobiography of 
William H. Seward, with a Memoir of his Life, 
and Selections from his Letters,” by Frederick 
W. Seward (D. Appleton & Co.), is a fitting 
memorial of a man whose public life is iden- 
tified with the history of our Government 
in the most critical period of its existence, 
and who, perhaps, most completely expressed 
the spirit of his time. Of a more strictly 
personal interest, and, for that reason, having 
a special charm for all admirers of the dis- 
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tinguished subject, is the ‘ Reminiscences and 
Anecdotes of Daniel Webster,” by Peter Har- 
vey (Little & Brown). The ‘Biography of 
Gerrit Smith,” by O. B. Frothingham (Put- 
nams), exhibits a singular career with candor 
and justice, and with no small measure of 
ethical discrimination and literary skill. ‘The 
Life of Edwin Forrest,” by the Rev. William R. 
Alger (Lippincott), does for the memory of 
‘‘the American Tragedian” what could be done 
by an able man, working with command of 
ample materials; but its literary effectiveness 
is diminished by a too ambitious style. ‘The 
Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D. D.,” by the 
Rey. D. O. Mears (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.), 
depicts a remarkable character and an influen- 
tial career, and does it in excellent taste and 
judgment. A less distinguished career, but a 
marked character and a good type of a class of 
divines no longer common, is exhibited in the 
“* Memoir of John Woodbridge, D. D.,” by the 
Rev. Sereno D. Clark (Lee & Shepard). Mr. 
William D. Howells has introduced to the pub- 
lic a number ‘“‘ Choice Autobiographies ” (Os- 
good). Those of the Margravine of Baireuth, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Thomas Elwood, 
Alfieri, Goldoni, and Edward Gibbon, have ap- 
peared, with introductions that are fine ex- 
amples of essay-writing. Other works, of vari- 
ous merit as biographies, are the following: 


The Life, Speeches, and Memorials of Daniel 
Webster: containing his most Celebrated Orations, 
a Selection from the Eulogies delivered on the Oc- 
casion of his Death, and his Life and Times. By 
See: a Smucker, LL. D. (Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Life and Times of Sir Walter Raleigh. By 
Charles K, True. (Hitchcock & Walden, Cincin; 


nati, ‘ 

A bo ular Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. By Rev. 
Richard Brennan. (Benziger Brothers.) 

Reminiscences of Friedrich Froebe]l. By B. von 
Mahrenholz-Bulow. ‘Translated by Mrs. Horace 
Mann. With a Sketch of the Life of Froebel. By 
Emily Sherreft. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Memoir and Official Correspondence of General 
John Stark. By his Grandson, Caleb Stark. (E.C. 
Eastman, Concord, N. H. 

Biographical Sketches of Living Old Men of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. By E. B. Criss- 
man, D. D. Vol. 1. 

Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, with Me- 
eooae By Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman. (Os- 
ood. 
Worthy Women of our First Century. Edited by 
Mrs. 0, J. Wister and Miss Agnes Irwin, (Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia.) 

Letters and Essays of Mrs. E. B. Browning. 
Edited, with Memoir, by R. H. Stoddard. (Miller.) 

“Warrington”? Pen-Portraits. A Collection of 
Political and Personal Reminiscences from 1848 to 
1876. By William 8. Robinson. Edited, with Me- 
moir, by Mrs. Robinson. (By subscription.) 

Camp, Court, and Siege. A Narrative of Personal 
Adventure and Observation during Two Wars: 
ea eae By Wickham Hoffmann. (Har- 
pers. 

The Washington-Crawfor ers from 1767 to 
1781. With an Appendix containing Later Letters 
from Washington. By C. W. Butterfield. (Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 

Reminiscences and Incidents in the Life of a 
Pioneer Preacher of the Ancient Gospel. To which 


are appended a few Characteristic Discourses. By 
Nathan J. Mitchell. (Chase & Hall, Cincinnati.) 

The Biography of Alfred de Musset. Translated 
from the French, by Harriet W. Preston. (Roberts 
Brothers.) 

Charlotte von Stein. A Memoir. By George H. 
Calvert. (Lee & Shepard.) 

The Narrative of a Blockade Runner. By Captain 
J. C. Wilkinson, of the C.8. N. (Sheldon.) 

Memoir of Rev. Thomas Whittemore, D.D. By 
Rev. John G. Adams, D.D. (Universalist Pub- 
lishing House.) 

Scenes in my Life, occurring during a Ministry 
of nearly Half a Century in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. By Mark Trafton, D. D. (Nelson & 
Phillips.) 

Sermons in Memorial of Rev. William A. Muhlen- 
berg, D.D. By Rev. E, A. Washburn, D.D. 
( Whittaker.) 

The Supreme Court of the United States: A Series 
of Biographies, with Portraits engraved on Steel. 
With an ntroduction, by Samuel F. Miller, LL. D., 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. (F.N. 
Robinson, Philadelphia.) 

All for Christ: A Sketch of the Life and Labors 
of Rev. Charles H. Payson. Edited by his Brother. 
(Tract Society.) 

Personal Relations with the President and Secre- 
tar State. By Charles Sumner. (Lee & Shep- 
ard. 


ScoirncE AND Pumosopny.—For reasons ob- 
vious to any eye that took in the state of the 
nation, financially and economically considered, 
that department of science which is concerned 
with questions of material prosperity has re- 
ceived special attention. The newspaper and 
magazine press furnish the principal media of 
popular discussion, but there have not been 
wanting the fruits of more deliberate study and 
more finished literary exposition. ‘ An Intro- 
duction to Political Economy,” by Prof. A. L. 
Perry, of Williams College (Scribner), treats in 
an elementary and popular style the principles 
of the science which in his larger and well- 
known work have for some years, and in suc- 
cessive editions, been made familiar to many 
students. Bastiat’s “Political Economy,” edit- 
ed, with an introduction, by D. A. Weils (Put- 
nams), serves to make that important work 
accessible to readers only of English. “‘ Lect- 
ures on the History of Protection in the United 
States,” by Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale Col- 
lege (Putnams), is a valuable aid to a knowl- 
edge of the lessons of experience on a question 
that must soon have direct practical impor- 
tance. ‘‘ Money and Legal Tender in the United 
States,’ by H. R. Lindermann, Director of the 
United States Mint (Putnams), supplies similar 
data for the discussion of an urgent question of 
policy. The subject is looked at from an 
original (whether or not tenable) ground in 
“Money and its Laws,” by Henry V. Poor 
(H. V. & H. W. Poor). Coming to more com- 
prehensive and profound treatises, Dr. Theodore 
D. Woolsey’s “ Political Science ; or, The State, 
Theoretically and Practically - Considered ” 
(Scribner), asserts for itself, and will be as- 
signed by the public judgment, a very high 
place among works on the science of govern- 
ment. Dr. Woolsey is recognized as a publi- 
cist of high authority, and his reputation will 
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be honorably enhanced by this weighty contri- 
bution to political philosophy. A work less 
inclusive in scope, but of like ability in treat- 
ment, is ‘‘The United States as a Nation— 
Lectures on the Centennial of American Inde- 

endence, given at Berlin, Dresden, Florence, 

aris, and London,” by Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son (Osgood)—lectures designed to aid in dif- 
fusing in Europe correct ideas on our form of 
government, but equally adapted to usefulness 
at home. ‘‘ Ancient Society,” by Lewis H. 
Morgan (Holt), embodies researches and spec- 
ulations conducted in a scientific spirit, and 
throwing light -on questions reaching behind 
the epochs of “recorded time.” In philosophy 
proper, we note a new edition, prepared under 
the very competent editorial care of Prof. C. 
P. Krauth, and with important additions, of 
Fleming’s “‘ Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, 
Moral, and Metaphysical,” from the edition of 
Dr. Calderwood, under the title, ‘‘ A Vocabu- 
lary of the Philosophical Sciences” (Sheldon), 
It is a manual indispensable to the student and 
to the general reader who ventures upon that 
line of reading. ‘Modern Philosophy, from 
Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann,” 
by Prof. Francis Bowen, of Harvard College 
(Scribner), though less complete than the title 
suggests, omitting the consideration of the 
British schools of philosophy, is a lucid and 
well-digested account of the course of specula- 
tive thought on the European Continent. Ques- 
tions on the relations of Religion and Science 
are discussed in the ‘‘ Boston Monday Lectures” 
of the Rev. Joseph Cook (Osgood), which have 
had an extraordinary popular effect, and may 
thus be credited with a clear educative utility, 
though their degree of success in effecting their 
avowed purpose is yet undetermined. The 
same line of discussion is carried on, also in a 

opular way, but with abundant spirit and 
ogical keenness, in the volume of Essays en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Old Bible and the New Science,” 
by J. B. Thomas, D.D. (Tract Society); in 
‘The Origin of the World, according to Reve- 
lation and Science,” by J. W. Dawson, LL. D. 
(Harpers), the work of a writer having a recog- 
nized position as a scientist; and in a work 
which essays to plan for the complete recon- 
ciliation of the now mutually misunderstood 
parties, entitled “The Final Philosophy, or 
System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing from 
the Harmony of Science and Religion,” by 
Prof. Charles W. Shields, D. D., of Princeton. 
Dr. Shields does not claim to have formulated 
the ultimate philosophy, but to show that phi- 
losophy is the umpire between Science and Re- 
ligion, and to point out the way to that goal of 
thought. In philology, an edition of Mr. J. 
R. Bartlett’s “ Dictionary of Americanisms,” 
so enlarged as to have become almost a new 
work, has no fellow in its class. The titles 
which are subjoined cover the ground we have 
surveyed, and more : 


Text-Book of Mineralogy, after the Plan and with 
the Codperation of Prof. J. D. Dana, including Crys- 
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tallography and Physical Mineralogy. By Edward 

8. Dana. Se ey) ’ sa if 

apie ical Discussions. By Chauncy Wright. 
olt. 

Electricity and the Electric Tele h. By George 
B. Prescott. (D. Appleton & Coy ; . 

The Antelope and Deer of America. By John 
Dean Caton, LL.D. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

Annual Record of Science and Industry. Edited 
by Spencer F. Baird. (Harpers.) 

The Taxation of Personal Property. By John H. 
Ames. (Mills, Des Moines, lowa.) 

Outlines of Modern Chemistry. Organic. Based 
in Part on Riché’s Manuel de Chimie. By C. G. 
Wheeler. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Har- 
vard College. Vol. VIII. Results of Observations 
made or directed by William Cranch Bond, A. M., 
George Phillips Bond, A. M., and Joseph Winlock, 

.M. Fifty-one Plates. (Ginn & Heath, Boston.) 

The Question of Labor and Capital. By John B. 
Jervis. (Putnams.): 

The Scientific Basis of Delusions. By Dr. T. M. 
Beard. (Putnams.) 

Handbook of Electrical Diagrams and Connections, 
By oo H. Davis and Frank B. Rae. (Van Nos- 
trand, 

An Elementary Treatise on Practical Chemistr 
and Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. By Fran 
Clowes. (H.C. Lea, Philadelphia.) 

Tables for Systematic Qualitative Chemical Anal- 

sis. By John H. Snively, Ph. D. (C. W. Smith, 

ashville, Tenn.) 

The American Paleozoic Fossils. A Catalogue of 
the Genera and Species, with Names of Authcrs, 
Dates, Places of Publication, ete. By 8. A. Miller. 
(S. A. Miller.) 

Universe of Language: its Nature and Structure, 
with Uniform Notation and Classification of Vowels 
adapted toall Languages. By the Late George Wat- 
son. Edited, with Preliminary Essays, one Patet 
ter, E. H. Watson. Introduction by William W. 
Goodwin, Professorin Harvard University. (Authors’ 
Publishing Co.) 

Minerals of New England. Where and how to 
find Them. By F. M. Bartlett. (Dresser, McLel- 
lan & Co., Portland.) 

A Treatise, Psychological and Theological, on the 
Human Will. By Archibald J. Battle, D. D., Pres- 
ident of Mercer University, Georgia. (J. P. Harri- 
son & Co., Atlanta, Ga.) 

Social Life and Mentul Powers of Insects. By A. 
8. Packard, Jr. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 

Theoretical Chemistry. By Ira Remsen, Ph. D., 
M.D. (H.C. Lea, Philadelphia.) 

Aleohol as a Food and Medicine. By Ezra M. 
Hunt, A. M., M.D. (National Temperance Society.) 

Birds of the Northwest. A Handbook’of American 
Ornithology, containing Accounts of all the Birds 
inhabiting the Great Missouri bboy £ and many 
Others, together representing a Large Majority of the 
Birds of North America. By E. Coues. (hetes & 
Lauriat, Boston.) 

Life-Histories of the Birds of Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. By Thomas G. Gentry. (Naturalists’ Agency, 
Salem, — ’ 

The Wild-Flowers of America, Illustrations by 
Isaac Sprague. Text by George L. Goodale, of Har- 
vard University. In Parts. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

A Miracle in Stone; or, The Great Pyramid of 
Egypt. B Joseph H. Seiss, D. D. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelp ia.) ; 

The Pocket Geologist and Book of Minerals. By 
H. L. Smith, Civil and Mining Engineer. (Kelly, 
Piet & Co., Baltimore.) : 

Geology of New Hampshire. By Prof. C. 11. Hitch- 


cock. Vol. 2. (Eastman, Concord, N. H.) 
Our National System of Education. An Essay by 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


John C. Henderson a ¥. 


A Guide to the Determination of Rocks. Being 
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an Introduction to Lithology. By E. Jannettaz. 
Translated from the French by G. W. Plympton. 


(Van Nostrand.) 
The Microscope. By Andrew Ross. Fully illus- 


trated. (Industrial Publishing Co.) 

Economic yin Seng The Silver Question ; 
or, Dollar of the Fathers versus Dollar of the Sons. 
By David A, Wells.—II. Why we Trade, and how 
we Trade. By David A. Wells.—III. The Tariff 
Question, and its Relations to the Present Commer- 
cial Crisis. By Horace White.—IV. Friendly Ser- 
mons to the Protectionist Manufacturers. By J. 8. 
Moore. (Putnams.) 

THEOLOGY AND Reticion.—The condition of 
the public mind is such as to attract not a few 
writers to the discussion of the historical evi- 
dences, the philosophical relations, and the 
distinguishing doctrines of Christianity ; of the 
truths of theism and natural religion as against 
a naturalistic skepticism; and of various con- 
troverted doctrines within the lines of Christian 
belief. It is not easy to make a clear distine- 
tion between philosophical and religious works, 
and some of the books about to be mentioned 
might, with almost equal propriety, have been 
classed in the preceding section. 

A work which saw tle light last year, but 
which must represent several years’ work, is 
“The Creeds of Christendom,” by Dr. Philip 
Schaff (Harpers), embracing the history and 
the text—original and translated—of the ancient 
and Catholic, and of the modern confessions, 
whether Greek, Latin, or Reformed. The 
i a together of these authoritative and 
standard symbols, with indexes and every need- 
ed help for reference and comparison, is a 
unique conception, carried out.in a way that is 
highly creditable to the accomplished editor 
and his learned collaborators. Dr. Schaff’s 
“Harmony of the Reformed Confessions” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is an exposition of the 
points in which the Reformed (Calvinistic) 
confessions are at one. The essay grew out of 
the late conference of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches at Edinburgh. Dr. Schaff 
has issued an additional volume of Lange’s 
Commentary—* The Books of Samuel” (Scrib- 
ner). A new edition of Dr. H. B. Hackett’s 
‘*Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts 
of the Apostles” (Draper, Andover, Mass.) 
has the last corrections and additions of that 
lamented scholar. Dr. Henry Cowles continues 
his learned yet popular Biblical expositions by 
the issue of a “‘Commentary on the Book of 
Jeb” (D. Appleton & Co.). Immer’s “ Herme- 
neutics of the New Testament,” translated from 
the German, with additional notes, by A. H. 
Newman (Draper), is an acceptable addition to 
our scholars’ apparatus of study. Dr. George 
P. Fisher’s “ Beginnings of Christianity” (Scrib- 
ner) presents the fruits of extensive and exact 
learning in a singularly-attractive and agree- 
able style, constituting a work which in sub- 
stance is a contribution to the knowledge, and 
in style to the literature, of his subject. A 
work in part covering the same ground, but 
extending over a larger tract of history, and 
less critical, is ‘‘ The Church of the Apostles,” 
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by the Rt. Rev. W. Ingraham Kip (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.). “The Life and Writings of St. 
John,” by the late Rev. John M. Macdonald 
(Scribner), is honored with an introduction by 
Dean Howson, one of the authors of the well- 
known “Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” with 
which a comparison will be provoked, that the 
later work, though able and creditable to the 
author, cannot sustain. The ‘‘ Lectures on Bap- 
tist History,” by the Rev. Dr. William R. Wil- 
liams (Baptist Publication Society), adorn his 
subject with a wealth of erudition and mingled 
energy and beauty of style that would make 
any theme interesting. Dr. Williams’s reputa- 
tion seems likely to be chiefly a tradition, sus- 
tained by writings that suggest rather than 
demonstrate their author’s place among the 
scholars of his time. In the ‘ Discourses and 
Essays” of the late Prof. Henry B. Smith, D. D., 
LL. D., which are published under the leading 
title, ‘* Faith and Philosophy,” with an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Dr. George L. Prentiss 
(Scribner), we have a very valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary thought, which one can- 
not contemplate without regretting that such 
powers and acquisitions did not frame a more 
durable literary monument. The ‘‘ Manual of 
Theology and Christian Ethics,” by the Rev. 
Alvah Hovey, D. D., LL. D. (H. A. Young, 
Boston), is an outline drawn up for the theo- 
logical class-room, but maturer minds may find 
in it food for thought, and aids to investigation, 
“The Religious Feeling, a Study for Faith,” by 
Newman Smyth (Scribner), presents with fresh- 
ness and force the internal or subjective evi- 
dences of Christianity. The subject of ‘‘ Orien- 
tal Religions, and their Relations to Universal 
Religion,” is pursued by Samuel Johnson in a 
new volume on China (Osgood). His indus- 
trious research is manifest to the reader of his 
work; to criticise it successfully, one should 
have gained more knowledge of the matter in 
hand than is possessed by its author, which few 
can claim. The seventh volume of McClintock 
and Strong’s ‘Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theo- 
logical, and Ecclesiastical Literature” (Har- 
pers), sustains the reputation gained by the 
preceding volumes for fullness, accuracy, and 
impartiality. ‘‘The Reconciliation of Science 
and Religion,” by Alexander Winchell, LL. D. 
(Harpers), is able, and exhibits familiarity with 
the matters in controversy, as viewed on differ- 
ent sides. But it has no promise of being the 
“ end of controversy ” on the subject. 

Some other works might be mentioned as 
having just claim for distinction; the titles that 
follow include them with others: 


The Spirit of the New Faith, and Other Discourses. 
By O. B. Frothingham, (Putnams.) 

Marvels of Prayer. By Matthew Hale Smith. 
(Tibbals.) 

He will Come. By Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. (H. 
Hoyt, Boston.) 

The American Evangelists, Moody and Sankey 
and their Work. With Biographical Sketches of 
P. P. Bliss and Dr. Eben Tourjée. By Rev. Elias 
Nason, (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 


‘in the Southern Armies during the late 
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From Traditional to Rational Faith ; or, The Way 
Icame from Baptist to Unitarian Christianity, By 
R. Andrew Griffin. (Roberts, Boston.) 

Church Papers, Polemical, [renical and Historical. 
By Rev. L. W. Bacon. (Putnams.) 

‘The Supernatural Factor in Religious Revivals. By 
L. T. Townsend, D.D. (Lee & Shepard, Tae 
New Testament Commentary. Luke. By J 
Lamar, Augusta, Ga. (Chase & Hall, Cincinnati.) 

The Beauty of the wes By Rev. A. H. Hollo- 
way, A. M. (Authors’ Publishing Co.) 

Coeat Joy. Sermons and Prayer-Meeting Talks, 
delivered at the Chicago Tabernacle. By D. L. 
Moody. (E. B. Treat.) 

The Fatherhood of God in its Relation to the 
Atonement of Christ.. By J. M. Pendleton, D. D. 
(Baptist Publication Society.) 

The History of Sunday-Schools, from the most An- 
cient Times to the Present. By Rev. R. 8. Duncan. 
(Southern Baptist Publication Society.) 

The True Tabernacle. <A Series of Lectures on 
the Jewish Tabernacle. By George C. Needham. 
(Grant, Faires & Rogers, Philadelphia.) 

Questions awakened by the Bible. 
Miller, Princeton, N. J. (Lippincott.) 

The Cradle of the Christ. A Study in Primitive 
Christianity. By O. B. Frothingham. 

Reminiscences and Incidents in the Life of a Pio- 
neer Preacher of the Ancient Gospel. To which are 
appenees a few Characteristic Discourses. By Na- 
than J. Mitchell. (Chase & Hall, Cincinnati.) 

The Power of Spirit manifest in Jesus of Naza- 
reth. By W. H. Furness, D. D. (Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia. ) 

The Children of Light. By Rev. William W. 
Faris. Second Fletcher Prize Essay. (Roberts 
Brothers, ee 

Hints on the Formation of Religious Opinions. 
Addressed to Young Men and Women. By Ray 
Palmer, D. D. (Barnes.) 

Sermons on the Life of Christ. By Rev. Samuel 
W. Fisher, D. D., LL. D. (R. Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati.) 

What think Ye of Christ? By Gail Hamilton. 
(Estes & Lauriat.) 

A Narrative of the Great Revival which prevailed 
ivil War 
between the States and the Federal Union. By 
nna W. Bennett, D.D. (Claxton, Philadel- 
phia. 

Half-Hours with the Bible. (McLoughlin Broth- 
ers 


The “Higher Life’? Doctrine of Sanctification 
tried by the Word of God. By Henry A. Boardman, 
D.D. (Presbyterian Board.) 

The Eastern Question in pe ae Six Lectures 
on the Rise and Decline of Mahometanism and the 
Events to follow, as presented in the Prophecies of 
St. John. By Rev. Samuel J. Niccols, D. D., St. 
Louis. (Lemoine Brothers, St. Louis. 

Strength of Men and Stability of Nations. Bacca- 
laureate Discourses, 1878-77. By P. A. Chadbourne, 
D.D., LL. D., President of Williams College. (Put- 
nams.) 

Songs in the Night. By W. M. Taylor, D. D. 
(Randolph.) 

The Origin and Destiny of Man. By H. W. Thom- 

,D.D. (Pierce, Burton & Co., Aurora, III. 
God’s Word Man’s Light and Guide. A Course 
of Lectures on the Bible before the New York Sun- 
day-School Association, by Rev. Drs. Taylor, Briggs, 
Storrs, Crosby, Booth, Porter, Washburn, and Simp- 
son. (American Tract Society.) 

Rite of Ordination according to the Roman Pon- 
tifical. Latin and English Text. By Rev. J. 8. M. 
Lynch. (Benziger Brothers.) 

The Manual of our Lady. (Benziger Brothers.) 

Elements of Ecclesiastical Law, adapted especially 
<0 the Discipline of the Church in the United States, 
By Rey. 8. B. Smith. (Benziger Brothers.) 


as 


By Rev. John. 
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Systematic Theolo By Miner Raymond, D. D. 
Two volumes. (Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 

God’s Guide for Man’s Faith and Practice. Being 
an Arrangement of the Holy Scriptures under the 
various Aspects of Man’s Belief, uk and Privi- 
lege, in Chronological Order. By . H. Gilruth. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 

Helps to Officiant Members of the Methodist Epis- 
oe aeices By James Porter, D.D. (Nelson & 

iillips. 
The Square of Life. ry Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. 

‘ a 


D. D - Mucklow, Philadelphia.) 

hile of the ep and Other Essays. By Fred- 
erick H. Hedge, D.D. (Roberts.) 

Creed and Deed. A Series of Discourses By 
Felix Adler, Ph. D. (Putnams.) 

The Story of Creation. By 8. M. Campbell, D. D. 


(Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) 

Romanism as It is: An Exposition of the Roman 
Catholic System, for the Use of the American Peo- 
i By Rev. 8. W. Barnum. (Connecticut Pub- 

ishing Co.) ; 

The Unerring Guide; or, Scripture Precepts 
topically arranged. By Henry V. Dexter, D. D. 
(Lothrop.) ; 

Creed and Conduct, and Other Discourses. By 
Octavius B. Frothingham. (Putnams.) 

Christ in the Christian Year and in the Life of Man. 
Sermons by Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D. 
(Dutton.) 

Light at Evening Time; or, Jewels from God’s 
Word. With an Introduction by Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler, D. D. (Lothrop.) 

Revivals of Religion. By James Porter, D D. 
(Nelson & Sag dr 

The Simple Truth. By Robert Collyer. (Lee & 
ie ab 

The Church of the Household. By Rev. Charles 
H. Hale, D. D. foe & Houghton. , 

Reason and Religion, with Other Sermons for the 
Times, By Pierce Connelly, M. A. (Lippincott.) 

God the Teacher of Mankind. A Plain, ea 
hensive Explanation of Christian Doctrine. By Mi- 
chael Muller. Vol.1. (Benziger.). 

Christianity and Humanity. A Series of Sermons 
by Thomas Starr King. Edited, with a Memoir, by 

. P. Whipple. (Osgood.) 

Concordance to the Book of Psalms in the Author- 
ized Version; together with a Concordance to the 
Psalter of the Book of Common Prayer, in its Varia- 
tions from the Authorized Version. (Putnams.) 

The Patriarchal Dynasties from Adam to Abra- 
har shown to cover 10,500 Years, and the Highest 
Human Life only 187. By Rev. T. P. Crawford. 
(Ryland & Co., cainends 

Times of Refreshing. A History of American Re- 
vivals. By Charles L. Thompson, D. D. (L. T. 
Palmer & Co., Chicago.) 

Robert Raikes, Journalist and Philanthropist. A 
History of the Origin of Sunday-Schools, By Alfred 
ee (Rando lee 
Lay Effort: its Range and Methods. By the Rev. 
Ii, C. Haydn, D. D. (Randolph.) 

Lectures on Preaching, delivered before the Di- 
vinity School, New Haven. By the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks. (Dutton.) 

Pastoral Theology. The Pastor in the Various 
Duties of his Office. By Thomas Murphy, D. D. 
(Presbyterian Board.) 

The Lord’s Supper and its Observance. By Lu- 
eretia P. Hale. (Roberts.) 

At Eventide. By the Rev. N. Adams, D. D. 
(Lothrop.) : 

Medieval, Papal, and Ritual Principles, stated 
and contrasted. By the Rev. J. H. Hobart, D. D. 
(Whittaker. ) : t 

Go up Higher; or, Religion in Common Life. By 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Church Papers. By Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
(Putnams.) 
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GrocrapHy, TRAVEL, AND ExpLoORATION.— 
Works under these heads are less numerous 
than insome former years. Among the books 
to which passing events give a special interest 
is ‘‘Among the Turks,” by Cyrus Hamlin 
(Carters), recording the observations of a vet- 
eran missionary in the East, whose ample means 
of knowledge and undoubted good faith with 
his readers make him an authority upon his 
subject. The Hon. E. G. Squier, a veteran in 
another field, who has gained a name in the 
literature of ethnographic exploration among 
the remains of the extinct races of America, 
resumes his wonted task in his “‘ Incidents of 
Travel and Exploration in the Land of the 
Incas” (Harpers). The Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Field continues his circumnavigatory record 
in a volume entitled “From Egypt to Japan” 
(Scribner), in which his practised descriptive 
powers, dealing with less hackneyed topics, 
have freer play, and with more attractive re- 
sults. ‘California Pictures, in Prose and 
Verse,” by Benjamin Parke Avery (Hurd & 
Houghton), has the merit of shunning the 
much bewritten portions of California sce- 
nery, and thus has an unlooked-for freshness of 
interest. ‘Syrian Sunshine,” by Thomas G. 
Appleton (Roberts, Boston), will take an hon- 
orable place among those books in which the 
objects described are subordinate in the read- 
er’s appreciation to the literary style and spir- 
it of the work. A prominent feature of the 
monthly magazines is the description of sce- 
nery, familiar or remote, with pictorial illustra- 
tions. One magazine (Lippincott’s) provides 
material for four illustrated volumes of this 
class: ‘‘ Persons, Places, and Things; ” ‘‘ Wan- 
dering in Four Continents; ” ‘‘ Highways and 
Byways of American Travel;” and “ Europe 
seen through American Spectacles,” by Charles 
©. Fulton. We note also the following: 

One Year Abroad. By Blanche Willis Howard. 
(Osgood.) 

The Plains of the Great West, and their Inhabi- 
tants. Being a Description of the Plains, Game, 
Indians, ete., of the Great North American Desert. 
By Richard Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel U. 8. 
A. With an Introduction by William Blackmore. 
(Putnams.) 

The New Descriptive Geography of Palestine, 
with Critical and Historical Notes of all Places 
whose Names occur in the Scripture, and whose 
Sites have with any Degree of Probability been 
identified. By H. 8. Osborn, LL. D. (State Uni- 
versity, Oxford, 0.) 

The Great West and Pacific Coast; or, 15,000 
Miles by Stage-Coach, Ambulance, Horseback, Rail- 
road, and Steamer. By James F. Rusling, Brevet 
Brigadier-General U.S. A. (Sheldon.) 

Beyond the Sierras; or, Observations on the Pa- 
cifie Coast. =i Rev. A. H. Tevis, A. M. (Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia.) 

Summer Rambles in Europe. 
Clark. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

To the East, by Way of the West. By Bishop E. 
M. Marvin. (Bryan, Brand & Co., St. Louis.) 

Mexico as It is; being No fa Recent ‘our in 
that Country. By A. Zabriskie Gray. (Dutton.) 

From Gotham to the Golden ens: By Mrs. 
Frank Leslie. (Carleton.) 

Arizona as It is; or, The Coming Country. Com- 


By Alexander 
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piled from Notes of Travel during the Years 1874, 
1875, and 1876. By Hiram C. Hodge. (Hurd & 
Houghton.) 

The Silver Country ; or, The Great Southwest. A 
Review of the Mineral and other Wealth, the Attrac- 
tions and Material Development of the Former King- 
dom of New Spain, comprising Mexico and the Mex- 
ican Cessions to the United States in 1848 and 1853. 
By Alexander D. Anderson. (Putnams.) 

Abroad again. By Curtis Guild. (Lee & Shepard.) 

The Old World as Seen by Young Eyes. By Ellen 
H. Walworth. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


PorTRyY AND THE Drama.—Not much of 
original composition in these lines of invention 
has graced our literature within a year. Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman has indeed remem- 
bered his friends and the public in the vol- 
ume, “ Hawthorne, and Other Poems” (Os- 
good); and Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Whittier, and 
Dr. Holmes, with the Rey. E. E. Hale and the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, make up a col- 
lection of ‘‘Poems of the Oid South” (Gill, 
Boston), which, if the venerable edifice should 
be saved from demolition, will doubtless share 
its perpetuity. Mr. William Leighton, Jr., 
who all unconsciously found himself competing 
with Tennyson in the drama, and divided with 
the Laureate the suffrages of critics, has come 
out with another drama, “ At the Court of 
King Edwin” (Lippincott), of sustained merit. 
“* Angelo,” by Stuart Sterne—a pseudonym, it 
is supposed—(Hurd & Houghton), has attracted 
favorable notice. Among collections of poetry, 
the first place is deservedly taken by Mr. Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Poems of Places” (Osgood), which 
make a steady progress, volume by volume, 
around the world. A very pleasing minor 
collection is “‘ Hillside and Seaside in Poetry,” 
by Lucy Larcom (Osgood). The reissue in a 
compacter library edition of the series of 
“British Poets,” edited by Prof. Francis J. 
Child, of Harvard University (Hurd & Hough- 
ton), is an enterprise which deserves and is 
understood to have received a welcome from 
the public. “Tears for the Little Ones; a 
Collection of Poems and Passages inspired by 
the Loss of Children,” edited by Helen Ken- 
drick Johnson (Osgood), appeals to a numer- 
ous class of readers to whom it offers its sym- 
pathy. 

Two Men of Sandy Bar. A Play. By Bret Harte. 
(Osgood, Boston.) 

Out of the Question. A Comedy. By W. D. 
Howells. (Osgood, Boston.) 

Lotos-Flowers.. By Mrs. Chambers- Ketchum. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Ideals Made Real. A Romance in Verse. By 
George I.. Raymond. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

Lotos-Land, and Other Poems. By G. 8. Ladson. 
(P. G. Thomson, Cincinnati.) 

Pasco, a Cuban Tale, and Other Poems. With an 
Essay on Music. By R. Rutland Manners. (Hurd 
& Houghton.) 

Robin, and other Poems. By George Percy. 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) 

The Rock that is Higher than I, and other Relig- 
ious Pieces. By John Edgar Johnson. ( Whittaker.) 

Two Women: 1862. A Poem. By Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Christmas Carols, and Other Verses. By the Rev. 
H. G. Batterson, D. D. (Lippincott, Philadelphia.) 


a a ee eee, 
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Our Heiress. A Local Buff Opera. e W. Page 
are (West, Johnson & Co., Richmond, 
a 


-) 

Dreamings of the Waking Heart, with Other 
Poems. By Rev. Joel Swartz, D. D. (W. P. Swartz 
& Brother, Harrisburg.) 

Poems by Samuel B. Sumner and Charles A. Sum- 
ner. (Authors’ Publishing Co.) 

The Odes of Horace in English Verse. By Caskie 
Harrison, Professor of Ancient Languages in the 
University of the South. First Book. (Ginn & 
Heath, Boston.) 

Prometheus. A Poem. By Rev. Samuel P. Put- 
nam. (Putnams.) 

Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton." (Roberts.) 

The Book of Gold, and Other Poems. By J. T. 
Trowbridge. (Harpers.) 

The Paradox, and Other Poems. By J. Albert 
Wilson. (Putnams.) 

Apple-Blossoms. Poems. By Hattie T. Griswold. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago.) 


Art.—A few works on the philosophy, the 
history, the applications, and the culture of 
art, including artist-biographies, have served to 
show that in a time of financial disaster, and 
with all the painful economies of such a sea- 
son, it is not found necessary to sacrifice all 
the higher to the lower utilities. Of these, 
original and translated, we note: 


_ Art Education applied to Industry. By George 
Ward Nichols. (Harpers: ied : : 

What is Art? or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. ByS. G. W. Benjamin. (Lockwood, 
‘Brooks & Co., Boston.) 

Art Anatomy. By Dr. William Rimmer. Com- 
prising 486 Designs on 81 Heliotype Plates, illustrat- 
ing Every Portion of the Human Figure,with Descrip- 
tive Text. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 

Woodward’s Artistic Drawing Studies for Artists, 
a ee and Schools. In Parts, (W. H. Stelle 

0. 

Artist-Biographies. Vol. I., Titian. Vol. IL, 
Raphael. ol. III., Durer. - Vol. 1V., Murillo. 
(Osgood.) 

Caricature and Other Comic Art, in All Times and 
Many Lands. By James Parton. 203 Illustrations. 
(Harpers. ) 

Libke’s History of Art. Translated under the 
Supervision of Edward L. Burlingame. Edited by 
Clarence Cook. 2vols. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

tigi, poked Art in Europe. By 8S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin. ( pe gts ; 
igs and Poreelain of All Times and Nations. 
By W.C. Prime, LL. D. (Harpers.) 

Art Education applied to Furniture. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. (Harpers.) 

Great American Sculptors. By William J. Clark, 
Jr. (Gebbie & eee 

Raphael and Michelangelo. By Charles C, Per- 
ae ene with Woodcuts and Heliotypes. 
(Osgood. 

mheoty of Art, and Some Objections to Utilitari- 
anism. By Guy D. Daly. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

A Course of Lessons in Modeling Wax-Flowers. 
By Florence J. Duncan. (Lippincott.) 

Engraved Gems: Their Place in Art. By Max- 
well Sommerville. (Porter & Coates.) 


Among illustrated books, those only are con- 
sidered to come properly under this head in 
which the pictorial is paramount to the liter- 
ary interest. It is not easy to draw the line. 
The following seem to come in fairly here: 

Historic Mansions and Buildings of Philadelphia. 
With Some Notices of the Occupants and Owners. 
By Thompson Westcott. (Porter & Coates.) 


Gems of the Centennial Exhibition. Consisting 
of Illustrated Descriptions of Objects of an Artistic 
Character in the Exhibits of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, a er Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
rahe f Sweden, Denmark, Hungary sts ete., 
at the Philadelphia International ExLibition of 1876. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

-Ebonerae ee Souvenirs of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition. A Series of Four Quarto Portfolios contain- 
ing eet Jel te of Objects of Interest in the Exhi- 
bition. (Lippincott. ) 

Frithiof’s Saga. Translated from the Swedish of 
Tegner, by L. A. Sherman. With Illustrations. 
(Osgood.) 

Silhouettes. A Series of Sixteen Humorous and 
Characteristic Sketches. By F. T. Church. (Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston.) 

Early New England Interiors. Sketches in Salem, 
Marblehead, Portsmouth, and Kittery. By Arthur 
Little. (Williams, Boston.) 

Millais Gallery. A Series of Heliotype Engravings 
(0 ae by Millais, with Biograpiucal Sketch. 

sgood, 

Beauties and Curiosities of Engraving. Selected 
and edited by J. W. Palmer. In Parts. (Osgood.) 

Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio. By E. L. 
Freeman. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Life and Habits of Wild Animals. Tlustrated by 
Designs by Joseph Wolf. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 

The Gathering of the Lilies. By L. Clarkson. II- 
lustrated by the Author. (Sibole, Philadelphia.) 

The Rhine, from its Source to the Sea. From the 
German of Stieler, Wachenhusen, and Hacklinder, 
by G. C. T. Bartley. 425 rsa abdac (Lippincott. ) 

Golden Songs of Great Poets. Illustrated by Dar- 
ley, Moran, Hart, Fredericks, Smilie, and McEntee. 
(S. H. Leggett.) 

Christmastide: The River Path, by J. G. Whit- 
tier; Excelsior, by Longfellow; The Rose, by J. R. 
Lowell; Baby Bell, by T. B. Aldrich. Tlustrated. 
(Osgood.) The poems also published separately. 

Tllustrated India: Its Princes and People. By 
Julia A. Stone. Fae es ee Co) 

One Summer. By Blanche Willis Howard. (Os- 


good.) 

The Flood of Years. By W. C. Bryant. Illus- 
trated. (Putnams.) 

Abide with Me. By Rev. H. F. Lyte. Designs 
by Miss L. B. nag era (Lee & Shepard.) 

The Ninety and Nine. By Elizabeth C. Clephune. 
(D. Lothrop & Co.) 


Essays anp OriticismM.—This pamphlet and 
periodical era is favorable to the cultivation of 
the essayist’s art, or rather would be but for 
the temptations to haste in writing and prema- 
ture publication. So many. succumb to these 
temptations that few republications of papers 
from periodicals have enough of substance or 
of finish to give them permanent value. But 
several volumes during the past year are so 
pleasant reading now that no reason is appar- 
ent why they should not continue to give like 
pleasure for an indefinite period. Such a vol- 
ume is “ Hours with Men and Books,” by Wil- 
liam Mathews, LL. D. (Griggs, Chicago), in 
which good sense and keen insight are bal- 
anced by a large and discriminating knowledge 
of literature. Dr. Mathews has favored the 

ublic also with “Monday Chats, by ©. A. 
Bainte-Beuve, selected and translated from the 
‘Causeries du Lundi,’ with an Introductory Es- 
say on the Life and Writings of Sainte-Beuve” 
(Griggs). “Birds and Poets, with Other Pa- 
pers,” by John Burroughs (Hurd & Houghton) 
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is the work of one who loves both Nature and 
good literature, and by his sympathies with 
them is enabled to write of them wisely and 
well. ‘Table-Talk,” by A. Bronson Alcott 
(Roberts), is not likely to impress the public as 
deeply as it did those who took it in with their 
‘esthetic tea,” but here is food for thought. 
“‘ Windfalls,” by T. G. Appleton (Roberts), will 
be deemed better fruit than any that is picked 
with whatever care from some other trees. 
Mr. Henry Howard Furness continues his “* Va- 
riorum Edition of Shakespeare ” (Lippincott) 
by the issue of “ Hamlet,” with an apparatus 
for comparative criticism unequaled in any pre- 
vious publication. It is a colossal undertaking 
on which he has entered, the value of which 
can be appreciated only by the few. ‘‘Sub- 
stance and Show, and Other Lectures,” by 
Thomas Starr King, edited with Introduction 
by Edwin P. Whipple (Osgood), needing no 
voucher, is countenanced by the best. ‘“ Deep- 
haven,” by Sarah O. Jewett (Osgood), de- 
scribes, with the eye of an artist and the 
insight of a sympathetic observer, a charming 
bit of “still-life.” 


How they strike Me, these Authors. By J. C. 
Heywood, A. M. (Lippincott.) 

Atlas Essays, Biographical and Critical. By E. A. 
Freeman, E. P. Whipple, Noah Porter, and others. 
Selected from the International Review, (Barnes.) 

Domestic Explosives, and Other Sixth Column 
Fancies from the New York Times. By W. L. Al- 
den. (Lovell, Adam, Wesson & oy 
Satan asa Moral Philosopher. With Other Essays 


pea Sketches. By Caleb 8. Henry, D. D. (Whit- 
taker. 
Usderbrush, By James T. Fields. (Osgood.) 


System of Shakespeare’s Dramas. By Denton J. 
Snider. 2 volumes. (Jones, St. Lotta} 


- Frorron.—Though prose fiction constitutes a 

large part of the popular reading, not much 
of it is of home production. English novels 
(of which on an average three a week appear 
during the publishing season) are reprinted 
here in large numbers, A small but increasing 
number cultivate this popular species of liter- 
ature with a success honorable to them and 
auspicious of honor to American letters. A 
larger class of writers stoop to gratify lower 
or more frivolous tastes. 

Henry James, Jr., in ‘The American” (Os- 
good), sustains his reputation for originality 
of invention and artistic thoroughness in the 
working out of his designs. A new candidate 
for the public favor appeared in “‘ That Lass of 
Lowrie’s,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett (Scrib- 
ner). With some signs of crudeness and in- 
equality of treatment, it is accepted as proof 
of genuine original power, the further devel- 
opment of which will be scanned with interest. 
The unauthorized republication of some of her 
earlier stories has moved her to give renewed 
currency to ‘Surly Tim, and Other Stories” 
(Scribner), which, slight as re, do not dis- 
parage her more important work: Mr. John 
Habberton has made a first-rate sensation with 
his pictures of “babies” and “folks,” and his 
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exceeding popularity has multiplied echoes and 
copyists of his manner. But these are transient 
“humors.” In “The Queen of Sheba” (Os- 
good) Mr. T. B. Aldrich has done good and 
characteristic work, but his plot, unlike those 
of previous productions, does not depend for 
its final effect upon the shock of surprise. 
“Nicholas Minturn,” by Dr. J. G. Holland 
(Scribner), shows some advance in design and 
execution upon his previous works. Measured . 
by the judgment of the literary critics, his 
works have slender merit. But they are not 
merely popular, they have a hold upon the pop- 
ular liking that no criticism can loosen. It is 
evident that there is a mistake somewhere. 
Unless people begin soon to show signs that 
they are weary of his books, critics will have 
need to reconsider their adverse judgments. 
“The Story of Avis,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps (Osgood), embodies and faithfully works 
out a powerful but unpleasing conception. An 
anonymous story, ‘“ Coronation” (Noyes, Snow 
& Co., Boston), though in a somewhat over- 
wrought style, discloses some striking merits 
in characterization and thought. Mr. William 
Black, in the title of his ‘Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly (Harpers), acknowledges the as- 
sistance of an American writer. Our country- 
man to whom he was so indebted must have 
divided very unequally with Mr. Black the la- 
bor and desert of their joint production, as the 
reader, uninformed of the partnership, might 
fail to so much as suspect it. 


After Many Days. By Christian Reid. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) - 
By Gail Hamilton. (Estes & 


First Love is Best. 
Lauriat.) 

The Scripture Club of Valley Rest; or, Sketches 
of Everybody’s Neighbors. By the author of * Hel- 
en’s Babies.”? (Putnams.) 

Other People’s Children. Sequel to ‘'Helen’s 
Babies.” (Same author and publishers.) 

G. T. T.; or, The Wonderful Adventures of a 
Pullman. By Rev. E. E. Hale. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston.) 

de Strange History. -_No-Name Series. (Rob- 
erts. 

Panola. A Tale of Louisiana. By Mrs. Sarah A, 
Dorsey. LC ocie Philadelphia.) 

They All Do It; or, Mr. Miggs of Danbury, and 
his Neighbors. By J. M. Bailey, the Danbury News 
Man. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Some Folks. By John Habberton. (Derby Broth- 


ers.) 

Thirty-four Years. A Story of Southern Life. 
By John Marchmont. (Claxton, Philadelphia.) 

Devil-Puzzlers. By Frederick B. Perkins. (Put- 
nams.) 

Sunshine among Clouds. A Story of Trust on 
Trial. By William D. Hedden. (U. D. Ward.) 

The Baroness of New York. By Joachim Miller. 
(Carleton.) 

Forbidden Fruit. From the German of F. W. 
ONL a By Rosalie Kaufman. (Estes and Lau- 
riat. 

Echoes from Mist Land; or, The Nibelungen 
Lay revealed to Lovers of Romance and Chivalry. 
By Auber Forestier. (Griggs, Chicago.) 

Ths Enchanted Moceasins and Other Legends of 
the American Indians, By Cornelius Mathews. (Put- 
nams.) j 

Diana. By Susan Warner. (Putnam.) 
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A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. By Rev. 
E. P. Roe. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

ASongandaSigh. By Rose Porter. ep eiphs) 

The Blue Banner; or, The Adventures of a Mus- 
sulman, a Christian, and a Pagan, in the Time of 
the Crusades and Mongol Conquest. By Leon Ca- 
hun. Translated from the French by W. Collett 
Sanders. (Lippincott.) 

The Two Circuits: a Story of Pioneer Life. By 
J. L. Crane. (Jansen, Borers & Co., Chicago.) 

Will Denbigh, Nobleman. (Roberts.) 

The Cross above the Crescent. A Romance of 
ees By the Rt. Rev. Horatio Southgate. 


(Lippincott. 

Souci. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Twells. (Lip- 
pincott.) 

Too Rich. From the German of Adolph Streck- 
fuss. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. (Lippincott. ) 


Mabel Vaughan. By the author of ‘‘ The Lamp- 
lighter.” 


JUVENILE Booxs.—Thecorps of purveyors for 
young people is joined by Mr. Donald G. Mitch- 
ell, whose “‘ About Old Story-Tellers: of how 
and when they lived and what Stories they 
told” (Scribner), gives his youthful readers in- 
formation about the authors of ‘“‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” and other re- 
nowned narratives—information which would 
be new and instructive to not a few children 
of larger growth. Another recent recruit is 
Mr. Edward Abbott, who continues with spirit 
and interest his “‘ Long-Look Series” (Noyes, 
Holmes & Co.). Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
in his “ Being a Boy” (Osgood), lays under ob- 
ligation not only all existent boys but all who 
remember with pleasure having been boys. 

-The old favorites, Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, Miss 
Warner, Miss L. M. Alcott, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mr. 
Charles Carleton Coffin, Mr. George Cary Eg- 
gleston, ‘“‘Sophie May,” and others that might 
be named with them, keep up a perennial sup- 
ply of choice reading, in which good work 
they are joined by a considerable number, less 
distinguished but of recognized merit. 


Bound in Honor; or, A Harvest of Wild Oats. By 
J.T. Trowbridge. (Lee & Shepard.) 


" Own Master. By J.T. Trowbridge. (Os- 
ee 
. The Boy Traders. By Harry Castlemore. (Por- 


ter and Coates, Philadelphia.) ; 
Old Tales retold from Grecian Mythology in 
Talks around the Fire. By Augusta Larned. (Nel- 
son & Phillips.) ; 
The Brown House at Duffield. A Story of Life 
without and within the Fold. By Minnie Mary 


Lee. (Kelly, Piet & Co., Baltimore.) 
Pine-Needles. By Miss Warner. (Carters.) 
Little and Wise. By Rev. W. W. Newton. (Car- 

ters. 

i Higa of France for Children. By Emma 

Marshall. (Dutton.) 


What Tommy Did. By Mrs. Emily Huntington 
‘Miller. (Griggs, Chicago.) 
Miss Naney’s Pilgrimage. A Story of Travel. 
By Virginia W. Johnson. (Harpers.) ; 
Pehe Nu-e, the Tiger Whale. By Captain Bar- 
nacle. (D. Lothron & Co., Boston.) 
Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. 
Hallowell. (Lothrop.) 
hacia aianaal Polly. By Ella Farman, (Lo- 
throp. 
Cony Fires of Napoleon. By Henry G. Watson. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 
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Battles of the Republic, by Sea and Land. By 
Henry W. Harrison. eer & Coates.) 

The Chautauqua Girls at Home, By Pansy. (D. 
Lothrop & Co.) 

Four Irrepressibles and what They did. (Loring, 
Boston.) 

Happy Days for Boys and Girls. 


f Contributions by 
Louisa M. Alcott and Others. 


Porter & Coates.) 


The Adventures of Miltiades Peterkin Paul. (Lo- 
throp.) 
Parlor Pastime and Picture Puzzles. By G. B. 


Bartlett and Others. (Lothrop.) 

Our New Way round the World. By C. C. Coffin. 
(Lovell, Adam, Wesson & Co.) 

Poems for our Darlings. (Lothrop.) 

The Bodleys Telling Stories. By the auther of 
x Doings of the Bodley Family.” ford & Hough- 

on. 
he Story ofa Hessian. A Tale of the Revolution 
in New Jersey. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. (Ameri- 
ean Sunday-School Union.) 

The Wings of Courage. Stories for American 
Boys and Girls. Adapted from the French, By 
Marie Field. (Putnams.) 

Almost a Man. By A.S. Frost. a Society.) 

Coral and Christian: or, The Children’s Pilgrim’s 
Sa By Lillie E. Barr. (Mucklow, Philadel- 
phia. 

Sugar Plums. 
C. A. Northam. 

My Girls, ete. (No. 4, Aunt Joe’s Scrap-Bag.) 
By L. M. Alcott. (Roberts.) 

David Kent’s Ambition. By Joy Allison. (Con- 
gregational Publishing Society.) 

Real Boys and Girls. By 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 

Tom, a Home Story. By George L. Chaney. 
(Roberts. ) 

Forest Glen: or, The Mohawk’s Friendship. By 
Elijah Kellogg. (Lee and ee 

onder-W orld Stories from the Chinese, French, 
German, Hebrew, Hindostanee, Hungarian, Irish, 
Italian, Japanese, Russian, Swedish, and Turkish. 
Collected and translated by Marie Patke and Mar- 

gery Deane. Sedge 
By 


One Happy Winter; or, A Visit to Florida. 
Child Marion Abroad. By William M. F. Round. 


By Ella Farman. Illustrated by 
(Lothrop. ) 


Mary C. Bartlett. 


Mrs. 8. 8. Robbins. (Lockwood Brooks & Co.) 


(Lee & Shepard.) 


Jolly Times at School. By P. Thorne. (Roberts.) 
Two Years behind the Plough; or, The Expe- 
rience of a Pennsylvania Farm-Boy,. (Claxton, 


Philadelphia. 

Little Truths for Little Folks. Bible Stories il- 
lustrated. By Laurie Loring. (Lothrop.) 

Captain Fritz, his Friends and Adventures. By 
E. Huntington Miller. (Dutton.) 

Adrift in the Ice-Fields. By Captain Charles W. 
Hall. (Lee & Shepard.) 

The Signal-Boys; or, Captain Sam’s Company. 
A Story of the War of 1812. By George Cary Eg- 
gleston. (Putnams.) 

The Jimmyjohns and Other Stories. By Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz. (Osgood.) 

Leoline; or, Captured and Rescued. By Grace 
Harding. (Dutton.) 

Cast away in the Cold. An Old Man’s Story of 
a Young Man’s Adventures. By Dr. Isaac 1. Hayes. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 

Our Children’s Songs. (Harpers.) 

From Hand to Mouth. By Miss A. M. Douglass 
(Lee & Shepard. 

Quinnebasset Girls. By Sophie May. (Tb.) 

There she Blows! or the Log of the Arethusa. 
By Captain W. H. Macy. (Ib.) 

Good Old Times. By Elijah Kellogg. (Ib.) 

Petite’s Wand of Lilies. By Harriet B. McKeever. 
(J. A. Moore, Philadelphia.) 

Mother Goose in Silhouette. 


With 50 Ale a 3 
Illustrations by J, F, Goodrich. +) 
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Our Home Birds. By Ella R. Church. (Amer- 
ican Bavtist Publication Co.) 

Out-Doors at Long Look. By Edward Abbott. 
Illustrated with Original Silhouettes by Helen Ma- 
ria Hinds. (Noyes, Snow & Co.) 

Poems in Company with Children. By Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt. (Lothrop. ) 

Leedle Yaweob Strauss, and Other Poems. By 
Charles F. Adams. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Good Times. By Favorite Authors. 
throp.) 

Happy Hours for Boys. By Favorite. American 
Authors and Artists.—(Companion volume) Ilappy 
Hours for Girls. (Lothrop.) 


Text-Booxs.—Those who have school-books 
to purchase complain, and not without reason, 
of their multiplication. But it is impossible 
that knowledge should be advanced in all de- 
partments of investigation, and the science or 
art of teaching itself be progressive, without 
requiring better instruments of teaching. Nov- 
elty is not always improvement, but improve- 
ment implies a superseding of the old by 
the new. Among the more noticeable works 
of this description may be mentioned—in the 
departments of physical science and its appli- 
cations: Weisbach’s ‘‘ Manual of the Mechan- 
ics of Engineering and of the Construction of 
Machines,” translated by Prof. A. J. Du Bois, 
of Yale College; an “ Elementary Treatise on 
Physics, Experimental and Applied,” trans- 
lated and edited from Ganot’s “Eléments de 
Physique” by E. Atkinson (W. Wood & Co.); 
Prof. Wheeler’s (of West Point) ‘‘ Elémentary 
Course of Civil Engineering” (Kay & Brother, 
Philadelphia); ‘‘A Series of Simple, Enter- 
taining, and Inexpensive Experiments on the 
Phenomena of Light,” by Alfred M. Mayer 
and Charles Barnard (D. Appleton & Co.); 
“Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows 
and Perspective,” by Edward Warren (Wiley); 
and as auxiliary to such studies, ‘‘ A Course in 
Scientific German,” by Harry Blake Hodges, 
instructor in Harvard. University (Ginn & 
Heath). In ancient and modern languages: 
“A Compendious German and English Dic- 
tionary,” by Prof. William D, Whitney, of 
Yale (Holt); * Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage,” by Gustave Masson (D. Appleton & 
Co.); “An English Commentary on the Rhe- 
sus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Heraclida, 
Supplices, and Troades of Euripides,” by the 
late Charles Anthon, LL. D.; Dr. Anthon’s 
Livy, edited by Mr. Hugh Craig (Harpers) ; 
“ Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax ” 
(Ginn & Heath); “French Classies for Stu- 
dents,” edited by Prof. A. Gombert, eight 
volumes (Putnams); ‘Seneca, with Notes 
and Scripture Parallelisms,” by Drs. John F. 
Hurst and Henry C. Whiting (Harpers); “A 
Systematic Synopsis of German Grammar,” 
by Dr. P. Henn (Steiger); and in the Doug- 
lass Series of Christian, Greek, and Latin au- 
thors: ‘‘Justyn Martyr,” edited by B. L. Gil- 
dersleeve (Harpers). There room for an 
improved manual of rhetoric, and Prof. David 
J. Hill’s ‘Science of Rhetoric” (Sheldon) may 
claim the merit of originality in its exposition 
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of “the laws of effective discourse.” In the 
class of books for instruction in English : Chau- 
cer’s ‘* Parlement of Foules,” edited by T. R. 
Lounsbury (Ginn & Heath); Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth,” edited by William J. Rolfe (Har- 
pers); “The Classical English Reader,” by 
the Rev. Henry N. Hudson (Ginn); “ Outlines 
of Etymology,” by S. S. Haldeman (Lippin- 
cott); and Appleton’s “‘ Handbook of Ancient 
Geography.” 


Syllabus of Lectures in Anatomy and Physiology 
for Students of the State Normal and Training 
School at Cortland. By T. B. Stowell, A.M. (Da- 
vis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.) 

Fourteen Weeks’ Course in gi he a By J. 
Dorman Steele, Ph.D., F. G. S. (Barnes. ) 

Manual of English History. By E. M. Lancaster. 
Seo ivene!& 

Thought and Expression. By 8.8. Greene. (Cow- 
perthwaite, Phila ene) 

Grammatical Praxis. By R. K. Buehrle. (Cow- 
perthwaite.) 


Howto Pekck: A Manual of. Methods for a Grad- 


ed Course of Instruction; also Suggestions relative 
to Discipline and School Management. By Henry 
Kiddle, A. M., Thomas F. Harrison, and N. A. 
Calkins. (Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati.) 

Elementary Perspective. ‘By M. J. Keller. 
(Clarke, Cincinnati.) 

The Grammar School Speller and Definer. By E. 
D. Farrell. (Catholic Publication Society.) 

The Accountant for Public Schools and Acade- 
mies. By M. R. Powers, M. A. (Barnes.) 

Animal Analysis. A Method of Teaching Zodl- 
ogy. To which is added, Directions for forming a 
School Cabinet. By Elliott Whipple, M. A. (Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co.) 

The Chorus Choir Instruction-Book. By A. N. 
Johnson. (Ditson.) 

An Outline of General History. By M. E. Thal- 
heimer. (Van Antwerp, Cincinnati.) 

Elocution Simplified; with an Appendix on Lisp- 
ing, Stammering, and other Defects of Speech. By 

alter K. Fobes. With an Introduction by Geo. M. 
Baker. (Lee & Shepard.) 

A Complete Course in Physica] and Political 
Geography. Introductory Geography. (Harpers.) 

History of France. By John J. Anderson, Ph. D. 
(Clark & Maynard.) 

Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. With 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Map. By @G. K. Bartholo- 
mew. (Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati.) 

Analytical Grammatical Chart of the English Lane 
guage. By J. Derham. (Santa Rosa, California.) 

First Lessons in Latin. By Elisha Jones, M. A. 
(Griggs, Chicago.) 

Students’ Topical History Chart-Book. By Ida 
P. Whitcomb. (Barnes.) 

Industrial Drawing. By D. H. Mahan, LL.D. 
Revised and Enlarged by D. F. Thompson. ( ae 

Economics; or, The Science of Wealth. By Prof. 
J. M. Sturtevant. (Putnams.) 


Userurt Arts.—Between tlie fine and useful 
arts the line is obscured when, as in our time, 
there is a fine art of house furnishing, and un- 
dreamed-of esthetic suggestions are found in 
the contents of a china-closet. Some useful 
inventions are intimately connected with the 
results of scientific discovery, and some books 
in the following list approach the border of 
that field of knowledge: 

A Practical Treatise on Water PE Engineers 
ing. By J. T. Fanning, C. E. (Van Nostrand.) 

A Treatise on the Manufacture of Perfumes and 
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Kindred Toilet Articles. By John H. Snively, Ph. 
D., Professor in the Tennessee College of Pharmacy. 
(C. W. Smith, Nashville.) 

Village Improvements and Farm Villages. By 
George E. Waring, Jr. (Osgood.) 

New Constructions in Graphical Statics. By 
Henry T. Eddy, C. E., Ph. D. (Van Nostrand.) 

The Theory of Transverse Strains, and its Appli- 
cation to the Construction of Buildings. By Rk. G. 
Hatfield. (Wiley.) 

Centennial Exhibition. Official Reports of the 
International Board of Judges. Edited by Francis 
A. Walker, Chief of the Bureau of Awards. (Lip- 
pincott.) 

A Treatise on Engineering Construction, By J. 
E. Shields, C. E. (Van Nostrand.) 

The Sanitary Condition of City and Country 
Dwelling Houses. By George E. Waring, Jr. (Van 
Nostrand.) 

A Concise History of the Iron Manufacture of the 
American Colonies up to the Revolution, and of 
Pennsylvania until the Present Time. By John 
Pearse, A. M., Metallurgist, Engineer. (Allen, Lane 
& Scott, Philadelphia. ) 

Practical Treatise on the Properties of Continuous 
rie bo By Charles Bender, C. E. (Van Nos- 
trand. 

A Practical Treatise on Lightning Protection. By 
Henry W. Spang. (Claxton, Philadelphia.) 

The Coal Mines of the Western Coast of the 
United States. By W. A. Goodyear, Mining En- 
gineer. (Bancroft & Co., San Francisco.) . 

The Progressive Ship-Builder. By John W. 
Griffiths. 2vols. (A. J. Bicknell & Co.) 

Swine Husbandry. By F. B. Coburn. (Orange 
Judd pape eh 

Butter and Butter-Making. By Willis P. Hazard. 
{Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

How to Nurse Sick Children. By Charles West, 
M.D. (Porter & Coates.) 

A Treatise on Belting for the Transmission of 
Power. By John H. Cooper. (Claxton, Philadel- 

hia.) 

: The Magnetism of Iron Vessels. With a Short 
Account of Terrestrial Magnetism. By Fairman 
Rogers. (Van Nostrand.) 

China-Painting. A Practical Manual for the Use 
of Amateurs in the Decoration of Hard Porcelain. 
By M. Louise McLaughlin. (Clarke, Cincinnati.) 

The Telephone; an Account of the Phenomena 
of Electricity, Magnetism, and Sound, as involved 
in its Action. With Directions for making a Speak- 
ing Telephone. By Prof. A. E. Dolbean. (Lee & 
Siapard.) 

A Comprehensive Treatise on Perfumery. Con- 
taining a History of Perfumes, a complete detailed 
Description of the Raw Materials and Apparatus 
used in the Perfumer’s Art. By R. 8. Christiani. 
(H. C. Baird, Philadelphia.) : ; 

Cable-making and diy aoe Bridges. With 
Special Reference to the Cables of the East River 
Bridge. By William Hildebrand. (Van Nostrand.) 


Fret-Sawing for Pleasure and Profit. (H. T. Wil- 


liams, author and publisher.) 

The House Beautiful. Essays on Beds and Ta- 
bles, Stools and Candlesticks. By Clarence Cook. 
(Seribner.) 


Law.—The demands of the profession ap- 
pear to be pretty constant, and the supply is 
responsive thereto: 


Maritime International Law. By John A. Dahl- 
gren, late Rear-Admiral U.S.N. Edited by Charles 
Cowiey, of the Massachusetts Bar. (B. H. Russell, 

oston. 

Historical and Legal Effect of Brevets in the 
Armies of Great Britain and the United States. By 
James B. Fry, Colonel and A. A. G. U.S, A. (Van 
Nostrand.) 


Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law. By Henry Adams, 
H. Cabot Lodge, Ernest Young, aud J. Lawrence 
Laughlin, (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 

A Treatise on the Law of Fixtures. By Marshall 
D. Ewell. (Callaghan, ening?) 

A Treatise on the Law of Executions in Civil 
Cases. By Abraham Clark Freeman. (Whitney, 
San Francisco.) 

A Treatise on Trial Dy Jury, including Questions 
of Law and Fact. With an Introdactory Chapter 
on the Origin and History of Trial by Jury. By 
John Proffat. (Whitney.) 

The True Blue Laws of Connecticut and New 
Haven, and the False Blue Laws invented by the 
Rev. Samuel Peters. To which are added Speci- 
mens of the Laws and Judicial Proceedings of other 
Colonies, and some Blue Laws of England in the 
Reign of James I, Edited by J. Hammond Trum- 
bull. (American Publishing Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. ) 

The Elector’s Manual. Constitutional Provisions 
and Statutes of the United States relating to Presi- 
dential Elections, Elections of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, Citizenship, and the Elective Franchise. 
With an Appendix showing the Method of Count- 
ing the Electoral Votes for President and Vice- 
President. By Charles Sidney Whitman. (Mor- 
rison, Washington.) 

A Commentary on the Law of Evidence in Civil 
Issues. By Francis Wharton, LL.D. 2 vols. (Kay 
& Brothers, Philadelphia.) 

Digest of Law Publications: being a Catalogue 
of American and British Law Books, classified ac- 
cording to the recognized Legal Titles. With an 
Index of Authors. (Clarke, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

The New Assignment Law of the State of New 
York. With full Notes and References. By James 
L. Bishop. 

A Treatise on Slander and Libel. With a Chap- 
ter on Malicious Prosecutions. By John Town- 
shend. Third edition, greatly enlarged. (Baker, 
Voorhis & Co.) 

A Treatise on the Law relating to the Office and 
Duties of Notaries Public throughout the United 
States. By John Proffatt, LL.B. (Hurd and Hough- 
ton. 

Tacos Laws of the United States. (National 
Temperance Society.) 

Unwritten Law. An Address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard University, June 28, 
1877. By Thomas Francis Bayard, of Delaware. 
(A. Williams & Co., Boston.) 

A Complete Practical Treatise on Criminal Pro- 
cedure, Pleading, and Evidence in Indictable Cases. 
By J. F. Archbold. Containing all the American 
and English Cases to the Date of Publication. By 
John Norton Pomeroy, LL.D. (Banks & Brothers.) 

The Practice in the Courts of Law in Civil Cases, 
founded on Robinson’s Practice (1832), By R. T. 
Barton, of the Winchester (Virginia) Bay. (Ran- 
dolph and English, Richmond.) 

he Divoree Laws of Massachusetts. By L. 8. 
Fairbanks. (Published by the author, Boston.) 

Alcohol] and the State. A Discussion of the Prob- 
lem of Law as applied to the Liquor Traffic. By 
Robert C. Pitman, LL.D., one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. (National Tem- 
perance Society.) 

Law for the Masses: for Every-day Use. By 
Truman Hastings, Esq. (W. F. Schneider, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.) . 

Composition in Bankruptcy, with Forms. By 0. 
F. Bump. (Jones & Co,, St. Louis.) ; 

Private Corporations for Pecuniary Gain. By 
George W. Field. (Parsons, Albany.) 

A Treatise on the Law of Taxation, Federal, 
State, - arig 5 By W. H. Burroughs. 

Baker, Voorhis & Co. 
( American Law. By Francis Hilliard. (Ward & 
Peloubet.) 
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The Law of Corporate Securities as decided in the 
Federal Courts. By C. G. Clemens. (Gilbert, St. 
Louis. ) 

New Forms of Practice and Pleading, under the 
Code of Civil Procedure. By Austin Abbott. 
(Baker, Voorhis & Co.) 

Law of Patents, Trade-Marks, and Copyright. 
By O. F. Bump. (Ib.) : ; 

Jurisprudence, and its Relation to the Social Sci- 
ences. By D. C. Heron. (S. Whitney & Co., San 
Francisco.) 

The Law of Fraud and the Procedure pertaining 
to the Redress thereof. By Melville M. Bigelow. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


Mepiorne.—We are, of course, impartial as 
between the several “schools,” and a layman’s 
judgment on the question whether a given 
book is of value to the faculty, or the practi- 
tioner, can have little weight. The list shows 
considerable activity of authorship : 


A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. By 
Louis A. Duhring, M. D. (Lippincott, Philadelphia. ) 
Civil Malpractice. A Treatise on Surgical Juris- 
Sonar with Chapters on Skill in Diagnosis and 
reatment, Prognosis in Fractures, and on Negli- 
aN By M. A. McClelland, M. D. (Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 

The Question of Rest for Women during Menstru- 
ation. The Boylston Prize Essay of Harvard Uni- 
versity for 1876. By Mary Putnam-Jacobi, M. D. 
(Putnams.) 

The Application of Electricity as a Therapeutical 
Agent. By J. H. Rae. (Boericke & Tafel.) 

eadaches: their Cause and Cure. By Henry G. 
Wright. (Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia.) 

The Use of Uterine Supporters. By Clifton E. 
Wing, M. D.—The a ty of Diseases of Women. 
By the Same. (A. Williams & Co., Boston.) 

A Manual for Medical Officers of the Militia of the 
United States. By Edward Jacob Foster, M. D. 
(Hurd & Houghton). 

Disease of the Mind. Notes on the Early Manage- 
ment, European Progress, Modern Methods. ete., in 
the Treatment of Insanity. By Charles F. Folsom, 

(A. Williams & Co., Boston.) 

On the Surgical Complications and Sequels of the 
Continued Fevers. Mie W. Keen, M. D., of Phil- 
adelphia. The Toner Lectures, Lecture 5. (Smith- 
sonian Institution.) 

Fat and Blood, and Howto Make Them. By S8. 
Weir Mitchell, M. D. (Lippincott. ) 

The Practitioner’s Reference Book. By Richard 
J. Dunglison, M. D. (Lindsay & Blakiston, Phila- 
delphia.) 

Some General Ideas concerning Medical Reform. 
By David Hunt, M. D. (Williams, Boston.) 

Nurse and Patient, and Camp Cure. By 8S. Weir 
Mitchell, M. D. (Lippincott.) ¢ 

The Complete Handbook of Obstetric Surgery. 
By Charles Clay, M. D. (Lindsay & Blakiston.) 

The Student’s Guide to the Practice of Midwifery. 
By D. Lloyd Roberts, M. D. (Lindsay & Blakiston.) 

The Student’s Guide to Dental Anatomy and Sur- 
gery. By Henry E.Sewill. (Lindsay & Blakiston.) 

Surgical Emergencies. By W. P. Swain, M. D. 
(Lindsay & Blakiston.) 

Hospitals: their History, Organization, and Con- 
struction. Boylston Prize Essay, Harvard Univer- 
~ By W. Gill Wylie,M. D. (D. mal aa & Co.) 

ital Magnetism: its Power over 
Frederick T. Parson. (Adams, Victor & Co.) 

A System of Obstetrics on Homeopathics. By W. 
C. Richardson, (W. C. Richardson-)— 

Public Hygiene in America. By Henry I. Bow- 
dich, M.D. Together with a Digest of American 
Sanitary Law. By H. G. Pickering. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


isease. By _ 


Origin and Progress of Medical Jurisprudence, 
1776-1876. A Centennial Address by 8. E. Chaillé, 
M. D. (Collins, Philadelphia.) 

ACompend of Diagnoses in Pathological Anatomy. 
a Johannes Orth. Translated by G. H. Sabine, 

.D., and F, C. Shattuck, M.D. Kevised by R. H. 
Fitz, M.D. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

The Action of Medicine. By Isaac Ott, A. M., M. D. 
(Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia.) 


Tonic Treatment of Syphilis, By E. L. Keyes, 


M.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


MiscEtLangeous.—Some of the works men- 
tioned last year as in series have been continued. 
Among useful works of reference that, notwith- 
standing obvious defects, fill a place no other 
offers to take, is Duyckink’s “Cyclopedia of 
American Literature,” and a useful service has 
been rendered in the editing of it ‘‘to date” 
by Mr. Laird Simons (Rutter, Philadelphia). 
The “Cyclopedia of Education,” by Henry 
Kiddle and A. J. Schem (Steiger), is a ‘‘ diction- 
ary of information for the use of teachers, 
school-officers, parents, and others.” The list 
that follows embraces a variety we will not 
attempt to classify—including some that might 
perhaps have been more definitely classed in 
preceding sections: 


Nomisma, or Legal Terder. By Henri Cornuschi. 
(D. Pies & Co.) 

A Mad World and its Inhabitants. By Julius 
Chambers. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Rebecca’s Journal; or, How We made the Winter 
Beautiful. By Mrs. Mary Lansing. (McCalla & Stave- 
ly, Philadelphia. ) 

papery and the Civil Power. By R. W. Thomp- 
son. (Harpers.) 

How to Camp Out. By J. M. Gould. (Scribner.) 

Students’ Commonplace Book: a Cyclopedia 
of Fact and Illustration. By Rev. Prof. Henry J. 
Fox, D. D. Interleaved with blanks for additions 
(Barnes. ) 

Handbook of he doe Quotations. (Carleton.) 

The Eastern and the Western Questions. Turkey 
and the United States: How they Travel a Common 
Road to Ruin. By Henry C. Baird. (H.C. Baird & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

Beauty; or, The Art of Human Decoration. By 
D. Caznave. Translated from the French by Marie 
T. Courselles. (Chase & Hall, Cincinnati.) 

The Burning of the Convent. A Narrative of the 
Destruction by a Mob of the Ursuline School on 
Mount Benedict, Charlestown, as remembered by 
One of the Pupils. (Osgood, Boston.) 

Is our Republic a Failure? A Discussion of the 
Rights and Wrongs of the North and South. By E. 
H. Watson. (Authors’ Publishing Co.) 

Selections from the Speeches and Writings of Hon. 
Thomas Q. Clingman, of North Carolina, with Ad- 


. ditions and Explanatory Notes. Gg . Nichols, Raleigh.) 
t. 


Money: The Way to Make 
(World Publishing Co.) 

The Jukes. A Study in Crime, Pauperism, Dis- 
ease, and Heredity. Also Further Studies of Crim- 
inals. By R. L. Dugdale. With an A amitarrec acon 
Elisha Harris, M. D. Third edition, enlarged. 
(Putnams.) . 

Famous American Horses. With Sixty Full-page 
Tilustrations. (Porter & Coates.) 

The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide. 
By Charles Hallock. (Forest & Stream Publishing 
Co 


By G. Coigne. 


-) 

A Miracle in Stone: or, The Great Pyramid of 
Egypt. By Joseph H. Seiss, D. D. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia.) s 

Saratoga.—TheBattle.—Battle-Ground.—Visitors’ 
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Guide. By Ellen Hardin Walworth. 
News Co.) 

Bibliotheca Americana. A Dictionary of Books 
relating to America, from its Discovery to the Pres- 
ent Time. By Joseph Sabin. In parts. (Sabin.) 

Personal Appearance and the Culture of Beauty, 
with Hints as to Character. By T. 8S. Sozinskey,. 
(Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia.) 

Woman’s Work among the Lowly. Memorial 
Volume of the First Forty Years of the American 
Female Guardian Society. By Mrs. R. J. Bennett. 
(Published by the Society.) 

Railroad Revenue and its Collection. By Marshall 
M. Kirkman. (ailroad Gazette Office.) 

The Tariff Policy of England and the United 
States Contrasted. By Erastus B. Bigelow. (Little, 
Brown & Co.)- 

Isis Unveiled. A Master Key to the Mysteries of 
Ancient and Modern Science and Theology. By 
H. P. Blavalsky. (Bouton.) 

A Bibliography of Bibliography; or, A Handy 
Book about Books which relate to Books. Being an 
Alphabetical Catalogue of the most Important Works 
descriptive of the Literature of Great Britain and 
America, and more than a few relating to France and 
Germany. (J. Sabin, author and publisher.) 

Shakespeare from an American Point of View. 
By George Wilkes. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Wit and Wisdom of the Haytians. By John Bige- 
low. (Scribner.) 

Condensed Classics: Last Days of Pompeii. By 
Tiel ee Condensed by Rossiter Johnson. 

olt. 

Idols and Ideals, with an Essay on Christianity. 
By M. D. Conway. (Holt.) 


(American 


REPUBLICATIONS.—The* contraction of busi- 
ness shows itself to some extent in the dimin- 
ished number of English works republished, 
especially those of recent issue, while a larger 
comparative circulation has been given to the 
writings of classic and standard authors. Edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, Milton, and other British 
poets; of the works of Miss Austen, Miss Edge- 
worth, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Lytton, Mar- 
ryat, Lever, and other novelists; and of such 
popular authors as De Quincey, Lamb, Macau- 
lay, Sydney Smith, and Carlyle, have sought, 
and doubtless found, purchasers. Perhaps a 
purer taste on the whole has been thus pro- 
moted than would have been by the sale of an 
equal number of new books taken in the aver- 


age. 

The “Encyclopedia Britannica,” of which a 
new issue is now in progress, several volumes 
having appeared, besides the circulation of the 
English edition to a considerable extent in this 
country, is also reprinted. The appropriation 
of the labors of foreign authors, and of the 
benefit of foreign capital invested in so exten- 
sive a work, is an illustration on a large scale 
of the defects of our copyright laws. Smith 
(Dr. William) and (Prof.) Wace’s “ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography ” (Little, Brown & Co.), 
of which a volume has appeared, gives promise 
of being a work marked by the same learned 
and exact research that has characterized the 
other dictionaries brought out under Dr.Smith’s 
supervision. 

Those valuable serials, the Science, Litera- 
ture, and History Primers (D. Appleton & Oo.); 
the Popular and Advanced Science Series (Put- 
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nams); the ‘Epochs of Ancient and Modern 
History ” (Scribner) ; a supplementary series of 
“Ancient Classics for English Readers,” and 
the ‘‘Foreign Classics,” edited by Miss Yonge 
(Lippincott), have been circulated here as reg- 
ularly as they have appeared in England, and 
have done much to popularize valuable knowl- 
edge. Appleton’s series of Foreign Authors 
(chiefly French) has added some striking works 
of fiction to our native and English supply. 

In History and Biography, we have repub- 
lished the third volume of Martin’s “Life of 
the Prince Consort” (D. Appleton & Co.) ; 
Creasy’s “History of the Ottoman Turks ” 
(Holt); ‘* Historical Biographies,” by M. Creigh- 
ton (Dutton); the ‘Life of Count Cavour,” by 
Charles de Mazarde, translated by George Mere- 
dith (Putnams) ; “ History of the City of Rome,” 
by Thomas H. Dyer (Worthington) ; “Life of 
Charles Kingsley,” skillfully abridged (Scrib- 
ner); ‘Life of De Quincey,” by H. A. Page 
(Scribner) ; ‘‘ Turning Points of General Church 
History,” by the Rev. Edward J. Cutts (Pott, 
Young & Co.); “Letters of Thomas Erskine, 
of Linlathen,” edited by Dr. Hanna (Putnams) ; 
“Life of George Whitefield,” by Rev. L. Tyer- 
man (Randolph); ‘“ Life of Rowland Hill,” 
by Vernon J. Charlesworth (Tract Society) ; 
Rev. William Arnot’s “‘ Autobiography and Me- 
moir” (Carters) ; ‘‘ Bryan Waller Procter, Barry 
Cornwall, an Autobiographical Fragment,” ete. 
(Roberts); ‘“ Charlotte Bronté,” by T. Wemyss 
Reid (Scribner); ‘‘ Bernardino Ochino of Sie- 
na,” by Karl Benroth, translated by Helen 
Zimmern (Carters). 

In Philosophy and Science, we mention 
** American Addresses,” by T. H. Huxley (D. 
Appleton & Co.); Principal Shairp ‘“*On the 
Poetic Interpretation of Nature” (Hurd & 
Houghton); Lange’s ‘‘ History of Material- 
ism,” translated by Ernest C. Thomas (Os- 
good); Maudsley’s ‘‘ Physiology of Mind” (D. 
Appleton & Co.); ‘ Physical pf of Mind,” 
by George H. Lewes (Osgood); Lecky’s “ His: 
tory of European Morals,” a new edition (D. 
Appleton & Cc.); ‘“ Freethinking and Plain 
Speaking,” by Leslie Stephen (Putnams) ; “ In- 
ventional Geometry, ’ by William George Spen- 
cer (D. it phe be & Co.); “Descriptive Soci- 
ology,” by Herbert Spencer (Appletons); Bas- 
tiat’s ‘“‘ Political E:onomy,” the English trans- 
lation revised by D. A. Wells (Putnams); ‘A 


‘Century of Invention,” by Theodore Vogel 


Foe eae h “Studies in the Philosophy of 
Religion and History,” by A. M. Fairbairn 
Lovell, Adams, Wesson & Co.); Prof. Tyn- 
all’s “Lessons in Electricity ” (Appletons) ; 
“Science of Language,” by Abel Hovelaque, 
translated by A. H. Keane (Lippincott) ; “‘ Ef- 
fect of Self and Cross Fertilization in the Vege- 
table Kingdom,” and “ Different Forms of 
Flowers in Plants of the Same Species,” by O. 
Darwin (Appletons); ‘‘ Wonders of the Great 
Deep,” by P. A. Gosse (Lippincott); ‘*Mes- 
merism, Spiritualism, etc., Historically and Sci- 
entifically Considered,” by W. B. Carpenter 
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esa ‘“‘ Physiological Esthetics,” by 
rant Allen (ib.), and “ Art of Electro-Metal- 
lurgy,” by George Gove (ib.). 

In fiction, essays, etc., another volume of 
Mr. Froude’s “Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects ” (Scribner) ; Landor’s ‘Imaginary Con- 
versations,” complete in five volumes (Roberts) ; 
‘The Shadow of the Sword,” by Robert Bu- 
chanan (Appletons); ‘Studies in Early French 
Poetry,” by W. Besant (Roberts); ‘“‘ Rare Good 
Luck,” by R. E. Francillon (Appletons), and 
the novels, as fast as they appear, of William 
Black, R. D. Blackmore, Justin McCarthy, B. 
L. Fargeon, Anthony Trollope, Miss Yonge, 
Miss Braddon, Mrs. Oliphant, and others “‘ too 
numerous to mention,” have been set before 
American readers. 

Books of travel have a ready popularity, 
and successful ones quickly attract the atten- 
tion of our publishers. Such are “ The Prince 
of Wales in India,” by W. H. Russell (Worth- 
ington); ‘‘ Central Africa: Naked Truths of 
Naked People,” by Colonel OC. C. Long (Har- 
pers); “Through Persia, by Caravan,” by Ar- 
thur Arnold (ib.); “Turkey,” by James Baker, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, etc. (Holt); ‘ Across Af- 
rica,” by N. L. Cameron (Harpers); “ Egypt 
as It Is,” by J. C. McCoan (Holt); “ The Cruise 
of H. M. 8S. Challenger,” by W. J. J. Spry, R. 
N. (Harpers); and ‘ New Lands in the Arctic 
Circle,” by J. Payer (Holt). In Poetry and 
the Drama, Tennyson’s tragedy of ‘“ Harold,” 
Theodore Martin’s versions of the “ Odes of 
Horace,” and the lately recovered volume of 
‘*Poetry for Children,” by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, are the most noticeable. 

The intimate relations and lively sympathy 
existing between the religious bodies of Great 
Britain and their co-religionists in America 
must cause a constant interchange of religious 
thought. Hence such works as the Rev. Oun- 
ningham Geikie’s “‘ Life and Words of Christ ” 
(Appletons); ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” of which 
the third and concluding volume has appeared 
(Roberts); Principal Tulloch on “The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Sin” (Scribner); Bishop Alex- 
ander’s Bampton Lectures on “The Witness 
of the Psalms to Christ and Christianity ” 
(Dutton); Dr. R. W. Dale’s “Lectures on 
Preaching” (Barnes); Dr. J. Martineau’s 
“ Hours of Thought on Sacred Things” (Rob- 
erts); “‘ Notes on Genesis,” by the late Rev. 
F. W. Robertson (Dutton); “ Pilgrim Psalms,” 
by Samuel Cox (Randolph); and “ Christ and 
Islam, the Bible and the Koran,” by W. R. W. 
Stephens (Scribner), are published simultane- 
ously on both sides of the Atlantic, or follow 
on this side in quick succession. 

LITERATURE, CONTINENTAL, IN 1877. 
Some of the more interesting features of Con- 
tinental literature will be found in the follow- 
ing extracts from the correspondence of the 
London Atheneum. ‘ 

Brieium.—Among biographical books, liter- 
ary and political, there are two or three to be 
named. A life of the author Loumyer has been 


produced by his friend L. Jottrand; and an ac- 
count of the life and works of André van Has- 
selt—a Belgian poet noticeable as regards his 
versification—is given by L. Alvin. ‘ Le Droit 
International et la Question d’Orient” is a se- 
rious political work by G. Rolin-Jacquemyns, 
and treats of recent events in the Balkan pen- 
insula. 

The first of our novels to be named is the 
“Partie Perdue” of Comte Goblet d’Alviella, 
which as a literary work deserves praise, and 
fairly represents one side as regards some im- 
portant questions lately discussed with asper- 
ity in this country. ‘‘Un Héros,” by Caro- 
line Graviére, is a lively story. The ‘Contes 
Bleus” of Karl Griin is a mixture of rural 
poetry, botany, and natural history, with a 
dash of geology. 

Among voyages and travels “‘ Inde et Hima- 
laya,” by Comte Goblet d’Alviella, is notice- 
able. The author was the Indian correspondent 
of L’ Indépandance Belge during the time when 
the Prince of Wales was in India. “Un Eté 
en Amérique,” by Jules Leclercq, is a lively 
book of travels. ‘Les Progrés de la Puissance 
Russe” and “ La Rivalité de la France et de la 
Prusse,” both by Théod. Juste, may be classed 
with our best recent contributions to general 
history; the latter especially shows research. 

In jurisprudence several important publica- 
tions have appeared. * Prof. Laurent, of Ghent, 
has completed volumes xxiv.—xxviii. of his 
“Principes de Droit Civil.” An extended 
edition of the “Cours de Droit Romain,” by 
Prof. Maynz, has appeared. ‘Une Histoire 
du Droit de Chasse,” by A. Faider, is a book 
of general interest, treating of the game-laws 
of Belgium, England, France, and other coun- 
tries. 

The history of Flemish literature is partly 
represented by a “Mirror of the Literature 
of the Netherlands,” a heavy book by Prof. 
Alberbingh-Thym. There is more freshness 
and vivacity in the estimates of modern Flem- 
ish authors given by Max Rooses in his “‘ Sketch- 
Book.” The “ Biographical Dictionary of Lit- 
erature in the Netherlands, North and South, 
Holland and Belgium,” is now completed. To 
this work Jos. van den Brande has been one of 
the chief contributors. 

One of the best of the Flemish poets, Theo- 
door van Ryswyck, has ready for publication 
anew edition of his poems. Hendrick Con- 
science, in “The Uncle of Felix Roobeek,” 
has given us new sketches of contemporane- 
ous manners. But the most original of all the 
Flemish books of fiction for this year is, with- 
out doubt, that entitled “In our Flemish Land,” 
by W. G. E. Walter (a pseudonym). His book 
describes with graphic power the social and re- 
ligious relations of the peasantry in a majority 
of the villages of Flanders. The book has made 
here a profound impression. It is the work of 
an unknown writer; at the same time it is a 
masterpiece of its class. 

Deymarx.—One of the most considerable 
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literary productions of the past year—and in 
the field of fiction, as far as I know, the most 
considerable—is a remarkable book, entitled 
“Fru Marie Grubbe.” Its author, J. P. Ja- 
cobsen, is a young man, originally a naturalist, 
who has done service in that department of 
knowledge, among other things, by translating 
a couple of Mr. Darwin’s chief works into Dan- 
ish. In his novel he, with poetical freedom, 
treats the life of Marie Grubbe, a Danish noble- 
woman of the 17th century, whose fate carried 
her through almost all classes of society, from 
the most refined circles of the court to the 
rudest sections of the common people. Taking 
this lady for his chief character, Jacobsen, in a 
great variety of scenes, has presented a series 
of wonderfully striking pictures of high and 
low life in the 17th century. Executed with 
great poetical fancy, they are based upon a 
deep study of the whole manner of living and 
thinking in that age; thus all the conversa- 
tions in the book are conducted in what is a 
true imitation of the language and style of the 
time. We this year have had “ The Prisoner 
in Kallé,” by Carit Etlar; “ Himmelbjerget,” 
by 8S. Bauditz; a small novel, ‘ Pictures from 
a Manor-House,” not without talent, by a new 
pelea caetoad author, Henrik Herholdt; ‘A 

ree Man,” by Holm-Hansen; ‘‘ Rich Days,” 
by Johanne Schjorring. 

In the field of literary criticism and history, 
I must mention that our eminent critic, Georg 
Brandes, has made a volume, entitled ‘‘ Danish 
- Poets,” out of some essays, already in part pub- 
lished, of much value about four of our consid- 
erable poets. He besides has written a book 
on our great religious thinker, the wonderfully 
gifted genius, Séren Kierkegaard. 

Our literature of personal history and me- 
moirs has also increased in the past year. Bille 
and N. Bégh have edited a collection of letters 
written to the poet H. O. Andersen (the con- 
tinuation of whose self-told life has been edited 
by J. Collin). Many of the letters in this col- 
lection are from Andersen’s maternal friend, 
Fru Signe Lessée, whose life has been de- 
seribed by N. Bégh in a book lately published. 

France.—The political phylloxera that goes 
by the name of the Crisis has raged in Paris 
and all the departments without exception, 
from the 16th of May till the 13th of Decem- 
ber. For more than seven months not a book- 
seller has dared to undertake a publication of 
any importance. MM. Hachette have contin- 
ued without a break, if not without anxiety, 
the large and beautiful works which have made 
their reputation European. The supplement 
to the ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise ”’ 
of Littré is approaching its end. It will have 
the importance of a fifth volume. The “ Dic- 
tionnaire d’Archéologie” of MM. Daremberg 
and Saglio, the “ Dictionnaire de Botanique” 
of M. H. Baillon, advance slowly, but they 
have not been stopped. The “ Dictionnaire 
Universel des Littératures” of M. Vapereau is 
quite finished. It is full of precise information, 
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well put together, marvelously arranged. M. 
Elisée Reclus has completed the third volume 
of his ‘‘Géographie Universelle.” It is a large 
octavo of some thousand pages, illustrated by 
maps and drawings of an absolute exactness, 
It embraces Central Europe. Madame Conrad 
de Witt, the worthy daughter of Guizot, has 
given to our children the second and last vol- 
ume of his ‘‘ Histoire d’Angleterre,” which 
ends with the accession of Queen Victoria. 
The ouvrages de grand luxe—those books which 
the provincial booksellers feared they would 
never sell, and which they are selling after all 
—are the splendid edition of the ‘ Ciel” of M. 
Guillemin, a manual of astronomy that anybody 
can understand; the ‘“Bords de l’Adriatique 
et le Monténégro,” by M. Charles Yriarte, a 
handsome quarto, which, by its shape and deco- 
rations, recalls the “Italie” of M. Gourdault 
or the “Rome” of Francis Wey; the “ Vie 
Végétale,” a handsome octavo of M. Emery; 
pictures and scenes from the “Vie des Ani- 
maux,”’ by M. Lesbazeilles, in quarto, richly 
illustrated ; and, finally, two splendid folios, 
containing Goethe's ‘‘ Faust,” translated by M. 
Porchat, and the “ Histoire de Joseph,” print- 
ed with the same type as the celebrated edition 
of the Gospels, and illustrated even more brill- 
iantly, if that be possible, with the etchings 
and wood engravings of M. Bida. 

MM. Hetzel, father and son, have known 
how to attach to themselves, by ties stronger 
than those of interest, a certain number of 
writers justly esteemed, and of whom the most 
widely read is M. Jules Verne. This lucky 
popularizer, after having rushed through the 
deserts of Siberia in company with “ Michel 
Strogoff,” has launched himself, perhaps im- 
prudently, in the planetary world. His new 
tale, ‘‘ Hector Servadac,” is more strange than 
interesting, and I doubt if it will teach any- 
thing to its young readers. M. Jules Verne has, 
if I mistake not, arrived at the limit of useful 
popularizations. M. Lucien Biart, a traveler, 
scholar, and man of letters such as France can 
count few, publishes a translation of “Don 
Quixote,” a little simplified, ad usum jucentu- 
tis, and an original novel, entitled ‘‘ Deux 
Amis.” ‘Les Enfants,” a book for mothers 
illustrated by M. Froment, has its place in all 
family libraries, The “ Histoire d’un Enfant,” 
a delicious tale of Alphonse Daudet’s, was for- 
merly styled the “‘ Petit Chose.” In its pres- 
ent shape, with the illustrations of M. Philip- 
poteaux, the refined work will find a new circle 
of readers. I predict the same fortune for 
“Une Famille pendant la Guerre” (1870-"71), 
the patriotic novel of M. Baissones, crowned by 
the Academy, and, which is much better, by 
the sympathy and esteem of all good French- 
men. M. Charpentier, the well-known pub- 
lisher of Musset, of Théophile Gautier, and of 
Prosper Mérimée, has given us the two ro- 
mances that, ina year poor in works of imagina- 
tion, have been the most widely read and wide- 
ly circulated—‘ L’Assommoir ” and “Le Na- 
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bab;” the first, in its way, not absolutely a 
masterpiece, but certainly the masterpiece of 
its author, M. Emile Zola, who has never shown 
his own characteristic qualities, both good and 
bad, more clearly than in this book. It is not 
a good book—it is neither beautiful nor true ; 
but it has been, for author and publisher, a 
grand success. The dilettanti of realism have, 
indeed, found in it such powerful attractions, 
that in the course of the last few months they 
have called for not less than 30,000 copies. 
The book calumniates in a brutal manner the 
working classes of Paris. In this respect it is 
nothing better than a gross caricature; but 
with all its faults the book has such charms 
for the world of readers to whom it is ad- 
dressed, that it has been one of the great suc- 
cesses of French literature in this year. ‘Le 
Nabab,” by M. Alphonse Daudet, is a book of 
a superior class; it is, in fact, the disguised bi- 
ography of an excellent man of his kind—Fran- 
gois Bravay. Especially to be admired in this 
story are its sketches of several public men, 
made conspicuous by their relations with the 
political affairs of the Second Empire. Here 
you will see the Duc de Morny as well por- 
trayed as M. Bravay himself, and of these two 
the former is not the less interesting character. 

M. Charpentier has also given us this year sev- 
eral romances that should, at least, be named: 
“* Alice,” by M. Valéry Vernier; ‘Trois Roses 
dans la Rue Vivienne,” by M. Gustave Clau- 
din; ‘*Raymonde,” by M. A. Theuriet; ‘ Les 
Nouvelles Campinoises,” by M. J. Wilbort; 
“Les Contes Choisis,” by Alphonse Daudet; 
and (last, not least) ‘ Trois Contes,” by Gus- 
tave Flaubert, an excellent author, who writes 
too little. In other departments of literature 
the same firm has lately given us several no- 
ticeable books: the “ Théatre Choisi” of Du- 
vert; a continuation of the “ Mémoires” of 
Philaréte Chasles. 

An able writer and a clever draughtsman, 
MM. Guimet and Régamey, have conspired to- 
gether to produce the next book to be noticed, 
a quarto volume, entitled ‘“ Promenade Japo- 
naise,” which is instructive, amusing, and pict- 
uresque. Above all similar books published 
in this country, this makes us acquainted with 
life in Japan in our own times. From the firm 
of Didot we have “ Le Siécle XVIII™,” anoth- 
er of their valuable volumes (in large 8vo), con- 
taining a continuation of various documents, 
literary, scientific, and artistic, all belonging 
to the 18th century, and well edited by M. Paul 
Lacroix. Here we not only read of facts and 
events, we also see them. All the rich mate- 
rials that have been collected by wealth united 
with intelligence and with good taste have been 
stored in the old house “de la Rue Jacob,” and 
are now displayed in the series of volumes to 
which that here noticed belongs. Architect- 
ure, painting, sculpture, engraving, and the 
industrial arts requisite for producing the mas- 
terpieces of the fine arts, all are represented 
well in these splendid volumes issued by the 


firm of Didot. They display the final efflores- 
cence, the best artistic result or expression of 
our whole national life. 

Next to M. Charpentier, the firm of M. Lévy 
has this year succeeded best in producing the 
books most widely circulated and translated. 
The first to be named is, of course, the “ His- 
toire d’un Crime,” by Victor Hugo, of which 
not less than 100,000 copies have been sold 
here, to say nothing of all the translations that 
have found readers in other lands. 

To quite another type of literature belongs 
the story called ‘“‘ Les Amours de Philippe,” 
which has also been very successful. The au- 
thor, M. Octave Feuillet, the most amiable and 
refined, as well as the latest, of all our roman- 
ciers du salon, has of late made himself con- 
spicuous only by his absence; but now he has 
reappeared, and all his fair readers are highly 
delighted to find that still his style is as charm- 
ing as ever. This book has been a great suc- 
ce3s for the publishing firm of Lévy. 

Two sumptuous volumes, each in octavo size 
and richly illustrated, have appeared lately, 
and each deserves at least to be named respect- 
fully. One is “ Francois I*,” by M. de Lescure. 
This book shows extensive reading, and is 
based upon many studies of original documents. 
The other, “‘ La Forét,” by M. Eugéne Muller, 
is scientific, but at the same time is poetic, and 
is richly illustrated with a design on almost 
every page. The firm of Maurice Dreyfous 
has given us, first, ‘Les Ascensions” of M. 
Gaston Tissandier; secondly, the story of a 
“Voyage autour de l'Afrique” made by the 
Austrian frigate Helgoland. As regards its 
authorship, the little book is anonymous. The 
elaborate book, ‘ Mythologie,” by M. Dela- 
grave, must surely be named; for the subject 
is treated here in accordance with the latest 
dicta of our modern science, and moreover is 
illustrated with 600 engravings, from the de- 
signs of masters ancient and modern. The au- 
thor is already a distinguished writer on geog- 
raphy and on military tactics, and generally is 
a large contributor to such stores of knowledge 
as are contained in our encyclopedias. The 
brothers Garnier have now completed, in 20 
volumes 8vo, their new edition of Diderot, and 
it is, I believe, their intention next to produce, 
in a similar form (in 45 vols. 8vo), the works 
of Voltaire. The most careful, perhaps, of all 
the publishers who supply us with elegant 
reprints is M. Jouaust. He is now issuing a 
second volume of his edition of Moliére, and 
will republish shortly Voltaire’s romances, and 
‘* Les Comédiens,” by Sarcey. 

Grermany.—If the quality of the literature of 
the day could be measured by its quantity, then 
it might be pronounced to be in the highest 
state of prosperity. According to the Bérsen- 
blatt of the German book-trade, the number of 
books that appeared in 1876 amounted to no 
less than 18,356, that is, 840 more than last 
year, which numbered 12,516. To come to the 
different classes: theology has long ago lost the 
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first place; characteristically enough in a coun- 
try in which “der Schulmeister Schlachten 
gewinnt,” it is supplanted by school-books and 
pedagogic literature, which counted in all 
1,629 entries, 300 more than in the previous 
12 months. Even the second place theology 
cannot claim; for it has had to yield to jurispru- 
dence and politics, which attained the high fig- 
ure of 1,329, 152 more than in 1875. On the 
other hand, history experienced a fall from 708 
to 687, geography and travels from 314 to 296, 
while philosophy, which had of late shown 
symptoms of recovery, receded, I am sorry 
to say, from 199 to 178. Belles-lettres, with 
1,070 against 1,061 in 1875, remained nearly 
stationary. 

So far as a judgment can be formed, 1877 
will prove not less productive than 1876. 

German lyric poetry has this year lived on 
its old renown. The most considerable of the 
new publications are the work either of de- 
ceased poets or those of established reputation. 
Among the plays produced this year are pro- 
ductions of men of high repute, most of whom, 
however, have distinguished themselves in oth- 
er walks of literature. The epic poet Hermann 
Lingg has produced a tragedy called ‘“ Macal- 
da,” relating to the period of the Hohenstau- 
fens. The most recent tragedy of Paul Heyse, 
“Graf Kénigsmark,” deals with the unlucky 
fate of the brother of the beautiful ‘“‘ Aurora,” 
who was made away with in a mysterious way 
at the Palace of Hanover because the Electoral 
Prince, afterward George the First of England, 
suspected him of an intrigue with the Princess 
Sophie Dorothea. Another play by the same 
author, ‘‘Elfriede,” also treats the well-known 
intrigue of the Anglo-Saxon King Edgar with 
the wife of his servant Ethelwold. The sub- 
ject-matter is depicted with glowing colors, 
and both these dramas surpass in pathos and 
warmth all the former plays of the author. 

The most gifted of living German novelists, 
Fr. Spielhagen, has, since he printed ‘‘Sturm- 
flut,” laid aside his pen, and sought in the 
south to recruit his overtasked strength. G. 
Freytag, as the fourth part of the “ Ahnen,” 
called ‘‘ Marcus KGnig,” shows, is not yet ex- 
hausted. But in this story of citizen life, 
which is laid in the extreme east, in Thorn, 
on the Polish border, the descendants of Ingo 
disappear from view. 

Neither unity of treatment nor unity of race, 
but only the prevalence of the same ideas, con- 
nects the tales which form the second portion, 
styled “Das Eigenthum,” of the collection 
which Sacher-Masoch is issuing under the gen- 
eral title of “Das Vermichtniss Kains.” This 
author, who is often roughly treated by Ger- 
man critics, while by Frenchmen he is placed 
alongside of Turgeneff and Mérimée, pos- 
sesses an extraordinary power of description, 
which he usually uses to inculcate ambitious, 
but at the end conciliatory, social theories. 

History and biography have received a nota- 
ble addition in the “ Denkwirdigkeiten des 
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preussischen Staatskanzlers Firsten von Har- 
denberg,” edited by L. von Ranke. The vet- 
eran historian has not contented himself with 
merely printing the fragments, which are 
mostly autobiographical or documentary, but 
he has furnished explanations and supplements 
which serve to link events together. Heigel, 
of Munich, has derived from the archives of 
that city materials that throw light on the 
Austrian War of Succession and the election 
to the imperial dignity of Charles Albert of 
Bavaria. The eighth volume, which has ap- 
peared, concludes Arneth’s history of Maria 
Theresa. Another Austrian historian, Ad. 
Beer, has endeavored to give a clear exposi- 
tion of that complicated subject, the finances 
of Austria in the 19th century. That keen 
critic, Ottokar Lorenz, has investigated the 
German sources for the medieval history of 
Austria. Arnold Goedeke’s account of the 
policy of Austria in the Spanish question is 
based upon the Vienna archives and the family 
papers of the former imperial embassador at 
Madrid, Count Harrach. Spain’s latest history, 
from the fall of Isabella to the accession of Al- 
fonso, has been written by Wilhelm Lauser. 
The Heeren-Uckert collection of histories of 
European states makes rapid progress under the 
editorship of W. von Giesebrecht. Of Hertz- 
berg’s ‘History of Greeee”’ another volume 
has appeared, while Reumont’s “ History of 
Tuscany” is finished in the second volume, 
which is devoted to the princes of the house of 
Lorraine. The histories of the Papal States, 
by Lasch, and of Venice, by G. M. Thomas, 
will follow. The first volume of a “ History 
of Modern France (1830-1871), by O, Hille- 
brand, has been issued. Histories of Bavaria 
(by Riezler), of Wirtemberg (by Stiilin), of 
Switzerland (by Giss, of Berne), of the Nether- 
lands (by Wenzelburg, of Delft), are announced. 
In place of the now antiquated “ History of the 
Germans,” by Pfister, a new work is to be 
brought out, in which the various periods have 
been divided among such scholars as F, Dahn, 
Giesebrecht, Wegele, Kluckhohn, Dove, Roe- 
pell, and Heigel. In military history, besides 
countless chronicles of regiments, have ap- 
peared the continuation of the great work of 
the Prussian General Staff upon the Franco- 
Prussian War, down to the capitulation of 
Metz, and the well-known W. Ristow’s account 
of the warin Turkey (Servia and Herzegovina). 
The handsomely-printed ‘‘ Festschriften,” pub- 
lished by the University of Tabingen, in cele- 
bration of its quater-centenary, comprise in- 
teresting contributions to the history of Ger- 
man universities and education. An imposing 
volume contains the original authorities for the 
history, down to 1550, of the university, which 
was founded in 1477, by Count (afterward 
Duke) Eberhard the Bearded, of Wirtemberg. 
Another of not less dimensions contains the 
“Festschriften,” properly so called, of which 
the account of the instructors and instruction 
in the “Evangelical Faculty of Theology from 
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the Reformation to the Present Day,” by the 
Rector von Weizsecker, has the more interest 
for the general public, as in this faculty origin- 
ally Melanchthon, and in modern days the 
leaders of the Tibingen School, Bauer and 
Strauss, labored. 

To Goethe literature important additions 
have been made in the edition of “ Briefe Goe- 
thes an Soret,” edited by Uhde, and still more 
in the “‘ Briefwechsel des Dichters mit Mariane 
von Willemer,” published by Creizenach. Ma- 
riane was the Suleika of the ‘ West-dstliche 
Divan,” one of the later loves of the poet—a 
woman not unworthy of the honor, as several 
verses from her pen, which were taken from 
her letters and put in the ‘“ Divan,” show. 
Also the ‘‘ Briefe Goethes aus dem Nachlasse 
Fritz Schlossers”’ (a nephew of Goethe’s broth- 
er-in-law), edited by Frsee, contain much that 
is new; more especially the amusing fact that 
Goethe, though doubtless, after Baron Roth- 
schild, the most celebrated man Frankfort has 
produced, was not only not made an ‘“ Ehren- 
birger,” but in the year 1808 was deprived of 
his hereditary rights of citizenship, because he, 
being then a minister at Weimar, declined to 
pay income-tax in the imperial city. The 
Goethe archives at Weimar, so jealously guard- 
ed by the heirs of the poet, still conceal many 
a buried treasure: the complete correspond- 
ence of Wolfgang with his noble mother, the 
classic ‘‘ Frau Rath,” and with his sister Cor- 
nelia (who, though plain, was in intellect nearly 
equal to her brother), the wife of Schlosser. 
There, too, sluambers Goethe’s correspondence 
with the leaders of the romantic school, A. W. 


Schlegel, Fr. Schlegel, Tieck, and others. It is. 


to be hoped that its publication may yet be in- 
trusted to the skillful editor of Goethe’s scien- 
tific correspondence and his letters to the broth- 
ers Humboldt, Prof. Bratranek. In Hermann 
Grimm, the author of the ‘‘Goethevorlesun- 
gen,” which are the outcome of lectures deliv- 
ered at the University of Berlin, the great Ger- 
man poet has found the first German biogra- 
pher who has treated him in the spirit of a 
poet and not as a schoolmaster. 

In philosophy it would seem that the star of 
strong-minded Pessimism and the mysterious 
Unconscious is waning. To the former Moriz 
Carriere opposes the inevitable victory and 
the ideal rule of the “sittliche Weltordnung,” 
in a book written with the noble warmth of 
feeling habitual to him. The volume is a de- 
velopment of a speech delivered on the day 
after the battle of Sedan, under the direct im- 
pression of that great event in the world’s his- 
tory. Against the latter, and its claims to find 
support in the natural sciences, the Strasburg 
naturalist, Oskar Schmidt, has declared war in 
a cutting criticism based on scientific grounds. 
The inventor of this philosophy, Herr von Hart- 
mann, has replied by collecting-his minor writ- 
ings, the first half of which contains his auto- 
biography. The author of the famous book 
is a Prussian, born at Berlin, the son of a 
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Prussian general, and himself a Prussian offi- 
cer till a painful affection of the knee forced 
him to lay aside his sword. Hartmann’s de- 
vice, ‘‘Speculative Resultate auf inductivem 
Wege,” is repudiated by naturalists, but both 
parties uphold the “ Allianz der Philosophie und 
der Naturwissenschaft.” In harmony with this 
principle are the tendencies of the two new 
periodicals, the philosophical journal started 
by Avenarius and Goring, and the Kosmos, 
which Otto Caspari will bring out with the 
help of Haeckel, the author of the “ Urge- 
schichte des Menschengeschlechts.” The for- 
mer represents what its originator, W. Wundt, 
calls inductive philosophy; the latter styles 
itself the “Organ des Darwinismus.” About 
the essentials of this ‘‘ Allianz,’ however, the 
views of the philosophical parties continue to 
differ widely. The avowed and unavowed ad- 
herents of the former ‘“ Schelling-Hegel’sche 
Naturphilosophie”? understand thereby the 
transformation of empirical natural science 
into speculative “‘ Naturphilosophie.” 

Although his studies are rather of the feuille- 
ton type, the merit of making clear the con- 
dition of philosophy at the present time can- 
not be denied to the “Studien tber die Philo- 
sophie der Gegenwart” of C. Grin, the editor 
of Feuerbach’s remains. From those remains 
a further selection has appeared, consisting of 
Feuerbach’s correspondence with Christian 
Kapp, the philosopher and democrat. 

Hottanp.—Novels have not been plentiful 
this year. I may mention, besides an histori- 
cal romance of Mr. Huf van Buren, “‘ De Kroon 
van Gelderland,” of which much good is said, 
Mrs. Bosboom’s “‘ Langs een Omweg” (“In a 
Roundabout Way”). In this novel we miss, 
however, the verve and originality which are 
the characteristics of Mrs. Bosboom’s imme- 
diately preceding novel, ‘ Majoor Frans.” 

Among the many good books which have 
been reprinted we must neither forget Mr. Vos- 
maer’s ‘‘ Rembrand,” a book which is deser- 
vedly admired by the art-critics at home and 
abroad, nor the cheap edition of his “ Lon- 
dinias.”’ 

Besides these have appeared new editions of 
Gorter’s essays, Lindo’s complete works, and 
De Génestet’s poems. Gorter was one of our 
best literary critics, to whose good taste we 
owe some of our most agreeable essays. 

One of our earliest poets, Jacob van Maer- 
lart, makes the subject of a still incomplete, 
though voluminous, essay of Dr. J. te Winkel, 
in which his various works are treated as the 
“mirror of his age,” the 13th century. To 
supplement it, his minor poems, ‘ Kleinere 
Gedichte,” were republished, with an introduc- 
tory essay on his life and character by Dr. van 
Vioten. 

Iraty.—In Italy, during the last two or three 
years, novels and romances have mostly ex- 
celled dramatic works in historical and poetic 
truthfulness. This is shown even in the most 
difficult of all the varieties of romance, the 
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bistorical—for example, in ‘ Tizio-Caio-Sem- 
pronio” and in “ Diana degli Embriaci,” both 
by Antonio Giulio Barrili. Here we have his- 
torical poetry or the real combined with the 
ideal, and the same union is seen in several 
other romances lately issued. Vittorio Berse- 
zio displays it in ‘‘ Corruttela,” with all its true 
portraiture of modern life; Cesare Donati in 
“Flora Marzia;’’ and R. Stuart (by birth a 
Scotchman) in his ‘‘ Marchesa di Santa Pia.” 
Cesare Molineri also, in his “* Drammi nelle Al- 
pi,” and Salvatore Farina in his charming story, 
‘¢ Prima che Nascesse,” have both shown skill 
in uniting with poetic treatment the realities of 
modern society. And with pleasure I would 
add that several Italian ladies have lately suc- 
ceeded well or promised fairly in the same style 
of writing. ordula (nom de plume of the 
Countess Maria della Rocca, of Turin); Emma 
(nom de plume of Signora Feretti, of Milan); 
Sofia (a young lady of Milan); Sara (Signora 
Tardy ?); Una Donna (Signora Piatti, of Flor- 
ence); Fides (the Countess Fantoni, of Flor- 
ence); the Marchesa Colombi (Signora Torelli- 
Vollier); Neera (a lady whose true name I do 
not know); Maria Repetti; Grazia Pierantoni- 
Mancini; Ludovico de Rosa (Signora Luisa Sa- 
redo); Luigia Codemo—here are a dozen gifted 
women who have lately shown us that they 
possess both soul and intellect. 

The publisher Treves, of Milan, whose books 
and journals have, perhaps, above all others, 
aided in spreading widely a wholesome popu- 
_ lar literature, has issued lately the second vol- 
ume of “Constantinople,” by De Amicis—a 
book that describes scenes on the Bosporus, 
and is more than a charming guide; for it is, 
indeed, like a gallery of splendid paintings. 
Another work of the same class is a lately pub- 
lished book on Florence, in which Yorick (the 

seudonym of the advocate Pietro Ferrigni) 
eads us through the Tuscan capital and its 
neighborhood. His style is excellent Tuscan; 
his observations are at once humorous, correct, 
and judicious, and his descriptions are simply 
lifelike. 

Barbéra has issued lately ‘La Storia della 
Poesia Popolare Italiana,” by Ermolao Rubi- 
eri. The materials already collected for this 
work were abundant. All these collections 
have been studied by M. Rubieri; he has an- 
alyzed their contents, has compared each with 
the others, has noticed their general character- 
istics and their special differences, and the re- 
sult is that he has given us an excellent and 
compendious book. In the form of a rapid 
introductory sketch he tells the story of Italian 
poetry in medieval times, and connects with 
this historical notices of our several provinces. 
Throughout he shows himself at once a con- 
scientious writer and a true patriot, whose 
main desire is to improve the condition of the 
people. 

Le Monnier, who has issued ‘ Macchiavelli ” 
and the book of Signora Mario, has given us 
also * Torquato Tasso,” in two volumes, by Dr. 
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Pier Leopoldo Cecchi. The author has well 
studied his subject—the man and the poet, 
viewed in relation to the culture of his times. 
It is to be hoped that a second edition may be 
called for, as the book is in substance sound, 
and shows us especially that Tasso, with all 
his faults, was a man better than the times in 
which he had the misfortune to live. Signor 
Leone Ottolenghi, a young professor in the Ly- 
ceum of Casale, has produced a good biography 
of a philosopher and philologer, Luigi Ornato— 
a modern Italian Socrates, who won the admi- 
ration of such men as Victor Cousin, Gioberti, 
and Manzoni. In a volume lately issued by 
Treves, of Milan, the author, Signor Bonghi, 
gives us a collection of his own important pa- 
pers (previously published in a dispersed way) 
on ‘Pius IX. and his Successor.” This book 
may be placed beside another, ‘‘Lo Stato e la 
Chiesa,” by Marco Minghetti. The latter is 
published by Hoepli, of Milan, and sheds clear 
light upon the ecclesiastical question of the 
times in Italy. The same firm gives us ‘‘I Po- 
poli dell’ Antico Oriente,” an erudite and at 
the same time an agreeable book. The histo- 
rian, Cesare Cantu, has completed a new edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Storia degli Italiani,” to which he 
adds a new and important dissertation, entitled 
“Le Vicende dei Parlari d’ Italia.” 

There remains to be noticed a remarkable 
book that I have not been able to classify well 
with any hitherto named. It is written by 
Prof. Pietro Siciliani, and bears the title, “ Fi- 
losofia Zoologica del Secolo XIX.” Compared 
with its scientific aim, the form is odd enough, 
and even grotesque. It consits of a series of 
conversations in which almost all the most 
eminent philosophers or scientitic men of our 
time are the dramatis persone. They gossip 
here in a vivacious style de omnibus rebus, and 
among their sayings not a few are idle and out 
of place, while others are dignified assertions 
of scientific principles. Reduced to a third 
part of its bulk the book would have been 
solid, though probably not conducive to the 
writer’s popularity. 

Russta.—To ordinary eyes the year 1877 
seems in no way remarkable so far as literary 
activity is concerned. We are so engrossed 
with current military and political events, that 
we have little time or inclination to think of 
science or art. As acompensation for this, we 
ought to have a rich harvest of works relating 
to the Slav races and the Eastern Question ; 
but in reality we have little or nothing of the 
kind—certainly nothing destined to have more 
than a very short-lived reputation. 

Time was, and not so very long ago, when 
the Russians delighted in poetry, and many 
middle-aged men among them can still repeat 
from memory whole pages of Pushkin and Lér- 
montof. But since the beginning of the present 
reign the public taste has completely changed. 
“Questions” of every conceivable kind—so- 
cial, political, scientific, philosophical, and eco- 
nomic—so monopolize public attention that the 
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poet feels himself “out of his element,” as a 
resuscitated alchemist or astrologer might feel 
at a meeting of the Royal Society. There re- 
mains, however, one poet of the former gener- 
ation, Nekrassof, and he is still listened to 
with respect and admiration, because he has 
contrived, while retaining the metrical form, 
to imbibe the spirit and adopt the tone of the 
new epoch. For thirty years he has depicted 
the dark sides of Russian life, and given a voice 
to the sorrows of the people, but he has never 
been maudlin or lachrymose. In all his writ- 
ings there is a ring of energetic protest, which 
has sometimes brought him into contact with 
the press censure. . 

Of the numerous works of fiction in the 
higher sense, the only ones likely to have more 
than an ephemeral reputation are “ Anna Ka- 
rénina,”’ by Count Tolstoy, and ‘ Nov” (‘ Vir- 
gin Soil’), by Turgeneff. It is now completed, 
and will certainly be a lasting monument for 
the author’s reputation. It displays a wonder- 
ful power of depicting human characters and 
analyzing complex human motives. Asa work 
of art it is generally considered inferior to the 
author’s earlier efforts; but it is seldom judged 
from the purely esthetic point of view. To 
understand the reason of this, the reader must 
know something of a curious episode of Rus- 
sian literary history, which cannot be more 
than briefly referred to here. Twenty years 
ago Turgeneff was one of the idols of the 
young generation. He had written his ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of a Sportsman,” in which he had shown 
warm sympathy with the oppressed serfs, and 
he had been subjected to administrative annoy- 
ance in consequence of his Liberal opinions. 
During the first years of the present reign 
(1856-69) he wrote several works which were 
thoroughly in harmony with the prevailing spir- 
it, and his popularity consequently increased. 
But in 1861 he published his famous ‘ Fathers 
and Children” (translated into English some 
years ago by Mr. Schuyler), and was at once 
condemned by the young generation as a man 
behind the age. In vain he declared that his 
aims and intentions had been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. Young Russia continued 
to hold that he was an antiquated, aristocratic, 
dilettante Liberal of the years 1840-’50, inca- 
pable of understanding the new, serious, prac- 
tical, genuinely democratic Liberalism. It was 
apparently in order to disprove this accusation 
that he wrote “ Virgin Soil,” in which he has 
represented a little group of revolutionary Lib- 
erals at work. That the picture is powerfully 
drawn there can be no doubt. But is it true 
to nature? If it is true, why has the author 
not explained the causes of the phenomena 
which he describes? These are the questions 
which have been discussed far more than the 
question of literary are 

Turning from fiction to fact; we meet with 
several important historical works. First comes 
Solovieff’s yearly volume, which appears as 
regularly as the almanacs. During the last 
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twenty-six years he has laboriously and con- 
scientiously traced the geographical, political, 
and intellectual growth of the nation, and now, 
in his twenty-seventh volume, he relates the 
history of the years 1766-"68. More likely to 
attract attention at the present moment is the 
“History of the Crimean War,” by Bogdané- 
witch, who has had access to many valuable 
sources unknown to his predecessors. Of 
works on the history of literature two deserve 
mention: Dashkévitch on the legend of the 
Holy Grail, and Vesselovski’s investigations 
in the poetry of the Middle Ages. Messrs. 
Py’pin and Spassévitch are preparing a new 
and enlarged edition of their ‘History of 
Slavonic Literature,” a work of great merit. 

As usual, we have this year several books 
on land tenure, a subject which has especial 
interest for Russians. The emancipation law 
of 1861 gave to the village communes the 
perpetual usufruct of the land which they 
possessed, and thereby transformed the serfs 
into communal landholders. The preservation 
of the communal tenure is a curious experi- 
ment, on the success of which depends, to a 
great extent, the future prosperity of the 
country. 

Those who prefer science without any theo- 
logical alloy have their wants plentifully sup- 
plied by native savants and by translations 
from the works of foreign authors. The names 
of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and Herbert 
Spencer, are as well known in St. Petersburg 
as in London, and some of the native investi- 
gators are making for themselves a European 
reputation. 

The magazines have long played an impor- 
tant part in Russian literature, and continue 
to flourish as before. The most serious and 
weighty is the Véstnik Eoropy (European 
Messenger), representing what in Russia is con- 
sidered moderate Liberalism. The Otétchest- 
venniya Zapiski (Memoirs of the Fatherland) 
is of a more “advanced” hue, but often re- 
frains from discussing important political and 
social questions in consequence of the regula- 
tions, or rather the unregulated action, of the 
press censure. Dyelo takes as its specialty 
sociology and natural science in the popular 
form. In opposition to these the Risski Vést- 
nik (Russian Messenger), published by Mr. 
Katkoff, in Moscow, is regarded as the organ 
of the Conservative or Retrograde party. To 
these must be added the Sbornik Gosudarst- 
vennikh Znanii (Collected Essays in Political 
Science), published at irregular intervals by 
Mr. Bezobrazof, and containing most valuable 
papers intended for the more serious part of 
the reading public. 

Sparmy.—tThe intellectual life of Spain during 


‘the present year is not unlike that of the pre- 


ceding ones. The books which have appeared, 
with some very few exceptions, are not first- 
rate. The lyrical works of the present year 
are only of an average merit, while the dra- 
matic works are decidedly inferior; and the 
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novels, which are improving every year, do so 
very gradually, and those which are readable 
are incredibly few. Books on scientific sub- 
jects, although their number is small, are 
somewhat more satisfactory. It is evident 
that the taste of the public is daily improv- 
ing; for it is not uncommon to find two and 
three editions announced of scientific works, 
even of those which are not used as text-books 
in the Spanish universities and schools. The 
public are becoming daily more interested in 
lectures and conferences, in the provinces as 
well as at Madrid. Besides those held at the 
Ateneo of Madrid during the winter months, 
an interesting and instructive course of lect- 
ures has been given at the university upon 
agriculture; at the Conservatory of Arts on 
natural science; and at the Geographical So- 
ciety and Free Institution on a variety of sub- 
jects. The conferences held at the Free Insti- 
tution have been very popular, and have been 
listened to with great attention by a mixed 
audience of men and women. For the first 
time in Spain, the public have paid a small 
sum on entering to remunerate the lecturer, 
and women have been seen to take an interest 
in these subjects. 

The most important critical historical work 
which has appeared this year in Spain is “ La 
Vida de la Princesa de Eboli,” by Muro. It 
is rarely that a critical work of this high type 
is written in Spain, the result of many years 
of careful study of origitial documents, and 
having no other object than to state the exact 
truth of what had taken place. <A great num- 
ber of excellent critical studies on the leading 
characters of the reign of Philip II. have been 
written by Gachard, Pidal, Prescott, Mignet, 
and Moity, as valuable as this volume by Muro, 
but none of them is superior to it. The Prin- 
cess of Eboli, during great part of her life, had 
great influence over Philip IJ.; it has always 
been supposed that the king was violently en- 
amored of her, and that his jealousy caused 
him to banish and persecute the princess and 
Antonio Perez in the latter years of her life. 
Sefior Muro gives numerous details of the his- 
tory of these supposed amours, and comes to 
the conclusion that not a single document ex- 
ists by which they can be proved, and, on the 
contrary, that all the letters and original docu- 
ments which he has consulted tend to show 
that no amorous connection ever existed be- 
tween them. This idea is so new that, if true, 
it puts an end to a number of theories which 
have been established on it. The former view 
of this subject is still upheld by many critics. 

The Spanish Government bought, early in 
1876, two bronze tablets, engraved with Ro- 
man inscriptions of a very high interest. Dr. 
Berlanga published at the time a pamphlet in 
which he describes them. Since then he has 
written “‘ Los Nuevos Bronces de Osuna,” in 
which he gives the original text, and transla- 
tions with extensive learned commentaries. 
This volume has met with the approbation of 
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the German critics of such subjects. The tab- 
lets found at Osuna contain twenty-two arti- 
cles of the municipal laws granted to the town 
of Julia Genetiva. They were engraved a lit- 
tle after the middle of the first century a. p., 
in the time of Vespasian. The Marquis of 
Loring has the remaining tablets belonging to 
this series, found at Osuna, Malaga, and Sal- 
pensa; they form a unique collection, and the 
only one known to exist in Europe on the Ro- 
man municipal law. They have been all de- 
scribed by Dr. Berlanga. 

A useful book’has also appeared, ‘‘ Apuntes 
Biograficos de Escritores Segovianos,” by Ba- 
ena, in which the biographies collected by 
Colmenares have been enlarged and improved. 
‘*Recuerdos Historicos de Avila,” by Arias, 
contains a series of documents which will be 
useful to illustrate a life of St. Teresa. 

Books of travel are becoming most popular 
in Spain; it is highly probable that in time 
they will form an important branch of Spanish 
literature. The best is certainly ‘‘ De Madrid 
a Madrid dando la Vuelta del Mundo,” by Du- 
puy de Lome, a young diplomatist, who has 
resided for two years in Japan, and afterward 
traveled round the world. This book is writ- 
ten in a light and easy style, but with much 
power of observation and criticism. 

LITERATURE, ENGLISH. The year 1877 
was distinguished by the appearance of no 
work of the first order of genius or of merit. 
Books giving evidence of talent, learning, and 
research, were not wanting. Of light litera- 
ture there was the usual quota. Religious and 
political discussion were as active as ever. 
The only form of literature that seems to have 
grown in power and effective influence is that 
which is cultivated in periodicals. At no for- 
mer period has an equal amount of ability and 
knowledge found expression in reviews and 
magazines. Many of the books that appear 
are made up of “articles,” or set out more at 
large what had thus been rehearsed in epitome. 
It is probable that these facts stand in the re- 
lation of cause and effect, the more ephemeral 
geining at the expense of more durable work. 
In quantity the amount of publication shows 
no decline, but an increase rather. The whole 
number of new books was 4,614, exclusive of 
American importations and of reprints. The 
several departments in the order of numerical 
proportion stand: 1. Fiction ; 2. Theology ; 38. 
Education; 4. Juvenile; 5. History and biogra- 

hy; 6. Belles-lettres; 7. Poetry and drama; 
ast in diminishing series, travels, arts, sciences, 
economies, jurisprudence. The active literary 
exchange that goes on between England and 
America brings before the public of either 
country the best books of the otler in simul- 
taneous publication or in prompt reprinting. 
Having in a preceding article (LITERATURE AND 
Lrrerary Procress, AMERICAN, under the head 
Republications) referred to the more important 
of the English books reproduced here, what 
follows is mainly supplementary to that. 
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History anp Biocrapuy.—Of works in Eng- 
lish history, perhaps the most important is 
Mr. S. R. Gardner’s “ History of the Personal 
Government of Charles the First,” a continua- 
tion of his very valuable expositions of the 
Stuart reigns. In European history, the most 
striking works are ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy 
in the Sixteenth Century,” by J. A. Symonds, 
of which the second and third volumes have 
appeared, completing it, and Sir Thomas Er- 
skine May’s “ History of Democracy in Eu- 
rope.” Sir H. M. Elliot’s “ History of India 
in the Mohammedan Period ” is an installment 
in an extensive undertaking. Other works of 
interest are Bisset’s ‘ History of the Struggle 
for Parliamentary Government in England ;” 
‘*The Rise and Decline of the Rule of Islam,” 
by A. J. Dunn; “The Persecution of Diocle- 
tian, an Historical Essay,” by Arthur James 
Mason; and “ The Discoveries of Prince Henry 
the Navigator and their Results,” by the ev. 
Henry Major. 

In biography the first place probably belongs 
to the “ Life and Correspondence of the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley,”’ of which an abridged edi- 
tion appeared in this country, and was received 
with much favor. Mr. Smiles’s “Life of a 
Scotch Naturalist ” was a revelation to most 
readers of a unique and pathetic career. The 
“Life of Sir William Fairbairn” adds another 
to the biographies of great engineers. Sir John 
Bowring’s ‘‘ Autobiographical Recollections,” 
Mrs. Browning’s “Letters to R. H. Horne,” 
Scarlett’s ‘Life of the First Lord Abinger,” 
the ‘“ Memorials of John Macleod Campbell, 
D. D.,” the “ Memoirs of the Rev. Alexander 
Ewing, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles,” ‘‘ The 
Letters and Friendships of Mortimer Collins, 
with some Account of his Life,” and Mr. H. 
Ashworth’s “ Recollections of Richard Cobden 
and the Anti-Corn Law League,” with some 
others of less note, have engaged, in various 
degrees, the public interest. 

Travet and Expioration have a charm for 
the Englishman. _The people who claim to 
have surrounded the idea of “‘ Home ” with the 
most endearing associations exceed every oth- 
er in eagerness to explore all practicable places. 
Among the literary results of their adventurous 
spirit may be noticed, as of special interest, 
the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy’s “‘ Rambles and Studies 
in Greece,” a book showing less force and 
originality than his “Social Life in Greece,” 
but that is a work with which few books of 
travel could sustain a comparison. Captain 
Warren's “ Underground Jerusalem ” embodies 
the result of explorations which have cast 
great light on some of the dark places in sacred 
history. Mention should be made also of 
“ Transcaucasia and Ararat,” by James Bryce; 
“A Thousand Miles up the Nile,” by Miss 
A. B. Edwards; “A Year’s Housekeeping in 
South Africa,” by Lady Barker; “The Sea 
of Mountains: Lord Dufferin’s Tour through 
British Columbia,” by Molyneaux St. John ; 
“Through Norway with Ladies,” by H. Mat- 
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tieu Williams; and Dr. H. Rink’s “ Danish 
Greenland,” edited by Dr. Robert Brown. 

In Retie1on and THEoxoey there is a steady 
activity of minds representing every school of 
The venerable Dr. Pusey has com- 
pleted his learned labors on ‘‘The Minor Pro- 
phets,” besides contributing to the controver- 
sies of the day. The publication of Bishop 
Thirlwall’s ‘‘ Remains ” is still in progress, and 
will enhance the reputation of that distin- 
guished prelate. Matthew Arnold’s “‘ Last Es- 
says on the Church and Religion” have all 
the literary excellence by which the author is 
placed among the first masters of English, in 
combination with an incalculable eccentricity 
of thought. In “Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth” Mr. Bobert 
Barclay found a rich and unappropriated field 
of investigation, which he has worked to very 
good purpose. ‘‘The Canon of the Bible,” by 
Dr. John Davidson, arrives by a process of 
bold criticism at a negative conclusion. The 
publication of the Rev. John Keble’s “ Occa- 
sional Papers and Reviews” is of interest to 
all who cherish his memory as a poet, scholar, 
and divine. To these may be added, ‘“‘ Salva- 
tion Here and Hereafter,” sermons and essays 
by the Rev. John Service; “Some Facts on 
Nature and Life,” sermons preached before 
the Queen, by John Tullock, D. D.; “‘ Through 
Nature to Christ,” by E. A. Abbott, D. D.; 
‘*¢ Modern Unbelief,” by Bishop Ellicott; ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on the Psalms,” by J. G. Murphy, 
LL. D.; ‘‘ Studies in the Psalms,” by A. R. Faus- 
set; ‘* Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the 
Greek and English New Testament,” by the 
Rev. E. W. Bullinger; ‘‘ Addresses at St. An- 
drews,” by Dean Stanley; the Bampton Lect- 
ures, on “Christian Evidences viewed in Re- 
lation to Modern Thought,” by the Rev. OC. A. 
Row; “The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” 
by Alfred Cave; ‘‘The Wines of the Bible: 
an Examination and Refutation of the Unfer- 
mented Wine Theory,” by the Rev. A. M. Wil- 
son; ‘A New Testament Commentary for 
English Readers,” edited by Bishop Ellicott— 
vol. i., on the Gospels, by Prof. E. H. Plump- 
tre, D. D., and Rev. H. W. Wilkins, M. A.; 
“Theism,” by Robert Flint, D. D., LL. D.; 
“New Light upon Old Lines; or, Vexed Ques- 
tions in Theological Controversy,” by Thomas 
Monk Mason, B. A., T. OC. D.; ‘ Independence 
of the Holy See,” by Cardinal Manning; ‘“ Au- 
thority and Authenticity of St. John’s-Gospel,” 
by William Ceasar, D. D.; “ Dissertation on 
the Epistle of St. Barnabas,” by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cunningham; and “Scripture Difficulties 
explained by Scripture References,” by Thomas 
Spalding. 

In Pamosopry and Sorence the more im- 
portant works are republished here as a matter 
of course. In addition, we mention “ Natural 
Law, an Essay in Ethics,” by Edith Simcox ; 
Caird’s “Critical Account of the Philosophy 
of Kant;” “Pessimism: a History and Criti- 


-cism,” by James Sully; ‘ Discourses, ete., of 
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Epictetus, translated, with Life, Notes, and a 
View of his Philosophy,” by George Long ; 
‘Idiocy and Imbecility,” by William W. Ire- 
land, M. D.; ‘*A Fern World,” by Francis 
George Heath; and “Some Articles on the 
Depreciation of Silver,” by the late Walter 
Bagehot. 

A few books on Art deserve notice: a sump- 
tuous work on “‘ The Ceramic Art of Japan,” 
by Audsley and Bowers, publishing in parts; 
‘“* Drawings of the Italian Masters,” reproduced 
by autotype process from originals in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and notes by J. Comyn Carr; 
‘‘Numismata Cromwelliana, the Medallic His- 
tory of Oliver Cromwell,” by William Henry 
Henfrey; and ‘History and Distinguishing 
Characteristics of Precious Stones and Gems,” 
by Edwin W. Streeter. In the kindred de- 
partment of literary and dramatic criticisms 
an important work is ‘‘The School of Shake- 
speare,’’ by Richard Simpson; also “Studies 
in the Idylls,” an elaborate criticism of Tenny- 
son’s great work; and ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
by the late Henry H. Lancaster. 

Of Porrry William Morris has given us a 
volume; among secondary poets, Aubrey De 
Vere, the Earl of Southesk, Francis Bennoch, 
Ernest Myers, and others, might be named. 
The Marquis of Lorn has tried his hand, with 
no marked success, at versifying the Psalms. 
The poets that survive, whose names are house- 
hold words, are veterans, and the younger 
men who shall be worthy to succeed them. 
- The same may be said of prose fiction. There 
are a number of clever, some even brilliant 
writers; but among the novels of 1877, which 
are likely to have readers in 1887? 

Crassicat LITERATURE and ANTIQUITIES have 
always been cultivated with enthusiasm in 
England, enthusiasm not visibly diminished. 
“The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age,” by 
Prof. W. T. Sellar; “‘ The Similes of Homer’s 
Tliad, translated with Introductions and Notes,” 

y W. E. Greene, and some excellent trans- 
lations of Greek and Latin authors, uphold the 
repute of the English schools for critical learn- 
ing. Results of successful investigation ap- 
pear in such works as ‘*The Roman Forum, 
a Topographical Study,” by Francis Morgan 
Nichols; “ University Life in Ancient Athens,” 
by W. W. Capes; ‘“‘ Monotheism, the Primitive 
Religion of the City of Rome,” by H. Formby ; 
“ Systematic and Historical Exposition of the 
Roman Law,” by William A. Hunter; ‘ Exca- 
vations at Carnac, Brittany,” by James Miln, 
and “Egyptian Texts,” by Dr. 8. Birch, in a 
series of ‘* Archaic Classics.” 

Among numerous publications of a miscella- 
neous sort may be mentioned a fac-simile edi- 
tion of “Paradise Lost,” edited by Prof. Mas- 
son; Bailey’s translation of ‘The Colloquies_ 
of Erasmus;” “ Waifs and Strays from the 
Far East,” by F. H. Balfour; “The Scottish 
Gael; or, Celtic Manners,” etc., by James Lo- 
gan; “The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, 
and Philosophy in a Country House.” Numer- 
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ous publications have been called out by the 


Eastern Question: ‘The Ottoman Power in 


Europe,” by E. A. Freeman, D. C.L.; “A 
Lecture on the Treaty Relations of Russia and 
Turkey from 1774 to 1853,” by T. E. Holland, 
D.C. L.; ‘* Turks and Greeks—Notes on a Re- 
cent Excursion,” by the Hon. Dudley Camp- 
bell; ‘Russian Wars with Turkey,” by Major 
Frank §. Russell; “Twelve Years’ Study of 
the Eastern Question, in Bulgaria,” by S. St. 
Clair and C. Brophy; and Sir George Camp- 
bell’s “Handy Book on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

LORIS-MELIKOFF, Micnart Tanrero- 
viron, a Russian general, was born January 1, 
1826. He is descended from a rich family be- 
longing to the Caucasian nobility. Having 
finished his education in the School of the 
Guards in St. Petersburg, he entered the army 
with the rank of cornet. In 1847 he was 
raised to the rank of lieutenant, and was sent 
to the Caucasus, where he served as adjutant 
to Prince Voronzoff, whose favor he soon 
gained by his excellent military talents. In the 
numerous expeditions against the natives he 
took a prominent part, and even defeated the 
redoubtable Shamyl. In the war of 185455 
he played a prominent part in the siege of 
Kars, defeating the enemy on several occasions 
in view of the fortress. After the surrender 
of Kars he was appointed its governor; and 
upon the conclusion of peace, in 1856, he was 
created a major-general. In 1863 he rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and took part 
for a short time in the operations against the 
Polish insurgents, was appointed adjutant- 
general in 1865, and general of the cavalry in 
1875. In 1876 he received the command of 
the corps stationed on the Turkish border, and 
crossed with this corps into Turkish territory 
upon the declaration of war. He proceeded 
to besiege Kars, and although forced to retire 
at one time, he soon recruited his strength, 
and, after completely defeating the Turkish 
army before Kars, took that fortress by storm 
in November. 

LOUISIANA. During the first three months 
of the year, the two governments claiming to 
have a legal basis in Louisiana continued nomi- 
nally to exist. Direct conflict was avoided, 
owing to the presence of United States military 
forces, with orders to preserve the peace, and 
a disposition to await the action of the na- 
tional authorities regarding disputed questions 
affecting the State. But it soon became evident 
that the government headed by Mr. Nicholls 
alone had support from the people. A large 
number of the leading business men and cler- 
gymen of New Orleans joined in declarations 
of sympathy and support, and numerous popu- 
lar gatherings, in various parts of the State, 
gave voice to the general sentiment. On the 
9th of January, the courts, police-stations, and 
arsenal in New Orleans were peaceably sur- 
rendered to the Nicholls authorities. The same 
day the following proclamation was issued: 
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ExEcuTIvE DEPARTMENT. t 
New Or.eans, January 9, 1877. 
To the People of Louisiana: ; : 

I would be most profoundly surprised and disap- 
pointed should any citizen of Louisiana, at this mo- 
ment, so far forget himself as to be guilty of any 
excesses whatsoever. There is danger in collecting 
together in large bodies. I urge you, therefore, to 
retire at once peacefully to your homes, 

The greater the wrongs to which you have been 
subjected, the greater to your credit should you 
recognize and recollect your own simple and plain 
duty as citizens. Let no one be injured, however 
obnoxious he may be, and let the people of the 
whole country see that we are law-abiding, just, and 
moderate. FRANCIS T. NICHOLLS, 

Governor State of Louisiana. 


A case in the First District Court, involving 
the legaiity of the commission of J. J. Finney 
as District Attorney, which was signed by 
Francis T. Nicholls, ‘‘Governor of the State 
of Louisiana,’ was decided in favor of its val- 
idity, on the ground that the Returning Board 
had transcended its legal powers, and reversed 
judicial functions, which could not belong to 
it under the Constitution of the State. 

Mr. Nicholls, in a speech at Baton Rouge, 
and in reply to various inquiries by letter, an- 
nounced his purpose to secure equal rights and 
impartial treatment for all classes of citizens. 
Among his declarations on the subject was the 
following, in answer to two Republican mem- 
bers of the State Senate: 


New Orteans, January 18, 1877. 

GENTLEMEN: I respectfully acknowledge receipt 
of your communication of this date, in which you 
ask me whether ‘‘I will maintain, as Governor of 
Louisiana, the equality of all men before the law, 
and use the influence of my administration to ad- 
vance the educational, political, and material inter- 
ests and rights of the colored people, and protect 
them in the exercise of the rights guaranteed them 
by the recent amendments to the Constitution of the 

nited States, and the laws in pursuance thereof.’’ 

I answer these questions without the slightest 
hesitation. I have, as a candidate for the position 
of Governor, at all times, and at all places, stated 
that I recognized each and every obligation incum- 
bent upon me under the Constitution of the United 
States, and of the amendments thereto, and the Con- 
stitution of Louisiana, and the laws thereunder, that 
it would be my bounden duty to carry out faithfully 
and impartially the amendments to the Constitution 
as well as the original Constitution itself; that i 
recognize that all citizens, whether they be white or 
colored, should be equally entitled to the benefits 
and protection of the law; that I was utterly op- 
posed to class legislation. Any attempt to legislate 
so as to deprive the colored people of any of their 

rights under the Constitution of the United States, 
and its amendments, would meet with my most de- 
termined opposition. 

As Governor, I make these same declarations. 

I will use my utmost endeavors as Governor, and 
with all the influence at my command as such, to 
promote the educational and material interests of the 
colored people, precisely to the same extent that I 
will those of the white people. 

It will by my constant aim to promote kindness, 
sympathy, confidence, and justice between the two 
races in the State. FR T. NICHOLLS. 


General Augur, under instructions from 
Washington, confined himself to preserving 
the status guo between the rival governments, 
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and preventing any disturbance of the peace. 
He requested from Mr. Packard a written as- 
surance that ‘the President’s wishes concern- 
ing the preservation of the present status be 
respected.” In his reply, under date of Jan- 
uary 16th, Mr. Packard asserted the legality 
of his claim to the office of the Governor, and 
charged that the other party had violated the 
understanding that the existing status was to 
be preserved, but he concluded as follows: 


Inasmuch, however, as I learn that it is the Presi- 
dent’s wish that the present status should be main- 
tained throughout the State until the Congressional 
Committees now in Louisiana return, and feeling as- 
sured that the legal status of the existing State Gov- 
ernment will speedily be recognized, and the wrongs 
committed in the last eight days will be set right, 1 
give the pledge requested, that no effort will be 
made on the part of the lawful State Government to 
forcibly disturb the existing state of affairs, without 
further communication with you. 


This letter was given to the public through 
the press, and telegraphed to the North before 
it was received by General Augur. That offi- 
cer made a sharp reply, in which he said : 


Yourself, and the officers in command, immedi- 
ately under you, have repeatedly stated that it was 
the intention to séize any favorable opportunity to 
recover the court-room, and you have repeatedly 
sent your sheriff to demand that room, and have, 
twice since that time, made written application to 
me for troops to assist in such recovery. This does 
not look as though it was your ‘*‘ understanding that 
neither side should be permitted to interfere with 
the status of the other side.” 

It was the fact of these threats to recover lost 
ground whenever a favorable opportunity presented 
itself, that has furnished an excuse for the Nicholls 
party to keep a force in readiness to resist them ; 
and it was in view of this very condition of affairs 
that, yesterday morning, I directed two of my stuff 
(one to see you and one to see General Nicholls) to 
tnguire, not to request, if some agreement or under- 
standing could not be entered into, by which the 
status quo could be guaranteed until such time as the 
President should make his decision. Such an agree- 
ment would do away with the supposed necessity of 
keeping up a body of armed men on either side, and 
diminish very greatly the chances for violence and 
bloodshed. t made no request in the matter, I had 
no right to make any reguest. It was simply a sug- 
gestion in the interest, as I thought, of peace, and to 
give a moment’s quiet to the citizens of this excited 
city. Neither General Nicholls nor yourself thought 
it advisable to adopt it, and there it ended. 


No oceasion arose, for some weeks, for the 
exercise of military authority. On the Ist 
of March, Mr. Packard sent the following dis- 
patch to President Grant: 


. Executive OFFior, ; 
New Orveans, March 1, 1877. 
To the President: 

Statements are authoritatively made here that you 
have announced ‘your purpose to withdraw United 
States forces from the various positions to which 
they have been assigned in the interest of peace, 
the public weal of this city and State, so soon as the 
electoral vote shall have been declared. It is further 
stated that assurances have been given on the part 
of Nicholls and his supporters—who, I may state, 
are identically the same organization, under the name 
of the White League, that rose in insurrection against 
the State Government in 1874, and were suppressed 
by your orders—that if the support of United States 
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troops be withdrawn, the Government of which I 
am the head would disintegrate, and Nicholls be 
installed without violence and bloodshed. It is cur- 
rently reported and believed here on the other hand 
that the White League are under orders to attack 
the State-House, and will attack the State-House as 
soon as the soldiers are withdrawn from the city, 
their purpose being, by the annihilation of the ofti- 
cers of this Government, to leave no Republican 
State for your successor’s recognition. The validity 
of my title as Governor having been passed upon by 
the only tribunal known to the State laws, and being 
now confirmed by the decision of the national tri- 
bunal, I deem it my duty to maintain the Govern- 
ment by all means at my command. I therefore 
most respectfully but einen 4 request to be in- 
formed whether any changes be contemplated by 
you in orders heretofore given to General Augur, 
commanding this department, in order that I may 
be able to take such measures as circumstances and 
my duty as chief executive of the State may seem to 
require; and I again most respectfully request at 
your hands the recognition of the my State Gov- 
ernment. 8. B. PACKARD, 


The following in reply was sent both to 
Packard and to General Augur: 


ExrcutivE Mansion, 
Wasuineton, March 1, 1877. f 
Governor S. B. Packard, New Orleans, La. : 
In answer to your dispatch of this date, the Presi- 
dent directs me to say that he feels it his duty to 
state frankly that he does not believe public opinion 
will longer support the maintenance of State Gov- 
ernment in Louisiana by the use of the military, and 
that he must concur in this manifest feeling. 

The troops will hereafter, as in the past, protect 
life and property from mob violence when the State 
authorities fail; but under the remaining days of 
his official life they will not be used to establish or 
to pull down either claimant for control of the State. 
It is not his purpose to recognize either claimant. 

: C. C. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 


The following relates to the same matter: 


Wasurneton, March 8, 1877. 
To Governor F. T. Nicholls, New Orleans: 

The President says he sent a dispatch to Packard, 
Thursday, notifying him that troops could no longer 
be employed to uphold either claimant, and that he 
does not believe that Packard would attempt any 

‘ offensive operations. 

The President sent the dispatch so that he (Pack- 
ard) might have time to retire his pretensions, if 
disposed. The President says instructions have 
heen issued which cancel all orders for the preserva- 
tion of the status quo, and that neither you nor Pack- 
ard are bound to observe it; that he means the 
ee le of Lousiana are as free in their affairs from 

ederal interference as the people of Connecticut, 
and that there will be no disposition to interference 
with them, any more than with the people of New 
York. ‘The President concurs with us that you im- 
mediately issue a proclamation urging protection, 
amnesty, and peace. ; 

Being asked if a posse executing process of Ni- 
cholls’s court would be interfered with us the mili- 
tary, he replied: ‘‘ No more than in any other State.” 
Being asked if Nicholls’s officers take possession of 
the offices in the State without mob violence, would 
there be military interference, he replied that there 
would be none; that the military would be used as 
it had been once in New York, and would be in any 
of the States, to overcome a mob too formidable for 
the civil power or State authorities. 

We have submitted the foregoing dispatch, of 
Fowerdsy, to the President, who has revised it with 

is own hands, and authorizes us to state that in its 
present form it is absolutely correct. 

A 


ge a KE E. J; ELLIS 
RB. L. GIBSON, WM. M. LEVY. 
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United States Marshal Pitkin sent the fol- 
lewing to Packard from Washington on the 2d: 


Wasuincton, March 2d—4.45 P. mM. 
Jo Governor S. B. Fackard, New Orleans: 

In company with Senators Howe, Logan, and 
others, I have just left three members of the cabi- 
net, all of whom stated that the President’s message 
to you, of to-day, in no manner changes, modifies, 
or affects the status quo. Any aggressive course 
taken by the Nicholls element will be promptly ar- 
rested. Burke and others teased the President to 
give Nicholls greater margin, but wholly failed. All 
we asked was a maintenance of the status guo till 
President Hayes’s accession. This we have. Hon. 
W.H. Hunt accompanied the President-elect hither 
from Ohio, and authorizes me to say to you that 
Governor Hayes unqualifiedly states that he has 
given nobody warrant to indicate what will be his 
policy toward Louisiana. Do not permit your 
friends to feel any disquietude because Nicholls’s 
agents here dispatch empty fictions by the yard. A 
member of the cabinet said to me, a few moments 
ago, “‘ President Hayes would impeach his own title 
were he to refuse Governor Packard recognition.”? 
This is the view not only of all leading Republicans, 
but even Montgomery Blair editorially admits it. 

J. G. R. PITKIN, United States Marshal. 


On the 2d Mr. Nicholls had issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 


Executive DEPARTMENT, t 
New Orteans, March 2, 1877. 
To the People of Louisiana: 

I congratulate you upon your law-abiding conduct 
during the past months of unprecedented anxiety 
and trial. 

The history of that period, so far as you are con- 
cerned, has been but the steady exhibition of the 
highest civic virtues. 

The situation of your affairs at this moment de- 
mands, more than ever, the exercise of combined 
firmness, moderation, and devotion to principle. 

We now have the assurance that our great com- 
monwealth is about to resume her rightful position 
in the Union of States, and in the control of her 
own internal affairs. 

You must, therefore, continue to maintain the 
publie peace. Refrain from all violence, and leave 
to those who are charged with the duties of govern- 
ment the responsibility of enforcing the laws. 

In the future hr” of our State, let us recognize 
and respect the fact that all class and race distine- 
tions before the law are, and shall remain, abolished. 

Let us honestly accord to each citizen, without 
any distinction, the full measure of his rights, and 
the equal benefit and protection of the law, to the 
end that all, under the blessing of God, may con- 
tribute to bring about an era of good feeling, peace, 
and al raat : 

Now, therefore, I, Francis T. Nicholls, Governor 
of the State of Louisiana, do issue this my proc- 
lamation, enjoining upon all persons the main- 
tenance of peace, the observance of law, and a 
proper regard for the rights of all persons; and I 
recommend the cultivation of good feeling, and a 
spirit of harmony ae cat, all classes. 

FRANCIS T. NICHOLLS, 
Governor of Louisiana. 


During these weeks prior to the expiration 
of President Grant’s official term, the Con- 
gressional Committees which had been sent 
into the State to investigate the circumstances 
of the election of 1876 had prosecuted their 
inquiries, returned to Washington, and made 
their several reports. Majority and minority 
reports were made by both the Senate and 
House Committees, in which a strictly party 
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view of events was presented, and conclusions 
reached in accordance with the party predilec- 
tions of the members. The Republicans were 
convinced that the action of the Returning 
Board was legal and right, and the Republican 
electors and State officers duly chosen, while 
the Democrats were equally firm in their con- 
viction that the Returning Board had falsified 
the result of the election. 

Meantime, the two bodies, each of which 
claimed to be the Legislature of the State, re- 
mained in session. That which acknowledged 
the pretensions of Packard continued to oc- 
cupy the State-House, and the other held its 
sessions in St. Patrick’s Hall. (See ANNvAL 
CycLtopzpt14, 1876, p. 493.) A legal quorum 
consisted of 21 in the Senate, and 61 in the 
House. The Packard Senate had at no time 
a legal quorum in the Senate, the number 
present varying from 19 to 13. In the House 
the maximum number was 68, all holding 
seats on Returning-Board certificates. On the 
10th of January, an election for United States 
Senator was held in joint convention of the 
two Houses. There were present 17 Senators 
and 66 Representatives. All the votes were 
for William Pitt Kellogg, and the result was 
announced in the following language: 

That the Hon. William Pitt Kellogg, having re- 
ceived eighty-three votes, and that being a majority 
of the votes cast by a legal quorum of the joint ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the State of Louis- 
jana, was elected United States Senator from the 
State of Louisiana for the term of six years, begin- 
ning March 4, 1877. 


An effort was afterward made to choose a 
Senator for the unexpired term, for which J. 
B. Eustis was elected in 1875, but without 
success. It was impossible to effect legislation 
for lack of a quorum in the Senate. Several 
persons were admitted to the House on con- 
tests for the seats to which those had been 
returned who were occupying places in the 
Nicholls Legislature. Others were expelled 
for continued absence from their places, and 
“the Governor” was notified of the vacancies, 
and requested to issue his proclamation for new 
elections. But all this time the Senate could 
do nothing, and several of its members de- 
serted to the rival body. As early as January 
13th, two Republican Senators had gone from 
the State-House to St. Patrick’s Hall, accom- 
panied by P. B. 8. Pinchback and G. B. Ham- 
lett, a prominent colored man of Ouachita 
Parish, and had been sworn in there. Ham- 
lett and Pinchback, being accorded the privi- 
lege of addressing the Senate, spoke at some 
length, acknowledging the legality of the Ni- 
cholls Government. 

The St. Patrick’s Hall Legislature continued 
in regular session until March Ist, and was 
then immediately convoked-for a special ses- 
sion, beginning the next day, which continued 
until April 26th. At the beginning there were 
21 Senators, four of whom had no certificates 
from the Returning Board, and 62 Represent- 
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atives, several of whom held their certificates 
from the Democratic Committee on Returns. 
So far as numbers went there was a quorum 
in both branches, and legislation was _pro- 
ceeded with. One of the earliest acts of this 
body was to issue an address to the people, re- 
viewing the circumstances of the late elections 
and maintaining its claim to be the legal and 
duly organized Legislature of the State. A 
“Declaration and Appeal” to the people of 
the United States was subsequently adopted, 
giving assurance of the course to be pursued 
by Nicholls and his supporters. The following 
statements were included in the declaration: 


1. The maintenance, in the State of Louisiana, of 
the Government of Francis T. Nicholls will secure 
domestic tranquillity, peace, contentment, and pros- 
perity ; and without discrimination insure to every 
member of the commonwealth full and perfect pro- 
tection of all his rights as a citizen. 

2. Free public education will be fostered, so that 
every child may receive all the benefits which the 
resources of the State can afford. 

8. Corruption and peculation, whereby taxation 
has been unjustly increased, depriving the pore 
of their resources, and diminishing their ability to 
employ and compensate labor, will be eradicated. 

4, Labor will be encouraged, the relations of em- 
ployer and employés be rendered more remunera- 
tive, thereby quickening mutual dependence and 
common interest, and destroying baneful antago- 
nisms. 

5. The multiplication of offices whereby the sub- 
stance of the Ha has been wasted, and they have 
wie hhc J ly impoverished, will be strictly cur- 
tailed. 

6. None but good, reliable, honest men will be 
es to office, and such only as will always ree- 
ollect that they are servants, not masters. 

7. The fraudulent tax-collecting system now pre- 
vailing will be changed, and the enormous charges 
now imposed be diminished so as to relieve the 
people and increase the revenue. 

8. The expenses of the State will be reduced to 
their lowest point, and be kept strictly within the 
limits of the revenues. 

9. The State debt, having been fixed by constitu- 
tional enactment, will be recognized in good faith, 
and every energy of the people directed to its prompt 
payment. 

10. All obnoxious Jaws will be repealed, and the 
people will be let free to exercise the elective fran- 
chise and enjoy their rights under the amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States without ob- 
struction or molestation. 

11. As the executive officer of the State, Francis 
T. Nicholls will avoid all intrigues and coteries, and 
= the servant of the people be accessible to every 
class. 


After farther assurances as to the result of 
an administration of State affairs under Mr. Ni- 
cholls, the following appeal was made: 


Hence, we appeal to the people of the United 
States to stay the hand of injustice and wrong, and 
we ask them in the name of what every American 
holds most sacred—self-government, home govern- 
ment; in the name of the indissoluble link which 
should bind man to man—liberty ; in the name of 
common justice and of right, to revive kindly feel- 
ings, to restore peaceful relations, to establish good 

overnment by recognizing that Francis T. Nicholls 
is the rightful Governor of the State of Louisiana, 
and by sustaining us in efforts to maintain his gov- 
ernment, 
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Shortly after the assurances given by Ni- 
cholls as to the treatment of colored citizens, 
already referred to, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
in General Assembly c ed, That the policy of 
kindness, fair and equitable treatment toward the 
colored people of Louisiana, announced by Governor 
Nicholls in his speech at Baton Rouge, and reit- 
erated in his letter to the Hon. P. B.S. Pinchback 
and others, of date the 13th instant, is fully in- 
dorsed, and will be strictly adhered to by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State. 


The following was also unanimously adopted 
in the House of Representatives: 


We, the Representatives of the pore of the State 
of Louisiana, duly elected by and direct from the 
i fully aware from positive knowledge of the 
eeling and determination that impel and control 
them, do declare that, under no circumstances, will 
the people of this State pay tribute to any other 
State Government than that at whose head stands 
the man of their choice, their endeared and truly 
elected Governor, Francis 'l’. Nicholls. 

And we do further declare the utter impossibility 
of gathering the taxes by any other authority, and 
that any attempt to gather them by other authority 
than the Nicholls Government will not only prove 
abortive, but lead to lamentable civil strife, if not to 
bloodshed and actual war. 

And we, the Representatives of the people of the 
State, do solemnly declare that we are in perfect 
sympathy with the people, and under all circum- 
stances we will aid, encourage, and maintain them 
in their determination. 


The remainder of the regular session was 
occupied with matters of general legislation. 
A ballot was taken in joint convention each 
day for United States Senator, without result. 

On the accession of President Hayes, March 
Ath, it was understood to be his determination 
to withdraw all military interference from the 
State, and allow the complications to be set- 
tled by the people through such legal agencies 
as were established. General Grant’s avowed 
pes of removing the troops from the State- 

ouse had been in some way defeated or pre- 
vented, and an order issued to General Augur 
with that intent was never transmitted; but 
assurances had been given that the new Pres- 
ident would not continue the policy of milita- 
ry intervention. This understanding seems to 
have been brought about throngh consultation 
between Mr. Charles Foster and Mr. Stanley 
Matthews, of Ohio, on the one side, and Mr. 
John Y. Brown, of Kentucky, and General 
J. B. Gordon, of Georgia, on the other. The 
expectation raised by it was generally believed 
to have an important effect in preventing any 
persistent opposition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the completion of the electoral 
count under the decisions of the Electoral 
Commission. The following writing, in con- 
nection with this understanding, was after- 
ward made public by Mr. Brown. 

Wasnineton City, February 17, 1877. 

GentiEMen: Referring to the conversation had 
with you yesterday, in which Governor Hayes’s pol- 
icy as to the status of certain Southern States was 
discussed, we desire to say that we can assure you, 
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in the strongest possible manner, of our great desire 
to have him adopt such a policy as will give to the 
people of the States of South Carolina and Louisiana 
the right to control their own affairs in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States and the Jaws made in pursuance thereof, and 
to say further, that from an acquaintance with and” 
knowledge of Governor Hayes and his views, we have 
the most complete confidence that such will be the 
rey of his administration. 
espectfully, STANLEY MATTHEWS, 
CHARLES FOSTER. 
To Hon. Joun B. Gorpvon and Hon. J. Youne Brown. 


On the 15th of March there was a meeting 
of white Republicans in New Orleans, which 
adopted an appeal to the people of the United 
States, containing the following statements: 


The intimidation, violence, outrages, and murders 
perpetrated upon the Republicans in different parts 
of the State by the White League Democracy, are 
now matters of notoriety throughout the civilized 
world. Their policy has been to mislead the peo- 

le in other States by reporting daily here what is 

nown to be false: that they have control of the 
whole of the territory except an acre of ground in 
New Orleans, and that their authority is alone recog- 
nized throughout the State, and they ask to be let 
alone in order that the people may enjoy local self- 
government. 

The facts are, that an illegal and armed military 
organization threatens the existence of the lawful 
government. Instead of Governor Packard’s au- 
thority being acknowledged only at the St. Louis 
Hotel, it is recognized in the greater part of the 
State outside of New Orleans. In at least 28 parishes 
or counties of the State Republican officers were 
elected, and are in the exercise of their functions, 
and they everywhere recognize Governor Packard as 
the Governor of the State. Thirteen out of 17 Dis- 
trict Judges outside of New Orleans were elected by 
the Republicans, and they have officially recognized 
Governor Packard. These insurgents boast that 
they will force the Government of the United States 
to abandon Governor Packard, and thus to disregard 
its sacred obligations to the State, or to establish a 
military government. If the President yields to this 
threat it will be only to encourage rebellion against 
the laws. 

The question involved here is a question of fact 
and of Jaw, and not of sentiment. There can be but 
one lawful government in a State, and when another 
asserts authority, it is the bounden duty of the Pres- 
ident to furnish the needful assistance. It has been 
boastfully asserted that the peal Ae will pay cheer- 
fully to Nicholls’s appointees. The truth is, that not 
one of his Fe eg can lawfully collect any tex- 
es, because they have not the tax-rolls; because the 
licenses, which are collectable at once, have to be in- 
dorsed by the State Treasurer, who holds the office 
from the 1874 election, and who does not recognize 
Mr. Nicholls’s appointees. The funds raised have 
been by a sort of prestimos or forced loan. 

We appeal, therefore, to our fellow-citizens of the 
loyal States not to heed the slanders published against 
us, and to exert their influence to hasten the assist- 
ance which should have come to us upon its wings 
of lightning. Justice delayed is oftentimes justice 
denied. 

In conclusion, we respectfully but earnestly ask, 
as we have a right to demand, that the hand of jus- 
tice be speedily extended to the lawful government 
in Louisiana, to the end that the Republicans of the 
State may not be foreed to follow the example of the 
Nicholls party, and attempt to settle legal questions 
by the use of the rifle and cannon, 


Protests against these and similar statements 
were made from various quarters. 
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On the 24th of March Mr. Nicholls issued 
the following proclamation: 


ExEcuTIVE DEPARTMENT, ' 
New Orteans, March 24, 1877. 
To the Pzople of the State of Louisiana: 

The State Government being now complete in all 
its branches, and in full performance of all its fune- 
tions, it becomes the duty of the people of Louisiana 
to promptly discharge their pecuniary obligations to 
it, in order that all just claims against it may be punc- 
tually met. To the ordinary motives inducing the 
payment of taxes is now added that of evincing by 
such payment confidence in the strength and stabil- 
ity of that Government, and just appreciation of the 
fact that it is the one chosen by the people. The evi- 
dence already received on this point is entirely satis- 
factory, and I confidently expect a continuance of the 
same patriotic action throughout the State. The peo- 
ple of Louisiana may rest confidently assured that 
the Government of which they have chosen me the 
executive head will not be imperiled or impaired by 
any compromise of their rights. The Government 
being now a fixed fact, I desire to publicly acknowl- 
edge the services of, and to thank on behalf of the 
p2ople of Louisiana, the patriotic men, who, on the 
9th day of January, 1877, responded to the call of 
the civil authorities of this State, to prevent the ille- 
gal attempts to oust them from their legal posses- 
sion of the court buildings, and who have since qui- 
etly, thoroughly, and most patiently performed their 
duties as citizens. I desire to say that their great 
services are fully appreciated, and that in due time 
I shall seek oczasion to mak3 manifest the feeling 
of the people on this subject. 


This was followed on the 26th by a proclama- 
tion by Packard, in which he denied the alle- 
gations of Governor Nicholls, and claimed that 
his authority not only had a legal foundation, 
but was recognized and supported by a large 
part of the people and the local authorities 
outside of New Orleans. In closing, he said: 


The reign of political terrorism and disorder in 
this State is, I trust, rapidly drawing to a close. 
Official information reaches me, that in a few days 
a National Commission will visit this State and pass 
upon its condition. Confident of the justice anJ 
rectitude of my claim, I have no doubt of the result, 
and Iam encouraged to believe that so soon as the 
legal State Government shall have received from the 
national authorities that recognition to which it is 
justly entitled, it will be enabled to draw to its sup- 
port the active codperation of a large class of conser- 
vative citizens, whose influence has heretofore been 
crushed under the tyranny of that intolerant oligarchy 
whose last desperate effort to govern by a minority 
we now witness. It will b2 my earnest purpose to 
so administer the government as to oppress none, 
and to maintain the rights of all, and Fisave confi- 
dence that justice will eventually prevail, and right 
be established. 


The administration at Washington had been 
for some time considering upon its course, its 
aim being to effect a withdrawal of military 
interference without precipitating an outbreak 
of violence which would necessitate its exer- 
cise again, and to assist in a peaceful settlement 
of the existing difficulties. With this view, it 
was decided to send a commission to New Or- 
leans to represent the — unoficially, 
and endeavor to carry out his purposes. It 
was appointed on the 28th of March, and con- 
sisted of General Joseph R. Hawley, of Con- 
necticut; Judge Charles B, Lawrence, of IIli- 


nois; General John M. Harlan, of Kentucky; 
Ex-Governor John C. Brown, of Tennessee; 
and the Hon. Wayne McVeigh, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Instructions for their guidance were 
drawn up by the Secretary of State, dated 
April 2d, and were as follows: 


To the Hon. Charles B. Lawrence, Joseph R. Haw- 
ty, John M. Harlan, John C. Brown, and Wayne 
cVeigh, Commissioners : 

GENTLEMEN: I am instructed by the President to 
lay before you some observations upon the occasion 
and objects which have led him to invite you, as 
members of the Commission about to visit the State 
of Louisiana, to undertake this public service. 

Upon assuming lis cffice, the President finds the 
situation of affairs in Louisiana such as to justly de- 
mand his prompt and solicitous attention, for this 
situation presents, as one of its features, the appar- 
ent intervention of the military power of the United 
States in domestic controversies, which undoubtedly 
divide the opinions and disturb the harmony of the 

eople of that State. ‘This intervention, arising dur- 
ing the term, and by the authority of, his predeces- 
sor, throws no present duty upon the President, ex- 
cept to examine and determine the real extent, form, 
and effect, to which such intervention actually exists, 
and decide as to the time manner, and conditions, 
which should be observed in putting an end to it. It 
is in aid of his intelligent and prompt discharge of 
this duty that the President has sought the services 
of this Commission, to supply, by means of its exam- 
ination, conducted in the State of Louisiana, some 
information that may be pertinent to the circum- 
spection and security of any measure he may resolve 


upon. 

Yt will be readily understood that the service de- 
sired of and intrusted to this Commission does not 
include any examination into, or report upon, the 
facts of the recent State election, or of the canvass 
of votes cast at that election. So far as attention to 
that subject may be necessary, the President cannot 
but feel that the reports of the committees of the 
two Houses of Congress, and other public informa: 
tion at hand, will dispense with, and should preclude, 
any original exploration by the Commission of that 
field of inquiry. But it is most pertinent and im- 
portant, in coming to a decision upon the precise 

uestion of executive duty before him, that the Pres- 
ident should know what are the real impediments to 
the regular, legal, and peaceful procedures under the 
laws and Constitution of the State of Louisiana, by 
which the anomalies in the Government there pre- 
sented may be put in the course of settlement, with- 
out involving the element of military power as either 
an agent or a make-weight in sucha solution. The 
successful ascertainment of these impediments, the 
President confidently expects, would indicate to the 
people of that State the wisdom and mode of their 
removal. The unusual circumstances which attend- 
ed and followed the State election and canvass, from 
its relation to the excited feelings and interest of the 
Soe e election, may have retarded within the 

tate of Louisiana the persuasive influences by which 
the great social and material interests, common to 
the whole people of a State and the pride of Ameri- 
can character as a law-abiding nation, ameliorate dis- 
appointments and dissolve resentments of close and 
zealous political contests. But the President both 
hopes and believes the great body of the people of 
Louisiana are now prepared to treat the unsettled 
results of their State election with a calm and con- 
ciliatory spirit. If it be too much to expect a com- 
fgeet concurrence in a single Government for that 

tate, at least the President may anticipate a sub- 
mission to the peaceful resources of the laws and 
Constitution of the State of all their dissensions, at 
once relieving themselves from reproach, and their 
fellow-citizens of the United States from anxieties, 
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which must ever attend a prolonged dispute as to 
the title and administration of the Government of 
one of the States of the Union. 

The President, therefore, desires that you should 
devote your first and principal attention to 4 removal 
of the aaa to an acknowledgment of one Govern- 
ment for purposes of an exercise of authority within 
the State, and a representation of the State in its re- 
lations to the General Government, under Section 4, 
Article 2, of the Constitution of the United States, 
leaving, if necessary, to the judicial or other consti- 
tutionai arbitrament within the State the question 
of ultimate right. If these obstacles should prove 
ss tal mi from whatever reason, and the hope of a 
single Government in all its departments be disap- 
pointed, it should be your next endeavor to accom- 
plish the recognition of a single Legislature as the 
paar hi of the representative will of the people 
of Louisiana. This great sr ak pea rescued from 
dispute, the rest of the problem could gradually be 
worked out by the prevalent authority, which the 
legislative power, when undisputed, is quite com- 

etent to exert in composing conflicts in codrdinate 
branches of the Government. An attentive consid- 
eration of the conditions under which the Federal 
Constitution and the acts of Congress provide or per- 
mit military intervention by the President, in pro- 
tection of a State against domestic violence, has sat- 
isfied the President that the use of this authority in 
determining or influencing disputed elections in a 
State is most carefully to be avoided. Undoubtedly, 
as was held by the Supreme Court in the case of Lu- 
ther vs. Borden, the appeal from a State may involve 
such an inquiry as to the lawfulness of the authority 
which invokes the interference of the President in 
the supposed pursuance of the Constitution, but it is 
equally true that neither the constitutional provision 
nor the acts of Congress were framed with any such 
design. Both obviously treated the case of domes- 
tic violence within a State as of an outbreak against 
the law and authority of the established Government 
“which the State was unable to suppress by its own 
strength. A case wherein every department of the 
State Government has a disputed representation, and 
the State therefore furnishes to the Federal Govern. 
ment no internal political recognition of authority 
upon which the Federal Executive can rely, will pre- 
sent a case of so much difficulty it is of pressing im- 
ieee to all interests in Louisiana that it should 
e avoided. A single Legislature would greatly re- 
lieve this difficulty, for that department of the State 
Government is named by the Constitution as a neces- 
sary applicant when it cun be convened for the mili- 
tary intervention by the United States. If, therefore, 
the disputing interests can concur in or be reduced 
to a single Legislature for the State of Louisiana, 
it ay be a great step in composing this unhappy 
strife. 

The President leaves entirely to the Commission 
the conciliatory influences which, in their judgment, 
formed on the spot, may seem to them to conduce to 
the proposed end. His own determination, that onl 
public considerations should inspire and attend this 
effort to give ascendency in Louisiana to things that 
belong to peace, is evinced by his selection of com- 
missioners who offer to the country in their own 
character every guarantee of public motives, and the 
methods of transaction which they have undertaken. 
Your report of the result of this endeavor will satisfy 
the President, he does not doubt, of’ the wisdom of 
his selection and his placing trust in the Commission. 

A second and less important subject of attention 
during your visit to New Orleans will be the collec- 
tion of accurate and trustworthy information from 
public officers and prominent citizens of all politi- 
cal connections, as to the state of public feeling and 
opinion in the community at large, upon the general 
questions which affect the peaceful and safe exercise 
in the State of Louisiana of all the legal and politi- 
eal principles conferred by the Constitution of the 
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United States upon all citizens ; the maintenance and 
protection of those rights and privileges by all con- 
stitutional means, ot every just, moral, and social 
influence, are the settled purpose of the Presidcnt 
in his administration of tue government. He will 
hope to learn from your investigations that this pur- 
pose will be aided in, and not resisted by, the sub- 
stantial and effective public opinion of the great body 
of the people of Louisiana. The President does not 
wish to impose any limit upon your stay in Louisiana 
that would tend to limit the full objects of your visit. 
He is, however, extremely desirous to find it in his 
power, at the earliest day compatible with a safe ex- 
ercise of that authority, to put an end to even the 
appearance of military intervention in the domestic 
airs of Louisiana, and le awaits your return with 
the confident hope that your report will enable him 
promptly to execute a purpose he hasso much at heart. 

The President desires me to add that the publica- 
tion of the results of your visit he shall hope to make 
immediately after their communication to him. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, WM. M. EVARTS. 


The Commission arrived in New Orleans on 
the 5th of April. The same day Packard ad- 
dressed an appeal to the President, in which 
he maintained at some length that it was es- 
sential to determine three points which were 
not covered by the instructions to the Com- 
mission, viz.: 1. Which is the legal Govern- 
ment entitled to recognition? 2. Which is 
the legal judiciary? 3. Do domestic violence 
and insurrection prevail, within the meaning 
of Section 4, Article 4, of the Constitution of 
the United States? His appeal closed with 
these words: 

I earnestly urge that the investigation by the Com- 
mittee be not confined to the narrow inquiry how 
Nicholls can be sustained and Packard starved to 
death for lack of money to support his Government. 
If the inquiry be thus restricted, a grave wrong will 
be done to those by whom I was culled to the execu- 
tive chair, and whose votes, cast often at the peril 
of their lives, have elevated your Excellency to the 
Presideney of the American people. In their name 
and on their behalf, I ask that the instructions given 
to the Commission may be so amended and enlarged 
that right can be ascertained, and that the Govern- 
ment thus found to be republican in form and to 
have been chosen by a majority of the abe ac- 
cording to the legal method sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution and laws, may be recognized and sustained. 


The scope of the Commission’s labors was 
not, however, extended. On the day after 
its arrival there was a largely attended mass- 
meeting of the citizens of New Orleans, to 
give expression to the popular feeling, and 
a long series of resolutions was adopted, de- 
claring the loyalty of the pedple to the Fed- 
eral Government, claiming the right of local 
self-government, dwelling on the wrongs and 
usurpations from which they had suffered, ex- 

ressing eonfidence in the right of Governor 
Vicholle’s claim to the office of Governor, and in 
the good results that would come from its recog- 
nition, denouncing Packard’s pretensions, ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the avowed purposes 
of the ident, and welcoming the Commis- 
sion. The Legislature appointed a committee 
to wait upon the visitors and extend to them 
the hospitalities of the State. The efforts of 
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the Commission were directed mainly to se- 
curing a majority of members, whose election 
was not questioned by either party, in both 
branches of what was known as the Nicholls 
Legislature, as there was no hope of effecting 
the same result in the rival body. On the 16th 
of April the Legislature adopted the following 
joint resolution: 


Whereas, The people of the State of Louisiana, 

after years of suffering and misrule, have, with su- 
reme satisfaction, seen the wise determination of 

President Hayes, as expressed in his inaugural and 
already happily executed in South Carolina, to re- 
store local self-government to the Southern States, 
and peace and prosperity to the whole country by a 
return toa rigid following of the wise principles of 
constitutional government: therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Assembly convened: 

1. That we cordially indorse the policy of the Pres- 
ident as enunciated in his inaugural, and we pledge 
our hearty codperation, aid, and support, in the exe- 
cution thereof. 

2. That the execution of the said policy in the 
State of Louisiana will prove the source of inestima- 
ble blessings to her people, lift up their burdened 
spirits, heal their wounded prosperity, renew their 
wasted fields, bring happinsss to their homes, and 
give to the whole people, without distinction of race 
or olor, a future of progress as well moral as mate- 
rial. 

3. That as an earnest of our endeavors, we hereby 
solemnly declare that it is and will be the purpose 
of the Government of the State of Louisiana, repre- 
sented by Francis T. Nicholls as its executive head: 

1. To accept, in good faith, the 13th, 14th, and 
15th Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, in letter and in spirit. 

%. The enforcement of the law, rigidly and impar- 
tially, to the end that violence and crime shall be 
suppressed and promptly punished, and that peace 
and order prevail, and that the humblest laborer 
upon the soil of Louisiana, throughout every parish 
in the State, of every color, shall receive the full and 
equal protection of the laws in person, property, and 
political rights and privileges. 

3. To the promotion of the kindly relations be- 
tween the white and colored citizens of the State, 
upon a basis of justice and mutual confidence. 

4, The education of all classes of the people being 
essential to the preservation of free institutions, we 
do declare our solemn purpose to maintain a system 
of public schools by an equal and uniform taxation 
upon property, as provided in the Constitution of the 
State, and which shall secure the education of the 
children of white and colored citizens equally. 

_5. Desirous of healing the dissensions that have 
disturbed the State for years past, and anxious that 
the citizens of all political parties may be free from 
the feverish anxieties of political strife, and join 
hands in honestly restoring the prosperity of Louisi- 
ana, the Nicholls Government will discountenance 
any attempted persecution, from any quarter, of in- 
dividuals for past political conduct. 

6. That the Governor be requested to forward 
a copy of these resolutions to the President of the 
United States. 


These were transmitted to the Commission, 
with the following letter: 


Executive Department, Stare or Lovristawna, 
New Orueans, April 18,1877. 

To the Hon. Charles B. Lawrence, Wayne McVeigh, 
John M. Harlan, Joseph R. aie John C. Brown, 
Genttemen: I have the honor to transmit here- 

wit! a copy of joint resolutions adopted by the Gen- 

eral Assembly of the State of Louisiana. 
In so doing I desire to say that they express not 


merely abstract ideas, but the conviction of our peo- 
ple, which will be practically executed by them 
through their representatives, their courts, and their 
executive government. 

As the chief magistrate of the State it will not only 
be my pleasure, but my bounden duty, to give every 
assistance in my power to that end. 

I am thoroughly satisfied that any course of polit- 
ical action traced on a narrower line than the good 
of the whole people, regardless of color or condition, 
must inevitably ead to disaster and ruin. My views 
on this subject were fully stated to the Convention 
by which I was nominated, and to the people by 
whom I was elected, and every day’s experience 
fortifies me in the belief that any policy founded on 
these principles must necessarily result in the attain- 
ment of the ends for which all just governments are 
established. 

I have earnestly sought to obliterate the color line 
in polities, and consolidate the people on the basis 
of equal rights and common interests, and it is a 
source of gratification to be able to say that this 
great object is about to be realized. I feel I do but 
speak the sentiments of the people when I declare 
that their government will secure: 

1. A vigorous and efficient enforcement of the 
laws, so that all persons and property will be fully 
and equally protected, and should occasion require 
it, I will proceed in person where any disorders may 
menace the public peace, or the political rights of 
any citizen. 

2. The establishment of a system of public educa- 
tion, to be supported by equal and uniform taxation 
upon property, so that all, without regard to race or 
color, may secure equal advantages thereunder. 

8. The fostering of immigration in order to hasten 
the development of the great natural resources of 
the State. 

Having thus committed our government and peo- 
ple to these great principles, I desire to add the 
most emphatic assurances that the withdrawal of 
the troops of the United States to their barracks, in- 
stead of causing any disturbance of the peace or any 
tendency to riot or disorder, will be the source of 
profound gratification to our people, and will be ac- 
cepted by them as proof of the confidence of the 
President in their capacity for orderly self-govern- 
ment. Enjoying, under the blessings of Divine 
Providence, the Happiness resulting from a govern- 
ment based upon liberty and justice, the people of 
Louisiana cannot fail to appreciate that their good 
fortune is largely due to the magnanimous policy so 
wisely inaugurated and so consistently maintained 
by the President of the United States. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

FRANCIS T. NICHOLLS. 


On the 20th of April the object of the Com- 
mission had been effected, several persons who 
had held seats in the Packard Legislature go- 
ing over tothat of Nicholls. The same day the 
following letter was addressed to the Secretary 
of War by the President: 


Executive Mansion, ; 
Wasuineton, April 20, 1877. 


Sir: Prior to my entering upon the duties of the 
Presidency, there had been stationed, by order of m 
predecessor, in the immediate vicinity of the build- 
ing used as the State-House, in New Orleans, La. 
and known as Mechanics Institute, a detachment of 
United States infantry. Finding them in that place, 
Ihave thought proper to delay a decision of the ques- 
tion of their removal until I could determine wheth- 
er the condition of affairs is now such as to either 
require or justify the continued military intervention 
of the National Government in the affairs of the State. 
In my opinion there does not now exist in Louisiana 
such domestic violence as is contemplated by the 
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Constitution as the ground upon which the military 
ower of the National Government may be invoked 
or the defense of a State. The disputes which ex- 

ist as to the right of certain claimants to the chief 

executive office of that State are to be settled and de- 
termined not by the Executive of the United States, 
but by such orderly and peaceable methods as may 

Ee provided by the Constitution and laws of the 
tate. 

Having the assurance that no resort to violence is 
contemplated, but, on the contrary, the disputes in 

uestion are to be settled by peaceful methods, un- 
se and in accordance with law, I deem it proper to 
take action in accordance with the principles an- 
nounced when I entered upon the duties of the Pres- 
idency. You are therefore directed to see that the 
proper orders are issued for the removal of said 
troops, at an early date, from their present position to 
such regular barracks in the vicinity as may be se- 
lected for their occupation. R. B. HAYES. 

To Hon. Grorce W. McCrary, Secretary of War. 


This was followed by an order to the general 
of the army, in these words: 


War DeEpartTMENT, } 
Wasnineton City, April 20th. 
General William T. Sherman, Commanding United 

States Army. 

GeENERAL: I have the honor to inclose herewith 
a copy of a communication from the President of the 
United States, in which he directs that the detach- 
ment of United States troops now stationed in the 
vicinity of Mechanics Institute, in the city of New 
Orleans, be withdrawn to such convenient barracks 
as may be selected for their occupation. You are 
hereby charged with the execution of this order, 
and will cause the withdrawal to take place on Tues- 
day next, 24th day of April, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

ery respectfully your obedient servant, 
GEORGE W. McCRARY, 
Secretary of War. 


General Sherman gave the necessary direc- 


tions next day to General Sheridan, command-° 


ing the Division of the Missouri, and he issued 
his order toGeneral Augur, in command at New 
Orleans. On the 21st of April the Packard 
Legislature broke up and dispersed. Some of 
the members took their places in the other 
body, and others tendered their resignations. 
After these changes had been effected. there 
were in the Senate 20 Democrats and 16 Re- 
publicans, four seats being vacant; and there 
were present in the House 64 Democrats and 
42 Republicans. The following statement of 
the membership of the House was furnished 
by the Clerk of the Commission: 


Total number of constitutional House..........+-+++0-- 120 
Number returned by the Returning Board..........-+. M17 
Number thrown out by the Returning Board............ 3 
NGOS Sho scis sirvle oscisineis were als teres diamneiesienisa. cia whe 120 
gee! Sas Returning Board members now answering 98 
TONCBEL, 000 cece cece ccccccasccccccccessccccsererssses 
Returning Board member dead.........---.+e+eeseeeee “1 
Number of members elected and not returned by the 
but whose opponents have withdrawn and ac- . 
knowledged their claims................+eeeeceeceees 11 
Number elected and now occupying their seats, but not 
returned by the Board.......-..-..0+ sssesceceseeeee 9 
Number elected and returned, but who have not an- 
swered to the call of the House..........eeeeee wrens 13 
BING ng crac vingetawspessecaeasccuseerssesuses, Suse 120 


The report of the commissioners to the 
President was made on the 21st of April, be- 
fore they left New Orleans. It was as follows: 
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New Orteans, April 21, 1877. 
To the President of the United States. 

Sm: In accordance with your request, the under- 
signed have visited this city and passed the last 16 
days in ascertaining the political situation in Lou- 
isiana, and endeavoring to bring about a peaceful 
solution of its difficulties. In view of the declara- 
tion in the letter of the Secretary of State, that we 
should direct our efforts to the end of securing the 
recognition of a single Legislature, as the depositary 
of the representative will of the people of Louisiana, 
leaving, if necessary, to qaaiaes or other constitu- 
tional arbitrament within the State the question of 
ultimate right, and in view of your determination to 
withdraw the troops of the United States to their 
barracks as soon as it could be done without endan- 
gering the peace, we addressed ourselves to the task 
of securing a common Legislature of undisputed au- 
thority, competent to compose the existing political 
contentions, and to preserve peace without any aid 
from the National Govenmneny To this end we 
endeavored to assuage the bitterness and animosity 
we found existing on both sides, so as to secure pub- 
lic opinion less favorable to such concessions as were 
indispensable to our success in obtaining such a Le- 
gislature and such general acquiescence in its au- 
thority as would insure social order. 

We have had full conferences with the two gentle- 
men who claim the gubernatorial office, and with 
many other members of their respective Govern- 
ments in their Executive, Judicial, and Legislative 
departments. We have also conversed very freel 
with large delegations of men of business, wich 
many of the District Judges, and with hundreds of 
prominent citizens of all parties and races, represent- 
ing not only this city, but almost every parish in the 
State. We have also received many printed and 
written statements of fact and legal arguments, and 
every person with whom we came in contact has 
shown an earnest desire to give us all possible in- 
formation bearing upon the unfortunate political di- 
visions in this State. 

The actual condition of affairs on our arrival in 
this city may be briefly stated as follows: Governor 
Packard (we shall speak of both gentlemen by the 
title they claim) was at the State-House with his Le- 
gislature and friends, and an armed police force. 
As there was no quorum in the Senate even upon his 
own theory of law, his Legislature was necessarily 
inactive. ‘The Supreme Court, which recognized his 
authority, had not attempted to transact any busi- 
ness since it was dispossessed of its court room and 
custody of its records, on the 9th day of January, 
1877. He had no organized militia, alleging that his 
deficiency in that respect was owing to his obedience 
to the orders of President Grant to take no steps to 
change the relative position of himself and Governor 
Nicholls. His main reliance was upon his alleged 
legal title, claiming that it was the constitutional 
duty of the President to recognize it, and to afford 
him such military assistance as might be necessary 
to enable him to assert his authority as Governor. 

Governor Nicholls was occupying the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall as a State-House. His Legislature met 
there, and was actively engaged in the business of 
legislation. All the departments of the city govern- 
ment of the city of New Orleans recognized his au- 
thority. The Supreme Court nominated by him 
and confirmed by his Senate was holding daily ses- 
sions, and had beard about 200 cases. The time for 
the collection of taxes had not arrived, but a con- 
siderable sum of money in the form of taxes had 
been voluntarily paid into his Treasury, out of which 
he was defraying the ordinary expenses of the State 
Government. The Nicholls Legislature had a quo- 
rum in the Senate, upon either the Nicholls or Pack- 
ard theory of law, and a quorum in the House on the 
Nicholls, but not on the Packard theory. The Pack- 
ard Legislature had a quorum in the House on its 
own theory of law, but, as already stated, not in the 
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Senate, and was thus disabled from any legislation 
that would be valid even in the judgment of its own 
party. The Commission found it to be very difficult 
to ascertain the precise extent to which the respect- 
ive Governments were acknowledged in the various 
parishes outside of New Orleans, but it is safe to say 
that the changes which had taken place in the par- 
ishes after the organization of the two Governments 
on the 9th of January, 1877, were in favor of the 
Nicholls Government. The claim to the legality of 
the Supreme Court, composed of Chief Jastice Man- 
ning and associates, who were nominated by Gov- 
ernor Nicholls and confirmed by his Senate, rests 
upon the same basis as the title of Governor Ni- 
cholls and his Senate. The claim to legality of the 
Supreme Court, composed of Chief Justice Ludeling 
aud his associates, rests either upon their right to 
hold over in case the Nicholls court is illegal, or 
upon the legality of the Kellogg-Packard Senate 
which confirmed the Judges upon the nomination of 
Governor Kellogg, and while it had a Returning 
Board quorum. 

We have briefly sketched the actual position as we 
found it. We will now state the legal question, 
upon which the rights of these respective Govern- 
ments depend. 

The Constitution of the State of Louisiana requires 
that “returns of all elections for members of the 
General Assembly shall be made to the Secretary of 
State.” It also provides that ‘the qualified elect- 
ors shall vote for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
at the time and place of voting for Representatives. 
The returns of every election shall be sealed up and 
transmitted by the proper returning officers to the 
Secretary of State, who shall deliver them to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, on the sec- 
ond day of the General Assembly then to be holden. 
The members of the General Assembly shall meet in 
the House of Representatives and examine and count 
the votes.” It will be observed that this provision 
of the Constitution requires the returns of votes for 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor to be sealed up 
and transmitted by the proper returning officers to 
the Secretary of State, and the same provision is 
made in substance as to the members of the General 
Assembly. But in 1870 the Legislature passed an 
act, amended in 1872, which created a body called 
the Returning Board, consisting of five members to 
be ef Sees by the Senate, and to ‘** be the return- 
ing officers for all elections in the State.”” The act 
provides that the Commissioners of Election at each 
poll or voting-place shall count the votes, making 
a list of the names of all persons voted for, and the 
offices for which the votes were given, the number of 
votes received by each, the number of ballots con- 
tained in the box, and the number rejected, and the 
reasons therefor, and to make duplicates of such 
lists, and send one to the Supervisor of Registration 
of the Parish of Orleans and one to the Secretary of 
State. The law further requires the Supervisors of 
Registration to consolidate the returns received from 
the different polling-places and forward them, with 
the originals, to this Returning Board. The act fur- 
ther provides that, if there shall be any riot, tumult, 
acts of violence, intimidation and disturbances, bribe- 
ry or corrupt influence at any place within said par- 
ish, at or near any poll or voting-place, or place of 
registration, which riot, tumult, acts of violence, in- 
timidation and disturbance, bribery and corrupt in- 
fluence, shall pare or tend to prevent a fair, free, 

eaceable, and full vote of all the qualified electors, 
it shall be the duty of the commissioners to make a 
statement of such facts and to forward the same to 
the Supervisor of Registration, with his returns of 
the election, and the Supervisor of Registration shall 
forward the same to the Returning Board. The Re- 
turning Board is required to investigate the state- 
ments of intimidation, and to exclude from the re- 
turns which it makes to the Secretary of State the 
returns received by it from those polls or voting- 


places where a fair election has been prevented by 
the causes above named. 

The same law further declares: “It shall be tho 
duty of the Secretary of State to transmit to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and to the Secretary 
of State of the last General Assembly, a list of the 
names of such persons as, according to the returns, 
shall have been elected to either branch of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and it shall be the duty of the Clerk 
and Secretary to place the names of the Representa- 
tives and Senators elect so furnished upon the roll 
of the House and of the Senate respectively, and 
those Representatives and Senators whose names are 
so placed by the Clerk and Secretary respectively 
in accordance with the foregoing resolutions and 
none other, shall be competent to organize the House 
of Representatives or the Senate.” 

It is claimed by the counsel for the Nicholls Gov- 
ernment that this act, so far as it interposes a Ke- 
turning Board, exercising these powers of exclusion 
between the Parish Supervisor of Registration, with 
his consolidated returns, and the Secretary of State, 
is, when applied to the election of members of the 
General Assembly, of the Governor, and of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, a plain violation of those provisions 
of the Constitution of Louisiana which say that the 
returns of all elections for members of the General 
Assembly shall be made to the Secretary of State, 
and in reference to the Governor and Jieutenant- 
Governor, the returns of every election shall be 


_ sealed up and transmitted by the proper returning 


officers to the Secretary of State, and who shall de- 
liver them to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. On the other hand, it is insisted by the 
counsel for the Packard Government, that the Legis- 
lature has power to create this Returning Board and 
ive it the authority with which the act clothes it. 
t is also claimed by them that the constitutionality 
of the act has been settled by the Supreme Court of 
the State. But the Nicholls party denied that the 
question was decided by the Supreme Court in a 
manner that could be considered authoritative. 

It should be further stated that it is not claimed 
by the counsel for the Nicholls Government that the 
Legislature could not create a returning board and 
clothe it with these powers in regard to the appoint- 
ment of Presidential Electors, since the provisions 
of the State Constitution, on which they rely, relate 
only to the election of members of the Legislature, 
of the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. We 
quote the following sentences from one of their print- 
ed arguments: 

‘Indeed, as to Presidential Electors, then the mode 
of their appointment is by the Constitution of the 
United States left to the discretion of the Legisla- 
ture of a State. Therefore, the General Assembly of 
Louisiana might create any tribunal whatever, and 
confide to it the appointment of Electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. Consequently it may prop- 
erly authorize such a tribunal in case of the election 
of Presidential Electors by the people, to count the 
votes and decide and declare who were entitled to 
seats in the Electoral College.” 

As matters stood on our arrival here, the legal title 
of the respective claimants to the office of Governor 
depended upon the question we have stated. There 
was no judicial tribunal acknowledged to be author- 
ity by both parties, by which it could be solved, for 
reasons already given. The only hope of a practi- 
cal solution was by the union of so many members 
of the rival Legislatures as would make a Legisla- 
ture with a constitutional quorum in both the Senate 
and House of Representatives whose title to their 
seats is valid under either view of the law. Witha 
Legislature of undisputed authority a settlement of 
the other questions could, as stated in the letter of 
instructions to our Commission from the Secretary 
of State, be gradually worked out by the prevalent 
authority which the legislative power, when undis- 
puted, is quite competent to exert in composing 
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conflicts in the codrdinate branches of the Govern 
ment. 

Within the last three days this first great step in 
restoring peace to the State has been accomplished. 
In consequence of the withdrawal] of members from 
the Packard to the Nicholls Legislature, the latter 
body has now 87 Keturning Board members in the 
Senate. Sixty-one members tonstitute a consti- 
tutional quorum in the House, and 19 in the Sen- 
ate. It is proper that we should say in conclu- 
sion that it was in view of the foregoing facts, es- 
pecially the consolidation of the Legislatures, and 
our knowledge of the condition of Louisiana, derived 
from personal contact with the people, that we were 
induced to.suggest in our telegram of the 20th inst. 
that the immediate announcement of the time when 
- the troops would be withdrawn to their barracks 
would be better for the peace of Louisiana than to 
postpone such announcement to some distant day. 

The commissioners, holding various shades of 
political belief, cannot. well concur in any sketch 
of the past or the probable future of Louisiana. We 
have forborne in this report to express any opinion 
on the legal questions arising upon the foregoing 
statement of facts, because our letter of instructions 
seemed to call for a statement of facts rather than an 
expression of opinion by the commissioners. We 
all, however, indulge in the confident hope of better 
days for all races in Louisiana. Among the reasons 
for these hopes are the resolutions of the Nicholls 
Legislature, and the letter of Governor Nicholls, here- 
with submitted, and which have already been given 
to the public, with an earnest hope that the adjust- 
ment which has been made of the political contro- 
versies of Louisiana will be of lasting benefit to that 
State, and will be approved by the patriotic people 
of all sections, 

We have the honor to be your obedient servants, 

CHARLES B. LAWRENCE, 
JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
JOHN M. HARLAN, 
JOHN C. BROWN 
WAYNE MoVEIGH. 


On the 24th of April the troops were with- 
drawn to their barracks, and the Nicholls Gov- 
ernment, including two branches of the Legis- 
lature, took possession of the State-House. 
Governor Nicholls received congratulations 
from all parts of the country. On the follow- 
ing day g B. Packard issued an address to the 
Republicans of Louisiana, in which he reviewed 
the events that had occurred since the Ist of 
January, with more or less of criticism and 
comment, and concluded as follows: 


I therefore announce to you that I am compelled 
to abstain for the present from all active assertion 
of my government. I waive none of my legal rights, 
but yield only to superior force. I am not wholly 
discouraged by the fact that one by one ae heer 
State Governments of the South have been forced to 
succumb to force or fraud or policy. Louisiana, the 
first State rehabilitated after the war, is the last 
State whose Government thus falls, and I believe it 
will be among the first to raise itself again to the 
plane of equat and honest representation. I advise 
that you maintain your party organization and con- 
tinue to battle for the rights of citizenship and free 
government. We strive for these and not for man 
or men. It grieves me beyond expression that the 
heroic efforts you have made and the cruel sufferings 
you have undergone to maintain Republican princi- 
ples in Louisiana have had this bitter ending. To 
those who have so gallantly stood by me in the long 
contest we have passed through I tender my heart- 
felt thanks. To all I counsel peace, patience, forti- 
tude, and a firm trust that eventually right and jus- 
tice will prevail. 8. B. PACKARD, Governor. 


Vou. xvu.—380 A 
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On the 24th of April, all question of the le- 
gality of the Legislature having been removed, 
udge Henry M. Spofford was elected to the 
United States Senate, being the only candi- 
date, and receiving 140 votes out of 158, the 
rest being blank. There had previously been 
89 ballots without result. The 10th of May was 
observed as a day of thanksgiving throughout 
the State. 

During the regular and special sessions of 
the Legislature, a considerable amount of im- 
portant legislation was effected. Many exist- 
ing laws were repealed or modified and new 
ones enacted, with a view to greater simplicity, 
efficiency, and economy in the administration 
of public affairs. Expenses in various depart- 
ments of the State Government and in local 
administration were materially reduced, the 
saving in the State at large amounting to $825,- 
000, in the city of New Orleans to $285,000, 
and in the several parishes to $480,000, or 
$1,090,000 in all. This was accomplished by 
cutting down salaries, reducing fees and costs, 
dispensing, with unnecessary offices, and cur- 
tailing expenses in a variety of other ways. 
A new law regulating the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes was passed. The Superior 
Criminal Court of the Parish of Orleans was 
abolished. New laws were enacted in relation 
to the drawing of juries, providing for a com- 
mission in each parish, the determination of 
qualifications, exemptions, etc. The following 
is the comprehensive title of an act intended 
to bring the financial affairs of the State out of 
confusion : 

An act to enforce effectually the constitutional 
amendments proposed January 24, 1874, ratified at 
the general election held on November 2, 1874, rela- 
tive to the State debt, and the funding thereof; to 
protect the interests of the State and the holders of 


the bonds issued by virtue of said amendments; and 


for that purpose, to amend and reénact an act en- 
titled an act to provide for funding obligations of 
the State by exchange for bonds; to provide for 

rincipal and interest of said bonds; to establish a 
board of liquidation ; to authorize certain judicial 
proceedings against it; to define and punish viola- 
tions of this act; to prevent certain officers divert- 
ing funds, except as provided by law, and to punish 
violations thereof; to levy a continuing tax, and 
provide a continuing appropriation for said bonds; 
to make a contract between the State and holders o 
said bonds ; to prohibit injunctions in certain cases ; 
to limit the indebtecttioas of the State, and to limit 
Stute taxes; to annul certain grants of State aid; to 
prohibit the modification, novation, or extension of 
any contract heretofore made for State aid; to pro- 
vide for the receipt of certain warrants for certain 
taxes, and to repeal all conflicting laws, being act 8, 
approved January 24, 1874; to create a fiscal agent, 
and to define the duties of ‘said agent; to prescribe 
and define the duties and powers of the Board of 
Liquidation, of the State Treasurer, and of the Au- 
ditor of Public Accounts, and make certain specific 
appropriations. 


The election law of 1872 was repealed, and 
a new one was enacted in its place with the 
title: ‘To provide the time and manner of 
holding elections and making returns thereof; 
to define the powers and duties; to provide 
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for the appointment of commissioners and 
other officers of election; to provide for the 
maintenance of the freedom and purity of 
elections, and for the punishment of officers 
and other persons who may violate the elec- 
tion laws by making false returns, or altering 
returns, or by refusing, or neglecting, or failing 
to perform their duties; to punish persons for 
false, fraudulent, or illegal voting, and to pun- 
ish violence or intimidation; to provide the 
manner of entering on the rolls of the House 
ot Representatives, and to enforce article 103 
of the Constitution, and generally to secure 
and provide for a free, fair, and peaceable elec- 
tion throughout the State, and to repeal con- 
flicting laws.” 

This was additional to the very first act of 
the session, passed on January 8th, which con- 
tained the following provisions; 

Seotion 2. Be it further enacted, etc., That a Board 
of Canvassers, to be composed of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and three Senators to be elected by the Senate 
from the different parties—a majority of whom shall 
constitute a quorum—is hereby created and empow- 
ered to canvass and make returns of the votes cast 
at the recent general election in this State for all 
officers other than Governor and Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, and for and against the constitutional amend- 
ments. 

Sxcrion 8. Be it further enacted, etc., That the said 
canvass and return made by the board herein con- 
stituted shall be prima facie evidence of the election 
of the candidates returned by them, reserving to 
all other candidates the right to contest the said 
election and return by filing a petition for that pur- 
pose in the court of proper jurisdiction within their 
respective parishes, within a delay of thirty days 
from the official promulgation of the canvass herein 
provided for. 


The sections of the revised statutes relating 
to public education, and the school act of 1870, 
were repealed and a new law passed, to regu- 
late public education and provide a revenue 
for the same. Among the other acts passed 
was one dividing the parish of Carroll into the 
parishes of East Carroll and West Carroll; 
one incorporating Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad and Steamship Company, “to expe- 
dite the extension, construction, and main- 
tenance of a railroad between New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and the State of Texas, and between 
New Orleans, North Louisiana, and Arkansas,” 
and vesting in it ‘‘ all powers incidental to and 
necessary for the building and maintenance of 
railroads to the State of Texas, and to North 
Louisiana, and to Arkansas.” Concurrent res- 
olutions were adopted, asking aid of the Gen- 
eral Government to rebuild and repair levees, 
and to promote the construction of the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad. On the last day of the 
session a joint resolution was adopted pro- 
viding for the appointment of joint committees 
to investigate the following matters during the 
recess : 

1. Affairs of the Auditor's office. 

2. Affairs of the Treasurer’s office. 

8. Affairs of the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion’s office, division superintendents, 


4, Affairs of the Land office. 

5. Affairs of the Executive office under last 
administration. 
~ On June 27th the grand jury of Orleans 
Parish recommended that ‘the honorable court 
will instruct the District Attorney to file the 
proper information against J. Madison Wells, 
Thomas C. Anderson, G. Casanova, and Louis M. 
Kenner, members of the late Returning Board, 
for perjury, forgery, and altering returns of 
the parish of Vernon and other parishes of 
the State.” An information was filed on July 
5th for uttering forged and counterfeited re- 
turns from the parish of Vernon of an election 
held November 7, 1876, for presidential electors, 
by which the votes for the Hayes electors were 
increased from 2 to 180 and those for the Til- 
den electors decreased from 864 to 469. The 
accused, on arraignment, pleaded not guilty. 
They were arrested and brought to trial in 
January, 1878. 

The total State debt of Louisiana, after the 
funding operations are completed, will stand 
$11,785,293.21. It consisted on January 1, 
1878, of outstanding consols and fundable cer- 
tificates issued at par in lieu of fractional parts 
of bonds, $11,279,780.66 ; $653,800 of old bonds 
to be funded at 60 per cent., $392,280; and 
$188,720.92 of general fund warrants to be 
funded at 60 per cent., $113,232.55. This 
does not include unpaid interest coupons due 
January 1, 1874, and earlier, or outstanding 
interest warrants, amounting in all to about 
$100,000, Neither does it include the “ Prop- 
erty Bank bonds,” which the Board of Liqui- 
dation has decided not to be fundable. The 
State warrants advanced in value from 55 cents 
in March to par at the end of the year. The 
assessment of property of the State is about 
$180,000,000. There is a levy of 54 mills on 
a dollar for payment of interest on the consol- 
idated bonds, and four mills for the general 
fund. The bonded and floating debt of New 
Orleans amounts to $21,894,714.74. 

The public school system of the State hasbeen 
put in operation under the new law, and bids 
fair to be successfully established. The law au- 
thorizes separate schools for white and colored 
children. In July the School Board of New 
Orleans decided to separate the schools of that 
city into white and colored. An injunction 
was applied for by Paul Trevique, a colored 
citizen, to prevent the carrying out of this 
action, on the ground that it was an abridg- 
ment of the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States. An injunction was 
granted by the Sixth District Court, but after- 
ward dissolved, on the two grounds that the 
plaintiffs petition disclosed no injury to him- 
self and no cause of action, and the process of 
injunction was impossible of execution, as it 
prohibited doing what had already been done. 

The Louisiana University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical Oollege has been newly organ- 
ized. It receives $15,000 annually from in- 
terest on consolidated bonds formerly belong- 


ment lands. 
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ing to the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and has also 136 $1,000 bonds of the State, 
and one of the city of New Orleans, which for- 
merly belonged to the university. No provis- 
ion has been made for the payment of interest 
on the latter for some time. The Board of Su- 
pervisors of the institution directed the Secre- 
tary of State and State Treasurer, who were 
custodians of the bonds, to present them to the 
Board of Liquidation for funding, but they re- 
fused. A mandamus was obtained requiring 
them to do so, and then the Board of Liquida- 
tion declined to fund the bonds. Steps are to 
be taken to have the whole subject determined 
oy the Supreme Court. 

The Board of State Engineers, created by 
an act of the last Legislature, has in charge the 
business of constructing and repairing the 
levees. There is a three-mill tax specially 
levied to meet the expense of this work. The 
board had contracted before the close of the 
year for the construction of 1,030,000 cubic 

ards at an average cost of 228 cents per yard. 

t is estimated that 1,475,000 cubic yards will 
have to be built in 1878. The contract withthe 
old Levee Company has been annulled, and the 
settlement of accounts with it has been left to 
the Board of Liquidation. 

There was a slight excitement in the parish 
of Calcasieu in the early summer, occasioned 
by the seizure by officers of the United States 
of timber in the lands of private persons, which, 
it was alleged, had been taken from govern- 
There was at first some slight 
resistance to the action of the deputy marshals, 
but it speedily ceased. The timber taken, in 
the form of logs, was sold on government ac- 
count, and further depredations prevented. 

A meeting was held in New Orleans early 
in October by the “friends of immigration.” 
A committee was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for a convention to be held January, 
1878, at which delegates from all parts of the 
State should be present. The object of the 
convention was declared to be “to procure 
such action by the Legislature of the State as 
will invite, encourage, and foster immigration 
to the State of Louisiana.” 

The case of John ©. Moncure against An- 
toine Dubuclet, involving the right to the 
office of State Treasurer under the election of 
1874, to which reference was made in the 
preceding volume of this work, was decided in 
favor of Moncure by the Sixth District Court 
of the parish of Orleans. It was then removed 
to the United States Circuit Court, on petition 
of Dubuclet, but in December was remanded 
to the State court on the ground that no suffi- 
cient reason was shown for the transfer. Judge 
Billings in decision said: “There is no doubt 
but that the defendant here intended by his 
affidavit to admit that the laws and methods 
of proceeding in the courts of Louisiana were 
without any discrimination on the ground of 
race, for the laws and the Constitution make 
them available to all races alike. If there be 
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any discrimination from other sources than 
the system of laws, or the methods by which 
they are put in operation, it would not be a 
good ground for the removal under the law of 
Congress.” 

When the Legislature of 1878 met on Janu- 
ary 8th, there were in the Senate 36 members 
of whom 20 were Democrats and 16 Republi- 
cans, the seat of one of the Republicans being 
contested ; in the House there were 64 Demo- 
crats, 52 Republicans, and 2 Independents, 
while returns from two parishes had not been 
received, The right of six of the Republicans 
to their seats was contested. Speaking of the 
circumstances under which the session opened 
Governor Nicholls said in his message : 

oti & pers and quiet prevail throughout the 
State. Political excitement has ended; the voice 
of the people is everywhere respected ; the rights of 
all are fully guaranteed; the laws, through the in- 
strumentality of the courts, are Benak and impar- 
tially administered and enforced ; and, in spite of 
the unpropitious season, which has disappointed the 
expectations of our agriculturists, and marred to 
some extent the bright material prospects of 1877, 
there exists a strong feeling of hope, relief, and con- 
tent among all classes in Louisiana. 


His message closed with the following pro- 
test : 

I cannot close without entering my solemn pro- 
test against the action of a majority of the United 
States Senate, under the forms of the Constitution, 
in refusing to Louisiana the representation in that 
body to which she was entitled, by rejecting the 
claim toa seat therein of the Hon. Henry M. Spofford, 
who was elected by you in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and laws of this State and of the United 
States, with exceptional unanimity. 


LOWELL, James RusseE1, appointed Minis- 
ter to Spain by President Hayes, in June, 1877. 
Mr. Lowell is a member of one of the oldest 
and most distinguished fumilies of Massachu- 
setts. It is descended from Percival Lowell, 
a merchant, who emigrated from Bristol, Eng- 
land, in 1639, and settled in Newbury, where 
he died, in 1665. Among his descendants are: 
J. Joun Lower (1748-1802), statesman and 
judge, who was the son of the Rev. John Low- 
ell, the first minister of Newburyport; II. 
Joun, lawyer and political writer, son of the 
preceding (1769-1840); III. Francis Canor, 
merchant, brother of the preceding (1775- 
1817); IV. Jonny, Jr., founder of the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, son of the preceding (1799- 
1886); V. Onar.es, clergyman, son of Judge 
John Lowell (1782-1861); VI. Mary, author- 
ess, daughter of the preceding, and wife of 
Samuel R. Putnam, a merchant of Boston, who 
died in 1861 (1810-); VII. Rosert Tram 
Sprnor, author and clergyman, brother of the 

recediug (1816-), VIII. James Russexx is the 
ir of the two preceding, and was born in 
Cambridge, Mass., February 22, 1819. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1838, and re- 
cited a ‘Class Poem,” which was printed in 
1839, and which contained many strokes of 
vigorous satire and much sharp wit. He stud- 
ied law in Harvard University, was admitted 
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to the bar in 1840, and opened an office in Bos- 
ton, but soon abandoned the profession and 
devoted himself entirely to literature, In 1841 
he published a volume of poems entitled ‘A 
Year’s Life,” which has never been reprinted, 
though many of the poems, revised by the ma- 
turer taste and judgment of the author, have 
been incorporated into the subsequent collec- 
tions of his writings. In January, 1843, he 
commenced, in conjunction with Robert Car- 
ter, the publication, at Boston, of The Pioneer, 
a Literary and Critical Magazine. Three 
monthly numbers were issued, containing arti- 
cles from Poe, Neal, Hawthorne, Parsons, Sto- 
ry, and others, besides the editors, when the 
publishers, involved in debt by other publica- 
tions, failed, and the magazine was discontinued. 
Mr. Lowell’s next publication was a volume of 
**Poems”” (Cambridge, 1844), comprising “ A 
Legend of Brittany,” ‘‘ Prometheus,” ‘ Rhe- 
cus,” and numerous smaller pieces, among 
which were sonnets to Wendell Phillips and 
J. R. Giddings, expressing decided antislavery 
sentiments. A volume of prose, entitled ‘‘ Con- 
versations ‘on Some of the Old Poets” (Cam- 
bridge, 1845), next appeared. It is a series of 
essays, in the form of dialogues, on Chaucer, 
Chapman, Ford, and poets and poetry in gen- 
eral, interspersed with remarks on politics, 
slavery, and other topics. A second series of 
his ‘* Poems” (Cambridge, 1848) contained 
“The Present Crisis,” “* Anti-Texas,” “‘ On the 
Capture of Certain Fugitive Slaves near Wash- 


ington,” and others, which obtained great popu-. 


larity among the opponents of slavery. In the 
same year were published, at Cambridge, ‘‘ The 
Vision of Sir Launfal ”—a poem founded upon 
the legend of the search for the Holy Grail— 
and the ‘‘ Biglow Papers”—a witty and humor- 
ous satire, consisting of various poems in the 
Yankee dialect, ostensibly by Mr. Hosea Big- 
low, and edited, with an introduction, notes, 
glossary, index, and “notices of an indepen- 
dent press, by Homer Wilbur, A. M., pastor of 
the first church in Jaalam, and prospective 
member of many literary, learned, and scien- 
tific societies.” This satire was mainly direct- 
ed against slavery, and the war with Mexico in 
1846-’47. It has passed through several edi- 
tions in the United States, with additions, 
and has been twice reprinted in England. 
In 1848 also appeared, anonymously, “ A Fable 
for Critics,” an ingenious rhymed essay upon 
the principal living American authors. In 
July, 1851, Mr. Lowell visited Europe, travel- 
ing in England, France, and Switzerland, and 
residing for a considerable period in Italy. He 
returned home in December, 1852. In the 
winter of 1854—’55, he delivered a course of 
12 lectures on the British poets. In January, 
1855, on the resignation of Mr. Longfellow, he 
was appointed Professo odern Languages 
and Belles-Lettres in Harvard College. To qual- 
ify himself more fully for the duties of the 
office, he went to Europe in May, and after 
spending a year in study, chiefly in Dresden, 
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he returned home in August, 1856. From 
1857 to 1862 he edited The Atlantic Monthly, 
in which many of his writings first appeared. 
In 1868, in conjunction with Charles E. Nor- 
ton, he assumed the editorship of The North 
American Review, to which he had also been 
a frequent contributor, and retained the charge 
of it till 1872. In 1864 he published “ Fire- 
side Travels; ” in 1867, a new series of the 
“Biglow Papers” and ‘‘ Melibeeus Hipponax ;” 
in 1868; ‘‘Under the Willows, and other Po- 
ems; in 1869, “* The Cathedral,” a poem; and 
in 1870, two volumes of literary essays, “Among 
my Books” and “My Study Windows.” He 
was appointed to write the poem to be deliv- 
ered on “Commemoration Day” at Harvard 
University, when memorial ceremonies were 
held for alumni of the university who had fall- 
enin the Civil War; and the ‘Commemoration 
Ode” then recited, one of the noblest of his 
poems, was afterward included in one volume 
with ‘Under the Willows,” etc. In 1872 he - 
again visited Europe, returning in 1874. The 
degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him 
in 1874 by the English University of Cam- 
bridge. 

In 1844 Mr. Lowell was married to Maria 
White, who was born in Watertown, Mass., in 
1821, and died in 1853. A volume of her 
poems was privately printed in Cambridge in 
1855. 

In recent years Mr. Lowell has taken a warm 
interest in public affairs, and in 1876 was a 
delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion. 

LUTHERANS. No complete and trust- 
worthy statistics of the Lutheran Church for 
1877 have been collected. A large number of 


the parishes failed to report their numbers, 


so that in many of the ‘synods it is impos- 
sible to make an estimate which can be re- 
lied upon. The Lutheran Church Almanac 
(Lutheran Book-store, Philadelphia, Penn.) 
gives the following tables, which contain 
many blanks: 


Minis- |Conyre-|Communi- 
SYNODS. ters. [gations.| cants. 
GENERAL COUNCIL. 
Ministerium of Pennsylvanis........ 190 | 841 62,995 
Ministerium of New York ..... iv its 67 66 643 
pittebareh SIRO: .ccins «tension aetee 65 | 188 11,225 
BEHOU GT LERHS .-.cqnccscocnsspace 28 26 4,002 
District Synod of Ohio.............. 20 67 6,468 
Swedish Augustana .........6.-..65 118 | 289 | .87,586 
Michigan Synod........,ce0-seseees 84 35 4.150 
Canadian Synod............. e830". 22 51 6,296 
Indiana Synod ...... pede cheers had One 15 89 2,076 
Holston yned ES IP RE. Fe 14 24 1,899 
Synod of Iowa (German) ........... 185 | 210 15,000 
orwegian- h Augustana... .... 15 53 7,000 
SYNODIOAL CONFERENCE. 
Joint Synod of Ohio (6 synods) ..... 186 | 297 | 48,280 
Joint Synod of Missouri (6 synods)..| ... | ... | ...... 
Synod of Wisconsin .......+. stared 80} 148 587 
Anan SYMOG cs cans uracanses ane 117 | 482) 62,075 
Synod of Minnesota .............-5 tos wef” Viswee 
Synod of Illinois... i... 6... 20e-2e8e 29 85 5,752 
poustle Synod of Joint Synod of 
DD opsaglastecueecwoe eee cea spss ex Rin | Secon e 
English Conference of Missouri ..... ERTL A wee Se Bees 
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! | 
Minis- Congre- Communt- 
SYNODE. ters. ‘gations,| cants. 
GENERAL SYNOD, SOUTH. 
Synod of South Carolina............ ite reste meer 
Bynod of Virginis:...2. 2.054 cecsews 24 53 8,902 
Synod of Southwest Virginia........ 26 42 2,602 
Mississip PBYNO | 222% cekwcecstcess Ane aol,’ ceniet ee 
Geurgia Synod ..........cccesecsees 9| 11] 1,014 
GENERAL 8YNOD, NORTH, 
Synod of Maryland ................. 69 838 |} 11,805 
Synod of West Pennsylvania........ 61} 112 16,944 
ri peoetocl Synod (New York)........ AA Wao betiocutc 
East Ohio Synod .........scveeseces 43 qT 4,763 
Franckean Synod (New Rai ha sia 26 84 8,381 
Allegheny Synod (Pennsylvania)....| 64 {| 125] 10,641 
t Pennsylvania Synod ........... 66 98 13,455 
Miami Synod (Ohio)... ............ 29 84 3,267 
Wittenberg Synod (Ohio)........... 43 61 6,119 
Olive-Branch Synod ................ Meow ecncephi eacie's 
Synod of North Illinois............. seal Grassi |l tae one 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania...... 82 84 7,811 
Synod of lowa (Sagiiek Msinmisileleuis oe 22 24 1,112 
Synod of North Indiana ... ........ 42 61 8,249 
Synod of South Illinois ............. 19 23 1,18v 
entral Illinois pp ep ouateaitia se cise 22 29 1,898 
Synod of New York and New Jersey; 44 87 6,033 
Susquehanna Synod .......,........ 85 52 5,350 
Pittsburgh Synod .....-.........i0. 24 52 4,047 
Kansas 8yM0ds ssa pecetacdisscteses ata OMe s ile aati 
Swedish Ansgari .............0.-00- 18 10 850 
Webraska SYNC. weccscs cae csc sess rare) Weccey nererec es 
German Augsburg Synod.......... Sea | seve lik wareene 
German. Wartburg Synod........... aed 
INDEPENDENT 8YNODS. 

Synod of. North Carolina. ...c5..000.| cos | cee |  cecces 
ennessee Synod... ......ee.ecceeee ete echt wiesiess'e 
Buffalo Synod (Grabau’s)........... 15 16 2,000 
Buffalo Synod (Von Rohr’s), dissolved| ... Set hi x wtelnidiais 

Hauge’s Norwegian Evangelical Lu- 
theran Syfod orin sh ster sevice deenee ove | oneness 

Vonference of Norwegian-Danish Lu- 
theran Churches... .......2%.:..000- 59 | 227) 16,000 

Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
ANA MBHOS 55 25503 cra seek Coot aeee 17 45 2,400 
German Synod of Maryland......... Pid Perrin Mereree 


Kurtz's Almanac (Baltimore, Md.) makes 
estimates for all the synods, and gives to the 
General Synod 28 district synods, 812 minis- 
ters, 1,204 churches, and 116,299 members; 
to the General Council, 10 synods, 574 minis- 
ters, 1,091 churches, and 154,517 members; 
to the General Synod, South, 5 synods, 98 min- 
isters, 167 churches, and 13,277 members; to 
the Synodical Conference, 6 synods, 1,071 min- 
isters, 1,781 churches, and 264,955 members; 
and counts 12 independent synods, having 350 
ministers, 761 churches, and 56,292 members; 
making the total for the whole Church 56 syn- 
ods, 2,905 ministers, 5,004 churches, and 605,- 
340 communicants. Some of the estimates of 
this work have, however, been shown tw be so 
plainly erroneous as to impair the value of the 
whole calculation. 

Brobst’s Lutherische Kalender (Allentown, 
Penn.) also fills up the tables, and gives to the 
General Council, including the German Iowa 
and the Norwegian-Danish Augustana Synod, 
12 synods, 724 ministers, 1,396 congregations, 
and 201,174 communicants; to the Synodical 
Conference, 7 synods, 1,079 ministers, 1,798 
congregations, and 279,954 communicants; to 
the General Synod, North, 23 synods, 794 min- 
isters, 1,206 congregations, and 116,484 com- 
_Mmunicants; to the General Synod, South, 5 
synods, 96 ministers, 188 congregations, and 
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14,667 communicants; and counts 11 indepen- 
dent synods, with 221 ministers, 548 congre- 
gations, and 43,253 communicants; making the 
total for the whole Church 2,914 ministers, 
5,136 congregations, and 655,529 communi- 
cants. These figures indicate an apparent in- 
crease, from 1876, of 133 ministers, 162 congre- 
gations, and 26,325 communicants. 

The 16 theological seminaries returned a to- 
tal of 41 professors, and 12 of them report a 
total of 455 students. Four seminaries, with 
11 professors, and having 62 students in two 
of the seminaries, were attached to the Gen- 
eral Council; five seminaries, with 11 profess- 
ors and 82 students, to the General Synod; 
three seminaries, with 11 professors and 195 
students, to the Synodical Conference; one 
seminary, with one professor and 18 students, 
to the General Synod, South. Three semina- 
ries, with 7 professors, were connected with 
independent synods, of which Augsburg Sem- 
inary, Minneapolis, Minn., of the Norwegian- 
Danish Conference, had 103 students. Thir- 
teen out of eighteen colleges returned a total 
of 1,724 students. Five of the colleges were 
connected with the General Council, 4 with 
the General Synod, 4 with the Synodical Con- 
ference, 2 with the General Synod, South, 1 
with Grabau’s Buffalo Synod, 1 with the North 
Carolina Synod, and 1 with the Synod of Iowa. 
The Lutheran Almanac gives lists of 22 acad- 
emies, 7 seminaries for young women, and 74 
periodicals, of which 24 are in the English 
language, 31 German, 9 Norwegian, 7 Swedish, 
and 3 Danish. 

The 28th Convention of the General Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Uni- 
ted States met at Carthage, Ill., May 80th. 
More than 175 delegates and clerical visitors 
were in attendance. The Rey. J. G. Butler, 
D. D., of Washington, D. C., was chosen pres- 
ident. The boards and committees in charge 
of the missionary and benevolent enterprises 
of the Synod presented reports, of which the 
following are summaries: 

Foreign Missions.—The contributions during 
the past two years had been larger than dur- 
ing any prerne similar period; nevertheless, 
the work had labored under embarrassment 
occasioned by a deficit in the treasury result- 
ing from erection of new buildings at Muhlen- 
berg station, in Africa. Its indebtedness 
amounted, in February, 1877, to $7,000, for the 
liquidation of which an appeal had been made 
for contributions of $50 each. The Children’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, organized in 1878, 
had been a very efficient auxiliary, and num- 
bered about 16,000 contributors, who had so 
far given $9,498. The Iowa Synod had begun 
the organization of the women of the church 
for the advancement of the missionary enter- 
prise, and it was hoped that the plan would be 
generally adopted. In the India Mission, 1,268 
communicants were reported, with 111 villages 
in which native Christians reside ; 33 schools or 
prayer-houses; 1 chapel high-school, with 51 
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boarders; 3 caste girls’ schools, with 101 pu- 
pils; and 29 ordinary mission-schools, with 429 
pupils. The working-force of the mission em- 
braced 5 ordained ministers, 2 native pastors, 
3 chatechists, 29 itinerant teachers, 4 colpor- 
teurs, and 2 women missionaries, The ex- 
penses of the mission for the last two years had 
been $20,847.16. The number of baptisms 
since the mission was begun, 35 years before, 
had been 4,084, and the number of present can- 
didates for baptism was 320. One hundred 
and three backsliders were reported. The Af- 
rican Mission, at Muhlenberg, was in good con- 
dition. Sixty children were registered as un- 
der its care. The expenditures of the mission 
had been $15,831 nearly double what had been 
estimated. 

Home Missions.—The total receipts of the 
Board from 21 synods, and from bequests and 
other sources, had been $21,052. The present 
number of missions was 40, embracing 54 con- 
gregations with 3,363 members, 45 Sunday- 
schools with 4,677 scholars, 837 churches, and 
9 parsonages. Forty-six missions had been 
under care during the two years, of which 8 had 
become self-sustaining, 2 had been abandoned 
by the missionaries, and 1 had declined further 
aid. These missions were distributed in the 
States as follows: Kansas 6, Missouri 2, Illi- 
nois 8, West Virginia 8, Pennsylvania 8, 
Ohio 6, New York 4, Iowa 6, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, New Jersey, District of Colum- 
bia, and Nebraska each 1, and Massachusetts 2. 
The missions had contributed for pastors’ sal- 
aries, church property, and the various funds 
of the Church, a total sum of $74,699.58. Twen- 
ty-seven applications for aid had been received, 
ten from old congregations, 7 from Swedish 
congregations, and 1 from a German congre- 
gation, asking for more than $5,000. 

Church Extension. —The receipts of the 
Board for the two years had been $17,680, and 
its expenditures during the same time, $17,- 
675. The total amount of its assets, consisting 
of notes due, was $9,940. Loans to the amount 
of $7,575 had been made, and gifts and be- 
quests of $10,685 had been received since the 
last meeting of the General Synod. Thirteen 
applications for aid had been received, which 
could not be granted on account of the lack of 
funds. The Board was in debt to the amount 
of $14,200, and its report contained an esti- 
mate that it would need about $30,000 during 
the next two years. Besides the amounts 
stated in the report of the Board, the reports 
of the district synods showed that $6,376 had 
been contributed by them in one year to the 
work of church extension. 

Publication Society—The assets of the Soci- 
ety were estimated to amount to $45,162, and 
the liabilities to $15,938. The sales of mer- 
chandise for two years h n $51,712, and 
the gifts to the Society during the same period 
amounted to $3,712. Of the four journals, and 
lesser papers for Sunday-schools, issued periodi- 
cally by the Society, the Lutheran Sunday- 
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School Herald, now in its 18th year, had a 
circulation of 33,000, and the Augsburg Teach- 
er, in its 8d’ year, had a circulation of 5,500 
copies. 

Pastors’ Fund.—The amount of the Pastors’ 
Fund was only a little over $6,000, the inter- 
est of which was disbursed among some needy 
superannuated ministers. 

The committee on Sunday-schools reported 
no statistical tables, but stated that the schools 
were generally growing in numbers, intelli- 
gence, and efficiency. Three general conven- 
tions had been held, with good results. At the 
last general convention, held at Wooster, O., 
it was resolved to meet every alternate year, 
and to ask the synods to encourage synodical 
conventions in the intermediate years. It was 
arranged that the general conventions be held 
in the years between the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Synod. 

The committee on ecclesiastical correspond- 
ence reported that they had received commu- 
nications from the Southern General Synod, 
from which it appeared that that body had 
commissioned the Rev. Dr. 8S. A. Repass as a 
delegate with fraternal greetings to the Gen- 
eral Synod, on the condition that any existing 
resolutions of the latter body ‘‘ compromising 
the Christian character of the ministers and 
churches represented by this General Synod 
(South) be rescinded.” Dr. Repass was not 
present at the General Synod, but was await- 
ing its action on the subject. The committee, 
having given the subject careful attention, 
presented the following report upon it: 

The only resolution of any of our General Synods 
known to your committee, which would be affecte 
by the request of the General Synod, South, is found 
on page 81 of minutes of our convention at Lancas- 
ter, in 1862. In the deliberate judgment of your 
committee the lenguage of this resolution does not, 
either by fair or forced interpretation, compromise 
the Christian character of our Southern ministers 
and churches, and, therefore, the way to the com- 
pletion of this friendly relation contemplated by 
the General Synod, South, is rendered not only pos- 
sible but highly desirable. We offer the following: 

Whereas, In the judginent of this General Synod, 
the action of former General Synods was not intend- 
ed to compromise the Christian character of the min- 
isters or churches of the general Church, South, and 
is not so interpreted by us; and 

Whereas, If there be anything found therein that 
ean rightfully be so construed (i. é., as compromis- 
ing, ete.), we hereby place upon record the belief 
that such is not the sentiment of the body: therefore, 

Resolved, That the duly commissioned delegate 
from the General Synod, South, be officially informed 
of the action, and be cordially invited to consum- 
mate the object of his appointment, by presenting 
his credentials in person. 

Resolved, That the officers of this General Synod 
be and they are hereby authorized to appoint a del- 
egate to return our most cordial fraternal greetings 
to the Southern General Synod, should the way for 
such appointment be opened by the acceptation of 
this overture. 


At the last meetings of the Hartwick and 
Franckean Synods, New York, both of which 
are connected with the General Synod, com- 
mnittees were appointed by each body to pre- 
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pare a plan for the union of the two synods, 
The committees met at West Sand Lake, N. Y., 
October 30th, and adopted a plan for union to 
be submitted to the ensuing meetings of the 
two synods for their approval. The name of 
the Hartwick and Franckean Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of the State of New York was 
selected as the designation of the new synod. 
The 11th Convention of the General Conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church was 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., beginning October 
10th. The Rev. Charles P. Krauth, D. D., was 
chosen president. The Treasurer of the For- 
eign Mission Fund reported that he had a bal- 
ance in hand of $1,529.73. The committee 
had sent out $4,000 to India during the past 
year, a sum which was declared sufficient to 
meet the deficiency in the previous year’s ac- 
counts, and the current expenses of the year. 
The sum of $1,000 would be sent in advance 
to meet the current expenses of the first quar- 
ter of the next year. The reports of the New 
York Immigrant Mission and of the Emigrant 
House Association of New York stated that a 
debt of $19,000 still rested on the Emigrants’ 
House, the payment of which was very desira- 
ble, as the saving in interest effected thereby 
would enable many poor immigrants to con- 
tinue their journey to the Western States and 
Territories. The whole amount received from 
October 1, 1876, to October 1, 1877, was, 
for the Emigrants’ House $4,434.55, and for 
the Immigrant Mission $691.74. The whole 


- amount paid out amounted to $4,393.19, leav- 


ing a small balance in the hands of the Treas- 
urer of the Emigrants’ House, while the treas- 
ury of the Immigrant Mission was exhausted. 
The Treasurer of the Board of Home Missions 
reported that the Board was in debt to the 
amount of $1,425.16. The consideration of the 
proposed constitution for congregations was 
taken up from the point at which the action 
of the Council of 1876 ended. The first sec- 
tion of article 5 was adopted, as follows: 

The deacons are primarily the executive aid of the 
pastors in the work of Christ for and in the congre- 

ation, and may have assigned them any duties in 

eeping with this object, and with the divine and 
unchangeable duties and rights of the people and of 
pastors. They must be regular communicants, of 
good and established se for personal character, 
wisdom, and energy. hey may elect from their 
number a treasurer and secretary, and, if needed, 
assistants to both. 


The sections of the 4th article which had 
been passed over by the previous General Coun- 
cil were adopted. They declare that the per- 
manent and ordinary offices of the congrega- 
tion shall be the pastorate and the diaconate, 
and that every pastor shall be or become a 
member of the synod with which the congre- 
gation is united. The attention of the Coun- 
cil was principally given to the discussion of 
the principles and meaning of the declarations 
on pulpit and altar fellowships adopted by the 
Council which met at Galesburg, Ill., commonly 
called “The Galesburg Rule.” This declaration 


asserted that the rule on those points was that 
Lutheran pulpits were for Lutheran ministers 
and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communi- 
cants only; that such a rule accorded with the 
word of God and the confessions of the Church, 
and that exceptions to it, when they should 
arise, should be regarded as belonging to the 
sphere of privilege, and not of right. The 
Church being divided in opinion as to the scope 
and meaning of the declaration, the Rev. Dr. 
Krauth had been requested by the previous Gen- 
eral Council to prepare a series of views upon 
it, to be laid before the present meeting of the 
Council. The subject was also brought up in 
the shape of an appeal of the New York Ministe- 
rium, supported by the Synod of Michigan and 
other States, against the practice in regard to 
the rule within some synods connected with 
the General Council, “and in particular against 
the special violation of the rule, which took 
place in several cases of pulpit fellowship at 
the last meeting of the Classis of the Reformed 
Church at Reading, Pa., between members of 
the venerable Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
members of the Reformed Classis.”” The Coun- 
cil was requested to declare, in reference to the 
specified instance, whether such practice was 
approved. It adopted, by a vote of 29 to 23, 
the following reply : 

ResolWwed, That while it is the duty of the General 
Council “ to guard the purity of the faith and right 
administration of the sacraments” (and while it is 
in accordance with its confessional principles, laid 
down in the Galesburg Declaration, todisapprove and 
repudiate all practices ripen: Os the purity of the 
Lutheran Church doctrine and life), nevertheless the 
Council “ cannot pass its judgment upon any partic- 
ular case that may be brought before it unless such 
case is specifically defined in the appeal and clearly 
comes within the compass of the Council’s constitu- 
tion, and that, as the appeal from the Ministerium 
of New York is not so defined, the Council cannot 
pass its judgment upon it in its present shape.” 


The theses submitted by Dr. Krauth in pur- 
suance of the instructions of the preceding 
General Council were 105 in number, and gave 
a minute and complete analysis of ‘‘ The Gales- 
burg Rule” and a discussion of all its bearings. 
The discussion by the Council was opened upon 
the first thesis, which is as follows: 


In the Galesburg Declaration the word “rule ”’ is 
not used in the sense of “ prescriptive regulation,” 
but in the sense of “general principle,’ a principle 
of intrinsic validity and right. The rule is meant to 
assert, not legialsevely, what shall be done, but 
morally what ought to be held as true. It appeals 
to conscience, not to disciplinarian authority. The 
whole affirmation, in common with all that preceded 
it on the same themes, was meant to be educational, 
not coercive, to prepare the mind of the Church for 
right action by the nurture of right convictions. 


It was continued during several days’ sit- 
tings, after which the 2d thesis was taken up, 
and the Council informally laid the subject 
over till the next year. 

The Synodical Conference met at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., July 10th. Sixty-seven delegates were 
present, representing the synods of Missouri, 
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Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Norwegian Synod. Prof. W. F. Lehmann was 
chosen president. The forenoon of each day 
was devoted to the continuance of a discussion 
of a series of theses on ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship, a number of which had been considered 
and adopted at previous meetings of the Con- 
ference. The following three theses were 
adopted : 

11. It is furthermore inconsistent with confession 
when an ecclesiastical body is content to have its 
pastors receive not a regular, but only a temporary 
call from their congregations, or when it even itself 
promotes this disorder by the license system. 

12. It isa crying conflict with the Confession when 
an ecclesiastical body that calls itself Lutheran and 
wants to be such, manifests no earnestness and zeal 
in establishing, so far as lies in its power, orthodox 
congregational schools where these do not exist. 

13. It is also in conflict with the Confession when 
a Lutheran organization does not: exercise care that 
in its congregations only orthodox liturgies, hymn- 
books, catechisms, and books of instruction and edi- 
fication are used, or does not use proper diligence to 

ut away books that contain false doctrine and to 
introduce others that are sound in the faith. 


In addition to these theses, the 9th of anoth- 
er series of theses on parochial boundaries, the 
consideration of which had .been begun four 
years before, was discussed and adopted. Re- 
ports were received of the action of the sev- 
eral synods on a proposition which had been 
submitted the year before, looking to the for- 
mation of synods bounded by State lines, and 
the establishment of a theological seminary. 
The subject had received general attention, 
but further action upon it was not deemed 
necessary. The Conference resolved to begin 
its missionary operations without delay by es- 
tablishing a mission among the colored people 
of the United States. 

Scandinavian Lutheran Churches in the Unit- 
ed States.—The Scandinavian Lutheran church- 
es in the United States comprised, at the be- 
ginning of 1877, eight ecclesiastical bodies, 373 
ministers, 1,071 congregations, and 117,552 
members. The Swedish Augustana Synod, 
with 107 ministers, 246 congregations, and 33,- 
265 communicants, is attached to the Gener- 
al Council ; the Norwegian-Danish Augustana 
Synod, with 13 ministers, 53 congregations, and 
7,000 members, sends delegates to the General 
Council, but has no organic union with it; 
the Norwegian Synod, with 117 ministers, 449 
congregations, and 53,800 members, is attached 
to the Synodical Conference; the Swedish Ans- 
gari Synod, with 14 ministers, 10 congrega- 
tions, and 850 members, is connected with the 
General Synod; and Hauge’s Norwegian Syn- 
od, the Conference of the Norwegian-Danish 
Lutheran Church in North America, the Swed- 
-ish Evangelical Lutheran Mission Synod, and 
the Danish Lutheran Church in America, num- 
bering together 122 ministers, 313 congrega- 
tions and 29,631 ‘Srey outa oe an ade 
pendent position. Of the 13 ministers com- 
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prising the Norwegian-Danish Augustana Syn- 
od, four were at the beginning of 1877 labor- 
ing in Dakota Territory, whither many of the 
younger members of the older congregations 
in Illinois and Wisconsin had emigrated. The 
Church was reported to be growing fast in this 
part of the Territory of the Synod, and a larger 
number of ministers was called for. The Synod 
had an academy at Marshall, Wis., which had 
recently been reopened, and was giving instruc- 
tion to a class of “‘some seven or more ” young 
men in theology. The Swedish Augustana 
Synod, at its meeting held at Burlington, Io., 
June 21st, received 18 new congregations into 
its connection. A report was read from the 
Rev. J. Teleen, the missionary to the American 
Indians, giving information in regard to the 
mission which the Synod had undertaken the 
year before among these people, to the effect 
that he had examined the opportunities offered, 
but had not yet established a mission; after 
which the Synod resolved to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a regular Indian agency, or, if an 
agency cannot be obtained in a short time, for 
a station near Fort Sill, and to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to take charge of its applica- 
tion. It also resolved that Indian youths be 
received and educated at its Augustana Col- 
lege, and that the means for carrying out this 
purpose be collected through the Sunday- 
schools. A set of theses were adopted on the 
subject of divorce, based upon the affirmation 
of the principle that the only ground for a 
scripturally legal divorce is adultery. 

A Free Diet of the Lutheran Church, “ to dis- 
cuss living subjects of general worth and im- 
portance to all Lutherans,” was held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., December 27th and 28th. The 
programme of the proceedings was privately 
arranged before the calling of the Diet, and 
provided for the reading of essays on topics of 
interest to the Church, by members of several 
of the bodies into which the Church is divided, 
and for free discussions of the subject of each 
essay after its presentation. No subjects were 
permitted to be discussed other than those of 
the essays, and no vote was taken on. any of 
the subjects considered. The Diet was under- 
stood to be without official or representative 
character, and to be designed simply to give 
to members of the different Lutheran bodies 
an opportunity. of exchanging views. Besides 
the historical and doctrinal papers and discus- 
sions, the subjects presented which were of 
the most general interest were, ‘The Relations 
of the Lutheran Church to the Bodies around 
us,” by the Rev. Prof. 0. P. Krauth, D. D.; 
“The Four General Bodies of the Lutheran 
Church in. the United States: wherein they 
agree, and wherein they might harmoniously 
céoperate,” by the Rev. J. A. Brown, D. D.; 
and “ Education in the Lutheran Church in the 
United States,” by Prof. Valentine, of Penn: 
sylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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MAINE. The public debt of the State of 
Maine on the 1st of January, 1878, was $5,873,- 
900, having been reduced $46,500 during the 
year preceding. The sinking-fund amounted 
to $911,436.04, having been increased $120,- 
142.23. This made the net indebtedness $4,- 
962,464. Of this, $25,000 falls due March 1, 
1878, after which no bonds mature until August 
15, 1880. The receipts of the Treasury for the 
year were $1,207,738.27, and there'was a balance 
on hand at the beginning of $394,422.27, mak- 
ing the total resources $1,602,160.54. The ex- 
penditures for the year amounted to $1,371,- 
627.64, leaying cash on hand, December 8ist, 
$230,532.90. The sources of revenue were as 
follows: 


taba rtaxned rss. xis Ves des csaanesenss $871,878 49 
County, tages cs cacsencastasexcceasnns 9,182 61 
Tax on savings-banks................. 246,106 44 
OMTUMPORIE Oi. be cletc cee c'ss 098 
Tax on insurance companies...,.. 18,339 89 
TARO SRONG. Sr s' on eons Ca cele see eile 16,691 48 
Miscellaneous sources...............- 490 


The State tax is 8 mills on the dollar, a de- 
crease from 52 mills in five years. An increase 
is regarded as necessary, as the receipts are 
falling below. the expenses. The total re- 
sources for 1878, including the balance on 
hand, are estimated at $1,241,556.28, or $180,- 
- 071.41 less than the expenditures of 1877. 

The number of savings-banks in the State 
is 64, but 4 of these, the Winthrop, Solon, 


Bucksport, and Lewiston, have passed into 
the hands of receivers, paying respectively 
40, 85, 40, and 50 cents on the dollar. Of the 
remaining 60, 6 have paid no dividends during 
the year. The aggregate of deposits, on the 
5th of November, was $25,092,872.65, a de- 
crease for the year of $1,633,298.07. This de- 
crease was doubtless due in part to the new 
law which prohibits the payment of dividends 
on more than $2,000 in the name of a single 
depositor, and limits the dividends on all de- 
posits to 24 per cent. semi-annually. There 
was a noticeable increase in the amount of 
United States bonds and bank-stocks held by 
the banks, and a considerable decrease in rail- 
road securities and loans on real estate. 

During the year ending November 30th the 
land agent conveyed 20,300.66 acres of State 
lands, contracted 11,970.41 acres to settlers, 
and sold 77 islands belonging to the State. The 
number of acres under contract to settlers at 
the end of the year was 112,805.04. There 
remain unsold 19,567.39 acres of lands for set- 
tlement. The agent paid into the Treasury 
during the year $8,000.52 on account of the 
permanent school-fund, $6,800.46 on general _ 
i va and $503.76 on account of reserved 
ands. 

The following statement shows the changes 
in school statistics for the ten years ending 
with 1876: 


STATISTICS, 1876. 1866. Increase, 

Number of children between four and twenty-one yoars..........2-+seeeeees 218,490 212,834 5,656 
Number registered in summer schools.... ......+.eseeceeeceesececcsseenes 126,482 114,828 11,659 
Average attendance in summer SChOOI8............2+seeseeeeecencccecececes 99,106 88,748 10,363 
Number registered in winter schools........ .cccseccececcscccceeceuccecees 129,903 128,756 6,147 
Average attendance in winter schools ........s0cscceeecececccceccceceeuces 105,976 97,827 8,149 
Vora SONS OLACHOOIS £07. YORE, «6. 2000srrsccsovnebeccuctececccveccsicces 21 w., 2 d. 18 w. bt d. 2 w., 3d. 
PA RMNT MONGOMMUBIIOR oo ocr trick ceed ordacdedesps cksgapesrevecnciecte 8,972 Ta 201 
MEME MORO AUIUBES 5555.6 5050400109 dco do's cade une penkincce theneenbes ts 4,261 8,727 534 
Number of male teachers employed in SUMMEF,........2224eeeceeeeese eeee 209. 78 131 
PRION EAR WIDCOES yo 5 veces bo 260609018 50 bbe nocpecetesediton rier suet 2,151 1,786 865 
Number of female teachers employed in summer,.........seeeeseeeeeeeeees 4,284 8,721 563 
EMMI IC WINCOT, «3 cs.u 0 seis te sip copevnsvenpenduaesssdoonteaoake 2,851 2,084 81T 
Wages of male teachers per month, excluding board............-s++seseeeee $35 45 $28 20 $7 25 
Wages of female teachers per week, excluding board..........00..eseeeeeees $4 26 54 $1 72 
t of school-money raised by ee ee ey re Le 882,285 477,182 405,158 
a g repeat rated pgs The Aa Maier t ries or bx ep Ma tors anes Tie 

neome of same ion ublic schools........+++++- Dulabiadivies¥ seiko oe 

Bank-tax spportioned to public Tehools 20 5p sis = opp psngas tially BBs chs eg oobel » 188,965 7,626 126,389 


The State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts had 118 students at the end of 
the year. 


The number of inmates in the Industrial 


School for Girls, at Hallowell, on the 5th of 
December, was 33. The whole number re- 
ceived since it opened in January, 1875, is 71, 
of whom 88 have been sent to homes, and 16 
indentured. The Reform School for Boys con- 
tains 147 inmates. The annual appropriation 
for its support is $15,000, There were 207 
convicts. in the State-prison on the 30th of 
November, An extension containing 62 cells 


has been built, and the institution has now a 
capacity for 250 inmates, The sales of car- 
iages during the year amounted to $47,700, 
and the sales of harness to $11,000, but the 
income from all sources fell $9,810 short of 
the expenses. There was also a deficiency on 
account of the extension and repairs, amount- 
ing to $4,400. ; ; 

The average number of patients in the In- 
sane Asylum during the year was 411, or more 
than double the number 20 years ago, prea 
the population of the State has not materially 
changed in that time. Improvements have 
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been made in the institution in the last two 
years, at a cost of $22,620.23, which has been 
paid from its income. The price of board has 
been reduced from $4 to $3.75 a week. There 
is a large farm connected with the hospital, 
which is profitably cultivated. 

The annual session of the Legislature began 
on the 3d of January, and came to a close on 
the 9thof February. There were 27 Repub- 
licans and 4 Democrats in the Senate, 97 Re- 
publicans, 52 Democrats, 1 ‘‘Greenbacker,” 
and 1 Independent in the House, making the 
Republican majority 23 in the Senate, 43 in the 
House, and 66 on a joint ballot. There were 
157 acts and 89 resolves passed. Two amend- 
ments to the constitution of the State were 
prepared, to be submitted to a vote of the 
people at the regular election in September. 
They were the following: 

Exxcrors.—No person shall vote at any election 
in this State, unless he has paid a poll-tax within 
two years preceding the election in which he pro- 
poses to vote, provided said tax has been legally 
assessed upon him. 

Monicrpat InpEBTEDNEss. —No city or town shall 
hereafter create any debt or liability, which singly, 
or in the aggregate with previous debts or liabilities, 
shall exceed five per centum of the last regular valu- 
ation of said city or town; provided, however, that 
the adoption of this article shall not be construed as 
applying to any fund received in trust by said city 
or town, nor to any loan for the purpose of renewing 
. existing loans, or for war, or to temporary loans to 
be paid out of money raised by taxation during the 
year in which they are made. 


Among the acts of the session, those worthy 
of mention were: one revising and consoli- 
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dating all the laws relating to savings-banks ; 
one providing for the organization and man- 
agement of loan and building associations; one 
to prevent incompetent persons from conduct- 
ing the business of apothecaries; one against 
pool-seliing and lotteries; one to encourage 
the manufacture of beet-sugar, and one increas- 
ing the annual appropriation for the normal 
schools to $15,000. The savings-bank act 
provides for a bank examiner, and carefully 
guards the interests of depositors, by restrict- 
ing investments and exacting rigid accounta- 
bility on the part of officers and trustees. The 
act in relation to loan and building associa- 
tions limits the capital stock of each to 3,500 
shares, and the amount to be loaned on each 
share to $200. Each shareholder is required 
to pay one dollar per month until the value of 
the whole fund shall be sufficient to divide 
$200 to each share, and loans are made accord- 
ing to the premiums offered therefor by any 
shareholder, and as security he must assign to 
the association one share of stock for every 
$200 borrowed. The act to prevent incom- 
petent persons from conducting the business 
of apothecaries provides for three Commis- 
sioners of Pharmacy to issue certificates of 
competency, after making examination of ap- 
plicants therefor. No one is permitted to en- 
gage in the business without such certificate, 
and a fine of $50 is provided for violations of 
the law. The act to encourage the introduc- 
tion of the manufacture of beet-sugar author- 
izes the Governor and Council to pay a bounty 
not exceeding one cent per pound on all beet- 
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sugar manufactured in the State, from beets 
raised in the State, but the-amount to be paid 
in any one year is limited to $7,000. Rock- 
land was incorporated as a city and the name 
of the town of Lyndon was changed to Caribou 
during the session. 


The action brought against the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, for the recovery of 
taxes assessed in 1875, resulted in a decision 
in favor of the State, but an appeal has been 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Other suits for arrearage of taxes 
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have been brought against the Atlantic & St. 
Lawrence and the Dexter & Newport Rail- 
road Companies. There were three trials for 
murder in the State during the year. Ianthe 
Morgan and Mrs. Sophronia J. Libby, her sis- 
ter, were found guilty of murder in the first 
degree, for taking the life of an infant child of 
the former, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. Isaac N. Cox, fourteen years of age, was 
convicted of manslaughter for killing his father, 
and sentenced to six years in the State prison. 
Edward M. Smith was found guilty of murder 
in the first degree, for killing Melisse T, Thayer, 
of Bucksport,’in October, 1876. A motion in 
arrest of judgment in this last case was pend- 
ing at the endof the year. In speaking of the 
relation of these cases to the abolition of the 
death penalty, the Governor expresses anew 
his “ firm belief in its humanity and wisdom.” 

The volunteer militia of the State consists of 
one regiment and three unattached companies 
of infantry, and a battalion of light artillery. 
The Richards Light Infantry of Gardiner was 
added during the year. There is a cadet or- 
ganization in the Colleges and High Schools, 
and several companies joined in the summer 
encampment at Augusta. 

The marble statue of General William King, 
the first Governor of Maine, to be presented 
to the Government of the United States, and 
placed in the Statuary Hall at the National 
Capitol, has been completed by the artist, 
Franklin Simmons, at a cost of $8,000. It 
was presented in January, 1878. 

A Temperance Convention was held at Au- 
gusta on the 23d of January and two following 
days. Among the resolutions adopted were 
these: 

Resolved, That the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
eating liquor is a tremendous mischief in every com- 
munity where it is tolerated. It is at war with every 
legitimate industry, eating out and wasting the 
wages and earnings of the people, and the wealtn 
and resources of the State. It injures and ruins the 
health and.destroys the lives of the people ; and its 
sole effect is to spread poverty, pauperism, insanity, 
degradation and crime, broadcast in society. Its in- 
fluence is to drive out from the/community every- 
thing that is good, and to substitute for it every- 
thing that is bad. It spreads aninexpressible miser 
and wretchedness among hundreds of homes whic 
would be prosperous and happy but for the malign 
influence of this active agent of evil. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of orery good citizen 
to yield obedience to the laws of the land—because 
that is necessary to the preservation of good order 
and peace insociety. And that it is also the duty of 
Government to prohibit and suppress everything 
that is inconsistent with the welfare and happiness 
of the people. 

Resolved, That more than any other evil—more 
than all other evils—the liquor traffic inflicts misery 
and mischief upon society; more than any other 
crime and more than all others, it deserves the rep- 
robution of all good men and the punishment of 
law, because it is truly “‘The gigantic crime of 
crimes.”” And we respectfully and urgently call 
upon the Legislature for such further enactment as 
will effeetually crush the crime. 

The State Convention of the Republican 
party was held at Augusta on the 9th of Au- 
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gust. The following platform was reported by 
the Committee on Resolutions, of which Sena- 
tor Blaine was a member: 


The Republicans of' Maine, assembled in State 
Convention this 9th day of August, 1877, make the 
following declaration of their political aims and 
principles: 

1. The United States constitute a nation and nota 
mere confederacy. The successful issue of the Revo- 
sar yh war founded the nation; the successful is- 
sue of the war for the suppression of the Kebellion 
preserved it. The union of the States as one nation 
must be maintained for all time, aguinst all foes, at 
any cost. 

2. Citizenship is national. Its allegiance and ob- 
ligations are national. The property of the citizen 
is taxed for the support of the National Government ; 
his services are demanded, and if need be his person 
wounded and maimed and his life sacrificed in its 
defense. In return it is the most solemn, moment- 
ous and imperative duty of the National Govern- 
ment, by the extremest exercise of every constitu- 
tional power, to extend protection to every citizen, 
native and naturalized, white and colored, whether 
menaced by tyranny abroad or by political persecu- 
tion now shielded under the heresy of States’ Rights 
at home. 

8. Local self-government in all matters that are 
local must be strictly adhered to. In no community 
in the world has this been more completely attained 
than in the town governments common to the New 
England States, and the experience of wellnigh a 
century has taught every loyal and liberty-loving 
citizen that there never can be a conflict between the 
legitimate powers of the nation and the legitimate 
powers of each State. 

4, The most kindly and fraternal relations should 
be cultivated between all sections of our common 
country, and peace, good-will, sa and harmony 
have always been most cordially desired and labored 
for by the Republicans of Maine. They believe 
these great ends can be secured only by the freest 
exercise of political opinion, and the most unre- 
strained liberty of party organization. They, view 
therefore, with solicitude and alarm, the complete 
consolidation of all political power in the sixteen 
Southern States in the hands of those who precipi- 
tated the rebellion, while white Union men are per- 
secuted into silence or banishment, and the entire 
colored race so practically disfranchised by force and 
fear that, in Eoogresdonat districts where they 
have more than two-thirds of the voters, they are 
unable to elect one of their own race, or a white 
man insymputhy with their interests. The thirty- 
five representatives in Congress and the thirty-five 
electoral votes apportioned to the Southern States 
by reason of their colored population are thus 
wrested to the sole aggrandizement of Confederate 
power in the National Government, and the late 
rebel soldier in Georgia and South Carolina, in Mis- 
sissippi and in Louisiana, is thus enabled to exert in 
the administration of Government more than double 
the political power of the Union soldier in any 
Northern State. 

5. The action of the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives in refusing appropriations for the army, 
except upon conditions that deprived the com- 
mander-in-chief of the discretion vested in him by 
the Constitution, was wholly unjustifiable, danger- 
ous, and revolutionary. And it is a striking com- 
mentary on this evil and perilous course that two of 
the States, whose entire representation in Congress 
aided in defeating the army bill, have been since 
compelled under the pressure and violence of mob- 
law to call on the National Government for such aid 
as only the army can render. 

6. The Republicans of Maine are now and always 
have been in favor of every wise and salutary mea- 
sure tending to the purification, integrity, and in- 
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dependence of the civil service; and to-day, with 
especial congratulation, they recall the fact that, 
during the sixteen years the Republican party has 
been in power, every appointee of the National Gov- 
ernment in Maine has done his duty, and that during 
the whole period no officer has been guilty of mis- 
conduct, nor has a single cent of the public money 
been spel or in any way wrongfully appro- 
riated. 

7. The great industrial interests of the country, in 
agriculture, in manufactures, in mines, and in com- 
merce, are entitled to encouraging legislation, with 
such incidental protection and development as wise 
_ systems of revenue may rightfully and properly 
afford. 

8. A sound curreney—based on coin and redeem- 
able in coin—is essential to the prosperity of the 
people. Its attainment would impart confidence to 
capital, secure remunerative employment to labor, 
decrease the expenses of living, remove stagnation 
from trade, and eee promote the development of 
commerce in which Maine is so deeply interested. 
We therefore demand that in the resumption of spe- 
cie payment the promise of the National Govern- 
ment be kept in an honest, straightforward manner, 
and that no backward or sideway step be taken. 

9. The Navigation Laws which were enacted in the 
infancy of the Republic have proved their wisdom by 
long and varied experience. They embody the ma- 
tured judgment of three generations of commercial 
men.. Any radical change in these laws, especially 
in regard to the registry and enrollment of shipping. 
would be detrimental to the highest interests of 
American commerce, and a damaging blow to the 
naval independence of our country. 

10, The States of South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana were fairly and legally carried by the Re- 
pebliesns at the November election of 1876, for the 

tate and National tickets, and the undoubted right 
of President Hayes and Vice-President Wheeler to 
the electoral votes of those States was affirmed by 
the highest and most impartial tribunal that could 
be organized under the authority of the National 
Government—a tribunal to which the Democrats in 
both branches of Congress gave their deliberate as- 
sent. For the Democratic party now to raise the cry 
of fraud.is both unmanly and dishonest—and if 
persisted in must be accepted as an indication that 
that party in its mad desire for power is willing to 
incur all the hazards of anarchy and revolution. 

11. That we are opposed to any further land grants 
or subsidies for railroads by the general Govern- 
ment. 

Touching matters relating especially to our own 
State, this Convertion declares: 

1. That economy, integrity, and fidelity preémi- 
nently distinguish all branches of the public service 
in Maine, of which the strongest proof is the steady 
reduction of taxation, even under the pressure of 
burdens inherited from the war for the Union. And, 
in the wide-spread depression of business and finan- 
cial interests not only in the United States but 
throughout Europe, itis matter of sincere thankful- 
ness that the people of Maine have retained as great 
a degree of comfort and prosperity as any community 
on the continent. 

2. Taxation to be just must be equal and impar- 
tial. Our Legislature is renewedly urged to ascer- 
tain whether all forms of individual and corporate 
property within the State are now bearing their 
equitable share of the public burdens. 

8. Our system of non-sectarian public education 
must be continued, developed and improved so that 
every child in the State may have, at the public ex- 
pense, all the culture needed orable advance- 
ment and success in life. 

4. Temperance among the people may be greatly 
promoted by wise prohibitory legislation; and it is 
a source of congratulation that the principle of pro- 
hibition, slways upheld by the Republicans of Maine, 


is now concurred in by so large a majority of the 
people that it is no longer a party question, the De- 
mocrats for several years Having declined to contest 
it or dispute it. 

5. With entire unanimity and with the most 
cordial indorsement, this Convention presents Sel- 
den Connor as a candidate for Governor. A pure 
and upright man, a gallant and suffering soldier, 
a faithful and honorable Executive, he combines in 
his person and in his history all the characteristics 
which commend him to the confidence and regard of 
the people of Maine. 


The following resolution was presented by 
ex-Governor Chamberlain, now President of 
Bowdoin College, and advocated in a vigorous 
speech : 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our unshaken confi- 
dence in the inte rity, patriotism and statesmanship 
of Rutherford B. Hayes; and we cordially approve 
his efforts to carry out in good faith the principles 
avowed by the Cincinnati Convention. 


Mr. ©. A. Boutelle, of Bangor, offered the 
following as a substitute, and supported it by 
some spirited remarks: 


Resolved, That this Convention declares its belief 
that Governor Packard of Louisiana and Governor 


Chamberlain of South Carolina were elected to their * 


respective: offices by the same votes that elected 
Rutherford B. Hayes President of the United States, 
and that both Governors were clearly entitled to 
recognition by the General Government; and that 
the failure to recognize them placed the National 
Government in the humiliating attitude of surren- 
dering to rebels, threatening with arms in their hands 
to resist its legitimate authority. 


After a conciliatory address by Mr. Blaine, 
both were laid on the table, and the platform 
adopted as reported by the Committee. Gov- 
ernor Selden Connor was unanimously renomi- 
nated by acclamation. 

The Democratic Convention was held at 
Portland, on the 14th of August. -Joseph H. 
Williams was nominated for Governor on the 
third ballot. The foilowing platform was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Maine, in Con- 

vention assembled, hereby affirm and adopt the 
latform and principles adopted by the National 

Doncarcn Convention at St. Louis, in June, 1876. 

Resolved, The reversal of the verdict of the Amer- 
ican people as expressed at the ballot-box in 
November last electing Samuel J. Tilden President 
of the United States, was the most monstrous politi- 
eal fraud recorded in history. The Democracy sub- 
mitted to it in the interests of peace; it must not 
be repeated, and we call upon Congress to prepare 
and submit for ratification an amendment to the 
Constitution, which will render its repetition im- 
possible, and consign conspirators attempting it to 
condign punishment. 

Resolved, That the restoration to the common 
rights of citizenship of the people of three Southern 
States, long kept subject to military occupation, is a 
just acknowledgment_of the wisdom of Democratic 
principles; that the Democratic party acts upon 
principle, makes no factious opposition, and opposes 
only what is wrong in an A istration in posses- 
sion of the Government. 


Resolutions were offered condemning the 
prohibitory liquor legislation of the last twenty 
years, and demanding legislation that should be 
in accordance with the bill of rights, and best 
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promote the cause of temperance, but they 
were defeated. 

The election took place on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. The whole number of votes cast was 
102,058. Of these, Selden Connor received 
53,585 ; Joseph H. Williams, 42,247; Henry VU. 
Munson, ‘‘ Greenback’ candidate, 5,291; John 
©. Talbot, 736; other candidates, 199. Oon- 
nor’s plurality over Williams was 11,358; ma- 
jority over all, 5,112. The proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution regarding the qualifi- 
cations of electors was defeated, the vote being 
20,530 for and 25,242 against it. The amend- 
ment relating to municipal indebtedness was 
ratified by a vote of 39,300 to 5,882. The 
Governor issued his proclamation on the 20th 
of December, declaring that the latter would 
take effect and become a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the State on the 1st of January, 1878. 

MARYLAND. The total receipts from all 
sources into the State Treasury during the year 
ending September 30, 1877, were $2,109,194, 
which, added to the balance in the Treasury 
September 30, 1876, of $401,434, made a total 
of $2,510,628. The expenditures during the 
same time, including the amounts disbursed 
from the “funds” so called, amounted to $2,- 
179,814, leaving a balance in the Treasury on 
September 30, 1877, of $330,814. The receipts 
and disbursements of the “funds” comprise 
the Sinking Fund and Free-School Funds; tho 
revenues from certain stocks held by the State 
being required by law to be distributed to the 
Free Schools in addition to the amounts they 
annually receive from general taxation. The 
sources from which the general receipts were 
derived are as follows: 


Agricultural college. ............ceeceee 


Baltimore and Ohio dividends.......... 


WARBURAB Es in saposinG sewed goap sess $488,615 57 
RESON caccay alan e oe pelican cotennice tees 1,068,958 

Sale of State stock............ edd iceed 219,815 00 
War claims, United States............. 51,362 

Northern Central annuity .............. 90,000 00 

Susquehanna canal ................-006 80,000 00 

Boake live stocks,e... is. ceecesescodva gt 18,443 00 

Tobacco inspection.............-.. wees 15,740 21 

OM WHLVON Sen cackccenccdaies oe ere 4,055 15 
903 

60,918 T4 

18,689 82 


MINOR OL MOOR saci 5 3c vate accee cece’ i 
RETGUG ON GONG. occ ckt ca sdscecees 17,457 79 
Fines and forfeitures..... 0 ........... 8,223 
CM NOISES 20 iis pcadcas cess tes 5,956 38 
PRNOOL' ON WOUUS 7 ccsccaceretssstases 6,300 
OUD ie See oF ietesdecseed 2,252 65 
BOOM <5 step dnas den senicvecasecuses $2,103,191 70 


The purposes for which the disbursements 
were made were as follows: Agricultural so- 
cieties in counties and State societies, $6,500; 
charitable institutions, $92,474; indigent blind, 
$12,550; public buildings (construction and 
repairs), $67,608; interest on public debt, $645,- 
275; redemption of, $221,176; purchase of, 
- for sinking fund, $33,396; pensions, $34,060 ; 
reformatory institutions, $102,327; special ap- 
ok geen $15,281; survey of Baltimore har- 

or, $5,000; schools, including colleges and 
academies, $647,344; expenses of State Gov- 
ernment, including oyster navy, $296,822; to- 
tal, $2,179,814. From the above it will be seen 
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that, deducting from the total expenditures 
the sums paid for interest on the public debt, 
redemption of the overdue sterling debt, and 
for the support of the public schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges, amounting in the aggregate 
to $1,513,795, there will be left a balance of 
$666,018, of which $369,196 was expended in 
donations, special appropriations, construction 
of public buildings, pensions, charitable and 
reformatory institutions, surveys, etc., and 
$296,822 was used to defray the expenses of 
the State Government. 

The treasury has suffered a severe loss dur- 
ing the last two years by the suspension of 
dividends on the State stock of the Washing- 
ton branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
and also from the failure on the part of that 
company to pay over to the State one fifth of 
the gross receipts derived from passengers by 
that route, in accordance with the terms of the 
contract with the State. The change made by 
the act of 1876, chapter 248, by which the li- 
cense to foreign insurance companies was re- 
duced to $100, has produced a loss to the State 
of about $40,000 a year. The Tidewater & 
Susquehanna Canal Company has, for the last 
year, failed to pay the interest on the mort- 
gage due to the State, so that the loss to the 
treasury from the above-mentioned sources 
may be stated as follows: on State Stock of 
Washington Branch, two years, $110,000; from 
reduction of insurance licenses, two years, $80,- 
000; Susquehanna & Tidewater Canal, one 
year, $60,000; total, $250,000. The funded debt 
of the State, September 30, 1877, was $10,758,- 
078. After deducting $4,362,355, the value of 
stocks and bonds held by the State, on which 
interest is paid, and which are considered pro- 
ductive assets, there is left a net debt, on which 
interest must be provided, of $6,396,323. It 
must be noted that among the assets claimed 
to be productive are included stock of the 
tio ipa Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad and the mortgage of the Tidewater 
& Susquehanna Oanal. As an offset to the 
funded debt given above, the State holds un- 
productive assets estimated at $20,000,000. 

The total valuation of the property of the 
State under the new assessment, authorized by 
the law of 1876, is as follows: assessed value, 
$478,468,028; aggregate value, $547,044,270. 

The assessed value is the value of the prop- 
erty subject to a State tax; the aggregate val- 
ue includes railroad property. The value of 
railroad property, as assessed under the act of 
1876, is $25,532,650. The assessed value of 
property in 1867 was $492,658,472, and the 
aggregate value, $523,809,534. During ten 
years there has been an increase of $25,532,- 
650 in the aggregate value. 

A large amount of property, corporate and 
individual, real and personal, has for years es- 
caped taxation in Maryland from legal exem 
tion or otherwise. The principle sought to 
established by the law of 1876 was, todo away 
with every exemption on which it could oper 
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ate and thus recognise in its broadest sense the 
doctrine of the bill of rights, which declares 
that ‘‘every person holding property in this 
State ought to contribute his proportion of 
public taxes for the support of the Government 
according to his actual worth in real or per- 
sonal property.” The exemption of mort- 
gages from taxation is supposed, by many, to 
have had a bad effect and to have thrown great 
burdens upon real estate. For purposes of edu- 
cation, Maryland spends more than $1,500,000 
a year, about one half of which is contributed 
by the State Treasury from direct taxation, 
and the rest is levied by the counties and the 
City of Baltimore upon the taxable basis with- 
in their limits. Of this large sum, the whole 
amount apportioned to the counties is intrust- 
ed to the Boards of County School Commis- 
sioners, who are required to publish annually a 
statement of their receipts and disbursements, 
and to forward a copy of the report to the 
State Board of Education. The condition of 
the public schools for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1877, is shown in the following state- 
ment, which does not include tliose in the city 
of Baltimore: 


Number of schools.............2+ 1,827 
Increase over last year.......... 74 

Total number of scholars enrolled 
during the year....:........... 104,46 
NNICPORBO <0 cle cs oie cs sieee ceed 2,280 

Highest number enrolled in one 
WT CL ccck cces ite nt eee 86,440 
MNGTORSG ac 6 foci aio brc Seine se eebh 1,810 

Average daily attendance.......... 47,804 
TUCICGSO <5 25 ores ap ah ene handed 817 

Number of teachers employed..... 2,142 
FUNCYOARG Sy aves Zee vod sh Beets 23 

Numer of men teachers........... 1,130 

Number of women teachers........ 1,012 


Total receipts from all sources, in- 
cluding ces on hand at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, 1877. 


TNOTOARG ; 36:25)5 3 eehig es Sass bee’ $7,425 18 
Total expenditures... .... 
Balance on hand at close of fiscal 


$1,011,579 87 


$1,011,579 87 
Decrease in expenditures as com- 

pared with last year...........00. $17,187 87 

This is the 10th year of the present system 
under the Constitution of 1867. The progress 
made during this period is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


1867. 187%. 
CULE ie A ee 1,205 1,827 
TMD ES nas cScnclecé ek oer 1,282 2,142 
UII ie S55 S's Sone cies acres 71,060 104,462 
Teachers’ salaries ........ ...... 857 $609,734 
posers repairing, and furnishing 
school-houses.................+ $40,973 $106,451 


During the year Dr. C. W. Chancellor, See- 
retary of the State Board of Health, pursuant 
to instructions received from Governor Car- 
roll, made an, extended inspection of the pris- 
ons, almshouses, and reformatories of the State. 
His elaborate report has attracted wide atten- 
tion. The report gives details of the shocking 
condition in which many of the public institu- 
tions were found. It says: 
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In most of these places cleanliness is an unknown 
luxury ; all is filth and misery and the most degra- 
ding unrelieved suffering. The inmates, sane and 
insane, were found in many instances huddled to- 

ether, without discrimination of age, sex, or con- 

ition, commingling in unrestrained licentiousness 
and with results shocking to all sense of decency and 
humanity. 

The statistics accompanying the report show 
that there are in the almshouses and jails of 
the State more than 500 insane and idiotic 
persons for whom there exists no proper pro- 
vision. ‘It is impossible,” says Dr. Chancel- 
lor, ‘to imagine anything worse than the bru- 
tal degradation and cruelty to which the insane 
are subjected in some of the county alms- 
houses.” For this he does not reflect special- 
ly upon the “ keepers,” but attributes the fault 
generally to the system of which they are 
the agents, and urges as one of the features 
of a necessary change that every inmate of 
the establishment, capable of physical exertion, 
should be set to work as a means of inducing 
health and morality. For this purpose he re- 
commends the establishment by counties of 
union almshouses which should also be work- 
houses. In 1870 the population of the State 
was 780,894. The number of insane was 733, 
and of idiotic 362; total 1,095. On May 1, 
1877, the total number of insane was 1,051, of 
whom 752 were paupers. Dr. Chancellor con- 
demns strongly the custom of placing children 
in almshouses and prisons in company with 
old criminals, and suggests the establishment 
of district ‘asylum schools ” for the mainten- 
ance and education of pauper-children. Con- 
siderable space in the report is devoted to a 
discussion of the “tramp,” who is character- 
ized as a great and growing evil. The most 
stringent and severe measures, such as those 
in force among the ancients, are recommended 
as the best means of ridding society of these 
‘‘ willful paupers.” At the Frederick County 
almshouses 8,000 of these vagrants were fed 
and lodged between October 1, 1876, and 
March 1, 1877. 

The report says that there is probably no 
institution in the State so faulty in construc- 
tion and so poorly adapted to the purposes 
for which it is used as the House of Refuge, 
its whole surroundings being gloomy and pris- 
on-like. The discipline of the House is, how- 
ever, excellent, and the place is kept clean and 
in good order. The State Penitentiary is de- 
scribed as a model of its kind, but its removal 
from the city (Baltimore) is recommended, the 
House of Refuge being suggested as a suitable 
situation, with such additions to the present 
buildings as may be necessary. The condition 
of affairs exposed by Dr. Chancellor was 
brought to the attention of the Legislature of 
1878 by Governor Carroll, who remarked that 
twenty-five years ago the almshouses and pris- 
ons of the counties of New York were in a 
similar condition. Those evils have been re- 
moved by the active interest of persons in the 
various counties who have formed volunteer 
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societies to visit and inspect the condition of 
the suffering poor. The presidents of these 
organizations, composed of both men and wom- 
en, hold a commission from the Governor, 
and, while they are not authorized to interfere 
in any way with the management of the alms- 
houses, are required to visit them regularly, 
and report to the county authorities any ill- 
treatment or neglect that may come under 
their observation, and annvally to make a re- 
port which is published with that of the State 
Board of Charities. 

If any such organizations could be formed 
throughout Maryland, and be authorized to 
report to “the State Board of Health,” it can- 
not be doubted that the existing abuses would 
soon give place to effective management. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, BALTIMORE. 


The political canvass of the year created no 
little excitement, and long before the conven- 
tions were held general interest was aroused 
as to the position the respective parties would 
take relative to the exciting events following 
the presidential election of 1876 and the ad- 
ministration of President Hayes. The Repub- 
lican convention met in Baltimore, September 
20th, nominated Dr. Gabriel E. Porter for 
State Controller, and passed the following reso- 
lutions: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
possesses our entire confidence as a public officer, 
and commands our fullest respect for his high per- 
sonal character. His patriotism was demonstrated 
by a four-years’ service in the Army of the Union, 
and is still attested by the scars of honorable wounds. 
His probity and purity of character were proven by 
his blameless conduct and successful administration 
during three terms of office as Governor of Ohio. In 
determining upon a policy toward the people of the 
South, which imposes upon their leaders and public 
men the responsibility of establishing peaceable re- 

ions among all classes in every community, of 
building up strong and beneficent governments for 
the several States, under which justice may be im- 

artially dispensed and freedom be universally en- 
seen and of selecting for all public p!aces capable 
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and right-minded public servants, the President has 
evinced a praiseworthy desire to put an end to the 
sad antagonisms of civil strife, with all their attend- 
ant evils and disasters. The step taken by him 
was a patriotic endeavor to carry out in good faith 
the pledges of the Republican platform of 1876, and 
the explicit promises of his letter of acceptance. 
We, therefore, believe it to be due to the President, 
as well as to the Republican party, to declare that 
he has our cordial ay prereron in his undertaking to 
restore just and salutary governments throughout 
the South, and the kindliest relations among all its 
inhabitants, so that law may be everywhere obeyed, 
life may be everywhere held inviolable, and genuine 
liberty be made the actual possession of the least 
and lowliest of the American people. 

Resolved, That we recognize, in the steady dimi- 
nution of the premium on gold and the correlative 
appreciation of national currency, the wisdom and 
courage of the Republican party in opposing all forms 
of inflation and repudiation, and that the statesman- 
ship which was based on honesty and a deference 
to economic laws is surely but gradually bringing 
about the resumption of specie payments. We are, 
therefore, unwil ing to unite with demagogues in 
favoring the repeal of the resumption act of 1875, 
feeling assured by the restoration of prosperity to 
the country through a revival of our commerce, man- 
ufactures and agriculture, of which numerous and 
healthy signs are already visible, that before Janu- 
ary 1, 1879, the resumption of specie payments will 
be deemed by all honorable and sensible men as ab- 
solutely necessary to the stability of our trade and 
the due development of all our industries. The 
efforts of the Democratic party to impugn the title 
of Rutherford B. Hayes as President of the United 
States is only equale by their audacity in claiming 
that John Lee Varroll is the legally elected Governor 
of Maryland; and while the title of the former was 
confirmed bya hightribunal, composedof Republicans 
and Democrats, and created by Democratic votes 
the title of the latter has never been acknowledged 
by any respectable majority of the people in the 
State, and was only acquiesced in because there was 
no tribunal in the State that was willing to decide 
upon the proofs of fraud and violence through which 
he only became a governor. We denounce as shame- 
ful the conduct of the Democratic officials, charged 
under their solemn oaths faithfully and honestly to 
administer the election laws. 

1. In permitting fictitious names to be placed on 
the registration lists. 

2. In not striking from the lists the names of 
hundreds of dead men, whose names are annually 
voted upon by repeaters. 

8. In omitting from the lists hundreds of col- 
ored and white Republicans, who are thus disfran- 
chised. 

4, In appointing partisan judges of election, who 
either wink at fraud, or are in direct complicity 
with hired repeaters. In contrast to this shameless 
conduct of the Democrats, we call attention to the 
Republican counties of the State, forthe fairness with 
si tc judyes are appointed, the elections conducted, 
and the election laws enforced, and we appeal to the 
honest element of the Democratic party to insist that 
the members of the next Legislature shall repeal the 
present laws on registration, and enact others pro- 
viding for a new registration throughout the State 
under a registration board in which all parties should 
be equally represented. 

We hold the Democratic party of the State respon- 
sible for the high taxes now imposed upon the peo- 

le. The lavish expenditure of the public prin 
he creation of useless offices in order to maintain 
their organizations, compelled it to pass the law of 
1876 for a reassessment of property. This law in- 
troduced a vast army of officials, who, in order to 
increase the basis of taxation, have over-estimated 
the value of real estate, and have taxed divers spe- 
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cies of personal property heretofore excluded from 
the tax levies. 

We are in favor of a repeal of the laws creating 
the establishment of the so-called oyster navy. This 
establishment gives employment toa number of men 
who are ostensibly engaged in protecting the oyster- 
beds of the State, but who really tatten on the hard 
earnings of a poor and worthy class, who have no 
means of livelihood aside from the catching of oys- 
ters. 

We also favor a modification of the oyster laws, 
so far as they apply to citizens of Maryland, because 
they are oppressive and bear heavily on those who 
are compelled to pay excessive licenses in order to 
maintain a superfluous oyster-police force; and we 
ask for such further legislation as will protect the 
oystermen from the unnecessary seizures and harsh 
treatment. 

We are in favor of a repeal of the inspection laws 
of the State, and affirm that the Stute tobacco ware- 
houses have become nurseries for Democratic re- 
peaters, and the amount annually paid by the grow- 
er and producer is a tax paid to maintain useless 
offices, and retards the free exportation of tobacco. 

We are in favor of increased facilities for educating 
the masses through a uniform system of education. 
We ask that the school-fund forthe several counties 
shall be increased, so that every child in the State 
of the proper age shall receive its benefits. 

We believe it is better and se ys to spend the 
public money in the erection of school-houses, and 
the employment of competent teachers, than in en- 
larging our jails and penitentiaries, and in building 
houses of correction ; and that our next Legislature 
be recommended to so revise the present laws that 
the election of school commissioners in the counties 
be vested in the people. 

We are ope alike to exorbitant tolls on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio canal, and to unjust discrim- 
ination in freights on the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road. We hold that our great works of internal im- 
provement, whether canal or railroad, were built for 
the benefit of the people, and that freights and 
tolls should be so regulated as not to discriminate 
against local traffic, or for or against special private 
interests. 

We are in favor of obeying all laws, and of sup- 
pressing, by force if need be, all lawlessness; that 
the laws made by the representatives of all classes 
ought to be observed by all; that we hold in equal 
respect the rights of capital to control its investments 
and of labor to regulate its compensations by peace- 
able means, but we deprecate any resort by any 
class to any mode of violence to subserve its demands, 
and we declare it to be the privilege of every man to 
assert his rights only within the bounds of law. At 
the same time we remind the voters of Maryland 
that the Republican party through its protective 
tariff and other proper legislation has fostered as far 
as legislation can do so the interests and industries 
of the laboring classes. 


The Democratic Convention was held in 
Baltimore, September 27th. Thomas J. Keat- 
ing was nominated for Controller, and the fol- 
lowing platform was adopted: 


The Democratic Conservative party of Maryland, 
through its delegates in convention assembled, do 
hereby declare: 

That the platform of principles enunciated by the 
National Democratic Convention at St. Louis, in 
1876, is hereby reaffirmed and adopted. 

That we congratulate the Democrats and Consérv- 
atives in the Forty-fourth ieee oe their sue- 
cessful efforts in the reduction of the annual expen- 
ditures.of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment ‘by more than thirty millions of dollars, and 
we insist upon the most rigid economy in the con- 
duct of all our public affairs.’ 
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That it is a cause of congratulation to the country 
at large, and especially of pride and satisfaction to 
the Democratic party, that its pacific policy of home- 
rule and non-intervention in the local affairs of the 
States has become a cardinal rule of action even in 
an administration whose title to office is not derived 
from an election, according to constitutional meth- 
ods, but exists by the adjudication of a tribunal un- 
known to the Constitution, but whose award has 
been acquiesced in by a peace-loving people. 

That the withdrawal from the States of Louisiana 
and South Carolina of the federal army, which had 
been a standing menace for years to their citizens 
and the recognition ot the Democratic Governors o 
those commonwealths as their lawful executives, 
merit our approval and shall receive our support. 

That justice and sound policy forbid the fostering 
of one branch of industry to the detriment of others, 
and we demand a revision of our present tariff laws 
to the end that no more revenue shall be raised than 
is necessary to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment frugally administered, and for the gradual] but 
certain extinction of the public debt. ; 

That we protest against the donations or loans of 
money, lands or bonds, or the pledge of the public 
credit, by Congress in aid of axsociations or corpora- 
tions engaged or purporting to be engaged in public 
or private enterprises, and We insist that the a 
tion of the Democratic party to subsidies of all kinds 
shall be faithfully carried out by the representatives 
in Congress whose election is due to the support of 
the party. 

That condemning al] lawlessness and supporting 
the public authorities in the suppression thereof, 
but acquitting the true workingman of all complicity 
therein, and sympathizing with those poorly reward- 
ed for labor, we have no new promises to make, but 
we affirm the resolutions adopted by our State Con- 
vention of 1878, in the following words, viz. : ‘* That 
the wealth of the country is mainly derived from tle 
product of her labor, and every just measure to im- 
prove the condition and promote the advancement 
of the laboring classes should receive sympathy, and 
will command our cordial support.’ 

That we recommend to the next General Assembly 
of Maryland proper legislation for the encourage- 
ment of colonization in our own State. Thousands 
of acres are laying waste in our State, and wise mea- 
sures would not only enhance the value of our prop- 
perty, but give also relief to many who intend to 
to exchange the workshop for the field, and to secure 
to themselves homes more in accordance with the 
changed condition of things in our country. 


The election resulted in the success of the 
Democratic ticket, 80,710 votes being cast for 
Keating, and 50,281 for Porter. The majority 
of the former, therefore, was 30,479. 

The peace of Maryland was greatly disturbed 
during the past year by the lawless proceed- 
ings and riots growing out of the great railroad 
strike. (See Lasor SrRixes.) 

In December an important decision was ren- 
dered by the Court of Appeals, holding that s 
negro was not entitled to be admitted to prac- 
tice as'a lawyerin that court. The applica- 
tion was made by Charles Taylor, a colored 
citizen of the State of Maryland. It was op- 
posed on the ground that the statute of 1876, 
chapter 264, section 8, limits the privilege cf 
admission to the bar to white male citizens 
above the age of twenty-one years. On behalf 
of the applicant it was argued that the provis- 
ion of the statute which excludes colored citi- 
zens from the privilege of admission to the 
bar is repugnant to the fourteenth amendment 
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of the Federal Constitution, and is therefore 
inoperative and void. But the court held that 
they were bound by two decisions of the Su- 
preme Oourt of the United States, which were 
against the construction contended for by the 
applicant. In the “‘ Slaughter-house cases” (16 
Wall, 36) the latter court held that the four- 
teenth amendment had reference only to the 
rights and immunities of citizens of the Unit- 
ed States as such, as contradistinguished from 
those belonging to them as citizens of a State. 

The Supreme Court was again called upon 
to construe the fourteenth amendment in the 
case of Mrs. Bradwell (16 Wall, 130) who had 
applied for admission as an attorney in the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, claiming that the 
right of admission was a privilege or immunity 
belonging to her as a citizen of the United 
States, that it was guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution, and that the State could not 
abridge it: The court held that the right to 
be admitted to practice law in the courts of a 
State was not one belonging to the citizens of 
the United States as such, and hence was not 
within the protection of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, but depended on the laws and regula- 
tions of the State. The Court based its deci- 
sion on the principles affirmed in the “‘Slaugh- 
ter-house cases,” and said : 

The right to control and regulate the granting of 
license to practice law in the courts of a State is one 
of those powers which are not transferred forits pro- 
tection to the Federal Government, and its exercise 
is in no manner governed or controlled by citizen- 


ship of the United States in the party seeking such 
license. 


_ The Court of Appeals held that “these de- 
cisions are conclusive of the present case.” 
They determine that. the fourteenth amendment 
has no application. It follows that the provisions 
of the code are left in full force and operation, and 
must control ouraction. We cannot set aside or dis- 


age, sex, and condition, that is qualified for every 
calling and position. i 


142.) Application refused. 


The increased trade of the city of Baltimore 
has been a source of pride to the people of 
Maryland. The total value of the exports from 
this port has increased from $24,683,083 in 
‘1875 to $39,815,286 in 1877. The increase 
in the receipts of grain for ten months of 1877, 
as compared with the four preceding years, is 
shown by the following figures: 

Vou. xvu.—3l A 
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GRAIN. | (lyme) | 1876. | 1875. | 1874. | 1878. 
Bushels, | Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels. | Boshels. 

Wheat...| 5,617,945) 8,945,247) 4,409,670, 6,456,584 2,810,917 
Corn... .|17,415,682 24,684,230\ 9,567,141) 9,355,467! 8,330,449 
Oats.....| 762,442) 810,212, 977,514) 1,149,188) 1,265,072 
Rye 101,012) 112,160, 74,529) 118,64) "100,519 
Total, .|28,897,081 29,551,849 15,028,854 17,080,128! 12,496,957 


The following shows the receipts of grain at 
Baltimore, both by water and rail, since 1870: 


YEAR. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushele, 
NSO) csewav ease 8,089,857 | 8,831,676 | 1,243,720 T1718 
BES A Barat ees 4,076,017 | 5,785,921 | 1,833,409 88,956 

IBTA . Sccsncce's 2,457,100 045,465 | 1,959,161 90,9 
Dy t Aer anrice 2,810,917 | 8,330,449 ,255,972 | 100,519 
IOT4. see tisces 6,456,834 | 9,355.56 1,149,188 | 118,684 
AST castesieees 4,409,670 | 9,567,141 977,514 74,529 
BIC. sc cceeene 8,945,247 (24,684,230 810,212 | 112,160 
ASTER Voscaes 5,617,945 17,415,682 762,442 | 101,012 


The shipments of petroleum have increased 
from 3,470,995 gallons in 1878 to 40,812,598 
in 1876. All this would indicate a great pros- 
perity, in spite of the depressed condition of 
business for the past four years. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The annual session of 
the Massachusetts Legislature began on the 3d 
of January, and came to a close on the 17th of 
May, having occupied 135 days. There were 
252 acts and 69 resolves passed. Of the acts, 
217 were of a public character, and 55 related 
to private property, persons, or corporations. 
An election of United States Senator, for the 
term of six years from March 4, 1877, to suc- 
ceed the Hon. George 8S. Boutwell, was effected 
on the 19th of January, after seven ballots in 
joint convention, occupying several days. On 
the preliminary vote in the two Houses, George 
8. Boutwell received 17 votes in the Senate, 
and 78 in the House; George F. Hoar, 12 in 
the Senate, and 76 in the House; Josiah G. 
Abbott, 7 in the Senate, and 55 in the House; 
Alexander H. Rice, 4 in the Senate, and 15 in 
the House; A. H. Bullock and Julius H. Seel- 
ye, each 4 in the House; and Charles Devens, 
John E, Sanford, and Henry L. Pierce, each 1 
in the House. On the first joint ballot, Bout- 
well received 95, Hoar 88, Abbot 62, Rice 19, 
and other candidates 11. On the last ballot, 
Mr. Hoar received 146 out of 278, Mr. Bout- 
well Pate § 47, Judge Abbott 62, Governor 
Rice 19, Bullock 2, Seelye 1, and Paul A. Ched- 
bourne 1, 

The amendment of the Constitution, proposed 
by the preceding Legislature, making officers 
and instructors of Harvard College eligible to 
the Senate and House of Representatives, was 
approved, and submitted to the people for rati- 
fication. A new amendment was proposed, 
giving the “ General Court” power “ to divide 
any town into election districts, and prescribe 
the manner of calling and holding public meet- 
ings of the legal voters of such town, in such 
districts, for the election of officers under the 


* Ten months. 
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Constitution, and the manner of receiving and 
returning the votes given at such elections.” 

The subjects which most largely occupied 
the attention of the Legislature during the ses- 
sion were the regulation of the sale of liquor, 
the management of the Hoosac Tunnel, and in- 
vestigations of the management of the Reform 
School at Westborough, and the construction 
of the new Insane Asylum at Danvers. 

A prohibitory liquor law underwent pro- 
tracted discussion, but was defeated. Then a 
local-option measure was introduced and passed 
as a compromise, but was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. He set forth his objections at length, 
the chief of which was, that the existing law 
was working well and ought not to be changed. 
In this connection he presented the following 
facts, contrasting the results of the license sys- 
tem and that of prohibition, which preceded it: 

As already observed, the State issues no licenses 
whatever; the question being now one entirely of 
local option. The first inquiry, therefore, is, What 
proportion of the cities and towns have granted li- 
censes under this option? The whole number of 
cities and towns in Massachusetts is 342, and of these 
less than 100, or less than 30 per cent. of the whole 
number, had granted any licenses at the close of the 
year 1876. The present law is, therefore, absolutely 
prohibitory in more than 70 per cent. of the whole 
number of municipalities in the State. If liquors are 
sold in these towns, the sale is in violation of law, 
and the local authorities have power to enforce the 
penalties. I have not full returns from the cities 
and towns where licenses have been authorized, but 
from returns furnished by the Chief Detective of the 
Commonwealth at the beginning of the present year 
from the 235 towns and cities, or from some more 
than two-thirds of the whole number, it appears that 
the whole number of arrests for drunkenness in these 
places was 


In £86 year 1eye. aves ask sc acces cece biter s 25,740 
In the same places like arrests in 1876........ 18,696 
Showing a decrease of.............---200.--- 7,044 


between the last year of the prohibitory law 
and the first year of the license law, in these 
towns. 


The Chief of Police of Boston sent in the following 
statistics of results in this city for the year 1876: 
Number of arrests for drunkenness in 1874... 11,880 
Number of arrests for drunkenness in 1876... 8,564 


Showing a decrease of ............2.s-eeeeee 8,316 

Total number of prosecutions under liquor law 4,028 

Total number of gallons of liquor forfeited.... 26,888 

“img! pemaber of places abandoned as to sale as 
Ch ery see w eee awcreesesssseeerese 


That visible drunkenness has diminished in our 
streets will be admitted by every candid observer; 
indeed, an intoxicated person is now seldom seen 
abroad, and there is a growing sentiment against in- 
temperance. Drunkenness is no longer condoned in 
respectable society, and the fashion of the times, as 
well as the moral sentiment of the people of all 
classes, is forming against it. The use of liquors is 
no longer considered essential to occasions of public 
hospitality, and recent significant examples have 
been given of their entire disuse. It would not be 
true to attribute the whole of this gratifying progress 
of temperance to the existing laws; but the law is 
one of the conditions of society wherein this awaken- 
ing has taken place; and fo siatt pens inexpedient 
to supplant so serviceable and so acceptable an in- 
strumentality in order to try chances in a new field 
of experiment with the hazard of losing all that has 
been gained and all that may be reasonably hoped for. 


Several new schemes for the utilization of 
the Hoosac Tunnel were presented and debated 
at length before committees, where public hear- 
ings were given, and in the two Houses. The 
most conspicuous were the “Crane plan,” in- 
volving connecting lines of railroad from Bos- 
ton to Chicago, under State management, and 
ultimately to be owned by the State, and the 
‘Burt plan,” which contemplated free compe- 
tition through the tunnel, and a new western 
connection. These were defeated, and a meas- 
ure continuing the “ toll-gate” plan for a term 
of seven years, in order to make contracts se- 
cure for that period, was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, which left the subject where it was at 
first. The question of reforming the system of 
taxation was also the subject of much debate 
and several propositions, but no change was 
effected. Shortly after a strike on the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, the Railroad Commission- 
ers submitted five separate bills, providing pen- 
alties for an abandonment of trains -by the 
employés of any railroad corporation; for ob- 
struction of trains on any railroad; for careless- 
ness or neglect in the management or control 
of engines or cars; for the use of violence, in- 
timidation, bribery, or other means, against 
employés of any road, by persons, or combina- 
tions of persons, to induce them to leave the 
employ of such roads; and for refusal to aid in 
moving the cars or trains of another road over 
the lines of that on which persons guilty of such 
refusal may be employed. None of these bills 
were passed, 

A prolonged hearing was given on the ques- 
tion of amending the Constitution, so as to give 
to women the right of suffrage, and a resolu- 
tion was reported in favor of the amendment, 
but it was defeated without a count of votes. 

The investigation into the management of 
the Westborough Reform School was occa- 
sioned by charges of cruel and unnecessary 
punishments. A majority and two minority 
reports were submitted. Six of the ten mem- 
bers of the joint committee, after reviewing 
the allegations and evidence, announced their 
conclusions as follows: 


1. Corporal punishment has been too frequently 
resorted to, and in some cases unnecessarily severe, 
and the manner of its application in many instances 
objectionable. 

2. The use of what has been called the sweat-box 
we consider an objectionable form of punishment, 
liable to abuse, and had better be abandoned, al- 
though no boy appears ever to have been injured by 
its use. 

8. The application of water as a punishment for 
an offense has been used but a very few times, and 
then not in a manner to do any bodily harm to the 
boys. We advise its use only to quell insubordina- 
tion existing at the moment, and for such a purpose 
we should consider it a most efficient and proper 
remedy. i 

4. Too much power and discretion has been al- 
lowed to subordinate officers, and we advise that 
only such officers as are particularly authorized by 
the trustees should ever administer punishment, and 
only in such manner as they shall direct. 

Finally. We believe the institution is, in most re 
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-by a veto of the Governor. 
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spects, in excellent condition, and the superintendent 
conscientiously endeavoring, under very trying cir- 
cumstances, to promote the welfare of those under his 
charge ; and, although the discipline is strict as the 
Jaw requires, and in some cases unnecessarily severe, 
we do not consider that it has been, or that it will be, 
either brutal or cruel. 

A change in the discipline of this institution was 
contemplated as soon as the new building should be 
occupied, and we believe the suggestions herein of- 
fered will render any special legislation unnecessary. 
We, therefore, report that the accompanying bill 
ought not to pass. 


Three members of the committee joined in 
a report in which the discipline of the institu- 
tion was discussed and condemned, and legisla- 
tion favored. The Chairman of the Committee 
on the part of the House made a separate re- 
port, and submitted two bills, one providing 
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for a new Board of Trustees, and the othér 
declaring that corporal punishment should be 
inflicted only under such rules and by such 
methods as should be prescribed by the Trus- 
tees and by direction of the Superintendent, 
and that in every case a record of the offense 
and the mode and extent of the punishment 
should be made and presented to the Trustees, 
The latter of these was passed. 

The Danvers Hospital investigation related 
to the expense involved in the construction of 
that institution. A majority of the committee 
reported that there had been no ‘“‘jobbery,” 
but there was evidencce of bad judgment and 
extravagance. They recommended that the 
hospital be turned over to a Board of Trustees 
to have charge of its management, who should 
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also attend to the completion of the building. 
The minority of the committee justified the 
action of the commissioners and favored leav- 
ing the completion of the work in their hands. 
A bill passed both Houses in accordance with 
the recommendation of the majority, turning 
the institution over to the Board of Trustees 
in its unfinished condition, but it was defeated 
A bill, however, 
became a law, authorizing the appointment of 
a Board of five Trustees, to take charge of the 
government of the institution and all work 
upon it after the completion of existing con- 
tracts. 

A Commission for revising the Judiciary Sys- 
tem of the State, appointed by authority of the 
previous Legislature, made a report suggesting 
a variety of changes. The only one adopted 
at this session gave general equity jurisdiction 
to the Supreme Court. 

Among the important laws enacted during 


the session, was one abolishing the coroner sys- 
tem, and providing for separate medical exam- 
inations and legal investigations in cases of 
death from unknown causes. This provided 
for medical examiners in each county, with 
fixed salaries, to make inquiries into the cause 
of death, and to notify the District Attorney 
or justice of the local court in case it has re- 
sulted from violence. The court is then to 
prosecute the judicial portion of the investiga- 
tion, and report when, where, and by what 
means the death was caused. The justice is 
also required to issue process for arrest of the 
person charged in his report with the commis- 
sion of violence, if he is not already in custody. 
An amendment of the election law was made, 
requiring that when the right of a person to vote 
is challenged, his ballot shall be received, with 
his name and residence signed to it, and also 
that of the person making the challenge. An 
act was passed establishing an Advisory Board 
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of Women to act in conjunction with the In- 
spectors of the State Almshouse, the State Re- 
form School, and the State Primary School. 
Another act prohibits the employment of chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age as dancers, sing- 
ers, musical performers, gymnasts, riders or 
acrobats in any circus or theatrical exhibition, 
or in any public place whatever. Acts were also 
passed legalizing the use’ of the metric system 
of weights and measures, and requiring the 
State Treasurer to furnish standards to the 
treasurer of each city and shire-town in the 
State; incorporating the Adams Nervine Asy- 
lum; and providing for Boards of Health in the 
several cities of the Commonwealth. The in- 
vitation of the Governor of Vermont to the 
State, to unite with Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire in the celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the battle of Bennington, was ac- 
cepted, and $7,500 was appropriated to aid in 
the erection of a monument in commemoration 
of the battle. 
The finances of the State are in a very satis- 
factory condition. It has no temporary loans, 
(and sinking funds have been established suffi- 
cient for the liquidation of all bonds at matu- 
rity. The following statement shows the con- 
dition of the State debt: 


Amount January 1, 1877.......... mctegh ee kis $38,550,464 
ADDITIONS DURING THE YEAR. 
Troy & Greenfield Railroad loan........ $370,000 
Danvers Hospital loan...............06+ 150,000 
520,000 
POG IS van bate ods koehetn + sscties's saeate $34,070,464 
“MATURED AND PAID DURING THE YEAR. 
Norwich & Worcester Railroad loan..... $400,000 
Union Fund loan of 1862............0.65 400,000 
Northampton Lunatic Hospital loan..... 50,000. -- 
—— 850,000 
Amount outstanding January 1, 1878............ $58,220,464 
PRESENT CLASSIFICATION. 
Railroad loan8......-.sceescecscssves $17,738,996 
W.AMOANS ..<cosssastcces tuo eneaeaeas 10,668,188 
Orilinary lOANAs 5 «sis ca¢s ees se % done « 818,280 
—— 83,220,464 
Showing a reduction in 1877 Of...........cceeeesces $330,000 


The ordinary expenses of the Government 
show a decrease of about $100,000 from those 
of 1876, and $200,000 from those of 1875. The 
extraordinary expenses show a still larger re- 
duction, and the decrease for both classes since 
1875 amounts to nearly $1,000,000. The esti- 
mated expenditures for 1878, for all purposes, 
are $4,543,000, and the revenues provided for 
amount to $4,120,695. To meet the deficiency, 
and provide for the wants of the Treasury in an- 
ticipation of the revenues for 1879, a State tax 
of $1,000,000 is called for. This is a reduction 
“of $500,000 from that of 1877, and of $1,000,- 
000 since 1875. The total reduction of the tax 
levy for the whole State, including local taxes, 
was $861,963 in 1877, and $2,939,957 in 1876. 
The reduction of the past year was made mostly 
in the cities. The changes in the valuation of 
property for the last six years’are as follows: 
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1872, Real and personal property, gain.......... $199,921,711 
1878, S is Mis Shs Litas 880,021 
1874, « “ 6) RS een ae 68,171,175 
1875, a Ms A TS ee 9,181,541 
MPR feb atid wmiel asp eaincat cet yasbe aw Atin ek 054,448 
1876, Real and personal property, loss $70,943.146 sical 
187%... & “101,082,778 
————_ 172,025,919 
Present valuation above that of 1871........... » $172,028,529 


Of the decline for this year, $88,291,557 
occurred in the cities, upward of $60,000,000 
being in Boston alone. ' 

The following is a comparative statement 
of expenses of the State Government for 18 
years: 


Strictly Per roe 
YEAR, | Ordinary | War Expenses a Grand Total. 
Expenses. Payments 

1860..... $985,286 |. ........ $172,692 | $1,157,978 
1861... 668 | $3,395,120 503.9 4,410,592 
1862..... 929,863 1,482, 1,686,523 2,615,886 
1868.2... 955, 6,976,400 7,115,181 8,070,790 
1964, ..2. 1,114,328 | 18,565,072 | 14,898.912 | 15.438, 
1865..... 504, 6,450, 8,694,840 | 10,199,103 
1866..... 1,981,928 | 8,252,609 4,748,785 730,71 
1867..... 2,011,466 | . 2,781,149 956,566 6,968,082 
1868..... 1,881,376 458, 0: 6,380,854 7,262,230 
1869. .... 2,014,720 | 2,093,583 8,386,763 5,401, 
1870..... 1,996,114 | 1,661,265 T3817, T24 9,873,838 
ASTI Gs ow 926,37 2,014,814 6,153,180 8,079,556 
1872..... 1,928, 1,450,408 8,748,762 666, 
1878...., 056, 1,355,181 4,307,659 6,364,084 
1874... 2,042,527 1,278,914 4,993,206 7,035,T 
1875.4... 060,24 1,508,916 5,007,495 7,067,741 
1876..... 1,836,144 | 1,156,785 4,195,175 6,081,381 
1877..... 825,58 954,700 18, 5,643,911 


The total indebtedness of the cities and towns 
of the State is $89,329,485. 

Only 174 miles of new railroad was con- 
structed during the year, and over 10} miles 
of this was narrow-gauge road, viz.: 8.63 miles 
from Bedford to Billerica, and about two miles 
from Winthrop Junction on the Boston, Win- 
throp & Point Shirley, to the town of Win- 
throp. The only addition to broad-gauge road 
was 6.62 miles, from Franklin to Attleborough 
on the Rhode Island & Massachusetts. Sixty- 
three corporations make reports to the com- 
missioners. They own 2,496.082 miles of main 
line and branches, 627.514 miles of doubletrack, 
and 768.858 miles of siding, or 3,887.454 miles 
of track in all, of which 2,870.638 miles is with- 
in the limits of the State. The average cost of 
broad-gauge roads has been $57,964.70 per 
mile for construction, and $6,361.63 for equip- 
ment. The narrow-gauge roads have cost on 
an average $18,563.20 per mile for construc- 
tion, and $4,042.85 for equipment. The cost 
of equipped roads has ranged from $4,595.96 
pér mile for the Billerica & Bedford, 20-inch 
gauge, to $110,215.50 for the Boston & Albany. 
The aggregate capital stock of the 63 companies 
is $118,1'70,201.03, debt $52,914,825.16. This 
shows a decrease of $9,414 in stock during the 
year, and an increase of $1,294,450.88 in debt. 
The gross income of all the railroad companies 
was $30,008,518.74, a falling off of $998,934.58 
from that of 1876; net-income, $9,844,088.38, 
or about’ 5.5 per cent. on the permanent in- 
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vestment. . Twenty companies made no net 
income. The amount paid in dividends was 
$5,429,183.31, for interest $3,437,026. Only 
28 of the companies paid dividends, and these 
ranged from 1 to 10 per cent., the average be- 
ing 7.17 per cent. The average earnings per 
mile was $11,735.22, average cost of operation 
$8,494.18. 

The Troy & Greenfield Railroad and Hoosac 
Tunnel remain under State management. The 
fagade at the eastern portal of the tunnel, the 
stone arch at the western portal, the brick 
arching throughout, and all other work con- 
nected with the line, with the exception of 
certain improvements in the station accommo- 
dations at Greenfield and North Adams, have 
been completed. A new method of collecting 
tolls was adopted on the 1st of July, a per- 
centage of two-thirds of the gross receipts 
being charged instead of a fixed rate per ton. 
During the three months following, the receipts 
and expenses were as follows: 


Gross Receipts : 
From Fitchburg Bailroad........... epatnads $36,358 80 
From Troy & Boston Railroad.............. 8,846 15 
$45,199 95 
Expenses for the same period.........+.----.00 16,485 26 


Net receipts for three months of 1877............ 


$28,714 69 
Net receipts tor the same months, 1876.......... 7,296 50 


Gita Ga TR ore anasto esanbesces vgheke $21,418 19 


Gain in nine months over preceding year........ $85,572 ll 


The State also has an investment of $3,600,- 
000 in the New York & New England Rail- 
road, arising from a conversion of what were 
known as the Berdell mortgage bonds of the 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad, held by the 
State as security for loans, into certificates of 
stock of alike amount of the New York & New 
England Company. The State also holds a note 
of the same company for a loan of $250,000. 

On the 1st of November, there were 176 
savings-banks in the State, an increase of three 
for the year, though there were three which 
went out of business. One of these latter, the 
Jamaica Plain, voluntarily closed its affairs and 
pac depositors in full; the other two, the 

echanics’, of Boston, and the North Bridge- 
water, at Brockton, were placed under injunc- 
tion and compelled to liquidate. Seven others 
were either suspended or under temporary in- 
junction at the date of the commissioners’ 
report. The total deposits in all the savings- 
banks, October 31st, amounted to $244,596.- 
614.18, being an increase of $1,255,971.45 for 
the year; the amount of surplus was $5,182,- 
570.86. The amount deposited during the 
year was $42,595,232.58, or $7,181,538.50 less 
than during the previous year. The amount 
of withdrawals was $47,918,288.87, or $4,202,- 
285.15 less than the previous year. The num- 
ber of open accounts at the date of report was 
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739,757, an increase of 468 for the year. In- 
vestments in public funds show a large increase, 
and loans on mortgages or real estate a con- 
siderable decrease. Loans made at 7 and 8 
per cent. show a large decrease, and those 
from 4 to 6 per cent. a corresponding increase. 
Dividends are limited to 5 per cent., and many 
of the banks have reduced them to 4 per cent, 

The public institutions of the State are in a 
flourishing condition. The new State-prison 
at Concord is far advanced toward completion, 
and it is expected that the property will be 
turned over to the authorities about April, 
1878. The new Hospital for the Insane at 
Worcester has been finished and occupied. 
The cost of construction was $1,102,417.44; 
of furnishing, $26,556.99. At the end of the 
year it contained about 400 patients, most of 
whom were removed from the old hospital in 
the same city, which is retained as “a tem- 
porary asylum for the chronic insane.” The 
new hospital at Danvers was substantially 


completed on the 1st of October, when it was 
transferred to the trustees. It cost $1,423,- 
843.52 for construction, and the appropriation 
for furnishing was $50,000, It was not occu- 
pied at the end of the year. It is said to be 
the most perfect institution of its kind in 
America. In the old State-prison at Boston, 
there were, on the Ist of October, 771 con- 
victs. The receipts of the institution for the 
year preceding were $85,070.45, expenses 
$126,978.38, leaving a deficit of $41,907.93. 
The cost of the support of each convict was 
$170.57 ; income for each, $114.84. The Re- 
formatory Prison for Women, at Sherborn, has 
been completed, and was opened on the 7th of 
November. The superintendent, physician, 
and chaplain are women, the only male officer 
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being the treasurer and steward. The num- 
ber of inmates of the Industrial School for Girls, 
at Lancaster, was 104 at the end of the year. 
The receipts were $29,719.53, and a balance 
of $1,636.01 remained over. The trustees 
recommend the erection of new buildings. 
The State Primary School, at Monson, con- 
tained 529 children on the 1st of October; 
127 had been placed out in families. The 
total expenditures were $47,348.87. New 
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officers have been placed in charge of the 
institution, whose efforts are commended by 
the inspector. Larger school-rooms, better 
ventilation, and improved appliances for in- 
struction are recommended by the same offi- 
cial. The Ladies’ Advisory Board suggest that 
the condition of the school is not creditable to 
the State, and many changes and improve- 
ments are recommended. The Lunatic Hos- 
pital at Taunton contained 874 male and 402 
female patients on the 30th of September, and 
the whole number of different persons under 
treatment during the year preceding was 1,244. 
The daily average was 727, while the institu- 
tion is designed to accommodate only 550. 
The expenditures for the year were $141,- 
694.87. The number of patients in the Luna- 
tic Hospital at Northampton, on the 30th of 
September, was 475, of whom 229 were men, 
and 246 women. The whole number treated 
during the year was 603, daily average 476. 
The expenditures of the year amounted to 
$97,573.45. At the Almshouse at Tewksbury 
there were 919 inmates at the end of the year. 
The total number for the year was 3,238, 
weekly average 924. The gross expenditures 
were $96,576.41 ; cost of support for each per- 
son per week, $2.01. New buildings have 
been added at an expense of $5,000. The 
present valuation of the property is $372,- 
174.19. The valuation of prison property be- 
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longing to the several counties of the State is 
$3,699,421, and the average number of prison- 
ers in county prisons, jails, and houses of cor- 
rection, was 2,466. 

The total cost of pauperism in the State, for 
the year ending March 31st, is calculated at 
$1,790,624, of which $1,450,624 was paid by 
cities and towns. Of the 342 cities and towns 
in the State, 222 provided for the paupers in 
almshouses, and the aggregate number in those 
establishments for the 
year was 6,166, and the 
average number 38,747. 
The cost of almshouse 
support was $453,835, 
the average per week 
for each person being 
$2.44. One hundred 
and twenty cities and 
towns kept the paupers 
in hospitals or families, 
the number of persons 
thus supported being 
2,505, and the cost of 
support $343,542, or an 
average of $3.48 per 
week for each person. 
The aggregate number 
receiving partial support 
or relief was 74,384, from 
which, it is estimated, 
about 12,000 should be 
deducted for duplica- 
tions. The expense for 
relief and partial sup- 
port was $728,163. The cost for overseers, 
and miscellaneous items connected with care, 
of paupers, is put at $82,215, making the whole 
cost to cities and towns $1,611,755, from which 
$161,131 is deducted for reimbursements. 

The whole number of persons in State luna- 
tic hospitals and asylums, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, was 2,539, and the whole number of 
cases treated during the year preceding 3,688, 
representing 3,501 different persons. The 
whole number of insane persons in the State 
is estimated at 4,000. 

A commission was appointed, under an act 
of the last Legislature, ‘‘to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of revising the system of administra- 
tion of the public charities and reformatory in- 
stitutions of the Commonwealth, and all the 
existing statutes in regard to pauperism, crime, 
and insanity, with a view to securing greater 
simplicity, economy, and efficiency, in said ad- 
ministration.’? The commission, in making its 
report to the Legislature of 1878, submitted 
the following recommendations: 


1. That the Board of State Charities, the Boards 
of Trustees of the several State Lunatic Hospitals, of 
the State Reform and the State Industrial Schools, 
the Inspectors of the State Almshouse, of the State 
Workhouse, of the State Primary School, and of the 
State-prison, the Board of Police Commissioners, 
and ane various Advisory Boards of Women, be abol- 
ishe 

2. That the government of the several lunatic hos- 
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pitals be vested in a board of nine trustees, to be 
appointed by the Governor and Council; the said 
board to have full control of the hospitals, with 
power to select their officers, determine all salaries, 
to transfer from one hospital to another, and to suc- 
ceed to the trusts, duties, and liabilities, held or ex- 
ercised by the present boards of trustees of the 
hospitals at Worcester, Taunton, Northampton, and 
Danvers. 

8. That the government of the State Reform 
School, of the State Industrial School, and of the 
State Primary School, be vested in a board of seven 
trustees, to be appointed by the Governor and Coun- 
cil for five years (two for one year, two for two 
years, one for three years, one for four years, and 
one for five years); the said board to have full con- 
trol of the schools, to select their officers, determine 
all salaries, and succeed to the trusts, duties, and 
liabilities of the present boards of trustees or in+ 
spectors. Three of these trustees shall be women, 

4, That the duties now by law vested in the visit- 
~ agent be vested in the board of trustees of the 
schools ; and that they shall have the power to select 
such officers as may be necessary to comply with the 
provisions of the law. 

5. That the State Workhouse at Bridgewater be 
abolished, and that the buildings be used as an alms- 
house for men; that all the male paupers at Tewks- 
bury be transferred to Bridgewater, and that the 
almshouse at Tewksbury be used entirely for women ; 
and that the government of the two institutions shall 
be vested in a board of five inspectors, two of whom 
shall be women, and appointed by the Governor and 
Council for five years, one member to retire annual- 
ly ; that the said board shall have full control of the 
almshouses, select their officers, and determine all 
salaries. Also, that the court at Tewksbury be 
abolished, and that all cases requiring detention by 
a sentence be tried before a regular court, where 
they may have the means of a proper defense ; and 
all cases sentenced shall be sent to the several houses 
of correction. All cases heretofore sentenced to the 
workhouse by regular courts shall hereafter be sen- 
tenced to houses of correction. Those now in the 
workhouse, under sentence, to remain until their 
terms expire. 

6. That the chairmen of the Boards of Trustees for 
the Insane, Schools, and Almshouses (as above), shali 
be a board in whom shall be vested the authority 
powers, aud duties now vested by law in the eneral 
agent of the Board of State Charities ; the said board 
to have the power to appoint a general agent, and all 
officers necessary to enable them to comply with the 
law, and to determine all salaries. 

7. That the government of the State-prison be 
vested ia a board of three inspectors, to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor and Council, with full control, 
including power to select their own officers and to 
determine all salaries. 

8. That the government of the Reformatory Prison 
for Women be vested in a board of five inspectors, 
of whom three shall be women, to be appointed b 
the Governor and Council, with full control, includ- 
ing power to select their own officers and determine 
all salaries. 

9. That annual appropriations be made from the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth for the support of all 
the institutions, and that all income be paid into the 
Treasury ; and that an officer be appointed by the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth, whose sa it shall 
be to act as disbursing officer for the severa institu- 
tions, paying all bills and pay-rolls, thus relieving 
the superintendents of receiving and paying out any 
funds on account of their various institutions, 

10, That all the returns now required hy law to be 
made to the Secretary of the Board of State Chari- 
ties, and the returns from city and county prisons 
now required by law to be made to the Commission- 
ers of thous: e made to the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. 
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A report of the Bureau of Statistics of La- 
bor, presenting the results of investigations in 
cities and towns producing 86 per cent. of the 
total products of the State, shows an average 
decrease in wages since 1875 of about 9 per 
cent., a general increase in the working time 
and the number of hands employed, and a con- 
siderable increase in the amount of production. 


MONUMENT AT LEXINGTON. 


The second volume of the census of 1875 
has been published, and contains the statistics 
of mechanical industries in detail. The whole 
number of manufacturing establishments is 
10,915; total value of buildings, $80,997,508 ; 
value of average stock on hand, $89,061,506 ; 
machinery, $73,484,914. Of the machinery in 
use, not more than $5,120,488 in value was 
imported during the decade 1865-75, while 
during the same period not less than $80,000,- 
000 worth was made in the State. The amount 
invested in buildings, stock, and machinery, in 
1875, was $243,493,928, the total capital in- 
vested in manufacturing industry being $267,- 
074,802. The number of persons occupied in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries was 
816,459, of which 288,252 were males and 
83,207 females. Of the males, 228,469 were 
above fifteen years of age, 4,725 between ten 
and fifteen, and 58 below ten; of the females, 
77,238 were above fifteen, 5.863 between ten 
and fifteen, and 106 below ten. The average 
yearly wages of both sexes and all ages was 
$475.76; of males above fifteen, $568.18; fe- 
males above fifteen, $843.42; of both sexes 
below fifteen, $146.65. The returns of wages 
paid are on the basis of 266,339 employés in 
cities and towns, and show a total for one year 
of $126,711,583. The highest average of year- 
ly wages in asingle occupation is $866.09, in the 
manufacture of mitateal’ instruments ; lowest, 
$249.59. in the manufacture of bags and bag- 
ging. In cotton-mills there were 3,859,287 
spindles, 80,964 power-looms, and 80 hand- 
looms; in woolen-mills, 1,383 sets of machin- 
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ery, 8,412 power-looms, and 181 hand-looms ; 
in making worsted goods, 191 sets of machin- 
ery were employed, 5,114 power-loqms, and 3 
hand-looms ; in making linen and gunny cloth, 
15,606 spindles and 605 looms; silk-works, 500 
spindles; webbing, 288 looms; braiding ma- 
chines, 2,194; knitting, 82 power and 6 hand 
machines. The whole number of newspapers 
and periodicals in the State was 341, including 
26 dailies, with an annual circulation of 83,- 
889,028 copies; 222 weeklies, with an annual 
circulation of 47,650,250; and 58 monthlies, 
circulating 7,504,224 copies annually ; total an- 
nual circulation of all periodicals, 141,774,382 
copies. The whole number of vessels engaged 
in fisheries and coastwise and ocean commerce, 
in 1875, was 2,274, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 422,895 tons. The amount invested in fish- 
eries was $7,269,442; annual product, $7,684,- 
716. The grand total of the value of indus- 
trial products in 1875 is as follows: Manufact- 
ures and fisheries, $600,016,678 ; agriculture 
and mining, $43,461,599 ; total, $643,478.27. 
In 1865 it was: Manufactures and fisheries, 
$444,524,358 ; agriculture and mining, $51,- 
149,576; aggregate, $495,673,929. Reduced 
to a gold basis, the aggregate for 1875 is $574,- 
584,175 ; for 1865, $315,715,877: a gain of 
about 82 percent. The increase in population 
at the same time was from 1,267,030 to 1,651,- 
912, a gain of 30.38 per cent. 

The educational statistics of the year 1876- 
"TT are as follows: 


Number of public schools. ...............250-+ 5,556 
Number of children between five and fifteen 
YORTS OF BBG oe «<n 008 SF nah oto nsheps0nss See 296,375 
Number of pupils in public schools during the 
JOSE 652. ESS wd ees Bhd eva pinctn denote ee 807,882 
Average attendance. .........s..0.-eeeeeee oe 222,704 
Number of children under five years attending 
Phere oa ctte seus hee A ee hb Gote eine 
umber of persons over fifteen attending schoo 
Number of male teachers in public schools..... 1,176 


Number of female teachers...............---. 7,544 


SCHOOIA on 5 ony ses Faces ckaghee~ push peaks _ 1,898 
Average term of public schools............ 8 months 15 days 
Average wages of male teachers per month.... 
Average wages of female teachers per month... 
Amount raised by taxation for support of pub- 


MD BONOOIE , J. oc ces Vactuenceeere rete ree 881,675 85 
Income of funds appropriated for public schools 

Kt option. of LOWDR 4. < £55 s% chess adodehag es} ,229 0 
Expense of superintendence..............+006 $131,804 
Amount of local school funds. ............... $1,898,891 19 
Income of local school funds...........seee00+ 119,968 26 
Income of State school fund................-- $76,320 07 


Amount expended mh erecting and repairing 
school-houses 


The State Normal Schools are as follows: At 
Framingham, 130 pupils, cost of support to the 
State $12,160.68; at Westfield, 170 pupils, cost 
of support $12,397.14; at Bridgewater, 211 
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pupils, cost $13,000.03 ; at Salem, 312 pupils, 
cost $13,160.33; at Worcester, 156 pupils, cost 
$12,784.99; Normal Art School, Boston, 225 
pupils, cost $9,669.04. Total State appropria- 
tion for normal instruction, $76,000. 

The volunteer militia of the State consists of 
3,775 enlisted men, and 873 commissioned offi- 
cers, a total force of 4,148 men. The 61 com. 
panies of infantry contain 48 men each; the 
three companies of cavalry, 81 men each, and 
the three companies of artillery, 80 men each. 
The two corps of cadets contain 272 men, and 
there are 92 non-commissioned and staff offi- 
cers. There was a full parade of the militia on 
the 26th of June, on the occasion of the recep- 
tion of the President of the United States in 
Boston, and again at the dedication of the 
Army and Navy Monument, in the same city, 
September 17th. The enrolled militia of the 
State numbers 217,239. 

The political canvass of the year opened with 
a convention of the ‘Greenback’ party, held 
in Boston, on the 5th of September. The fol- 
lowing ticket was put in nomination: For Goy- 
ernor, Wendell Phillips, of Boston ; Lieutenant- 
Governor, Dyer D. Lum, of Northampton ; Sec- 
retary of State, Nathan Clark, Jr., of Lynn; 
Auditor, H. M. Bearse, of Boston; Treasurer, 
W. F. Whitney, of South Ashburnham; At- 
torney-General, Israel W. Andrews, of Danvers. 

The platform adopted was as follows: 


Whereas, By the vicious and reckless financial pol- 
icy of our National Administration since the com- 
mencement of the late war, money, the medium of 
exchange, the unit and measure of credit and liabil- 
ity in all contracts, has been so reduced in quantity 
so rapidly and completely changed and ep reciated 
in value, as compared with property and labor, that 
all bonds, notes, mortgages, and other money liabil- 
ities, have been so increased as to render bankruptcy 
the only alternative of the debtor class. By the sui- 
cidal policy of contraction, increasing the measure of 
the dollar as a unit of liability, property mortgaged 
but afew years ago to the extent of two-thirds or one- 
half of its value, now fails to satisfy the mortgage. 
The weight of national, State, and municipal debts 
has been increased nearly 50 per cent. in the last four 

ears. Thus, the real property of the country is rap- 
idly centralizing in the hands of money-lenders, and 
all the resources of taxation are required to meet the 
obligations of the public creditors. The increasing 
scarcity of circulating medium, causing, as it does, 
the steady depreciation of prices, has made all invest- 
ments in productive enterprises unprofitable, reduced 
production to the limited demand of absolute daily 
necessity, and brought upon us'the — of trade, 
and the destitution and enforced idleness of the la- 
peg pra ‘ 

1. We demand the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the specie resumption act of January 14, 
1875, and the rescue of our industries from the disas- 
ter and ruin resulting from its enforcement; and we 
eall upon all patriotic men to organize in every con- 
gressional district of the country, with the view of 
electing representatives to Congress who will legis- 
late for ra a chief magistrate who will carry out the 
wishes of the people in this regard, and thus stop the 
present suicidal and destructive policy of contraction. 

2. We believe that to the legal tenders we owe the 
successful termination of the war. . We do not believe 
that a currency so potent in disaster is worthless in 
times of peace. Neither do we believe it right or ex- 
pedient to pursue further a policy, every step of which 
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is marked by failure and distress; which has crip- 

led every industry, trade, and profession, except 
that of the money-lender on real estate, at one-third 
of its value, who is rapidly acquiring the property for 
default of interest and taxes. We believe that the 
consolidation of property now going on under this 

olicy is dangerous; that if persevered in it will end 
in revolution. 

8. We believe that any and all money issued by the 
Government, whether of gold, silver, or paper, should 
be a full legal tender, and at all times convertible 
into Government bonds, bearing a low rate of inter- 
est, not over 3,85, per cent. ; said bonds to be recon- 
vertible into such lawful money. And we hold that 
it is the duty of the Government to provide such a 
circulating medium, and we insist, in the language 
of Thomas Jefferson, ‘that bank paper must be sup- 
pressed, and the circulation restored to the nation, to 
whom it belongs.” . 

4. It is the paramount duty of the Government, in 
all its legislation, to keep in view the full develop- 
ment of all legitimate business, agricultural, mining, 
manufacturing, and commercial. 

5. We most earnestly protest against any further 
issue of gold bonds, for sale in foreign markets, by 
means of which we would be made, for a longer pe- 
riod, hewers of wood and drawers of water for tee 
eign nations, ; 

6. We demand that the silver dollar, which has 
been a fall legal tender for all debts, both public and 

rivate, from 1792 until February 12, 1878, which was 

emonetized at the snagertion and in the interest of 
the foreign creditors of the nation, be restored to its 
original position as a full legal tender, and that its 
free coinage and circulation be encouraged. 

1. Resolved, That the present system of taxation on 
mortgaged property is unjust, as against the person 
paling the fee in the property, and should be abol- 
ished, 

8. Resolved, That we demand a reduction of public 
expenditures, the rapid payment and extinction of all 


outstanding State and municipal debts, to the end 


that the burdens of taxation borne by the present and 
future generations may be reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible limit. 
9. Resolved, That we demand the abolition of all 
class legislation; of the iniquitous system of land 
ants and subsidies to corporations and private in- 
ividuals, which has spread the sinister influence of 
the lobby, aud sown the seed of official corruption 
aneoughons our whole political fabric, which has sub- 
jected the public welfare and the general good to a 
ostile and dangerous oligarchy of private interests. 


The nominations of the “‘ Greenback” party 
were afterward accepted by the Labor Reform 
and Workingmen’s parties. 

The Prohibitionists held a convention, at 
Worcester, on the 12th of September. Judge 
Robert OC. Pitman, of New Bedford, was nom- 
inated for Governor; Elijah A. Morse, of Oan- 
ton, Lieutenant-Governor; D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington, Secretary of State; Orin T. 
Gray, of Hyde Park, Attorney General; D. N. 
Skillings, of Winchester, Treasurer. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we congratulate the Prohibitionists 
of Massachusetts upon the increasing signs that our 
party is making good the declaration of last year, 
that we organized not merely for the campaign but 
for the war. 

Resolved, That we meet for political action against 
a traffic which obstructs every object of good gov- 
ernment—a traffic which makes paupers, increases 
taxes, promotes crime, disturbs the public peace, en- 
slaves labor, destroys the home, impairs the purity 
of the ballot, and imperils every interest of the Com- 
monwealth. 
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Resolved, That the policy of the State toward a 
traffic so deadly to its interests, and at the same time 
s0 powerful, can never be settled without an open 
avowed party issue and a distinct, unquestioned de- 
cision at the polls. 

Ftesolved, That no such issue can be made inside 
of a party that is divided between license and prohi- 
bition; that a party so divided can accept neither 
one side nor the other without losing the votes of the 
minority ; that it will therefore make no such issue; 
that when compelled to act it can never act. higher 
than its average sentiment, and must at the best 
adopt a weak, wavering, undecided, and inefficient 
policy, and that for this reason a political party mak- 
ing the suppression of the siduor traffic an open, 
avowed issue is an indispensable necessity. 

olwed, That no State issue is presented to the 
people of the Commonwealth except that which we 
present, and that no incidental effect of the State 
election upon national politics, even if there were 
any well defined issue between the old parties, could 
in any way justify the indorsement or even the tol- 
erance by a Christian people of the dram-shop sys- 
tem now upheld by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Resolved, That in the deliberate judgment of this 
Convention, assembled at a time when the rights 
and interests of labor and capital are the special sub- 
ject of national consideration, it is incumbent on us 
to say distinctly and with emphasis, in tbe language 
of the illustrious French Republican, Gambetta, that 
‘* capital and labor are the inspirers of each other,’’ 
and with the heartiest sympathy for the great in- 
dustrial community we emphatically declare that the 
real remedy for the distress of the times and for the 
relief of labor and industry, as well as of capital, is 
to save by legal prohibition the annual waste of 
$700,000,000 now spent by the country at large in 
the demoralizing liquor traffic. 

Resolved, That the career of Governor Rice has 
confirmed all that was said by us at thé outset, and 
that-his proposed renomination should be regarded 
as an open challenge to every Prohibitionist still 
remaining in the Republican party, and should be 
responded to as such with alacrity. 

lwed, That we bid God-speed to the Women’s 
Temperance Union and to the reform clubs of the 
State. There can be no higher or holier work than 
theirs. But under a licensed liquor traffic reformed 
men can never be safe; that reform will be tempo- 
rary and spasmodic; that the traffic will shortly re- 
gain its supremacy, keep up its quota of victims 
until it shall be abolished by the omnipotent moral 
suasion of votes and the educational discipline of 


law. 

Resolued, That we are pledged to the ballot for 
women not only by past affirmations but by present 
convictions and the clearest self-interest. 

Resolved, That while it is a satisfaction to us to 
present the name of our tried friend, Robert C, Pit- 
man, and with him to place before you as his asso- 
ciate# men of character and ability, we ask you to 
lift this contest far above all personal considerations, - 
and give them one and all a vote worthy of the cause 
for which they stand. 


A resolution approving of the administration 
and policy of President Hayes was defeated. 
The candidates of the Prohibitionists were ac- 
cepted by the Women-Suffrage party, at a 
convention held in Boston on the 9th of Oc- 
tober. On the same occasion the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this Convention reaffirms the prin- 
ciples of universal justice and impartial liberty as 
the basis on which we claim equal rights for women 
as for men. 


Resolved, That the Democratic party, by the silence 
of its Convention, the vote of its members in the last 
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and previous Legislatures, and the pronounced opin- 
ions of most of its leaders, has proved itself false to 
those principles of true Democracy upon which the 
party professes to be founded. 

Resolved, That the Republican party is now rec- 
reant to its former avowed principles and promises, 
and has proved its degeneracy by acting in direct 
opposition to its professed principles, and by break- 
ing its solemn promises as made in its previous plat- 
forms. 

Resolved, That while thus the Democratic and Re- 

ublican parties have ignored the woman-suffrage 
issue, and have nominated candidates hostile to the 
suffrage movement, the Prohibitory party has une- 
quivocally adopted ‘woman-suffrage as one of the 
leading issues, has invited women to gies nyo in 
its caucuses and conventions on equal terms with 
men, and nominated avowed suffragists for its can- 
didates ; by this action it has irrevocably made itself 
&@ woman-suffrage party. 


MEMORIAL HALL, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Democratic Convention was held at 
Worcester, on the 18th of September. The 
ticket put in nomination was as follows: For 
Governor, William Gaston, of Boston; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, William R. Plunkett, of 
Pittsfield ; for Secretary of State, Weston How- 
land, of Fairfield ; for Treasurer and Receiver- 
General, David N. Skillings, of Winchester ; 
for Auditor, John E. Fitzgerald, of Boston; 

_ for Attorney-General, Charles P. Thompson, 
of Gloucester. The following platform was 
adopted : ; 

We reaffirm and announce the National Democratic 
platform of 1876 as the authoritative exposition of 
the principles of our party, and we congratulate our 
political brethren of the whole country that these 
principles were indorsed in the national canvass by 
the snaeagen of a decided majority of the American 

eople. 
We believe the people fairly elected a majority of 
the Electoral College in favor of the Democratic can- 
didates. And while in the high interest of the public 
tranquillity we submit to the authority of the con- 
stituted Federal Administration, we denounce upon 
the guilty Republican party stern retribution for the 
great public crime by which the public were de- 

se be of their right to be governed by rulers of 
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their choice and the elective principle was wounded 
in its most vital part. We challenge for it the op- 
probrium of history and the indignant judgment of 
all honest men. 

We congratulate the country and the supporters 
of free government everywhere upon the happy re- 
sults of restored public order and réviving industrial 
prosperity, in tas Dada the new reign of domes- 
tic peace and liberty reguluted by law in the South- 
ern section of the Union, that have ensued upon the 
adoption of Democratic principles and measures of 
administration by the Executive Department of the 
Federal Government in reference to the Southern 
States. 

We recognize in these auspicious results the signal 
vindication and practical triumph of the constitu- 
tional doctrines so faithfully contended for by the 
Democracy in late political contests, and the states- 
manship of the wise fathers which seeks the welfare 
of the public by the support of the coequal rights and 
dignities of all the States in 
the Federal Union. We trust 
that hereafter there will be no 
Southern policy, no Northern 

olicy, but one common pol- 
icy for the whole Union in 
the equality of the rights and 
duties of all men before the 


law. 

Resolved, That the present 
depression of industrial, 
commercial, and financial in- 
terests of the country is 
largely due to our inability 
onder resent laws to dis- 
pose of the surplus products 
of our industry — products 
which the other countries 
want, and which, but for re- 
strictions and injurious leg- 
islation, the United States 
would to a great extent pro- 
duce and sel] cheaper than 
any other nation. 

esolved, That the inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth 
require the removal of the 
obstacles to our extended 
reciprocal trade with foreign 
countries. The opening of 
the liberal reciprocity with Canada and_ Mexico 
would promote our ee energies and stimu- 
late our carrying trade by land and sea, enlarge the 
markets of all the varied industries of the Common- 
wealth, and give to her merchants, mariners, and la- 
borers a valuable accession of employment. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the honest pay- 
ment'of the public debt, and of a currency on a gold 


asis. 

Resolved, That the practice of borrowing money 
for other objects than those of strict public necessity 
has generated schemes of extravagant expenditure, 
until taxation has become wellnigh an intolerable 
burden. Honesty, economy, and ‘‘pay as we go”’ 
should be the rules in all appropriations of the peo- 
ple’s money. The power of the State, counties, 
cities, and towns to borrow money ought to be rigid. 
ly limited, so that an end may be put to the system 
which “ anticipates the labor of coming ages and ap- 
propriates the fruits of it in advance; which coins 
the industry of future generations into cash, and 
snatches the inheritance from children yet unborn,” 

Resolved, That the present system of taxation in 
Massachusetts is unequal, unjust, and oppressive, and 
manifestly inconsistent with principles of political 
economy, and the time has come for a thorough 
reformation of the laws regulating the levying of 


axes. 
Resolved, That we are opposed to the reénactment 
of the prohibitory law. 
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Resolved, That we view with concern the depres- 
sion under which the laboring interests of this Com- 
monwealth now suffer. We recognize the fact that 
the condition of labor and the welfare of the laboring 
men, the just relations of capital and labor, are press- 
ing questions yet to be solved. We favor such 
measures as will tend to the great consummation— 
the elevation of labor and the improvement of the 
condition of the laboring man—and we oppose all 
legislation with regard to labor and capital which 
gives an unjust preference to either over the other, 
or tends to make labor dishonorable. 

Resolved, That we regard with alarm, as danger- 
ous to the best interest of the people, the insidious 
and constant measures of the Republican party in 
our Legislature, in restricting the right of suffrage. 
The exercise of this right instead of being checked 
should be encouraged; the registry laws should be 
so framed as not to be the means of disfranchising 
citizens, to the end that the largest possible portion 
of the community may be brought under the edu- 
cating infiuences of a participation in public affairs, 
and of a proper voice in the making of the laws 
by which they are governed. 

There is imperative need in this Commonwealth 
of progressive administrative reform, and to that end 
we appeal to all good citizens of Massachusetts, re- 
Sardi ae of their politics or party associations, to 
join in sustaining the nominations of this Conven- 
tion, in whose integrity, virtue, and capacity they 
have the fullest confidence. : 
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The Republican Convention took place, at 
Worcester, on the 19th of September. Gov- 
ernor Rice and the entire board of State-offi- 
cers were renominated as follows: Governor, 
Alex. H. Rice, of Boston; Secretary of State, 
Henry B. Pierce, of Abington; Auditor, Julius 
L. Clark, of Newton; Treasurer, Charles En- 
dicott, of Canton; Attorney-General, Charles 
R. Train, of Boston. The platform adopted 
was as follows, by a nearly unanimous vote: 


Resolved, That we reaffirm first of all our unwaver- 
ing allegiance to the fundamental truths and prin- 
ciples which have inspired the triumphs of the 
Republican party. We accept the responsibility of 
national administration, again committed to Repub- 
lican hands, as a trust to be exercised for the wel- 
fare of all the people, without distinction of race, 
color, locality, orecreed. The armed struggle for the 
Union and equal rights is atan end. The grand re- 
sults attained are accepted facts in the national his- 
tory. Watchfully guarding and firmly maintaining 
all that has been achieved, we do not propose to 
abandon the helm or drift with the tide, but to ad- 
dress ourselves with vigor and courage to pending 
issues, and to insist upon their settlement in the in- 
terest of good government, national progress, and 
enduring union. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the country upon 
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the rightful accession of a Republican President 
whose tonepiendes integrity, honesty of purpose, 
wisdom, moderation, and firmness deserve and com- 
mand the confidence of the people for the assurance 
of a firm, economical, and beneficent administration 
of public affairs, and thus afford the opportunity and 
encourage the prospect of a speedy restoration of 
confidence and the revival of business activity. 

Resolved, That we hail with unspeakable pleasure 
every sign and promise of the final and permanent 
pacification of the Southern section of the count 
under. local self-government, based upon the full 
recognition of the equal rights of all by all; and we 
cordially approve the spirit and measure of the Ad- 
ministration as wisely adjusted to hasten this result 
as dictated by a just sense of constitutional right and 
duty, as tending to promote a spirit of peace and 
conciliation between citizens of all sections, and as 
already largely justified by the bettered feeling and 
condition of the country. 

Resolved, That the faith of the nation is solemnly 


Sa bg to the early resumption of specie payments. 
ublic honor and private interest alike demand the 
fulfillment of this pledge. We approve the ct 
already taken and rejoice at the progress already 
made. We insist upon the adoption of all measures 
necessary to insure resumption on a day not later 
than that now fixed by law, and that it is the duty of 
the Government to maintain its coin and currency at 
all times at par with the gold standard of the com- 
mercial world. ‘ 
Resolved, That the work of reforming and improv- 
ing the civil service, which the Republican party has 
undertaken and to which it alone stands fully com- 
mitted, ought to be persistently and resolutely car- 
ried forward. We fully indorse the utterances of 
the Cincinnati platform and of the letter of accept- 
ance of President Hayes on this subject: That nom- 
ination to office ought to be made upon the sole 
responsibility of the Executive Department, without 
the dictation or control of members of Congress ; 
that honesty, capacity, and fidelity constitute the 
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only claim and qualification for office; that partisan 
service should not be expected or desired from pub- 
lic officers, who should give their whole service to 
the Government and the people; and that tenure 
of office should depend upon untarnished personal 
character and the satisfactory performance of official 
duties, and not upon political changes; and we cor- 
dially sustain and pes the policy and action of 
the President in conducting his administration in 
fulfillment of his distinct pledge, upon these prin- 
ciples, recognizing that the work of correcting the 
abuses that have crept into the civil service is only 
begun, and that much remains to be accomplished 
in Massachusetts as well as elsewhere in order to 
show convincingly that the principle of civil service 
reform is accepted as an enduring principle and not 
a temporary method of administration. We call 
upon all departments of the Government to give the 
President their cordial and effective support in mak- 
ing the reform thorough, radical, and complete. 

olved, That the order recently promulgated by 
the President for the purpose of restraining execu- 
tive officers of the Government from a an 
undue and improper influence upon thé*action of the 
people in the election of candidates for office, and in 
the management of political affairs, is in accordance 
with the principles and practice established by the 
founders of the Government. We heartily indorse 
the order as the first and a most important step tow- 
ard a practical reform of the civil service, ard we 
assure the President of our cordial support in its en- 
forcement. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States 
has already passed a reasonable limit in grants of 
land and money in aid of private enterprises, that 
the nation demands that no more grants shall be 
made either from the public domain or the public 
Treasury as subsidies to payee corporations, and 
that appropriations for Government works shall 
hereafter be limited by the strict rule of neces- 
sity. 

The main issue in the canvass was the ap- 
proval of the national Administration and thie 
Southern and civil service policies of the Presi- 
dent. The election occurred on the 6th of 
November, and resulted in the choice of the 
Republican candidates.. The total vote for 
Governor was 184,454, of which Rice received 
91,255 ; Gaston, 73,185; Pitman, 16,354; Phil- 
lips, 8,552; and all others, 108. The vote for 
Treasurer was: 87,532 for Endicott, 83,456 for 
Skillings, 1,689 for Whitney, 858 for John C. 
MacCready, of Cambridge, 845 for Lum, and 
260 for all others. The amendment of the 
Constitution making the officers and instruc- 
tors in Harvard College eligible to seats in the 
Legislature was ratified by a vote of 23,889 to 
6,505. The Legislature of 1878 consists of 35 
Republicans and 5 Democrats in the Senate, 
and 171 Republicans and 69 Democrats in the 
House; the Republican majority being 30 in 
the Senate, 102 in the House, and 132 on a 
joint ballot. 

The town of Marblehead was visited by a 
disastrous conflagration, on the 25th of June, 
which destroyed 30 shoe-factories and 42 dwell- 
ings. The total value of property destroyed 
was about $500,000; insurance, $200,000. 

McCLELLAN, Grorcz B. The canvass 
made by General McClellan, in 1877, for the 
Governorship of New Jersey, and his election 
to that office, brought him again prominently 
before the public. (For the particulars of his 
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nomination and election see New Jersry.) The 
career of General McClellan has been a remark- 
able one. He was born in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 3, 1826. He studied at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and in 1842 entered the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point where he gradu- 
ated second in his class in 1846, and was as- 
signed to duty as brevet second-lieutenant in 
the corps of engineers. He served with dis- 
tinction during the Mexican War, and was snc- 
cessively brevetted as first-lieutenant and cap- 
tain. In 1851-52 he was assistant engineer 
in the construction of Fort Delaware; in 1852 
~68 chief engineer in the Department of Texas, 
having in charge the surveys of the coasts of 
that. State; in 1853-’54 engineer for the ex- 
ploration and survey of the western division of 
the proposed Pacific Railroad; and in 1854— 
’55 he was on special service in collecting rail- 
road statistics for the War Department. In 
1855~"56, having been made captain of artil- 
lery, he was a member of the Military Com- 
mission to visit the seat of war in the Crimea. 
He resigned his commission June 16, 1857, to 
take the post of chief engineer of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, of which he was chosen vice- 
president in 1858. In 1860 be became presi- 
dent of the St. Louis & Cincinnati Railroad. 


At the opening of the Civil War he was com- | 


missioned as Major-General of Ohio Volunteers, 
and was placed in command of the Department 
of the Ohio, comprising the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and the western parts of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. He was made major- 
general in the regular army May 14, 1861, and 
commanded in several engagements in West- 
ern Virginia, which resulted in clearing that 
region of the Confederate forces, for which he 
received, on July 15th, the thanks of Congress. 
On July 22d, the day after the Federal defeat at 
Bull Run, he was summoned to Washington 
and was placed in command of the division of 
the Potomac, and shortly after of the Army of 
the Potomac. On the retirement of General 
Scott, November Ist, he was appointed Gen- 
eral-in-chief of the Armies of the United States. 
He took the field in March, 1862, and having 
in the mean time been relieved of the command 
of all the forces except the Army of the Poto- 
mac, he set out for the peninsula of Virginia, 
and laid siege to Yorktown, which was aban- 
doned by the Confederates as soon as his bat- 
teries were ready to open fire. The retreating 
Confederates, under General J. E, Johnston, 
made a stand at Williamsburg (May 5th), long 
enough to enable their trains to get off, and 
fell back toward Richmond; McClellan, moving 
slowly, reached the Ohickahominy about May 
20th, and opened the campaign against Rich- 
mond, which was brought to a virtual close by 
the battle of Malvern Hill (July 1st), after which 
he fell back to Harrison’s Landing, where he 
intrenched himself. General Halleck, having 
in the mean time been made General-in-chief, 
ordered McClellan, August 24th, to return with 
his whole army to Fortress Monroe and York- 
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town. General Lee, almost simultaneously, 
moved from Richmond ‘to threaten General 
Pope, who had been placed in command of the 
Union forces in Northern Virginia. The result 
was the defeat of Pope at Bull Run, August 
29th and 30th. Pope, at his own request, was 
relieved from the command of the forces at 
and about Washington, which was conferred 
upon McClellan. The Oonfederates then un- 
dertook the invasion of Maryland, which was 
brought to a close by the battle of Antietam, 
September 16th and 17th. They then crossed 
the Potomac, and fell leisurely back toward 
the Rapidan. Great dissatisfaction was felt at 
the slowness with which McClellan followed 
them, and on November 7th, when he appeared 
to be making preparations for an attack in 
force, he was 1 raat in command by Gen- 
eral Burnside. McClellan was directed to pro- 
ceed to Trenton, N. J., there to await future 
orders, and took no further part in the war. 
(See Annvat CyoLopzpta, 1861 and 1862.) 
The Democratic National Convention, held 
in Chicago in 1864, nominated him for the 
Presidency. He received only the 21 electoral 
votes of Delaware, Kentucky, and New Jersey, 
the remaining 212 electoral votes admitted be- 
ing cast for Abraham Lincoln. Of the popular 
vote 2;223,035 were cast for Lincoln and 1,811,- 
754 for McClellan. The latter resigned his 
commission in the army on the day of the elec- 
tion, November 8, 1864, took up his residence 
in New York, and afterward went to Europe. 
In 1868 he returned and took up his residence 
near Orange, N. J., and engaged in practice as 
an engineer. By the will of Mr. Edwin A. 
Stevens, he was placed in charge of the Ste- 
vens floating battery which had for a number 
of years been in course of construction at Ho- 
boken. He was also made superintendent of 
the construction of the railroad bridge over the 


‘Hudson River near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 


superintendent of docks and piers in the city of 
New York, but resigned the latter office in 1872. 
General McClellan has translated from the 
French “A Manual of Bayonet Exercises,” 
adopted for the use of the United States Army 
(1852), and written a volume of the Govern- 
ment reports of the Pacific Railroad Surveys 
(1854); a volume of the reports of the Euro- 
pean Commission, ‘The Armies of Europe,” 
etc., printed yy, order of Congress (1861), and 
“Report on the Organization and Campaigns 
of the Army of the Potomac” (1864). 
MoOLOSKEY, Jonny, an American cardi- 
nal, born in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 20, 1810. 
He graduated at Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmetsburg, Md., and studied theology in the 
seminary there. Having been raised to the 
order of priest, January 9, 1834, he was sent to 
Rome, studied for two years in the Roman Ool- 
lege, spent another year in France, and on his 
return was appointed assistant priest of St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, in New York, and six months 
after became priest of the parish. In 1641 
Bishop Hughes nominated him first president 
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of St. John’s College, Fordham, but in 1842 he 
resumed the charge of St. Joseph’s. At the 
solicitation of Bishop Hughes, he was appoint- 
ed his coadjutor, November 21, 1848, with the 
title of Bishop of Auxerre, and was consecrated 
March 10, 1844. In the division of the dio- 
cese of New York which took place in 1847, 
Bishop McOloskey was nominated first Bishop 
of Albany, May 21st. His zeal, eloquence, and 
popularity obtained him the means of building 
churches in every city and town, and of creat- 
ing institutions of charity and education. He 
introduced into his diocese the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart, the Sisters of Charity, the Sisters 
of Mercy, the Gray Sisters, Hospitalers from 
Montreal, the Sisters of St. Joseph, and those 
of the third Order of St. Francis; also the Jes- 
uits, Oblates, Augustinians, Franciscans, and 
Capuchins. He began and completed the ca- 
thedral of Albany, devoting to it a large part 
of his own income. During his last years in 
that city, he purchased extensive buildings in 
Troy, destined to be used for a general theo- 
logical seminary for the dioceses forming the 
ecclesiastical provinces of New York, and ob- 
tained for it from the University of Louvain a 
staff of trained professors. After the death of 
Archbishop Hughes he was appointed to the 
See of New York, May 6, 1864, and took pos- 
session of it August 21st. Besides a large num- 
ber of spacious churches built in the city and 
elsewhere, the archbishop has established a 
foundling asylum in Sixty-eighth Street, an 
asylum for female deaf mutes at Fordham, 
homes for destitute children and young girls 
attached to St. Stephen’s and St. Ann’s 
Churches, homes for aged men and women, 
and new orphan asylums outside of New York 
City. To direct these institutions and to codp- 
erate with the secular clergy, he has estab- 
lished communities of Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, Oapuchins, “ Little Sisters of the Poor,” 
and German Franciscan Sisters for the Ger- 
man hospital. He has also labored strenuous- 
ly to complete the new cathedral begun by his 
predecessor, for which he has given $10,000 
from his own private purse, and to procure 
materials for which he visited Rome in 1874. 

On March 15, 1875, Archbishop McOloskey 
was made a Cardinal of the Order of Priests, 
he being the first American cardinal ever ap- 
pointed. On the death of the Pope, in Febru- 
ary, 1878, he was summoned to Rome to attend 
the conclave of cardinals for the election of a 
successor of Pius IX. 

McORARY, Grorce W., Secretary of War, 
was born at Evansville, Ind., in 1835, and the 
next year went with his parents to Wisconsin 
Territory. After receiving a common-school 
education, he was admitted to the bar in 1856, 
and began practice at Keokuk, Iowa. He at 
once took a prominent position in that city, 
and in 1857 was elected to the State Legisla- 
ture. From 1861 to 1865 he was a member of 
the State Senate, and took an active part in the 
legislation of that period. He resumed the 
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practice of his profession, which he continued 
until 1868, when he was elected to Congress. 
He was reélected in 1870, 1872, and 1874, but 
was not a candidate in 1876. At different 
times during his congressional career he was 
chairman of the Committee on Elections and 
of that on Railways and Canals, and he served 
on the Committees on Naval Affairs, Revision of 
Laws, and the Judiciary. On December 7, 1876, 
Mr. McCrary introduced into the House the 
bill which was the first step in the legislation 
for creating the Electoral Commission.. The 
resolution, which provided for a joint commit- 
tee of Congress to consider the mode of count- 
ing the electoral vote, was referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which he wa amember. It 
was passed, and Mr. McCrary became a member 
of the joint committee on the part of the House. 
He advocated the Electoral bill, and appeared 
before the Electoral Tribunal. He was one of 
the first to support the Republican position in 
the Florida case, and argued against the power 
of Congress to go behind the returns. When 
President Hayes formed his cabinet, Mr. Mc- 
Crary was chosen as Secretary of War. He is 
the author of a work recently published on the 
“ Law of Elections.” 

MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS AND 
INVENTIONS. There has not been any re- 
markable event to chronicle in the history of 
mechanical engineering for the past year. No 
year passes, however, without many improve- 
ments and inventions, and a steady progress 
in the understanding of mechanical principles, 
and new victories over the forces of Nature. 
No art or science can show more plainly a prog- 
ress from year to year; no art can chronicle 
more certain, conspicuous, and important an- 
nual advances than mechanical engineering. 
Considerable attention is being paid in Europe 
to the various forms of continuous brakes, 
and careful experiments have been made with 
them. There has been much debate as to the 
relative merits of the English and American 
types of railroad engine. The English engine, 
with a rigid wheel-base, in which the entire 
dead-weight is supported by the driving-wheels, 
is, no doubt, much more economical on such 
straight and level roads as are found in Eng- 
land, and in some parts of the Continent; but 
in no other part of the world is it adapted to 
the railroads as they are now laid; and as the 
American bogie engine, of flexible wheel-base, 
has supplanted the other form in Canada, and 
other British colonies, and is now preferred 
in Russia, so will it probably be found pref- 
erable in India, and all countries where en- 
gineering works cannot be as thoroughly made 
as in England. The progress made in ma- 
chine puddling is not rapid, and the attention 
of iron-masters is more taken up with the prog- 
ress in -the manufacture of steel, or steel-pro- 
cess iron, which may yet entirely supplant pud- 
dled iron. 

The study which has been given to the 
steam-engine of late years is leading to a bet- 


ter knowledge of the true properties and ac- 
tion of steam. Isherwood first pointed out 
that the limit to the economy of fuel by the 
application of the principle of expansion was 
soon reached. The Gallatin experiments 
proved that considerable loss resulted from a 
measure of expansion as great as 10 to 1. 
The construction of boilers which preserve 
the steam from condensation is the aim now 
of engineers, and this end is best subserved by 
the use of jackets of a proper kind, and cylin- 
ders with the thinnest possible walls, and by a 
double set of ports for the ingress and escape 
of steam. The advantages of steam-jacketing, 
which was invented by Watt, have been of 
late rejected in favor of the illimitable bene- 
fits which were hoped for from working steam 
expansively, and for the greater work which 
it was supposed could be obtained from high 
pressure. Recent experiments show that the 
economy in properly steam-jacketing the cylin- 
der is very great, that the same work can be 
attained under a much lower head of steam, 
by preventing condensation and keeping the 
interior of the cylinder dry, and by perfecting 
and increasing the vacuum. The jacket is 
most efficient when the cylinder walls are the 
thinnest, and is almost useless when they are 
as thick as they often are, and when the cylin- 
der covers are not included in the jacket. 
Hirn, experimenting with a vertical cylinder 
engine, found that under the same pressure, 
and the same measure of expansion, the stezm- 
filled jacket gave 23.5 per cent. more power; 
and he calculated the actual economy at 22.2 
percent. Hallauer, with duplicate Corliss en- 
gines, at Mulhouse, found an economy in the 
weight of steam consumed per hour per total 
horse-power of 23.75 per cent.; and Lelou- 
tre, in recent experiments under various con- 
ditions, at the same place, reports an economy 
of 15 to 25 per cent. in favor of steam-jacket- 
ing. M. Cornut, an eminent French engineer, 
reports, as the result of a careful trial, that a 
saving of 15 to 20 per cent. can be obtained 
by the employment of a well-constructed 
jacket, receiving its steam direct from the 
boiler, when the steam is cut off at 3 to + of 
the stroke from the beginning. 

The Belgian commissioners for the in- 
spection of boilers ascribe interior corrosion, 
which appears in small separated circular holes, 
often near the centre of an otherwise perfect 
plate, to the presence in the feed-water of 
chlorides or alkaline salts, and not to acids in 
the water. External corrosion, which is one 
of the principal elements in the decay of boiler 
walls, they declare to be caused by the deposit 
on the plates of soot impregnated with sulphu- 
ric acid; the soot adheres only to damp por- 
tions of the plates. 

The report of the Special Committee of the 
United States Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of Steam Vessels, in a series of experiments 
made in September, 1875, on the principal 
forms of safety-valve in use, shows that under 
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ordinary conditions the common safety-valve is 
as effectual in relieving the pressure and clos- 
ing quickly as any of the special forms. The 
special devices were divided into six classes: 
reactionary, having a lip or stricture, that the 
reaction may push the valve farther from its 
seat; disk safety-valves, having a disk of 
greater area than the valve-opening ; annular, 
with two seats and an annular opening; double- 
seated combination safety-valve, with small 
secondary valves, or a combination of levers; 
piston safety-valves, witha piston to assist the 
valve to rise.. The rule adopted by the com- 
mittee for calculating the evaporation per hour, 
in pounds, was as follows: Multiply the num- 
ber of square feet of grate-surface by 112 for 
natural draught, and by 168 for forced draught. 
The area of valve-opening required, according 
to the rules of the committee, for a pressure 
of 70 lbs., is 10 inches. (Rankine’s rule gives 
12 inches; that of the English Board of Trade, 


_ 11.8; Molesworth’s, 18.88; the French Gov- 


ernment’s rule, 6.75; Thurston’s 1st rule, 8.3 ; 
his 2d, 29.) Common valves should be of 
sufficient size, but not to exceed 10 square 
inches; and when a greater area is required, 
two or more should be used. In the experi- 
ments with the common valves, the pressure 
gradually increased to the maximum after the 
valve had opened, and the valve promptly 
closed when the pressure fell to the point at 
which it was set. Several of the special forms, 
of larger area than the common valves, allow 


the pressure to increase as much as or more than 


the-common valves before opening; and nearly 
all of them allow the pressure to fall below the 
opening point before closing again. Of the 
special devices Ashcroft’s, Orosby’s, and Rich- 
ardson’s reactionary valves gave the best re- 
sults. For marine engines in rough weather, 
and for locomotives, some of the special forms 
may be employed to advantage. 

Several devices for mechanical stoking are 
now in use in England. The Frisbie feeder, 
and Holroyd Smith’s helix stoker, supply the 
fuel upward from the bottom of the furnace, 
the latter continuously. The advantages of 
this method are, that the gases and smoke are 
consumed in passing up through the burning 
coal. Regan’s stoker, for small coal, feeds the 
furnace from a hopper above the bars, which 
rotate slowly. Regan’s joggle-bar furnace, for 
marine engines, permits of a constant shakin 
of the bars, which are placed transversely, an 
are easily removable. Henderson’s stoker has 
a hopper from which the crushed coal is thrown 
evenly upon the fire by fans, while the bars are 
given an oscillating motion. In Dillwyn Smith’s 
stoker two grates are placed crosswise, one 
above the other, in the same fire, so that the 
gases escaping from the first are completely 
consumed in the second. Insomestokers even 
the filling of the hopper is accomplished by me- 
chanical means. 

No important improvements have been made 
in mechanical appliances for street-car traction. 


The use of superheated water, tried by Mr. 
Lamm, in America, and Mr. Bede, in Brussels, 
is attended with some difficulties, which ren- 
der it less practicable than the other methods; 
fireless steam locomotives have, however, been 
in use for many months in New Orleans. They 
are built by Theodore Scheffler, of Paterson. 
The hot water is held in a cylinder containing 
800 gallons; the whole weight of the engine, 
charged, is 8,700 lbs. The driving-wheels are 39 
inches in diameter, and the leading- wheels 20 
inches. The cylinders are 44 inches in diame- 
ter and 10 inches long. The valve-gear con- 
sists of the main valve, which always works at 
full stroke and controls the exhaust, and a 
steam-valve on top which controls the admis- 
sion; a single link works both valves. The 
tank is charged from a stationary sectional 
boiler, the water having a temperature of 890°, 
which givesa pressure of 220]bs. per square inch. 
The engines thus charged can draw a street-car 
with an ordinary load six miles, the final press- 
ure being 40 lbs. per inch. The peculiar valve- 
gear, patented by Mr. Scheffler, regulates the 
supply of steam by the cut-off alone, the sep- 
arate cut-off allowing a wider range of cut-off. 
Scott-Moncrieff’s car, driven by compressed 
air, has a valve-gear which allows the com- 
pressed air to escape from the reservoir at a 
constantly uniform pressure, which can be va- 
ried at the will of the driver. The air is al- 
ways exhausted at the atmospheric pressure, 
which prevents the production of excessive 
cold in the exhaust, which prevents also all 
noise, and utilizes the power to the utmost, 
The reservoir and machinery are by no means 
bulky. On the Vale of Clyde tramway the 
Scott-Moncrieff car performs a journey of 14 
miles each way at every charge of air. Me- 
karski’s compressed-air tram-car allows the 
pressure, at which the compressed air issues, 
to be regulated by the driver. Hot water is 
used to keep up the temperature of the ex- 
hausted air. A special cylinder is employed 
in starting, and the impetus acquired in de- 
scending grades is turned to account in pro- 
viding additional compressed air. Mr. Lamm 
proposes a new kind of stored-up heat. A cyl- 
inder on the top of the car, which is filled with 
hot water, will inclose another cylinder con- 
taining liquid ammoniacal gas, obtained from 
sal-ammoniac heated by the action of the hot 
water, with hydrate of lime. The gas, thus 
generated, passes into working cylinders, and 
then is conducted into the hot-water chamber, 
imparting heat, as it is absorbed, to the water, 
which rises in temperature, instead of falling, 
during the trip. Steam propulsion, however, 
has on the whole proved so far the most sat- 
isfactory for street-cars. The Grantham car, 
in which the boiler and condensers are placed 
in the middle of the carriage, and the cylin- 
ders and machinery underneath, is one of the 
most successful form yet tried. It has two 
pairs of wheels, one pair for driving and one 
pair provided with a radial axle for preventing 
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strains on the curves. It can be run back- 
ward or forward, and is provided with brakes 
which stop it almost instantly. By an im- 
provement a bogie truck at the opposite end 
from the driving-wheels reduces-the rigid 
wheel-base to three feet, and has an apparatus 
connected by which the car can be guided 
upon the sidings without employing movable 
switches, and can also be turned off the rails 
when necessary and brought back upon them 
again. The exhaust steam is conducted into a 
copper chamber fixed in the uptake of the boil- 
er, and expands and escapes superheated. The 
arrangement for condensing the steam makes 
the car noiseless. A comparison of expenses 
has been made which shows that steam tram- 
cars of either the Grantham or Merry weather 
pattern afford a saving of 33 to 50 per cent. 
over horse-traction.” A novel device, which has 
been worked up by General John A. Imboden, 
consists in a steam motor which can be attached 
to an ordinary horse-ear. It has four driving- 
wheels, with a wheel-base of four feet. It can 
be attached to a car by a pivot, after removing 
a pair of the car-wheels. . 
The tooth-wheel system of locomotive en- 
gine; in which cogs in a central wheel under 
the locomotive fit into indentations in a third 
track, has proved the best so far for grades 
too steep for the adhesion of the wheels on a 
smooth track. This system, which has been 
many years in use on the excursion roads up 
the Righi in Switzerland and up the side of Mt. 
Washington, has never until the present been 
utilized for goods transportation since the very 
infancy of steam locomotion, when, in 1811, the 
Englishman Blankinsop constructed a tooth- 
wheel locomotive which propelled a coal-train 
up an incline of 7in 100. After the triumph 
of Stephenson’s system this method of propul- 
sion was forgotten, until, in 1852, Baldwin 
constructed a similar engine in America, and 
in the same year Marsh proclaimed his proj- 
ect for a tooth-wheel track up Mt. Washington, 
with an inclination of 1 in 8; this scheme was 
treated as the greatest folly, and it was not un- 
til 1868 that it was carried out. In the mean 
time Riggenbach had been advocating a rail- 
road up the Righi, and when it was known that 
the American road had been built, his scheme 
was first listened to. In 1871 the Righi in- 
clined railroad was built, according to the mod- 
els patented by Riggenbach in 1862. Between 
two ordinary rails is a third one, similar to a 
ladder, with teeth, in which the cogs of the 
toothed wheel catch. The power required to 
pull the train, with this arrangement, is con- 
siderably less than where the propulsion is by 
friction, and the weight of the engine can be 
greatly reduced. An incline of 1 in 4 can be 
ascended with a tooth-wheeled locomotive, 
and on lesser grades a much greater load can 
be drawn. This has lately been em- 
ployed on the Héllenthal Railroad in Germa- 
ny. The engines are calculated to draw 84 
times their weight up a grade of 5 in 100.. The 
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locomotives are constructed to run on ordinary 
roads by means of common driving-wheels, the 
toothed wheel remaining then idle. The ve- 
locity, when the toothed wheel is in use, is 
much less than on the level road, but the as- 
cent is made in as short a time as, or shorter 
than, if the road had been built with an ordi- 
nary grade in a serpentine course, while the 
amount of fuel consumed, the wear and tear of 
the machinery and road, and the cost of con- 
struction, are very much lessened. 

The great importance of the continuous sys- 
tem of railway brakes to the security of the 
traveling public is being recognized in Europe, 
where continuous brakes have not yet been 
generallyintroduced. TheGovernmentsof Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Belgium instituted 
experiments on the different forms of brake 
offered in the market, which have been per- 
formed within the year, and the general results 
of which are given below. The Smith and 
Westinghouse brakes, which are rivals for the 
supremacy, are both of them Amercan inven- 
tions; the former has been some time in use 
in England. The report of a Belgian commis- 
sion appointed to examine into the merits of 
safety railroad brakes designates the Westing- 
house automatic and Smith’s vacuum brakes as 
the most perfect. The Westinghouse in five ex- 
perimental trips brought the train to a stand- 
still in an average distance of 781 feet, while 
running at an average speed of 39 miles an 
hour; while the vacuum brake, applied at an 
average rate of speed of 38.5 miles, arrested the 
train at an average distance of 1,153 feet: they 
thence calculated the retarding force of the au- 
tomatic brake as 728 kilogrammetres, and of 
the vacuum as 487 kilogrammetres. The cost 
of the vacuum brake is more than 40 per cent. 
less than the automatic, but the commissioners 
consider that the difference is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the greater expense of keeping 
in repair and working the former, which re- 
quires a greater amount of steam and fuel. A 
British commission appointed for the same pur- 
pose by the Board of Trade in 1874, reported 
recently that it was necessary to introduce 
continuous brakes on British roads, without 
recommending any special kind. Sir Henry 
Tyler, who was the first to introduce this ques- 
tion, 12 years ago, has estimated that during 
the 12 years past as many as 600 deaths have 
resulted from railway accidents of a kind which 
might have been prevented by the use of con- 
tinuous brakes. A case in which two trains 
were saved from serious accidents by the use 
of the Westinghouse brake occurred on the 
Midland Railway in August. In a trial of 
continuous brakes at Cassel, made at the 
command of the German Government, special 
attention was paid to the rapidity with which 
the brake affects the speed of a train. The 
experiments were made with the Westing- 
house automatic, Smith’s vacuum, Steel’s, and 
Heberlein’s brakes, upon a down grade and 
on a level, at 75 and 90 kilometres (46.6 and 
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55.9 miles) an hour, and other speeds, and 
under differing brake pressure, and other vary- 
ing conditions. Under a brake pressure of 
50 per cent. of the tire pressure of the wheels, 
on a declining grade of 1 in 125, at the speed 
of 46.6 miles an hour, the loss by momentum in 
133 metres (437 feet) was, with the different 
forms, as follows: With the Westinghouse, 
17.82 per cent.; Heberlein, 13.65 per cent. ; 
Steel, 12.26 per cent.; Smith, 11 per cent. At 
a speed of 55.9 miles per hour, distance 656 
feet ona level, the retarding effect was regis- 
tered: Westinghouse, 25.74 per cent.; Steel, 
21.93 per cent. ; Smith, 20.4 per cent.; Heber- 
lein, 19.96 per cent. At 46.6 miles. an hour, 
and 87 per cent. brake pressure, the results 
were: Westinghouse, 59.43 per cent.; Steel, 
40.85 per cent.; Heberlein, 39.67 per cent. At 
a speed of 46.6 miles on a level, after a dis- 
tance of 984 feet, brake pressure 50 per cent., 
the results were as follows: Westinghouse, 
54.70 per cent.; Smith, 41.89; Heberlein, 
39.13; Steel, 35.13. 

The wire tramway, invented by Mr. Hodg- 
son, is a very useful contrivance for transport- 
ing light goods over short distances, which is 
coming into general use in England. An im- 
provement, consisting of a peculiar kind of 
grip, which prevents the load from slipping on 
the rope when ascending or descending a grade, 
allows of the tramway being worked on in- 
clines as steep as 1 in 38. It has been suc- 
cessfully applied to the loading and unload- 
ing of vessels whose anchorage is too distant 
from shore to admit of the construction of a 
pier. The terminus is connected with a group 
of piles placed in deep water; the wooden 
oe which support the ropes are driven at 

istances of 60 yards apart. The power which 
works the carrying ropes can be transmitted 
over them at the same time, so as to work the 
cranes at the terminus which are used in ship- 
ping or unshipping the cargo. 

Laing’s overhead sewing-machine is an Eng- 
lish invention, by which the ordinary stitch of 
hand-sewing is reproduced, the thread passing 
through and around the edges of the seam. 
The needle is of spiral shape, passing three 
times around a central spindle; the thread is 
caught by a hook at the latter end of the 
needle, and by a special apparatus, when the 
thread on a spool is exhausted, another spool 
is automatically brought in place, and the 
needle threaded without any stoppage of the 
work. The stitch is precisely identical with 
hand-sewing, but beautifully and perfectly 
regular. The fabric is fed by a spiked chain 
with a velocity which can be regulated at pleas- 
ure; the greater the velocity the longer being 
’the stitch, the elasticity of the needle allowing 
it to elongate. The length of feed can be 
regulated, and the depth of the edging of the 
‘enh determined by a guard on thefeeding- 
plates. 

An English inventor, George Jenkins, has 
planned a system of hydraulic machinery for 
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lifting ships up inclined slips, by which the ac- 
tion is consecutive, and the injurious inter- 
mittent arrests accompanying the strokes of the 
ram in the ordinary apparatus are avoided. It 
consists of two pairs of hydraulic cylinders, 
one before the other; the rams of each pair are 
connected with a crosshead, through which the 
traction links pass; two posts are placed on 
each crosshead, connected above by a fcelavshal 
bar, in the centre of which is keyed a double 
segment; at one end of the horizontal shaft it 
is worked by ahand-lever; one arm of the seg- 
ment has a weight, and the other an iron stop- 
per attached to a chain, which fits, when the 
segment is lowered, between pairs of links 
placed at proper intervals in the traction rod. 
When the stopper of one pair of cylinders is 
lowered into position between a pair of links, 
and against the crosshead, the rams are set in 
motion, and before the stroke is completed the 
stopper connected with the other pair of rams 
is inserted between the next pair of links, the 
weight drawing out the first stopper as the 
force of the second pair of rams carries the 
traction rod farther and relieves the strain on 
the first stopper. When the second pair of 
rams have nearly completed their strokes, the 
first stopper is again lowered, and the first pair 
of rams, which have been in the mean time 
run back, carry the cradle up the distance of 
another interval between the links in the trac- 
tion rod. 

The Berlin pneumatic postal dispatch sys- 
tem comprises 15 stations, and 26 kilometres 
of tubing, which is laid about one metre below 
the surface of the ground. The pipes are of 
wrought-iron, with a diameter of 65 millime- 
tres. Letters and cards to be sent are to have 
a fixed size; they are inclosed in iron boxes 
made to hold 20 each; 10 or 15 boxes form a 
train, with one behind with a leather ruffle to 
fill the tube and prevent the passage of any air. 
Exhausting machines and apparatus are placed 
at four of the stations. Both condensed and 
rarefied air, or a combination of the two, are 
employed in propelling the load. Steam en- 
gines of 12-horse power, two at each of the 
four stations, are required to condense and 
rarefy the air, the condensing and rarefying ap- 
paratus being connected with large reservoirs. 
The condensed air has a tension of three at- 
mospheres; the rarefied air of 85 millimetres 
of mercury. The reservoirs are surrounded 
by water to cool the condensed air, which is 
heated by the operation to a temperature of 
45° ©. The velocity with which the mes- 
sages are transmitted averages 1,000 metres per 
minute; the loads are dispatched at intervals 
of 15 minutes. The system is divided into two 
circuits, each of which is traversed in 20 min- 
utes, including stoppages. The estimated cost 
of the entire work is a million and a quarter 
marks. 

Jablochkoff, whose electrical candle already 
assumes a high position among artificial illami- 
nators, has made important improvements in his 
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invention. He has discovered a method of 
subdividing the electrical current, so that a 
large number of small lights can be produced, 
whose intensity depends upon their number. 
In these smaller candles carbons are not used. 
The current can be indefinitely subdivided, and 
the lights made of any desired intensity, and 
each one is as steady and uniform as any known 
source of illumination. By his former process 
no more than eight lamps could be illuminated 
by an ordinary Gramme machine. His first 
experiment on a non-combustible substance 
was to pass the current generated by the dyna- 
mo-electric machine through the inner wire of 
a Ruhmkorff induction-coil, and allowing it to 
act upon small bars of kaolin, placed between 
the terminals of the outer coil. Obtaining a 
low degree of luminosity, he improved his con- 
ductors, connecting them with the edge of the 
kaolin bar, which became white hot, emitting 
a fine light, a very small portion of the sub- 
stance being consumed. The light thus pro- 
duced by the secondary wire of the induction- 
coil has the form of a luminous band, and is 
considerably larger than the spark produced 
through the Ruhmkorff coil alone. By em- 
ploying different sizes of induction-coils, the 
intensity of the light may be varied from 1 
to 15 Argand burners. When machines produc- 
ing alternate currents are employed, no con- 
tact breakers or condensers are needed for the 
coils; around the primary wire of the Ruhm- 
korff coil as many secondary coils may be 
wound as there are lights required, and each 
of these may be extinguished or lighted inde- 
pendently. 

Mr. Van der Weyd has devised an apparatus 
for the utilization, for photographic purposes, 
of the electric light. generated by a magneto- 
electric machine. The light is placed in the 
focus of a parabolic reflector turned toward 
the object to be photographed, which has a di- 
ameter of 40 inches. The direct rays are stop- 
ped by a metal disk, while the reflected rays 
are concentrated on the object by a Fresnel 
lens (one constructed by the superposition of 
concentric rings of prisms), which covers the 
mouth of the reflector. 

A new process of electro-plating has been 
invented by Prof. A. W. Wright, of Yale Col- 
lege. In a hollow vessel, from which the air 
has been partially exhausted, are placed op- 
posite to each other the two poles of an in- 
duction-coil, between which the article to be 
electro-plated is suspended. A small piece of 
the metal which is to be deposited on the ar- 
ticle is attached to the negative pole. Grove 
cells of 3 to 6 inches are used to produce 
a spark 2 to 3 inches long, which ren- 
ders gaseous, or volatilizes, a portion of the 
metal. The volatilized metal, as it condenses 
on the cooler surface of the object of glass or 
other material, forms a perfectly clear and even 
deposit, which can be made as thin or as thick 
as is desired by continuing the action of the 
electricity a shorter or longer time. By this 
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important new process mirrors of the most 
brilliant and uniform character have been pro- 
duced with gold, silver, platinum, bismuth, and 
iron. Prof. Wright obtains curious colors from 
the metals, which vary according to the thick. 
ness of the deposit. Gold has been laid on in 
a film of only .000183 mm. in thickness, and 
platinum in a layer only .000174 mm. thick. 
Prof. Wright can produce, by his process, un- 
alterable telescopic and heliostatic mirrors, by 
precipitating a layer of platinum upon silver. 
In the glass globe, within which the operation 
is performed, a vacuum is maintained with an 
air-pump. Iron, when thus spread in an ex- 
ceedingly thin coating, exhibits a singular 
chemical stability, not oxidizing when exposed 
for several months to moist air, and withstand- 
ing for a few moments the action of nitric 
acid ; and even when exposed to nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid, it. only exhibited the same be- 
havior as platinum. 

Mr. Egerton, who planned. a ship built on 
pontoons, for conveying trains of cars across 
the British Channel, has invented a tidal pier, 
which will permit of trains running directly 
on board at any tide. His pier is built in sec- 
tions, supported at the points of connection 
by pontoons, which are set in guides, and can 
be protected from the action of the waves by 
abreakwater. The roadway is connected with 
the pontoons by a huge kind of lazy tongs, 
which changes its position at every change in 
the tide, and affords a perfectly straight though 
not rigid road. The inventor claims that the 
same principle can be applied with great utility 
to all piers, and also to bridges; and he pro- 
poses it for the Thames, as a relief for the 
overcrowded London Bridge, and for the Mer- 
sey, between Liverpool] and Birkenhead. 


Sir William Thomson exhibited before the ° 


British Association an instrument of his in- 
vention, with which soundings can be taken 
on a steamer or other vessel at full speed. Or- 
dinarily it.requires half an hour’s time, and a 
quarter of an hour’s actual detention, to take 
a sounding of less than 100 fathoms. With 
this machine soundings have been made in 100 
fathoms, on steamships making over 15 knots 
an hour, in five or six minutes. The depth is 
indicated by the pressure of the water upon a 
column of air in a glass tube, instead of by the 
length of line paid out, The 22-lb. sinker is 
attached, by a 9-foot rope, to a steel piano- 
wire 330 fathoms long, connected by an iron 
ring with the rope. . The sinker is furnished, 
as usual, with tallow, to receive a specimen of 
the bottom, or an impression if it is a rocky 
bottom. Sir William Thomson also called at- 
tention to the necessity of having continuous- 
ly-moving magnets connected with the com- 
pass on iron ships, to counteract the changes 
in magnetism which occur on all iron vessels 
in different latitudes and through the lapse of 
time, and also to correct the compass when it 
is disturbed, as frequently happens, by the 
firing of guns. He showed a magnetic com- 
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pass with an arrangement of magnets for cor- 
rections according to this principle. 

William de Normanville, an English invent- 
or, has produced a new ship’s log or speed-in- 
dicator, which exhibits the vessel’s rate of sail- 
ing on a dial-plate, with numbers which give 
the number of knots made per hour. A screw 
or rotator, with a shaft 12 inches long by 1 
inch in diameter, is drawn after the vessel by 
a line about 150 feet long, which conveys the 
rotary motion to the indicator on the deck. 
The screw travels through the water about 8 
feet below the surface. The mechanism of the 
instrument is rather complicated, but the prin- 
ciple is quite simple. The rotary motion of 
the line is communicated to an axis through a 
coiled spring which acts as a regulator, giving 
the mean rate of rotation free from sudden 
changes. In the middle of the axis are pivot- 
ed at their centre two arms, with weights at 
each end. The centrifugal action of these 
arms, as they diverge more or less, according 
to the velocity of rotation of the axis to which 
they are attached, compresses a set of springs 
connected with the arms, moving a collar on 
the axis, which bears, through the medium of 
a friction roller, on a lever connected with a 
small chain which moves the index. 

MEHEMET ALI PASHA, the successor of 
Abdul Kerim Pasha, as commander-in-chief 
of the Turkish armies in Bulgaria, is the soh 
of a poor trumpeter in Magdeburg, Germany, 
named Detroit, and was born about 1830, 
While yet a boy, he ran away to sea, and, dur- 
ing the stay of his ship at Constantinople, he 
escaped on board a konak belonging to Ali 
Pasha, the celebrated statesman. The latter 
afforded him his protection, and in 1850 sent 
him to the Military School, where Mehemet 
Ali distinguished himself by diligence. and in- 
telligence. He entered the army in 1853, and 
took part in the campaign of the Danube against 
the Russians. At Oltenitza he was under fire 
for the first time, and soon gave proofs of in- 
trepidity and even daring, winning universal 
commendation. Omer Pasha noticed the con- 
duct of the young officer, and placed him on 
his staff; and in this capacity he went through 
the Russian war, and, later, the campaigns in 
Montenegro, Arabia, and Bosnia. He became 
a colonel in 1863, and in 1865 was made a 
pasha, with the rank of liva or brigadier. He 
was employed with distinction during the in- 
surrection in Orete, and again on the Monte- 
negrin frontier. In 1873 he was given the 
chief command of the forces in Thessaly, in 
order to put an end to the excesses of the ban- 
ditti, which had become intolerable. Mehemet 
Ali acquitted himself of this difficult task with 
great ability. He remained here until, in 1875, 
the insurrection broke out in the Herzegovina, 
when he was called to Bosnia. During the 
war with Servia he had his headquarters. at 
Sienitza. In 1877 he was intrusted with the 
invasion of Montenegro from the northeast. 
At the close of June he led his troops in foreed 
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marches from the Montenegrin border around 
the southern point of Servia, up to Nissa, from 
there to Sophia, and from there to the southern 
slope of the Balkans. Here he was met by the 
order to repair to Constantinople, where he ar- 
rived on July 18th. He was received by the 
Grand Vizier and Safvet Pasha, who led him 
directly to the Sultan, who announced to. him 
his totally unexpected appointment to the chief 
command. On October 4th, however, he was 
removed to make way for Suleiman Pasha. In 
November he was put in command of the army 
of Sophia. 

METALS. Allotropic Gold.—Investigations 
made by Julius Thomsen go to show that gold 
presents allotropic modifications, according to 
the nature of the solutions from which it is ob- 
tained, and the reagent from which it is precip- 
itated. The modifications examined by him 
are gold precipitated from solution of the chlo- 
ride and bromide respectively by sulphurous 
acid, and that precipitated from the sub-chloride, 
sub-bromide, and sub-iodide. These modifica- 
tions differ in the amount of heat evolved by 
each in similar reactions. As the energy shown 
by the gold precipitated from solution of the 
chloride by sulphurous acid is less than in the 
other cases, this amount is taken as the stand- 
ard. The energy of the gold precipitated from 
the bromide is greater by 3.2 heat-units, and 
that precipitated from the sub-chloride, sub- 
iodide, or sub-bromide by 4.7 heat-units per 
atom. 

Crystallization of Metals under the Action 
of Galvanic Currents.—The crystallization of 
metals under the action of galvanic currents 
was the subject of a report made by Shidlovsky 
to the Russian Chemical and Physical Society. 
Placing on the is Maa 9 of the microscope 
two fine metallic plates, the edges of which are 
about one-quarter of a millimetre distant, im- 
mersing them in a drop of water, and passing 
a current through, the author watched. the 
growth of small ramified threads of metallic 
crystals transported from the cathode to the 
anode plate. The growth of these tree-like 
agglomerations goes on with great rapidity ; 
their branches spread out to the anode plate, 
vibrate on reaching it, and collapse, while an- 
other ramified tree grows.from. the cathode, 
spreading out to the anode; this goes on until 
the space between, the plates is filled with a 
spongy metallic mass, h of the metals ex- 
perimented on—lead, silver, zine, tin, copper, 
and iron—gives its own characteristic ramifi- 
cations, and if the two plates be of different 
metals, the tree has ramifications characteristic 
of the metal of which the anode plate is made. 
Gold and platinum do notexhibitany appearance 
of crystalline trees, nor does the crystallization 
appear when the anode is gold or platinum. 
Iron submitted to a continuous current does 
not show a transport of crystals, but the 
phenomenon appears immediately when the 
currents are originated by a Ruhmkorff coil 
or by a Holtz machine. Iron-powder sus- 
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pended in water undergoes a rapid motion 
under the influence of a strong induction-cur- 
rent, forming threads which spread out from 
the cathode to the anode plate. 

New Method of obtaining Copper from Copper 
Pyrites.—A new process of obtaining copper 
from copper pyrites with the aid of two waste 
products is offered by Mr. H. M. Wilson. First, 
burnt ore from the pyrites kilns is treated with 
waste chloride of manganese liquor from the 
chlorine stills, which is pumped on to a layer of 
the ore several successive times. Much of the 
copper in the ore is thus extracted by the free 
acid always present in the still liquor. The chlo- 
ride of copper solution is then run on to a suffi- 
cient quantity of soda-waste to convert the 
whole of the copper into sulphide by means of 
the sulphureted hydrogen disengaged from the 
waste. The manganese and calcium salts now in 
solution can easily be separated from the sul- 
phide of copper, which is thrownon to a drainer, 
well washed, and afterward heated on iron 
plates in order to convert it into sulphate of 
copper, which is then treated with boiling 
water and allowed tocrystallize. At chemical 
works, where the chloride of manganese liquor 
is treated according to Weldon’s method, a mod- 
ification of the above would be necessary, as 
that liquor could not in that case be employed. 
The burnt ore might be ground fine and cal- 
cined with common salt in a blind roaster 
furnace, and then, after separating the copper 
chloride by lixiviation, the treatment continued 
as above described. 

The pyrites used in charging the burners for 
the above process should be treated in the fol- 
lowing manner: The large lumps are crushed 
in a stone-crushing machine, and the dust and 
smaller portions sieved away from the larger 
pieces, which are then ready for use. The dust 
and smaller lumps are ground into a paste with 
water, spread on iron plates, and allowed to 
dry at a gentle heat. Before the mixture of 
pyrites and water is dry it can be marked out 
into the required size for charging the kilns, 
viz., about two inches square. The sulphur ore 
thus prepared has the advantage of being uni- 
form in size, of burning spontaneously as it 
were, no additional heat being required to de- 
compose it when once the burners are red-hot, 
and of costing no more to obtain it in that form 
than by adopting the ordinary process of break- 
- ing the large lumps with hammers. 

A modification of the process described is 
being carried on on a small scale; but it is not 
generally known, or it would be extensively 
adopted, owing to the simplicity and efficiency 
of its nature. 

Increasing the Elasticity of Metals.—Ucha- 
tius’s invention of ‘‘ steel-bronze ” cannon rests 
on the observation that “all metals—lead and 
zinc excepted—gain an increase of elasticity, 
after undergoing a continuous weighting above 
their first limit of elasticity.” Later experi- 
ments by the inventor of the steel-bronze can- 
non appear to show that even homogeneous 
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bronze is capable of a great increase of its 
elasticity, through simple stretching without 
condensation. It is only a stretching of the 
metals beyond their limit of elasticity, whereby 
the molecules, brought to a state of flow, glide 
over each other, and assume a wholly new po- 
sition, more favorable to resistance, that causes 
the increase of elasticity. A simple condensa- 
tion produces merely an increase of the abso- 
lute solidity and diminution of the tenacity, 
but no real increase of elasticity. The limit 
of elasticity may be raised nearly to the break- 
ing consistence, so that, in many cases, it is six 
and seven times the original. Mere stretching 
for a short time is of little use; the tension 
must last a considerable time. It is also well 
to apply a gradually-increasing weight. 

New Method for Toughening and Hardening 
Copper.—In order to add hardness, toughness, 
and homogeneity to copper and copper alloys, 
Mr. W. E. Everett, of Birmingham, takes ox- 
ide of manganese—preferably the black oxide— 
in a state of fine powder, in the proportion of 
from 1 to 6 parts by weight to 100 parts of the 
copper or the alloy to be operated on. He 
puts the two together into the melting-pot, and 
when the copper is melted, stirs the oxide of 
manganese well into it. When the dross and 
scum have risen to the surface, the copper or 
alloy is ready to be poured into moulds. In 
treating brass he proceeds as described with 
respect to copper, adding the required percent- 
age of zinc to the melted copper. The alloys 
of copper to which the invention is specially 
applicable are alloys of copper and zinc, but it 
may be applied to all alloys of which the essen- 
tial metal is copper. Besides rendering copper 
and alloys of copper tougher, harder, and more 
homogeneous, the treatment described facili- 
tates the rolling of alloys of copper at a red 
heat, and thereby effects an economy of time 
and labor in the rolling process. Copper and 
brass treated according to the invention are 
admirably fitted for the manufacture of steam 
boiler-tubes, bearing shafts or axles, axle-boxes, 
sheathing for ships, and bolts and nails for the 
same, as well as for sheet-brass and brass-wire. 
Although in practice he has found the native 
black oxide of manganese to answer well, yet 
he does not limit himself to the use of that 
particular compound of manganese, as other 
oxides of that metal, or compounds which on 
being heated yield oxide of manganese, may be 
employed with like results. 

Wearing Qualities of Aluminium.—The 
comparative resistance of aluminium to change 
of color and wear, when brought into daily use, 
has been made the subject of observation by 
Dr. ©. Winkler, who finds that it is inferior to 
silver in retaining color and lustre, being 
about on a par in that respect with German 
silver; while it wears’ more rapidly than sil- 
ver, but less rapidly than German silver. 
Spoons made of all three materials, each hav- 
ing exactly the same weight, were used a 
year under precisely similar conditions, being 
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placed in the same soups, sauces, sour salads, 
etc., and exposed alike to hot, acid, and alka- 
line solutions, and subjected to similar meth- 
ods of cleaning. The aluminium turned toa 
dead bluish-gray color, and lost its lustre; the 
German silver changed to a grayish-yellow; 
the silver lost only in color, retaining its lustre. 
Weighed at the end of the year, the silver 
spoon had lost 0.403 per cent., the aluminium 
spoon 0.630 per cent., and the German-silver 
spoon 1.006 per cent. For small coins, Dr. 

inkler thinks that aluminium is to be pre- 
ferred to either nickel or silver alloys. 

Nickeliferous Iron Ores of Brazil.—An anal- 
ysis of some native iron froin Brazil, made by 
M. Damour, shows an extraordinarily high 
proportion of nickel, namely 38 per cent., or 
considerably above the ordinary proportion in 
meteoric iron. The metal, which has a very 
fine grain, and a lustre like that of steel, exhib- 
its the so-called Widmanstattian figures when 
its polished surface is acted on by an acid. 
Strange to say, it resists for an indefinite length 
of time the combined action of air and water, 
without showing the least sign of oxidation. 
The results of Damour’s experiments with this 
iron having been laid before the Paris Acade- 
my of Sciences, Boussingault remarked that, 
according to Berzelius, meteoric iron is not 
oxidizable by moist air. He also called atten- 
tion to certain experiments he had himself 
formerly made with a view to render iron un- 
oxidizable by incorporating with it nickel. 
Having added successively 5, 10, and 15 per 
cent. of nickel, he very unexpectedly found 
that the alloy was more oxidizable than pure 
iron. But if 38 per cent. of nickel—the pro- 

ortion found in the iron from Brazil—be ad- 

ed, the alloy is absolutely unoxidizable. M. 
Stanislas Meunier hereupon observes that if 
Berzelius’s proposition be true then Boussin- 
gault’s explanation is insufficient, for in mete- 
orice irons the nickel is in the proportion of 
only 8 per cent., and of course they should be 
very oxidizable. Some specimens of the Bra- 
zil iron were presented to the Academy by M. 
Daubrée. They are of interest, owing to the 
intrusion of magnetic alee or pyrrhotine, 
which they present. These specimens were 
broken off from great masses of the iron found 
in the province of Santa Catarina. The iron 
appears to be of terrestrial origin. 

The Melting-points of Metals.—The follow- 
ing method of determining the melting-point 
of metals, and other good conductors of heat, 
is offered in Poggendorff’s Annalen, by Dr. 
Himly: First a U-shaped tube, with arms about 
10 centimetres long, is required, the glass of 
which, for the sake of durability, should not 
be too thin. The arms should be parallel and 
close to each other. The bore of the tube 
should not be much larger than the bulb of 
the thermometer employed. The metal or 
alloy to be experimented upon is to be cast in 
the form of small bars, about the same thick- 
ness as the bulb of the thermometer. Besides 
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this, an iron bow] or crucible is wanted, which 
can be slowly heated by means of a spirit-lamp 
or a gas-burner. The thermometer itself is 
made with a thin ogival bulb, which latter is 
chemically coated with silver. As the silver 
coating is very easily damaged, it is well to 
strengthen it with a coating of copper in the 
ordinary way, by means of a weak galvanic 
current and a solution of sulphate of copper. 
Before this, however, a fine annealed copper 
wire is to be wound round the thermometer 
tube a little above the bulb. The wire is then 
to be laid along the side of the thermometer 
tube and fastened to it by an India-rubber band, 
to avoid all jerks on the wire, as the latter is 
afterward to be connected with a galvanic 
cell. The coating of copper is allowed to ex- 
tend above the point where the wire is at- 
tached, by which means a better metallic con- 
tact is insured. For the determination of the 
melting-points of metals, or alloys and good 
conductors of electricity, the copper coating 
may be somewhat thicker for the sake of dura- 
bility, while in the case of investigations with 
non-conductors, the copper coating should be 
thin, or may be dispensed with altogether. 
According to the height of the melting-point 
to be determined, the crucible is to be filled 
with mercury or some fusible alloy. To carry 
out the experiment, the thermometer with its 
attached wire is to be placed in one arm of the 
U-tube, and the small bar of metal to be tested 
in the other. The bar should be pushed in 
quite up to the bend, so that the bar and the 
bulb of the thermometer are as near together 
as possible without touching. <A conducting 
wire reaching down to the bend of the tube is 
placed ‘by the side of the metal bar, the wire 
being of such a length as to admit of being 
conveniently connected with a galvanic ele- 
ment. The whole arrangement with the U- 
tube is attached to a convenient support with 
clamp, so that the U-tube can be immersed in 
the bath of mercury or melted alloy. An elec- 
tric bell (with galvanic element) is inserted in 
the circuit between the two wires attached to 
the thermometer bulb and metal bar respect- 
ively. The complete circuit is therefore only 
broken at the bend of the U-tube, and as long 
as this interruption lasts the bell is silent. 
When, however, the heating of the metallic 
bath in which the U-tube is immersed has gone 
so far that the metal bar in the tube melts, 
then the melted metal closes the electric cir- 
cuit. At the same instant the bell rings, and 
the reading of the thermometer is taken. When 
it is considered that the thermometer and the 
metal bar are exposed under perfectly similar 
conditions to the source of heat, the accuracy 
of the melting-point thus determined must be 
self-evident. This method of experimenting is 
of course applicable only to substances which 
are conductors of electricity, and whose melt- 
ing-points are such as to permit the use of a 
mercurial thermometer. This principle would 
also be applicable to metals with high melting- 
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points, provided the U-tube were made of 
some refractory material, and a suitable py- 
rometer substituted for the thermometer. 

The New Metal Lavesium.—The discovery of 
anew metal, called dave@siwm, in honor of La- 
voisier, was announced to the Bordeaux So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences, by M. Prat. Lave- 
sium is of a silvery-white color, malleable and 
fusible. It forms erystallizable and colorless 
salts. Some of its reactions are as follows: 
When treated with potassa, a hydrated white 
precipitate is obtained, insoluble in an. excess 
of the precipitant. Ammonia gives a precipi- 
tate very soluble in excess. Ferrocyanide of 
potassium gives a characteristic precipitate 
similar to the color of the petals of roses du 
Bengale. With hydrosulphuric acid, a brown 
coloration is first obtained; the precipitate 
afterward changes to a fawn color. Tannin 
gives a deep yellow-green precipitate. In the 
spectroscope the new metal gives: 1. In the 
indigo-blue two sets of characteristic lines. 2. 
In the bright-green two other sets of simpler 
lines, also characteristic. 8. Some blue, violet, 
and green secondary lines; in all twenty-three 
lines. These characteristic lines exactly coin- 
cide with those of copper, which would seem 
to show that the new metal contains copper. 
Its silvery-white color, however, and some of 
its reactions, especially those with ammonia 
and ferrocyanide of potassium, constitute prop- 
erties which distinguish it from any other 
known metal. According to M. Prat this body 
is much more common than he at first sup- 
posed, it having been found in many minerals, 
and especially in iron pyrites. 

Determination of Nickel.—A new and ready 
method for the estimation of nickel in pyrro- 
tites and mattes is offered in the American 
Journal of Science, by Margaret S. Cheney and 
Ellen §. Richards, The authors point out the 
difficulties. and disadvantages of the methods 
in common use. These methods require con- 
siderable analytical skill, and the operations 
they involve are very tedious; besides, the 
ore or matte to be operated on is limited to 
inconveniently small quantities. Among the 
numerous tests made by the authors for a 
more ready way were those depending on the 
solubility of the sulphates in alcohol, and upon 
the behavior of the oxalate; but no satisfactory 
results were reached in this way. Finally, a 
systematic series of tests were made with the 
phosphates, in the course of which it was 
found that phosphate of nickel is completely 
soluble, while phosphate of iron is almost in- 
soluble, in acetic acid, in the presence of an 
excess of phosphate of soda. Upon this fact 
the authors’ process is based. It is as follows: 

The ore or matte is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, with the addition of a little nitricacid. All the 
metals of the arsenic and copper groups, if present, 
are separated by means of hydrogen sulphide. The 
filtrate is boiled to drive off the excess of hydrogen 
sulphide, the iron is oxidized by nitric acid, and 
ammonium hydrate is added until a oa rari pre- 
cipitate begins to form, but not until complete pre- 
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_— is effected. Acetic acid is then added un- 
til the precipitated ferric hydrate is redissolved, and 
the liquid is of a deep-red color, though not trans- 
parent. To this boiling-hot solution ordinary phos- 
phate of soda is added in excess, and the nearly 
white precipitate is filtered and washed with hot 
water containing acetic acid. The filtrate is heated 
nearly to boiling, and caustic potash added until the 
odor of ammonia is distinctly perceptible. The 
apple-green precipitate of phosphate of nickel is 
partially washed, dissolved in a little diluted sul- 
eae acid, the solution rendered strongly alkaline 

y ammonium hydrate, and the nickel. precipitated 
by the battery. Ifthe ore contains more than 8 per 
cent. of nickel, it is necessary to dissolve the pre- 
cipitate of phosphate of iron in hydrochloric acid, 
dilute this solution somewhat, render it nearly neu- 
tral by ammonium hydrate, add 25 or 30 cubic cen- 
timetres of acetic acid, and reprecipitate by phos- 

hate of soda. The filtrate is added to the first 

Itrate. The advantages of this method are: 1. The 
concentration of the solution. It may contain 10 to 
15 grammes of ferric oxide in a half litre, instead of 
1 gramme as in the basic acetate method, and thus 
larger quantities of a poor ore may be operated on. 
2. A great saving of time. The nickel may be 
weighed in 8 or 10 hours from the time the ore is 
pulverized and ready for solution. This saving of 
time is mainly due to two causes: 1. Less care is 
required in case of precipitating as phosphate than 
as basic acetate. 2. In precipitating phosphate of 
nickel by caustic potash it is not necessary to con- 
centrate the solution nor to expel all the ammonia as 
is the case in precipitating as hydrated oxide. An 
unexpected advantage is the more:ready battery 
precipitation of the nickel from the solution of the 
phosphate. Two of the so-called quart carbon cells 
each half filled with the solutions (bichromate of 
potassium and sulphuric acid) were found quite suffi- 
cient to precipitate the nickel completely in 2 hours. 
If a strong current was used, the nickel was precipi- 
tated in a black, spongy form. A solution contain- 
ing .875 gramme Ni as chloride, and 1.188 gramme 
Fe as chloride, was made up to 250 c. c.: 


: Found. | Theory. | Per cent, 
100 c. c. of which..........+..+. .1486 150 99.06 
100 c. c. Me Tiseat eset sepecss 149 150 99.38 
50 c. c. Psd BUS S48 0748 | 075 99.78 


To the first portion, the Bhoaphete of soda was 
added first, and the acetic acid afterward. 


METHODISTS. I. Mernopist Eprscopar 
Cuvuron.—The following is a summary of the 
statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as they are given in the ‘‘ Annual Minutes of 
the Conferences” for 1877: 
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The traveling preachers Are classified as fol- 
lows: Preachers on trial, 1,065; in full con- 
nection, 8,292; supernumerary, 719; superan- 
nuated, 1,193. The footings of other items of 
the statistics are as follows: Number of local 
preachers, 12,537; of Sunday-schools, 19,868}; 
of teachers in the same, 216,902; of Sunday- 
school scholars, 1,493,718; of baptisms of chil- 
dren, 55,834; of adults, 76,248; number of 
churches, 16,200}, valued at $70,239,441; num- 
ber of parsonages, 5,355, valued at $9,175,480. 

The Theological Institutions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church include 4 regular theological 
schools in the United States, viz.: the Boston 
University School of Theology, founded at 
Concord, N. H., as the Methodist General Bibli- 
cal Institute, in 1847, and removed to Boston, 
Mass., in 1867, which had, in 1877, 6 professors, 
108 students, and 5,000 volumes in its library ; 
the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIL, 
founded in 1855, which had 5 professors, and 
several non-resident lecturers, with a working- 
library of 3,500 volumes, and a reference-li- 
brary of 30,000 volumes; Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J., founded in 1867, 
which had 6 professors; and the Scott Cen- 
tenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md., 
opened in 1872. Theological classes are also 
taught in several of the colleges and academies 
of the Church. Two theological schools are in 
successful operation in connection with the 
missions of the Church, viz. : the Martin Mission 
Institute, Frankfort -on -the- Main, Germany, 
founded at Bremen in 1858, and removed to 
Frankfort in 1868, having 2 professors and 13 
students, and property valued at $30,000; and 
the India Conference Theological Seminary, at 
Baruilly, India, having a principal, or director, 
property valued at $15,000, and a scholarship 
endowment of $55,000. Other theological in- 
stitutions are in contemplation, to be connected 
with various missions, and nearly all of the mis- 
sions already report small classes who receive 
theological instruction from the missionaries. 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the General 
Committee of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Epi. l Church was held in New 
York City, Segittn November 14th. The 
treasurer of the Society reported that his total 
receipts for the year ending October 31, 1877, 
had oe $628,977.25, showing an increase of 
$34,788.87 over the receipts of the previous 
year, and his total expenditures had been $560,- 
055.40. Of the expenditures, $258,781.27 were 
on account of foreign missions, and $254,927.60 
on account of domestic missions. The amount 
of the indebtedness of the Society had been 
diminished by $92,979.70 during the year, and 
stood on November 1, 1877, at $169,375.86. 
The total amount of appropriations for the en- 
suing year was fixed at $676,907. . 

The tenth anniversary of the /reedmen’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch was 
held at Springfield, Mass., December 10th. The 
total receipts of the Society for the year end- 
ing July 1, 1877, were $70,269.44, and its total 
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expenditures for the same period were $70,- 
449.65. The amount of $652,449.55 had been 
collected and disbursed during the ten years of 
operation. 

The annual meeting of the General Commit- 
tee of Church Extension was held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., November 21st and 22d. The cor- 
responding secretary of the Society reported 
that his receipts for the first ten months of the 
year 1877 had been $109,003.15 of funds avail- 
able for use, against $85,499.64 received during 
a similar period in 1876. The estimates for 
the ensuing year were fixed at the sum of 
$137,000. 

From a report officially published by the Book 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
it appears that the bishops, book-agents, and the 
principal editors of the Church papers at New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, re- 
ceive each a salary of $3,000 a year, with an 
additional allowance for house-rent, varying 
according to locality; and that the editors of 
the other Church papers receive salaries rang- 
ing from $1,500 to $3,000, with allowances for 
house-rent to the editors at Syracuse, N. Y.., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; but not to those at Pittsburg, 
Pa., San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, Oregon. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., May 10th. The 
New England, New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Cincinnati, Northwestern, and West- 
ern branches of the Society were represented. 
The total receipts for the year had been, as far 
as was reported, $67,688.37. The periodical 
of the Society, the Heathen Woman’s Friend, 
had a circulation of 13,312 copies, and re- 
ported a balance in hand of $1,826.62. 

II. Meruopist Episcopat Cuurcu, Sours. 
—tThe annual meeting of the Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 
held at Nashville, Tenn., May 4th. The col- 
lections for Foreign Missions for the last 
twelve months had amounted to $69,000. The 
sun of $78,662 was appropriated for the en- 
suing year—June 1, 1877, to June 1, 1878. 

The sum of $100,000 was assessed upon the 
Conferences for the purpose of meeting their 
estimates. 

The following is a summary of the statistics 
of the Indian, German, and Foreign Missions 
of the Board: Indian Mission Conference, em- 
bracing the Cherokee, Muskogee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, and St. Paul districts: white mem- 
bers, 482; Indian members, 4,142; colored 
members, 181; local preachers, 90; adults 
baptized, 488; infants baptized, 459; Sunday- 
schools, 44; teachers in the same, 149; Sun- 
day-school scholars, 972; amount of contribu- 
tions for missions, the support of preachers, 
and other purposes, $1,620,82. Two prosper- 
ous schools are situated at New Hope, Choc- 
taw nation, and Eufala, Creek nation. 

German Mission Conference of Texas and 
Louisiana: missions, 20; churches, 22; value 
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of the churches, $78,850; members, 1,012; in- 
fants baptized, 156; members received during 
the year, 130; Sunday-schools, 23, with 774 
scholars; missionary money collected, $941.80. 
The German missions in Richmond, Va., and 
Baltimore, Md., reported 101 members, 2 local 
preachers, 3 Sunday-schools, with 30 teachers 
and 365 scholars, and 39 baptisms. 

Cuban Mission (Spanish) at Key West, Fla. : 
69 members; 35 Sunday-school scholars. 

China Mission—four districts, the Shang- 
hai, Naziang, Karding, and Soochow districts, 
with another, the Chingpoo district, about to 
be formed: 38 missionaries, 6 native preachers, 
6 other native helpers, 5 churches, and 5 rented 
preaching-places, 104 members, 141 Sunday- 
school scholars, $61.40 contributed to missions. 

Mexico City Mission: 2 native traveling 
preachers, 1 church, 70 members, 30 children 
in the Sunday-school, and 65 in the day-school. 

Mexican Border Mission (of the West Texas 
Conference): 11 stations, or circuits, 10 na- 
tive missionaries, 253 members, 208 Sunday- 
school scholars. 

Brazil Mission : 2 American missionaries; 1 
church of English-speaking American emi- 
grants, at Santa Barbara, with 38 members. 
Preparations are making to prosecute the mis- 
sion work among the Portuguese. 

IJ. Mernopist Protestant Cuurce.—The 
Methodist Protestant Church was founded, in 
1830, by a number of ministers and members 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who with- 


drew from that body on account of dissatisfac- 
tion with its polity in not admitting the laymen 
to representation in the Annual and General 
Conferences, and with the Episcopal form of 
government. The articles of religion and or- 
der of worship were similar to those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, except that the 
laymen were given an equal voice with minis- 
ters in the law-making assemblies, the presid- 
ing elders and the bishops were abolished, and 
the election of its own presiding officer was 
given to each Annual Conference. The Church 
was divided in 1858, on a question connected 
with slavery. The 12th article of its constitu- 
tion restricted the right of voting and being 
elected to office to ‘ white ministers, preach- 
ers, and male members.” A petition was pre- 
sented to the General Conference sitting in 
that year, from the Western Conferences, for 
a change in the article by leaving out the word 
white. This being refused, the Western Con- 


ferences amicably suspended official relations 


with the other Conferences, and two General 
Conferences were formed, with the same name. 
At the General Conference of 1866, an effort 
was made to unite the Northern and Western 
branch of the Church with the Wesleyan Con- 
nection in America. To facilitate this object, 
the word “ Protestant” was dropped from the 
name of the Northern branch of the Church, 
and the name of “ Methodist Church ” was as- 
sumed by it. Negotiations for a reunion of 
the Northern or Methodist Church with the 


me 
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Southern or Methodist Protestant Church were 
opened in 1874, the result of which was the 
appointment of a commission to frame a ba- 
sis of union, to meet at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
October, 1875, and the call of conventions of 
the two bodies to meet at Baltimore, Md., in 
1877, to complete the union if it should be 
agreed upon. The committees on the basis of 
union met according to their appointment, and 
agreed upon a basis which seems to have given 
satisfaction to both branches of the Church, 
and which has already been noticed in the 
ANNUAL OyoLop pI (see ANNUAL CYOLOPZDIA 
for 1875). 

The Conventions of the Methodist Protes- 
tant and Methodist Churches met at Baltimore, 
Md., May 10th. The Rev. L. W. Bates, D. D., 
of Maryland, was elected permanent Chairman 
of the Methodist Protestant Convention. The 
Rev. 8. B. Southerland, of the Commission 
of Union of the two Churches, made a state- 
ment of the proceedings of the Commission, 
which was submitted, with the basis of union 
which had been agreed upon, to the action of 
the Convention. A discussion ensued upon a 
question concerning the powers of the Con- 
vention, which was settled by the adoption of 
@ resolution 

That the powers of this Convention are defined 
in the text of the legal call for its assembly, made b 
~ requisite number of Annual Conterences, as fol- 
ows: 

“To make such changes in the 2d, 10th and 14th 
Articles of the Constitution of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church as may be deemed by said Conven- 


‘tion necessary, together with such other alterations 


in all other articles of the Constitution and Book 
of Discipline as they may judge proper; and for the 
further purpose of taking such action as said Con- 
vention may decide to be desirable, upon the basis 
of union agreed on by the Joint Commission of the 
Methodist Protestant Church.’’ 


In response to an invitation from the Metho- 
dist Convention, a Committee of Conference, 
consisting of seven members, was appointed, 
who, on the fourth day of the session, pre- 
sented the following report, as embodying the 
result of their deliberations: 


Resolved, That the basis of union agreed upon 
by the Joint Commission of the Methodist Protes- 
tant and Methodist Churches at Pittsburgh, Pa., be 
adopted, and that we interpret that basis of union 
on the condition of receiving members into the 
Church to be substantially the same as is now in the 
new edition of the Methodist Book of Discipline, 
the third item relative to children having been in- 
serted in the published basis of union. f 

Resolved, That the matter of suffrage and eligibil- 
ity to office be left to the Annual Conferences re- 
sreeevely : provided that each Annual Vonference 
shall be entitled to representation in the same ratio 
as in the General Conference; and provided that no 
rule shall be passed which shall infringe the right 
of suffrage or eligibility to office. 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee of Conference 
recommend to the General Convention of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church and the General Convention 
of the Methodist Church, now in session, the imme- 
diate organic union of the Methodist Protestant and 
Methodist Churches upon the basis of union set forth 
in the report of the Joint Commission of the two 
Churches. 


This report was adopted on the next day, 
Wednesday, May 16th, by a vote of 58 ayes to 
5 nays. 

The Convention of the Methodist Church 
also met in Baltimore, May llth. The Rev. 
Alexander Clark, D. D., was chosen president. 
A committee who were appointed to ascertain 
and define the constitution and powers of the 
Convention made a report, declaring “ that 
this Convention has been regularly constituted, 
according to the requirements of Article XI. 
of the Constitution, and that the representa- 
tives composing it are clothed with full con- 
ventional powers, and that it has power to 
discharge all the duties of a General Confer- 
ence, in addition to the particular object for 
which the Convention has been assembled.” 
The report was adopted. A committee of 
seven members was appointed to confer with 
a similar committee of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Convention, and report what action might 
be necessary to expedite and consummate the 
union of the Conventions and Churches. This 
committee presented, as the result of the de- 
liberations of the joint committee, the report 
which has been given in connection with the 
proceedings of the Methodist Protestant Con- 
vention. The report was adopted, Tuesday, 
May 15th. 

In the afternoon of May 16th, the members 
of the two Conventions met after the adjourn- 
ment of their respective sessions, and marched 
in formal procession to a common place of 
meeting, where the two bodies were organized 
into one, as the General Convention of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. The Rev. L. 
W. Bates, D. D., was elected President of the 
United Convention. The changes in the ar- 
ticles of association of Adrian College, neces- 
sary to secure conformity to the new condi- 
tions, were recommended to be made as soon 
as they could be legally effected. The Mission- 
ary, the Ministerial, Educational, and Church 
Extension Boards of the Methodist Church were 
adopted as Boards of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, with the 
understanding that their charters and titles 
should be made at the earliest practicable 
moments to conform with this relationship. 
An obstacle to the consummation of the union 
appeared in North Carolina, where three Con- 
ferences, one belonging to the Southern branch 
and two to the Northern branch of the Church, 
existed in the same territory. This was ad- 


. justed by an arrangement which left the three 


Conferences unchanged, as to their boundaries, 
and secured to each the prerogative of receiv- 
ing into its body, by vote, any member from 
any other Conference. The names, however, 
of the East North Carolina and West North 
Carolina Conferences of the former Methodist 
Church were changed to Deep River and Alle- 
ghany Conferences. A communication from 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch 
calling attention to a proposed Ecumenical Con- 
ference of Methodism had been presented to 
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both the Conventions before the union. The 
Convention resolved to codperate in the Coun- 
cil, and a committee of four ministers and four 
laymen was appointed to represent the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church in it. A committee 
was appointed to extend fraternal greetings to 
the several Methodist Conferences of Great 
Britain, to communicate to them the fact of 
the organic union of the Methodist Protestant 
and Methodist Churches, and invite further 
fraternal intercourse by visitation and cor- 
respondence. The question of suffrage and 
eligibility to office was left “to the Annual 
Conferences respectively, provided that such 
Annual Conferences shall be entitled to rep- 
resentation in the same ratio in the General 
Conferences, and provided that no rule shall 
be passed which shall infringe upon the right 
of suffrage or eligibility to office.” A report 
was adopted in favor of the early establishment 
of a theological seminary. The several An- 
nual Conferences, or their presidents, were re- 
quested to take measures for the celebration, in 
their respective districts, of the first half-cen- 
tury ofthe Methodist Protestant Church, which 
will take place in November, 1880. It was 
ordered that the first General Conference of 
the reunited Church should convene on the 
third Friday in May, 1880, and every four 
years thereafter; and that the ratio of repre- 
sentation should be two delegates—one minis- 
terial and one lay delegate—for each 1,500 
members, provided that if any district number 
less than 1,500 members, it should neverthe- 
less be entitled to two representatives. 

The following is a summary of the statistics of 
the two branches of the Methodist Protestant 
Church as they were published in connection 
with the official report of the First Conven- 
tion, held in Baltimore, Md., in May, 1877: - 
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Number of churches, 674; of parsonages, 
169; value of church property, $1,494,347. 
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Number of churches in the Methodist Prot- 
éstant Church, 677; in the reunited Church, 
1,851; value of church property in the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, $1,168,389; in the re- 
united Church, $2,662,736. 

The receipts of the Methodist Board of Pub- 
lication at Pittsburgh, Pa., for 1876, as they 
were reported to the Annual Council of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, held at Spring- 
field; Ohio, in July, were $23,524, and left 
a profit in the hands of the treasurer of 
$1,912. 

The receipts of the Board of Missions of the 


Methodist Protestant Church, Springfield,- 


Ohio, for the year ending June 30, 1877, were 

$2,641; the amount of assets on hand at the 

ore of the year was $3,173, with liabilities of 
148. 

The receipts of the Board of Ministerial 
Education of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., for the year ending June 
80, 1877, were $8,182, and expenditures, $1,- 
908, leaving a balance in the hands of the 
treasurer of $1,274. The receipts of the Board 
since its organization, January 19, 1866, to the 
time of making the report for 1877, were 
$38,114, and its expenditures $87,291; of 
which $24,268 had been paid to beneficiaries. 
The permanent fund amounted to $4,400 ; the 
liabilities of the Board were $3,800. The 
assets of the Board of Church EHatension, on 
July 8, 1877, were $166. 

IV. Wetsx Carvinistio Mernopist Cxurcn 
In THE Untrep Srates.—The followingis a sum- 
mary of the general statistics of this Church. as 
they were reported to the General Assembly 
in September, 1877: number of synods, 6 ; of 
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ministers, 126 ; of churches, 161; of members, 
11,000. The General Assembly met at Chi- 
cago, Ill., September 18th. The Synods of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, were represented by equal 
numbers of ministers and elders, as delegates. 
The Rev. Rees Evans, of Cambria, Wis., was 
chosen moderator. The proceedings of the 
Assembly were conducted in the Welsh lan- 
guage. 

V. Mernopist Episcopat Cuvuron in Can- 
ApA.—The following is a summary of the sta- 
tistics of this Church as compiled from the 
reports of the three Annual Conferences which 
were held in 1877: 


CONFERENCE. Memb Probati Total. 
Niagatasecce.soacsess ss 8.429 10,086 
WOnGIO ee sncoesssacies 6,815 1,275 8,090 
Bay Quinte. ......5...05 6,853 1,075 7,928 

OMAN ISU cccscince|etcveeeset eccasssewes 26,104 
‘Total in: 1806 5 oo) ssael cece Sen| ce naetcsae's 25,21T 
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Total number of preachers in 1877, 270; of 
Sunday-schools, 394; of officers and teachers 
in the same, 2,976; of Sunday-school scholars, 
16,346; value of church property, $1,061,964. 

VI. Westryan Connection.—The annual 
meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
was held in London, April 30th. Mr. 8. D. 
Waddy, M.P., presided. The report stated 


_ that the home receipts for the year had been 


£122,630, and the foreign receipts (those from 
the Australasian Conference and mission dis- 
tricts), £23,600, making a total of £146,230. 
The expenditures had been £164,195. The 
missions of the Society were divided into two 
classes: 1. The missions under the immediate 
direction of the principal committee and the 
British Conference, situated in Europe, India, 
China, South and West Africa, and the West 
Indies; and, 2. Other missions of the Society 
having also relation to Conferences in Ireland, 
France, and Australasia. The missions of the 
former class included 328 principal stations, 389 
ministers and assistant missionaries, and 81,706 
full members; those of the latter class, 350 
principal stations, 440 ministers and assistant 
missionaries, and 58,211 full members. 

The mission in Ireland reported 36 ministers, 
and 3,611 members; that in France, 38 minis- 
ters, and 1,987 members. An increase of mem- 
bers was shown in Italy. In Spain the mission 
was threatened with interruption, but for the 


‘present a restricted liberty of worship was 


the schools were well attended, and some ad- 
ditional members had joined the Church. The 
German mission had stations in Wirtemberg, 
Baden, Bavaria, Austria, and Silesia, with 2 
English and 20 German ministers, 2,358 mem- 
bers, and about the same number of scholars, 
with about 10,000 attendants on worship. 

In all the Continental missions there were 


allowed. In Portugal, the se gt were filled, 
’ 


53 ministers, with 3,902 members, 4,546 schol- 
ars, and 13,666 attendants on worship. In 
India and Ceylon, 90 stations were manned by 
95 missionaries, with about 750 subordinate 
agents, 3,683 members, and 20,000 scholars. In 
China, 11 missionaries were reported, with 
about 30 subordinate agents, 801 members, 
and 419 scholars. In Southern Africa, 100 
missionaries and 300 subordinate agents pre- 
sided over colonial and mission churches, with 
more than 16,000 church members, 17,000 
scholars, and 90,000 attendants on worship. 
The missions on the west coast of Africa, in- 
cluding the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the Gold 
Coast, employed 381 missionaries and 200 - 
agents, and reported 13,345 members, 9,499 
scholars, and about 50,000 attendants. Nirety- 
nine missionaries labored in the West Indian 
islands (including British Guiana and Hon- 
duras), with 270 subordinate agents, 43,920 
members, 26,980 scholars, and nearly 150,000 
attendants. . The High-School in Jamaica 
promised well. 

The one hundred and fourth annual Confer- 
ence of Wesleyan ministers met in Bristol, July 
25th. The Rev. William B. Pope, D. D., was 
elected president. The most important sub- 
jects acted upon were those of the represen- 
tation of the laity in the conference, and of 
temperance. A committee had been appointed 
at a previous conference to consider the sub- 
ject of lay delegation, and prepare a draft of a 
scheme for such representation for the action 
of the conference. The scheme prepared by 
this committee was reviewed by the confer- 
ence of 1876, referred back for revision, was 
modified and completed, and was finally pre- 
sented. It was adupted with but few altera- 
tions. It provides for the creation of a confer- 
ence of two classes, one a conference of minis- 
ters only, the other a mixed conference of 
ministers and laymen, to which different classes 
of subjects are assigned for consideration. 

The number of laymen to be elected in each 
district is to be determined by the preceding 
conference. Fifteen subjects are specifically 
described as coming within the exclusive prov- 
ince of the conference when consisting of min- 
isters only. They are such as relate to minis- 
terial or pastoral affairs, or affect the ministe- 
rial and pastoral supervision of the connection. 
Fifteen other subjects, relating to mission 
education, and schools, the trust funds, an 
other matters of kindred nature, as well as the 
religious observance of the Lord’s Day, tem- 
perance, and proposed alterations of districts 
and circuits, against which there is any appeal, 
are assigned to the mixed conference. A pro- 
vincial allocation of ministerial and lay del- 
egates was made for the next conference, and 
a mixed committee was appointed, to sit during 
the year and report to the next conference “as 
to the principles by which in future the num- 
ber of ministers and laymen to be elected to 
attend the conference shall be determined.” It 
was decided that the complete scheme of lay 
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representation be brought into operation at the 
conference of 1878. A deputation was re- 
ceived, for the first time in the history of the 
two Churches, from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. It consisted of Bishop E. M. 
Marvin and his traveling companion, the Rev. 
E. K. Hendrix, who had been paying an offi- 
cial visit to the mission stations of the Church, 
South, in China. The representatives of the 
Australasian General Conference presented a 
request that a representative of the British 
Conference be sent to the next triennial meet- 
ing of that body, which is to be held in 1878, 
indorsed by each of the four annual confer- 
ences which constitute the Australasian Gen- 
eral Conference. The Rev. Dr. Gervase Smith 
was appointed such delegate. Of 183 candi- 
dates for admission to the ministry presented 
to the conference, 84 were from the mission 
fields, and nearly all foreigners, the products of 
mission work. Among them were Germans, 
‘Italians, Portuguese, Cinghalese, Chinese, Afri- 
cans, and West-Indians. 

Irish Wesleyan Conference.—The 96th ses- 
sion of the conference was held at Cork, be- 
ginning June 20th. The reports of the com- 
mittees of management of the various funds 
were heard at meetings held previous to the 
opening of the conference. The united com- 
mittee of the Irish Wesleyans and of the Prim- 
itive Wesleyans resolved to recommend to 
the conference a series of resolutions defining 
the terms of union, and providing for the man- 
agement of all connectional interests, and the 
appointment of ministers to circuit work and 
connectional offices on terms of perfect equal- 
ity. The difficulties hitherto existing in the 
way of union were carefully considered, and 
the committee recommended that mutual con- 
cessions should be made by both bodies, and 
earnestly desired the cordial reception of these 
terms by both the approaching conferences, 
with a view to an easy consummation of the 
union. These recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted by the conference, and a sum 
of money was subscribed to aid in the consum- 
mation of the union. The same report was 
also adopted by the Primitive Wesleyan Con- 
ference. The conference was for the first time 
composed of ministers and laymen, the act for 
the admission of the laymen having been rati- 
fied by the British Conference of 1876. The 
Rev. Alexander McAuley, president of the con- 
ference, remarked in his opening address that 
he was thankful that the admission of the lay- 
men had been effected without the loss of a 
single member. 

Mernopists IN France. French Wesleyan 
Conference.—The 24th annual session of the 
French Conference was held in Paris, June 
22d. The following statistics of the connec- 
tion were presented: number of chapels and 
other places of worship, 167; of pastors and 
candidates for the ministry, 35; of evangelists, 
20; of local preachers, 106; of full members, 
1,905; of persons on trial, 77; of day-schools, 
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12, with 409 pupils; of Sunday-schools, 53, 
with 822 teachers and 2,792 scholars; of at- 
tendants on worship, 9,267. The debts on 
chapels had been diminished by £880, but still 
amounted to £11,088. A scheme for the rep- 
resentation of the laymen in the conference 
had been prepared and accepted in 1874. Cir- 
cumstances seeming to require that some 
changes be made in it, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a new scheme for the next 
conference. 

VII. Premiartve Metnopist Connection.— 
The following is a summary of the statistics of 
this body as they were reported to the confer- 
ence in June: total number of members, in- 
cluding those on trial, 180,684, an increase of 
8,829; number of ministers, 1,020, an increase 
of 40; of local preachers, 15,402, an increase 
of 97; of class-leaders, 10,309, an increase of 
97. It was computed that the returns of mem- 
bers in the colonies would swell the increase 
of members to 4,000. 

The annual meeting of the Primitive Metho- 
dist Home and Foreign Missions was held in 
London, May 15th. The total income of the 
society for the year had been £34,494, of which 
£5,108 had been received from Australia, and 
£5,166 from Canada. In the provinces of Eng- 
land the society had 107 missionaries; in Wales 
5, in London 4, in Scotland 8, in Ireland 9, in 
the Australian colonies 53 ministers and mis- 
sionaries; in Canada 75, in West Africa 5, and 
in South Africa 2; in large towns in England 
8. Anincrease of 800 church-members on the 
mission stations was reported. Seventeen new 
chapels and five schools had been built during’ 
the year. 

The fifty-eighth annual conference of the 
Primitive Methodist Connection met at Scar- 
borough, June 13th. The Rev. Thomas Smith, 
governor of York College, was chosen presi- 
dent. The total income of the book depot for 
the year had been £26,209, and a balance of 
£1,875 remained in its favor. The total num- 
ber of Sunday-schools was 8,855. The. num- 
ber included in the Connectional Sunday-school 
Union was 2,181, and their total income had 
been £538,000, exclusive of that of many schools 
whose accounts were mixed up with chape 
accounts. The General Chapel Committee re- 
ported that 141 chapels had been built during 
the year, providing sittings for 32,855 persons, 
at a cost of £129,374, toward which £53,125 
had been contributed. The total number of 
chapels in the Connection was 4,113, which 
cost £1,871,643, and provided 787,969 sittings. 
A question was presented concerning the inter- 
pretation of a Connectional law which pro- 
hibits any person who has become insolvent 
from being an official member of the Connec- 
tion without the sanction of the General Com- 
mittee. One of the District Committees had 
interpreted the rule so as to include within its 
provision persons whose insolvency had oc- 
curred while they were separated from the 
Connection; and the General Committee had 
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reversed its interpretation. The case being 
referred to the conference, a decision was 
given sustaining the interpretation of the Gen- 
eral Committee; but the law was considered 
defective, and the committee were directed to 
frame a suitable amendment during the com- 
ing year, and submit their scheme to the next 
conference. A letter was read from the Rev. 
OC. H. Gough, of the Wesleyan Conference, 
suggesting that a fraternal address, and, if pos- 
sible, a deputation, be sent to the forthcoming 
Wesleyan Conference. Afterward an address 
was decided upon to all the Methodist Confer- 
ences which were about to meet. Addresses 
were received from the Eastern Conference of 
Primitive Methodists in the United States, and 
from the Primitive Methodist Canadian Con- 
ference, reporting the condition of their re- 
spective Connections. An account was given 
of the position of the Primitive Methodist 
Connection in Australia, showing that it stood 
third in respect to numbers among the Prot- 
estant denominations. A fraternal address 
was for the first time in the history of the Con- 
nection received from the Society of Friends, 
to which a suitable reply was returned. .A 
petition was adopted for presentation to the 
House of Commons against the Government’s 
“Burials Bill; and a resolution was passed 
expressing admiration of the efforts of the 
Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone in behalf 
of the Christians of the Turkish Empire. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Primitive Methodist Conference in Canada 
was held at Aurora, beginning May 25th. The 
Rev. W. Bee was elected president. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistics: Number 
of ministers, 91; of local preachers, 284; of 
churches, 216; of leaders, 818; of Sunday- 
schools, 140; of teachers in the same, 1,211; 
of Sunday-school scholars, 8,725 ; of members, 
8,008 ; increase of members during the year, 
384; value of church property, $349,225 ; or- 
dinary income of the stations, $30,117. 

VIII. Mernopist New Oonneotion. — The 
following is a summary of the statistics of this 
body as they were reported to the conference 
which was held at Leeds, in June: Number of 
chapels, 458 ; of societies, 435 ; of circuit preach- 
ers, 166; of local preachers, 1,156 ; of members, 
25,824; probationers, 3,039; of Sunday-schools, 
436; of teachers in the same, 10,770; of Sun- 
day-school scholars, 74,521. Thereturnsshowed 
an increase of 11 chapels, 10 societies, 1,161 
members, 115 probationers, 16 Sunday-schools, 
280 teachers, and 1,258 Sunday-school scholars. 
The increase was shared by all the mission 
fields, and by every district in England save 
two. 

The Conference of the Methodist New Oon- 
nection met in Leeds, June 11th. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine ministerial and lay dele- 
gates were present. The Rev. J. Medicraft, 
of Nottingham, was chosen president. The 
total missionary income of the Connection 
was reported to have been £12,238, and the 
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expenditure £7,823. The cost of the entire 
trust property of the denomination was £721,- 
354; its estimated value, £873,371; and the 
amount of debt upon it, £160,975. <A letter 
was received by the president and presented 
to the conference from the Rev. O. H. Gough, 
a minister of the Wesleyan Conference, invit- 
ing the conference to send a fraternal address, 
and, if possible, a deputation, to the latter 
body, which would meet at Bristol on the 25th 
of July. It was decided that a respectful and 
fraternal reply be sent to Mr. Gough, and that 
the Annual Committee be requested to con- 
sider the subject of his message, and report to 
the next conference as to what would be the 
best course to pursue with reference to it. 
Resolutions were adopted on temperance. It 
was decided to present a petition to the House 
of Commons in favor of the enactment of a 
law embodying the principle of local option. 

IX. Unirep Mertnopist Free Cxuurcues.— 
The following is a summary of the statistics of 
this body as they were reported to the Annual 
Assembly in July: Number of itinerant minis- 
ters, 874; of supernumeraries, 30; of local 
preachers, 3,501; of leaders, 4,437; of mem- 
bers, 72,997; of members on trial, 6,984; of 
chapels, 1,311; of preaching-rooms, 208; of 
Sunday-schools, 1,305 ; of teachers in the same, 
26,205; of Sunday-school scholars, 183,364. 
The figures show an increase of 24 ministers, 
1,680 members, and 6,772 Sunday-school schol- 
ars. 

The annual meeting of the United Meth- 
odist Free Churches, Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, was held in London, April 23d. Mr. T. 
Boddington, of Manchester, presided. The 
total income of the Society for the year had 
been £17,042, of which sum £4,033 had been 
contributed through the children. Anincrease 
was shown of £500 in the ordinary receipts 
over those of the previous year. The foreign 
stations returned, including European and 
native missionaries, 57 missionaries, 6,540 
church members, 157 chapels and preaching- 
rooms, and 5,943 Sunday-scholars. The total re- 
turns of the foreign missions and the churches 
at home were: 850 ministers, 3,435 local preach- 
ers, 71,817 church members, 1,548 chapels and 
preaching-rooms, and 176,592 Sunday-scholars. 

The twenty-first Annual Assembly of the 
United Methodist Free Churches met at Louth, 
July 25th. The Rev. Andrew Holliday was 
elected President of the Assembly. The mis- 
sionary report showed that the total income 
for the year had been £17,827, a larger sum 
than for any previous year; of this sum, £11,- 
898 had been for home missions, and £5,899 
for foreign missions. The ing 20d Committee 
reported that 80 chapels had been built, 69 
chapels enlarged, and 12 schools and 11 minis- 
ters’ houses built during the year, at a total 
cost of £82,049. The total sum of £65,174 had 
been subscribed toward the expense of these 
undertakings, and the reduction of chapel 
debts, the amount given to the latter purpose 
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being £26,389. A resolution was adopted to 
the effect that probationers for the ministry 
might be permitted to marry in their fourth 
year at the discretion of the Connectional Com- 
mittee, but that this permission should not 
entitle such brethren to any emoluments be- 
yond a probationer’s salary. A fraternal ad- 
dress conveying greetings, etc., was adopted, to 
be sent to the Presidents of the several Meth- 
odist Connections, viz.: the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist, the Methodist New Connection, the 
Primitive Methodist, the Bible Christian, and 
the Wesleyan Reform Union. Replies were re- 
ceived from the Wesleyan and Bible Christian 
Conferences reciprocating the greetings and 
expressions of satisfaction. A resolution was 
introduced recommending to all the ministers 
of the Free Churches to discontinue the use of 
the term ‘‘ Reverend,” which excited consider- 
able discussion, but was not acted upon. A 
resolution. was adopted, in which, after de- 
scribing the growth of ritualism, and denounc- 
ing it, the conference declared that it rejoiced 
that “‘ Nonconformist churches have a clear 
appreciation of the perils which are thickening 
around them, and is convinced that the sure 
corrective and check to these monstrous and 
menacing innovations are a return on the part 
of the churches and people-to the simple and 
yet vigorous religious life which has directed 
and built up our national character, the inal- 
ienable right of free speech, and that of private 
judgment on all matters of conscience, and the 
disestablishment, speedy and complete, of the 
Church of England.” 

X. Brere Curist1ans.—The following is a 
summary of the statistics of this body, as they 
were.reported to the conference which met in 
July: Number of local: preachers, 1820; of 
itinerant preachers, 297; of chapels, 911; of 
preaching-places, 189; of full members, 30,360 ; 
of members on trial, 1,917 ;. of teachers, 9,953; 
of scholars, 52,268, These figures show. an in- 
crease of 1,415 members during the year - 

The fifty-ninth Annual. Conference of the 
Bible Christians met at.Torquay, July 24th. 
The report. of the Missionary Society showed 
that. its income for. the past year had been 
£8,849. 18s. 2d., being an-increase of £513 


16s..4d over the income of the previous year. 


The expenditures, however, had slightly in- 
creased... The subject of an increased repre- 
sentation of the laymen in the conference was 
discussed. Laymen are already admitted to 
the conference, and the body consists every 
fifth year of an equal number of ministers and 
laymen. It. is desired to reconstitute the con- 
ference so. as to obtain equal representation 
every year, but legal difficulties stand in the 
way of the immediate accomplishment of the 
object. Arrangements were made to seek a 
removal of these difficulties. 

XI. Inperenpent Metuopists.—The seven- 
ty-seventh annual meeting of the Independent 
Methodist Free Gospel Churches was held at 
Bolton, in July.. Mr. A. Denovan was chosen 
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president. The financial report showed that 
the receipts of the Mission and Contingent 
fund had amounted to £248 ; those of the Pub- 
lication department to £209; those of the 
Hymn-Book department to £155; and those 
of the Ministers’ Assistance fund to £69. 

MEXICO (Estapos Untpos bE Meés1co), 
an independent State of North America, ex- 
tending from latitude 15° to 32° 27’ north, and 
from longitude 86° 34’ to 117° west. It is 
bounded on the north by the United States of 
America; on the east by the Gulf of Mexico, 
Caribbean Sea, and Belize, or British Hon- 
duras ; on the south by the Republic of Guate- 
mala; and on thesouth and west by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The question of limits with Guatemala has 
not been the subject of any correspondence or 
negotiation since 1876. 

In the Annvat Cyotopzpia for 1874 (page 
551), and that for 1876 (page 539), respectively, 
will be found the most recent and comprehen- 
sive statistics published, concerning the area, 
population, etc., of Mexico. 

The President of the Republic is General 
Porfirio Diaz, who seized the power in No- 
vember, 1876, after the final overthrow of the 
Lerdists, and was proclaimed on the 5th of 
the following May. 

The cabinet is composed of the following 
ministers: of the Interior (ministro de gober- 
nacion), Licentiate Protasio Tagle; of Foreign 
Affairs, Licentiate I. L. Vallarta; of Finance, 
Sefior M. Romero; of War, Licentiate and Gen- 
eral Pedro Ogazon; of Justice, Public Wor- 
ship, and Public Instruction, Licentiate Ignacio 
Ramirez; and of Public Works, General Vi- 
cente Riva Palacio. 

The President of the Supreme Court (and 
thereby, according to the terms of the consti- 
tution, Vice-President of the Republic) is Sefior 
Don Antonio Vallarta. 

The Governors of the several States, ete., 
were as follows in 1877: 


Aguas Calientes ....... Senor Don F..G. Hornado. 
Campeachy.....,..-... “ “ M. Castillo. 
CHORDEN ses. 4ecnse tae 
Chihuahua. ... 
Coahuila... 0... <sess0- * “ N..Charles, 
LO RRS TR i “A “ D. Lope. 
Durango... .6.. 661... 6d “ J. M. Flores. 
G ond, «s.65 5 Fes % “ H. Mena, 
GQUETTOND. «cops scoop oss 3 “ R. Cuellar, 
PIIBBO Ss en cg canes cose 3 * N. Craviolo. 
SOMO. S355.. S. LS 3 “ J. M. Camarena. 
Mexico. 55 “« —— Mirafuentes. 
Michoacan. ............ =! « B., Palino. 
Morel0@ ss... U2 0. o's ee + * G. Garcia. 
Nuevo Leon.........-- by * ©. Pacheco. 
ay a ¥ “ H. Meigneiro. 
PUGS cCoscsteteevess = « LJ. c. Bo 
OPStard.... i... eeee is “ A. Gayon. 

San Luis Potosi........ ee * ©. Diaz Gutierrez, 
PAREN a Sense oun canoes ~¥ « J. Ramirez. 
Cy a eee * « MY. 

Setactitassede a * 8. Sarlat. 
Tamaulipas ........... . “ 'L, Canales. 
PPMXOMD ..cSvetsscsue 4 « —— Lira y Ortega. 
Worse Oras. is. isd seeds s “ —— Mier y Seran. 
“Yremtany a isis <caneda's Mg “ MT 2. 
Federal District....... 2) * L. O. Curriel. 
Lower California (Ter.). “ “ FF. Miranda y Castro. 


Pending the recognition of the present Gov- 
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ernment of Mexico by that of the United States, 
there is no Mexican Minister accredited to this 
country. Sefior Zamacona is, however, act- 
ing as unofficial envoy to Washington. 

The United States Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Mexico is the Hon. John W. Foster; and 
the United States Consul-General at the capi- 
tal, Dr. Julius A. Skilton. 

The army comprises 5,140 horse, including 
297 officers; 15,407 foot, including 765 officers; 
1,463 artillery, including 148 officers; 938 coast- 
guard, including 22 officers; and 284 invalids, 
including 19 officers; total strength, 22,387, 

In the absence of recent returns relating to 
the finances of the Republic, reference may be 
made to the AnnuaL CyoLtopapria for 1876 
(page 540). 

Minute and interesting details concerning 
the state of public instruction in the year re- 
ferred to are likewise to be found in the same 
volume. 

We are also obliged to refer to that volume 
for the latest commercial statistics, emanating 
from sources of a trustworthy character. 

A report of Mr. Foster, the United States 
Minister to. Mexico, states that there is but one 
railroad of any extent in Mexico, that which 
runs from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, 
with a branch connecting the latter place with 
Puebla, 2924 miles, and another branch run- 
ning from within 9} miles of Vera Cruz to 
Jalapa, 614 miles, making the entire length of 
the Mexican Railway, 3533. All the other roads 


_ in the Valley of Mexico aggregate less than 50 


miles. Up to 1865 the surveys only had been 
made, when the concession for the building of 
the road was transferred from native hands to 
an English company, by whom it was com- 
pleted in 1872. The principal office of the 
company isin London, The road is managed 
by a board of 10, elected by the shareholders. 
The cost of the construction of the road is gen- 
eralized as follows: Original stock: general 
shares, $7,658,450; government shares, $3,- 
633,100 ; privileged shares, first issue, 8 per 
cent., $12,770,500 ; second issue, 6 per cent., 
$5,059,800. Bonded indebtedness: ‘‘A” bonds, 
8 per cent., $2,200,000; “B” bonds, 7 per 
cent., $5,380,885. Special indebtedness, $1,- 
000,000. Total, $37,702,735. The total earn- 
ings of the road during the year 1876 exceeded 
$2,000,000, while the working expenses for the 
same period were only a fraction over $1,300,- 
000. The number of passengers carried over 
the road for the year specified was 238,932, the 
fares amounting to $354,559. The freight 
amounted to 123,517 tons. Passenger rates 
from Vera Oruz to the City of Mexico, 263 
miles, first class, $16; second class, $12.50; 
third class, $7.25. Freight rates per ton over 
the same route: foreign goods, first class, 
$76.05 ; native goods, $38.02; foreign goods, 
second class, $65.18; native goods, second 
class, $32.59; foreign goods, third class, 
* $54.82; native goods, third class, $27.16. Fif- 
teen per cent. of the customs dues was set apart 


yearly to pay the subsidy due the company on 
the completion of the road, but the Government, 
in lieu of this, has agreed to pay $560,000 
yearly for 25 years, In consequence of the 
steep grade of this road heavy English engines 
have heretofore been used thereon, but at pres- 
ent the American Baldwin engines are being 
successfully introduced, and American cars are 
also superseding the English make. The want 
of railroads is acutely felt throughout Mexico, 
and the subject of concessions for their con- 
struction will, it is supposed, be a leading topic 
at the next session of Congress. The capital 
for their construction must come from abroad 
to a large extent. 

A comprehensive summary of affairs in 
Mexico during the last two years has been is- 
sued at the capital, from which it appears that 
when President Lerdo, who had sneceeded 
Juarez as Chief Magistrate of the country, with- 
drew from the capital (November, 1876), after 
a lengthened struggle with his enemies, it was 
natural to suppose that, like his predecessor, 
he would endeavor to establish his government 
in some part of the Republic whence he could 
transmit orders, and at the same time be 
obeyed, although over a limited extent of ter- 
ritory. His first period of office terminated 
on November 30, 1876, according to the terms 
of the constitution ; and the right to hold the 
supreme command for another period was 
only secured by reélection, while he was in- 
vested with powers extraordinary by jhe Con- 
gress. 
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The President of the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice, appointed by law to become the President 
of the Republic in the absence of the constita- 
tional President, had declared that the rights 
of the latter had expired, and several of the 
States had adhered to this declaration. The 
President of the Supreme Court established his 

vernment in Guanajuato, the troops of which 

tate upheld him, and it was not long before 
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he counted some thousands of armed men un- 
der his command. 

Thus, there were three Presidents ‘who con- 
sidered themselves entitled to exercise power : 
Lerdo, founded upon his reélection ; Iglesias, 
who, in the defense of his rights, in accordance 
with constitutional principles, opposed the re- 
election as being unfair, from having been 
effected under circumstances that offered no 
guarantee for free suffrage; and General Diaz, 
the chief of the anti-reélectionist revolution, 
who based his claim on the political proclama- 
tion made at Tuxtepec, a town of the State of 
Oajaca. 

General Diaz marched from the capital, with 
numerous forces, toward the interior, for the 
purpose of attacking the troops sustaining Ig- 


lesias. Such was the situation, and such the 
attitude of the different parties when the year 
1876 was drawing to its close. 

The events which marked the beginning of 
1877 were of a nature rather to confirm the 
apprehensions grounded upon the experience 
of the year immediately preceding it, than to 
inspire hopes of peace and tranquillity. 

The few troops still faithful to the cause of 
Iglesias were quickly put to flight, at Union 
de Adobes, by Diaz; for if the soldiers of Ig- 
lesias’s government ever had formed the resolu- 
tion to fight for him, they undoubtedly changed 
their minds afterward. The military prestige 
of Diaz, the numerical superiority of the army 
at his command, and the desire to seek an early 
solution of the existing difficulties, were pow- 
erful motives for the recognition of the “plan 
of Tuxtepec” (Diaz’s plan), as the only remedy 
likely to prevail amid the general confusion 
then reigning throughout the country. All 
military operations may be said to have ter- 
minated with the affair of Union de Adobes 
already alluded to. Indeed, all the troops still 
remaining under arms and having served under 
Iglesias went over to the Diaz side; while 
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some few of the officers either withdrew to 
private life, or, like General Antillon, former 
Governor of Guanajuato and leader of the mili- 
tary movement made in favor of Iglesias, vol- 
untarily left the Republic. 

General Mendez was temporarily intrusted 
with the management of the affairs of govern- 
ment during General Diaz’s absence on his 
military expeditions. 

In order to cover the first installment of the 
sum owing by Mexico to the United States, 
according to the decision of the late Interna- 
tional Claims Commission at Washington, a 
forced loan was raised, no provision having 
been made for that purpose in the National 
Treasury, and an arrangement was at once en- 
tered into with a mercantile firm of Mexico, 
which, on the guarantee 
of the proceeds of the 
levy, advanced the sum, 
to avoid delay in its 
payment. 

The payment was ef- 
fected at the appointed 
time; and it was confi- 
dently asserted in Mexi- 
can circles of undoubted 
authority that, whoever 
may occupy the presi- 
dential chair in the cap- 
ital of their country, the 
annual sum of $300,000 
would be forthcoming 
as it fell due, until the 
total amount awarded 
to the United States by 
the Commission should 
have been liquidated ; 
that, under the fostering 
care of an honest gov- 
ernment, economically administered, the na- 
tional revenue could be raised from $18,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000, and that this very respect- 
able aggregate of resources would enable the 
Republic to meet all her liabilities. 

n October 8th, $25,000 were sent to the 
United States Government on account of the 
1878 installment. 

The total amount of the awards in favor of 
the United States claimants was $4,000,000; 
and by the terms of the treaty made in 1868 
between the two countries, Mexico is required 
to cancel that sum by annual payments of 
$300,000. 

On February 11th General Diaz returned to 
the capital and again took charge of the presi- 
dency ; and on that and the following days 
the elections took place for Deputies to the 
Congress of the Union, for President of the 
Republic, and for Magistrates of the Supreme 
Court of Justice. 

Congress assembled on the first day of April ; 
and on May 6th, General Diaz took the oath 
of office and was duly inaugurated as Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation. 

On June 19th the Diario Oficial, the Govern- 
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ment official organ, published the note of in- 
structions sent by the Minister of War to 
General Trevifio relative to the course he should 
pursue with respect to General Ord and the 
troops under his command. Indeed, the tenor 
of General Ord’s instructions from the War 
Department, under date of June Ist, and es- 
pecially the clause directing the American 
commander to pursue Mexican marauders, if 
necessary, across the Rio Grande, had pro- 
voked, as soon as they became known, a univer- 
sal outburst on the part of the Mexican press 
at the capital, the instructions having been 
variously construed as dictated in contempla- 
tion either of annexation or of a movement in 
favor of Ex-President Lerdo, and at all events 
of a hostile invasion of Mexican territory. The 
more important features of the dispatch to 
General Trevifio were as follows: 


The United States War Department has issued an 
order on the 1st instant, authorizing the troops of 
that country to invade our national territory, with the 
object of pursuing the evil-doers to which it refers, 
to capture the same, punish them, and recover the 
property stolen from the United States citizens. Al- 
though the Plenipotentiary * of Mexico at Washing- 
ton, who protested Wa that order, on account of 
the offense that it implies toward our country, assures 
the hah Department, by telegraph, that he has 
received friendly explanations from the American 
Government, the President thinks that the honor of 
the country will not be satisfied except with a modi- 
fication of the said order, in such terms that it shall 
not be in contradiction, as it now is, with the treaties 
in foree between Mexico and the United States, with 
the rules of international law, and even with the 


_ practice of civilized nations. 


Mexico has celebrated with the United States an 
Extradition Treaty, which was published on May 20, 
1862. This treaty is in full force, and you will sub- 
ject your conduct to the same, whenever any crimi- 
nals captured by your forces be claimed by the mili- 
we or civil authorities of the neighboring Republic, 
and those that may have committed any of the of- 
fenses stipulated in the said treaty... . You will 
at once communicate to General Ord, or to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States forces on the 
frontier, these instructions, acquainting him at the 
same time with such measures as you may resort to 
in order to render them effective. You will also en- 
deavor to confer with the said commander with re- 

to the operations to be taken in combination 
With him for the capture and suitable punishment of 
evil-doers, giving him to understand that the desires 
of the President on this point have no other restric- 
tions than those imposed upon him by international 
law, the treaties now in force between the two coun- 
tries, and the dignity of the Republic, And, as a 
consequence of those restrictions, you will inform the 
said commander that, as the Government of Mexico 
cannot allow a foreign force to enter the national ter- 
ritory without the consent of the Congress of the 
Union, and much less that the said force shall come 
to exercise such acts of jurisdiction as are expressed 
in the order of the United States War Department, 
you 2 repel force by force, should the invasion 

e place. h 

In dictating this extreme measure, the President 
of the Republic believes that he faithfully interprets 
the feelings of the Mexicans, if he accepts the situa- 
tion in which he is placed rather than the humiliation 
of an offense which would reduce Mexico to the con- 


* Sr. Mariscal, accredited as minister plenipotentia 
jordag | the Lerdo administration, and ne ie aa desti- 
tute of any recognized official character in 1877. 
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dition of a barbarous country, and beyond the com- 
munion of international law. The President does not 
wish, however, that the attitude assumed by the sol- 
diers of the Republic, in front of troops trespassing 
upon our territory, infringing international w, be 
reputed as an act of hostility toward the United 


States, but that it be considered as the exercise of 
the legitimate right of self-defense. Our national 
honor is herein interested, and it is therefore ex- 
pected of your patriotism that you will act with the 
prudence demanded by this serious question, in order 
to avoid any cause of conflict between the two coun- 
tries; acting, however, with due energy, and repel- 
ling with force the insult intended to be offered to 
Mexico by the invasion of her territory. 
PEDRO OGAZON. 
Crry or Mexico, June 18, 1877. 


The bitter attacks on the American Govern- 
ment, elicited by the instructions: to General 
Ord, called forth, on June 23d, a memoran- 
dum from the American Minister, the salient 
points of which were to the effect that the 
instructions to General Ord were not the an- 
nouncement of a new measure on the part of 
the United States. The depredations com- 
mitted during the past four years were not 
common to both sides of the frontier. Mexico 
took no active, no vigorous measures to pre- 
vent the depredations or punish the outlaws. 
Mexico frequently acknowledged its inability 
to discharge its duty regarding the preservation 
of order on the Rio Grande frontier, giving as 
a reason internal dissension. The instruc- 
tions to General Ord were misinterpreted by 
the Mexiean Government. Therefore, the dec- 
laration made by the Mexican Minister of War 
was unwarranted in officially asserting that 
the instructions to General Ord were in con- 
travention of treaties between Mexico and the 
United States. It might have been supposed 
that, in the haste with which the order of the 
Minister of War may have been written, there 
was no premeditated intent to so grossly ques- 
tion the motives which influenced the Govern- 
ment of the United States; but the intent of 
the Executive would seem to be deliberate, 
when, three days after the publication of the 
order, the Mexican Government had inserted 
in its official journal the statement that the 
order of the President of the United States, 
through the Secretary of War, was brought 
about by the efforts of a private citizen of the 
United States and Mr. Lerdo, through sinister 
motives, and by a group of adventurers and 
speculators, 

In amore recent note (July 27th), Minister 
Foster renewed his affirmation of the responsi- 
bility of the Mexican Government for the edi- 
torial declarations of its official organ, that 
the orders sent to the commander-in-chief of 
the United States troops in Texas ‘‘ had been 
issued by the President of the United States 
through sinister and disreputable influences.” 

Datns an interview between Generals Ord 
and Trevifio, at Piedras Negras, amicable and 
satisfactory arrangements were made for the 
suppression of raids. General Benavides was 
commissioned by the Mexican Government to 
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make a special and minute study of affairs on 
the border, and report such measures as might 
be deemed expedient for the effectual sup- 
pression of raids. 

By the end of July, party spirit had almost en- 
tirely subsided, the only portion of the Republic 
not having yet fully recognized the authority 
of General Diaz being a part of the State of 
Guerrero, where General Alvarez, the former 
governor, had risen against the military gov- 


the month of August, been officially recognized 
by those of Germany, Guatemala, San Salva- 
dor, and Italy; and the American residents 
were said to be most anxious for the recog- 
nition by the Washington Government, as from 
the suspense considerable advantage accrued 
to Europeans. 

MICHAEL, Granp-Duxe, the commander 
of the Russian army of the Caucasus, is the 
youngest brother of the Czar, and was born 
October 25, 1832. He received a military edu- 
cation similar to that of his brothers, and, like 
them, has long been invested with the highest 
military dignities. He is General of the Ar- 
tillery, Quartermaster-General, and Imperial 
Adjutant-General. In 1873 he was appointed 
Governor-General of the Caucasus, and, as 
such, is responsible to none but the Emperor 
himself. As Governor-General he is also com- 
mander-in-chief of the troops stationed in the 
Caucasus, and was, as such, the nominal com- 
mander of the forces operating against Turkey 
in Asia. Having been married, in 1857, to Prin- 
cess Ciicilie of Baden, he made his residence 
at Tiflis, impressed upon that city the character 
of European civilization, and took a special in- 
terest in promoting civilization in the Asiatic 
dominions of Russia. 

MICHIGAN. The biennial session of the 
Legislature convened January 8d, and contin- 
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ernor sent by Diaz, and driven him from the 
State. Peace was, however, shortly afterward 
restored, and Alvarez submitted on condition 
of the appointment of anew military governor 
to hold office until the elections should be 
held; and these took place, as usual in Mexico, 
without disturbance. Popular elections are 
there rarely participated in by more than an 
insignificant minority of the legal voters. 

The government of General Diaz had, up te 


ued until May 27th. Number of general acts 
passed, 207; local acts, 364; joint resolutions, 
49. Among the latter were two for submit- 
ting to the people proposed amendments to 
the constitution. The first of these proposed 
to give to the Supreme Court the appointment 
of its own clerk. He is now elected by popu- 
lar vote in the county in which the capital is 
situated. The second proposes to strike from 
the constitution the following: ‘The stock- 
holders of all corporations and joint stock as- 
sociations shall be individually liable for all 
labor performed for such corporation or associ- 
ation,” and substitute, “‘The stockholders in 
all corporations and joint stock associations 
shall be individually liable in an amount equal 
to the par value of their respective shares 
which they own or have owned in such cor- 
porations or associations for all labor done in 
behalf of such corporation or joint stock as- 
sociation during the time of their being such 
stockholders.” The proposed amendments are 
to be voted upon at the April election, 1878. 
Among the public acts was a very stringent 
one to prevent and punish cruelty to animals, 
also acts to preserve the purity of elections. 
One of these requires the ballot deposited by 
every person challenged as an unqualified voter 
to be numbered by the inspectors, so as to be 
capable of identification in case of a contest, 
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and provision is made under which the ballot 
is rejected from the count in case, on trial, the 
voter is found to have been unqualified. An- 
other provides for punishing with fine and im- 
prisonment persons who shall lay wagers upon 
the result of elections, or sell pools upon such 
result. Another defines and punishes bribery 
in elections. The following cases are specitied: 
1. Giving or offering money, or other thing 
of value, to influence votes or to induce voters 
to refrain from voting. 2. Agreeing to give 
or procure, or offering or promising to procure, 
or to endeavor to procure, any office, place, or 
employment for the like purpose. 3. Making 
any gift, loan, etc., in order to induce persons 
to procure, or endeavor to procure, the elec- 
tion of any person to a public office, or the 
vote of any voter at an election. 4. Agreeing, 
in consequence of a gift, loan, etc., to procure, 
or endeavor to procure, the election of any per- 
son, or the vote of any voter. 5. Advancing or 
paying money to be used for bribery, or know- 
ingly paying or causing to be paid moneys in 
discharge or satisfaction of moneys so used. 
The penalty imposed is a fine of $200. Oan- 
didates for office, however, are permitted to 

ay the reasonable cost of printing, advertis- 
ing, holding meetings, procuring speakers, dis- 
tributing tickets, ‘getting out the people” to 
meetings, and ‘ bringing voters out to the polls.” 
A similar penalty is imposed upon voters who, 
for a consideration, refrain from voting. Can- 
didates are prohibited from furnishing refresh- 


-ments to voters in order to influence their ac- 


tion, under penalty of from $25 to $200. The 
election of a voter procured by bribery or cor- 
rupt practices is declared void. The sale of 
spirituous liquors on election days is absolutely 
prohibited under penalty of fine and impris- 
onment. Any person who shall threaten to 
discharge persons in his employ in order to 
influence votes, ‘‘and any priest, pastor, cu- 
rate, or other officer of any religious associa- 
tion or society, who shall impose or threaten 
to impose any penalty of excommunication, 
dismissal, or expulsion, or who shall command 
or advise, under pain of religious disapproval, 
for the purpose of influencing any voter at an 
election,” is declared guilty of corrupt prac- 
tice, and punishable by fine of from $25 to 
$200. To promise office, place, or employ- 
ment under the Government of the United 
States in order to influence votes for United 
States Senator, or the endeavor to procure the 
same on account of any member of the Legisla- 
ture having voted or refrained from voting for 
any person for that office, is made punishable 
by imprisonment not more than five years in the 
State-prison, or by fine not exceeding $1,000. 
General acts were passed under which corpo- 
rations may be formed by voluntary associates, 
as follows: Mutual and codperative associa- 
tions; Knights of Pythias; military compa- 
nies; St. Andrew’s societies; temperance re- 
form clubs; eclectic medical societies ; for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals; for receiving, 


loaning, and investing money; land companies; 
codperative savings societies. By another act, 
any person selling, giving, furnishing, or caus- 
ing to be sold, given, or furnished to minors 
under 18, any intoxicating, spirituous, malt, 
brewed, or fermented liquors, cider, or wine, 
or permitting such liquor, etc., to be drunk by 
such minor on his premises, is made liable for 
actual and exemplary damages to the father, 
mother, guardian, master, or other person 
standing in the place of parent, the recovery 
to be not less than $50 in any case. Druggists 
selling on request of parent, etc., or on the writ- 
ten prescription of a physician, are excepted. 

The only general election for the year was 
for Justice of the Supreme Court and Regents 
of the University. For the first-named office 
the vote was as follows: Thomas M. Cooley, 
Republican, 112,653; Henry F. Severens, Dem- 
ocrat, 85,748; scattering, 1,195; Oooley over 
Severens, 26,905. For Regents the vote was: 
Victory P. Collier, Republican, 110,545; Geo. 
L. Maltz, Republican, 111,230; Anson E. Chad- 
wick, Democrat, 87,600; John Lewis, Demo- 
crat, 87,844; scattering, 1,263. Collier over 
Chadwick, 22,945; Maltz over Lewis, 23,386. 
Mr. Collier did not qualify, and George Duf- 
field was appointed in his place. The election 
of United States Senator, to succeed Thomas 
W. Ferry, resulted as follows: 


Senate. House. Total. 
For Thomas W. Ferry, Republican 23 Tl % 
For Charles 8. May, Democrat..... 9 23 


. Ferry’s majority ...-.....ceesseececeeeee rene 62 


The balance of cash in the Treasury, Sep- 
tember 80, 1876, was $1,064,005.30. Receipts 
for the year, $1,838,824.77. Total resources, 
$2,897,830.07. Cash payments, $2,288,058.84. 
Balance, September 80, 1877, $609,771.28, The 
bonded debt of the State is as follows: 


Bonds due July 1, 1877, bearing interest....... $46,000 
= July 1, 1878, eS te Sit reus 101,000 00 
br January 1, 1878, Outen 243,000 00 
“January 1, 1888, wr  esatens 629,000 00 

- May 1, 1890, re mrrerr ey 000 
Non-interest-bearing demandS.............++ 15,149 97 
TOA oc cccevisavswvccvasstvacscedeenssces $1,891,149 9T 
There is now on hand, applicable to this debt: 

United States bonds, in hands of Fund Commis- 

BIOMETE:..0 0 cccccccosccrcccvaccetecccesenceces 000 00 
Canal fand.......cccccsccccsecsccesccceveccseses 46,000 00 
Sinking fund.........cseccecesccesceccsesccces 480,204 53 

TOGA. «cv acti veccdaseecdevevecscetanvesce $526,206 38 
Balance of debt less these items. ..........+++++ 564,855 44 


The receipts into the State Treasury for the 
year were: For delinquent taxes, tax stute- 
ments, etc., $346,435.98 ; receipts into trust 
funds, $164,087.31; taxes, 1876, and redemp- 
tions, $691,127.77; specific taxes paid by cor- 

orations, $512,904.08; interest and penalty, 

B58,677.84: sales of reports, etc., $5,458.45 ; 
received for fees in State offices, $5,761.63 ; 
rents, $200; St. Mary’s Canal, $24,744.38 ; 
earnings of State-prison, $14,866.67; other 
items, $8,560.66. Total, $1,833,824.77. The 
debt of the State to the several trust. funds is 
as follows: 


516 MICHIGAN, 
School fandss< << cseccse cess $2,807,065 85 ‘ 
Five per cent. fund.......cccccscsceee $11,784 14 th The pene of — ad lands sold during 
ae ae 23 e year, the prices at which they were sold, 
ip ser ro cores fund the amount received and the amount that is still 
Oeulcaother pipers aah ae due thereon, and the class to which they belong, 
together with lands now in market, are as 
DUALS, ge ocavs ccdeceatneces ius follows: 
CLASS OF LAND. Acres sold. Purchase Price, Amount paid. Amount due. 
Primary Souool ce 20500 csc tae soe vas dard cekageaas 6,356.27 $25,465 08 $18,153 60 $7,311 48 
Agricultural Coleie,.ccasssscentsssaisosodespen eens 1,884.75 5,504 1,417 4,087 08 
SARNOt as sei asain ~tlotaee Chaneecs WAGs Sees seeceseess 507.95 4,472 04 2,236 02 2,286 02 
Sisto BuUMmingens 5 vac cicy ta once cases tastacues City lot. 148 74 40 74 40 
Balt Spring cs ss 60cs > sap enevenrouacr teen tea oeen 80. 820 00 240 00 80 
University: .isccsnucceccsaseccesss or eae asset be 40. 980 490 490 00 
PWAMP sos5sc tases emer eamete ce anie secs nsen bese 86,066.14 50,996 48 47,107 90 8,888 58 
Swamp (6x0088 00: licenGos),..-0 s's,¢000.ccssnocecsec sane 65.1 81 S140) i -iecbetus 
Swamp (homesteads patented)..........scseeeseeees 5,885.49 Shares o ll” 4g wece retour Ulla kt wecence 
BOT ccs ash uapge beteevovetantponcsscayeroenys 50,835.72 $87,968 05 $69,800 54 $18,167 51 
Acres. with an aggregate tax of about $385,000—a 
Reserved to mest roadceontracts and grania..., Leitosta5 decrease that speaks favorably of the opera- 
———— tion of the law. Under the prohibitory law of 
Wow ih MMAPKOC 555s 0cssoctvewsseecdsaes 1,282,821 .21 


Under acts of 1877 and former years, the 
Auditor-General, September 27th, apportioned 
taxes to the several counties for the following 


purposes: 
BOE DAW, Capitol oi nig ocsaccveccchisvqacecscany $132,500 00 
OP UVES cs Sucscuteslelcbaieseet sacs bones 000 
For Normal School: ..:....0ceevdsscesseceseue 47,300 
For Agricultural College... .......sseeesecsees 86,836 80 
For State Pablic Schools. 52.0150 sec00ss ose 50,400 00 
For State Reform School............0---eesee00 26,500 00 
For State House of Correction...........+..+ 71,258 00 
For State-prison buildings and repairs......... 81,500 00 
For Michigan Asylum for Insane...........--+ 12,882 00 
For Eastern Michigan Asylum for Insane...... 67,000 00 
For Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind .... 47,600 00 
For Military Fund 535200 scsesecasses skeen nse 81,794 50 
For Fish Commission ...........scccecsceees 7,000 00 
For general purposes......02..scesceccecceens 450,000 00 
TAL. 3. osc ck wise es aeves ncaeeelds ocnbuuts $1,071,021 30 
Add, for indebtedness of counties...........4. 242,957 18 
Aggregate apportionment...............- $1,818,978 48 


_ Official reports from all the counties in the 
State, except nine, show the working of the 
law taxing dealers in distilled and malt liquors, 
compared with 1876, as follows: 


TAXES, 1876. 187%. 
Dealers assessed............. 8,942 4.867 
Taxes collected........cceee $881,581 47 | $438,428 22 
Taxes uncollected... ........ 82,821 29 48,876 45 


Full returns will show about 4,000 dealers, 


1855, which gave place to the tax-law of 1875, 
the liquor traffic was substantially free—prose- 
cutions for the sale being few and convictions 
fewer—and no revenue aided in paying for the 
support of the paupers and criminals made by 
the traffic. The friends of regulation are hope- 
ful of the future. 

At the State election in November, 1876, an 
amendment of the constitution was voted upon, 
which struck out the provision of the constitu- 
tion which prohibited the granting of a license 
for the sale of liquors, which had been in force 
twenty-five years. It was adopted by a ma- 
jority of 8,072 votes. 

The Commissioner of Insurance, in his re- 
port for the year ending December 31st, states 
the aggregate of fire and marine risks written 
during the year about $5,000,000 greater than 
in 1876, with premium receipts reduced by 
$170,000, and losses increased by $335,000. 
Entire capital stock represented by companies 
licensed, $40,565,042.70; admitted assets, $96,- 
781,279.85; surplus, as regards policy-holders, 
$64,625,707.59 ; surplus over capital, reinsur- 
ance fund, and all other liabilities, $22,590,- 
866.40; total impairments of capital, $80,627.- 
58. Aggregates of risks, premiums, and losses, 
with division between Michigan and other 
companies, were : 


COMPANIES, Risks written. Premiums received, Losses incurred. 

Mian HOM PANIGG. 6.1. <<< sa ce are bocca ooo enecmmuks encom aeees $12,136,235 00 $149,890 57 $83,570 01 
Cpiyeutios of other Atates )..< ccc sscsccactecserbacesessen een ns 114,022,999 64 1,463,282 35 1,026,866 76 
CADRE HOINPANIOS, 6c. ns. ss ese cud cena eaarmansertesecad 4,423,952 21 65,955 98 95,918 88 
CRETE COIN TARUN: aise ov cies sae sociale Danan cde Lace enaaeecces 15,260,766 07 204,703 68 186,284 90 
PRRICTIREOD bis'el a, 536,<'00'40 s vicina gee sin ghd) bus cctseeccbhemesne oc $145,843,952 92 $1,883,882 58 $1,842,585 55 


The Commissioner says: ‘The difference of 
$541,244.03 between premiums received and 
losses incurred in the State cannot’ be consid- 
ered as net profit. A deduction of the usual 
estimate, 33} per cent. of the gross premiums, 
in addition to the losses to cover the expenses 
of the business, would show a net loss in this 
State on Michigan business for 1877, not esti- 
mating any further expense for reinsurance 


on risks still in force assumed during the 
year.” 

December 81st there were 41 county or local 
mutual fire insurance companies doing business 
in the State. These companies reported a 
membership of 56,880, with aggregate risks 
amounting to $106,036,185. These companies 
are not permitted to take premium notes, and 
their losses and expenses are paid (save a nomi- 
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nal membership fee) by direct assessment upon 
the insured. Insurance in these companies 
does not exceed, except in infrequent cases, $2 
on the $1,000 at risk, and the average cost is 
much less. 

There were, December 31st, doing business 


under national and State laws, 80 national 
banks, 14 State banks, and 15 savings banks. 
From the reports of national banks made De- 
cember 28th, and of State and savings banks 
made December 81st, the following table is 
compiled : 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES. National Banks. State Banks. Savings Banks. 

Loana, discounts, and over-drafts .... 0.02. .0scccccccescceecvees $16,645,840 08 $2,009,965 88 964 85 
Bands, stocks, and mortgages. ..<...4.0s0cccccccnebecsccsccsees 7,454,947 87 58,444 41 835,277 84 
Due trom agents and ‘hanks. ic), 22 ).scistc cscvesercios es asce scenes 8,181,318 12 818,240 78 515,761 23 
eal estate and TXLUPOB cass. acccisc sem wsesicicle gaicls pean GaeeaneGes 988,465 37 65,842 98 278,870 12 
Current expenses and taxes paid.............-sscecccesccceces 218,753 41 11,455 90 66,543 61 
a ypc ped. teresa ere wices eer ale nie siaaintoia Fe ore Grolosee ofeteieaicr cies eae = ssh aba cee Te Weer 
ash and cas HEAR sents cisierosie uie'cle) clei guic'sla eisidic.olsmiecl thaigslceeeiase’s 40 564 68 
Five per cent. redemption fund..........ccccccsscccccccccccces 772 820 DOR we ote cig tions: = Seeeia 
Due from United States Treasurer............cccceceecccesceee M0465 08 5 |) ld Sewsicseece’ <]’ 9 PRateeoces 
IT OCAETORONIOOS; £3 <s sassiitesuaa sri neainc sce meeeeewes aes $31,913,026 26 $2,843,254 85 $6,894,282 08 
Caaliel 108k (Ad ls 3 oo eases ee Ce $9,763,200 00 950,000 00 | $1,276,800 00 
Bargin Mad); sick Ses kc socien eee n seat senso masaasicee 937,082 09 133,346 40 136,228 84 
Obliny Wnilivlded: profes oo. o.5)s550.s Vides cists ciesiviewsiseesssmevlees SOLAS 64), 1 ess caons- it) = wesrauuee 
Wot GUleAnOIN 22... aescpariecnecnc secs cosas cere casipeeacsss COOLOOIA Ih ceieetente Il) Saseeeecen' 
So ware wach ga Oh ate Po dest acias eye aiciet oe umer eo victate 10,856.088 ial eer le: maar e 
ni an LOLS COPOSIEE ..2:055 ssi acs ces cv sence cisine’ , 5 974 91 
Sone basis and Doukeng oes aes veces 1,045,897 1,688,565 12 |f P5908 92 
Interest, perSmium, and 6xChangGe: 3... ccccscsclvccesocsseesaveel) Geessegaves, [|  “«serwessie 67,713 16 
Hotes-and-bille rodisoountad. . 2... ...6...0sseevecvesonve senses 140,997 76 TA. S00100 17 assy 
MGI ONO LOGE. 6 ccd oe ase ca coe ome oe ie aOR RISER CA RNG AI, aujeetricles aise 61,542 83 28,616 70 
BUG QOVRUIC 58 6 acs «soos Pass oties tees cels enw cascevscettescee QQTID/2E | asteveesien |  _ wewweceee 
PASE = 4d so a Ciceasisee si tuule wis siewacioebenak nbireae aes $31,913,026 26 $2,843,254 85 $6,894,282 08 


The cut of pine lumber for the year was in 
excess of any former year, and, reducing shin- 
gle and lath to board measure, aggregated 
nearly 3,000,000,000 feet. The table on page 
518, compiled for the Saginaw Courier, com- 


- paring the cut with former years, is both sug- 


gestive and valuable. The compiler of the 
table, probably the best authority in the State, 
says: “As compared with other lumber-pro- 
ducing districts, Michigan produces more than 
double the quantity of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Mississippi Valley together. Our max- 
imum doubtless has been reached, and future 
years will more likely show a diminution than 
my: increase in the consumption of pine tim- 
er. 

The following table, from the annual report 
of the State Salt Inspector, shows the product 
of salt for the 9 years the inspection laws have 
been in operation : 


Second 
YEARS. Fine. Packers. Solar. Quality Total, 

1869...... 513,989 | 12,918 | 15,246 | 19,117 561,988 
On wae sc 568,326 | 17,869 | 15,507 | 19,659 621,861 
BSTL. <0 655,925 | 14,677 | 87,645 | 19,930 728,175 
IBTZ. ose. 672,034 | 11,110 | 21,461 | 19,876 724,481 

1878...... 746,702 | 23,671 | 32,267 706 
1874...... 960,757 090 | 29,391 | 16,742 | 1,026,979 
1875...... 1,027,886 | 10,288 | 24, 19,410 | 1,081,865 
1876...... 1,402,410 | 14,238 | 24,418 1,668 | 1,462,729 
OTT as.. 1,590,841 | 20,858 | 22; 1,560,897 
Total for nine yoars,...........esccccsecccccnces 691,821 
Previously manufactured..........--++eeeeeeeees 8,278,117 
Aggregate to December 1,1877..........-- 11,960,938 


The cost of production has decreased from 
$1.50 a barrel to 50 cents, and the price at the 
works from $1.85 in 1868 to 85 cents per bar- 


rel in 1877. The inspector says that a great 
want is now met by the manufacture of a 
superior quality of dairy salt, of which he gives 
the following analysis : 


Hulphate of UME... cecscsccccieovcessssscess 0.57 
Chloride of calei0m <3). \.c<6s cosa ccccswos cunuse 0.08 
Chloride Of Megnomia: <2 ss.ccsccicececscccscse 0.09 
Choride of sodium, ..5...5<s<cccecnssnascsnces 99.03 
MOBO eek scieluddavaseslsadettesessneas 23 


The total product of the copper mines of the 
Upper Peninsula, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 81st, is given by the Mining Journal as 
24,958 tons and 35 pounds. Total product 
from 1845 to 1877, inclusive, 289,188 tons. 
Ingot copper for 1877 (80 per cent. of product), 
19,966 tons, valued at $7,586,480. Total value 
of product from 1845 to 1877, $116,928,280. 
Total assessments since 1845, by working mines, 
$3,960,000. Total dividends paid in same 
time, $21,870,600. Dividends paid in 1877, 
$1,740,000. 

The amount of iron ore raised and sop gro 
in 1877, including 57,538 tons consumed by 
local furnaces, was 1,018,520 tons (of 2,240 
Ibs.), valued on board of cars at $3,848,365. 
Quartz for Bessemer converters, etc., 2,399 tons, 
valued at $4,678. The agerogate product of 
the iron mines (in ore), from 1856 to 1877— 
21 years—is 10,549,874 tons; and of quartz for 
Bessemer converters, 6,394 tons. The sbhip- 
ment of pig-iron from the Lake Superior fur- 
naces in 1877 was 29,685 tons (of 2,268 Ibs.), 
valued at $636,385. Aggregate shipments of 
pig-iron from 1858 to 1877 inclusive, 684,488 
tons. 

The following statement of the crops of the 
State for 1876 was obtained by the census re- 
ported this year. A number of townships made 
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no report; but estimating their production of 
wheat by the last preceding census, it is be- 
lieved 1,179,307 bushels should be added to 
the aggregate given below. Early in the year 
it was estimated that the yield of wheat for 
1877 would exceed that of 1876 by 33 per cent., 
which was probably below the actual result. 


W8EAT RAISED IN 1876: 


cres .. -. 1,185,290 
Bushels -» 15,660,169 
Average yield per acre in bushels............. 13,75 

WHEAT ON THE GROUND IN May, 1877: 
NOT OB aciesta nae selec piste wiisie sleet aries Wales nate 1,228,886 
OTHER GRAINS RAISED IN 1876: 
OOM BOROB sos diciceieie coc cis wisn aisle Secemawinew ins 642,824 
OMS rele ee cescse dine cdee. eet euere. 447,228 
Barley Teesceceavancaressccses sssenaranc 51,318 


The Fish Commissioners make report but 
once in two years, but the Superintendent 
furnishes the following summary of work for 
1877: ‘‘ Within the year we have hatched and 
distributed over 10,000,000 white-fish, and 
about 150,000 salmon-trout; have procured 
1,500 adult grayling, and from the Hudson 
River, and distributed in Michigan waters, 
250,000 eels. Have now on our trays, a part 
of the work of 1877, about 12,000,000 white- 
fish eggs and fry ; 500,000 salmon-trout ; 100,- 
000 California salmon; 50,000 land-locked 
salmon ; 25,000 brook-trout.” Favorable results 
of the work of former years are reported. 

The reports of the graded and primary schools 
made to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the school year ending September 34d, 
show an increase in the number of persons of 
school age, and in the attendance upon school, 


‘with a decrease in both school taxes and in- 


debtedness.. The following are aggregates of 
the most general interest : 


Number of cities and towns.............0.006 1,064 
= School) districts... 65 .6..00c<s0c<i 5,947 
“children between 5 and 20 years... 469,444 

(AN INCreane Of. 5 fcecccsechusehns coeacee shes 9,636 

Number of children attending school........ ; 857,129 

AN INCKOANOLOLS oi5 ccc sousecoets ease eeeeecn 12,043 

Percentage of attendance...............ee0ee 76 

Number of graded schools, 295; of ungraded 

schools, 6,652—total. ....... ..cescccsess 5,947 


Average number of months of graded and 
pk eae 9 7-10; of ungraded schools, 


teachers, 9,220—total...............002.. 18,001 
Number of months taught by male teachers, 

17,295; by female teachers, 43,8S6—total. 61,181 

umber of school-houses: log, 584; frame, 

4,683 ; brick, 780 ; stone, 81—total........ 6,078 
Number of sittings in school-houses.... oe 431,707 
AR NUNOPGASO OL. ol uc cc sieedtesseetsuecsanss A 5,096 
Number of volumes in district libraries, 157,- 

996; in township libraries, 64,099—total. . . 221,280 
LATUSNICOARG Of: «chicas sn dais ceces Sons cee tence 23,877 
Number of private and select schools......... 181 

5 papilla: in Ramesses eee 8,958 
Average wages of male teachers per month... $42 54 
es female “ * Ane 27 45 
Decrease in monthly wages of male teachers... 5 96 

tae ee st : female “ .,, . 
Amount paid or due superintendents and in- 

BPOOUES Sonics camete ce sone sieese cece sce ss 23,542 00 
Received from primary school moneys........ 211,055 56 

Gs istrict taxes voted........... 2,217,960 99 

4 two-mill taX. 2 os osaccccce cick 492,146 94 

2 tuition of non-resident pupils. . 84,590 06 

e Other SOUFCES....... .ssccees é 187,061 77 

“alance on hand at beginning of year......... 601,988 79 

Amounts due districts.................05 ee 229,420 96 

Total resources Of Yea. ccccsscccnsscaveccsss 8,792,121 59 

erry phe arabe ceed sin'sdeeaeis 275,680 00 
aid male teachers....... .eoee $785,872 99 

“ female “1. ....s+.0., 1,205,464 975 © 14941,887 96 

“ for buildings and repairs................ $17,842 13 

“ on bonded indebtedness..... cae 885,618 51 

“LOU CURES DUTDOGER, 06 osc <6 Sccdecnsenses 533,839 62 

Amount on hand September 8, 1877.......... 611,409 72 

Total expenditures, including balance........ 8,792,121 59 

Being & decrease Of. 0.0656 iscssedensvcescoue 611,409 72 

Bonded indebtedness of districts Sept. 8d..... 1,484,524 67 

A Gecrenne.0fso6scssvcccscesstzsrsesoes tees 74,059 78 

Total indebtedness of districts............... 1,609,678 46 


9,159,680 00 


The statistics of the University of Michigan 
for the year were: Students, literary, 369; 
pharmacy, 64; law, 809; medical, 285; homeo- 


pathic, 51; dental, 83; total 1,110; of whom 
97 were females. The proportion of females 
to males scarcely varies from year to year. 
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Degrees conferred, pharmaceutical chemist, 28 ; 
civil engineer, 5; bachelor of science, 11; 
bachelor of philosophy, 19; bachelor of arts, 
89; doctor of medicine, 84; bachelor of laws, 
122; doctor of homeopathic medicine, 13; 
doctor of dental surgery, 10; second degrees, 
80; total, 362. The total resources of the 
University for the fiscal year were $140,203.16 ; 
expenditures, $140,046.99; balance in treasury, 
$156.17. 

The number of students in the Agricultural 
College for the year was 154. The annual ex- 
penses of students at this institution, after de- 
ducting what is allowed them for labor, is esti- 
mated at from $80 to $100. The new dormi- 
tory building, to take the place of the one 
burned, was erected and is now occupied. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, ANN ARBOR. 


The students in attendance at the State 
Normal School for the year were 605. The 
State appropriated $30,000 for building pur- 
poses, and the school is in every particular 
prosperous. 

The report for the Michigan Asylum for the 
Insane shows the following facts: 


FARR em eee ewww eee eee eee 


TOP eee ee Ree EEE ee EEE HEE R EE EEE EEE EES 


Those discharged are classified as follows: 


: vered or improved.........sccseseceeees 111 
BEOMOT OE S95 ooo. G See se sa acy eee ce oeRE 57 
OS EL ey he ae ae eee 41 


The causation of mental disease in those ad- 
mitted is classified as follows: Heredity, 5; 
defective organization, 16; defective training, 
“1; previous attacks, 15; intemperance, 18; 
exhaustion from vicious habits, 7; prolonged 
drafts on vitality from emotional disturbances, 
or from physical causes, not including diseases, 
79; shock and fright, 8; acute or chronic 
bodily disorders or injuries, 16; acute or 
ehronic diseases or injuries of the nervous sys- 


MILAN IV. OBRENOVITCH, PRINCE, 


tem, 5; diseases of the female sexual system, 
14; puerperal, 10; epilepsy, 13; popular errors, 
4; exposure in the army, 3; unassigned, 53. 
The number of insane in the State is estimated 
by the Superintendent at 1,200, and the number 
requiring asylum treatment about 1,000. The 
Eastern Michigan Asylum for the Insane, at 


Pontiac, was not completed so as to be ready 


for patients at the end of the year. 
In the Asylum for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, 
215 deaf and dumb pupils received instruction 


during the year, and 51 blind pupils. COabinet- 


making, shoemaking, and printing are taught 
to the deaf and dumb boys, and basket-making 
and broom-making to the blind. 
' In the State Public School for Dependent 
Children at Coldwater, the whole number of 
students during the year 
was 509; apprenticed, 
204; returned to coun- 
ties whence they came, 
17; sent to the Reform 
School, 2; absconded, 4; 
died, 30; remaining in 
school, 252. In the State 
Reform School at Lan- 
sing, the number of in- 
mates at the beginning 
of the year was 242; re- 
ceived during the year, 
123; released during the 
year, 103; remaining in 
school, 262. The par- 
entage of those received 
was: American, 46; 
English, 2; Irish, 26; 
German, 13; Canadian, 
19; colored, 6; un- 
known, 11. The pupils 
are mainly employed 
in making shoes and chairs, and in cultivating 
the farm. The State House of Correction and 
Reformatory at Ionia was opened for the re- 
ception of prisoners, August 15, 1877. Up to 
December 81, 1877, there had been received by 
transfer from State-prison, 116; by sentence 
from courts, 151; discharged in that time, 59; 
number remaining, 208. Offenders between 
the ages of 16 and 25 are sent here, except 
where the sentence is for life. 

The fiscal year at the State-prison closed Sep- 
tember 80th. Statistics for the year, as fur- 
nished by the warden, are as follows: 


Recéived during the year.............seeeeeeee 4 
Transferred to State House of Correction........ 86 
Died d WORE ic cccca cc acsececceseccssens 4 
Pardoned during year. ...-...-..sesseeeeseevees 21 
Prisoners bam ber:SD,; USTT... 2. .coosccsccwosse 802 
Life convicts received during year..........-..-. 8 
Average length of sentence of those received 
during year, 8 years, 5 months, and 22 days.. 
earnings for year. ........see- cece er eves -B108,590 17 


MILAN IV. OBRENOVITCH, Prince of 
Servia, was born September 18, 1854, and is 
the fourth prince of the house of Obrenovitch, 
that rules over Servia. At an early age he 
was sent to Paris to be educated, where he re- 


ne 
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mained until, in 1868, he was elected Prince 
of Servia, to succeed his grand-uncle, Michael 
If]., who had been assassinated. He did not 
assume the government himself, however, un- 
til August 22, 1872, up to which time the gov- 
ernment was carried on in his name by a re- 
gency of three distinguished statesmen. Even 
at this time the hope was expressed by the 
Servians that Prince Milan would succeed in 
establishing an independent Servian Empire 
free from all connection with Turkey. During 
the war of 1876, the more ardent Servian patri- 
ots believed the time for establishing the inde- 
se bai of Servia to have come, and Prince 

ilan was proclaimed King of Servia by Gen- 
eral Tchernayeff’s army. The Prince was, 
however, forced, by the disapprobation of the 
great Powers of Europe, to disavow this act. 
Even during the war with Turkey, rumors of 
conspiracies to place Prince Karageorgevitch 
—the representative of a rival family, and the 
reputed author of the assassination of Prince 
Michael III.—on the throne were floating 
about; and, after the Servian reverses of 1876, 
another conspiracy was said to be gaining fa- 
vor, to unite Servia with Montenegro under 
the rule of Prince Nicholas of that country. 
In 1877, Prince Milan was urged by the public 
feeling of Servia to unite with Russia against 
Turkey, and was evidently only restrained from 
this step by the influence of Austria. In 1875 
he married Natalie de Keshko, the daughter 
of a Russian officer, by whom he has one son, 


_ Alexander, born August 14, 1876. 


MINNESOTA. The question of the dis- 
puted bonds outstanding against the State was, 
peeneps the most important topic of public 

iscussion during the past year. It has claimed 
the attention of the people of the State for 
nearly 20 years. The history of this matter 
is given in the Annuat Oyoropapra for 
1875, article Mixnesora. It will be sufficient 
to state here that the bonds in question, 
amounting to $2,275,000 of the $5,000,000 
being authorized, were issued in 1858, and lent 
to railroad companies upon the authority of an 
amendment to the Constitution, made in that 
year. Soon after receiving them the com- 
panies failed to comply with the conditions upon 
which the bonds were granted, and payment 
was refused by the State. In 1860, another 
amendment to the Constitution was adopted, 
“expunging” the amendment of 1858, and 

roviding that “‘no law levying a tax, or mak- 

g other provisions for the payment of princi- 
pal or interest of the bonds denominated Min- 
nesota State Railroad Bonds, shall take effect, 
or be in force, until such law shall have been 
submitted to a vote of the people of the State, 
and adopted by a majority of the electors of 
the State voting upon the same.” Before this 
amendment was adopted, the mortgages held 
by the State had been purchased, and the 
mortgaged railroads bought by the Govern- 
ment at nominal prices. In May, 1871, a 
popular vote was taken on a proposition for 


settlement by arbitration of these claims, when 
21,499 votes were cast against and 9,293 in 
favor of the proposition, the total vote being 
less than half the average vote of the State. 

The subject was again taken up by the Legis- 
lature in 1877, in response to the proposal, 
made by a holder of a large amount of the 
bonds, to exchange them for a new issue of 
bonds, and for an equitable adjustment of the 
interest due. The total amount of the principal 
and interest of the disputed bonds exceeds $7,- 
000,000. The act of the Legislature, approved 
March Ist, constituted the Governor, Auditor 
of the State, and Attorney-General, and their 
successors in office, a Board of ‘‘ Commissioners 
of the Public Debt of Minnesota,” with power 
“to do all acts necessary to carry into effect 
the provisions of this act, whether such duties 
are specifically prescribed, or are, in the opin- 
ion of the Board, incident to their duties.” 
The commissioners were authorized to prepare 
bonds to be known as the “ Minnesota six per 
cent. bonds,” of the denomination of $1,000 
each, dated July 1, 1877, payable in 30 and 
redeemable in 20 years, with six per cent. in- 
terest, payable semi-annually. The terms on 
which these were to be exchanged for the old 
bonds were prescribed as follows: 


Sro. 4. Whenever the commissioners of the pub- 
lic debt shall have notice that any holder of Minne- 
sota State railroad bonds wishes to make the ex- 
change of bonds provided for in this act, they shall 
cause to be engraved and printed such number of 
bonds as they may deem necessary, and when bonds 
are surrendered for exchange they shall cause to be 
executed for issue equal to $1,750 of new six per 
cent. bonds for each Minnesota State railroad bond 
so surrendered, and for each bond having attached 
85 or more half-yearly-due eoupons, and all other 
coupons pertaining to such bond not due on the first 
day of July, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven 
(1877), said commissioners shall deliver to the part 
so surrendering a new Minnesota six per cent. bond, 
with full coupons attached, equal in amount to $1,- 
500, with interest from June 1, 1877, but in case 
there shall be less than 85 past-due coupons with 
any bond, the amount of new bonds given in ex- 
change shall be reduced ratably for the missing cou- 
pons, and the new bonds so accepted shall be in full 
of all claims against the State on account of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the bonds so surrendered, and 
for any portion of $1,000 that may arise in any ad- 
justment, the commissioners may deliver a full bond 
and receive the difference in cash, at par, for such 
fraction, or, at their option, they may pay the holder 
of such bond or fraction the amount due him in 
cash at ee 

So. 5. The difference between the amount of 
new bonds prepared for issue and the amount re- 

uired to be delivered in exchange for each of said 
old bonds, being $200, shall be reserved for the use of 
the State, and constitute a fund to provide for and 
Ry interest as it may become ey gb on such new 

nnesota six per cents. as may be issued, and the 
said commissioners are authorized to sell or hypothe- 
cate the bonds so inuring to the State, for the pur- 
pose of providing for such interest. 

Sxo. 6. That the judgments and interest due 
thereon, referred to and recognized by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, by chapter one hun- 
dred and fifty-two (152) of special laws of 1867, are 
hereby recognized, and shall be liquidated and treat~ 
ed by the commissioners of the public debt in all 
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respects as if the Minnesota State railroad bonds had 
been regularly issued for the same. ' 

Sro. 7. The faith of the State is hereby irrevo- 
eably pledged for the payment of interest on the 
bonds authorized to be issued by this act, at the 
times and in the manner herein provided, and for 
the final payment of all of said bonds, and for the 
faithful performance of all matters relating thereto, 
beneficial to the holder thereof, as herein pro- 
vided. : 

The act provided that no bonds should be 
issued, or anything done by the commissioners, 
until the people, at an election to be held June 
12th, should ratify an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, authorizing an appropriation of the 
proceeds of 500,000 acres of internal improve- 
ment land for the payment of the bonds au- 
thorized by the act. Atthe time appointed the 
people voted on the proposed amendment, 
when 17,324 votes were cast in favor of it, and 
59,176 against. The bond settlement was, 
therefore, rejected by a majority of 41,852. 
About 47,500 voters in the State did not vote. 

The prevailing sentiment of the people is 
manifestly against the repudiation of the dis- 
puted bonds, and the belief is general that the 
day of settlement is merely postponed. 
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The total receipts into the State Treasury 
during the year, including a balance of $116,- 
264 on hand at the beginning of the year, 
amounted to $1,271,783; the disbursements 
were $1,138,512, leaving inthe Treasury, No- 
vember 380, 1877, a balance of $133,271. The 
chief sources of income were: State taxes, 
$482,725 ; taxes from railroad companies, $135,- 
841; taxes from insurance and telegraph com- 
panies, $27,473; reform school indebtedness, 
$15,855 ; sale of sinking fund bonds, $99,045; 
interest on sinking fund bonds, $6,900; sale 
of pine on school lands, $24,835; interest on 
permanent school fund, $200,319 ; redemption 
of $77,800 United States bonds and premium 
on gold school fund, $80,740; sale of school 
lands in 1877, $17,142; sale of school lands in 
former years, $39,466 ; sale of university lands, 
$8,451; interest on permanent university funds, 
$16,744; sale of internal improvement lands, 
$5,340; sale of bonds of inebriate asylum fund, 
$16,162. The most important items of expen- 
diture were: legislative, executive, and inci- 
dental expenses, $166,403 ; printing, publishing 
laws in newspapers, paper and stationely, 
$46,759; support of insane hospital, reform 


school, deaf, dumb, and blind institute, sol- 
diers’ orphans, normal schools, and university, 
$248,553; enlarging university grounds, $7,- 
979; imebriate asylum, $19,150; interest on 
State debt, $35,000 ; apportioned school fund, 
$199,981; purchase of bonds for invested 
funds, $318,516. The balance in the Treasury 
at the end of the year was $133,271. 

The total valuation of the taxable property of 
the State, as determined by the Board of Equal- 
ization for 1877, was $221,000,000, an increase 

_of $2,500,000 over that of the previous year. 
The rate of State tax is two mills, and the rate 
for all purposes, local and general, throughout 
the State shows an average of about 17 mills, 
which is a slight increase over that of the pre- 
ceding year. There was an increase of about 


450,000 acres to the total taxable property 
since the last valuation. 

The completion of the report of the commis- 
sioners of statistics is necessarily delayed for a 
considerable time after the close of the year. 
The wheat acreage of the State was 1,800,840, 
which produced an aggregate variously esti- 
mated at from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels. 
The four leading cereals—wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley—produced an estimated total of 75,- 
000,000 bushels; while the total value of the 
products of agriculture was believed to exceed 
$55,000,000. Although the soil has yielded as 
generously in some former years, the increased 
breadth of the several crops, as well as their 
bountiful product, distinguished the year 1877 
as the grandest agricultural year of the State. 


ee 


“4 agin “4 


The value of flour mannfactured in the State 
in 1877 is estimated at $15,500,000, and that 
of manufactures of all kinds at $42,600,000. 

The inquiries of the commissioners have 
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Fire and inland risks taken,........ ssesccees $64,375,681 00 
Premiums paid thereon.........ccerccscoccce $972,874 33 
Toes inourred. fo cui ok sccsa ceceisacecenes $367,705 26 
Number life policies issued.............0s000 
Amount insured thereby..............eeese08 $3,200,964 00 
Life a paid, including renewals....... 

Death dose inourred 5s ooo vccicccscsc cebsieoree see 159 78 


elicited information respecting a variety of 
sugar-cane which is cultivated on a small scale 
with great profit, and which, it is believed, can 
be made an invaluable addition to the general 
products of the State. The cane is said to 
yield from 150 to 200 gallons of sirup per acre, 
which is readily granulated, and experiments 
have shown it practicable to grow sugar and 
liquid products valued at $150 per acre, while, 
in addition, the leaves of the plant equal in 
weight and value crops of the best hay as food 
for stock. The article has excited wide-spread 
interest for its many uses, and it is the preva- 
lent conviction among inquirers that farmers 
can profitably produce their own sugar and 
sirups of a quality equal, when skillfully manu- 
factured, to those of Louisiana. The bounti- 
ful crops of last year, coupled with fair prices, 
have stimulated an extraordinary demand for 
the cheap and productive lands of the State. 
Official reports from the several United States 
land offices show for the year a total absorption 
of the government domain, under the various 
modes prescribed, amounting to 850,000 acres, 
of which 410,900 were taken during the three 
months succeeding harvest. The same unusual 
demand for lands is shown by the sales of the 
several railroad companies, which comprise a 
total of 228,419 acres, more than two-thirds of 


which were sold during the latter half of the 


year. Adding the sales of the State land office, 
comprising those of school, internal improve- 
ment, and other State lands, amounting to 33,- 
531 acres, a grand total of about 1,107,000 
acres is shown to have been transferred to 
individuals during 1877. A far greater part of 
this is intended for immediate cultivation than 
was ever before devoted to practical use in a 
single year. The effect of this land movement 
has been a rapid increase in the population of 
the State, which is now estimated at nearly 
700,000. 

The returns of vital statistics show a total of 
24,205 births, and 7,043 deaths, being a con- 
tinuance of the rare proportion, heretofore 
shown, of more than three births to one death. 
These returns also show the deaths to have in- 
cluded no case of small-pox for two years prior 
to 1877, while of those of the latter year, 213 
were caused by old age. : 

The report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction gives the following summary of 
common schools for 1877: 


Potal enrollment. .......cccccccecccccccesccevece 162,557 
Number of districts. ...........csceeeeeeseseeees 8,700 
Number of school-houses.........+-+eeeeseeeeees 8,141 
A te value of real property........+++++ee+ $2,982,516 
ole number of teachers .......---eeeceeeeeeeee 4,742 
Amount of Permanent School Fund.......+++.++- 33,87 


The following summary of the insurance 
transactions within the State during the year, 
is given by the Insurance Commissioner: 


The number of persons confined in the State- 
rison at the close of the year was 235, which 
is 23 in excess of the capacity of the prison. 
The current expenses for the year were $45,- 
075, and the earnings $23,322, leaving a net 
cost to the State of $21,753. This shows an 
average yearly cost per convict of $109.86, 
which is a reduction of $28 from that of the 
preceding year. The Governor recommends 
that “‘ steps looking to the early construction 
of another prison be immediately taken,” and 
that the convicts be employed in the construc- 
tion of the buildings. 

The number of patients in the Hospital for 
the Insane is 579, and the full capacity of the 
institution is limited to 600. “The urgent 
necessity for immediate action,” says the Gov- 
ernor, “looking to the erection of another 
hospital, was shown in the last Legislature, but 
the necessary steps for the purpose were not 
taken. The necessity for action is now still 
more imperative, and as the preliminary selec- 
tion of a site combining so many requisites will 
absorb much time, the matter will admit of no 
further delay. This requirement, and that of 
the State-prison before referred to, must of 
necessity take precedence of the claims of all 
other institutions.” 

The railroad facilities of Minnesota are shown 
in the following statement : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul: Miles, 

River Division—La Crescent to St. Paul.........+++ 128 

Hastings & Dakota Division—Hastings to Glencoe... 75 


Iowa & Minnesota Division—St. Paul to State line... 127 
Branch—Mendota to Minneapolis..........++++++ 9 


Branch—Austin to Lyle ..........eeeeeesereeeees 12 
St. Paul & Pacific : 
Main line—St. Anthony to Breckinridge ........++++ 207 


Branch—St. Paul to Sauk Rapids...........++++.+++ 16 
St. Vincent extension —Sauk Rapids to Melrose.... 
St. Vincent extension—Barnes northward 
St. Vincent extension—Barnes to Breckinridge..... 28 
Brainerd branch—Sauk Rapids to Brainerd......... 

St. Paul & Sioux City—St. Paul to St. James......... 121 


Sioux City & St. Paul - St, James to State line........ 66 
Worthington & Sioux Falls. .........-.eeeeeeeceeeeene 80 
Winona & St. Peter—Winona to State line ............ 288, 
Connection with Mankato.........e+eseeseesseee 4 
Southern Minnesota—La Crescent to Winnebago City.. 167 
Northern Pacific—Junction to Fargo ......+...---0006 229 
St, Paul & Duluth—St. Paul to Duluth............ sere ee 
St. Paul, 8. & T. F.—St. Paul to Stillwater ......... Soue ae 
Branches—To Hudson and 8, Stillwater.......... 6 
Stillwater & St. Paul—White Bear to Stillwater........ 18 


Minneapolis & Duluth—Minneapolis to White Bear.... 15 
Minneapolis & St. om tga K a to State line.... 128 
Central —Mankato to Wells .......06+-eeeeeee 40 


Of the above total, 1,900 miles were in oper- 
ation in 1872, so that only about 220 miles 
have been completed since that year. About 
six-sevenths of the entire mileage of the State 
was built in the eight years from 1865 to 1872 
inclusive. There is now in process of con- 
struction a narrow-gauge railroad from Wa- 
basha to Zumbrota, a distance of about 35 miles. 
It is expected that the 62 miles necessary to 
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complete the St. Vincent extension north of 
Glyndon to Pembina will soon be built; that 
the St. Cloud branch of the St. Paul & Pacif- 
ic will be extended to Alexandria; that the 
Worthington & Sioux Falls Railroad will be 
completed to the latter point; and that the 
Hastings & Dakota will be finished about 25 
or 30 miles beyond Glencoe. These enterprises 
will add about 178 miles to the total length of 
the railroads in the State. 

The Republican Convention assembled in St. 
Paul, September 27th, and made the following 
nominations: for Governor, Governor John 
8. Pillsbury ; for Lieutenant-Governor, J. B. 
Wakefield; for Secretary of State, John S. 
Irgeus; for Treasurer, William Pfaender; for 
Attorney-General, George P. Wilson; and for 
Railroad Commissioner, W. R. Marshall. The 
following platform was adopted: 


1. Resolved, That we declare our unswerving devo- 
tion to those fundamental principles which gave 
birth and inspiration to the great Republican party, 
and in behalf of which the national unity has been 
preserved at an incalculable cost; that the truth and 
value of these principles have been attested alike by 
the achievements of peace and the sacrifices of war, 
and that in their maintenance and practical enforce- 
ment abide the common hope of all men, regardless 
of creed, color, or nativity. We believe that with the 
suppression of armed resistance tothe national au- 
thority the object of our late war was substantially 
achieved, and that pursuant to the true theory of rep- 
resentative government, which tolerates no subject 
race among its people, the several States should now 
be left free to manage their local affairs in their own 
way, subject only, upon national issues, to the con- 
stitutional and paramount authority of the United 
States, and we hail with gratification the efforts of a 
wise and patriotic President to promote sentiments 
of peace and fraternal concord among the people of 
all the States of this Union, in recognition of the 
broad principle of national unity, local self-govern- 
ment, and the equal rights of all citizens of one com- 
mon country. 

2. Resolved, That the sincere and persistent efforts 
of President Hayes to redeem the promises made in 
his letter of acceptance and inaugural message, as 
well as the repeated pledges of the Republican party 
in behalf of civil service reform, deserve the cordial 
support of the Republican party, and commend 
themselves to the best sentiment. of the country at 
ee ; and believing as we do, that purity, efficiency, 
and economy in the administration of public affairs 
will be in exact proportion as honesty and capability 
become the qualifications for public, as they are for 
private service, we recognize the right to make nomi- 
nations to office as the exclusive prerogative of that 
power which is responsible for their mismanage- 
ment, and we reprobate all unwarrantable interfer- 
ence therewith, as a reproach upon the character of 
the public service, and detrimental to the public 
welfare, 

8. Feesolved, That we commend the conservative 
financial policy by which the national currency is 
steadily and surely approaching agold standard, and 
believe that simple persistence in the practice of that 
prudence and eee which have long been recog- 
nized as the essential conditions of private pros- 
perity, coupled with the healthful business revival 
already resulting therefrom, now everywhere ob- 
servable, will lead to that early resumption of specie 

ayments to which both the invariable policy of the 

epublican party and the faith of the Government 
are solemnly pledged. [We also hold that all bonds or 
promises to pay money made by the United States 
prior to the passage of the Act of Congress of Feb- 


ruary 12, 1874, and ri Lega da in either gold 
or silver coin, as the United States may elect, and 
that the provisions of that statute by which it is en- 
acted, that the silver dollar shall be a tender only 
in ea} of five dollars or less, ought to be re- 
pealed. 

4. Resolved, That we demand that all measures 
hereafter proposed by the Legislature of this State 
for the sue emnent of the so-called State railroad 
bonds shall be submitted to a popular vote at a gen- 
eral election only, and receive a majority of all the 
votes cast as provided in said amendment, before it 
shall have any force or validity. 

5. Resolved, That if the scourge which has hap- 
pily passed away from us, has left in its trail any 
cases of want and suffering, or of inability to com- 
mence and carry on farming operations for want of 
necessary material, that such necessities should be 
relieved at the public expense, and that legislative 
aid in all such cases should be invoked and given 
where proper efforts have been made by the suf- 
erers. 

6. Resolved, That the efficiency, economy, and 
ability manifested pega the last two years by all 
the executive officers of the State of Minnesota, are a 
source of just pride to our party and State, and alike 
commend their officers and the party to the confi- 
dence and ee of all good men. 

T olved, That we are in favor of the remone- 
tization of silver. 


FIRST STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WINONA. 


The Prohibitionists met in Convention in 


Minneapolis, September 11th, and nominated. 


the Rev. A. Willey for Governor, P. A. Jewell 
for Lieutenant-Governor, M. T. Anderson for 
Secretary of State, and J. E. Child for Attorney- 
General. They adopted a platform which de- 
mands of the Government complete legal sup- 
pression of the traffic in alcoholic liquors of all 
kinds, to be used for drinking bea Page such 
legislation to be secured through both national 
and State Governments, within their respective 
constitutional powers; declares that as matter 
of conscience they cannot vote and coédperate 
with political parties who favor the license 
system of alcoholic liquors as a beverage, be- 
lieving this system to be the gigantic ‘crime 
of crimes;” favors the resumption of specie 
payments, the remonetization of silver, post- 
office savings-banks, and heartily indorses the 
proposed constitutional amendment of this 
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State, giving adult women the right to vote on 
all questions relating to the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors; and that the bal- 
lot is the right of all citizens qualified by age, 
irrespective of sex. 

The Democratic Convention was held in St. 
Paul, October 2d, when the following ticket was 
nominated: for Governor, William Banning; 
Lieutenant-Governor, L, L. Ames; Attorney- 
General, John R. Jones; Secretary of State, 
P. T. Lindholm; Treasurer, John T. Meagher ; 
Railroad Commissioner, H. W. Hill. The 
resolutions adopted denounced the frauds 
and crimes by which the people’s choice 
for President and Vice-President was de- 
feated; congratulated the country that Presi- 
dent Hayes found it necessary to adopt the 
Democratic policy of self-government, and to 
abandon devices of perpetuating sectional jeal- 
ousy and hatred; accused the Republican party 
of acting in the interest of capital against labor, 
by making the public debt, which was prom- 
ised in legal tender, payable in coin; arraigned 
it for demonetizing silver, for passing the Re- 
sumption Act, fur raising, expending, and wast- 
ing enormous revenues, and for adopting a 
high protective tariff; censured Republicans 
for keeping in Congress men notoriously in 
favor of high tariffs; and declared gold and 
silver the only constitutional legal tender, that 
resumption should come. as soon as the busi- 
ness interest of the country would permit, 
that the demonetization of silver was a step 


backward, and that the silver dollar of the old 


commercial value should be restored. 

The election resulted in the success of the 
Republican ticket. The total vote for Gov- 
ernor was 97,632, of which Pillsbury (Rep.) 
received 57,071; Banning (Dem.), 39,140; and 
Willey (Prohib.), 1,481; Pillsbury’s majority 
over Banning being 17,931. At the same elec- 
tion the amendments to the Constitution, which 
had been prrviee by the Legislature of 1877, 
were ratified by the people, and are now a part 
of the organic law of the State. 

Section one of article four was amended so 
as to provide for biennial instead of annual 
sessions of the Legislature, no session to exceed 
the term of 60 days. The vote on this was 
87,995 for, and 20,833 against. 

Sectiontwenty-four of article four was amend- 


ed so as toreadas follows: ‘‘ The Senators shall 


be chosen by single districts of convenient, con- 
tiguous territory, at the same time that the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are re- 
quired to be chosen, and in the same manner, 
and no Representative district shall be divided 
in the formation of a Senate district. The 
Senate districts shall be numbered in a regular 
series; the term of office of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be the same as now pre- 
scribed by law, until the general election in the 
year 1878, at which time there shall be an en- 
tire new election of all the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. Representatives chosen at snch 
election, or at any election thereafter, shall 


hold their office for the term of two years, ex- 
cept it be to fill a vacancy, and the Senators 
chosen at such election by districts designated 
as odd numbers shall go out of office at expi- 
ration of the second year, and the Senators 
chosen by districts designated by even num- 
bers shall go out of office at the expiration 
of the fourth year, and thereafter Senators 
shall be chosen for four years, except there 
shall be an entire new election of all the Sena- 
tors at the election of Representatives next 
succeeding each new apportionment provided 
for in this article.” This was ratified by a vote 
of 33,072 to 25,099. 

Section two of article five was amended so 
as to read as follows: ‘‘ The returns of every 
election for the officers named in the foregoing 
section shall be made to the Secretary of 
State, who shall call to his assistance two or 
more of the judges of the Supreme Court, and 
two disinterested judges of the District Courts 
of the State, who shall constitute a board of 
canvassers, who shall open and canvass said re- 
turns and declare the result within three days 
after such canvass.” 

The officers here referred to are Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Audi- 
tor, Treasurer, and Attorney-General. Before 
amendment the Constitution required the re- 
turns of elections to be made to the Secretary 
of State, and by him transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, who should 
cause the same to be opened and canvassed be- 
fore both Houses of the Legislature, and the 
result declared within three days after the 
organization of each House. This amendment 
was ratified by a vote of 36,072 for, to 21,814 
against. 

Section three of article eight of the Consti- 
tution provides that. ‘the Legislature shall 
make such provisions, by taxation or otherwise, 
as, with the income arising from the school 
fund, will secure a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools in each township in the 
State.” By a vote of 36,780 for, and 16,667 
against, this was amended by adding the fol- 
lowing: ‘ But in no case shall the moneys de- 
rived as aforesaid, or any portion thereof, or 
any public moneys or property, be appropri- 
ated or used for the support of schools wherein 
the distinctive doctrines, creeds, or tenets of 
any particnlar Christian or other religious 
sect, are promulgated or tanght.” 

The following amendment, being an additional 
section to article seven, was rejected by a vote 
of 82,968 nays and 26,468 yeas: “ Any woman 
of the age of twenty-one years and upward, be- 
longing to either of the classes mentioned in sec- 
tion one of this article, who shall have resided 
in the United States one year, and in the State 
for four months, next preceding any election 
at which the question of selling or restraining 
the sale, or licensing the selling, or of the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors, shall be 
voted upon in the election district in which she 
then resides, shall be entitled to vote at such 
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election on all or any of such questions in such 
election district ; and all laws for the registra- 
tion of male voters shall apply in all respects 
to women voting under this section, and also 
to those voting under section eight (8) of this 
article.” 

The proposed amendment of section three 
of article ten, so as to read, “‘ Each stockholder 
in any corporation shall be liable only for all 
unpaid installments on stock owned by him, 
or transferred for the purpose of defrauding 
creditors,” was rejected by 26,020 nays, to 24,- 
415 yeas. 

In January, William Windom was reélected 
United States Senator for the term beginning 
March 4, 1877. 

MISSISSIPPI. The regular session of the 
Legislature of Mississippi, which began on the 
1st day of January, adjourned on the lst of 
February. A large number of acts of a local 
nature were passed. Among the more impor- 
tant of these were several authorizing counties 
and cities to fund their floating indebtedness. 
The city of Vicksburg was authorized to com- 
promise its bonded indebtedness by issuing 5 
per cent. bonds with 50 years to run, to take 
the place of the “ten per cent. improvement 
bonds,” and ‘the Vicksburg, Pensacola & 
Ship Island Railroad bonds,” at a rate ‘not 
exceeding 65 cents of new indebtedness for one 
dollar of the old, computing for the principal 
of the latter only, all interest being excluded.” 
Two new counties were created under the 
names of Quitman and Sharkey. An act was 
passed providing for a State Board of Health, 


composed of two “ physicians of skill and abil- 
ity” from each of the six congressional dis- 
tricts of the State, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘upon the recommendation of the State 
Medical Association,” and three others from 
the State at large to act as Sanitary Commis- 
sioners. The supervisors of the counties of 
Harrison, Hancock, and Jackson were also au- 
thorized to appoint local boards of health, to 
establish a quarantine “at all ports of the 
State in their respective counties.” An act to 
encourage the growing of grapes and the man- 
ufacture of domestic wine allowed the sale of 
such wine put up, in bottles or otherwise, in 
quantities not less than one gallon, without 
payment of license-tax. It also made provision 
against adulteration of such wine. An act to 
improve the State Penitentiary authorized the 
superintendent to make necessary repairs at a 
cost not exceeding $25,000, and transferred 
from the commissioners to the superintendent 
the authority to lease the labor of convicts. 
An amendment of the registration law was 
made, depriving county boards of registration 
of the power to select one of their number to 
register voters, and requiring the work to be 
done by a quorum of the board in each case, 
such quorum to consist of not less than two 
members. Some unimportant amendments to 
the school-laws were made, one of them re- 
quiring assessors in the several counties to 
make an enumeration of “‘educable children 
in their respective counties’ every two years, 
designating age, color, and sex. An act to 
revise the laws relating to swamp-lands pro- 
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vides for the appointment of a commissioner 
to dispose of such lands on behalf of the State. 

The State tax, which in 1874 was 14 mills 
on the dollar, in 1875 9} mills, and in 1876 
64 mills, has been reduced to 5 mills. Taxa- 
tion has also been greatly reduced in nearly all 
the counties, and their indebtedness either ex- 
tinguished or materially lessened. The State 


debt on the 1st of December, 1876, was $3,- 
226,847.48, but, excluding the amounts due to 
school-funds and other permanent State invest- 
ments, the “debt proper” was $1,100,605,22. 
On the 1st of January, 1878, it was less than 
$900,000, of which $608,500 were represented 
by bonds. These fall due as follows: January 
1, 1878, $145,900; January 1, 1879, $149,250; 
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January 1, 1880, $81,950; January 1, 1896, 
$227,150. The warrants of the State have 
been at par during the year. The receipts of 
the Treasury for the year were $865,327.47 ; 
disbursements, $562,084.69. 

The number of “educable children” in the 
State is reported at 324,661, of whom 150,660 
are white and 174,001 colored. Reports of 
attendance from 59 out of the 75 counties show 
77,613 white and 69,271 colored children, or 
146,884 in all in the schools during the year. 
The number of teachers employed was 3,761. 
Receipts for school purposes in 58 counties 
amounted to $456,898.24; expenditures, $448,- 
857.35. The average number of days that 
schools were in session was 80.7 in cities and 
towns, and 77.2 outside of cities and towns. 

The number of students at the University of 
Mississippi during the session of 1877-’78 was 
891. The institution has a chancellor, 8 pro- 
fessors, a principal of high-school department, 
4 tutors, and 4 members of the senior class act- 
ing as special tutors. Atthe Alcorn University 
for colored students there were 48 at the close 
of the year. It has a president and three pro- 
fessors. The Normal School at Holly Springs 
has 88 pupils. The Normal Department of 
Tongaloo University, which has been under 
the charge of State Trustees, had an average 
monthly attendance of 50. The American 
Missionary Society, which maintains the Uni- 
versity, has refused latterly to permit the State 
Trustees to control the Normal Department, 
although it has been mainly supported by State 
appropriation. It is now proposed to with- 
draw the support and apply it elsewhere. The 
number of pupils at the Taatitobs for the Blind 
at the close of the year was 29; at the Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Dumb, 41. 

The Lunatic Asylum on the 81st of Dacem- 
ber contained 891 patients. The cost of its 
support for the year was $58,900. A new 
wing has been added, and the capacity of the 
institution is sufficient for 410 inmates. 

. On the ist of December there were 1,012 
convicts in the State Penitentiary, of whom 
112 were white and 900 colored. Of the whole 
number 623 were received during the 12 
months preceding. The institution is in the 
hands of lessees who employ the convicts un- 
der a contract with the superintendent. They 
have also taken a contract to repair the build- 
ings, the sum of $22,391.56 being allowed them 
for the purpose and credited on their lease. 

The State Convention of the Democratic 
party was held at Jackson on the 1st and 2d 
of August. Ten ballots were taken before a 
candidate for Governor was agreed upon, and 
then Governor John M. Stone was renominated, 
The other candidates were: for Lieutenant- 
Governor, W. H. Sims; Secretary of State, 
Kinloch Falconer; State Treasurer, W. L. Hem- 
ingway; Auditor, Sylvester Gwin; Attorney- 
General, T. O. Catchings; Superintendent ot 
Education, James A. Smith. The platform 
adopted was as follows: 
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The Democratic party of Mississippi, grateful for 
the success of its past efforts in the cause of reform 
and of just and honest government, and invoking 
the blessings of Heaven on their future endeavors in 
the same cause, do adopt and proclaim the following 
platform of principles : 

Fidelity to the Constitution of the United States, 
home rule, and the preservation of the State govern- 
ments, with all their reserved and guaranteed rights 
unimpaired. 

No interference by the military power with the 
freedom of elections, and with the civil and political 
rights of citizens of the United States. The protec- 
tion of the equal rights of all classes—no discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, or birthplace, and no special legislation 
for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many. 
A strict adherence, in the selection of public agents, 
to the time-honored Jeffersonian standard, ‘Is he 
honest, is he capable, is he true to the Constitu- 
tion?”’ 

A continuation of the policy of retrenchment and 
reform so signally inaugurated by the Democratic 
party, and a reduction of the burdens of taxation to 
the lowest point compatible with an efficient execu- 
tion of the laws. 

Corporations of every description supervisable 
within constitutional limits by State authority, and 
subordinate to State legislation, in the interest and 
for the protection of the people. As the perpetuity 
of free government depends upon the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people, we pledge ourselves to the 
maintenance of our State system of free schools. 

We favor the granting of such aid as may be ex- 
tended without violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, or departing from the established 
usages of the Government, to the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road, and for the rebuilding and keeping in repair of 
the levees of the Mississippi River. 

That upon this platforin of principles and of pub- 
lic policy we invite the codperation of all citizens 
without regard to past differences, in support of the 
candidates nominated by this Convention. 

wed, That unity and harmony are essential to 
victory ; that all independent movements are dan- 
gerous to the integrity of party organization ; that 
all independent candidates are inspired solely by a 
lust for office; that they shall be treated as common 
enemies to the welfare of the people and avowed 
enemies of the Democratic party of the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Shortly after the convention an address to 
the people was issued by the State Executive 
Committee, in which the Democratic adminis- 
tration of the Government was reviewed and 
compared with that which preceded it. The 
Republicans held no convention and made no 
nominations. Consequently the election of the 
Democratic candidates was effected without a 
contest. The total vote for Governor was 
97,550, of which Stone received 96,382 and 
1,168 were returned as scattering. The vote 
on the constitutional amendment abolishing 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor was 49,910 
for it and 15,188 against it, no returns being 
made on the amendment from six counties. 
On the amendment providing for biennial ses- 
sions of the Legislature the vote as returned 
was 68,112 for it and 4,005 against. A ma- 
phat of the average number of votes cast for 

epresentatives in the Legislature was neces- 
sary for ratification. As such average was 
53,802, the first amendment was rejected and 
the second adopted. The amendment which 
was adopted is substituted for section 6 of ar- 
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ticle 4 of the Constitution, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

The Legislature shall meet at the seat of Govern- 
ment, on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
January, in the year A. D. 1878, and biennially there- 
after, unless sooner convened by the Governor. 

; The time and place of meeting may be altered by 
aw. 

These amendments were first proposed by 
the Legislature of 1876, and approved and sub- 
mitted to the people by the Legislature of 
1877. 

Considerable excitement was caused through- 
out the country by the attack of a mob upon 
Judge W. W. Chisolm, at De Kalb, in Kemper 
County, on the 29th of April. There had been 
a political and personal feud of long standing 
between Judge Chisolm and certain of his as- 
sociates and an opposing faction headed by 
John W. Gully. It had broken out in exhibi- 
tions of personal violence more than once, and 
on the 26th of April Gully was waylaid and 
murdered by some unknown person. His 
friends believed that Chisolm and his associates 
had been instrumental in procuring his death, 
and warrants were obtained on the evidence 
of two negroes for the arrest of W. W.-Chis- 
olin, J. P. Gilmer, Charles Rosenbaum, and 
two men by the name of Hopper. The arrest 
of Chisolm and the Hoppers was made on the 
morning of April 29th, and at that time a mob 
of about 200 men entered the village of De 
Kalb. They insisted that Chisolm, who was 
in his own house in the custody of the sheriff, 
be lodged in the jail, and his wife, daughter 
Cornelia, and son John, a mere boy, accom- 
panied him. When Gilmer and Rosenbaum 
entered the village in charge of a deputy sher- 
iff, they were set upon by the mob and the 
former was killed. An attack was afterward 
made on the jail, during which Judge Chisolm 
and his daughter received wounds, which 
proved fatal, and the boy and a man named 
McClellan, one of the guards, were killed. The 
deed was very generally condemned, although 
the local feeling seems to have been strongly 
on the side of the Gully party. Governor 
Stone visited the locality a few days after the 
tragic event, and found everything quiet. He 
visited the judge of the district and requested 
him to hold a special term of the circuit court 
in Kemper County for the purpose of making 
a thorough judicial investigation. In a letter 
on the subject, written May 18th, he said: 

No one justifies the act by which Judge Chisolm 
lost his life. Everything that is possible shall be 
done to arrest and punish the guilty parties. Ido 
not hope to silence the misrepresentations of men 
who are making political capital out of the unfortu- 
nate affair. The South has been too long a victim 
of Lape oe for your people to become will- 
ing suddenly to hear both sides before condemning. 

he recent telegrams and articles that have ap- 
peared in Northern papers are based solely upon my 
refusal to consent to an invasion of Kemper County 
by a body of men from other counties. The folly 
of consenting to such a proposition, when no trouble 
was apprehended, must be apparent to every reason- 
ble person. 
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No special term of the court was held, but 
in September the grand jury of the county 
found indictments against 31 persons as al- 
leged participants in the assassination, six as 
principals and 25 as accessories. No trials had 
taken place before the end of the year. 

An organization of citizens “for the sup- 
pression of lawlessness ” was formed in Amite 
County in December, and a vigilance commit- 
tee was appointed. Among the “outrages” 
which it avowed its determination to “ put 
down,” were “killing, burning, whipping, or- 
dering off of plantations, intimidating, or other- 
wise destroying the material interests and civil 
rights of any person, of any color, age, sex, or 
condition.” ‘Speaking of complaints of law- 
lessness in “‘two or three of the Southwestern 
counties of the State,” the Governor, in his: 
message to the Legislature of 1878, said: 

The better class of the citizens—who are greatly 
in the majority in these counties—are opposed to 
lawlessness, but are powerless to prevent it in many 
instances. The lawless persons operate secretly, 
and at night; and before their deeds have become 
known to those who might pursue them and bring 
them to justice, they have dispersed, and no truce 
of them can be found. These persons generally act 
in sparsely settled communities. Although in the 
minority, and composed mostly of irresponsible per- 
sons, yet these lawless elements should be made to 
feel the strong arm of the Government, and the 
guilty parties should be punished with the utmost 
severity. A few evil, lawless men can bring re- 
proach upon the Government, and cause more harm 
to its reputation than the entire law-abiding element 
can repair. I ask the attention of the Legislature to 
the complaints from the localities mentioned, and 
suggest rigorous measures to bring the lawless per- 
sons to a sense of their duties. The ordinary reme- 
dies have, thus far, been inadequate to meet the 
emergency. It is due, not only to the State’s fair 
name, but to the people in the immediate neigh- 
borhoods—who necessarily suffer in perean and prop- 
erty—that the lawless bands be broken up, and that 
such punishment be administered as will force them 
hereafter to obey the laws and deport themselves as 
good citizens. 


MISSOURI. A census was taken in 1876 
by the county assessors, under a law passed in 
1875, except for the county of St. Louis, where 
the assessor declined to act, on the ground that 
the compensation provided for was inadequate. 
The returns were made in April of this year, 
so that the general result was announced to 
the Legislature, by the Secretary of State, in 
the following words: ‘‘The enumeration was 
carefully and correctly taken, except in a few 
of the counties. In these the difference be- 
tween the returns and the actual population 
may be estimated at 10,000 less than the re- 
turns show. The population of the 113 coun- 
ties returned is 1,547,080, to which add the 
deficit of 10,000 and 33,000, the estimated pop- 
ulation of St. Louis County, thus making the 
population of the State, outside the city of St. 
Louis, 1,590,030, Assuming the population of 
the city of St. Louis to be not less than 450,- 
000, or more than 500,000, the total population 
of the State in August, 1876, was between 
2,050,000 and 2,100,000.” Calculations based 
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on the statistics of the city directory make the 
population of St. Louis over 500,000. The in- 
crease for the State, except St. Louis County, 
since 1870, was 176,924, or about 4} per cent. 
per annum. Of the total of 1,543,495, the 
number of white males was 747,274; white fe- 
males, 692,914 ; total white, 1,440,188; colored 
males, 50,683; colored females, 52,624; total 
colored, 108,307. Of the whites, 833,841 were 
able to read and write; of the colored popula- 
tion, 13,865 could read and write. Statistics 
of live stock and farm products are as follows: 
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The amount of property in the State subject 
to taxation, as adjusted by the Board of Equali- 
zation, is $614,716,333, of which $29,997,158 
israilroad property. The tax-levy is 20 cents on 
the $100 of valuation for general purposes, one- 
fourth of which is for the support of schools, 
and 20 cents for the payment of interest. The 
semi-annual report of the auditor, for the six 
months ending June 30th, showed receipts 

‘into the Treasury amounting to $2,474,694.70, 
and disbursements amounting to $2,234,828.80, 
for the half year, including all the various 
funds. The appropriations for 1877 and 1878, 
chargeable to the revenue fund, amount to 
$2,214,621.04. The amount of school money 
apportioned by the State among the several 
counties for the year was $539,697. The num- 
ber of children of school age being 725,728, 
ee spyordonment was 744 cents for each 
cnud, : 

The eighth annual report of the Superinten- 
dent of the Insurance Department, made in 
August, covered the business of the year 1876. 
The number of fire and marine companies mak- 
ing reports was 182, of which only 26 were or- 
ganized in the State. The capital of the Mis- 
souri joint-stock companies was $3,402,462; 
assets, $4,900,908 ; liabilities, exclusive of capi- 
tal, $888,727; income for the year, $1,935,744; 
expenditures, $1,774,585. The mutual compa- 
nies showed $4,880,391 of assets, $111,477 of 
liabilities ; income, $299,926, and expenditures, 
$307,094. The business of both joint-stock and 
mutual companies showed: Risks, $147,223,- 
208; premiums, $2,183,024. Five insurance 
companies of other States received $1,819,142 

Vou, xvi1.—34 A 
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in premiums in this State, and paid $639,580 
for losses. The life insurance companies doing 
business in the State include three home organi- 
zations and 29 from other States. The assets 
of the three Missouri companies were $8,575,- 
400; liabilities, $7,968,563; income for the 
year, $2,740,601; expenditures, $3,613,863 ; 
number of policies at the close of the year, 14,- 
872; amount of insurance, $37,701,952. The 
outside companies had 16,837 policies in the 
State, insuring to the amount of $45,935,862. 
Their premiums collected for the year amount- 
ed to $1,523,859 « claims paid, $848,783. 

The regular biennial session of the Legisla- 
ture, which began on the 1st of January, con- 
tinued until the 30th of April. Resolutions 
were introduced and considered, submitting 
amendments to the constitution, which made 
the concurrence of nine jurors sufficient for a 
verdict, and payment of a poll-tax a prerequi- 
site to the exercise of the right of suffrage; but 
both were defeated. An act was passed pro- 
viding for the punishment, by imprisonment 
for not less than two years in the penitentiary, 
of any person “who shall knowingly vote at 
any election held in pursuance of the laws of 
the State, or any municipality thereof, when 
not entitled thereto.” It also provides that 
any person attempting so to vote shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $25, or impris- 
onment in the county jail for not less than 30 
days. An act was also passed providing for the 
punishment of any person who should bribe a 
public officer, for the purpose of influencing 
his official action, or in payment for any such 
action, and the punishment of any public offi- 
cer who should accept a bribe offered for any 
such purpose. The penalty in the former case 
was imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
term not exceeding seven years, and in the 
latter, imprisonment for not more than ten nor 
less than two years. Another act provides for 
the punishment of candidates for office who 
shoals use money, or other valuable considera- 
tion, to secure their nomination. An act was 
passed requiring that a majority of the Board 
of Directors of all railroad companies in the 
State should be residents of the State so lon 
as they remain in office, and that every railro 
company organized or doing business in the 
State shall maintain a public office, where all 
records of stock, and transfers thereof, shall be 
open to inspection. Transfers of stock in any 
such company, made outside of the State since 
the adoption of the present constitution, are de- 
clared invalid. The act of 1873, providing for 
the organization of counties into municipal 
townships, was repealed. An apportionment 
act was passed, redistributing the counties of 
the State into 18 congressional districts. A 
change in the school law provides that all col- 
ored schools shall be taught by colored teach- 
ers, when competent persons can be obtained. 
An act was passed prohibiting, under penalties, 
the sale of liquor to students of the State Uni- 
versity, and of all other schools and colleges, 
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except by druggists on the written‘ prescription 
of aregular practising physician in good stand- 
ing. The office of State’ Entomologist was 
abolished. a 

The Southern Hotel, in the city of St. Louis, 
was destroyed by fire, on the morning of the 
11th of April, anda number of the guests ‘lost 
their lives, while many more were injured. 
The establishment was one of the largest and 
most expensive in the country. An inquest was 
held on 11 bodies, occupying 10 days, and in- 
volving an inquiry into the causes of the fire, 
and the means of preventing such disasters. 
The following suggestions were made in the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury: 

1. We should recommend that no hotel, or other 
public building, be unprovided with means for 
promptly extinguishing fire. maa 
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NEW COURT HOUSE, ST. LOUIS. 


~ 2: That a sufficient number ot watchmen be em- 
ployed to detect fire in its incipient stage, and drilled 
in the use of the means for:extinguishing it. 
_ 8..That in all large hotels gongs or bells of suffi- 
cient. power be placed in such positions as, when 
sounded, to be heard in every room in the house, 
and, on the first notice of fire,to be continuously 
us — every guest. and employé’s safety. is as- 


ured, 

_4,.That stairways and elevators be placed as far 
apart as possible, and that the latter be closed on 
every floor, either automatically, as the platform goes 
up-and down, or at least every night after the ele- 
vator ceases running, and that said hatches be made, 
when practicable, of iron, .Had the baggage elevator 
of the Southern Hotel been.so provided, there is no 
question but that the fire would have been confined 
to the basement. 

. & That the store-rooms, wine-rooms, laundries, 
carpenter-shops, and other rooms containing inflam- 
mable materials, when placed in the basement or 
first stories of such buildings, shall be rendered as 
nearly as possible fire-proof, and be closely watched 
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Syne especially detailed for the purpose, nightand 


y- it. 3 ; 

6. That. no gas-meter be allowed inside of such 
buildings, and that none of such size as the large one 
destroyed at the Southern Hotel be permitted. Each 
metershould supply a set of burners, extending from 
top to bottom of the building, so that, should it be- 
come necessary to turn off the gas from any point 
then,endangered, the balance of the house would not 
be left in darkness. 

7. That,'in all large cities, the building-inspectors’ 
duties should include the regular inspection of all 
appliances for extinguishing fires, and that the men 
employed in their management are efficiently drilled, 
and be empowered to enforce the laws adopted for 
the protection of life and property from fire. 


The general strike of railroad workmen in 
July extended to the city of St. Louis, and was 
the occasion. of considerable disorder... On the 
24th of that month; the mayor of the city issued 
a proclamation, warn- 
ing all persons against 
the ‘‘commission of acts 
calculated to excite dis- 
turbances and violate 
the public peace,” and 
inviting “the codper- 
ation of all good citi- 
zens in the maintenance 
of law and order.” A 
Committee. of Public 
Safety was appointed, 
and a special force or- 
ganized for police-duty. 
Meetings of working- 
men. were held, and 
violent demonstrations 
made in the streets dur- 
ing the two following 
days, but vigorous meas- 
ures and a display of 
armed police and mili- 
tary forces led to a sup- 
pression of the disor- 
ders, and the arrest’ of 
~ the leaders on the 27th 
of July, after -which 
there was no further 
disturbance. 

--The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in regard:to the issue of town- 
ship bonds under the act of 1868, made in 1876, 
in what was known as the Bates County case, 
was virtually reversed this year by the same 
tribunal in the Oass County case. The consti- 
tution of the State in 1868 contained the fol- 
lowing section : 

Articte XI,—Sxo. 14. The General Assembly 
shall not authorize any county, city, or town, to be- 
come a’stockholder in or to loan its credit to any 
com: , association, or corporation, unless two- 
thirds of the qualified voters of such county, city, or 
town, at a regular or special election, to be held 
therein, shall assent thereto. 


The act of that year, authorizing townships 
to loan their credit in aid of railroads, required 
the approval of two-thirds of the qualified 
voters ‘‘voting on the proposition,” and not 
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two-thirds of the whole number. The court 
held, in the Bates County case, that the law 
was unconstitutional, and the bonds void, be- 
cause the issue had not received the approval 
of two-thirds of all the voters of Mount Pleas- 
ant township; but in the Cass Oounty case it 
was decided that the words of the constitu- 
tion have the same meaning as those of the 
statute, “the qualified voters of a township” 
meaning “‘the qualified voters of a township 
voting at the election.” The ground of the 
decision was that the Supreme Court of the 
State had uniformly held that there was no 
way of ascertaining the number of qualified 
voters in a county or township, except by an 
examination of the poll-books, which take no 
cognizance of those who do not vote. Chief- 
Justice Waite said, in concluding his opinion: 
“Tt follows that our decision in Harshman os. 
Bates County, in so far as it declares the law 
to be unconstitutional, must be overruled.” 
MONTANA. Governor Potts, in his message 
submitted to the Legislature on January 8, 1877, 
uses the following language: “ The year that 
has just closed, brought the people of the Ter- 
ritory a reasonable degree of prosperity. In- 
dustry in every calling of life has pursued its 
legitimate objects with varied success, Edu- 
cation, which is the first concern of an intelli- 
gent and prosperous people, has steadily ad- 
vanced, preparing the youth of the Territory 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
The ravages of the ‘insect’ diminished the 


-yield of the harvest, but the labor of the 


husbandman has been crowned with plenty. 
Neither pestilence nor famine has entered our 
borders, and almost unbroken health has 
blessed our homes.” 

In view of the rapid increase of county in- 
debtedness, and the decline of county credit, 
the Governor recommends that the counties 
should be prohibited by law from contracting 
debts beyond their annual revenues. The 
remedy for the existing condition of things, 
he urges, is reduction of expenses and increase 
of revenues. ‘This can be accomplished by 
consolidating county offices, as heretofore rec- 
ommended, and reducing fees and salaries. 
The revenues can be largely increased by 
placing all classes of property on the tax-list, 
removing all exemptions, except public prop- 
perty ; by imposing a special tax of twenty- 

ve cénts on every gallon of spirituous liquors 
consumed in the Territory, and increasing the 
license-tax of dealers in spirituous and malt 
liquors and tobacco.” 

Some provision for the care, maintenance, 
and treatment of the insane is urged, and a 
new apportionment for legislative purposes 1s 
recommended. The Historical Society of the 
Territory has made commendable progress in 
the labor of preserving the incidents connected 
with its early history. The first volume of the 
contributions’ to the Society was published 
about the close of 1876. The following are 
the educational statistics for that year: 


Whole number of children of school age. ........ 271 
Number of school districts........ sin ye * 99 
Number of children attending school during the 

VERE certain a dees a ecakoete cece aaneed teoek 2,734 
Per cent. of children enrolled, attending school... 61 
Number of teachers employed...............- oe 110 
Average length of schools in days............+06 100 
Number of children not attending any school 

Muring the years iss: ss hoses cs ena cn coeeeccea 1,587 
Total amount appropriated for school purposes 

during ‘the years. 5 <3 oscnsesckceseeeasneeQetee $35,287 06 


The following table exhibits the assessed 
value of property for two years: 


COUNTIES. 1876. 1875. 

Lewis and Clarke........ $2,553,408 90 $2,807,015 00 
MBCIAOD Sacer Shes be 655,985 00 1,698,504 00 
Deer: T0dges is osccscess 1,315,600 00 1,611,488 00 
Gallauns iccccsct ins ccc 979,000 00 1,021,263 00 
POMErSOR ....50.ccccc acces 582,004 55 652,225 74 
Beaverhead ..........++- 644,780 00 621,981 00 
Meagher. 5¢sic5.-8 set 657,598 00 613,740 00 
Missoula.........5.....3 567,808 00 685 00 
Ohouteatiesisiciecse ces 455,412 00 404,052 43 

MOURNE oo oc pcacce eas $9,939,540 55 | $10,062,904 17 


The total revenue from all sources during 
1876 was $50,589.08; current expenditure, 
$27,821,385. The net indebtedness of the Ter- 
ritory, December 31, 1876, was $117,584.19. 
The total indebtedness of the several counties, 
March 1, 1876, was $491,318.76. 


The financial officers of the Territory (says Gov- 
ernor Potts) have conducted its financial affairs 
with so much fidelity and ability, that the Treasurer 
on the 1st day of July last was enabled to place on 
the market at par the 10 per cent. bonds, authorized 
by your predecessors, redeeming all the 12 per cent. 
bonds of 1872; making a saving of $1,824 of annual 
interest on the bonded debt. 

As no part of the bonded debt can be paid, ex- 
cept at the option of the holders, before July 1, 1878, 
Irecommend that the Territorial Treasurer be au- 
thorized to use the money in the Sinking Fund, ap- 
plicable to the payment of bonds, to purchase out- 
standing bonds at not exceeding their par value. 
But in case the Treasurer can not purchase any of 
the outstanding bonds, before the option of the 
holders expires, then he should be authorized to ap- 
ply the money in the Sinking Fund, and all that may 
accumulate therein, before January 1, 1878, applica- 
ble to the payment of bonds, to the payment of out- 
standing Territorial warrants, The amount now in 
said fund, applicable to the payment of bonds, is 
about $8,000, and will probably reach $20,000 before 
the close of the present fiscal year. 


The following table gives the number and 
value of live stock in the Territory as returned 
by the Assessors for 1876: 


ANIMALS. Number. Value. 
Catllers, [idence ee NOuads 160,647 $1,812,920 
FLOTACB,. s cle'sivocecd es B Bites 26,496 851,674 
MEGIOS on nn cn0d 55d nk a0 Ones 1,688 105,648 
BREED ccc rcegaccatcveceseve 51,558 148,894 
TIRE 5 024 ha be'dd 05s cab AS ees 4,642 20,598 
TU acusspescadepaiests60 ts cacrevess $2,939,734 


' The returns for the year include also 194,- 
815 bushels of wheat, 11,185 of barley, 302,918 
of oats, 112,157 of potatoes, 38,943 tons of 
hay, 335,867 lbs. of butter and cheese, 105,982 
of wool, 80 quartz-mills, 10 grist-mills pro- 
ducing 50,599 sacks of flour, and 82 saw-mills 
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producing 3,145,000 feet of lumber. The gold 
yield of Montana is thus stated by W. A. Clark 


in an address delivered at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition: 


For ted Piwta dee Tne binaevGeackcemeeegvess here 
BT UNGE. .cesssvehstvectekeces’ vawiwncee x 

MN ASGL c waccn ccow ees abe w se eer coma ek 16,000,000 
Oy “SGD: csc ccc codGecelnetsnccwawsvsese es 18,000,000 
#8 ASOG: vc ave ee coves buavcauls cs coset ere 17,500,000 
ST NBO crave ce os cose creenee eerie ae eens 16,300,000 
AP IBESRe shale ieee cranes oseeeneoesoses 15,000,000 
PA OGOF iiscanccecaes togeseen kik ee sine 11,200,000 
& ASTOS Sct cescesbcesiesosresecbslnvieds 9,000,000 
STS esses aaer toa nias eoaseoneeae 8,000,000 
KuIG sss cikse veces bese eiies ceaecserscees 7,000,000 
% it Seas Gawaerae wastes eoteaenws see Sooneoo 
POAG IAC css taccavecedooeosre re eeeuetie A 

AMO coc avaias badPeAsarscocemesnces 4,100,000 
WO IRIG so acne cnaes eecce es os cate cctens 4,500, 


At the election in November, 1876, Martin 
Maginnis, Democrat, was elected over E. D. 
Leavitt, Republican, by a vote of 3,827 to 
2,980. 7 

MONTENEGRO, a country of Southeastern 
Europe: reigning Prince, Nicholas I. (see Nicu- 
otas I.), born October 7, 1841, declared Prince 
on August 14, 1860, upon the death of Prince 
Danilo I.; married, in 1860, to Milena, daughter 
of Petar Vukotitch. Issue of this marriage are 
one son, Danilo Alexander, born June 30, 1871, 
and six daughters. According to the official 
account, the country has an area of 1,614 square 
miles, and a population of 196,329; according 
to Goptchevitch the area is 1,666 square miles, 
and the population 170,000. The entire popu- 
lation, with the exception of abotit 22,000 Ro- 
man Catholics, belongs to the Orthodox Greek 
Church. The number of Montenegrins living 
abroad amounts to about 2,000. They are 
chiefly in Austria, Russia, and Turkey. There 
are also small Montenegrin colonies in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, and in San Francisco. The largest 
cities are the capital, Cettigne, with 1,400 in- 
habitants; Njegos, with 4,000; and Danilograd, 
with 2,000 inhabitants. 

Nothing official is known of the finances of 
the country, and its condition can only be ap- 
proximately estimated. The Prince has an in- 
come of 8,000 dueats, to which are added a 
Russian subvention of 80,000 rubles, and an 
Austrian of from 20,000 to 30,000 florins. The 
revenue of the country amounts to about 300,- 
000 florins, of which 100,000 are indirect taxes, 
20,000 are receipts from the convents, 15,000 
from the salt monopoly, 5,000 fines, and 160,000 
subvyentions. The expenditures are estimated 
at 130,000 florins, of which 85,000 are for the 
civil list, 14,500 for the chiefs of the tribes, 
6,600 for the Senate, 42,000 for education, and 
81,900 for miscellaneous expenditures. In 
1876 Montenegro contracted a debt of about 
400,000 francs in Russia. There is no stand- 
ing army, but every Montenegrin is liable to 
military service in one of the three classes 
which form the army, and which comprise the 
entire male population. The first class includes 
all men between the ages of 17 and 48, and 
numbers about 17,000. The second class com- 
prises all others between the ages of 14 and 60, 
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and has about 8,000 men; while the third class,. 
including all others from 12 years of age up- 
ward, is about 5,000 strong. As every boy 
carries arms from his tenth year, 3,000 boys 
can be added in an emergency. The exports, 
are estimated at 2,000,000 florins. The Post- 
Office is in charge of the Austrian Government, 
which has a director in Cettigne. There are 
114 kilometres of telegraph, besides 60 kilome- 
tres of field telegraph. 

The state of education is still very low as 
compared with the other countries of Europe, 
but great progress has been made during the 
reign of Prince Nicholas. The first schools 
were established by Danilo I., who ruled from 
1852 to 1860. But even he did not open more. 
than three. 
Nicholas, completely reconstructed the school 
system of Montenegro, and at present there are 
71 public schools, one higher school for girls, 
and one teachers’ seminary. School-attend- 
ance is compulsory for both boys and girls, and 
books and all other school material are fur- 
nished by the Government. The schools are 
attended by 3,000 boys and 300 girls, and cost 
annually about 22,000 florins, which sum is 
taken from the income of the convents. Be- 
sides the above, there is also an agricultural 
school in Danilograd. 

For an account of the war with Turkey, see 


TURKEY. 

MORAVIANS. The statistics of the Ameri- 
can Province of the Moravian Church, as pub- 
lished at the beginning of 1877, show the 
following totals: For the Northern Province— 


number of churches, 64; of communicants, - 


8,025 ; of non-communicants over 13 years of 
age, 1,849; of children, 4,770; total number of 
persons connected. with the Church, 14,144; 
number of Sunday-school scholars, 6,372; of 
officers and teachers in Sunday-schools, 837 ; 
number of ministers, 68. For the Southern 
Province—number of churches, 11, besides 
8 mission Sunday-schools; number of com- 
municants, 1,187; of non-communicants over 
18 years of age, 208; of children, 541; total 
number connected with the Church, 1,936; 
number of Sunday-school scholars, 674; o 
officers and teachers of Sunday-schools, 106 ; 
of ministers, 7. Total for the Province—num- 
ber of churches, 75, and 8 mission schools ; of 
communicants, 9,212; of non-communicants 
over 18 years of age, 1,557; of children 5,311; 
total number connected with the Church, 16,- 
080 ; number of Sunday-school scholars, 7,046; 
officers and teachers in Sunday-schools, 948 ; of 
ministers, 70. A table of condensed statistics of 
the communicant membership of the Northern 
Province of the Church, from 1861 to 1876, 
shows that, during the period of 15 years, the 
number of the churches in that Province has 
increased from 86 to the present number, 64; 
and the number of communicants, from 4,679 
to the present. number of 8,025. In 1861 the 
Province included, according to a note sap- 
pended to the table, 22 churches entitled to lay 


His successor, however, Prince. 
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representation, and 12 home missions; in 1876, 
the number of the former had increased to 27, 
and the latter numbered 36. At the Synod of 
1855, 26 ministers were present, and 18 
churches represented, while 8 or 9 mission- 
aries were laboring in the home field; in 1861 
40 ministers were serving the Church in pas- 
torates or otherwise. 

According to the general statistics of the 
whole Church, published in the spring of 1877, 
the German Province consisted of 25 churches 
in Saxony, the kingdom of Prussia, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Russia, etc., with one church 
in Australia, with a total membership of 7,791, 
of which about 5,700 were communicants; the 
British Province of 40 churches, with a mem- 
bership of 5,712, of which 3,322 were com- 
municants. The four churches in Bohemia 
were under the superintendence of the Unity’s 
Elders’ Conference, and supported by the entire 
Unity, and contained 201 members. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the total number of 
persons connected with the Church: 


In the Baltic Provinces, etc.................20008 
Director and teachers in the Moravian school in 
PWitROMAN SS 663.55 ac cans se secesets ace veamiee gb ee 


— 7.963 
ne churches in Bohemia. soc. .< sdcvevesccevseswses 201 
Merteasly Provinee ss <ccee css scsilscinsseses suleseeadencaes 5,712 
PNUD PTOVINGE . 555 Jaks. Scie ss caneacnne canes arcloes 6. 


16,080 
Missionaries in 16 Mission Provinces, together with 
MNRIR IMAION Soca cigeleanea cesses «cee sednaeeeesas 


The work of the Diaspora missions on the 
Continent of Europe is prosecuted, not with the 
object of founding new churches, or to extend 
the borders of the Moravian Church, but to 
minister to the spiritual wants of the numerous 
people who, although nominally members of 
some church, are yet negligent of its privileges, 
and at the same time neglected by those who 
should exercise pastoral care over them. 

The Provincial Synod of the Southern Dis- 
trict of the American Province met at Salem, 
N.0O., May 1st. Bishop E. A. de Schweinitz, 
President of the Provincial Elders’ Conference, 
eee The report of the Provincial Elders 

mference stated that, no bishop of the Church 
having been resident in the province since the 
death of Bishop G. F. Bahnson, in 1869, the 
Rev. Emil A. de Schweinitz had been nomi- 
nated to that office, and had been consecrated 
at Salem, N. O., on the 11th of October, 1877, 
three of the bishops of the Northern Province 
officiating. — 

‘ A charter had been obtained for the confer- 
ence from the General Assembly of North 
Carolina. Eight congregations were entitled 
to representation at the Provincial Synod, all 
but one of which had received annual assist- 
ance from the Sustentation Fund during the last 
six years, while some had contributed hardly 
anything toward this purpose. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen 
(Northern District) was held at Bethlehem, 
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Pa., September 29th. The receipts for the 
General Mission Fund for the year had been 
$12,000, a larger sum than had ever before 
been given in a single year. The total assets 
of the society amounted to $223,283.08. Two 
Indian lads were receiving instruction at Naza- 
reth Hall, at Bethlehem, one of whom would 
enter the Theological Seminary in the next 
year. A report was presented by the Board 
of Directors regarding the Indian missions in 
Oanada and Kansas. The Board were in- 
structed to take immediate steps toward com- 
mencing new missions among the Indians of 
the United States. 

The annual report of the Mission Depart- 
ment of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, for the 
year ending in July, 1877, shows that the 
total receipts from all sources during the year 
were about $80,000. The largest part of this 
amount was contributed by the churches of the 
German and British Provinces, and friends 
of the cause in Great Britain. About $13,000 
were contributed from the American Province, 
of which $11,500 were given by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Heathen. The total expenses of the mission 
department had been about $106,000, leavin 
a large deficit in the treasury. The entire field 
in which the missionaries are engaged is di- 
vided into sixteen provinces, viz., Greenland, 
Labrador; the Indians of North America, the 
Islands of St. Thomas and St. Jan, St. Croix, 
Jamaica, Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, and 
Tobago in the West Indies, the Mosquito Coast, 
Surinam, the eastern and western provinces in 
South Africa, Australia, and West Himalaya. 
The number of stations at the time of making 
the report was 95, one more than in the previ- 
ous year, and the number of preaching-places, 
other than the regular stations, was 16. One 
hundred and seventy-seven men and 153 
women were employed as missionaries, to- 

ther with a large number of native assistants. 

he number of communicants was 22,647, 
showing an increase of 596 during the year, and 
the number of persons under the spiritual care 
of the missionaries was 68,476. During the 
year 1876, 888 adults and 2,471 children had 
been baptized, and 1,272 persons confirmed. 
The largest number of adult baptisms was in 
Surinam, 255. The total increase in the num- 
ber of persons connected with the missions was 
1,068. The number of Sunday-school scholars 
was 10,749, of whom nearly one-half were 
adults, and the number of children in the day- 
schools was 15,068. A theological seminary 
established in Jamaica several years ago, was 
in successful operation, although the number 
of students or candidates for the ministry was 
still very small. 

MORTON, Orrver Perry, an American 
statesman, died in Indianapolis, Ind., Novem- 
ber 1, 1877. He was born in Wayne County, 
Ind., August 4, 1828. The original family 
name was Throckmorton, the first syllable hav- 
ing been dropped by the Senator’s father. - He: 
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received his education chiefly. at the Wayne 
County Seminary and Miami University at Ox- 
ford, O., which he entered in 1843, and left 
two years after. He studied law at Centre- 
ville, Ind., and began practice there in 1847, 
During the next 10 years he rose to a leading 
position at the bar of Indiana, He was elected 
a circuit-judge in 1852, but remained on the 
bench only one year. He was a Democrat in 
early life, but, having strong antislavery sym- 
pathies, left the party after the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise in 1854. In 1856 he was 
the Republican candidate for Governor, and 
made a brilliant canvass of the State with his 
opponent, Ashbel P. Willard. He was defeat- 
ed, and returned to his law-practice at Centre- 
ville. In 1860 he was nominated on the. Re- 
publican ticket for the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, and during the canvass that followed 
took strong ground in favor of the coercion of 
the Southern States into obedience to the Con- 
stitution. He was elected, and. took his seat 
as President of the Senate on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, 1861, but two days after he took the 
oath of office as Governor, Henry S. Lane, who 
was elected to that position, having been cho- 
sen United States Senator. During the war, 
Governor Morton was very active and zealous 
in raising troops and supporting the efforts of 
the Government for the suppression of the 
Southern resistance. In 1863 he was opposed 
by a Democratic Legislature, which contem- 
plated taking the military power out of his 
hands and placing it in those of four Democrats. 
These efforts were defeated. by the withdrawal 
of all the Republican members, leaving both 
Houses without a quorum. The Governor 
then borrowed money on his own responsibil- 
ity to carry on the Government of the State. 
The Democratic Attorney-General . gave an 
opinion that there was no. authority for draw- 
ing money from the Treasury to pay State 
bonds, and that a special appropriation was 
necessary, and this position was sustained by 
the Supreme Court. The object was to. com- 
pel a calling of the Legislature, but the Gov- 
ernor raised the needed. funds for meeting the 
obligations of the State on his own personal 
responsibility. The obligations which he in- 
curred were afterward assumed by the State. 
Through them he was enabled to carry on the 
Government and continue his support of. the 
Federal authority, in spite of the opposition 
of Democratic Legislature and courts: In 
1864 he was elected Governor by a majority. 
of nearly 21,000 over Joseph E.. McDonald. 
In November, 1865, having been stricken with 
paralysis, he visited Europe. 
sence of about five months, without fully re- 
gaining his health, he returned and resumed 
his executive duties. Soon after his return he 
delivered, seated in his chair, a political speech 
of which more than a million copies were cir- 
culated in pamphlet form. _In January, 1867, 
he was élected to the United States Senate for 
the. term:ending in 1873, and he was reélected 
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for the term. ending in 1879. He at. once took 
a foremost position in the Senate, and was soon 
recognized as the leader of the Republican 
party. He took a conspicuous part in every 
prominent debate, and served on the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations, Agriculture, Mili- 
tary Affairs, Private Land Claims, and Privi- 
leges and Elections. He labored zealously to 
secure the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment in Congress, and. was instrumental in 
securing its ratification by the Legislature of 
Indiana after certain Democratic members had 
attempted to defeat it by resigning, in order to 
render a quorum impossible. In the Senate 
he was the champion of the administration in 
the matter of the San Domingo Treaty, and in 
acknowledgment of his services, President 
Grant tendered him the English mission; but 
Senator Morton declined the honor, for. the 
reason that the Legislature of Indiana would 
elect a Democrat. as his successor in. the 
Senate. he 

During his career in the Senate, Senator 
Morton favored a stern policy toward the 
South. He was the champion of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, the advocate of the Ku-Klux leg- 
islation and the Force Acts, and the consistent 
opponent of amnesty. He was exceedingly 
popular among the Republicans of the South, 
and the trusted counselor of the Southern 
Republican leaders. In the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, held in Cincinnati in June, 
1876, Senator Morton’s name was. present- 
ed for the first place. on the ticket by R. W. 
Thompson, the present Secretary of the Navy. 
The Senator received 124.votes on the. first. 
ballot, 111 on the second, 113 on the third, 108 
on the fourth, 95 on the fifth, and. 85 on the 
sixth. On the seventh ballot Hayes was nom- 
inated, receiving 384 votes, while 351 were for 
Blaine and 21 for Bristow. Morton received 
the second highest number of votes cast on the 
first ballot, and the third, highest on the second, 
third, and. fourth ballots. -The number of.can- 
didates on each of these, ballots was eight. Dur- 
ing. the latter part of his Senatorial. career, 
Senator Morton made. earnest efforts to secure 
an amendment of the law governing the count- 
ing of the electoral vote for President; :and he 
rendered valuable service as amember, of the 
Electoral Commission created to settle the dis- 
puted questions growing out of the presidential 
election of 1876. Senator Morton was over six 
feet tall and had a powerful frame. .In walk- 
ing he was obliged to use crutches or canes, and 
he had to be.carried between the lobby of tle 
Senate-chamber and his carriage. When speak- 
ing, especially at. any considerable length, it 
was necessary for him to sit, He was. man of 
vigorous intellect. and iron will, and great en- 
ergy... He was a popular orator, his eloquence 
being marked by sturdy force and directness, 
rather than by elegance.. .He was the young- 
est, excepting Sprague, of Rhode Island, of the 
famous war Governors, and. was regarded as 
the strongest... , . Te 
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_- MOTLEY, Joun Loturop, was born in Dor- 
chester, Mass., April 15, 1814, and died at Dor- 
setshire, England, May 29, 1877... He. gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1831, and spent a 
year. at each of the Universities of. Géttingen 
and Berlin, after which he traveled in the 
south .of Europe, chiefly in Italy. On his 
return to America he studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1836, but he practised 
little. In 1839 he published a novel entitled 
‘*Morton’s Hope, or the Memoirs of a Young 
Provincial.” In 1840 he was appointed Sec- 
retary of Legation to the American Embassy 
to Russia, and held the post for about eight 
months, when he resigned, and returned to the 
United States. In 1849 he published ‘“ Merry 
Mount, a Romance of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony.” Meanwhile he contributed various arti- 
cles to some of the leading reviews. About 
1846 he began to collect materials for the his- 
tory of Holland, writing enough to form two 
volumes; but, unable to find at home the au- 
thorities necessary for the thorough prosecu- 
tion of the subject, he embarked for Europe 
with his family in.1851. - Dissatisfied with his 
previous labors, he threw aside all he had 
written, and began his task anew. In Berlin, 
Dresden, and the Hague, he passed most of his 
time during the next five years in the compo- 
sition of his history, ‘‘The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic ” (3 vols. 8vo, London and New York, 
1856). It was-reprinted in English at Amster- 
dam, and was translated into Dutch under the 
supervision of the historian Bakhuyzen van 
den Brink, who prefixed an introductory chap- 
ter. A German translation was published at 
Leipsic and Dresden; and a French transla- 
tion, with an introduction. by Guizot, was pub- 
lished in 1859 in Paris, and another in Brus- 
sels in 1859-60. It was also translated into 
Russian. In 1860 Mr. Motley published the 
first two volumes of the second portion of the 
work, entitled “‘The History of the United 
Netherlands, from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609; ” and 
in 1867 it was completed in two additional vol- 
umes.: This was followed in 1874 by “The 
Life and Death of John of Barneveld; Advo- 
eate of Holland; with a View of the Primary 
Causes of the Thirty Years’ War” (2 -vols.). 
He was elected a member of various learned 
societies in Europe and America, among them 
of the Institute of France, in place of Mr. W. 
H. Prescott. In 1860 he received the degree 
of D. O. L. from the. University of Oxford, 
and that of LL. D. from Harvard College. He 
also received the degree of LL, D. from. the 
University of Cambridge, England. In 1861 
he published in the London Times a paper 
entitled “‘ Causes of the American Civil War,” 
and in 1868 delivered before the New York 
Historical Society an address on “ Historic 
Progress and American Democracy.” . On No- 
vember 14, 1861, he was appointed Minister 
to Austria, and resigned in 1867.. On the ac- 
cession of President Grant in. 1869, he was ap- 
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pointed Minister to England, but was recalled 
in November, 1870, when he revisited Holland, 
and afterward went to England. At the time 
of his death he was engaged in writing a his- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War. 

MUHLENBERG, Wituiam Avevusrus, an 

American clergyman, great-grandson of Hen- 
ry Melchior Muhlenberg, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., September 16, 1796, and died in 
New York Oity, April 8, 1877. He gradu- 
ated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1814, 
was ordained for the ministry of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in 1817, and became as- 
sistant in Christ’s Church, of which Bishop 
White was rector. In 1821 he accepted the 
rectorship of St. James’s Church, Lancaster, 
where he was instrumental in establishing the 
first public school in the State out of Philadel- 
phia. He founded, in 1828, a school at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, which was afterward known 
as St. Paul’s College, and for nearly 20 years 
was its principal. In 1846 he became rector of 
the Church of the Holy Oommunion, New 
York, which was erected by his sister, and 
was the earliest free Episcopal Church. Not 
long afterward he began -his efforts to secure 
the founding of St. Luke’s Hospital, which was 
erected in Fifth Avenue and 54th Street, and 
opened in 1858, Dr. Muhlenberg becoming its 
first pastor and superintendent, which position 
he held until his death. In 1845 he organized 
the first Protestant sisterhood in the United 
States, and the Jadies of this association are in 
charge of St. Luke’s Hospital. He also, within 
the -past few years, made an effective begin- 
ning toward establishing an industrial Chris- 
tian settlement at St. Jobnland, Long Island, 
about 45 miles from New York. He was the 
author of the well-known +hymns,. ‘I would 
not live alway,” “‘ Like Noah’s Weary Dove,” 
“Shout. the Glad Tidings,” and. “ Saviour, 
who Thy Flock art feeding.” He published 
“Church Poetry, being Portions of the Psalms 
in Verse, and Hymns suited to the Festivals 
and Fasts, from Various Authors” (1823); in 
conjunction with Bishop Wainwri “ Mu- 
sic of the Church” (1852);.and “The Peo- 
ple’s. Psalter” (1858). He originated the fa- 
mous memorial movement in. the Episcopal 
Church, and wrote much on ohiagelical catho- 
lic union. 

. MUKHTAR PASHA, the Turkish command- 
er-in-chief in Asia, is about forty-five years of 
age, and is reported to be a natural son of the 
late Sultan Abdul Medjid, to whom he is sup- 
posed to owe his rapid promotion, He was a 
pupil of the Constantinople Military School, and 
successively rose to be a professor and governor 
of that institution.. He served as officer on the 
general staff in the. war against Montenegro in 
1862, and under Redif Pasha in the petty cam- 
paigns against the Arabs and Bedouins. U 
the departure of Redif Pasha for Constantino- 
ple, he was appointed Vali of Yemen and com- 
mander of the troops of this vilayet. Upon the 
outbreak of the insurrection in Bosnia, he was 
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recalled in order to replace Dervish Pasha as 
Governor-General of Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina, as the latter had signally failed in his 
efforts to quell the insurrection. Although at 
first successful, his defeat in the Duja Pass con- 
siderably lessened his military reputation. In 
1876 he was equally unsuccessful against the 
Montenegrins. Upon the outbreak of the war 
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with Russia, Redif Pasha had been originally 
intended for the Asiatic command, but, fearing 
that his departure from the capital would en- 
tail a loss of power, he brought about Mukhtar 
Pasha’s appointment. In Asia, he was, on the 
whole, signally unsuccessful, although for a 
time the Russians were forced to retreat. (See 
TURKEY.) 


N 


NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. Ac- 
cording to the report of Secretary Thompson, 
dated November 30, 1877, the navy consists of 
67 steam and 23 sailing vessels, 23 iron-clads, 
2 torpedo, 1 ferry, and 26 tug boats. The for- 
eign and ocean service is performed by six 
squadrons, commanded as follows: European, 
by Rear-Admiral William E. Le Roy, flagship 
Trenton; Asiatic, by Rear-Admiral Thomas 
H. Patterson, flagship Tennessee (ordered home 
and to be superseded by the Monongahela); 
North Atlantic, by Rear-Admirai Stephen D. 
Trenchard, flagship Powhatan ; South Atlantic, 
by Commodore E. T. Nichols, flagship Hart- 
ford ; North Pacific, by Rear-Admiral Alexan- 
der Murray, flagship Pensacola ; and South Pa- 
cific, by Rear-Admiral George H. Preble. 

The active list of the navy is composed of 
829 officers of the line, 594 officers of the staff, 
and 249 warrant-officers, The retired list 
comprises 135 officers of the line, 103 officers 
of the staff, 27 warrant-officers, and 4 profess- 
ors of mathematics. There were in the ser- 
vice on November 24, 1877, 7,012 enlisted men 
and boys. 

The active list of the navy is composed of 1 
admiral, 1 vice-admiral, 11 rear-admirals, one 
of whom, Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, is re- 
tained on the list, in addition to the 10 allowed 
by law, by reason of having received the thanks 
of Congress for gallantry ; 25 commodores, 50 
captains, 90 commanders, 80 lieutenant-com- 
manders, 280 lieutenants, 100 masters, 71 en- 
signs, 77 midshipmen, 48 cadet-midshipmen, 
and 213 cadet-midshipmen on probation at the 
Naval Academy, all of whom are officers of 
the line. 

_The retired list includes, among others, 41 
rear-admirals, 26 commodores, 15 captains, 13 
commanders, 14 lieutenant-commanders, 6 lieu- 
tenants, 13 masters, and 5 ensigns. 
~ The amount of appropriations applicable to 
the current expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1877, was $14,488,974. The expen- 
ditures for that period amounted to $16,077,- 
974. In addition to this there is an aggregate 
indebtedness, amounting to $7,083,503, out- 
standing against the bureau of steam-engineer- 
ing, the bureau of construction and repair, and 
the bureau of provisions and clothing. Of the 
above sum $3,600,263 was incurred on con- 
tracts conditional on appropriations being made 
for their payment by Congress. ° ; 


The following is a statement of the number 
and yearly amount of pensions on the rolls 
June 80, 1877, and the amount which was paid 
during the fiscal year: 


Amount paid for 
On Roll June Annual Featens: Sareg 
the Fiscal Year 
30, 1877. Amount of Roll. ended June 30, 
1877. 
Navy invalids.| 1,722 $195,748 $200,227 
Navy widows 
and others 1,717 283,910 827,723 
Total..... 8,489 $479,658 $527,950 


The estimates for the present fiscal year are 
as follows: 


Pay) Olt navy ioc. sacwcs sc bercke st iasectess $7,350,000 
Pay of civil establishment in navy-yards........ 289,785 
Ordnance and torpedo corpS.......-ss++++ssee0+ 633,386 
Coal, hemp, and equipment...........-.--+eeee 1,000,000 
Navigation and navigation supplies.............. 126,000 
Miydrographie work... «452.2.2.0%scsase- dsdecsaes 60,000 
Naval Observatory, Nautical Almanac, etc........ 61,000 
Repairs and preservation of vessels............- 2,250,000 
| smart rinmyl ( ROOM, O6BGs Socks accisssdbeecd 1,000,000 
Provisions and clothing, and small stores........ 1,330,660 
Repairs of hospitals and laboratories............ 51,200 
Surgeons’ necessaries and naval-hospital funds... 148.000 
Contingent expenses of department and bureaus. 279,000 
Naval ACMOMYy s. ccis 350s ecaeswscchacnestoages 192,444 
Support of Marine Corps...............2-.00. 008 871,970 
Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa................ 64,434 
Maintenance of yards and docks.........++++.++ 574,605 

$16,283,234 


To which may be added amount estimated and 
submitted for new buildings, repairs, and im- 
provements for navy-yards and stations........ 


- The long list of casualties during the late 
war, as well as many failures, have stimulated 
invention in devising improved methods of 
attack and defense. In 1869 a torpedo-school 
was established at Newport, R. I., and upward 
of 170 officers, of all grades from captain to 
ensign, have attended the practical exercises 
and instruction in chemistry and electricity. 
A complete course of the chemistry of explo- 
sives, and of electricity as applied to signaling 
and lighting, and to exploding subaqueous 
mines by contact, automatically, or at the will of 
the operator, has been established. The ex- 
perience of the war and suggestions of nu- 
merous officers have been embodied, and the 
subject is well advanced, so far as defense is 
concerned, either of ships from attack or of 
harbors or passes. The importance of these 
éxperiments is demonstrated by the fact that 
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electric signals from a cordon round a vessel, 
or moored in channels, denote an approaching 
adversary and indicate his movements even in 
fogs or darkness. They, moreover, enable an 
operator to fire guns laid in advance, or ex- 
plode at will any torpedo within the radius of 
whose destructive effect the enemy may pass, 
while the electric light renders his movements 
visible. The offensive modes of indirect at- 
tack have not made so much progress, being 
confined thus far to direct methods of attack 
with small vessels or launches partaking of the 
nature of a forlorn hope, and with little chance 
of success against a watchful enemy provided 
with suitable means of discovery and defense. 
(See ORDNANCE.) 


Under the law authorizing the enlistment in. 


the navy of boys between 16 and 18 years old 
to serve until 21 years of age, the department 
has had in operation for two years a training 
system for the purpose of introducing a class 
of well-trained young seamen into the navy. 
There are now 458 of these boys under train- 
ing, and 324 have passed out of the training- 
ships into the general service. The English 
Government has availed itself of this method 
of training its seamen, and its navy has derived 
material benefits from it. The Secretary sug- 
gests that, as the navy has been reduced by 
Congress to the low standard of 7,500 men, 
it should empower the department to enlist 
750 boys annually. This number annually 
enlisted will eventually man the navy, kee 
- it supplied with seamen in time of peace, an 
form the nucleus of a larger force should it 
become necessary in time of war. 

The present condition of the navy, relatively 
to other powers, has less aggressive force than 
at any time during the past third of a century, 
except during the war, or less power to inflict 
serious injury upon the commerce of an enemy. 
Indeed, the fact cannot be concealed, and 
ought not to be, for it is well known to other 
nations, that third and even fourth rate pow- 
ers, almost without exception, are superior to 
us in this respect. 

In discussing whether the navy in its pres- 
ent condition is sufficient to furnish the neces- 
sary amount of protection to our commerce, 
he says: “If you consider our commerce at 
its present stage of development, or are con- 
tent to leave it to be transported abroad in for- 
eign ships, and thus deprive the American 
producer of the profits of his labor, it may be 
sufficient. But if we are to take the position 
among the commercial nations to which we 
are justly entitled, if we are to secure to our 
own people the right to transport the products 
of their industry into whatsoever part of the 
world they may be demanded, so that the profits 
may be returned to increase the aggregate, 
then, in my opinion, it is not in such condition. 
There may be ships enough in number if 
they were all in proper repair to increase our 
squadrons to a sufficient size for this parol 
To put them all in repair, however, would re- 
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quire a larger expenditure than is practicable 
in the present condition of the Treasury, and 
probably larger than would be justifiable at 
any time until our revenue from customs shall 
be sufficiently increased. As we may expect 
this from a gradual development of our com- 
merce, so, as this occurs, we may gradually 
carry the navy up to the point of necessary 
improvement: a point to be decided by the 
existing wants of trade.” 

The Huron, one of the vessels of the navy, 
was wrecked on November 24, 1877, on the 
coast of North Carolina, at a point near Nag’s 
Head. She sailed from New York under in- 
structions to make a scientific reconnaissance 
of the coast of Ouba, and arrived at Hampton 
Roads on November 17th. On the morning 
of the 23d she left Hampton Roads, and short- 
ly after 1 o’clock a. M. of the next day struck 
upon the beach and was wrecked. She en- 
countered a moderate gale and a heavy sea 
from the eastward, but being in good condi- 
tion, well manned, and with her engines and 
machinery in perfect order, it is believed she 
could have encountered the storm without 
harm if she had remained out in the open sea. 
She had 182 officers and men on board, 34 of 
whom were saved, and the remaining 98 lost, 
including the commander. A court of inquiry 
was ordered by the Secretary of the Navy to 
investigate the facts connected with this un- 
fortunate event. 

NEBRASKA. Little of general interest 
took place in this State during 1877. The Leg- 
islature was in session for a short time in the 
early part of the year, but the acts passed were 
chiefly of local importance. In January, Alvin 
Saunders was elected to the United States 
Senate as the successor of Phineas W. Hitch- 
cock, for the term beginning March 4, 1877. 
In the fall an election was held for Chief Jus- 
tice of the State and Regents of the University. 
Mr. Lake (Republican) was elected to the 
former office, receiving 25,569 votes, while 15,- 
639 were cast for his Democratic opponent, 
Mr. Howe. O, A, Holmesand N, R. Pessinger 
(Republicans) were elected Regents of the 
University, the former receiving 29,698 votes 
and the latter 28,937. 

The condition of the public schools for the 
year ending rate 1, 1877, as compared with 


1870, was as follows: 
SCHOOLS. 1870. 187T. 

Counties reporting ..........++.... $1 61 
Districts ps ate gesaaasdewn tient 797 2,496 
Children between 5 and 21.......... $2,589 92,761 
Children enrolled in schools......... 12,719 06,774 
Number of graded schools,......... 80 4 
Number of ungraded schools....... 586 2,482 
Teachers employed ...........+++5+ 536 8,392 

Average number of days by each 
eh Ee ee 70 95 
Average salaries of males per month) $28 16 $35 46 
verage salaries of fomales......... 88 T2 81 80 
Apportioned, State tax..........-.. 808 23 89,578 90 
Apportioned from permanent fund.) 13,084 98,450 39 
teachers during year .......... | 87,738 48) 457,048 70 
Total ndicures for all purposes..| 163,990 84) 1,027,192 21 
Total value of school property ......| 177,083 17|_ 1,862,285 88 
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Statistics of the distributable school fund for 
1877: 


From interest on bonds. «2... 0.0.04. + ++ -$18,975.69,. .. 
From interest on certificates.............. 16,584 20 
From interest on private securities ...:... 145.00 
Unpaid principal of school lands...:...... 54,457 21 
Rents of school lands. .i....4, -...0se0eee- 21,958 39 
One-mill State taku trot c. coe occ the 66,684 09 
Normal school endowment fund.)...-....:. 3 
Fractional remainder. ........0...seecese0¢ 3 75 
$179,735 56 
Deduct sundry appropriations.......2.4.. 10,453 68 


Total amount apportioned in 1877... ... $169,281 88 
The receipts of cattle at Omaha during the 
past two years are shown in the following 
statement : 


1876. 


DATES. 1877. Increase. 
January 1 to June 1....... 2,880 | est. 3,500 620 
MING. cn. cas epatd sense vicces 690 600 910 
POY ea Toes cd Coe eebctt 6,900 7,360 460 
A Soho... bwapereticaee 8,600 13,700 5,100 
September. .....20...-ca0s 9,900 20,340 10,440 
Nose sree cae eees 11,300} 26,340 15,040 
November....3..5......5. 6,500 9,720 8,170 
RUGR cae camsgie odie 1,400 1,960 560 
Local sources, etc.......... 12,080 IZ ROT Sc ceclas 
Total... . nics cis. codes . 60,300 95,500 35,200 
SUMMARY. 

WHAT ROAD. 1876. 1877. Increase. 
hb Sats Sel Sa RE ap A as -| 48,220 $1,900 84,680 
O..& NVRo Ri co ba sece 2,620 760 
IB: & My BeBe ccescs-s' POOF eee Ne eee 
On foots. ssssecesss tgs 10,020 1,980 960 
Tiel, 2... 8h serch 60,300 | 86,500 | 36,400 


‘Nebraska embraces an area of 75,995. square 
miles, and has.a population of about 260,000. 
The general surface ,approximates to a. vast 
plain rising gradually. from the Missouri River 
toward the mountains, The bottoms are level; 
the prairies, of which the surface mostly. con- 
sists, are either gently undulating or broken 
into low hills and ridges... There are few hills 
of magnitude, and no mountains except at the 
west.and northwest, where the land rises into 
the Black Hills and Rocky Mountains. No 
large lakes have been discovered, but.lakelets, 
rivers, and streams.are numerous, The only 
navigable river, however, is the Missouri, which 
forms the northeast. and east, boundary. line. 
Entering the State near the northwest. corner 
is the Niobrara, which, after forming.a-part of 
the northern boundary, empties into the Mis- 
souri near the northeast corner of the State. 
The Keya Paha, a tributary of the Niobrara, 
also forms the boundary line for a short dis- 
tance on the north. The principal river is the 
Platte, which, rising in the Rocky Mountains 
in Colorado; flows east throngh the central 
part of the State, and empties into the Mis- 
souri. It is wide, rapid, and shallow, and 
passes through a valley which is remarkable 
for its fertility, and which for 200 miles west 
from Omaha is from 8 to 10 miles wide. . The 
Platte has numerous tributaries on the north, 
the chief of which are Wood River, Loup Fork; 


and..Elkhorn. River... It has no. important 
tributary from the south, but that part of the 
State.is well watered by streams flowing into 
Kansas, the chief being the Republican, Little 
Blue, West Blue, and Big Blue Rivers. The 
Great: Nemaha and Little Nemaha are small 
rivers in the southeastern part of the State, 
flowing into the Missouri. 

Excepting that made in 1867, under the di- 
rection of the United States Geologist, Dr. F. 
V. Hayden, there has been no geological sur- 
vey of Nebraska. But four of the principal 
geological formations are represented in the 
State, Carboniferous, Permian, Cretaceous, and 
Tertiary, Of the Carboniferous strata, oniy 
the upper members occur, and these are over- 
laid, from. the longitude of Lincoln west, by 
the Permian, Cretaceous, and Tertiary deposits. 
Minerals have not yet. been found to any con- 
siderable extent. Thin beds of bituminous 
and block coal exist in the southeast counties, 
and of lignite in the Cretaceous and Tertiary. 
The scarcity of coal renders more valuable the 
extensive beds of peat found in some parts of 
the State. Some iron ores occur, but the coal 
yet found-is not sufficient to utilize them. 
Stone for building purposes is found, including 
limestone, dark yellowish-gray: sandstone, and 
a dark-red freestone. Clay for the manufac- 
ture of brick is easily obtained, and good pot- 
ter’s clay is abundant. In the southeast part 
of the State are extensive saline deposits. The 
principal basin is in Lancaster County, near 
Lincoln, and embraces an area of 12 by 25 
miles. These springs contain by weight 29 per 
cent. of remarkably pure salt. The salt is ob- 
tained by solar evaporation, which is facilitated 
by the marked dryness, of the atmosphere. 
Alum has also been discovered. 

The eastern part of Nebraska is a rich agri- 
cultural region, while the western half is well 
adapted to grazing. The line of division is 
about longitude 99° west, although there isa 
large amount of fine agricultural lands west of 
this line, and some. grazing lands east of it. 
The agricultural region embraces about 30,000 
square miles, extending about 150 miles west 
of the Missouri, and in the valley of the Platte 
about.300 miles. . It.is divided into bottom and 
prairie lands. _The soil of the latter is a rich, 
black vegetable mould from 2 to 5 feet deep, 
slightly impregnated with, lime, and withstands 
great extremes of drought. The bottom lands 
along the river banks have a rich alluvial soil. 
Wheat, corn, barley, oats, sorghum, flax, hemp, 
and all vegetables flourish, and below latitude 
42° sweet potatoes are easily cultivated. Wild 
plums and grapes are found in great abundance, 
while raspberries, gooseberries, cherries, and 
other small fruits are common. Tobacco also 
finds a congenial soil and climate. Apples, 
plums, and pears are cultivated, and peaches 
succeed south of the Platte River. The wild 
grasses, of which there are upward of 150 
species, grow luxuriously on the bottom and 
table lands, yielding from 1} to 8 tons per acre; 
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many are exceedingly nutritious and admirably 
adapted to the raising of sheep and cattle. 
Cultivated grasses, as the blue-grass of Ken- 
tucky and timothy, are raised with great suc- 
cess. Large numbers of cattle are brought from 
Texas and Kansas to be fattened on the grasses 
of Nebraska, preparatory tosale. The grazing 
region. comprises about 23,000,000 acres, and 
is generally well watered. Wood is of free, 
natural growth only on the bluffs and river 
banks; but the species are numerous. Cvotton- 
wood is the most common; oak, elm, maple, 
black walnut, cedar, hickory, and hackberry 
are. also found. Planted timber grows rapidly 
on the prairie. Forests of pine are reported to 
exist in the northwest part of the State. 

The climate is dry and exhilarating; the 
mean temperature in winter is about 22°, and 
in summer about 70°. The heat of the sum- 
mer is tempered by the prairie winds, and the 
nights are generally cool. The Territory of 
Nebraska was formed in 1854, embracing 351,- 
558 square mies, extending from latitude 40° 
north to the national boundary, and from the 
Missouri River west to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains. In 1861, 16,035 square miles were 
set off to the Territory of Colorado, and 2,228,- 
907 to Dakota.. In 1863, a part was taken for 
the formation of Idaho Territory, and Nebras- 
ka was reduced to its present limits. In 1860 
the question of forming a State government 
was submitted to the people and disapproved. 
In 1864 an enabling act was passed by Con- 


_ gress. providing for the admission of Nebraska 


into the Union; but the necessary action for 
admission: was not taken at that time by the 
Territory. Early in 1866 the Territorial Leg- 
islature framed a constitution which was rati- 
fied by the peopleon June 21st. The first Leg- 
islature under the new government assembled 
July 4th. On the 28th a bill for the admission 
of Nebraska as a State was passed by Congress, 
but did not receive the signature of the Presi- 
dent. In January, 1867, another bill for this 

urpose was passed, but was vetoed by the 

resident, on the ground that it embraced con- 
ditions not contained in the enabling act, that 
the proceedings attending the formation of the 
constitution,.were different from those pre- 
scribed, and that the population of the Terri- 
tory did not justify its becoming a State. The 
bill, however, was passed over the Executive 
veto. Thé act.was not to take effect except 
upon the fundamental condition. that, within 
the State of Nebraska, there shall be no denial 
of the elective franchise, or of any other right, 
to any person by reason of race or color, ‘ ex- 
cept Indians not taxed; and upon the further 
fundamental condition that the Legislature of 
said State, by a solemn public act, shall declare 
the assent, of said State to the said fundamental 
condition.” This act was ratified by the Leg- 
islature, the State was admitted into the Union, 
and Lincoln was chosen as the seat of govern- 

ent. A new.constitution was framed in 1871, 

ut was rejected by the people. In 1875 anew 
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constitution was adopted. For its provisions 
sce ANNUAL OyoLopap1A for 1875. 

NEPOKOITCHITZKY, General Arruur 
ApamoyitTcu, chief of the general staff of the 
Russian Army of the Danube, is of. Polish de- 
scent, and was born at Sluztk, in the government 
of Minsk, in 1813. After receiving a full military 
education, he entered the active service in 1841, 
in the Army of the Caucasus, where he served 
for seven yearsin the campaigns against Shamyl, 
receiving several promotions and decorations 
for his gallantry. In 1848 he was appointed 
chief of the general staff of the Russian con- 
tingent which assisted Austria against the 
Hungarian revolution, and was present at the 
storming of the pass of the Rothenthurm, and 
the capture of Hermannstadt and Cronstadt. 
For his services in: this campaign the Emperor 
of Austria awarded him a decoration, and his 
own sovereign made him a major-general, 
During the Crimean War he served at first in 
the Army of the Danube, with which he par- 
ticipated in the operations at Braila, Matchin, 
and Silistria, and was afterward, having be- 
come a lieutenant-general, chief of staff at 
Sebastopol. He was. appointed president of 
the Military Council in 1864, and has since 
been busily engaged in matters pertaining to 
the reorganization which has been effected in 
the Russian army. The plans of the later 
campaigns in Central Asia were arranged by 
him. More recently, he has served as presi- 
dent of the Commission of Military Codification 
which has been vst Rae with the digesting and 
arrangement of all the military laws and regu- 
lations of the empire. He is described as a 
‘short, square-set, active-looking man, hale 
and hearty, in spite of his seventy years,” and 
appearing as fit to make a campaign as if he 
were twenty years younger. His name means 
“the unquiet or restless man,” but expresses 
the opposite of his character, which is one of re- 
markable sobriety and placidity. He has been 
called, in the Russian newspapers, the Moltke 
of Russia. 

NETHERLANDS, Tue, a kingdom in Eu- 
rope. King, William III, born February 19, 
1817; succeeded. his father, March 17, 1849, 
Sons: 1.. William, Prince of Orange, and heir- 
apparent. to the throne, born September 4, 
1840; 2. Alexander, born August 25, 1851. 
Brother of the King: Henry, governor of the 
grand-duchy of Luxemburg, The area of the 
kingdom is 12,679 square miles.* 

The population was, in December, 1876, of- 
ficially estimated at 3,865,456. A census is 
taken every ten years. The last census was 
taken in 1869, according to which the popula- 
tion was 8,579,529, showing an increase of 
285,927. The following fable gives the popu- 
lation of the several prévinces in 1876, and 
the percentage of Protestants and Catholics, 
leaving out of account the Israelites and the 
minor sects: 

For the area of the several provinces, see Axxvat CroLo- 
Papi for 1572. 
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PERCENTAGE IN 1869 oF 
PROVINCES. Bare 
Protestants, Catholics, ; 
WBTAORHE. icine oalsiccde 11.6 87.9 456,709 
Gelderland............ 62.0 86.8 453,624 
South Holland........ 48.8 24.6 763,636 
North Holland... 66.3 27.8 642,073 
ZORBNG cis cceccewntens 73.5 25.9 187,046 
UWitrecht<ieecicacs ces 62.1 87.0 186,164 
Friesland vi3.35)c00sss8: 90.8 8.2 817,405 
OVErVB8Cl sc cc caccsces 68.7 29.7 267,826 
GTONINPENS < «6 oc ces 90.8 8.2 065 
Drenthe siieesieaie veces 92.3 5.2 113,773 
DUTY cisieeis ociciein ets 1.7 97.7 ; 285.1 
ROCA sec eeoseees 61.3 86.7 8,865,456 


The Israelites and the minor sects constitute 
two per cent. of the population. The Protes- 
tants are a majority in nine and the Roman 
Catholics in two provinces. The population 
of the larger cities in December, 1876, was as 
follows: 


CITIES, Population. 
ATORLOFUGIG -6 iS Fide soos wens lacayes ss sea 296,200 
BRORUOIIRIE Sale cf.arcioeal 9 sce aisle taleasitainatio® ¢ 136,230 


31598 

The colonies of the Netherlands are consider- 
ably larger and more populous than the coun- 
try itself. The total area is estimated at 641,- 
201 square miles; the population at 24,480,900, 
divided as follows: 


COLONIES. - Population. 

1, In. the Bast Indies cs .ccceie'ee vigsescce'es 24,370,600 
2. In the West Indies. ....ccccsecascensce 41,024 
SBUYINEM. scsi sacharcscsancsswaerests s 69,329 
Totals. ocescasssccekenceveen costs 24,480,900 


The army of the Netherlands in Europe con- 

sisted, in 1877, of 2,063 officers and 60,867 
men; the East Indian army numbered 1,425 
officers and 83,996 men. 
_ The navy of the Netherlands on July 1, 
1877, consisted of 86 steamers, with 376 guns, 
and 19 sailing-vessels, with 94 guns: total, 105 
vessels, with 470 guns. 

The merchant-navy, on January 1, 1877, 
consisted of 1,749 sailing-vessels, of 449,700 
tons; and 86 steamers, of 76,827 tons: total, 
1,835 vessels, of 526,527 tons. 

The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion was, on January 1, 1877, 1,695 kilometres 
(1 kilometre = 0.62 English mile), of which 997 
were State railroads. 

The aggregate length of the State telegraph 
lines was, on January 1, 1877, 3,470 kilome- 
tres; the aggregate length of the wires, 12,666 
kilometres; the number of offices was 335; 
the number of telegrams carried in 1876 was 
2,376,900; the revenue was 773,148 florins; 
the expenditures, 1,285,320. 
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The number of post-offices in 1876 was 
1,282. The number of inland letters was 87,- 
904,450; of foreign letters, 10,630,120; of 
postal cards, 9,816,319; and of newspapers, 
etc., 37,408,638. 

In the budget for the year 1877, the expen- 
ditures and revenues are estimated as follows: 


EXPENDITURES. .’ 
E.SROVALTIOUNG!. <'52 02.22 a sce.cosc oeeceas ee sci 
2 Cabinet: Supreme State authorities. . on 
8. Ministry of Foreign Affairs............ 
4: MUMBCry, OF SUStHOO. 55 snc. dc ows cccicece 
5. Ministry of the Interior.............secceces 
G,;, Ministry of tho Navy..sc0ccssseetcrescen ses 
Me  MAITIBERSVOR WAls a eh accacin Sa icies ees esisiees 
8. Public Debt......... Sashes eaiioecte cet sivce'e 
9. Ministry of Finances............s0000 sesee 
LOS COIMION s cocceaesaccameemacaeee ne oeeceee. 
TL PUMfOresO0 36/66..ci2n e's cies siecsecietisaeseds sss , 
LOU aac s ees oser es etstae gece teas neh be 117,927,685 
REVENUE Florins. 
Te Direct LaxeByecescscscs eects culasecslent oeesls « 238,841,226 
PANES OS oeciatsacanoost ss 10,480,826 
POWERS ois cme oi iwcicies geeainns oe 9,078,000 
PStONLLAK. voenccce ss cesenmes 8,782,400 
[th ti OAM Laden isc cesta tment Bef ateracctere 83,510,000 
OM APG: oo. cas scesscccussebs 18,700,000 
On other liquors............ - 14,810,000 
8. Taxes on stamps, enregistrement, inheritances 19,678,800 
4. Customs 5,361,799 
5. Taxes on gold and silver wares. 866,2' 
6. Do 1.675,000 
i Fl d's Peers iene 8,800,000 
8. Telegraphs. 735,000 
9: TAUOG soccer se secaves 430,000 
10. Taxes on game and fisherie: 137,000 
11. Pilotages ,000 
12. Taxes on mines 4,013 
13. State railroads 1,492,800 
14. Miscellaneous 535,618 
15. Receipts from the colonial administration.... 9,974,872 
LO svwrvasccesuteeevestsNeswsseceess 106,892,323 
OMS cccs) gmewaceacs 6c gisaves sves es 11,535,362 


The financial estimates are always framed 
with great moderation, mostly exhibiting a 
deficit, which in the final account becomes a 
surplus. ; 

In 1877, the national debt was represented 
by a capital of 922,192,152 florins, divided as 
follows: 


DIVISION OF DEBT. Capital. Interest. 
Florina, Florins, 
Debt bearing interest at the rate of 
DEPEN CONG sa since egestas ceca ven 682,099,602 | 15,802,490 
Debt bearing interest at the rate of 
= PYPOrPSUbs 6 Feds dev aaclavendsss 91,402,050 | 2,742,061 
Debt bearing interest at the rate of 
SEPSF OCDGs vase ceccadaseseadoees 11,636,000 899,385 
Debt bearing interest at the rate of 
4 percent......cccececsecseseeee| 177,054,500 | 7,082,180 
INGOUANOOUB occ cctcasausdeces lravcacnveus 52,939 
Total A205 .cyRis bewhticawe ccd’ 912,192,152 | 26,079,055 
Bearing no interest................ 10,000,000 | ......... 
WTTSEMOND oo ccisaciceeesacses<eees] ote taees ks 658,600 
LOCK JETT vans creeds psigs aaa 922,192,152 | 26,787,655 
DOM AOLO Sona aer see cuscbanes 922,741,826 | 26,785,821 


The budget estimates of the Dutch colonies 
for the year 1877 were as follows: 


COLONIES. Revenue. | Expenditures. | Su*PIs She 
Florins. Florins, Florins, 
Fast Indies....... --| 146,666,146 | 186,691,274 | 8. 9,974,872 
Surinam. ..554< sees 1,156,700 1,649,690 | D. 492,99: 
West Indies........ 400,501 517,801 | D. 116.800 


re 
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The imports and exports in 1874 and 1875 were valued as follows: 
COUNTRIES, ey snes 
1874, 1875. 1874. 1875. 
Florins. Florins. Florins. Florins. 
Br cis tiy ee rmeeue cree teen tm 223,059,000 | 241883000 | 11 
cornea Mao en etc ar Sinise | Masti | plies | tia 
rch ae alee Woe SuCereaerenp rove eel Ie “tale | ate ee 
Belgium «esses seseeecieeeeseceeesssesesesessesceseucens 685, 105,228,000 | 76,624,000 | 79,746,000 
tet a ‘ee wae | aan E008 000 
Wanna dahd Not WAy? 6st. coor conse obs coir ee tacieeon 6,817,000 944,000 aartone «981000 
Franoe..e.eseesevevseseeeeeeenseeesscesceseseesscoeeceeey 11,664,0 16,749,000 297) 7,085,000 
Utaly..seeeseeseeececseeessesssseneneecosseessteeeesioosecs 2,016,000 1,977,000 | 10,573,000 5,430,000 
eR ese mistteetieetecsceceascciteesceesceneceres | 1288,000 1.124000 asl 6,000 
POWERS STASI SESS AEN Re 8 BA ana et 102) i 2000 000 
tae COMMRNS 3 Ud, cclkcyas ee keene ioe ee 8,175,000 4.984,000 8,154,000 aire 
Cy CETERA NED EEO An OR PAS AEN AR TO SY ES 527,078,000 | 590,034,000 | 462,447,000 | 489,584,000 
WigiinbiGibaken aoc) oc eres ee aan cee 
Ce al Pinte BANG 56 62 Sissi ate oe doe occ acer eyes ry} ayn 
OF BEEING Ae CNA SE aN att Co 769,000 1,955,000 Err Segss 
Wee ce 1,366,000 43, 1,906'000 1,495,000 
RCE S SOI PE Si NTS RL MOECES 6.066.000 6,266,000. | .......... 2, 
Other American countries... ....<+2seeeeccceceeeeee ee 1,931,000 1,981,000 1,022,000 1,244,000 
te Mamet cts abhccecuwes increase as oes eee x beiss 40,451,000 | 82,805,000 7,627,000 7,297,000 
British East Indies.......+.+.0.csessssseeseseesseeseseseess 19,188,000 25,026,000 841,000 88,000 
WIIG 101.555 7secshaacn tay ieee Sede eee tee | Ae BAR Picrccciaieas he, ee oe 1,000 
MMAR S55 cles cael Caces cabarets Cok inet 21,924,000 | 25,526,000 841,000 84,000 
Mariani Sidhe Oates eek pe Soc sane 5,053,000 8,260,000 915,000 811,000 
G. OrnEe COUNTRIEG S555 oc ccceciccice de cndeccecec esos eels 50,000 76,000 41,000 8,000 
Total foreign countries............s.eesecececeececeecs 504,552,000 | 641,201,000 | 471,871,000 | 497,749,000 
Duron Cotonres: 
BUNS Geter teats noe oe ioe one een ca A ae 76,745,000 77,233,000 86,360,000 40,923,000 
Dutch West Indies...... 2. a ey v3 "1s 000 491,000 298,000 
Total Dutch colonies...........sssesseeeeeeseeceees 76,986,000 | 77,645,000 | 86,851,000 | 41,221,000 
Gil Patel ooo ocd ee ees 671,538,000 | 718,846,000 | 503,222,000 | 589,970,000 


The commerce of the East Indian colonies 
was as follows: 


COLONIES. | Imports. Exports, 

Florins. Florins, 
Java and Madura (1874),........ | 93,493,000 | 144,212,000 
Other colonies (1873) ............ 42,486,000 | 41,869,000 


’ In February, the Second Chamber of the 
States-General ratified the treaty with Prussia, 
regulating the connection of the Dutch with 
the Prussian canals. In reply to an interpella- 
tion, the Government eerie that war material 
had been shipped from Curagoa, at the request 
of the Government of Hayti, and that it had no 
official knowledge that these arms were intended 
for Venezuela. Venezuela had offered to buy the 
island of Curagoa, but the Government had re- 
fused this offer, and hoped that it would also be 
refused by all succeeding Governments. The 
Chambers adjourned on May 20th, after the 
ministers had been severely censured by the 
Chamber of Deputies. The elections for one- 
half the members of this Chamber occurred in 
the beginning of June, and resulted in a de- 
cisive victory of the Liberal party. The ses- 
sions of the States-General were opened again 


by the King in person on September 18th. In 
the speech from the throne he stated that the 
relations of his Government with foreign pow- 
ers left nothing to be desired. The harvest was 
sufficient, and the state of the finances satis- 
factory. He eulogized the conduct of the naval 
and military forces in Acheen, and pointed out 
that no operations had been necessary for some 
months past. It was hoped that after the sub- 
mission of a few remaining districts it would 
be possible to reduce considerably the forces. 
The royal h announced the presentation 
of bills for increasing the number of deputies 
and reforming the system of taxation. The 
ministerial measures also included bills for the 
execution of public works in Java, and for in- 
creasing the supply of labor in Surinam. The 
budget for 1878 was submitted to the Second 
Chamber on September 25th. The Minister of 
Finance estimated the total expenditure at 
121,000,000 florins, and the revenue at 118,- 
700,000 florins. The anticipated deficit of 
7,800,000 florins depended mainly upon the 
charges incurred by the war in Acheen, which 
in 1876 cost 26,500,000 florins, and would prob- 
ably cost as much in 1877. This charge would, 
however, be diminished, should it prove pos- 
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sible to reduce the number of troops employed. 
He thought that the eventual deficit could be 
covered by the issue of Treasury notes, and said 
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he-did not regard the financial condition of the 
country as unfavorable. The revenue from the 
taxes was increasing; and the possible deficit 


THH PALACE OF AMSTERDAM. 


might be considered due to temporary causes 
and to the wish of the Government to continue 
the public works now in hand, such as the 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ANTWERP. 


by 44 to 28 votes, a paragraph of the address 
in reply to the speech from the throne, con- 
taining the declaration that the Chamber and 
the Government did not agree on the education 
question. This was regarded as a vote of want 
of confidence ; and on September 27th the min- 
istry, in a body, asked the King for permission 
to resign, but did not make known the fact 
until October 2d. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber a new cabinet was formed as follows: M. 
Kappeyne van de Capello, Chief of the King’s 
Cabinet, Minister of the Interior; Deputy 
Smidt, Minister of Justice; M. van Heeckeren 
van Kill, Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. 
Wichers, Minister of the Navy; M. Gleich- 
man, Minister of Finance; Deputy Deroo, Min- 
ister for War; M, yan Bosse, Colonial Min- 
ister;.and M. Tak van Poortvliet, Minister of 
Commerce, Industry, and Public Works. On 
November 19th the new ministry, for the first 
time since their appointment, attended the sit- 
ting of the Chamber of Deputies. M. Kap- 
peyne, addressing the House in the name of 
the cabinet, invoked the good-will of all, and 
the cordial. support of the majority. The min- 
istry would firmly uphold constitutional prin- 
ciples, and had accepted office as a duty toward 
the country.. In conclusion, he announced that 
several bills would be withdrawn, notably that 
relating to primary education. In the latter 
part of December the budget for 1878 was 
adopted by the Ohamber.. A bill, was also 
passed providing for a redistricting of the 


construction of railroads and the completion of country, by which the number of deputies was 


the defensive system of the kingdom. On Sep- 
tember 26th the Chamber of Deputies adopted, 


increased by six. . The Chamber then ad- 


journed. 


NEVADA, 


~ The Dutch Indian budget for 1878 showed a 
deficit of 16,500,000 florins, arising chiefly from 
the outlay on public works and the develop- 
ment of the railway system in Java. The Gov- 
ernment proposed to cover this deficit by the 
issue of a loan of 16,500,000 florins at 44 per 
cent., to be charged to the budget of the Dutch 
Indies. Aas 

In May several Catholic bishops petitioned 
the Government to intercede with Italy for the 
liberty and the independence of the Pope. The 
Government rejected the petition as an un- 
warranted interference in the internal affairs 
of Italy. - 


STATEMENT OF THE AMOUNT OF 
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’ NEVADA. Mining continues to be almost 
the only important industrial interest of Ne- 
vada. During the last three years it has pro- 
duced more than half the gold and silver yield 
of the United States, being in 1875 $40,478,- 
869 out of a total of $80,889,037; in 1876, 
$49,280,764 out. of $90,875,173; and in 1877, 
$51,580,290 out of $98,421,754. The follow- 
ing is acomparative statement of the product 
of the several States and Territories west of 
the Missouri River for the year 1877, including 
likewise Mexico and British Columbia, although 
not a part of the United States. It will be 
seen that the aggregate exceeds 90 millions; 


PRECIOUS METALS PRODUCED IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 
WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


Gold Dust and Bullion 
STATES AND TERRITO- |Gold Dust and Ballion,|°!4 mins! Silver Bullion, by Ores and Base Bullion, 

RIES, by Express, oy earaditan cd Express, by Freight. Total. 
California..i: .%. 20.000 $14,512,123 $725,606 $1,202,751 $1,734,226 $18,174,716 
2 Ree pans aR al ty 462,666 esses 320, 6,797, 51,580,290 
Oregon’). i:css-s.csece. 993,331 eames PG tN mate te 1,191,997 
Washington..... See Oe te aacace, Ue) @ « Seeskee ks 92, 
SOM. oN pacins a Gece ree ste 1,140,610 171,091 202, 818,499 1,832,495 
Montanas 72.0 cose oe 844,214 184,421 436,277 180,000 2,644,912 
BAGG. 5 53. tkmeys dss tts og 91,109 9,110 1,489,961 6,573,575 8,118,755 
RIGUORAD, cent odesdigpe nar 8,151,277 eae 8,197,861 1,564,411 7,913,549 
INOW BEOXICO: 0.56 cece. BGS Ne Sets 278, 28,490 879,010 

bus 3.2 Wi bdke es 122\367 BRS A 1,759,206 2,888,622 
RENIN rs args. ty aie ‘cnn ews 50,000 COU OGO) s W Ps eatecwce. Jie ps ceseetons 1,500,000 
ROEM ccc tcapasedeccge PEG oh eth Sta cir 1,020,636 840,212 1,432,992 
British Columbia....... é 1,165,527 PRESS © Tel See dteas. 1) Ol! ean bremis 1,177,190 

ORME Schwa oe 9 3.a'e'n $24,671,400 $1,858,931 $52,600,214 $19,291,209 $98,421,754 


_.. The following is a comparative statement of 
the bullion product of the last-named region 
for eight years: 


from its organization, in January, 1870, to 
June 30, 1877, amounted to 593,702 pieces, 
valued at $9,959,590, in gold; and in silver 
coins, 34,883,761 pieces, of the value of $10,- 


ened con, ats et 088,558; making a total of 35,477,463 pieces, 
“ 50000» Worth $20,048,143. 
ite: *10 00 *12 288.00 “ado The following statement gives the value for 
187: ose s : + ” 4 
183. ys Ban 00 er 4s 08 80, 200208 each year and the totals: 
1875. 100/000 1,685, 39,968,194 YEARS. Gold. Silver. | Total 
1876..:| 5,040,000 292, 836, 
1877... 5,085,250 45,846,109 1870... $110,510 $19,798 00 $130,308 00 
1871. 230,715 si 288,500 00 
esMollowing: is. the ag — allees: yi ot ee arnain sede 00 astiass ta 
evada,.by counties, for the year ending June 1874... 1,672, 469; 42/526 
80, 1877, as certified to by the State Control- 8%... Ht S5ra'o00" 00 tatmee 4 
ler (from ores) : 1877... 1,722,185 8,556,000 00 | 5,278,185 00 
NAME OF COUNTY. | Tons. Pounds. Value. Total.. $9,959,590 $10,088,553 80 | $20,048,143 80 
Eonenidas 2} $980 | as *ieoo'o05 63. During the same period fine and separated ” 
pa A 7,218 427 629,410 84 bars were manufactured of the value of $24,- 
Humboldt .......... B.D45 239 190,798 89 549 p49 
Tander........0.... 6,694 178 783,718 88 ,549. , 
OT RE, ogee 815 ay. 7A6T 21 The profits of the mining businéess are to be 
Ehnesia “bop oesieads anise} ites aes zo inferred from the dividefids paid by the differ- 
Btorey 2. .secl1lL | 6aa80 523 | 84,011,568 72 ent companies, ~The Consolidated Virginia be- 
White Pine......... 10,487 195 442,420 85. gan eying in May, 1874, and has disbursed the 
RRR REE “724,901 -| 1,820 . | $41,854,008 28 following amounts in dividends since that time: 
In 1874, eight of $8 per share........... barred 
To this amount must be added 135,887-tons | FO Ter ee relo per share ......,.... 10,800,000 
of tailings worked, which yielded $1,106,172, In 1876, three of $1 per share ate fs ey 
mmeking a grand total for the year of $42,460,- In dete. sieo oi Be ai REE i 
». The coinage executed at the Carson Mint UNA Ess latcousuxksveiar aes $85,640,000 
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The California mine began paying monthly 
dividends of $2 per share on 540,000 shares, 
May, 1876, and has continued ever since, hav- 
ing disbursed $21,600,000 in 20 dividends from 
May, 1876, to December, 1877, inclusive. Since 
the discovery of ore in the Comstock lode in 
1860, 20 mines, besides the Consolidated Vir- 
ginia and California, have been located on it, 
The amount disbursed in dividends is as follows: 


Consolidated Virginia ............08 $35,640,000 

Californias. ccc gcsvedses Secsewotaoe 21,600,000—$57,240,000 

Other twenty Comstock mines..... 47,223,000 47,228,000 
TORR. cocccsesccccdcbwsscus $104,463,000 $104,463,000 


Of the $47,223,000 paid by 20 mines other 
than Consolidated Virginia and California, over 
$40,000,000 was paid by 9, as follows: 


MINES. Dividends, Amount. 
WeWhee 52s sac veveresicccsscece 838 $15,897,200 
Orown Point .; .2scsecsisssocrcds 50 11,664,000 
Chollar-Potosl,......5...cesedeseag 44 8,080,000 
Hale & Norcross...........s004. 86 1,598, 

SIPOMUR cscg ye sducacasassesecc oe 40 1,076,500 
MRONMIOR 56.560:0 i063 ex(56 seus gene 82 1,252,000 
Up ee See nr er ree 22 1,394,400 
DOVERG: cos. 2ocsccscsecectaes sees 52 8,128,000 
Noellow Jackets. 6.5. <cc0ss0ces 25 460,000 

Total: cect eccseessedseas 839 $40,050,100 


None of the 20 have paid any dividends 
since April, 1876, but they are still working 
with a fair prospect of future profits. 

The following statement shows the increase 
that has been made in the capital stock of the 
several mining companies since 1870, the fig- 
ures representing the number of shares of a 
par value of $100. 


MINES. 1870. 1877. 
Sierra Nevada, shares........... 15,000 100,000 
res Consolidated.............. 1 10,000 Texan 
CXIOUN ; Succ vcdcecacscsesee JeUe X 
Ophin (5.5 sc0c sgn newse tas geaebs ) eget { 100,800 
Omori 33 sion. cascnupweaesees 5,000 540,000 
Consolidated Virginia........... 11,600 540,000 
Bost & Beloher:. 2... siccussegsces 22,400 100,800 
Gould '& Carry... ccsscce destvace 4,800 108,000 
SAVER 55k ou sha sece tings sees 16,000 112,000 
Hale & Norcross.........secceee 8,000 112,000 
Onolidr-Potoelec con 5 cos vpoeee 000 000 
Julia Consolidated.............. 10,000 110,000 
MPUNON: sccivcacescoss sess euvesea 2,500 100,000 
MEAUAQUIAD Sa10 a cre:s-esiasecicetes aces 8,000 100,000 
NM sce We asigeilcnscla toa eeis sae 6,000 30,000 
Consolidated Imperial........... 10,000 ,000 
MAMNMIDIOO Ss cas 5 asicsce sca sees ese 1,600 25,000 
UW SRCKES 60 ois cscccwescecse 000 120,000 
PRMMIMOK os sigc0 ood vicvinisiass cee sess 2,000 80,000 
RIE MNG 5s Sc cccesaces c'scess 12,000 100,000 
PRESS irises 64 cob <0 bsi0w 500 10,400 104,000 - 
Segregated Belcher.............. 6,400 6,400 
QR rch aces coc ecco share 12,800 88,400 
CRAGIN oo aicic ew cecccsecccs ,000 100,000 
tah... ‘ 10,000 000 
DUMONT ean deEsooe ve ab ce ssecccs 21,000 105,000 
TOUR he dac pewisis sles csue 294,300 8,431,200 


A comparatively new mining district has 
been developed about Eureka, in Eastern Ne- 
vada. The two principal mines are the Eureka 
and Richmond. An interesting matter of litiga- 
tion has grown out of their conflicting claims, 
involving a judicial determination of the mean- 
ing of “lode.” The workmen of the Richmond 
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mine followed a body of ore until it passed with- 
in the ground claimed by the Eureka Company, 
and the latter brought suit for ejectment. The 
case was, by agreement, tried at San Francisco 
before Justice Field of the United States Su- 
preme Court, Sawyer of the United States 
Circuit Court, and Hillyer of the United States 
District Court. Distinguished experts were 
called on both sides. Those for the Richmond 
Company affirmed that the masses of ore were 
distinct, and that they were in no manner con- 
nected so as to make them a continuous body 
or lode; they believed that these ore bodies 
penetrated and filled irregular cavities and 
seams in the preéxistent rock or limestone— 
the “‘country rock,” as understood by miners 
—and that this rock was no part of the lode 
except as inclosing, holding, or bounding it. 
On the other hand, the experts called by the 
Eureka Company testified, in substance, that 
the limestone is so impregnated with ore in 
irregular masses, that it may be followed by 
the miners in search of ore like a vein or lode, 
and that therefore the whole stratum of lime- 
stone-rock in which the ore occurs may be re- 
garded as a great lode or a great vein in the 
proper sense of the word, as used by miners. 
The judges adopted this latter view, and based 
their decision upon it, awarding the ground in 
dispute to the Eureka Company. They decided 


that the limestone zone between the quartzite 


on one side, and the shale on the other, consti- 
tntes, within the meaning of the acts of Con- 
gress, one lode or vein as understood by prac- 
tical miners. 

The Treasury of the State, at the close of 
the year, presented the unusual spectacle of an 
embarrassment of riches, in so much that the 
Controller recommended an extra session of 
the Legislature to reduce taxes from 90 to 40 
cents on $100 of valuation. There was, on 
the 1st of January, 1878, a surplus in the 
Treasury, of $179,606. A State building fund 
was created in 1873, for which a tax of 124 
cents per $100 was established, and this con- 
tained about $75,000 unappropriated. The 
following is given by the Controller as a state- 
ment of the resources of the year 1878, for the 
General Fund, if the taxes were to be reduced 
according to his suggestion: 

Cash on hand in General Fund, January 1, 1877.. woe 00 


Transfer from State Building Fand....... biases 4,995 19 
Amount coming into fund from tax on real and 


personal property, at 40 cents..........-. -.- 57,000 00 
Amount coming into fund from tax on proceeds 

of mines, last quarter of 1877, at 90 cents...... 49,000 00 
Amount coming into fund from tax on proceeds 

of mines, three quarters of 1878, at 40 cents.... 37,500 00 
Amount coming into fund from poll tax......... 0,000 00 
Amount coming into fund from State licenses... 30,000 


Amount coming into fund from State Prison.... 
Amounts coming into fund from miscellaneous 


GOUPOON 2a dn ds oc Wa tewcieeswes GuGnecscecweeu 15,000 00 
Oe A ORR PERE arias mean $499,101 19 
Gueeetbarcnett of State to January 1, 
eed sine naeaica LIC ree CaO 
290,000 00 
On hand, in General Fund, January 1, 1879...... $209,101 18 
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The saving to the taxpayers would be about 
$300,000, which will be added to the surplus 
on hand, if no reduction is made. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The Republican par- 
ty of New Hampshire met in State Convention 
at Concord on the 10th of January, 1877, for 
the purpose of nominating their candidates for 
Governor and Railroad Commissioner. Nearly 
700 delegates from all parts of the State were 

resent. The nominations resulted as follows: 

or Governor, Benjamin F. Prescott, of Ep- 
ping; for the office of Railroad Commissioner, 
Granville P. Conn, of Concord. 

The following platform was adopted by the 
Convention: 


The Republicans of New Hampshire, in Conven- 
tion assembled, declare: 

1, The first and paramount allegiance of the citizen 
- to the Constitution and Government of the United 

tates. 

2. That the United States Government is in turn 
Lound to maintain and protect each and every citizen 
in full, free, and open exercise of every right and 
privilege appertaining to citizenship. 

8. That we view with alarm and indignation the 
attempt by the Democratic party of the South, coun- 
tenanced and upheld by its Northern wing, to rob 
the freedmen of the elective franchise by intimida- 
tion, violence, and murder. 

4,’ We condemn as dislo al, inhuman, and as 
fraught with the utmost peril to our institutions, the 
conduct of the late Presidential canvass by the Dem- 
ocrats of the South, in that they undertook, by pro- 
cesses which shame our civilization, to nullify the 
constitutional amendments adopted to conserve the 
fruits of victory over the rebellion, and to overturn 

. the large majority against them in several of the 
Southern States. 

5. We also condemn the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic leaders, especially of the North, since the 
Presidential election, in striving to secure by illegal 
and violent means an advantage which does not be- 
long to them, and by such methods to “count in” 
Samuel J. Tilden as President of the United States. 
The incendiary appeals and rebellious threats of 
Northern Democratic orators and newspapers are 
such as to put to shame any declarations that have 
thus far emanated from Southern sources, and are 
deserving of the severest censure and condemnation. 

6. We tender our earnest sympathy and pledge our 
undivided support to the public, members of Con- 

ess, and to the National authorities in their en- 

eavors to conserve peace, maintain the laws, and 
serve the precedents so essential to the safety and 
perpetuity of republican government. ; 

7. In Rutherford B. Hayes we have a man who is 
fully identified with the great principles of the Re- 
publican party, and imbued with a proud ape 
ciation of its past services, who is fitted by abilit, 
and experience in public affairs for the responsibili- 
ties of the high office of President of the United 
States, and whose name and career are a guarantee 
of an administration of the government in the inter- 
ests of all the people upon the principles of honesty, 
economy, intelligence; and fidelity to public trusts. 

8. It is a matter of especial congratulation that in 
this trying hour of the nation’s experience we have 
in the Presidential chair the great chieftain and dis- 
tinguished civilian, Ulysses S. Grant. Invincible 
upon the field of battle, he has proved himself equally 
courageous and wise in administering the affairs of 

* government, and upon his patriotism, espa and 
courage the hearts of the loyal people of the land rely 
now, as ever, with unchanging faith and confidence. 

9. We welcome all evidences of a disposition on the 
part of those lately in arms against the Government 
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to accept in good faith and entirely the reconstruction 
policy of the nation, and we plete to all such our 
sympathy and aid in their efforts at building up the 
waste places of their section, and cementing anew the 
bonds of union, harmony, and brotherhood. 

10. Inasmuch as a stable currency is an essential 
factor in the prosperity of any Government, we reit- 
erate our conviction that the nation’s promise to re- 
sume specie payments in 1879 ought to be redeemed 
to the end that the varied industries and interests o 
the land may regain their normal condition, and be 
freed from the uncertainties and dangers that inevi- 
tably attend a fluctuating medium of exchange. 

11. That while we hail with pleasure and bid God- 
speed to every instrumentality intended to promote 
the cause of temperance, such as State alliances, tem- 

erance unions, reform clubs, we believe that our 

uty does not end here, but that the cause demands a 
faithful execution of the laws, and that the time has 
fully come when temperance should be pressed all 
along the line, to the end that the last victim to the 
debasing habit of drink should be rescued. 

12. That in the Hon. Benjamin F. Prescott, our 
nominee for Governor, and Dr. Granville P. Conn, 
our candidate for Railroad Commissioner, we have a 
ticket that can confidently be recommended to the 
voters of the State as worthy of their support, and 
we hereby pledge them a triumphant election. 


STATE SEAL OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The local nominations of candidates for State 
Councilors, representing their respective dis- 
tricts, were as follows: District No. 1, Joshua 
B. Smith, Durham; District No. 2, John M. 
Parker, Goffstown; District’ No. 8, Edward 
Spalding, Nashua; District No. 4, Francis A. 
Cushman, Lebanon; District No. 5, George W. 
Libbey, Whitefield. 

In District Conventions, held by the Repub- 
licans of the several localities among them- 
selves, the following persons were nominated 
as candidates for Congressmen: District No. 1, 
Gilman Marston, of Exeter; No. 2, James F. 
Briggs, of Manchester; No. 8, Henry W. Blair, 
of Plymouth. 

The Democrats assembled in State Conven- 
tion at Concord on the 17th of January, 1877; 
725 delegates attended. ; 

On the first ballot for Governor, eight can- 
didates were voted for, and the aggregate nam- 
ber of the votes cast was 524. Daniel Marcy, 
of Portsmouth, who had 385 votes, was de- 
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clared nominated, and his nomination then 
made unanimous. 

For the office of Railroad Commissioner, 
Thomas J. Dinsmore, of Alstead, was nomi- 
nated by acclamation. 

The following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Convention: 


We, the Democracy of New Hampshire, in Con- 
vention assembled, enunciate the following declara- 
tion of political faith as a basis of our political action: 

1. We reaffirm our unyielding devotion to the great 
cardinal ideas of the perpetuity of the Union, su- 
premacy of the Constitution, and maintenance of re- 
served rights and equality of the States. 

2. We declare our firm adherence to the doctrines 
embodied in the National Democratic platform adopt- 
ed at St. Louis in June last, and we especially reiter- 
ate the demand for administrative reform, so clearly 
set forth in the platform, and so emphatically in- 
dorsed at the polls in the election of Samuel J. Til- 
den and Thomas A. Hendricks to the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency of the Republic, by a pt ora ma- 
jority of 250,000, and a decided majority of the elec- 
toral vote. 

8. We denounce the conspiracy organized at Wash- 
ington by desperate and unscrupulous men among 
the leaders of the Republican party to thwart the 
clearly-expressed will of the people through t:e 
action of illegally-constituted and corruptly-con- 
trolled Returning Boards at the South, as revolution- 
ary and treasonable in purpose and effect, inasmuch 
as it strikes at the ve vife of the elective franchise, 
which is the basis and the vital principle of the Gov- 
ernment. 

4. We denounce the conduct of President Grantin 
giving aid and countenance to conspirators, by the 
use of Federal troops, in restraining the law fully elect- 
ed governnents in the States of South Carolina and 
Louisiana from the fnee exercise of their legitimate 
functions, and sustaining in the offices of State and 
Legiawate halls defeated and usurping candidates 
and illegal bodies, as a flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution and an outrageous usurpation of power 
which should receive the emphatic condemnation o 
every patriotic citizen. 

5. We call upon the representatives of the people 
and the States in the two houses of Congress, stand- 
ing in the face of the deadly peril which threatens 
the overthrow of our institutions, to rise above par- 
tisanship, and, standing upon the broad area of pa- 
triotic statesmanship, to unite their efforts for a just 
and peaceful solution of the difficulty in which the 
country is involved, to the end that our constitutional 
republican government may be perpetuated in its 
purity and vigor, and the rights and liberties of the 
people maintained inviolate. ' 

6. While we counsel calmness and moderation on 
the part of the people in this grave emergency, we 
claim it to be the unavoidable and paramount duty 
of every true citizen to maintain and defend the Con- 
stitution and form of government under which we 
have lived and prospered for nearly‘a century past, 
and to resist even to the last resort any and every at- 
tempt that shall be made to overthrow or subvert that 
Constitution and Government. 

7. We call on all good citizens, without regard to 
pwty associations, who belicve with us that Samuel 
J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks have been fair- 
lv and legally elected President and Vice-President 
of the United States, to unite with us in demanding 
that the will of the people, constitutionally expressed 
shall be carried into effect by their inauguration an 
installation in office. 

8. Whereas, Recent events have conclusively de-~ 
monstrated the fact that a standing army in time of 
peace is a standing menace to the liberties of the 
people, inasmuch as it is made the convenient instru- 
ment of an unscrupulous Executive, we demand the 


immediate reduction of the Federal army to the low- 
est figure absolutely required for garrison duty at the 
forts and military posts of the Government, and for 
the protection of our frontiers. 

Resolved, That the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or the people, and that neitber the President of the 
Senate, nor the Senate, nor the House of Representa- 
tives, nor both houses together, have any authority 
in respect to the electoral votes not expressly granted 
by the Constitution, or plainly to be inferred from 
the powers which are expressly granted by it. 

ed, That one of the most important rights 
reserved to the States is the right of appointment of. 
qualified persons as electors of President or Vice- 
President of each State in such manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct, but that since the Consti- 
tution of the United States to the extent to which it 
i pt is } ae prouaeny authority, the appointment of 
a disqualified person is null and void, and should be 
so treated by both Houses of Congress. 

Resolved, That in entire harmony with and in fur- 
therance of such right of appointment by a State, it 
is the right and duty of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, upon the opening of the certificates 
of the electoral vote, to inquire what are the laws of 
the State for the appointment of electors, and whether 
those laws have been substantially complied with. 

Resolved, That the appointment of qualified electors 
being a matter of State regulation, it follows that if 
the Legislature of any State has by valid law pro- 
vided a canvassing or returning board of one or more 
officers to determine the result of an election, and 
such board has been constituted as required by law, 
and has kept within its jurisdiction, its findings, 
however erroneous others may deem them to be, 
must, in the absence of fraud; be conclusive. 

Resolved, That where the Legislature has attempted 
to confer powers upona returning board which are ex- 
pressly forbidden to it by the Constitutionof'the State, 
or where the returning board has not been constitut- 
ed as required by the law of its creation, or has not 
~~ within its jurisdiction, or has willfully and frau- 
dulently, contrary to law, reversed the true majorit, 
at the polls, the appointment of electors under suc 
illegal and fraudulent proceedings is not an appoint- 
ment by the State, but is in fraud of the rights of the 
State itself as well as of the other States, and should 
be so treated by both Houses of Congress. 

Resolved, That the recent order of President Grant 
to General Augur falsely assumes that there had been 
acount of the votes in Louisiana by “a returning 
board existing in accordance with law, and having 
judicial as well as ministerial powers over votes,” 
whereas undisputed facts, publicly known, show that 
the board was not constituted as required by law, in 
that it consisted of but four members instead of 
five,and of Republicans only, instead of persons of 
different politics, and that by the Constitution of 
that State no judicial power could be conferred on 
such a board, even if full, and we solemnly protest 
against any recognition of fraudulent and illegal pro- 
ceedings of such board so illegally constituted. 

Resolwed, That the provisions of the Constitution 
for the return of electoral votes tothe seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the President 
of the Senate, make that officer simply the custodian 
of the votes, and that further provisions, that he shall 
in the presence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives open all certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted, manifestly restrict his duty and author- 
ity to the opening of the certificates, and any decla- 
ration of votes by him can be no more authoritative 
than a like declaration by the Speaker of the House. 

Resolved, That by the express 1 
stitution the person having the greatest number of 
votes for President, ‘‘if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed. shall be 
President,” and it is not within the constitutional 


e of the Con- , 
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powers of the President of the Senate, or of either or 
of both Houses, to deprive him of his right; and, 
believing that Mr. Tilden has such majority, we 
ledge him our hearty and unqualified support in the 
ull exercise of his avthority in all proper words in 
conformity with the Constitution and laws of the 
land, and the right of Mr. Hendricks as Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be held equally sacred and inviolate. 
Resolved, That the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon suits at law or equity regularly brought 
is final judge in a disputed Presidential election. 


For the five State Councilors and three Con- 
gressmen, local conventions were held by the 
Democrats of the respective districts, when 
they nominated for Councilors— Messrs. Rand, 
Clark, Hadley, Rounswel, and Blodgett; for 
Congressmen—Messrs. Jones, Sulloway, and 
Kent. 

The annual State election was held on March 
13th, and resulted in an almost complete victory 
of the Republicans. The entire number of 
votes cast for Governor was 77,870, of which 
Mr. Prescott had 40,755, Mr. Marcy 86,721. 

Of the five State Councilors, four Republi- 
cans were elected ; one Democrat—in the fifth 
district. 

The political complexion of the Legislature 
was as follows: In the Senate, Republicans, 8; 
Democrats, 4. In the House of Representa- 
tives, Republicans, 224; Democrats, 156. 

All of the three Congressmen elected were 
claimed by the Republicans, though concern- 
ing the result of the election in the First Con- 
gressional District some doubts were raised, 


-the number of votes cast in that district for 


each of the two competitors—Messrs. Marston 
and Jones—having been almost equal. 

At the same election of March, 1877, the peo- 
ple also voted on the thirteen amendments to 
the State Constitution. All, except two, were 
adopted; the two not adopted being the first, 
“striking out the word ‘ Protestant’ in the Bill 
of Rights,” and the twelfth, “prohibiting the 
removal of officers for political reasons.” 

Of the result of the election, Governor 
Cheney gave official notice to the people by 
proclamation under date of April 7, 1877, in 
which he enumerates the eleven amendments 
se and the two not adopted, in de- 
tail. 

The new Legislature met for the regular ses- 
sion of 1877 on the 6th of June, when both 
Houses were promptly organized. In the Sen- 
ate, Nathaniel Head was chosen President. In 
the House of Representatives, Augustus A. 


- Woolson, of Lisbon, was elected Speaker by a 


vote of 217 against 147 given to his competitor, 
Horatio Oolony, of Keene. 

On the 13th, the two Houses met in joint con- 
vention again for the purpose of electing the Sec- 
retary of State, the State Treasurer, the Com- 
missary-General, and the State Printer. The 


ballots taken thereupon resulted in the choice 


of the following Republicans: 

For Secretary of State, M. B. Thompson, of 
Concord; for State Treasurer, Solon A. Carter, 
of Keene; for Commissary-General, William 


H. Sise, of Portsmouth; for Public Printer, 
John B. Clarke, of Manchester. 

The condition of public affairs in the State 
during the fiscal year ending May 81, 1877, 
was generally satisfactory. 

The principal of the State debt, on the 1st of 
June, amounted to $3,574,390.87, or $53,147.62 
Jess than it was at the same date in 1876, this 
sum having been paid on it within the 12 
months intervening. The reduction of the 
State’s indebtedness last year was somewhat 
smaller than its average for the five next pre- 
ceding years ; which is ascribed to the fact that 
the State Treasurer had to pay from the year’s 
revenues the extraordinary expenses of the 
eae Convention held in December, 
1876. 

In consequence of the long-continued de- 
pression in almost all branches of industry, 
that portion of revenue which flows into the 
Treasury from miscellaneous sources showed 
a considerable decrease, especially in the 
amount of taxes collected from railway corpo- 
rations. This item alone fell short of that of 
the previous year by more than $45,000. 

However, the financial condition of the State 
being sound, and her credit at home and abroad 
unquestioned, the Governor says, ‘I think all 
the expenses liable to arise during the coming 
fiscal year can be met, and the reduction of our 
debt to the amount of $110,000, that matures 
in July, 1878, made, by raising a State tax of 
$400,000.” 

The number of savings-banks doing busi- 
ness in New Hampshire was last year 67; the 
aggregate amount of their deposits being nearly 
$31,000,000, and the number of their indi- 
vidual depositors, 98,683. During the year 
there was an increase of $270,000 in the whole 
sum of deposits, and of 1,758 in the number of 
depositors. These institutions pay into the 
State Treasury a tax of 1 per cent. on their 
deposits ; its amount being now equal to more 
than 4% of that of the State tax. 

The charitable, reformatory, and penal in- 
stitutions of the State are generally under 
excellent management in all respects, and real- 
ize the objects for which they were severally 
designed. 

Concerning the State Prison, the dilapidated 
condition of the building, as well as its un- 
healthfulness, and its total insufficiency for 
want of room, calls for the attention of the 
Legislature. There are now 155 male con- 
victs in the prison, with cell accommodations 
for 119. ; 

The financial condition of the Penitentiary 
is quite satisfactory. The earnings of the con- 
victs within the past few years, besides paying 
the current expenses, and the necessary repairs, 
have left an accumulated surplus amounting 
now to more than $40,000; most of which is 
invested in the securities of the State. 

With reference to the education of youth, 
the present school system of the State seems 
to have considerable defects in both theory and 
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practice. Many of the school laws are con- 
sidered uncertain, inconsistent, and needing 
revision. The law which requires the attend- 
ance of the youth in the schools is not prop- 
erly enforced, as a large number of children 
are losing the advantages of the common 
schools, and grow up in idleness, while ample 
provision is made by the State for their educa- 
tion. The present school district division, as 
kept up in most of the towns, employing 
teachers of inferior qualifications, is believed 
detrimental to the advance that might or ought 
to be made in the. educational system. 

As a means greatly conducive to improve the 
practice of the school system, and establish uni- 
formity in the methods of instruction through- 
out the State, it is suggested that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, once a year at 
least, in each county, hold a meeting where the 
teachers of the county could meet and compare 
their own methods of instruction, and receive 
such information as might be communicated 
from persons whose eminent qualifications 
would entitle them to act in the capacity of in- 
structors, 

The State Normal School has been steadily 
advancing in its usefulness and perfecting its 
teaching. It is now graduating many very 
competent instructors, whose superior attain- 
ments are already seen in their effects in the 
schools where they are employed. 

In the Agricultural College at Hanover, some 
important innovations have been lately intro- 
duced, which are likely to prove of great 
benefit to that institution and the farmers 
within the State. The trustees, in Septem- 
ber, 1876, placed the farm under the charge of 
a special superintendent eminently qualified 
for that position, he being “thoroughly ac-. 
quainted with the science of farming in all its 
dspartments, both practical and theoretical.” 
Within the eight months elapsed from Septem- 
ber, 1876, to June, 1877, his presence in the 
farm had wrought a marked improvement in 
its condition, to the entire satisfaction of the 
trustees. 

With regard to the purely theoretical in- 
struction given in the college, the trustees at 
their annual meeting held in April, 1877, have 
established for the future three distinct pro- 
fessorships, to which the entire instruction is 
to be confined, yet embracing all that may be 
of use to know in agriculture. 

The geological survey of New Hampshire 
was completed within the year. Its results 
are detailed and explained with maps and other 
local representations in a work of three 
volumes. The first two volumes having previ- 
ously been published, the third is now in the 
course of printing. 

A raised. map of New Hampshire has also 
been constructed under the supervision of 
Prof. Hitchcock, the State Geologist, exhibit- 
ing the configurations and extent of the State, 
together with the inequalities of its surface, in 
relief, proportionate to the height of their 
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several projections; the localities of its lakes 
and ponds, as well as the course of its rivers, 
creeks, passage-ways, and railroad lines; and 
designating the places and names of all its 
cities and towns. After 17 months’ uninter- 
rupted work, the map was completed by the 
end of May, 1877, and placed in permanent 
position at the State House, in the beginning 
of June. Its dimensions are, 14 feet 10 inches 
in length, and about 8 feet in width. It is 
highly commended for accuracy and finish of 
workmanship. A copy of one section of it, 
about one-fifth of the whole, representing the 
White Mountain region, which was finished 
first, was sent to the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. 

Complaints against the slow pace of legal pro- 
ceedings in the courts of the State, and in all 
cases, are general, and the law’s delays have 
long been a by-word, the people commonly 
asserting “that cases remain on the docket 
year after year awaiting trial ; that parties, ex- 
hausted by trouble, anxiety, and cost, abandon 
their suits and their rights in despair, and go 
out of court with diminished respect for free 
government; that many suffer serious wrongs 
and losses without resorting to the legal 
remedy, because they believe it is not likely to 
improve their condition; and that for these 
reasons the law is employed too much for re- 
venge, and too little for redress.” 

In 1859, the number of judges was reduced 
from 8 to 6, while the number of cases, both 
civil and. criminal, has since the late civil war 
largely inereased. An inquiry into the subject, 
and official statements made by the clerks of 
the courts, show that one year ago there were 
4,400 continued cases, and that on the dockets 
of the Circuit Court more than 6,000 cases 
have been entered since that time. 

The farming and manufacturing interests in 
the State continue in their normal condition, 
with a tendency to advance in their progress. 

Respecting the Oentennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia last year, the State of New Hamp- 
shire actively participated in it from the be- 
ginning, by liberally subscribing to the stock, 
and otherwise acting so asto encourage the 
enterprise, and promote its success. She was 
also creditably represented there in the several 
departments of her industries, and compared 
favorably with the other States of the Union. 

The Legislature of 1877 continued in session 
for about six weeks, and closed it on the 19th 
of July. 

A large number of laws were enacted, having 
a private and local, as well as a general and 
public, character. The titles and import of the 
following acts seem worthy of mention : 

“Increasing the number of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court;” which is hereafter to 
consist of one chief justice and six assistant 
justices, instead of five as heretofore. 

“ Appropriating $6,000 for the purpose of 
enabling the New Hampshire Asylum for the 
Insane to build a new boiler-house, and to 
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remove thereto its present boilers and en- 
gine.” 

“ Providing for the erection of a New State 
Prison with all the necessary offices, work- 
shops, and other appurtenances, at a cost not 
to exceed $200,000, and of sufficient capacity 
in all its parts and apartments to accommo- 
date and employ 200 convicts.” 

‘* Making an annual appropriation of $5,000 
for the support and maintenance of the State 
Normal School at Plymouth.” 

“To increase the revenues of the State of 
New Hampshire.” This act lays a specified, 
differently proportional tax, to be paid by the 
parties concerned, on every private act here- 
after passed by the Legislature, ‘‘ incorporat- 
ing, chartering, renewing, or extending the 
corporate powers of savings and other banks, 
railroad, insurance, water-power, gas-light, 
express, steamboat, or any other company, 
which has for its object a division of profits.” 
Religious, charitable, or educational institu- 
tions, agricultural societies, and other asso- 
ciations specified in the act, are declared ex- 
empt from its provisions. 

“To fix the time when the constitutional 
amendments, adopted in March last, shall take 
effect :” for the second amendment, relating 
to the trial of causes in which the value in 
controversy does not exceed $100, and the 
title to real estate is not concerned, without 
the intervention of a jury; the seventh, abol- 
ishing the religious test as a qualification for 


office; the tenth and eleventh, authorizing the 


General Court to provide that appeals from 
a justice of the peace may be tried without 
the intervention of a jury, and to increase the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace to $100; 
and the thirteenth, prohibiting money raised 
by taxation from being applied to the support 
of schools or institutions of any religious sect 
or denomination. The act appoints the Ist day 
of August, 1877, as the time in which they 
shall go into practical operation. 

For the several amendments “ relating to the 
change of time for holding the State elections 
from March to November, and providing that 
the elections shall be biennial, or only once in 
two years,” the act ordains that they “shall 
take effect on the 1st day of October, a. p. 1878, 
and the first election under the said amend- 
ments shall be held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November, a. p. 1878.” 

The act further ordains that ‘all the re- 
maining amendments of the said Constitution, 
which have been legally adopted, shall take 
effect on the first Wednesday of June, A. D. 
1879 ;” to which it subjoins the following ex- 
planation: ‘‘The true intent and meaning of 
this provision being that these constitutional 
amendments relating to elections, and the terms 
of office, shall take effect at such times as there 
shall be an annual election in March next, 
under the old Constitution, and that the offi- 
cers then elected shall hold their offices for 
one year as they do now; and that at the 
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election in November, a. p. 1878, all the offi- 
cers above enumerated shall be elected under 
the amended Constitution for two years, and 
shall take their places on the first Wednesday 
of June, 1879; and that upon the said day all 
the amendments to the Constitution shall take 
full effect.” 

The same act provides “for compiling the 
Statutes of the State.” For this purpose it 
empowers the Governor, with the advice of 
the Council, “to appoint and commission three 
persons learned in the law as soon as may be,” 
specifies the duties of the commissioners in 
detail, and enjoins them to have their work 
ready for publication “‘ before the next session 
of the Legislature in June, 1878, and make 
report to the said Legislature.” 

NEW JERSEY. The Legislature of this 
State met for its regular session at Trenton, on 
the 10th of January, 1877. The Senate was 
promptly organized. In the House of Assem- 
bly, composed of Republican and Democratic 
members in equal number, the organization 
was delayed till the following day. The roll 
having been called by the Olerk of the last 
Assembly, and all of the members found pres- 
ent, a resolution was adopted, ‘‘That a ma- 
jority of all the members should be necessary 
to elect the officers of the House.” Two com- 
petitors were then put in nomination for 
Speaker, Rudolph F. Rabe, of Hudson County, 
Democrat, and Alden ©. Scovell, of Camden 
County, Republican, and the ballot resulted in 
a tie, 80 votes having been cast for each. 
Three more ballots were taken, and ended also 
in atie. An organization was finally effected 
on the second day, which gave each party a 
share of the offices. 


STATE SEAL OF NEW JERSEY. 


Action was taken by the Legislature at this 
session for the election of a United States Sena- 
tor for the full term of six years, to commence 
with March 4, 1877. The election was effected 
by the two Houses voting in joint convention 
on the 24th, when, a motion for that purpose 
having been made and agreed to, the joint roll 
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was called with the result that 40 Republi- 
cans voted for George M. Robeson, and 41 
Democrats for John R. McPherson; upon 
which the President of the Convention de- 
clared Mr. McPherson elected. 

On the 13th of February, the two Houses 
met in joint convention for the purpose of 
electing a State Controller, the competitors 
put in nomination for that office being Robert 
F. Stockton, of Mercer County, Democrat, and 
Samuel Morrow, of Essex County, Republican. 
The vote having ended in a tie, and there being 
no hope to make a choice on that day, the con- 
vention adjourned to the 20th of the same 
month, when they met again, and effected the 
intended election, there having been 13 votes 
cast for Samuel Morrow, and 61 for Robert 
F. Stockton, who was, in consequence, de- 
clared elected. 

On the same day the joint convention pro- 
ceeded to elect a State Director of the United 
Railroads of New Jersey, and the vote resulted 
in the election of William Patterson, of Am- 
boy County, Democrat; he having received 40 
votes against 39 cast for his competitor, 
Charles A. Butts, Republican. : 

The Legislature closed its session by final 
adjournment on the 9th of March, having 
passed a large number of acts. From among 
these we mention the following: 

An act establishing a State Board of Health. 
Its provisions do not apply to cities, towns, or 
boroughs having a local board. 

An act supplementary to the General Gas 
Law. It requires more accurate tests, and a 
higher standard of gas. 

A supplement to the act to ascertain the 
rights of the State, and of riparian owners in 
lands lying under the waters of the Bay of 
New York, and elsewhere in the State. 

An act concerning Commissions to regu- 
late Municipal Affairs. It repeals “‘ such parts 
of all public, special, and local laws as provide 
for the appointment of Commissions or Com- 
missioners by the Senate and General Assem- 
bly of the Legislature, in joint meeting, to 
regulate municipal affairs in any city of the 
State;” and substitutes for each of such Com- 
missions a board consisting of three persons 
to be elected by the people at the charter 
election in any city, to hold office for two 
years, and exercise all the powers heretofore 
conferred upon the said Commissions or Com- 
missioners. 

A supplement to an act entitled “An Act 
regulating Proceedings in Oriminal Cases 
(Revisions approved March 27, 1874).” It 
was introduced in the Senate at the evening 
session of February 5th, was immediately passed 
under a suspension of the rules, and at the 
morning session, next day, it was passed by 
the House of Assembly in the same way. The 
Governor returned it without his approval, 
and accompanied it with a written message 
containing his objections, showing at length 
the evil effects which the bill would produce if 
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it became a law. Among other things, he 
characterized it as an “attempt to overturn 
alaw originally adopted in 1795, which has 
given to our criminal jurisprudence in capital 
cases a character unexcelled, securing to the 
accused all just and legal rights, and prevent- 
ing the guilty from using the delays and pro- 
cesses of the courts, merely as a means of 
escape.” After the reception of this message, 
the Senate reconsidered the bill on the 12th of 
February, and sustained the Governor’s veto. 

Among the more important laws enacted at 
this session, that which creates District Courts 
of one judge, in cities of 15,000 or more in- 
habitants, seems to deserve special notice. 
Two such courts were established some years 
ago in the city of Newark, where they have 
since been in practical and very beneficial op- 
eration. This act makes their establishment 
general in localities of a certain number of 
residents throughout the State. Its purpose 
and chief provisions may be summarily stated 
as follows: 

“The object of this act is to create higher 
courts than those of justices of the peace, yet 
not superseding them; higher in regard to 
legal ability, as well as respectability and 
power. The new courts are limited to cities 
having 15,000 population and over. In cities 
between 15,000 and 100,000 there shall be one 
such court, in cities above the latter number 
there shall be two. 

‘“‘ The jurisdiction is $200 in all civil actions, 
except in cases of replevin, slander, assault and 
battery, or false imprisonment, or in cases 
when the title to real estate may come in ques- 
tion. The court has exclusive jurisdiction in 
actions where the defendant resides in the 
city. As to territory, it is coextensive with 
the limits of the city, but its various processes 
shall run through the county, and the judge 
may issue subpcnas to any county in the 
State. 

“‘ This court is dignified and strengthened by 
being made a court of record, with a seal and 
clerk, but laymen as well as attorneys may 
practise before it. The jurisdiction of $200 is 
exclusive of the costs, which will remain about 
the same as in cases before justices of the 
peace. The fees are to be paid into the city 
treasury. The city provides the quarters for 
the court. Appeals may be taken to the Com- 
mon Pleas on questions of law. The salaries 
are in proportion to the population; in cities 
not exceeding 30,000 inhabitants, $2,000; in 
cities over 30,000 and not exceeding 100,000, 
$2,500; over 100,000 (which only applies to 
Newark and Jersey City), $3,000. The clerk’s 
salary is $700. These sums are to be paid from 
the city treasury. The judges hold office for 
five years. They cannot practise in courts of 
their own standard, or in the Common Pleas. 
They are judges both of law and fact, unless a 
jury is demanded. The court has no criminal 
jurisdiction. It is optional to commence suit 
before this court, except in the one instance 
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when the defendant resides within the city. 
Any who choose may go before a justice of the 
peace.” 

The power of nominating and appointing 
the judges who are to sit in the new courts is 
vested in the Governor, by the advice and with 
the consent of the Senate. 

In order to put the provisions of this law 
into actual working, and thus realize its pur- 
er without unnecessary delay, Governor 

edle issued a proclamation soon after the 
final adjournment of the Legislature, conven- 
ing the Senate for a special session at Trenton, 
on the 27th of March, that he might present to 
them for confirmation the names of those 
whom he thought fit to occupy the seats of the 
newly created courts. 

At the appointed time the Senate met and 
effected its organization; 19 Senators, or all 
of them except tw, being present. There- 
upon the Governor sent to the Senate the fol- 
lowing list of names for District Judges in the 
several localities: Newark, Finley A. Jobn- 
son, George F. Tuttle; Jersey City, B. F. Ran- 
dolph, John A. Blair; Hoboken, Frederick 
Ogden; Paterson, John Hopper; Elizabeth, 
Joseph Alward; New Brunswick, Charles J. 
Rutgers; Trenton, Robert 8. Woodruff, Jr.; 
Camden, Richard T. Miller. 

At the first sitting, and others held on the 
same and the following day, the Senate con- 
firmed all of the Governor’s nominations, ex- 
cept that of John A. Blair for one of the two 
- courts in Jersey City. Notwithstanding this 
rejection, the Governor sent in the name of 
Mr. Blair a second time, and it was again re- 
jected. He then sent for the same place the 
name of Isaac Romaine, which also was re- 
jected—nays, 11; yeas, 8; a strict party vote. 

t was reported that both Mr. Romaine and 
Mr. Blair were defeated because they are Re- 
publicans; the Democrats, who are in a 
majority of one in the Senate, being resolved 
that the two District Judges in Jersey City, as 
those elsewhere, should all be of their party. 
On being apprised that Mr. Romaine also had 
been rejected, Governor Bedle sent no further 
nominations, but put an abrupt end to the extra 
session, by sending to the Senate a written 
message, dated March 30, 1877, in which, after 
stating that a committee of three Senators 
had called at the Executive Chamber on 
the 28th of that month, and notified him 
“that they were authorized to inform him 
that a caucus of the dominant party of the 
Senate had adopted a resolution, not to con- 
firm any Republicans for District Judges, if 
nominated,” he sets forth the reasons why he 
thought it proper and just that one of the two 
District Judges in Jersey City should be a Re- 
publican, as one of them in Newark is of that 
party, and concludes as follows: 


The action of the caucus, of which I was formally 
notified, and the refusal to confirm, as stated, have 
precipitated upon me the question whether the Ex~- 
ecutive of the State shall acquiesce in the previous 
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determination of Senators to control his official duty 
in order that a range of ten (10) courts, intended by 
the Legislature to correct evils in cities under the 


present elective system of justices of the courts for 
the trial of small causes, shall be established with 
an unbroken party aspect, except in Newark, as 
stated. To my mind there is but one answer, and 
although regretting the fact of difference, I cannot 
but conclude, very respectfully, that in view of the 
policy adopted by the caucus, and the consequent 
action thereon, there is no further reason for the de- 
tention of the Senate. 
Respectfully, J. D. BEDLE. 

The reading of this message produced a storm 
of indignation on the part of the Democratic 
Senators, and the document was not allowed 
to be spread upon the journal of the Senate. 
A motion made to that effect was lost. On 
a motion to adjourn, the vote stood, yeas 11, 
nays 8; and the special session was closed. 

The financial condition of the State appears 
to be remarkably prosperous. Her assets for 
eh ad owned, real and personal, of various 

inds, including stocks, United States bonds, 
United Companies bonds, real estate, uncol- 
lected taxes, and money in bank, ainount to 
$10,381,315.05. She hasno civil debt, prop- 
erly so called. The whole of her liabilities is 
reckoned at $2,796,376.08, made up by the fol- 
lowing items: War debt, $2,296,800; tem- 
porary loans, $150,000; and unpaid appropria- 
tions, $330,076.08. 

The receipts into the State Treasury from all 
sources during the fiscal year ending October 
81, 1877, were $3,430,974.19. Of this sum, 
$1,225,462.48 was school tax, and $901,806.24 
State tax. The public expenditures for the 
same year amounted to $2,816,649.88; leaving 
a balance in bank to the credit of all the State 
funds, except the sinking fund, of $214,954.31. 

The estimated receipts for the year ending 
October 31, 1878, are set down at $1,812,550.- 
23; the expenditures at $1,540,000. 

The whole amount of the taxable pre erty in 
the State, as shown by the ratables, has de- 
creased $30,583,010.70 since the last assess- 
ment. 

The total assets of the sinking fund on Octo- 
ber 31, 1877, consisting almost entirely of loans 
on mortgages, real estate at cost and expense, 
and cash in bank, amounted to $1,871,911.09. 
This fund is set apart for the payment of the 
war debt, the bonds of which mature in install- 
ments of $100,000 each year up to 1892, and 
thereafter in unequal sums op to 1902, when 
the last bonds become payable. The debt at 
the present time exceeds the amount of cash 
ready to pay it, by about $840,000, which 
might properly be called the State debt on that 
account. : 

The sums expended for public instruction 
during the year were $1,225,462.48 from taxes 
levied exclusively for that purpose, and $100,- 
000 appropriations from the State fund, mak- 
ing a total of $1,325,462.48. 

he normal school, as also the model and 
Farnum schools, is in most successful opera- 
tion, and under excellent management. 
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In the State Agricultural College every 
opportunity is afforded to students for a 
thorough scientific and practical education, for 
which the trustees conduct an experimental 
farm. The State is entitled to the free educa- 
tion of 40 students at this college, they being 
apportioned among the counties according to 
legislative representation. The college has a 
fund of $116,000, the proceeds from the sale of 
Federal scrip for public lands. 

In the Asylum for the Insane at Morristown, 
on October 31, 1877, there were 445 patients. 
For their support, and the salaries of the em- 
ployés in the institution, the State expended 
during the year $26,441.67. To complete the 
building of this asylum, and for its furniture, 
the Legislature, by act of March 7, 1877, appro- 
priated the sum of $150,000, under certain con- 
ditions, depending on the Governor’s judgment. 
The money has been paid and applied as in- 
tended, and the building will be completed 
early in the year 1878. 


xX 


STATE CAPITOL, TRENTON. 


In the Lunatic Asylum at Trenton the num- 
ber of patients on October 31, 1877, was 510. 
This institution maintains its established repu- 
tation “for thoroughness in its appointments, 
and efficiency of treatment.” For salaries and 
county patients in this asylum the State Treas- 
ury has paid during the year $37,807.15, in- 
cluding $11,821.21 expended for insane con- 
victs treated there, at the rate of $7 per week, 
clothing included. 

Each of these asylums is supported by the 
revenue from private patients, payments by the 
counties for public patients, and a further sum 
from the State Treasury of $1 per. week for 
every county patient. 

The feeble-minded of the State, as well as 
her deaf mutes and blind, are kept in institu- 
tions of other States for education. The re- 
spective numbers of persons belonging to these 
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three classes, and now kept abroad at the 
charge of the State, are 32, 107, and 47. The 
sums paid by the State for their support dur- 
ing the year were—for the feeble-minded, $7,- 
968.60 ; for the deaf mutes, $30,368.39; for 
the blind, $12,489.58. 

The Home for Disabled Soldiers continues 
to be unexceptionably managed. The payments 
from the State Treasury for this institution, 
within the year, amounted to $44,743.27. The 
Soldiers’ Children’s Home is closed. 

A law was enacted by the Legislature, and 
approved March 9, 1877, entitled ‘An act 
for the establishment of orphan asylums.” It 
provides that ‘it shall be lawful for any five 
or more persons to form themselves into an 
orphan-asylum association for the purpose of 
receiving, supporting, and educating orphan 
children; ’’ declares any such association in- 
corporated in the locality where it intends to 
establish itself, and entitled to bear the name 
which it chooses to assume, upon filing in the 
office of the Secretary 
of State a certificate 
in writing of its organ- 
ization, previously re- 
corded in the office of 
the clerk of the county 
where such asylum 
shall be located; and 
vests it, under certain 
conditions, with pow- 
er ‘“‘to apply for and 
accept the guardian- 
ship:.of orphans, or 


mother; to bind out 
such children as shall 
have been under its 
care for more than one 
year; and to receive 
and retain such chil- 
dren as may be placed 
under its charge, sub- 
ject to such rules, by- 
laws, and regulations 
as may from time to 
time be passed by the managers of the said as- 
sociation.” Each of these associations “shall 
be governed by a board of managers of not 
less than five, nor more than fifteen, who shall 
be elected by the members of the association.” 

The Reform School for Boys, at the end of 
October, 1877, had 247 inmates, their average 
number during the year having been 236. The 
year’s expenditure of the State for this school 
was $31,500, $2,000 of which were for per- 
manent improvements. The works at which 
the boys are employed are farm labor, mak- 
ing bricks and tiles, manufacturing shirts, and 
laundry-work. 

In the Industrial School for Girls, their num- 
ber, on November 1, 1877, was 28: Several 
were indentured abroad during the year. The 
sum paid from the State Treasury for this 
school in the year was $7,000. Ninety-one 


children who have no’ 
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girls have been in the school since its opening. 
It is stated that five-sixths of their number are 
now living moral and useful lives. 

The number of convicts in the State Peniten- 
tiary on October 31, 1877, was 805, and their 
daily average for the year 816, which is an in- 
crease of 50 over that of the previous year, 
The earnings and income of the prison during 
the year amounted to $75,611.70, the expendi- 
tures to $123,148.49, showing a deficit of $47,- 
536.79, or $34,509.44 less than in the preced- 
ing year. The year’s earnings of the convicts 
exceeded the cost of maintenance by $12,- 
129.26; the account for maintenance includ- 
ing provisions, fuel, light, water, clothing, and 
all other matters of expense except the salaries 
of the officers and employés in the prison. 

The Independent Greenback party of New 
Jersey met in State Convention at Trenton on 
the 14th of August, about 50 delegates being 
present. 

The intended nomination was effected with- 
out ballot, Thomas Horsey having been, on 
motion, declared the nominee of the party for 
Governor. 

The following series of resolutions was adopt- 
ed by the convention: 


1. We demand the immediate repeal of the Re- 
sumption Act, which has greatly aggravated the 
evils caused by contracting the currency $12,500,000 
since the close of the war, and increasing to that 
amount the bonded debt of the nation 3.and we con- 
demn the refunding of 5-20 bonds in gold, which by 
law are payable in currency. 

2. That that part of the law of February 25, 1862, 
authorizing the issuing of the national eurrency 
known as greenbacks, which limited their power 
as a legal tender so as to eee duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt, was disgraceful to 
the Congress which authorized it, and stamped on 
every bill partial repudiation. 

8. That the act of May 9, 1872, reported to the 
House of Representatives February 9, 1872, from the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, by 
which silver was corruptly, and against the wishes 
and welfare of the people, demonetized as a legal 
tender, was an outrage upon the rights and interests 
of the nation.. We demand its unconditional repeal. 

4, We demand that the issue of all money, whether 
paper, silver, or gold, and regulating the value there- 
of, be made by the Government in pursuance of its 
prerogative of sovereignty, and that it shall not dele- 
gate this power, directly or indirectly, to national 

anks and corporations ; that bank-notes shall be re- 
tired from circulation, and the general Government 
have no connection with banks or banking, and that 
no paper-money shall be allowed in circulation ex- 
cept that issued by the United States, and sustained 
by its sovereignty and the entire wealth and credit 
of the nation. 

5. That the letter of the President accepting the 
nomination, which inconsiderately committed him 
to an immediate resumption of specie payments, was 
not the deliberate act of a statesman, but a yielding 
to the clamor of the money power that should not 
bind him to the pledge in the face of the fact that at 
the time there was less than $55,000,000 in gold as 
the basis for the redemption of the $383 000,000 
legal-tender notes, $356,000,000 national-bank notes, 
$48,000,000 of fractional currency, $600,000,000 due 
depositors in national banks, and $1,378,000,000 due 
depositors in savings banks, all or any one of which 
liabilities in the first hour of a general demand for 
8pecie arising from the action of the gold-gamblers 
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making a corner in gold, or the accident of a panic, 
would have resulted in national bankruptcy. 

6. That the act of March 18, 1869, entitled “ An 
act to strengthen the public credit of the United 
States,” by which the bonds of the Government pay- 
able in lawful money were declared to be payable in 
gold, was a fraud on the nation, imposed upon Con- 
gress by a combination of bondholders for selfish 
purposes. We demand the immediate repea) and 
the enforcement of the act of February 25, 1862, 
authorizing the issue of the 5-20 bonds and en- 
backs in the following terms: “ And such United 
States notes shall be received the same as coin at 
their par value in payment for any loans that may 
be hereafter sold or negotiated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 

7. We demand that the cause of the late disturb- 
ances shall be removed by the inauguration of a 
financial policy which will give money to productive 
industry, and full employment, at good wages, to 
labor, instead of an incréase of the arm ; and we 
condemn the present and past financial policy, which 
in 10 years has brought the most prosperous nation 
in the world to a condition bordering on revolution, 
embarrassed or ruined nearly all our business men, 
closed half our factories, rotaeed production one- 
half, and to-day pe the appalling spectacle of 
4,000,000 men idle and starving in the midst of proe 
fuse abundance, 

8. That in order to consume their produets labor 
must be paid good wages, and that the continued re- 
duction of wages consequent upon contraction has so 
reduced the power of labor to consume that work- 
shops are closed and millions are idle. 

9. That equality and uniformity in taxation is a 
fundamental principle of constitutional law; that 
any and every statute which directly or indirectly 
exempts one class from taxation while it imposes 
that taxation upon another class, is unjust, arbitrary, 
and should be resisted ; that the exemption of any 
bond or obligation from taxation by the town, coun- 
ty, city, State, or National Legislature which issues 
it, is a violation of that equality of rights Govern- 
ment is bound to secure; it is an infringement upon 
the laws of property which no exigency can secure 
and no law can justify. 

10. That manhood suffrage shall forever be held 
inviolate, und we condemn the unsuceessful attempt 
of i beeetey and Democratic politicians in New 
York State to enact a bill, already passed in several 
States, depriving of their votes the hundreds of thou- 
sands whom contraction and attempted resumption 
have reduced to abject bovis. and we warn the im- 
poverished working-men of New Jersey that it isa 
part of the conspiracy of the money power to first 
pauperize and then disfranchise labor. 

11. Deeming the Independent Greenback party as 
the true reform party, and believing that all true re- 
formers have a common object, namely, a correction 
of wrong, and the bettering of the condition of the 
people, and the relief from burdens existing, in order 
to combine movements in favor of neede reforms, 
we cordially invite the tax and Jabor reformers to 
unite with us, as we pledge ourselves to secure the 
election of our candidates, and in their conventions 
to ratify the same, and in the Senatorial and Assem- 
bly districts to coalesce in nominating men who will 
stand by our united measures of reform in currency, 
tax reform, and labor reform, 


From a special committee of three members, 
appointed to prepare an address to the people 
of the State, to be published after the close of 
the convention, the following was reported be- 
fore its adjournment: 

The Independent Greenback party of New Jersey 
appeals to the industry of the State to join in pro- 
testing against the absurd policy of contraction pur- 
sued by the National Administration, under the de- 
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ceptive plea of areturn to specie payments. Already 
the cost of this legislation in favor of money and 
against manhood has been to the industry of the 
country three times more than the whole national 
debt, while it has checked the industrial association 
of the people, stopped their progress toward indus- 
trial independence, filled the land with disheartened 
and impoverished tramps, and so demoralized those 
placed by the people’s suffrage in temporary control 
of the people’s well-being that they dare appeal to 
the bayonet to silence the popular discontent. An 
industrious people need no military to force them 
to their pursuits, while a bankrupt people means a 
bankrupt Government. By a persistent course of 
legislation the Republican party in power, aided b 
the Democratic party, has made banking and bond- 
holding so preéminently the most profitable busi- 
ness of the country that the producers, on whom the 
whole charge of interest comes, are disheartened and 
desperate at finding the results of their labors taken 
from them, and penury the only legacy they can hope 
to leave their children. This wasteful disregard of 
the people’s rights thus inaugurated by the Central 
Government has been imitated by the subordinate 
State and local administrations, so that a career of 
peculation, extravagance, and fraud has been carried 
on until the people, crushed under taxation and de- 
prived of income, are in danger of becoming reckless 
and violent. Hunger knows no law and order. To 
put an end to the wholesale robbery of the people, 
the Independent Greenback party invites all well- 
meaning persons to carefully consider these resolu- 
tions, which were adopted in convention, 


The colored men of the State, pursuant to a 
call issued in the month of July, held a con- 
vention at Princeton on the 22d of August, to 
publicly express their sentiments on matters 
which especially concern their political and so- 
cial condition. Several persons of good repute 
and influence among them addressed the as- 
sembly. 

Upon the call of the president, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions reported the following: 


That we renew our fidelity to the principles of the 
National Republican party, recognizing in them the 
source and medium of our liberty, enfranchisement, 
and equality of citizenship. 

That we indorse the movement recently inaugu- 
rated for the elevation of labor, and will give our aid 
and comfort in the support of all peaceable and law- 
ful measures that will emancipate the workingmen 
from the arbitrary tyranny of capital. 

That we indorse the civil service reform as ap- 
proved by the present Administration, which, if 
successfully prosecuted, will purify parties, and give 
strength and confidence to the Government. 

That the Sony policy of President Hayes is 
an abandonment of the Republican party by which 
he was elected to the Prosidetisy: and is and ought 
to be condemned, in that it has given and will con- 
tinue to give political power and the control of the 
Government to the very men who sought its de- 
struction. ; 

That we tender our support to the tried friends of 
liberty in our own State and elsewhere. 


These resolutions were taken up by sections 
for discussion. The first, third, and fifth reso- 
lutions were adopted; the second and fourth, 
tabled. 

A number of tax-payers in the State assem- 
bled in convention at Trenton on September 
8d, their object being ‘to consult on the course 
best to be taken to relieve the tax-payers of 
the State from the burden they have so long 
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and so patiently submitted to.” Claiming that 
“the tax-reform is not a political but a busi- 
ness one,” they intended to nominate their 
own candidate for Governor, should the con- 
vention, on deliberation, have thought fit to 
pursue that course. 

The attendance at this convention, which at 
first numbered less than twenty persons, on its 
reassembling after a recess filled the room. 
Upon the report of the Committee on Organi- 
zation, the temporary officers of the convention 
were made permanent. 

The following Declaration of Principles was 
reported from the Committee on Resolutions, 
and adopted by the convention: 


All true reform—no matter by what name called 
or known, or by whom advocated—has a common 
object in view, namely, reliet trom burdens unneces- 
sarily borne and the bettering of the condition of 
man. That the tax-payers of New Jersey are now 
suffering from burdens is evidenced in the fact that, 
while the pay of office-holders and all other expen- 
ditures from State, county, township, city, and 
school treasuries have increased from 200 to 800 per 
cent. within the past few years; while new offices 
have been created, and a large number of clerks and 
other employés have been pensioned upon public 
treasuries; while, ina word, taxes have been largely 
increased, the public service has been but little ben- 
efited; the resources from which to pay these in~ 
creased taxes have been greatly lessened by the de- 
crease of income received from labor, from the cul~ 
tivating of farms, from all kinds of mechanical pur- 
suits, from manufacturing, from merchandise, from 

rofessional avocations, from, indeed, all resources 

rom which or through which all tax-payers (save 
office-holders) usually derive the means with which 
to pay taxes, and, worse still, the disproportion be- 
tween the amount demanded and the ability to 
pay is growing greater. In view of these incontro- 
vertible facts, the tax-payers of New Jersey, irre- 
spective of party politics, and without any intention 
or desire to injure or to help either of the great po- 
litical parties (both having failed heretofore to give 
any relief, and both being so constituted, controlled, 
and led, that they cannot, or will not, give the 
needed relief), respectfully but most earnestly de- 
mand the following reforms: 

1. That in all public business the rule which a 
prudent man would adopt as his own should be 
adopted for the public business. 

2. That in making Sirertss ane from public 
treasuries, the interests of the entire community, or 
of the entire State, shall alone be considered, and 
not the interests of a few office-holders, office-seek- 
ers, or would-be contractors. 

8. That the rate of interestin New Jersey shall be 
reduced from 7 to 6 per cent. 

4. That the assessment for taxes shall be equi- 
table and just, and uniform in all parts of the State. 

5. That all superfluous offices shall be abolished, 
all superfluous pensioners be discharged, and the 
salaries and fees of all office-holders reduced to cor- 
respond with present values and present incomes 
from other pursuits. 

6. That all perquisites to office-holders be abol- 
ished, and that fixed salaries be substituted for fees, 
except in court cases, when the fees shall be reduced 
one-half. 

7. That the office of County School Superintendent 
be abolished; the salary of the State Superintendent 
recuoesty the pay for teachers’ institutes be discon- 
tinued. 

8. That disbursements from the State Treasury for 
State militia shall not hereafter exceed $10,000 per 
annum. 
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9. That no direct or State tax for State purposes 
be hereafter levied; but that the ordinary receipts 
from corporations, interest, and dividends on stocks 
and bonds held by the State, and other usual re- 
sources, amonpene last yeur to over $600,000, be 
made to cover all disbursements from the State 
Treasury. 

10. That all estimates to be made hereafter by the 
State Controller, or other State officer, be based 
upon the ordinary resources of the State, insteud of 
upon calculations in advance as to how much money 
can be gotten out of the pockets ofthe tax-payers. 


It was deemed inexpedient to nominate can- 
didates for office. 

The Temperance Association met in State 
Convention at Trenton on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, and put in nomination for Governor, Ro- 
dolphus Bingham, of Camden County. The 
platform unanimously adopted by this conven- 
tion is, in substance, as follows: The preamble 
sets forth the evils of intemperance “in both 
social, national, moral, political, and domestic 
affairs;’’ and the resolutions are to the effect 
“that the members of the Temperance Asso- 
ciation will no longer give their votes to can- 
didates for office who are not pledged to the 
entire and absolute prohibition of the liquor 
traffic; that nominations for State, county, and 
local officers are to be made in the interest of 
the temperance cause; that, while proceeding 
to take separate political action, they recom- 
mend the continuance of all the educational 
and moral means and movements; that the 
laboring classes of the community are to be 


_ealled on for their codperation in this move- 


ment; and that they adopt, in its entirety, the 
declaration of principles adopted by the State 
Tax-payers’ Convention, held at Trenton on the 
8d of September, instant, and will use their ut- 
most exertions to give them practical effect.” 
The Democrats held their State Convention 
at Trenton on the 19th of September. The 
number of delegates present was considered the 
largest ever assembled for any convention in 
the State. The names of candidates for Gov- 
ernor were proposed by counties, and ten were 
ut in nomination, as follows: W. M. Righter, 
ohn McGregor, George B. McClellan, B. F. 
Carter, Leon Abbott, John T. Bird, John P. 
Stockton, Wright Robbins, John Hopper, and 
M. Hardenburg. At the first ballot the high- 
est numbers were: for Mr. Abbott, 804; for 
Mr. McClellan, 171; for Mr. Stockton, 153; for 
Mr. Righter, 103. Morris County having then 
changed all of its votes in favor of Mr. McClel- 
lan, its example was followed by most of the 
other counties, with the result that at the sec- 
ond ballot above four-fifths of the whole num- 
ber of votes were cast for him—he having re- 
ceived 804; Mr. Abbott, 156; Mr. Stockton, 2; 
Mr. Carter, 21. The announcement of this re- 
sult was received with most enthusiastic and 
prolonged cheering, at the subsidence of which 
the president formally declared ‘that George 
B. McClellan was the nominee of the Dem- 
ocratic party.” The following platform was 
adopted by the convention: 
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1. The Democracy of the State of New Jersey, in 
convention assembled, reaffirm the principles con- 
tained in the National Democratic platform, adopted 
at St. Louis in 1876. We denounce the frauds and 
crimes by which our candidates for President and 
Vice-President are prevented from occupying the 
positions to which they were chosen by a decided 
majority of the popular and electoral vote, 

2. We pongrarulate the supporters of free govern- 
ment throughout the United States on the fact that 
even the man who was placed in the presidential 
chair by means of these frauds and crimes has found 
it necessary, in order to receive the respect and sup- 
port of any portion of the American people, to adopt 
the Democratic policy of local self-government in the 
Southern States, and to abandon all further devices 
to a A sectional jealousies. 

8. The Democratic party, embracing within its 
ranks all classes of our citizens. the most of whom 
are workingmen, believe that all legislation should 
have for its object the greatest good to the greatest 
number. We therefore oppose all special legislation 
for corporate or individual interests at the expense 
of the people. We recognize the needs and sym- 
pathize with the workingmen of the State in the 

revalent distress. We advise the enactment of such 

evislation as will enable us to collect statistical in- 
formation relating to the interests of labor and cap- 
ital, with a view to harmonize these interests and 
place our industries upon a more permanent and sci- 
entific basis. 

4. Honest toil and legitimate business are the true 
basis of a nation’s pores: official salaries ought 
never to be so high as to be sought after for mere 
paras gain; salaries, fees, and costs of lit- 
igation have, during the past years of Republican 
legislation, been so largely increased as to become 
absolutely ‘burdensome to the people; the times de- 
mand, and the necessities of the people require, a 
radical reduction of all such salaries, fees, and costs. 

5. The usury laws should be revised and reformed, 
and six per cent. should be restored as the uniform 
legal rate of interest in this State, without impairing 
the obligation of contracts. 


The Republicans assembled in State Conven- 
tion at Trenton on the 25th of September, a 
large number of delegates being in attendance. 
The following persons were severally put in 
nomination by different counties as candidates 
for Governor: William Newell, Frederick A. 
Potts, William Walter Phelps, and G. R. Colby. 
At the first ballot Mr. Newell received 860 
votes, Mr. Potts 142, Mr. Phelps 29, and Mr. 
Colby 81. Mr. Newell was declared the Re- 
publican nominee for Governor. The following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
convention: 

The Republicans of New Jersey, cherishing a just 
pride in their past record as a political party, and at 
the same time recognizing their obligation to deal 
with new issues as they arise, unite in the following 
declaration of principles : 

1. Resolved, That we reaffirm the National Repub- 
lican platform of 1876, especially its cardinal doc- 
trines: 

That the United States constitute a nation and 
not a league: 

That the Republican party is pledged to the com- 
plete protection of all citizens in the equal enjoyment 
of all their civil, political, and public rights: 

That the national faith is sacredly pledged to the 
maintenance of the national credit, and the speedy 
resumption of specie payments: 

That the invariable rule in appointments to the 
civil service should require honesty, fidelity, and 
capacity in the appointees; having due to 
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representing the policy of the party in power, but 
making the efiiciency of the public service the first 
object: 

hat the publie revenue should be largely raised 
by a tariff adjusted as far as possible so as to pro- 
mote the interests of American labor and the pros- 
perity of the whole country: 

That no further grants of public lands should be 
made to corporations and monopolies, but that the 
national domain shall be used for the equal benetit 
of all the people. Until these great principles are 
perfectly secured, the mission of the Republican par- 
ty will not be ended. For their accomplishment, 
we demand the full enforcement of all existing laws: 
if these are not sufficient, we demand additional leg- 
islation, and, if necessary, additional amendments 
to our Federal Constitution: and, finally, we atfirm 
it to be the bounden duty of the General Government 
to protect all citizens in all States in their civil and 
political rights. 

2. Resolved, That the President of the United 
States, holding his high office by a majority of the 
electoral votes cast at the last election, and by virtue 
of the decision of the most august tribunal ever cre- 
ated by Congress, is entitled to the support and re- 
spect in his office of every law-abiding citizen, and 
the puerile efforts of some portions of the Demo- 
cratic party to throw discredit upon a tribunal largely 
of their own creation are an exhibition of folly and 
bad faith which deserve the reprobation and con- 
tempt of all right-minded citizens. 

8. Resolved, That we cordially recognize the ear- 
nestness and sincerity with which President Hayes is 
laboring to promote the reconciliation of all sections 
of the country, and to secure an efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of the business of the Gov- 
ernment. We are united in desiring the accomplish- 
ment of these great objects, and we pledge our hearty 
support to every wise measure calculated to secure 
the lasting unity and prosperity of the whole coun- 
try, on the basis of impartial justice and equal rights 
for all citizens of all sections. 

4. Resolved, That we congratulate the country upon 
the progress made toward. the resumption of specie 
payment, and demand the adoption of all measures 
necessary to insure the restoration of a standard, uni- 
form throughout the world, at a date not later than 
that now fixed by law. 

5. Resolved, That the Democratic party of this 
State, by nominating as their candidate for Governor 
one who is in no sense identified with the agricul- 
tural, commercial, manufacturing or other interests 
of the State, nor familiar with its-people and their 
wants, and who has twice within the past two years 
been a candidate for office in an adjoining State, 
have disregarded the uniform practice of both politi- 
cal parties, have shown themselves to be willing to 
sacrifice the most important interests of New Jerse 
to the demands of a designing and ambitious politi- 
cal “ring,” and have insulted the just State pride of 
every citizen. 

6. Resolved, That the extravagance of Democratic 
administrations in this State for nine years past has 
become a glaring abuse, confessed by the late Dem- 
ocratic Convention, and demanding a prompt and 
complete reformation. The State House has become 
the centre and headquarters of partisan intrigue ; the 


public interests have been subordinated to schemes’ 


of personal ambition; the public money has been 
squandered in useless and expensive parades, excur- 
sions, and displays ; inordinate fees for officials have 
become the rule rather than the exception ; the cost 
of the administration of justice has become burden- 
some and oppressive; and the whole system of State 
administration is infested with old abuses, which 
nothing but a radical change of men and measures 
can correct. We demand a simplification and reduc- 
tion of official powers and perquisites, a reduction 
of fees, a revision of the tax-laws, and a general 
lightening of the burdens of the people; and the 
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Republican party pledges itselr and its candidate for 
Governor to labor incessantly for these ends. 

7. Resolved, That the reduction of the rate of in- 
terest to 6 per cent. is the obvious demand of sound 
aren policy and should be accomplished by explicit 

egislation at the earliest possible moment. 

8. Resolved, That we reattirm an approval of the 
principles asserted and established by the recent 
amendment to our State Constitution which prohib- 
its the use of public funds for any seetarian purpose, 
and we are unalterably opposed to the interference 
of religious sects in civil affairs and to any division 
or diversion of the public school funds for their 
benefit. 

9. Resolved, That we point with pride to the evi- 
dence which the history of the Republican party 
affords of its devotion to the interests of labor. It 
has secured to 4,000,000 oppressed people a proper 
reward for their toil, and through the agency of a 
reasonable tariff has sought to protect the American 
workman against the hurtful competition of the ill- 
paid labor of foreign lands; that the past record of 
the party is a guarantee that the future policy will 
be one of justice to workingmen as well as to other 
classes of the people, and which, by the adoption of 
wise financial measures and the encouragement of 
industrial interests, will, so far as it can be accom- 
plished by legislation, tend to open new avenues for 
the use of capital, and employment, and labor. 

10. Resolved, To the candidate named for the office 
of Governor by this Convention we pledge our ear- 
nest and undivided support. 


The result of the canvass was the election of 
the Democratic candidate for Governor by a 
majority of 12,743 over the Republican: The 
aggregate votes then polled in the State num- 
bered 190,134, of which George B. McClellan 
received 97,837, William Newell 85,094. The 
nominees of the Greenback and Temperance 
parties had 5,058 and 1,438 votes respectively. 
The number of scattering votes was 37, and! 
690 ballots were rejected by the Board of 
Canvassers. 

Of members’ returned to the State Legisla- 
ture, there were 12 Democrats, 9 Republicans, 
for the Senate; and 33 Democrats, 27 Repub- 
licans, for the House. 

The various material interests of the State, 
in regard to agriculture, manufactures, and the 
other branches of industry, though more or 
less affected by the long-continued. depression 
in commercial affairs, seem to be in a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

For the year 1876, the aggregate numbers of 
marriages, births, and deaths appear from offi- 
cial statement to have been as follows: 


Marriages (several counties made no returns)......... 5,471 
Births : males, 9,364; females, 8,755; sex not report- 

Wh, FBS OS Nios tivigutc cedomaduens s¢ictes dine fa2 18.851 
DORE ft besa kece na sseech Csbepaetnecae uses eeces ced 18,346 


In the city of Newark alone the births in 
1876 numbered 3,723, the deaths 3,722. 

The proportional number of persons who 
died within the same periods of human life, 
distributed into decades of years, is exhibited 
in the following summary: Deaths, total num- 
ber in the State, 13,346. Ages, under 5 years, : 
4,935; 5 and under 10, 1,112; 10 and under 
20, 908; 20 and under 30, 953; 30 and under 
40, 881; 40 and under 50, 827; 50 and under 
60, 806; 60 and under 70, 896; 70 and under 
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80, 838; 80 and under 90, 466; 90 and under 
100, 83; over 100, 6. 

The grants of lands under tide-water, exe- 
cuted by the Riparian Commissioners during 
the year up to December 1, 1877, amounted to 
to $48,257.86; and the principal sums of the 
leases of the same lands at a yearly rental of 
7 per cent., to $43,529; making together $86,- 
786.86. All of these grants and leases have 
been executed in favor of riparian owners at 
the respective localities. A diSposition to avail 
themselves of the State’s title seems to be in- 
creasing among them, as they have by law the 
primary right of purchase or lease. The whole 
amount of these grants made by both the Leg- 
islature and the Commissioners since April 
16, 1864, is $1,268,754.29; and of the leases, 
in principal sums, $817,839.77; making a to- 
tal of $2,086,594.06. 

Inaccordance with the joint resolution passed 
by the Legislature on March 380, 1876, the State 
Attorney-General filed a bill in the Supreme 
Court of the United States against the State of 
Delaware, to settle the question of the boun- 
dary line between the two States on the River 
Delaware. The case is in progress. 

The Geological Board has presented a final 
report on the clay district of Middlesex County, 
giving a full description of the rich deposits of 
clay and other materials, for pottery and like 
wares. It is estimated that New Jersey has 
within its borders three-fourths of all the pot- 
teries for making fine earthen-ware in the 


_ United States, and the largest establishment for 


manufacturing fire-bricks. 

_ By authority of an act passed by the Legis- 
lature on March 29, 1872, the New Jersey His- 
torical Society engaged in the work of compil- 
ing a history of New Jersey as a colony and 
asa State. With reference to the first part of 
this compilation, the Society, in the year 1877, 
has received from England 39 folio cases con- 
taining copies of the correspondence passed be- 
tween the home government and the province, 
from 1708 to 1776; also copies of the minutes 
of the council, both legislative and privy, and 
of various miscellaneous documents previous 
to 1776. Two of these cases have been left 
with the State Librarian for examination. 

The extensive and costly improvements un- 
dertaken by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railway Company, on its track be- 
tween Newark and Hoboken, namely, the tun- 
nel through Bergen Hill, the iron bridge on the 
Hackensack Marsh, and the ship-canal at Ho- 
boken, to facilitate and increase the shipping 
of coal, after an uninterrupted work of above 
three years, have been in 1877 almost entirely 


completed. The total length of. the tunnel’s 
- bore, not including approaches, is 4,280 feet, 


fully four-fifths of it being arched with brick, 
to avoid the possibility of accident from the 
falling of rock. There are in it seven shafts, 
and four of these measure the full width of 
the tunnel. The bridge across the Hackensack 
is 600 feet long, its length of draw 200 feet. 
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The three piers supporting it have foundations 
of masonry 35, 32, and 25 feet under water, 
respectively. The ship-canal at Hoboken is 
8,000 feet in length, 100 feet in width, and of 
sufficient capacity and depth to admit steam- 
ships directly from the river to extensive 
wharves and coal-chutes alongside. The facili- 
ties for shipping coal were sufficient heretofore 
for the delivery of 2,000 cars, or 10,000 tons, 
per day. The enlargement caused by the said 
canal, and the necessary works connected with 
it, will increase that capacity to nearly 18,000 
tons. The aggregate sums expended for these 
improvements by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railway Company are reckoned at 
about $3,000,000. 

An earthquake took place in New Jersey on 
the 10th of September, 1877, within two min- 
utes of nine o’clock in the forenoon. The shock 
was felt, with a little difference in the degree 
of its violence, in Burlington and a portion of 
Mercer, Ocean, and Monmouth Counties. 

On January 8, 1877, the centennial anniver- 
sary of the capture of Princeton by General 
Washington, was celebrated at Princeton by a 
mock fight, the Newark and Pennsylvania mi- 
litia taking part in it. 

The memorable railroad strike, so called, and 
the riots consequent thereon, which injuriously 
affected so many States in July, 1877, produced 
no serious disturbance or other evil effects in 
New Jersey. This was owing to the precau- 
tionary measures employed by Governor Bedle, 
who ordered the whole of the military force 
of the State to be put under arms, and timely 
distributed for actual service at probable or 
possible points of danger. 

The State military force was thus employed 
from July 22d to August 9th, when the last de- 
tachment was discharged. 

The whole amount paid for that service from 
the Treasury was about $55,000. 

The State militia, under the name of Nation- 
al Guard, has been reduced, in accordance with 
the act passed for that purpose on March 9, 
1877. As appears from the official inspection 
made of it in October, it now consists of 193 
officers and 2,865 enlisted men; the whole be- 
ing organized into 47 companies, and these 
assigned to seven regiments, composing two 
brigades and one division. The two cavalry 
companies heretofore existing have been dis- 
banded. The company of artillery remains. 
The minimum of each company is now fixed 
at 50 enlisted men, instead of 40, as it was 
before. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. The Gen- 
eral Convention of the New Church was held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, beginning June 8th. The 
president, in his annual report, called attention 
to the general diffusion of members of the 
Church throughout the country, there being 
comparatively few localities where a represent- 
ative of the Church could not be found. The 
operations of the American Swedenborg Pub- 
lication Society, and of thre American Tract and 
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Publication Society, were commended in the 
same document, and it was asserted that more 
work had been done during the past year in 
the dissemination of the doctrines of the New 
Church than ever before in the same time. Re- 
ports were heard from the various State asse- 
ciations, of which the following is a summary : 


Canada Association, 5 societies, 4 ministers. 

Illinois Association, 1 new minister, 1 new society 
organized in Chicago, meetings held at Peoria. 

Massachusetts Association, 21 societies, 14 of which 
reported 1,397 members, 21 ministers, 2 licentiates. 
The work of the New Church Union had involved an 
expenditure of $4,162.68. The rooms and library of 
the union in Boston were well maintained, and the 
publication of the Mew Jerusalem Magazine had been 
revived. 

Minnesota Association, 2 societies, 1 pastor, 78 
members in the whole State. 

Ohio Association, 12 societies, 7 ministers, and 3 
licentiates. There were also 3 societies in the State 
not connected with the association. Missionary work 
was vigorously carried on. The Urbana University 
had graduated its first class of students since its re- 
organization. 

aryland Association, 3 societies, 5 ministers. An 
agent of the association had visited Norfolk, and 
would visit other places in Virginia at an early day. 

Maine Association, 1 ordained minister. The ac- 
ceptance of the New Church doctrines by a clergy- 
man of another denomination was reported. — 

Missouri Association: The missionary of the as- 
sociation had visited 25 different places, and preached 
88 times. 

Pennsylvania Association, 7 societies, about 250 
members. Reports were also read from societies in 
San Francisco, Cal., and Detroit, Mich. 


The Committee on Foreign Correspondence 
presented a report of the progress of the Church 
in other countries, which showed that it had a 
permanent hold in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria, as well as in France, Italy, and the 
three Scandinavian countries. The trustees 
of the Rice legacy reported that the fund 
amounted to about $7,000; that the income 
from it had been $419.12, and the expenditures, 
chiefly in distributing Swedenborg’s works, had 
been about $273.90. The present amount of 
unexpended income of this fund was $937.15. 
The Rotch legacy fund amounted to $20,234.20. 
The income had been $1,057.46, and the ex- 
penditures, chiefly in revising and stereotyping 
the works “ The Divine Providence,” and “ The 
True Christian Religion,” had been $1,274. 
The trustees of the Theological School report- 
ed that the receipts of the institution had been 
$5638.25, and the expenditures $607.20. The 
amount of $32,844.94 was due from the former 
treasurer of the board, for the recovery of 
which legal proceedings would be instituted. 
Four students had attended the school. The 
convention ordered a subscription to be taken 
for the assistance of the seminary. The ques- 
tion of a new translation of the Bible had 
been referred by the previous convention to 
the Committee on Ecclesiastical Affairs. The 
committee presented two carefully prepared re- 
ports, which were read and ordered to be pub- 
lished under the title, ‘‘A Discussion of the 
Principles which should govern a New Trans- 
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lation of the Word of God for the Use of the 
New Church.” The annual conference of the 
New Church in England was held in Birming- 
ham. Twenty-three ministers were in attend- 
ance, who represented 64 societies, with an 
aggregate of 4,765 registered members. A new 
rite, analogous to that of confirmation, was pro- 
posed and discussed, and reports were received 
of the organization of the Church in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. 

NEW MEXICO. Governor Axtell, in his 
message submitted to the Legislature on Janu- 
ary 7, 1878, uses the following language: 


The general condition of the Territory is far more 
Pe and promising now than it has ever been 

efore. Railroads are rapidly approaching us from 
the north and the west; the telegraphic wire has 
been extended the entire length of the Territory, and 
connects us with Colorado, Texas, Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. Improved wagon-roads have given 
us cheaper freights and quicker communication with 
our neighbors. Postal service has been extended 
to every important town in the Territory, and daily 
mails increase the intelligence and stimulate the de- 
sire for knowledge among our people. With the ex- 
ception of Taos and a portion of Rio Arriba County, 
our crops have been abundant; and in all parts of 
the Territory the increase of our flocks and herds, 
both in quality and quantity, has been everything 
we could desire. Our mines have yielded fair re- 
turns for the labor expended, and our citizens are 
generally prosperous and contented. 

With the exception of some difficulties attendant 
upon the removal of the Hot Spring Indians to Ari- 
zona, which inflicted severe piyarios upon Grant 
County, we are at peace with all the tribes, and have 
suffered but very little at the hands of Indians 
during the past two years. We are constantly re- 
ceiving valuable additions to our population by im- 
ba gee 

The Territory is nearly free of debt, and our 
rate of taxation, about 1 per cent., is exceedingly low 
compared with other States and Territories. The 
New Mexican people are conservative; their age 
and traditions make them so. They are old-fash- 
ioned enough to desire to keep out of debt, and do 
not consider that change is necessarily improve- 
ment; yet when fully convinced that progress de- 
mands radical changes they will make them with 
alacrity. 


The counties are largely in debt, and have 
little public property to show for it. 
On the subject of education, he says: 


Parents who have the means can and ought to 
select their own schools and adopt their own methods 
of education; but itis the duty of your honorable 
body to provide schools for the poor. Former legis- 
lative assemblies have already ype niga set apart 
one-fourth of all the taxes for the support of public 
schools, You are to consider if this fund is properly 
expended and whether or not the laws in relation to 
it need any amendments. 

T respectfully A that you appoint a com- 
mittee to compile all the laws relating to this subject, 
and that you diligently consider whether any im- 
provements can be suggested to existing laws, or any 
new laws passed to render the system more efficient, 
Most, if not all, of our States and Territories have an 
officer known as Superintendent of Education, whose 
duty it is to visit all the counties and inspect person- 
ally the condition of the public schools. ould it 
not be wise for us to follow their example in this 
respect ? 

also recommend that you abolish the county 
boards of school commissioners and impose the duties 
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which they now oe upon the Souny commis- 
sioners. This will save some expense and probably 
secure the best men in each county. 


In the north the Utes roam at will over the 
country; in the south the Mescalero Apaches 
extend their depredations ihto the settlements 
of Texas, and even to the cities of Mexico. 
These tribes only remain at their agencies long 
enough to receive their annuity, goods, and 
rations. The Navajos have a reservation some 
80 by 90 miles in extent, yet they roam at will 
and pasture their flocks in all parts of the Ter- 
ritory. In some localities the army is also 
needed to restrain bad white men, and it is 
urged that Congress be memorialized to permit 
the regular army to aid the civil authorities of 
New Mexico in preserving the public peace. 
Prisoners are now confined in the county jails, 
which, as a rule, are filthy and insecure. Gov- 
ernor Axtell, therefore, recommends that meas- 
ures be taken for the erection of a Territorial 
prison. : 

In view of the danger of traveling unarmed 
in the Territory, the repeal of the statute 
against carrying arms is recommended. Thie 
repeal of the law allowing jurors 
to fix the penalty in criminal 
cases is also recommended. The 
total expense of the Territory 
for the past two years has been 
$12,653.72. The total amount 
paid into the Treasury from the 
16th of November, 1875, to the 
30th of November, 1877, is 


$33,395.052 was received for li- 
censes and fines, and $84,643.31 
for property taxes. The licenses 
are too high, enterprise is taxed 
and property escapes, and many 
men, by paying both license and 
property tax, pay double taxes. 
Of this total amount collected 
there has been paid back to the 
counties for jurors, witnesses, 
bailiffs, fees of district and at- 
torney - general, sheriff, clerks’ 
fees, and commissions of county 
assessors, the total sum of $41,- 
179.824. Add to this Territorial 
expenses elsewhere stated, and 
the balance of the amount col- 
lected has been paid for interest 
on bonds and to redeem outstanding war- 
rants. Two years ago the outstanding war- 
rants amounted to $29,394.70. Coupons un- 
paid $9,650, and $59,800 bonds. 

On the 30th day of November last the ac- 
count stood as follows: 


Bonds unpaid...........cceccsssssoee oe $45,500 00 
Warrants outstanding..........-+++sse0% 913 98 
GDUDODE: 5c coins Noe aa seein shaeasese eens __ 895 00 
tA Sire cat ocs ome ninnde See son sary $47,808 98 
Cash in the Treasury........+e2+sseeeeee 1,210 76 
Potal debt. .ccccssovessvcscseduscave $46,098 22 


There is due from the counties to the Terri- 
tory from 1870 to 1877 the sum of $76,461.61}. 
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The great increase of population and wealth 
in the extreme northern and southern counties, 
within the last two years, makes a new ap- 
portionment absolutely necessary. The coun- 
ties of Dofia Afia, Grant, and Lincoln together 
elect one member of the Council, Taos alone 
elects two. Grant County should have a mem- 
ber of tle House, and the three counties named 
another Senator. Their total voting popula- 
tion is about 2,000, while Bernalillo, with a vote 
of only 1,560, has two Senators and three Rep- 
resentatives, 

Some impoftant events in the recent history 
of the Territory may be noted. In 1875, the 
United States military telegraph was completed 
from Santa Fé to Mesilla, and in 1876 from 
Mesilla to Tucson, Arizona. In May, 1876, 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad was com- 
pleted to near the Territorial line at Trinidad, 
and in 1877 to Fort Garland. In December, 
1877, a tri-weekly passenger coach line was 
started between Santa Fé and Garland City; 
time 80 hours. The same year direct telegra- 

hic communication was extended to San 
iego, California, and El Paso, Mexico. There 
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are 86 post-offices in New Mexico. The fol- 
lowing are the newspapers of the Territory: 
New Mexican (daily and weekly), Santa Fé ; 
News and Press, Cimarron ; Gazette, Las Vegas; 
Advertiser, Las Vegas; Revista Catolica, Las 
Vegas; Revista Evangelica (monthly ), Las Ve- 
gas; Eco, Las Oruces; News, Mesilla : Inde- 
pendent, Mesilla; Herald, Silver City; Re- 
view, oye: Me Santa Fé Illustrated 
Monthly, Santa Fé. ; 
NEW YORK. The aggregate balance in 
the Treasury of all the funds, October 1, 1876, 
was $8,923,053.78. The aggregate receipts, 
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during the year ending September 30, 1877, 
amounted to $25,055,818.69, and the payments 
to $26,219,436.25, leaving in the Treasury, at 
the end of the fiscal year, a balance of $5,759,- 
434.22. The several funds from which these 
aggregate results are drawn are the Canal 
Fund, the Free School Fund, the Elmira Fe- 
male College Educational Fund, the General 
Debt Sinking Fund, the Bounty Debt Sinking 
Fund, the General Revenue Fund, the Long 
Island Railroad Company Sinking Fund, the 
Common School Fund, the Literary Fund, the 
United States Deposit Fund, the College Land 
Scrip Fund, the Cornell Endowment Fund, and 
the Military Record Fund. The receipts into 
the Treasury on account of the general revenue 
fund during the year were $5,603,432.85 ; and 
the payments, including $805,647.31 transferred 
to the bounty debt sinking fund, amounted to 
$5,935,808 ; deficiency of the revenue, Sep- 
tember 30, 1877, $332,375.16. The balances 
due from county treasurers September 30, 
1877, on account of taxes of 1876, amounted 
to $755,879.81, to which is to be added $770,- 
598.22, the amount paid on account of 1877 
appropriations, included in the tax levy of last 
year, payable into the State Treasury in April 
and May, 1878. Deducting from these sums 
the above deficiency of $332,375.16, and the 
balances of 1876 appropriations unpaid and in 
force September 30, 1877, amounting to $189,- 
637.66, the result is an actual surplus, Septem- 
ber 30, 1877, of $1,104,465.21. 

On the 30th of September, 1876, the total 
funded debt was $23,315,898.58, classified as 
follows: 


General fund........... asi Ure muse ate $3,092,238 

Contingent fund.............scseeceecs 5, 
anal Tae ew hos eaten anatoNeee 10,081,660 
Bounty LENA en RMS eRe es 10,137,000 
Total. .os presse daesces san cast $23,315,898 


On September 30, 1877, the funded debt was 
as follows: 


General fand. (2. 562. 008 is Gece sbesacse $926,694 

SATAN, tia ct wand ane tes 9,900,360 

BOGOR os ccs ecadacsse eh seebias as 180, 
POLE cc ancscccawadteeeee mente $10,957,054 


The actual reduction of the debt during the 
year by cancellation was $12,358,843. 

Deducting the unapplied balances of the sink- 
ing funds, the total State debt September 30, 
1877, amounted to $8,707,668. The balances 
in the sinking funds on that date, including 
money and securities, were as follows: 


RIDINERE TONG esos oe cc tt screg $849,047 31 
140) fay lt RO eee Ci 1,270,343 71 

BOY ec.tociioko..cee: 161,611 39 

Ra ios aurea a watie cecdy . $2,281,002 41 


Among the expenditures from the public 
Treasury during the year were $3,529,797 for 
educational purposes, of which $3,082,834 were 
the proceeds of a direct tax of 14 mill for com- 
mon schools. . The expenditures by the State 
for the support of asylums and hospitals for 
the deaf, blind, insane, and idiotic, were $369,- 


020, as follows: deaf and dumb, $131,745 ; 
blind, $88,335; insane, $112,940; idiotic, 
$36,000. These amounts do not include the 
large sums appropriated for building purposes 
to the institutions which have been in prog- 
ress during the year. 

The assessed valuation of real estate in 1877 
was $2,376,252,178; personal, $379,488,140 ; 
aggregate, $2,755,740,318. The total valua- 
tion in 1867 was $1,664,107,725, showing an 
increase in ten years of $1,091,632,593. The 
increase in valuation of 1877 over 1876 was 
$289,473,045. The State tax for the current 
fiscal year is 34 mills, which will yield $8,726,- 
511. The levy for schools is 1} mill; for gen- 
eral purposes 14} mill; for the new Capitol 
and other buildings } mill; for canals } mill; 
total 34 mills. The rate recommended for the 
ensuing fiscal year is as follows: for the gen- 
eral fund 1,5, mill; for schools 1 mill; for de- 
ficiency in canal debt sinking fund } mill; 
total 22 mills. This is the lowest annual rate 
of the last sixteen years, and shows the rapid 
progress which has recently been made toward 
a sound and healthy condition of the State 
finances, 
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The most important event in the finances 
of the State during the past year was the ma- 
turity of the bounty debt. This was created 
by several laws passed in 1865. Their object 
was to provide the means necessary for the 
payment of bounties to the volunteers, to re- 
pay towns and counties for bounties paid by 
them, and to prevent the exercise of the power 
to create debt by localities, which power had 
been granted by previous legislation. The 
amount of the debt to be created under these 
laws was limited to $30,000,000, and it reached 
its highest figure September 30, 1866, when it 
amounted to $27,644,000. A sinking fund was 
provided to pay the loan in twelve years. The 
debt was gradually reduced until September 
30, 1876, when it amounted to $10,137,000. 
The loan matured April 7, 1877. Free purchases 
were made in January and were continued un- 
til no more could be procured short of payment 
in full. The debt has been paid as fast as 


— 


said 
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presented, and on September 30, 1877, the 
amount outstanding was, with accrued inter- 
est added, $132,418, on which sum the interest 
has ceased, the whole amount paid by the 
tax-payers during the twelve years being $43,- 
2'70,387. 

The only State debt remaining is the canal 
debt, which on September 30, 1877, amounted 
to $8,630,016, less the balances in the sinking 
fund. Of this sum $880,000 became due De- 
cember Ist, and was paid from the canal debt 
sinking funds, leaving the total amount of the 
debt $7,750,016. 

The deliveries at tide-water by the Erie 
and Champlain Canals, from the opening of 
the season to November 22d, were, in flour 
and grain, equal to 43,712,500 bushels, against 
28,841,100 bushels for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1876, being an increase of 14,871,- 
400 bushels. The gross amount of receipts 
from all sources was $1,053,361. The ex- 
penditures for superintendence, collection, and 
ordinary repairs, amounted to $1,050,329, 
showing an excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures amounting only to $3,032, to be paid into 
the sinking fund, and leaving a large deficiency 
to be supplied by taxation. The gross tolls 
for the calendar year 1876 were $1,340,000, 
and for 1877 $880,000, showing a falling off of 
$460,000. This is a lower amount of receipts 
for tolls than has been known within the last 
forty-five years, A reduction of expenditures 
is regarded as an absolute necessity. Of all 


_ the canals in the State only the Erie earned 


during the past year more than expenses; 
while that yielded the small revenue of $88,- 
840 over expenses, nearly all the others failed 
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to produce a fourth of the sums expended to 
keep them in repairs. All the lateral canals 
south of the Erie, except the Cayuga and Se- 
neca, are practically abandoned. Those north 
ot the Erie, required by the Constitution to 
be kept, give very discouraging results. The 
Oswego shows receipts of $20,478, and ex- 
penditures $60,984; the Black River, receipts 
$15,711, and expenditures $54,381; the Cham- 
re receipts $63,162, and expenditures $214, - 


The condition of the common schools for 
the year ending September 30, 1877, is shown 
in the following: 


Total receipts, including balance on hand Sep- 
0, 1876 sty) : 


CEMDCR ON ISI: see cance eke ae $12,110,908 68 
Total expenditures.............ccecec. 00.00, 10,976,234 45 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages............. 7,915,688 51 
Amount paid for school-houses, repairs, furni- 

MALEO CLO erste saa rea een ee ch a 404 85 
Estimated value of school-houses and sites... 80 386,248 00 
Number of school-houses...............2.22. 11,833 
Number of school districts, exclusive of cities. 11,287 
Number of teachers employed for the legal 

Cerin Ol SOHO Ts. s seek daiececsees co cies 19,787 


Won of the year. oc. oseescacacsseacisconee. $0,161 
Number of children attending public schools. . 1,623,715 
Number of persons attending normal schools. 6, 
Number of children of school age in private 

DCDOON .o ioe ss weaccecinbcuestedcass accents 117,154 
Number of volumes in the school district libra- 

as SORT EACH Ot PE Ee ea Ee ere 765,546 
Number of persons in the State between the 

ages of five and twenty-one years.......... 3,586,284 


The recent change in the management of 
the State-prisons, by vesting their superin- 
tendence in one person, has been attended 
with encouraging results. The expenditures 
and earnings of each of the prisons for the year 
ending September 80, 1877, were as follows: 


Advances from the Received from Excess of 

FRIONS, ETC Treasury. Earnings. Expenditures, 

Se ecpachaabsce Geaseeeewernesceen $185,986 65 $84,024 25 $101,962 40 

ee ee les'eso sx | “ersia ts | pease ss 

PI OME De see ce bb secccssciveececetacses ci. ‘; poe 802,898 16 161,401 98 141,491 18 
llaneous expenditures not distribu’ including e r 

transportation of con GEC OPP EET ie Rordecacsscenbatweeebertes S006 BT b  ccenie ss cas 29,898 87 

OMBETEUEVCOE zi ak oes coud ones cee cb tccesabeductans 664066105 $682,429 02 $312,740 94 $369,688 08 


The excess of advances from the Treasury 
over receipts from earnings was $704,379 in 
1876, $545,550 in 1875, and $588,537 in 1874. 
The total number of convicts in the three pris- 
ons was: 3,567 in 1877, 8,509 in 1876, 3,481 
in 1875, and 3,060 in 1874. The State reform- 
atory, at Elmira, approaches completion and 
contains about 140 convicts. When completed 
it will afford accommodations for 500 inmates, 

The number of inmates in the several State 
asylums for the insane is as follows: Utica, 
578; Willard, 1,270; Poughkeepsie, 285; Mid- 
dletown, 115; total, 2,198. 

Probably no State Convention held in re- 
cent years has attracted wider attention and 
caused more universal comment than that of 
the Republican party, which assembled at 
Rochester on the 26th of September. Senator 
Roscoe Conkling was chosen permanent chair- 

Vou. xvu.—36 A 


man of the Convention, but declined to serve, 
and nominated Thomas ©. Platt, of Tioga 
County, who was chosen for the position. 

The resolutions as reported and adopted 
did not indorse the National Administration. 
Earnest efforts were made by the minority of 
the delegates to secure the adoption of a reso- 
lution for that purpose, and the following was 
offered by Mr. George William Curtis, as a 
substitute for the second clause of the plat- 
form: 


The lawful title of Rutherford B. Hayes to the 
Presidency is as clear and perfect as that of George 
Washington. We gladly recognize his eminent pa- 
triotism, proved in the field and in civil life. We 
heartily commend his efforts in the permanent paci- 
fication of the Southern section of the Union, and 
for the correction of the evils and abuse in the Civil 
Service as strictly conformed to his own pledges, and 
to the declarations of the Convention that nomi- 
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nated him, and as tending to the promotion of the 
ublic welfare. Recognizing that the work is but 
egun, we shall hail with satisfaction its prompt 
and vigorous prosecution, in which the President 
may confidently rely upon the cordial support of 
the country. 


The passage of this was advocated by Mr. 
Ourtis, but it was voted down by a vote of 295 
to 105. The Oonvention was led by Senator 
Roscoe Conkling, who attacked Mr. Curtis, 
and defended the platform as reported and 
adopted. 

The platform adopted was as follows: 


The Republicans of New York, true to the 
achievements of an unequaled history, and faithful 
to the demands of an uncompleted mission, make 
the following declarations : 

1. The office of government is to conserve order, 
peace, and safety, and to protect every citizen in the 
enjoyment of every right implied by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws. Unity and fraternal relations in 
all States and sections, and between all States and 
sections, are of the first and highest importance, and 


the Republican party of New York will heartily sup- 
port every measure, authorized by law, adapted to 
establishing and maintaining commercial and indus- 
tria] prosperity and tranquillity, justice, and obedi- 
ence to lawful authority. The Constitution ordains 
that ‘‘the United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.’? The only republican government known to 
the constitution of any American State is a govern- 
ment chosen by the people. The question whether 
a case has arisen requiring the President to employ 
military force to protect lawful State authority 
against domestic violence is, by the Constitution, 
committed to his decision and to his responsibility. 
bt irae h no issue with any decision of this kind 
which has been made by the National Executive in 
respect to the employment of troops, and expressing 
no opinion in regard to the methods and attendant 
proceedings employed in any instance, we cherish 
the hope that the action taken in relation to the 
Southern States will result in peace, tranquillity, and 
justice, and no act of the Republicans of aw fork, 
conducive to its good effects, shall be withheld. 

_ 2. We insist on purity, frugality, and efficiency 
in every branch of the public service, National and 
State. To that end we hold these requirements 
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practical and just: 1. No needless office or officer, 
or public agent, should exist. 2. Compensation for 
official service should be fair and just, but in no 
case excessive. 8, Fit men, and no others, should 
hold public trusts. 4, Every official, high or low, 
should be required at all times faithfully to perform 
his duty, and the whole of it. 5. No official or 
office-holder should be subject to political or parti- 
san assessments, or to interference in any way with 
his political rights or action, and plain laws should 
forbid and punish all attempts to make or enforce 
such assessments, or to control or to abridge, in any 
respect, the absolute freedom in political action 
which in this country belongs to all voters alike. 

In connection with the subject we recur with satis- 
faction to that portion of the letter of acceptance 
of Mr. Hayes, wherein he declares that the found- 
ers of our Government meant that the officer should 


be secure in his tenure as long as his personal char- 
acter remained untarnished, and the performance of 
his duty satisfactory. In furtherance of this view, 
we commend, as worthy of consideration, legisla- 
tion making officers secure in a limited fixed tenure, 
and subject to removal only as officers under State 
laws are removable in this State on charges to be 
regularly and opanly preferred and adjudged. 

8. We hold honest service or labor the best and 
highest exertion for American citizens; and those 
who labor for others, whether for the Government 
or for private employers, are as fully entitled as an 
citizen can be to absolute freedom in all political, 
civil, and religious affairs. They owe the full ser- 
vice they agree to render, and to their employers 
they owe nothing more. The Constitution of the 
United States and of the State of New York, and 
the laws, establish equal rights for all citizens and 
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all voters, and we deprecate, as unwarrantable and 
hurtful, all attempts by employers, whether repre- 
senting capital or political power, to encroach upon 
or coerce others in the enjoyment of any of the 
rights or the exercise of any of the duties of citi- 
zenship. 

4, In the State of New York the whole number of 
National office-holders, including clerks and subor- 
dinates of every degree, is 7,465. This is one Na- 
tional official or subordinate to 152 votes. Of State, 
county, and town officials, there are, in this State 
133,513. This is one State, county, or town officia 
to every 83 voters. When the potential functions 
of local officers are taken into account, their near- 
ness to the citizen and their power over his property, 
taxes and interest, their relative influence becomes 


and duty of faithfully pursuing the necessary stens 
to full resumption within the time now fixed by 

Ww. pee 

6. We oppose any further land grants or subsidies 
to corporations and monopolies, and hold that the 
public domain should be reserved for the free homes 
of industrious settlers. . 

7. That we regard with alarm and disapprove 
the demands coming from the promoters of various 
schemes, that profuse appropriations and grants 
shall be made, and the National credit used to carry 
on works of various kinds, local and sectional in 
character, and not of urgent National importance, 
New York, with one-tenth of the population, is the 
source of about one-quarter of all the National reve- 
nues, and we call upon the burdened tax-payers of 
this State to watch and defeat all attempts, however 
specious, to increase the public debt, or to obtain 

eir money for remote and questionable purposes, 
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even greater than the numbers indicate. The ex- 
clusion of public servants from political action would 
disfranchise a great body of our fellow-citizens. 
The laws make no such exclusion, and we deny, as 
an imputation upon the people of New York, that 
they are, or have been, dominated by the Nation’s 
subordinate officials, and we can conceive of no con- 
dition of affairs, short of the extinction of manhood 
aus peo, in which a postmaster or a clerk 
could subdue to his partisan will 152 other electors, 
or exert any other influence, beyond such as his 
character might give him. 

5. Public faith, honest industry, and the general 
prosperity demand a sound currency of coin and 
paper convertible into coin, and the already near 
approach of specie payments enforces the wisdom 
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which, if feasible, appeal to State action and private 
enterprise. Such attempts are the more indefensible 
when sustained by the votes of sectional minorities, 
adding to the burdens of the more heavily-taxed 
portions of our eountry, , 

8. We recognize ep ed the rights of property 
and the manliness and dignity of labor, deprecating 
any resort to violence in the name of either. We 
insist at all times upon the supremacy of the law, 
and the maintenance of public order. The advance- 
ment of American industry and enterprise depends 
upon the harmonious codperation of capital and 
labor; and the adjustment of their material relations 
whether left to the reason of the portion or effecte 
by legislation, should be governed by a considerate 
regard for the rights of the one and the just claims 
of the other. ; 

9. In the affairs of our great State, always vital to 
the people, and at this time of paramount impor- 
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tance, we declare the Republican party the only hope 
of thorough reform and frugal government, and ar- 
raign the Democratic party for false pretenses, for 
perpetuating existing abuses, and for slavish sub- 
servience to the most corrupt and dangerous influ- 
ences. In mie 4 be of this declaration we appeal to 
these facts: That Republican rule, by extinguishing 
the public indebtedness, insured the large reduc- 
tion which has been effected in State taxation; that 
the Constitutional Amendments, carried by the Re- 
publicans, enforced and secured a large decrease of 
expenditures; that the recent unparalleled delin- 
quencies, frauds, and robberies in State, city, and 
public judiciary trusts, have imposed high duties 
upon the prosecuting authorities of the State, and 
the most thorough and adequate laws have armed 
them with full powers. Yet the official report of the 
present Attorney-General, made in obedience to tlie 
call of the last Legislature, shows that his office, 
besides its regular costs, has expended nearly $40,- 
000 in extra fees on prosecutions in which not one 
offender has been punished, not one dollar recov- 
ered, and no return of any kind made to the State, a 
record which merits public rebuke, and demands 
that the trust shall be placed in more capable and 
successful hands ; that because the present Execu- 
tive found his will unable to place a conspicuous 
resident of another State in the high public trust of 
Superintendent of Public Works in defiance equally 
of the law which contemplates that all officers shall 
be chosen from among our own citizens, and of the 
Constitution which devolves the appointment upon 
the codrdinate branches, he assumed to dis- 
regard and still nullifies the great Constitutional 
reform in the canal management which the people 
adopted a year ago by an overwhelming vote; thatin 
the last Legislature the Republican majority passed 
two Constitutional Amendments, and other impor- 
tant measures of municipal retrenchment and reform, 
reducing salaries, abolishing sinecures, Bopetying 
the administration, and effecting an annual savin 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, every one o 
which measures of law was resisted by the Demo- 
cratic minority, and vetoed by the Democratic Exe- 
cutive at the behest of Tammany Hall, thus willfully 
continuing oppressive abuses of local administra- 
tion; that the Tammany government of New York 
has increased the debt of that city four-fold, until it 
exceeds the enormous sum of $130,000,000, and is 
three times as much for every citizen under its bur- 
den as the National Debt; and the same graspi 
ring plots, through the control of Legislatures an 
Governors, to extend over the State the baleful rule 
which imposes these glaring abominations on the 
metropolis, With these decisive truths attesting 
the high purpose and fidelity of the Republican par- 
ty, and proving the Democratic party unworthy of 
confidence, we meet the questions which address 
themselves to the people of this State. 

We favor an equitable apportionment—just to all 
parts of the State, and 5 he undue preponderance 
to none—and with the Executive belonging to one 
party, it is important to an impartial adjustment that 
the Legislature should be in the hands of the other. 

We pledge ourselves to renewed and unyielding 
efforts for the correction of municipal abuses and 
for economy and reform in every branch of adminis- 
tration; and 

We summon all good citizens to unite with us in 
achieving these high objects. 


On the second day of the Convention, the 
following nominations were made: for Secre- 
tary of State, John OC. Churchill, of Oswego; 
Controller, Francis Sylvester, of Columbia 
County; Treasurer, William F. Bostwick, of 
Ithaca; Attorney-General, Grenville Tre- 
maine, of Albany; State Engineer, Howard 
Soule, of Onondaga County. 
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The Democratic Convention assembled in 
Albany on October 3d, and nominated the 
following ticket: for Secretary of State, Allen 
C. Beach; Controller, Frederic P. Olcott; 
Treasurer, James Mackin; Attorney-General, 
Augustus Schoonmaker, Jr.; State Engineer 
and Surveyor, Horatio Seymonr, Jr. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


The people having, in the last Presidential con- 
test, elected by an overwhelming popular and a 
clear electoral majority the Democratic candidates 
for President and Vice-President, and the will of the 
nation, thus constitutionally declared, having been 
wickedly and boldly nullified by means of the gross- 
est usurpation and frauds of Returning Boards, pro- 
tected and adopted, if not instigated, by the party in 
possession of the Government, and rendered prac- 
ticable by a threatening array of military force: 

Resolved, That at this, the first Convention of the 
Democrats of this State held since the consummation 
of this great crime, it is not only just and fit, but it 
is the plain duty in the interest of constitutional 
government, and in the vindication and preservation 
of the sacred right of the majority to choose their 
rulers, to denounce with the warmest indignation 
this stupendous wrong, and we do hereby denounce, 
condemn, and hold it up to universal execration. 

Resolved, That this duty of setting a mark of in- 
famy upon this transaction, and preventing any quick 
forge ess or easy condonation of it from raising 
a tempting precedent for future outrages, rests es- 
pecially and peculiarly upon the Democratic party of 
this State, one of whose most illustrious leaders was 
the President actually chosen by the nation. 

Resolved, That the late House of Representatives 
deserve the thanks of all patriots and lovers of lib- 
erty for their just refusal, in the exercise of the most 
ancient and valuable privilege belonging to repre- 
sentatives of the people in all constitutional gov- 
ernments, to appropriate money for the support of 
soldiers to be used in the illegal and despotic op- 
pression of citizens in any portion of the Republic. 

Resolved, That the present National Administra- 
tion, by its withdrawal of the troops from the South, 
and its cessation from the mischievous, unconstitu- 
tional, and oppressive interference with the internal 
affairs of States, has, in that respect, reversed the 
vicious precedents of the Re sg rmca ye followed 
the course marked out by the Federal Constitution, 
and to which the Democrats stand pledged, and it is 
therefore entitled, in that particular, to the approval 
of all good citizens. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of New York 
reaffirm the following principles set forth in their 

latform adopted in 1874, now thrice indorsed by 
arge majorities of the voters of this State : Gold and 
silver the only legal tender ; no currency inconverti- 
ble with coin ; steady steps toward specie gs Gagan. 
no step backward ; the honest payment of the pub- 
lic debt in coin; a sacred preservation of the public 
faith; revenue reform, a tariff for revenue only; no 
Government partnership with protected monopolies ; 
home rule to limit and localize most jealously the 
few powers intrusted to public servants, municipal, 
State, and Federal ; no centralization ; equal and ex- 
act justice to all men; no partial legislation; no par- 
tial taxation ; official accountability enforced by bet- 
ter civil and criminal remedies; no private use of 
public funds by public officers; corporations char- 
tered by the State always supervisable by the State 
in the interest of the people ; the party in power re- 
sponsible for all legislation while in power; economy 
* La public expense, that labor may be lightly bur- 

ened. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the granting of 
subsidies by the Government to corporations or in- 
dividuals for the construction of railroads or other 
internal improvements, as unnecessary, beyond the 
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scope of Federal power, and inevitably producing 
corruption, 

Resolved, That we congratulate the whole people 
of this State that, notwithstanding the suffering to 
which the laboring classes have been for years sub- 
jected, in spite of their failure to obtain remunerative 
employment, and the bitter privations which have 
been imposed on them thereby, they have endured 
these calamities for the most part with patience, 
without disorder, or violation of the public peace; 
and we declare that it is through the beneficent 
operation of equal and just laws, favoring no one 
class at the expense of another, a stern refusal on 
the part of legislative bodies to doar to the schemes 
of grasping monopolies, and the decrease of pub- 
lic expenditures and taxation to the lowest prac- 
ticable point, that the laboring classes of the coun- 
try (with whom the Democratic fair has always 
strongly and intelligently sympathized) are mainly 
to find effectual and permanent relief. 
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Resolved, That we favor a uniform and equitable 
excise Jaw, having regard for and protective of the 
rights of all the people, accompanied by stringent 
provisions punishing its violation. 

_ ftesolved, That we demand more complete protec- 
tion for the savings of the industrial classes by the 
stricter supervision and control of savings banks, in- 
surance companies, and other institutions in which 
the people’s money may be invested, and the enact- 
ment of laws providing severe and certain punish- 
ment of all official neglect, extravagance, or fraud, 
pa eeen the people’s earnings may be endangered 
or lost. 

Stesolued, That the deliberate refusal of the Re- 
publican majority in the State Legislature durin 
two sessions, in open defiance of the plainest an 
most peremptory mandates of the Constitution, to 
apportion the representation of the people of the 
State in the Senate and Assembly in accordance 
with the census, is a reckless disregard of duty 
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hitherto without precedent in our history, and aims 
a blow at the very root and foundation of represent- 
ative government. That this act, the most revolu- 
tionary and lawless ever ventured upon even by that 
revolutionary and lawless party, renders it indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the right of repre- 
sentation that the legislative power should be wrest- 
ed from its hands at the coming election. That the 
hypocritical promise of apportionment appearing in 
the resolutions of the recent Rochester Convention 
is upon its face a mockery and insult to the Consti- 
tution, It boldly calls for a direct violation of the 
organic law, in demanding that the amount of popu- 
lation should be disregarded and a system of rot- 
ten boroughs maintained, to prevent ‘‘a preponder- 
ance’? of the inhabited over the uninhabited portions 
of the State. : 

The Democracy of New York, in Convention as- 
sembled, again pledge themselves, their nominees, 
and their representatives in the Senate and Assem- 
bly, to follow where an honest and fearless chief 
Magistrate has dared to lead in reforming the ad- 
Ministration of our great canals, so long despoiled 
in their construction, maintenance, repairs, and reve- 
hues ; to carry on with unwavering purpose and 
fidelity wise measures to increase the efficiency of 


all the departments of public works and service, and 
to persist in reducing our State tax. As proof of 
their devotion to this work they point to the fruits 
of the illustrious administrations of Governors Til- 
den and Robinson. The civil service of the State has 
been purified. Economy and prudence have been 
introduced in every department. Offenders against 
the law, defaulters in the public funds, embezzling 
county treasurers, profligate boards and trustees, 
swindling contractors, and those who have debauched 
legislation and political justice, have been relentless- 
ly prosecuted. 


A State Convention of Workingmen or Labor 
Reformers was held in Troy, October 9th, and 
adopted a platform, of which the following is 
a synopsis: 

1. We favor a currency of gold, silver, and United 
States Treasury notes, which shall be a full legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, and the re- 
tirement of national-bank bills. 

2. That labor has a perfect right to an equal share 
of the wealth which it creates. : ; 

8. That the invention of labor-saving machinery 
should have the effect of reducing the hours of labor. 
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4, We oppose the granting of public lands to rail- 
road corporations, and favor their distribution to 
actual settlers, with such Government aid as may be 
necessary to occupy and improve them, taking a lien 
upon the land as security for the same, to be paid in 
annual installments in a period of ten years. 

5. Assessments upon taxable property made on 
the cumulative principle, increasing the rates ac- 
cording to the amount of property actually owned, 
with just discrimination against unproductive prop= 
erty. 

Gratuitous administration of justice in all courts 
of law. 

7. The establishment of a bureau of labor statis- 
tics by the State as well as by the National Govern- 
ment, the officers of these bureaus to be taken from 
the ranks of labor. 

8. We favor the abolishment of the contract sys- 
tem in the prisons and reformatory institutions of 
the State as soon as practicable, the said institutions 
to be managed in the interests of the people, and the 
goods manufactured therein to be sold at no less 
than the market rates, 

9. We believe the public good demands, and the 
business interests, as well as the welfare of produc- 
ers and consumers, besrie: that railroad lines of 
communication should be under the control and 
management of the State through which they pass, 
and that the transportation of freight and passengers 
should be done for the cost, or as near as possible 
paying a reasonable interest to the stockholders, and 
providing for a sinking fund sufficient to keep the 
road and rolling-stock in good condition. 

10. We hold the right of suffrage to be sacred, and 
will oppose any candidate for the Legislature who 
does not pledge himself to vote against that portion 
of the proposed Constitutional Amendment which 
aims to establish a board of finance and restrict the 
right of s e in the various cities of the State. 

@ oppose an increase of the standing army. 

11. We favor a law for the protection of life and 
limb of employés in factories, or in the erection of 
buildings; the abolishment of tenement-house fac- 
tories, and a weekly settlement in current funds for 
wages or compensation. — 

12. Wes steadily labor for the abolishment of 
unnecessary offices and the reduction of exorbitant 
salaries. 

13. No centralization. 

14. We favor the prosecution of necessary public 
works, the wages paid to be settled by arbitration 
from time to time. 

15. Defaleations in office and bribery of electors, 
legislators, or officers, to be defined by statute as in- 


famous crimes ; every offender, either as principal or. 


accessory, to be punished by imprisonment at hard 
labor, debarred from holding office, voting, or wit- 
nessing in courts; excluded from Executive clem- 
ency, and posted as an infamous person by procla- 
mation in all the official papers in the State. 


The candidates of this party were John J. 
Junio for Secretary of State, George Blair for 
Controller, Samuel G. Rice for Treasurer, War- 
ren T, Worden for Attorney-General, and 
Walter Griswold for State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor. 

Nominations for State officers were also 
made by the Prohibition party and by the 
Greenback party, and an independent German, 
or “German American,” ticket was circulated 
bearing the names of three of the Republican 
and two-of the Democratic nominees. The 
views of the Greenback party were expressed 
as follows: 


1. We demand the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the Specie Resumption act of 1875, and call 
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for the action of all patriots to elect Congressmen on 
this issue. 

2. We believe that United States notes issued di- 
pices £24 the Government and convertible on demand 
into United States obligations, bearing an equitable 
rate of interest not exceeding 1 cent a day on each 
$100, and interchangeable with United States notes 
at par, will afford the best circulating medium ever 
devised, Such United States notes should be a full 
legal tender for all purposes except the payment of 
such obligations as are by existing contracts expressly 
made payable in coin; and we hold it to be the dut 
of the Government to provide such circulating medi- 
um, and insist, in the language of Jefferson, ‘ that 
bank paper must be suppressed and circulation re- 
stored to the nation to whom it belongs.” 

8. The permanent duty of the Government is to 
legislate for the full development of all legitimate 
business. 

4, We protest against the further issue of gold 
bonds for foreign market sales. 

5. We also protest against the sale of Government 
bonds to buy silver as a substitute for paper currency. 


The election resulted in the success of the 
Democratic ticket. The vote was as follows: 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Allen C. Beach (Democrat)................. 883,062 
John C, Churchill (Republican.............. 871,798 
John J. Junio (Labor Reformer)............ 20,282 
Henry Hagner (Prohibitionist)............. 7,230 
John McIntosh (Social Democrat).......... 1,799 
Francis E. Spinner (Greenback)............ 997 
NORGORIIE BUD ances sesaetis gecctnccastae 1,448 
OUR, son ss'cnpnen FET Pa ee pre 786,616 
Beach over Churchill: ....2.3..0-seseccossee 11,264 
CONTROLLER. 
Frederic P. Olcott (Democrat).............- 895,701 
Cc. V.R. Lud m (Republican)........ 859,590 
George Blair (Labor Reformer)............. 19,123 
Elias T. Talbot (Prohibitionist)....... seaces, F440 
Gebhardt Kuhne (Social Democrat)......... 1,271 
Thomas P. Edwards (Greenback)........... 973 
SOMEONE GUD n « vic's ses Soup poste eet wese nethe 2,199 
WB de <2 vase kcihnes oneeeoaakites 786,297 
Olcott over Ludington..............00...2. $6,111 
TREASURER. 
James Mackin (Democrat)................. 888,040 
William L. Bostwick (Republican).......... 870,383 
Samuel G. Rice (Labor Reformer)........... 18,480 
Joseph W. Grosvenor (Prohibitionist)....... 7,383 
R. H. Bartholomew (Social Democrat)........ 1,827 
William Doyle (Greenback)...........00..-- 920 
M. F. Kiernan (Labor Reformer)........... 47 
DOMAIN Crsteeccescubpeeecsnetestirn ss 2,396 
OR Pcs ce irin acd tedobtchiatess 785,908 
Mackin over Bostwick.............ceeeeees 18,565 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Augustus Schoonmaker, Jr. (Democrat).... 883,367 
Grenville Tremaine (Republican)........... 871,826 
Warren T. Worden (om . Ref. and Green.).. 19,538 
G. Havens Gleason ¢ hibitionist)......... 7,291 
Ernst Smith (Social Democrat)......... wees ©) 
BORIS OIG sco ace ctecrsckanindeeces sae 2,696 
RRL. oe Sharia Whe Veer wea te dase vs 966 
Schoonmaker over Tremaine..............- 11,541 
STATE ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR, 
Horatio Seymour, Jr. (Democrat) .......... 395,821 
Howard Soule (Republican)..............-- 860,157 
Walter Griswold (Labor Reform. and Green.) 18,722 
Henry D. Myers (Prohibitionist)............ 7,386 
C. F. Collenburg (Social Democrat). . 
Rushton Smith (Labor Reformer)... ... 
Scattering, ete. .0. oon sccseccn cence ecs 
TOCA. ow searmwnnwafe sAedess ohncntens 


Seymour over Soule.......-.ssesceseeveeses 


. vice, so that they may 
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The Legislature continued in session from 
early in January till the latter part of May. 
Among the laws passed was one providing that 
the Superintendent of State-prisons shall have 
the management and control of the prisons and 
the convicts therein, and of all matters relat- 
ing to the government, discipline, police, con- 
tracts, and fiscal concerns thereof. It further 
provided that the system of labor in the State- 
prisons shall be by contract or by the State, or 
partly by one system and partly by the other, 
the matter being left to the discretion of the 
Superintendent. By another act the Superin- 
tendent is authorized to 
appoint a State agent 
for discharged convicts, 
whose duty it shall be 
to visit from time to 
time the various penal 
institutions and refor- 
matories. of the State, 
and to confer with all 
convicts whose terms of 
imprisonment are soon - 
to expire, for the pur- 
pose of inducing them 
to proceed at once from 
their place of confine- 
ment to suitable homes 
and places where em- 
ployment will be se- 
cured for them. The 
agent is empowered to 
furnish discharged con- 
victs with transporta- 
tion, food, clothing, and 
necessary tools and ad- 


enterupen employment. 

The act to prohibit 
the selling of intoxicat- 
ing liquors to children 
provides that no minor 
under the age of 14 
years shall be admitted 
to or allowed to remain 
in any saloon or place 
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the sale of the lateral canals. Under its pro- 
visions the Chenango Canal extension is to be 
discontinued after May 1, 1878. The Chemung 
and the Genesee Valley Canals are to be aban- 
doned after September 80, 1878, while theé 
Crooked Lake Canal ceases to exist as a State 
water-way. 

Among important bills vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor were “‘an act to secure better public ad- 
ministration of the city of New York,” popu- 
larly known as the Woodin charter; an act 
reducing the departments and commissions in 
Brooklyn to a single head; an act relating to 


of entertainment where @% 
any intoxicating liquors Ga GR sees sein 
are sold, or at places of W010" «> pateemiut, * 
ainusement, concert-sa- ae 


loons, or dance-houses, 
unless accompanied by 
parent or guardian. 

A law was passed providing that boards of 
education in cities and villages shall designate 
the text-books to be used in the public schools 
under their charge. In the other school-dis- 
tricts of the State the text-books are to be des- 
ignated by a two-thirds vote of all the legal 
voters voting. When a text-book has been so 
adopted it cannot be changed or superseded 
within five years from its adoption, except by 
a three-fourths vote of the Board of Education 
or of the annual school-meeting. oh 

An important bill was passed providing for 
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education in the city of New York; and the 
bill conferring additional powers upon the in- 
surance department. The act for the govern- 
ment of New York City had consumed consid- 
erable time of the Legislature, and the subject 
had been much discussed by the general public. 
Governor Robinson vetoed it for the following 
reason : 


It would be a bulky addition to the existing mass 
of New York City statutes. It secks to regulate many 
‘details of administration, and some of its provisions 
are, on their face, unobjectionable and wholesome, 
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but the objectionable features more than counterbal- 
ance all these. It is one of a series of bills passed by 
the Legislature professedly in the interest of econo- 
my and reform, but which, after their introduction 
into the Legislature, were so changed as to make 
them mere cloaks of mischievous provisions, which 
would have led to greater evils than those which they 
profess to remedy. There is very little doubt that in 

ractice it would lead to increased rather than dimin- 
ished expenditures on the part of the city. There 
are, moreover, several provisions in it which are pal- 
pably unconstitutional, arid others which are incon- 
gruous and subversive of all sound principles of mu- 
nicipal government. Itis immensely long, and would 
constitute a large volume by itself. The poary. of 
other duties prevents the specification in detail of all 
the objectionable features of the bill. It would sim- 
ply add to the confusion now existing in the laws 
relating to the city, already so great that the judges 
of our highest court acknowledge their inability to 
construe them intelligently. at New York City 
needs above all things at present is to be let alone by 
the Legislature until that body is ready to enact a 
wise and complete charter to stand as a permanent 
form of local government, and to be coupled with a 
thorough revision of existing laws. The evils of these 
frequent changes in the law are greater than the sut- 
fering from any minor defects in existing laws. 


The most important subject which engaged 
the attention of the Legislature was that of 
amending the State Constitution. Six amend- 
ments were agreed to, and, if approved by the 
Legislature of 1878, will be submitted to a vote 
of the people at the fall election of that year. 
The most important is a new article (X VII.) 
relating to the organization and government of 
cities. It. provides that city elections shall be 
held separately from the State and national elec- 
tions, and in March or April; the. legislative 
power conferred on a city is to be vested in a 
board of aldermen, who are to have none of the 
powers vested in the board of finance. The 
board of aldermen are empowered to pass 
measures over the mayor’s veto, provided that 
such vote be taken at the next meeting of the 
board after the communication of the veto. 
The executive power of every city shall be vest- 
ed in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and departments as may be created by law. 
The mayor, with the consent of the board of 
finance, is to appoint the chief financial and law 
officers; and he is empowered to appoint the 
head or chief officers of the other executive de- 
partments. With the written approval of the 
Governor, he may remove any of these officers. 
He is also empowered to investigate their ac- 
counts and proceedings, and may examine the 
officers and their subordinates under oath. He 
shall also.have power to veto any legislative 
act of the board of aldermen. The mayor may 
be removed for cause by the Governor, who, 
in such case, shall appoint a mayor to act until 
the next succeeding election, when a mayor 
for the full term shall be elected. The Legis- 
lature shall provide for the filling of a vacancy 
in the office of mayor otherwise occurring, un- 
til the next ensuing city election, and also for 
the discharge of the duties of the mayor during 
his temporary absence or disability. Heads of 
departments shall have power to appoint and 
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remove their subordinates; but the Legislature 
may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
appointments and the conditions of such re- 
movals. 

Every city is to have a board of finance, to 
consist of not less than six nor more than fif- 
teen members, who shall possess the qualifica- 
tions required for electors of members of said 
board. The qualifications prescribed for elec- 
tors are as follows: 


Section 6. In cities having a population eT , 
to the State census next preceding the election, ° 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants, the board 
of finance shall be elected by the electors of the city 
(otherwise qualified under Article II. of the Constitu- 
tion), who shall, for two years next preceding the 
election, have paid an annual tax on property owned 
by them, and officially assessed for taxation in such 
city, of the assessed value of not less than five hun- 
dred dollars, or shall have actually paid during the 
same period a yearly rent, for premises in said city 
occupied by them for purposes of residence or lawful 
business, of not less than two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. In cities having a population, according to the 
State census next  prcooding. the election, of not more 
than one hundred thousand inhabitants, the board 
of finance shall be elected by the electors of the city 
(otherwise qualified under Article II. of the Consti- 
tution), who shall, for two years next preceding the 
election, have paid an annual tax on property owned 
by them, and officially assessed for taxation in such 
city, or who shall have actually paid during the same 
period a yearly rent, for premises in said io Asana 
pied by ens or purposes of residence or lawful bus- 
iness, of not Jess than one hundred dollars. In cities 
having a population, according to the State census 
next preeeding the election, of not more than twen- 
ty-five thousand inhabitants, the board shall consist 
of six members. In cities having a population of 
over twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and not more 
than fifty thousand, it shall consist of nine members. 
In cities ingest a population of over fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and not more than one hundred thous 
sand, it shall consist of twelve members ; and in cities 
having a population of over one hundred thousand 
inhabitants it shall consist of fifteen members. At 
the first election one-third of the board shall be 
elected for a term of one year, one-third thereof for 
a term of two years, and one-third thereof for a term 
of three years ; and thereafter the term of office shall 
be three years. The existence of any vacancy in the 
board shall not of itself suspend the exercise of its 
powers and duties, The Legislature shali, at its first 
session after the adoption of this article, and there- 
after from time to time, as may be necessary, provide 
uy general law for the Be opener iti in every city, of 
electors qualified to vote for the board of finance, and 
for filling vacancies in said board, and may change 
the number of members of which the said board shall 
consist in any city, provided that the number shall 
not, in any case, be less than six, and that one-third 
of the board shall be elected annually. 


The board is to make annual estimates of the 
sums to be raised by taxation, and to submit 
the estimates to the mayor, who shall within 
10 days return the same to the board with his 
approval or his objection in writing, specifying 
the items objected to; and the items thus ob- 
jected to, and no others, shall be reconsidered 
and finally determined by the board. The board 
shall, after the return of the estimates by the 
mayor, and the action of the board upon the 
items objected to, if any, or in the event of the 
failure of the mayor to return the same as 
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above required, proceed by resolutions to de- 
clare the estimates to be fina] and adopted, and 
the several sums of money therein estimated as 
necessary shall be appropriated for the depart- 
ments and officers therein mentioned, and for 
the objects and purposes therein mentioned. 

Section 8 provides that ‘‘no debt or liability 
shall be incurred by any department, board, or 
any other officer in any city, unless there shall 
be at the time an unexpended appropriation 
applicable thereto sufficient to satisty the same 
and all debts and liabilities previously incurred 
and payable out of such appropriation; and all 
contracts and engagements in con- 
travention thereof shall be void. 
Nor shall any debt or liability of the 
city be paid except out of money in 
the treasury appropriated to the 
purpose of paying such debt or lia- 
bility. No city government, or any 
department thereof, shall grant any 
extra compensation to any officer, 
servant, agent, contractor, or em- 
ployé. 

The Legislature shall have no 
power to pass any law for opening, 
maintaining, or improving streets, 
parks, docks, or other city improve- 
ments; but all authority for such 
purposes must be conferred by law 
on the city government. Nor shall 
the Legislature impose any charge 
on any city or civil division of the 
State containing a city, except by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members 
elected to each house. Any local 
improvement in or for a city, the 
cost of which is to be wholly paid 
by the city at large, must be author- 
ized by resolution, passed by the 
vote of two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers elected to the board of alder- 
men and board of finance respec- 
tively. 

Section 10 relates to the borrow- 
ing of money and the creation of 
debts, 

No change is to be made in the 
organization of any city except by 
an act of the Legislature, on applica- 
tion of the city, through a resolution 
by the boards of aldermen and 
finance, approved by the mayor. 

The other amendments empower the Legis- 
lature to provide for minority representation in 
city boards; provide that the duties of making 
contracts, procuring supplies, or creating, audit- 
ing, or allowing county charges, shall be per- 
formed exclusively by the county boards of 
finance; provide for an additional Justice of 
the Supreme Court; provide for the education 
of all persons between 5 and 21 years of age, 
for a period of at least 28 weeks in each year; 
prohibit the use of public money, property, or 
credit in the support of sectarian schools; pro- 
hibit the loan or use of public money for pri- 
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vate purposes, and restrict the indebtedness of 
counties, cities, towns, and villages. 

An important event of the year was the com- 
mencement of the operation, on September Ist, 
of the new code of civil procedure. In 1848, 
the old system of practice at law and e uity 
was abolished, and in its stead was enacted the 
code of civil procedure. In 1870 the Legisla- 
ture passed an act authorizing certain commis- 
sioners to ‘revise, simplify, arrange, and con- 
solidate all statutes of the State of New York, 
general and permanent in their nature,” and in 
performing this duty to bring “together all 
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statutes and parts of statutes, which, from sim- 
ilarity of subject, ought to be brought together, 
omitting redundant or obsolete enactments, and 
making such alterations as may be necessary to 
reconcile the contradictions, supply the omis- 
sions, and amend the imperfections of the orig- 
inal text.” 

The commissioners prepared and submitted 
a new and voluminous act, entitled ‘‘ The Code 
of Remedial Justice.” Part of it, including 
1,496 sections, was enacted by the Legislature 
of 1876, with a provision that it should not take 
effect until May 1, 1877. At its last session, 
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the Legislature changed this date to September 
1, 1877, since which time that part of the re- 
vised system has been in operation, under the 
name of “The Oode of Civil Procedure.”” The 
remainder of the proposed code, containing 
1,800 sections, was passed by the Legislature, 
and sent to the Governor with more than 250 
other bills to be acted upon during the 30 days 
following the adjournment. Through want of 
time to read the act, the Governor did not ap- 
prove it, and it failed to become a law. 

The Legislature, at the session of 1877, ap- 
propriated $500,000 for the new Capitol. It is 
now about 10 years since the construction of 
this building was begun. Up to December 15, 
1877, $8,276,615 had been expended on it, and 
there is not a department of it yet completed. 

During the year the returns of the census 
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taken in 1875 were completed, and the results 
published. The total population of the State, 
June 1, 1875, was 4,698,958—an increase upon 
the Federal census of 1870 of 816,199, or 7.21 
per cent., representing an average annual in- 
crease of 1.4 per cent. From computations 
based on the rate of increase in the population 
since 1790, itis estimated that the total popula- 
tion of the State will be 5,032,225 in 1880, 
5,848,450 in 1885, 5,641,642 in 1890, 5,905,989 
in 1895, and 6,136,000 in 1900, The population 
of 1875, according to nativity, race, and sex, is 
classified as follows: 


Total population. -...0...0.. cece ee eee eee 4,698,958 
UNBAN RS 20 th cise SHA 48S 504 Suis oy wets bow b's on 8,503, 

ROCHA TMM Soe fan coc cian en cas deesene 1,195,658 
WHI Re aeeeeteese ass ers cece eeeccee 4,642,837 
Golored | ceutves cgetka wciee eect sncccccees 56,12 
IAB, 2 no. 0 ae Ocalan ce aren < gaya pas ise a Fm 2,820,178 
FGMEINAias scar cnkste cant nabeccnc soccer es 2,878,780 


Of the total population, 3,202,060 were born 
within the State, leaving a population of 1,496,- 
898 bornin other States and countries ; 2,505,- 
710, or a little more than half the entire popu- 
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lation of the State, were born within the coun- 
ties where they were enumerated; 801,240 
were born in other States of the Union, and 
1,195,658 in foreign countries. Of the latter, 
the State has received 73,340 from Canada, 
119,090 from England, 367,351 from the Ger- 
man Empire, 517,337 from Ireland, 27,364 from 
Scotland, and 91,176 from other foreign coun- 
tries. 

Of the total population of the State, 1,267,- 
522 were males of the voting age—21 years 
and upward. Of these, 747,280 were native 
of the United States; 394,182 were naturalized 
citizens, and 126,060 were aliens. Subtracting 
the latter, it leaves 1,141,462 as the aggregate 
population of the State entitled to vote, unless 
disfranchised for crime. 

Of the entire population, there were 956,874 
males between the ages of 
18 and 45, or the usual 
period for military ser- 
vice. The number be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 
18 is about equally di- 
vided: 639,980 males, 
639,477 females, making 
an aggregate of 1,279,457 
persons in the State of 
school age. 

The number of blind 
returned was 2,256; deaf 
and dumb, 2,483; idiotic, 
2,392; insane, 8,091. The 
total mortality of the 
State, as returned for the 
year ending June 1, 1875, 
was 53,860, or about 1.15 
per cent. of the total pop- 
ulation. 

The population of the 
State is set down in 995,- 
502 families, occupying 
712,388 separate dwell- 
ing-places; making 6.60 persons to an inhab- 
ited dwelling, and 4.72 persons to a family. 
There were 598,013 frame dwellings in the 
State, which had a total value of $996,320,487 ; 
brick dwellings to the number of 98,298, and 
valued at $1,049,873,803; stone dwellings to 
the number of 19,718, which were valued at 
$417,800,721; and 12,659 log dwellings, valued 
at $1,038,673.. About one-quarter of the dwell- 
ings in New York City are frame structures. 

There were in the State on June 1, 1875, 6,320 
ecclesiastical organizations of all denomina- 
tions, occupying 6,248 edifices, which furnished 
sittings for 2,537,470 people, and having an en- 
rolled membership of: 1,146,537. The aggre- 
gate value of the church edifices and the lots 
which they occupied is returned at $101,105,- 
765, and the value of other real estate belong- 
ing to the various denominations at $16,491,- 
385, making an aggregate of ecclesiastical 
property of $117,597,150. The sums annually 
paid for salaries of clergymen are returned at 
$5,308,231, or an average to each organization 
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of $839.91. The three denominations having 
the largest membership are the Roman Catho- 
lic, 518,714; the Methodist Episcopal, 180,782, 
and the Presbyterian, 111,660. The three de- 
nominations having the largest amount of 
church property are the Protestant Episcopal, 
$24,601,370; the Roman Catholic, $22,668,080 ; 
and the Presbyterian, $19,114,170. 

The population of the 24 cities of the State 
is as follows: 


AIDADI ce disicis vissisisbas eooe ce cpteicencessies s 86,541 
AUDUIN: 25 cisiialeicias seeeeacis cseiite sacle cies 19,649 
Binh AMON oc axs cclseenacenvinc esse ssiswsiteete 15,518 
DPOOKIV ID. c).n's eases sineessiehiccenccas nese 482,493 
BUInlO oe sense asiraeioeele nes acne ica ee 184,557 
COOGR. Sct a Gene cowdbece kee coer sist 17,493 
NPR etic ncaen sith cout eit seicinciteiconete 20,436 
FUQGSON oy ose sae cs cecssis ossieen saa snas 8,784 
ASI PHLONR Ss aioe cgi ss cores sleiviatarpis as ere cislalersiaiy 20,445 
DOM sce coe eeece vebissiveisiisisieciese tones 12,553 
Long Talend Ciy iis cise dccvsesasscctesess 15,587 
WOW DUG. sais cedsoatcncaccesssaccgeascacsiees 17,322 
INGW- YORE. Sorsiscrar occa ciate saenelccoe stices 1,041,886 
OgdenebUree los ccc ss Gcscecc se siwoucotee 10,35 
OEWORO. acces reccctaasaacavesceesmcreste. 22,428 
TPOURNKOODSIO S63 cceseess ceed scaneesies sass 20,022 
BREE oc cuisine cs avalisscectieeaie'at se’ sins 81,722 
ROMO ic« ccvcs cwnmscnatrcetele ici seare recess 12,251 
Pruner ong of seeisiae sea sieleles distslalsicipieeinae’s'y bs 59 
FONG Se csioalcetveeee cont sie cleceleneeeense x 
dare eT ieee RISE Nae 48 
THOR... os osnn nosnescccscoececsscesseecs 82,496 
IW RECTUOWD 5 cintas sccecasancteicesieass caecicn 9,992 
SV OUKGIG oi cose cc veerens Ohecececcuteeeeresss 17,287 


Of the population of New York City, 595,843 
were born in the United States, and 446,043 in 
foreign countries, including 3,979 born in 
Canada, 26,923 in England, 165,011 in the Ger- 
man Empire, 199,084 in Ireland, 7,635 in Scot- 
land, and 43,411 in other foreign countries. 

A little more than one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of the State were proprietors of land. The 
number of farms was 241,839. Of these 90,- 
496 contained between 100 and 500 acres, 
and 71,118 contained between 50 and 100 acres. 
There were 39,973 farms of from 20 to 50 
acres, and 88,970 of less than 20 acres. The 
aggregate of land in farms was 25,659,266 
acres, of which 15,875,552 were returned as 
improved, and 9,783,714 unimproved. The five 
counties having the largest average of farm 
lands are: St. Lawrence, 712,717; Jefferson, 
556,616 ; Steuben, 503,014; Oneida, 501,099; 
and Erie, 458,348. The cash value of these 
farms, improved and unimproved, is returned 
at $1,221,472,277. The aggregate value of 
farm buildings other than dwellings was $148,- 
715,775 ; of stock on farms, $146,497,154. The 
chief agricultural productions (for the year 
1874) were as follows: 


Buckwheat, bush.....ccccssccccceccscecs 8,992,886 
TNA COD a ecccs ceccesscedocse 20,294,800 
Oats, Crepe err re rrr 
Rye, A Re ae ae be ao car Ome 
Spring wheat,“ ........cccscccccccscves 1,170,330 
inter wheat, ........ccccccesceececee 9,017,737 
Beans, WO iadsckesscaananesespeee 1,076, 
Pease, Wid Seneca pasemeseeeasssan 410,460 
Pota' Or SoS aea wes seuaaeesawan 639, 
Hops, WOGcctwccdecve seve bbbieedde 846, 

‘0 Mr eidus cia eds ce kbp TeAArRee 8,118,075 
Apples, DGSRGicu cusses coovesecsanees 28,118,230 
Cider, BOB cca vccceccevsdciedweved 1 
Grapes, Tb6.; cvaicscscevs ceveveonssb« 17,081,574 
Wine, PAIRS. aa scn sos ceseeeerepapas $11.4 
Maple sugar, Ibs. .......- cesses eeeeeees 9, 


Maple molasses, gals,......0-+sseesseeene 
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Honey, IDG; siaolbacldcdccraesseuege te 1,469,318 
Butter, Seale se setuiel ious es secre 111,087,486 
Cheese, Sh Ge vases seeuss docecuspess 98,725,172 
Wool, ‘clipped; \(18%4), .cscc0c0s cscs race 7,869,982 
ot hae aa ¢ fy (>) Ree ee rere rE 6,608 
Number of sheep shorn (1875).........4. 1,846,711 


No compilation of the returns of manufact- 
ures has been made. They were found to be 
so incomplete and inexact as to be worthless 
for statistical purposes, and their compilation 
was therefore abandoned. 

The aggregate amount of public debt, includ- 
ing State, county, and municipal, was $226,- 
818,308. 

The debt of New York City on August 1, 
1877, was as follows: 


Mundod Dots i4: sacceaeiaccncssestiwsecccismees $121,319,183 80 
Less Sinking Fund.............esesees 29,667,568 59 
Net Funded Debt..............5 cseosees $91,651,515 21 

Temporary Debt—Assessment Bonds ........ 22,144,400 00 

Temporary Debt—Revenue Bonds ........... 18,800,977 01 
POUR Cuchi ceaemeaies Lae assess oases $182,096,892 22 


Only a few years ago the value of real estate 
belonging to the corporation was appraised at 
nearly $250,000,000. There has been a great 
shrinkage in values, but at the same time large 
accessions have been made to city property, 
through expenditures for various public pur- 
poses, such as the docks, the Croton aqueduct 
and reservoirs, the Brooklyn bridge, etc. The 
actual value of City property may therefore be 
fairly estimated now at over $200,000,000, or 
more than double the amount of the net fun- 
ded debt. . 

By the decision of the Court of Appeals in 
September, all legal obstacles to rapid transit 
in New York City were removed, and the con- 
struction of two lines, from the lower to the 
upper part of the city, was promptly ie Baer 

N ICHOLAS, Grand-Duke, the second broth- 
er of the Emperor of Russia, was born August 
8, 1831. He received a thorough military ed- 
ucation like all his brothers, and at present 
combines in his person four of the highest mili- 
tary offices in Russia, being General of En- 
gineers, Inspector-General of the Cavalry, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the Imperial Guards, 
and of the military district of St. Petersburg. 
Unlike his brother Can he never strove 
to play a political part, but devoted himself 
assiduously to his military offices. Being so 
regarded among the brothers of the Emperor, 
it seemed but natural that he should be chosen 
to command the Russian armies in Europe. 
Even the St. Petersburg journal Ruski Mir, 
which is as strongly opposed to the Govern- 
ment as is possible in Russia, says that he is 
the beau idéal of a commander-in-chief. 

NICHOLAS L., Prince of Montenegro, was 
born September 25, 1841. After having studied 
in Cettigne and Trieste, Prince Danilo sent him 
to Paris in 1855, where he entered the Military 
Academy. In the spring of 1860 he returned 
to Cettigne, and after the assassination of Prince 
Danilo was proclaimed Prince of Montenegro. 
During his reign he made four journeys to 
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Western Europe and Russia, visiting Austria, 
Germany, Italy, and France, being always a 
welcome guest at the courts of these coun- 
tries. While in St. Petersburg he was treated 
almost like a member of the imperial family. 
He has received an excellent education, speak- 
ing Servian, French, Italian, German, and Rus- 
sian fluently. Under his government the coun- 
try has made decided progress. He has re- 
formed the civil administration, has raised the 
standard of education by establishing schools of 
different grades throughout the country, and 
has effectually reorganized his army. In the 
war of 1876, against Turkey, he was completely 
successful, while in 1877 he also succeeded in 
forcing the Turks to leave his country. In 
1860 he married a daughter of the Waywode 
Petar Vukotitch, by whom he has had one son, 
Danilo, born June 17, 1871, and six daughters. 

NORTH CAROLINA. The events of the 
year in North Carolina furnish little worthy of 
record. There has been a uniformly peace- 
ful and undisturbed condition of affairs, and as 
no elections were held, the State has been free 
from political excitement. Official terms and 
periods being for two years, and no session of 
the Legislature occurring in 1878, there areno 
official reports from which statistics of the vari- 
ous pie of the commonwealth may be de- 
rived. 

The session of the Legislature which began 
in November, 1876, continued until the 8d of 
March following. One of the most important 
measures adopted was an act to regulate elec- 
tions, which consolidated, revised, and amend- 
ed the existing provisions on the subject. It 
provides for a general election on the Tues- 
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day after the first Monday in November, 1880, 
and every four years thereafter. The Board 
of Justices of the Peace in each county is au- 
thorized to establish polling places, and appoint 
registrars of voters in each precinct. The regis- 
trars are required to keep their books open 
for 30 days prior to any election, for the pur- 
pose of revising the lists of qualified voters, but 
the Board of Justices of the Peace may direct 


an entirely new registration if they think 
proper, on giving 30 days’ notice thereof. No 
elector is allowed to register or vote, except in 
the township or precinct of which he is a dona 
Jide resident on the day of election. No cer- 
tificates of registration are to be given, but on 
the Saturday preceding any election the books 
are to be open for inspection, and opportunity 
given for challenges. The registrars and judges 
of election determine, after due examination, 
the right of the challenged person to vote. 


‘The judges of election are appointed by the 


Board of Justices of the Peace, and are four 
in number for each precinct, two of whom 
must be “ of a different political party, where 
possible, from the registrars.” The judges of 
election are required to keep poll-books in 
which the name of every man voting at an 
election is to be entered. Qualified voters 
under this act are male citizens of the United 
States, twenty-one years old and upward, who 
have resided in the State one year, and in the 
county 90 days, except idiots, lunatics, and 
persons guilty of felony or infamous crime 
committed after January 1, 1877, whose rights 
of citizenship have not been restored. Fraudu- 
lent registration or voting is made an in- 
famous crime, punishable by fine not exceed- 
ing $1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding two 
years, or both. An oath as to residence or 
other qualifications must be administered, 
when demanded by any elector. A person re- 
moving from one precinct to another must 
bring a certificate of the removal of his name 
from the list in the former before he can be 
registered in the latter. A person’s right to 
vote may be challenged on election day, when 
such person shall be required to make oath as 
to his qualifications. Even then the judges 
may refuse to take his vote if satisfied by 
other evidence that he is not a legal voter. 
Votes are to be counted by the registrars and 
judges of election, in the presence of as many 
electors as choose to attend, reading aloud 
the names oneach ballot. The judges of elec- 
tion must appoint one of their number to attend 
the Board of County Canvassers, and he must 
be furnished with the original statement of the 
result of the election in his own precinct. 
These members of the township or precinct 
boards constitute the County Board of Can- 
vassers, who are required to meet at the court- 
house on the second day after the election, and, 
after taking oath for the faithful performance 
of their duties, to make an abstract of the vote 
for the entire county. Three copies of such 
abstract are to be made, one to be delivered to 
the sheriff of the county, one filed in the office 
of the register of deeds, and the other for- 
warded to the Secretary of State. The origi- 
nal returns are to be delivered after the county 
canvass is completed, to the Clerk of the 
Superior Court, to be placed on file. The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes for 
any office is to be declared elected. The state- 
ment of the vote of each county for State 
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officers is to be forwarded to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The returns are to 
be opened and published in the presence of 
the two Houses. Appropriate penalties are 
provided for neglect of duty by officials con- 
cerned in receiving or making returns of votes, 
as also for bribery or improper influence in 
securing votes. The State Board of Canvass- 
ers consists of the Governor, Secretary of State, 
Attorney-General, and two members of the 
Senate, one of each political party, to be select- 
ed by the Governor. They must canvass the 
county returns publicly in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives on the third Monday after 
the election. Special provision is made for the 
election of Presidential electors and the return 
and canvass of the votes cast therefor. The 
county canvassers are required to ascertain the 
number of votes for each candidate “ by faith- 
ful addition,” and the result must be proclaimed 
by the Sheriff from the State-house door. The 
county returns must be canvassed by the State 
Board in the presence of such persons as may 
choose to attend in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, and the Secretary of State 
shall certify to the Governor the names of as 
many persons receiving the highest number of 
votes for electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent as the State may be entitled to in the 
Electoral College. Provision is also made for 
the meeting of the electors, and any elector 
chosen, “ with his own consent previously sig- 
nified,”’ is made liable to a forfeit of $500 if he 
fail to attend. The making, delivering, or 
transmitting of any false return, or making any 
erasure or alteration in the poll-books, are 
made an infamous crime, punishable by impris- 
onment for not less than one year, and a forfeit- 
ure of $500. It is further provided that the 
next general election shall be held on the first 
Thursday in August, 1878; but thereafter, un- 
til otherwise provided, the general elections 
shall be held on the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday in November. 

An act was passed establishing a Department 
of Agriculture, Immigration, and Statistics, and 
for the Encouragement of Sheep Husbandry. 
It is placed under the control of a board, con- 
sisting of the Governor, State Geologist, Master 
of the State Grange of the Patrons of Husband- 
ry, President of the State Agricultural Society, 
and the President of the Agricultural College, 
and two agriculturists, to be selected by the 
board, The board is also required to appoint 
a Commissioner of Agriculture, prescribe his 
duties, and regulate his pay. Further provisions 
are made regarding the collection and distribu- 
tion of statistics and information, and the en- 
couragement of agricultural interests. The 
geological survey is closely connected with the 
agricultural department, and the improvement 
of fertilizers, the propagation of fish, the regis- 
tration of mining statistics, and the encourage- 
ment of immigration, are placed under its 
charge. 

An act was passed to revise and consolidate 


the school laws. This made no very important 
changes in the law. The State Board of Edu- 
cation and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the county boards and county exami- 
ners, and the local school committees, still con- 
stitute the official organization. White and 
colored schools are separate, and funds for their 
support are separately apportioned. 

An act was also passed providing for uniform 
county governments. The counties are to be 
divided into convenient districts, to be known 
as townships, but without corporate powers. 
The treasurer, register of deeds, and surveyor, 
in each county, are to be elected biennially by 
the people; but the justices of the peace, three 
for each township, the official term of one ex- 

iring every two years, are to be chosen by the 

egislature of the State, and the justices of the 
peace elect the county commissioners. Among 
the other acts passed was one authorizing the 
county authorities to farm out convicts, and 
‘an act to prohibit the sale of liquors in cer- 
tain localities.” These localities were quite 
numerous, and, for the most part, in the vicin- 
ity of schools or churches. 

On the subject of adjusting the State debt, 
the following report was made and acted upon: 

The committee on the debt of the State, and to 
whom have been referred various propositions on the 
subject, have carefully considered the whole matter, 
and recommend that no action be taken at the pres- 
ent time. It is unnecessary for us to declare our 
faith in the integrity and honesty of the people of 
North Carolina. Our State has ever borne an hon- 
orable name for her fidelity to her engagements, and 
we are sure her character in this respect has not de- 
generated. 

It can be said of our people as a body that they are 
as true to their obligations as any in the world; and 
as a general thing the course of public events has 
manifested a jealous purpose to foster the sense of 
individual and of public honesty, and to strengthen 
the force of those great principles on which society 
is founded. It has been our uniform policy to pro- 
mote habits of probity and sincere regard for the 
si S ; and in the great and trying emergency through 
which we have been for years passing, the State has 
uniformly shown a disposition to adhere to her hon- 
orable traditions. 

In the opinion of the committee the State is not 
now in a position to offer her creditors such a settle- 
ment as they would likely accept. At the same time 
the committee are of opinion that it is very desirable 
to have the debt settled upon principles of equity and 

8 . 
rie tuacotins recommend that a commission be ap- 
pointed, to be composed of the Governor, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, and two members each from the 
Senate and House of Representatives, to consider the 
whole matter and report to the next meeting of the 
General Assembly, and we hope some plan of settle- 
ment will be reported acceptable to the bondholders 
and not too burdensome to be willingly sanctioned 
by the people of North Carolina. 

The next General Assembly does not meet 
until January, 1879. : 

The Board. of Education, having been au- 
thorized to establish a normal school for white 
males in connection with the State University, 

rovided for a brief summer term of six weeks 
vce the vacation of the college, and females 
as well as mules were invited to attend the 
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courses of instruction laid out. No charge was 
made for tuition or the use of dormitories in 
the university building. The expenses were 
paid in part from the Peabody Fund. 

The following are statistics of the North Car- 
olina peanut crop for four years: 


Bushels. 

TSiO—culocess toads osaeriaseeheemareee secre 125,000 

TS (DSc cseasc ac ree wesscecssine celica rece. 100,000 

NST4=NOU ccc nsd cae mises server sees eaeacstae 120,000 
ASTE—a soc bess ccrgticcesiooonesesctse cues cs 60, 
Total, four Years << oes <5 cacteccece 405, 

Average, four Years. 0.00665 eFe ccc sccece'es 101,250 


The following letter from Governor Vance, 
published shortly after the inauguration of 
President Hayes, sufficiently explains itself, 
and vindicates the attitude of a certain class of 
Southern Democrats toward the new adminis- 


tration: 
Rateten, March 27, 1877. 
Editors Chronicle and Constitutionalist. 

Dear Sirs: Your letter has been received, asking 
my views as to the position the Southern Democracy 
should occupy toward Mr. Hayes, and whether they 
should apply for or hold office under his administra- 
P isticde gad nage, suas aa hing 

riefly and simply, then: everything, except 
the nop forms of law, I regard Mr. Hayes pa 
usurper. By maintaini armed intervention, in 
States recently declared by the commission, under 
which he claims to be so sovereign, that no act of 
theirs could be impeached or even inquired into, 
though tainted by a fraud that would have voided any 
other human transaction in any court in Christendom, 
he is flagrantly ee the Constitution of his coun- 
try. Every day that United States troops are kept in 
and about the State-houses of South Carolina and 
Louisiana by Mr. Hayes’s order, he is guilty of cruci- 
fying the Constitution afresh, and peg it to open 
shame. And all men who hold office under him of 
olitical significance are holding his garments while 
berty is bayoneted to death. The plea of uniting 
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with evil-doers for the purpose of controlling them 
is as contemptible as it is stale. It lost its efficacy in 
the service of renegade native Southerners, who joined 
the Radicals in time to participate in the reconstruc- 
tion era of plunder. 

The duty of the Southern Democrats, as well as of 
the Northern Democrats, and of Democrats and 
friends of constitutional liberty everywhere, is to te 
open war against Mr. Hayes and all other men who 
disregard the plain provisions of that great charter of 
the rights of the States and of the people. Especially 
is it the duty of the Democracy to see that not another 
dollar is voted to the suEpore of the army until guar- 
antees are given that it s no longer be used to de- 
stroy the States, and shear them of their just powers. 

I see no objection to Democrats filling subordinate 
positions to which no significance is attached, except 
in so far as the sense of obligation to the appointing 
power may weaken the blows which an honest man 
should always be ready to strike the enemies of his 
country’s honor and welfare. Yours ecto 

Z. B. VANCE. 


In January, 1878, William Nathan Howell 
Smith was appointed Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State, to fill a vacancy until 
after the regular election in August of that 
year. He is a native of the State, having been 
born at Murfreesboro, September 24, 1812. He 
graduated at Yale College, and studied in the 
law school of that institution, and afterward 
practised with great success in his native State. 
He figured prominently in politics as a Whig, 
and held numerous State offices before the war. 
He was elected to Congress in 1859, and was 
the Southern candidate for Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, being defeated by 
only one vote. He remained in his seat until 
after the inauguration of President Lincoln, but 
was afterward a member of the Confederate, 
Congress. His political disabilities were re- 
moved in February, 1873. 
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General Joun J., died January 3d, at Roslyn, 
L. I., aged 73 years. He graduated at West 
Point in 1822, and in the same year was bre- 
vetted second -lieutenant of the First United 
States Infantry. He served with distinction 
during the early Indian and Mexican wars, was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier-general of 
volunteers for his efficient service in the late 
civil war, and at its close he was made brevet 
brigadier-general. 

Apams, Atvin, the founder of Adams Ex- 
press Company, died at Watertown, Mass., 
September Ist, aged 73. He was a native of 
Vermont, and began the express business in 
Boston, in 1840. 

ALBERGER, FRANKLIN A., born in Baltimore, 
Md., January 14, 1825; died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
August 24th. In early life he was a merchant 
in the latter city, and was alderman in 1854— 
*56 and 1859. He was Mayor of Buffalo in 
1860 and 1861, State Canal Commissioner from 
1862 to 1867, and member of Assembly from 
1871 to 1874. 


Ames, Ottver, died at Easton, Mass., March 
9th. He was born there in 1806; his father 
being the extensive manufacturer of shovels at 
that place. On the death of their father the 
two brothers Oakes and Oliver carried on the 
business with great energy and realized large 
profits from the large quantities of swords and 
shovels supplied to the Government during the 
civil war. They derived great wealth from the 
Union Pacific Railroad, in building which they 
took part. In 1870 the firm failed, their liabil- 
ities exceeding $8,000,000 while their assets 
amounted to about $15,000,000. They obtained 
an extension of time from their creditors and 
resumed business. On the death of his broth- 
er, in 1873, Oliver became head of the firm. 
For some years he was a director of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

Anverson, Lovutsr, Mrs. H. W. Jonnston, 
actress, died in Boston, Mass., October 24th. 

AntHon, Prof. Grorer O., born at Red 
Hook, on the Hudson, N. Y., March 19, 1820; 
died at Yonkers, N. Y., August 11th. He was 
the eldest son of the late Rev. Henry Anthon, 
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and nephew of Dr. Charles Anthon, of Colum- 
bia College, from which he graduated in 1839. 
He was admitted to the New York bar, but 
soon began teaching in New Orleans. He was 
connected for a short time with the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, and in 1854 he 
founded the Anthon Grammar School in that 
city, of which he became principal. 

ANTHONY, ALLARD, died at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., August 12th. He was a member of the 
Dutchess County bar, and was twice elected 
District Attorney, and once as County Judge. 

Antuony, Prof. Joun G., died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., October 16th. He was born 
in Providence, R. I., in 1804, and for 35 
years was engaged in business in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In 1863 the late Prof. Agassiz induced 
him to take charge of the conchological de- 

artment of the Agassiz Museum in Cambridge, 

ass., which position he held at the time of 
his death. He accompanied Prof. Agassiz on 
his scientific expedition to Brazil, and was a 
frequent contributor to scientific journals. 

Banger, Dr. Gzorexr, son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Badger, of New York City, died at Aspin- 
wall, June 16th. He was surgeon of the steam- 
ship Bienville, which was destroyed by fire 
on her passage from New York to Aspinwall, 
and he contributed greatly to the safety of the 
passengers by his firmness and courage. 

Bamzy, Grorer A., died at Deering, Me., 
December 26th, aged 57 years. He was pub- 
lisher of the Congressional Globe. 

Barrp, Marruew, a well-known citizen of 


‘Philadelphia, for many years connected with 


7h atin Locomotive Works, died May 
19th, 

Baxer, Rev. GARDNER, an eminent and aged 
minister, died at Thousand Island Park, N. Y., 
August 12th. 

Baton, Tuomas, died in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
April. He was born in Leesburg, Va., July 23, 
1821, was graduated at Columbia College, New 
York, and admitted to the Philadelphia bar, of 
which he was for several years a leading mem- 
ber, For twenty years he was occupied on his, 
work “Les Frangais en Amérique.” In Sep- 
tember, 1876, he read before the Social Science 
Association, at Saratoga, a paper in favor of a 
double standard in coinage, and, before a simi- 
lar organization in Philadelphia, read an essay 
on ‘Free Coinage and a Self-Adjusting Ratio.” 

Banes, Georce S., was born in Milan, Ohio, 
February 22, 1825, and died at Washington, D. 
O., November 16th. At the age of 9 years 
he entered the office of the Akron (Ohio) Bea- 
con, as a “printer’s devil,” and, after working 
for several years as a journey-man printer, in 
1850 he went to Chicago. After spending 
some time at farming he finally purchased a 
number of local papers and consolidated them 
in the Aurora (Ill.) Beacon. President Lincoln 
appointed him postmaster at Aurora in 1861; 
he was made Assistant Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service in 1864, and General 
Superintendent of the Railway Postal Service 
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in 1869. In 1875 he succeeded in establishing 
a fast mail train system between the East and 
the West, which was a great convenience to 
business men, but after several months’ trial it 
was finally abandoned. In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant United States Treasurer at 
Chicago, and after holding that position about 
a year he resigned and became connected with 
the American Express Company. 

Barger, Father, died at Bloomington, 
Ill., January 5th. He was born in Culpepper 
County, Va., in 1801, and went West in 1882, 
where he was noted for his early experience 
in Methodism. He was one of the oldest di- 
vines living since the death of Peter Cart- 
wright. 

Braon, ex-Judge Extras J., was born at 
Woodbury, Conn., and died at Glen Cove, N. 
Y., May 18th. He was a prominent Democrat 
and was twice Judge of Queens County. 

Bgaton, Mrs. Ruta, alias Fanny Waxtacer, 
died at Vernon County, Wis., June Ist, aged 
45 years. She was seven feet four inches in 
height, and weighed 585 pounds. 

BEEKMAN, JaMEs W., died in New York 
City, June 15th. He was born on November 
22, 1815, and graduated at Columbia College 
in 1835. He was chosen State Senator from 
that city in 1850 and served two terms. In 
1861 he went to Washington as a delegate of 
the Peace Convention. He was Vice-President 
of the New York Hospital, President of the 
Woman’s Hospital, and a director of the New 
York Dispensary. He was also a member of 
the Historical Society, of the Century Club, 
and President of the St. Nicholas Society, 

Benepict, Mrs. J. T., died in New York 
City, March 26th. She was for many years 
identified with the education of women in that 
city. She began teaching at Leroy, N. Y., in 
her fifteenth year. At the Albany Female 
Academy, where she graduated, she gained 
the gold medal in French and mathematics. 
From the Academy at East Bloomfield, N. J., 
where she spent several years, she was called 
to the school of Prof. J. T. Benedict in Bur- 
lington, Va., where she was married in 1849, 
In 1850 she and her husband opened a private 
school in New York City. 

Buiarr, Mrs., died near Silver Spring, Md., 
July 5th. She was the wife of the late Fran- 
cis P. Blair, Sr., and mother of the Hon. Mont- 
gomery Blair and the late Francis P. Blair, Jr. 

Brianonarp, J. W., died at Syracuse, N. Y., 
September 14th. He was a brigadier-general 
in command at New Orleans during the civit 
war. 

Bianonarp, Wyatt, a lawyer and politician 
of Baltimore, Md., died there August 29th, 
aged 48 years, ayes 

Brepsor, Dr, A.T., died at Alexandria, Va., 
December 8th, aged 69 years. He was a dis- 
tinguished minister, editor of the Southern Re- 
view, and was formerly a professor of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. : 

Buirz, Signor, the well-known ventriloquist 
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and prestidigitateur, died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 28th. He was born in the town of 
Deal, Kent, England, in 1810. When he was 
in his thirteenth year, he began his public ca- 
reer in Hamburg, and in 1834 came to the 
United States. 

BuopeeEtt, Foster, died in Atlanta, Ga., No- 
vember 12th. He was born in Augusta, Janu- 
ary 15, 1826. He was elected mayor in 1859, 
reélected in 1860, and was an unsuccessful can- 
didate in 1861. From 1856 to 1861 he was Or- 
dinary of Richmond, and during the war he was 
captain of the Blodgett Artillery from Augusta; 
but after the war he joined the Republican 
party, and was appointed postmaster in 1865, 
was removed in 1868, and reinstated in 1869. 
He was President of the Union Republican 
Club of Augusta in 1867; the same year was 
again appointed mayor, remaining in office un- 
til December, 1868. In 1867 he was elected a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention. In 
1870 he was chosen to the United States Sen- 
ate, but was not admitted. 

BoarpMAN, Rev. Dr. Gzorce S., one of the 
oldest pastors of the Presbyterian Church, 
died at Cazenovia, N. Y., February 7th, aged 
88 years. 

Brapy, Mrs. Rosa, was born in the county 
of Cavan, Ireland, in 1774, and died in New 
York City, May 4th, being 103 years old at the 
time of her death. 

Brooks, JosEpu, died at Little Rock, Ark., 
April 29th. In 1874 he was arrayed against 
Baxter in the exciting struggle for the govern- 
orship of Arkansas, a full account of which is 
given in the Annuat Oyoropzp1a for 1874, 
under the title ARKANSAS. 

Brooxs, Lewis, died at Rochester, N. Y., 
August 9th, aged 84 years. He settled in 
Rochester when he was 29 years old, and 
first engaged in the manufacture of woolen 
cloth, and later in the mercantile business, 
but retired from active business forty years 
ago, devoting his time chiefly to investing 
his money and looking after his real estate. 
He made various charitable bequests, among 
which was $10,000 to the Rochester City Hos- 
pital, a like sum to St. Mary’s Hospital, and 
$5,000 each to the Industrial School and the 
Female Charitable Society. He also bequeathed 
$120,000 to the University of Virginia, $31,000 
alone being expended on the work of collect- 
ing a cabinet. Numerous other gifts were 
made to several societies, and in no case was the 
name of the generous giver known. 

Brown, Davi S., died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
July 6th, aged 77 years. He was the head of 
the house of David 8. Brown & Co., and was 
the founder of some of the most important in- 
dustrial enterprises in Philadelphia. 

Bupp, Dr. C. A., died in New York City, 
May 17th. He held two important professor- 
ships in the University of the City of New 
York. 

Bueseg, S. O., a prominent architect in San 
Francisco, Cal., died there September Ist. He 
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was born in New Brunswick, in 1812. He prac- 
tised his profession several years in Boston, 
Mass., and in 1854 removed to San Francisco. 

Burteien, Joun H., died December 6th. He 
was born in South Berwick, Me., in 1822, served 
several years in the State Legislature, and was 
twice elected to Congress. 

Catpwe.Lt, Cuartes H. B., died at Wal- 
tham, Mass., November 30th. He was born in 
Massachusetts, in 1838 was appointed to the 
navy from Connecticut, in 1844 was promoted 
to passed-midshipman, and in 1852 was com- 
missioned lieutenant. From 1855 to 1857 he 
was lighthouse inspector, afterward served on 
board the Vandalia in the Pacific Squadron, 
and in 1858 he defeated a tribe of cannibals at 
Irega, one of the Feejee Islands, and burned 
their town. During the late civil war he 
served on the steamer Keystone State in 1861, 
and on the West Gulf blockading squadron in 
1862, besides taking part in the bombardment 
of Forts Jackson and St. Philip and Chalmette 
batteries, and the capture of New Orleans. 
He was made commander in 1862, captain in 
1867, chief of staff of the North Atlantic 
Fleet in 1870, and was commissioned commo- 
dore in 1874. He served in all parts of the 
world, and was in service 88 years. 

CampBELL, Toomas Cooper, the only son of 
Allan Campbell, died at Alexandria Bay, 
Thousand Islands, August 16th. He was born 
in New York City in 1846, and graduated at 
Columbia Oollege in 1865, and from the Co- 
lumbia Law School in 1868. He was a consis- 
tent Democrat, and in 1871 worked energeti- 
cally to overthrow the Tweed Ring. In 1874 
he became connected with Tammany Hall, was 
a member of the General Committee, and in 
the fall of that year was elected to the Legis- 
lature, where he worked vigorously for all re- 
form measures. He introduced the bill for the 
organization of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and advocated that in 
relation to the fund for the Catholic Protect- 
ory. He supported Governor Tilden in his ef- 
forts to break up the Canal Ring, was one of 
the first to advocate him for President, work- 
ing zealously to further his interests at the St. 
Louis Convention, and organized the Tilden 
and Hendricks Central Association, at the 
Hoffman House, New York. 

CaRr.is_E, JAMES MANDEVILLE, died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., aged about 65 years. He was 
a leading member of the old Bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, also of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was counsel for sev- 
eral foreign governments. 

CarPENDER, Commodore Epwarp W., died 
at Shrewsbury, N. J., May 16th, aged 81 years. 
He was born in the State of New York, and 
entered the United States Navy July 10, 1813, 
when about seventeen years of age. Ten 
years later he received his commission as 
lieutenant, and was attached to the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron in 1827. He was an officer 
of the sloop Falmouth, of the West Indis 
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Squadron, in 1829-’30; was attached to the 
rendezvous at Boston in 1833 and 1834, and 
was with the Pacific Squadron in 1840. He 
received his commission as commodore July 
16, 1862, and in 1864 and 1865 he was a prize 
commissioner at Key West. Under the act of 
1855, he was retired from the navy, having 
been connected with it nearly sixty-four years. 

Caswett, Axrexis, D. D., LL. D., died at 
Providence, R. I., January 8th, aged 78 years. 
In 1822 he graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity, and for a time was Professor of Lan- 
guages in Columbia College, Washington. He 
was Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Brown University from 1828 
until 1850, and of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy from 1850 until 1864. During 1840 he 
was president pro tempore of the college, 
and succeeded Barnas Sears, D. D., LL. D., to 
the presidency, who resigned in 1867, he in 
turn retiring in 1872. He was a member of 
the Board of Fellows at the time cf his death, 


also a member of the Advisory Committee of. 


the Alumni. 

Curistrz, Dantet M., was born at Antrim, 
October 15, 1790, and died at Dover, N. H.,-in 
January. He graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1815. After practising law in Berwick, 
Me., he removed to Dover in 1823, where he 
resided until his death. He held a seat in the 
State Legislature during eleven sessions, being 
elected to that body in 1826, and was a Presi- 
dential elector on the Lincoln ticket in 1864. 
He declined the office of Chief Justice of the 
State, which was twice offered him. He was 
a director of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and held official positions in several banking 
institutions. 

Crarxe, Dr. Epwarp H., died jn Boston, 
November 80, aged 57. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1841, and at the medical de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1846. From 1855 to 1872 he was Professor 
of Materia Medica in the Harvard Medical 
School. He prepared the articles on Materia 
Medica in the new edition of the American 
Oyotopzpr1a, and was the author of ‘Sex in 
Education,” which attracted wide attention. 

Cons, Carros, died at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
September 16th, aged about 60 years. He was 
admitted to the bar in Rochester, N. Y., where 
he practised law for several years; subse- 
quently he was engaged on the survey of the 
north shore of Lake Superior, and made a 
geological report to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. He entered into the produce commis- 
sion business in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1848, and 
removed to New York City in 1862, where he 
resumed the commission business. For sever- 
al years he was a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Exchange, and at one time 
Chairman of the Committee on Grain of the 
Produce Exchange. 

Oorriy, Levr, died at Avondale, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 16th, aged 75 years. He was a prom- 
inent antislavery man, and was well known 
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in the ante bellum days as President of the 
“Underground Railroad.” 

Cort, Jon, was born at Lynne, Conn,, June 
12th, 1786, and died at Seabright, N. J.. July 
8th. He wasason of Peter Colt, of Lynne, 
Conn., and a cousin of Colonel Samuel Colt, the 
revolver patentee. In 1812 he took charge of a 
nail and rolling mill at Paterson, N. J., and in 
1825 he started a factory for the manufacture 
of cotton-duck, and for nearly thirty years he 
supplied all the cloth for most American ves- 
sels. He retired from business in 1867. 

Conrap, Timorny Axzott, a noted geolo- 
gist, died in Trenton, N. J., August 8th, aged 
74 years. He was a member of the Imperial 
Society of Natural History of Moscow, and 
was well known in Europe. He wrote “ Fossil 
Shells in the Tertiary Formations of the United 
States,” “‘The Paleontology of the Pacific Rail- 
road Survey and of the Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey,” and “ Monography of the Urionide of 
the United States.” 

Orang, Rev. JonaTHan, died at Middletown, 
N. Y., December 25th. He was born in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and graduated from Union Col- 
lege and the Auburn Theological Seminary. 
He was settled for 19 years at Attleborough, 
Mass. ; for 3 years in New York as pastor of 
the Twentieth Street Congregational Church ; 
from 1860 to 1868 at Middletown, N. Y., over 
the First Congregational Church; and after 
serving 1 year at St. Joseph, Mo., and 5 years at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., he was recalled to his old 
pastorate at Middletown, where he remained 
until his death. 

Cranston, Hiram, was born in Stephen- 
town, N. Y., September 13th, 1815, and died 
in New York City, September 17th. He began 
life by teaching school, and in 1836 became 
clerk in the Troy House at Troy. In 1889 he 
kept the Pacific Hotel in New York City, a 
year later the Pavilion Hotel at geeky and 
later was connected with Davis, Brooks & Co., 
now engaged in the management of California 
steamers. In 1846, for a short period, he 
managed the Eutaw House in Baltimore, Md., 
and from 1854 to 1867 was connected with the 
New York Hotel, from which he retired for 
10 years, when, having lost heavily in stocks, 
he again took charge of that hotel. Mr. Cran- 
ston’s Southern sympathies cemented to him 
a large Southern patronage, and the New York 
Hotel was above all others the Southern Hotel 
of the city. 

Orossy, Dr. Atpnrvs Benntne, was born at 
Gilmanton, N. H., February 22, 1832, and 
died at Hanover, N. H., August 9th. In 1853 
he graduated from the academic department 
of Dartmouth College, and from the medical 
department in 1856, having been, the year pre- 
vious, an assistant surgeon in the Marine Hos- 

ital at Chelsea, Mass. He began practice at 
anover, N. H., and became surgeon of the 
First New Hampshire Volunteers in 1861, be- 
ing promoted to brigade-surgeon. He served 
at Ball’s Bluff, at the second Bull Run, when, 
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resigning in 1862, he resumed practice at Han- 
over and assisted his father, who was then Pro- 
fessor of Surgery and Anatomy in Dartmouth 
College, becoming his successor upon the death 
ofthe latter. He also held a professorship at the 
University of Vermont and in the Long Island 
Medical College, and four years ago was ap- 
pointed Professor of Anatomy at Bellevue 
Hospital. In June, 1877, he presided at the 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society, and delivered a valuable address upon 
“The Ethical Relations of Physician and 
Patient.” Many of his interesting medical 
lectures have been published. 

Dantet, Rareren Travers, died at Rich- 
mond, Va., August 16th. He was born at Fal- 
_mouth, Va., October 15, 1805, and for 40 
years was one of the leading public men of the 
State, being at the time of his death Attorney- 
General, to which office he had been elected 
in 18738. 

Darsy, Prof. Jony, was born at North 
Adams, Mass., in 1804, and died in New York 
City, September 18th. He graduated from 
Williams College in 1831, where he remained 
some time.as an instructor. He afterward ac- 
cepted a professorship in the Wesleyan Female 
College at Macon, Ga., which position he left 
to become Professor of Mathematics in Wil- 
liams College, but in 1845 he was obliged to 
go South on account of his health. He was 
connected with the educational departments of 
the States of Georgia and Florida, was the 
founder of the Culloden Female Oollege, and 
afterward became Professor of Natural Science 
in Auburn College, Ga. In 1869 he was elected 
President of the Wesleyan University of Ken- 
tucky, but in 1875 he was compelled to resign 
on account of ill-health. He then removed to 
New York City. He was a regular contribu- 
tor to the religious press, and was the author 
of several educational and scientific works, in- 
cluding “‘ The Botany of the Southern States” 
(1840), and his ‘“‘ Chemistry ” (1860). 

Davis, Gzorae T., died in Portland, Me., 
June 17th. He was born in Massachusetts in 
1810, graduated at Harvard Oollege in 1829, 
became a lawyer, was a member of the Massa- 

chusetts Senate in 1839-’40, and of Congress 
~ 1851-753. 

Dayan, Cuartes, died December 25th, at 
his home in Lowville, N. Y. He was born at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., in 1792, became a lawyer, 
was a State Senator in 1827-28, acting Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in 1829, member of Congress 
1831-’33, and of the State Assembly 1835-36. 
He was afterward District Attorney for Lewis. 
County. In politics he was a Democrat. 

De Bar, Benepior, actor, was born in Lon- 
don, November 5, 1812, and died in St. Louis, 
Mo., August 14th. He made his first appear- 
ance at the Theatre Royal, Margate, Kent, Eng- 
land, in 1832, and came to America in 1834, 
appearing in 1885 at the St. Charles Theatre, 
New Orleans, as Sir Benjamin Backbite in the 
“School for Scandal.” In 1837 he opened the 
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old National Theatre in New York City, and in 
1838 played at the old St. Louis Theatre, and 
afterward in various cities in the West. In 
1840 he appeared as Mose in a “Glance at 
New York,” at the Standard Theatre, London, 
and in the same year returned to New York, 
where he appeared at the Old Bowery Thea- 
tre. He became proprietor of the Chatham 
Theatre in 1849, retaining it for 8 years, and 
afterward went on a four years’ starring tour, 
playing in the principal cities of the United 
States. In 1853 he purchased the St. Charles 
Theatre, New Orleans, and the St. Louis Thea- 
tre in 1855, leasing this theatre in 1873, when 
he bought a large interest in the Grand Opera 
House in that city. Through shrewd manage- 
ment Mr. De Bar had acquired a large fortune; 


he was public-spirited and was highly esteemed | 


both as actor and manager. 

Denison, General ANDrEw W., for nearly 8 
years Postmaster of Baltimore, Md., died there 
February 24th, aged 46 years. In 1862 he en- 
tered the Union service as Colonel, of the 
Eighth Maryland Volunteer Infantry; and for 
his gallantry at the battle of Laurel Hill, Spott- 
sylvania County, Va., where he was in com- 
mand of the Maryland Brigade, he was bre- 
vetted brigadier-general. He was afterward 
brevetted major-general for his services at 
White Oak Ridge. 

De Wirt, Rosert M., died at Stratford, 
Conn., April 16th. He was born in New York 
City in 1825. In early life he was engaged in 
the magazine business in that city, and was af- 
terward associated in the publishing trade with 
William Graham. He formed the publishing 
firm of De Witt & Davenport in 1852, and failed 
during the panic of 1857. At the time of 
his death he was a large stockholder in the 
New York News Company, and was one of its 
original incorporators; he also conducted a 
large publishing and bookbinding establish- 
ment. 

DisTURNELL, JoHN, was born at Lansingburg, 
N. Y., October 6, 1801, and died in New York 
City, October 1. He began life as a printer in 
Albany, N. Y., but soon removed to New 
York City, where he opened a bookstore. 
“The Traveller’s Railroad Guide,” printed and 
compiled by him in 1840, was the first railroad 
guide published in this country. He was also 
the author of *‘ New York as it was and as it 
is,” “Sailing on the Great Lakes and Rivers,” 
and “The Influence of Climate in North and 
South America.”” For 20 years he published 
the “ United States Register, or Blue Book,” 
and was one of the vice-presidents of the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science and 
Art. 

Drx, Colonel Joun W., son of ex-Governor 
John A. Dix, was born in Albany, N. Y., in 
1832, and died April 21st. He was an efficient 
officer in the Assistant Treasurer’s office, and 
was secretary of legation with his father in 
Paris, and private secretary at Albany while 
his father was Governor of the State. 
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Dresser, Horaog, died January 27th. He 
graduated at Union College in 1828. He be- 
came a lawyer, was noted for his defense of 
fugitive slaves, and wrote much on constitu- 
tional questions. 

Driees, Jonn F., died at East Saginaw, 
Mich., December 17th. He was born at Kin- 
derhook, N. Y., in 1818, removed to East Sag- 
inaw in 1856, and after serving two years in 
the State Legislature was elected to Congress 
in 1862. He was twice reélected. 

Dunnam, Dr. Carrott, died at Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., February 18th. He was 
President of the American Institute of Home- 
opathy, and for many years was Dean of the 

ew York Homeopathic Medical College. The 
high standing of that institution was largely 
due to his efforts. His great labors in connec- 
tion with the World’s Homeopathic Conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia, Pa., were the means 
of hastening his death. 

Eastman, Colonel Macartuur Eastman, was 
born in Gilmantown, N. H., June 8, 1810, and 
died at Manchester, N. H., September 8d. His 
grandfather, Ebenezer Eastman, served with 
distinction as lieutenant at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and his wife, Mary Butler, was the heroine 
of one of the most romantic stories of the Revo- 
lution. While engaged in the manufacture of 
woolen goods at Roxbury, Mass., he acquired 
an interest in a patent spinning-jenny, which 
he introduced into England, and in 1856, after 
the breaking out of the Crimean War, he se- 


cured the patent of a breech-loading cannon 


and sold it to the British Government. With 
the proceeds of these ventures he purchased 
the estate known as Riverside, in Manchester, 
N. H., which is the most elegant country-seat 
in the State. At the breaking out of the late 
civil war he contracted for the manufacture of 


-alarge number of carbines, and subsequently 


furnished firearms to the United States and for- 
eign governments. In 1869 he planned the 
direct (ocean) cable, an enterprise which re- 
quired a capital of $6,500,000 in gold, and 
which was met, from the first, by a powerful 
corporate opposition. He secured the needed 


_ Segislation after nearly five years of effort, and 


the cable was laid, the American end being 
landed at Rye Beach in July, 1874, amid much 
national rejoicing. 

Eaton, Amos B., the father of Prof. Eaton, 
of Yale College, died at New Haven, February 
21st. He was born in New York, and gradu- 
ated at West Point Military Academy in 1826. 
He took part in the Seminole War, was ap- 
pointed chief commissioner of subsistence of 
General Taylor’s army at the breaking out of 


‘the Mexican War, and was brevetted major af- 


ter the battle of Buena Vista. He was depot 
commissary and purchasing commissary in 
New York from 1861 to 1864, when he was 
appointed commissary-general of the Subsist- 
ence Bureau in Washington. Having been pro- 
moted to the ranks of lieutenant-colonel, colo- 
nel, and brigadier-general, he was appointed 
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brevet major-general in 1865, and was placed 
on the retired list in 1874. 

Exuiot, James Hapersuam, D. D., died at 
Charleston, 8. C., June 18th, aged 57 years, 
He was born in Beaufort in 1819, and was a 
graduate of the South Carolina College. For 
a few years he practised law in Charleston, but, 
after studying for the Episcopal ministry, he 
was ordained at Beaufort and became Rector 
of the Episcopal Church at Grahamville, 8. 
C., where he remained several years. He 
was elected assistant minister of St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston, where he remained until 
the close of the war, when he became rector of 
a church at Greensboro, Ga. While filling the 
put of the Episcopal Church at Brookline, 

ass., he had charge for four years of the 
Christian Witness, a religious paper published 
by the Episcopal Church, in Boston, Mass. In 
1871 he was called to the pastorate of St. 
Paul’s Church in Charleston, S. C., where he 
remained until his death. In 1871 he received 
a large vote for bishop of the diocese. He was 
elected a delegate from this diocese to the last 
general convention, and a delegate-elect to the 
general convention which met in Boston. 

Eve, Pavt F., a distinguished physician and 
surgeon, died at Nashville, Tenn., November 
8d, aged 71. He was born in Augusta, Ga., 
and received his medical degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1828. He held pro- 
fessorships at different times in the Medical 
College of Georgia, Louisville University, Mis- 
souri Medical College, University of Nashville, 
and was a surgeon in the Confederate army. 
He had successfully performed many difficult 
operations in lithotomy. 

Fisn, Rev. Henry O., died at Newark, N. 
J., October 2d. He was born in Halifax, Vt., 
January 27, 1820, and graduated from the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City, 
and from the Theologica] Seminary, June 25, 
1845, and the next day was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Somerville, N. J. In 
December, 1850, he was installed as pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Newark, N. J. 
The degree of D. D. was conferred on him in 
1858, by the University of Rochester, N. Y. 
Among his numerous works was “ Bible Lands 
Illustrated,” the fruits of an eight months’ 
journey abroad. 

Forsytu, Colonel Jon, editor of the Mobdile 
Register, was born in Georgia, and died at 
Mobile, Ala., May 2d, aged about 66 years. 
He was the son of John Forsyth, Secretary of 
State under Jackson and Van Buren. He was 
appointed Minister to Mexico by President 
Buchanan, in 1856. In 1861 he, in company 
with Martin J. Crawford, y Lapras in Wash- 
ington as Commissioner to the Government of 
the United States from the Confederate States 
of America. : 

Fox, Grorer L., pantomimist, died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., October 24th, aged 52 years. He 
was first conspicuous many qoute ago at the 
old Chatham Street Theatre, New York, where 
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he brought out several pantomimes, and he 
afterward became manager of the Old Bowery, 
and later was associated with Lingard, at the 
New Bowery Theatre. His most. celebrated 
part was the clown in “ Humpty-Dumpty,” 
which he played for several months at the 
Olympic Theatre, in New York. In 1876, 
while playing at Booth’s Theatre, he was 
stricken with paralysis. As a pantomimist he 
ranked first in this country, his acting being 
remarkable for its versatility and abundance of 
animal spirits. 

Franois, Lewis, died in Dublin, Ireland, 
in August. He was born in New York City, 
August 24, 1814. Since 1847, he had been a 
member of the firm of Francis & Loutrel, 
prominent dealers in stationery. He was the 
inventor of Francis’s ‘“‘ Manifold Letter Writer,” 
‘* Printers’ Rollers,” and ‘‘ Copying Ink.” 

GattaneEr, Joun S., formerly Third Auditor 
ofthe Treasury, and well known as a journal- 
ist, died at Washington, D.C., February 4th, 
aged 81 years. 

GALLAUDET, Mrs. Sopnta Fow er, died at 
Washington, D.C., May 13th. She was born a 
deaf mute, in New England, in 1798, and at the 
age of twenty became the pupil of Thomas 
H. Gallaudet, the father of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in this country. Subsequently she be- 
came his wife, and was ever after a hearty 
promoter of the cause which is indissolubly 
associated with his name. In 1851 she was 
left a widow with eight children, and in 1857 
she, with her youngest son Edward, who was 
then twenty years of age, removed to Wash- 
ington, D. O., where they were invited by Mr. 
Amos Kendall to take charge of the proposed 
school for mutes and blind, of which he was 
the projector. For twenty years Mrs, Gallaudet 
was identified with this institution, and her son 
has become permanently associated with it. 

Garrison, Major A. F., was born in New 
Jersey, and died at Hermosillo, Mexico, August 
5th, aged 70 years. He was senior United 
States Vice-Consul at Guaymas, Mexico. He 
served his country during the Seminole War, 
the war with Mexico, and the late civil war. 

Girrorp, O. L. C., died in Newark, N. J., 
March 29th. He was born there in Novem- 
ber, 1825, and graduated from the Yale Law 
School in 1844. In 1850 he was admitted to 
the bar, and for four years was deputy collec- 
tor for the port of Newark. He was elected to 
the House of Assembly in 1857, was appointed 
State Senator in 1858, which position he held 
for two years, and was chosen President of the 
Senate during the second year. In 1862, al- 
though a Democrat, he received the Republi- 
can nomination for mayor, but was defeated, 
and from 1872 to 1874 was Presiding Judge of 
the Essex County Court of Common Pleas. 

GriiBert, Prof. Gzorcr A., a prominent ar- 
tist in water-colors, died at Hartford, Conn., in 
December, aged 62 years. 

Graok, Freperiox J., died April 2d. He was 
@ pioneer telegrapher, and had been editor 
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of The Journal of the Telegraph for several 
years. 

GREENE, Colonel Enoon W. C., publisher of 

the Sunday Transcript, died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 27th, aged 55 years. 
. GREENE, NatuHanieL, died in Boston, No- 
vember 29th. He was born in Boscawen, N. 
H., 1797. He became a printer ; in 1821 found- 
ed The Massachusetts Statesman, which became 
the leading Democratic journal of the State. 
He was at different times connected with sey- 
eral other papers, among which were The Con- 
cord Gazette, The New Hampshire Gazette, 
The Haverhili Gazette, and The Essex Patriot. 
He was Postmaster of Boston from 1829 to 1841, 
and from 1845 to 1849. In the latter year he 
went to Europe, and resided in Paris until 1861, 
when he returned to Boston. He published a 
“ History of Italy ” (1836), translated from the 
Italian; ‘‘Tales from the German” (2 vols., 
1837); ‘Tales and Sketches from the German, 
Italian, and French” (1848), and “ Improvisa- 
tions and Translations ” (1852). 

Greeory, Dr. H. H., died in New York City 
in May. He was a prominent Mason and a 
Knight-Templar. 

GRENELL, GrorGE, died November 20th. 
He was born at Greenfield, Mass., in 1786; 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1808, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1811. He wasa 
member of the State Senate from 1824 to 1827, 
and of Congress from 1829 to 1839, and was 
Probate Judge of Franklin County from 1849 
to 1853. He received the degree of LL.D. from 
Amherst College in 1854. For more than twen- 
ty years he was a member of the board of trus- 
tees of that institution. 

GrirFetH, Captain Josep E., died at Iowa 
City, Io., July 7th, aged 37 years. In 1862 he 
enlisted as a private in the Twenty-second In- 
fantry Regiment of Iowa Volunteers, and in 
1863 was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
He graduated at West Point Military Academy, 
and was then promoted in the army to be sec- 
ond-lieutenant in the engineers, afterward serv- 
ing as assistant engineer on the survey of the 
northern lakes. 

Haacve, Mrs. Susan, was born in Pennsylva- 
nia, and died in Philadelphia, Pa., July 5th, 
aged 106 years. 

Harnes, Dantet, died January 26th, at Ham- 
burg, N. J., aged 73 years. In 1847 he was 
elected Governor of New Jersey, and was one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court for many 
years. He was President of the Sussex County 
Bible Association, a member of the Prison Re- 
form Association, and a trustee of Princeton 
College. ‘ 

Hat, Epwarp, died in Warrenton, N. C., 
December 3d, aged 80. In 1840 he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor one of the Judges of 
the Superior Court of the State. 

Hatt, Rev. Epwim, D.D., Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the Auburn Theological Seminary, died 
September 8th. 

Hatt, Ezra, was born at Marlboro, Conn., 
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and died at Hartford, Conn., November 34d, 
aged 42 years. In 1862 he graduated at Wes- 
leyan University, and soon after began the 
practice of law in Hartford. He was elected 
to the Connecticut Senate in 1863; was re- 
elected in 1871, when he became, by seniority, 
one of the Fellows of Yale College. In 1864 
he served as one of the commissioners to col- 
lect the votes of the Connecticut soldiers in 
camp, and from 1866 to 1867 was a member of 
the Republican State Central Committee. In 
1867 he became one of the proprietors of the 
Hartford Evening Post, and three years ago he 
was admitted to the bar of the United States 
Supreme Court. 
ALSTEAD, OLtvER 8., was born at Elizabeth, 

N. J., and died at Lyons Farms, N. J., August 
29th, aged 85 years. He graduated at Prince- 
ton College in 1810, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1814, afterward practising law in New- 
ark, N. J., where, at one time, he was mayor, 
first recorder, and once city oounsel. From 
1845 to 1852 he served as First Chancellor of 
New Jersey. He translated the book of Job, 
and published ‘The Theology of the Bible,” 
both books evincing profound research. __ 

Harris, Colonel 8. D., died at Hudson, Ohio, 
April 26th. He was for many years editor of 
the Ohio Farmer. 

Harvey, Perer, died in Boston, June 27th. 
He was well known as the intimate friend of 
Daniel Webster. His ‘ Reminiscences” of 


Webster was published after the death of the. 
author in 1877. 


Hawes, Ricrarp, died in Bourbon County, 
Ky., May 25th. He was born in Caroline 
County, Va., February 6, 1797. He emigrated 
to Kentucky in 1810; was educated at Transyl- 
vania University; became a lawyer; was a 
member of the Legislature in 1828, 1829, and 
1834, and of Congress from 18387 to 1841. 
In early life he was a Whig, but afterward 
When the civil 
war began, he advocated the Southern cause, 
and favored Kentucky joining the Southern 
States. In 1861 he left Keatucky with Breck- 
enridge and others, and, upon the death of 
George W. Johnson at Shiloh, he was elected 
to succeed him as provisional Governor of Ken- 
tucky. When Bragg entered the State, he came 
with him to Frankfort, and on October 4, 1862, 
he was installed as Governor of the State, but 
he was compelled to retire immediately in con- 
sequence of the advance of a division of Buell’s 
army. At the close of the war he returned to 
Paris, and in 1866 he was elected county judge, 
which office he held until his death. 

Haypen, Jostan, died in September. He 
was born in New York State in 1802. In 1827 
he began the business of making looms and 
weaving broadcloth with his brother, Joel Hay- 
den, at Haydenville, Mass. Four years later, 
they began making japanned buttons and but- 
ton moulds, and in 1839 Josiah began the manu- 
facture of steel pens, and, in 1845, of gold ones. 
He subsequently was in the business of making 


horn buttons, and in the hardware trade, and 
from 1838 to 1846 was in partnership with his 
brother at Haydenville. 

HEaTOon, , died in Chicago, IIl., Decem- 
ber 26th. He was Chief Justice of the recently 
organized Appellate Court of that city. 

Hepstrom, Rev. O. G., was born near Col- 
mar, Sweden, May 11, 1803, and died in New 
York City, May 5th. In 1827 he obtained the 
position of petty officer on a Swedish man-of- 
war, and arrived in New York, where he 
subsequently became an itinerant Methodist 
preacher, and was for thirty years connected 
with the Scandinavian Floating Bethel. He 
established many branch missions, and also 
nelpes to build the Swedish Church in Brook- 
yn. 

HENNINGSEN, General CHARLES FREDERICK, 
died in Washington, June 14th, aged 62. He 
was born in England, of Swedish parents, and 
when 19 years of age joined the Carlist army 
in Spain, where he rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. After the peace convention 
he returned to England, but when the war 
again broke out he went back to Spain, re- 
éntered the revolutionary army, and was made 
colonel. He afterward joined Kossuth in the 
Hungarian revolution, and subsequently came 
to the United States and joined the Nicaragua 
expedition under General Walker. He was 
made major-general, and distinguished himself 
in the defense of Granada and the victory of 
Quaresma. On the breaking out of the civil 
war, he entered the Confederate army. He 
was the author of ‘‘ Twelve Months in Spain,” 
“ The White Slave,” ‘‘ Eastern Europe,” “ Rey- 
elations of Russia,” and other works. 

Heron, Matitp, actress, was born in Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, December 1, 1830, and died 
in New York City, March 7th. On February 
17, 1851, she made her first appearance on the 
stage at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, as Bianca in “Fazio,” and in 1853 she 
played at the American Theatre in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. After a starring tour through the 
country, in 1857 she appeared at Wallack’s old 
theatre, New York, in the title réle of Camille, 
which she adapted from the French of Dumas, 
with Mr. Sothern as Armand. Her success 
was phenomenal, and she is said to have re- 
ceived not less than $190,000 for her appear- 
ances in that character. She married Robert 
Stoepel during her en ment at Wallack’s, 
he being the leader of the orchestra. In 1861 
she went to London, where she impersonated 
Rosalie Lee in “New Year’s Eve,” at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre. On her return to this country 
she renewed her triumphs as Camille, and was 
also successful as Medea, which she adapted 
from the Greek of Euripides. In 1874-"75 she 

layed her last engagement in New York, at 
Booth's Theatre, where she appeared as Lady 
Macbeth. Her last public appearance was in 
April, 1876,'on the occasion of the benefit of 
her daughter, Bijou Heron. 

Hewitt, Epear A., died in New York City, 
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June 2d, aged 39 years. At the age of 19 he 
graduated at Yale College, and was for 10 
years editor of the Insurance Chronicle. He 
represented the Hartford Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, and was a general agent 
of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
He was a member of the New York Press Club, 
the Liberal Club, the Astor Lodge of Masons, 
and the Knights of Pythias. He delivered an 
address at Atlanta, Ga., before the Under- 
writers’ Convention of the South. 

Hong, Mrs. Exiza, died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 29th, aged 81 years. She was the widow 
of Mr. Isaac S. Hone, and daughter of Chan- 
cellor Kent. 

Hopkins, James ©., died at Madison, Wis., 
September 4th. He was born at Pawlett, Vt., 
in 1819, began the practice of law at Gran- 
ville, N. Y., and was elected to the State Sen- 
ate in 18538. He removed to Madison in 1856, 
and in 1870 was appointed Judge of the United 
States District Court. 

Horn, Eru., minstrel, was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in 1818, and died in New York City, 
January 3d. He went to that city in 1854, 
and. made his first appearance as ‘end man” 
at Burton’s Olympic Theatre, and afterward 
became manager of various combinations. In 
1871 he went to England, playing in London 
and Liverpool, and after his return to America 
was associated with Dan Bryant’s, Kelly & 
Leon’s, and Horn & Bray’s minstrels. 

Hosmer, Wiri1am H. C., was born at Avon, 
N. Y., in 1814, and died there May 23d. He 
was educated at Temple Hill Academy and at 
Geneva College, and received the degree of 
A.M. both from Hamilton College and the 
University of Vermont. He practised law at 
Avon until 1854, when he was appointed to a 
position in the Custom House in New York 
City. In 1836 he traveled in Wisconsin, and 
in 1838 in Florida, for the purpose of discover- 
ing the manners and customs of the American 
Indians. His principal works are “ The Fall 
of Tecumseh: a Drama” (1830), ‘‘ The Themes 
of Song” (1834), “*The Pioneers of Western 
New York” (1838), ‘‘The Prospects of the 
Age” (1841), “ Yonondio, or the Warriors of 
the Genesee” (1846), ‘‘The Months” (1847), 
‘- Bird Notes,” ‘ Legends of the Senecas,” and 
“Indian Traditions and Songs” (1850), and his 
complete ‘‘ Poetical Works,” collected in one 
volume in 1853. 

Huger, General Bensamrn, died in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., in December. He was born in that 
city in 1805. He graduated at West Point in 
1825, during the Mexican War was chief of ord- 
nance to General Scott’s army, and, with Gen- 
erals McClellan and Mordecai, was a commis- 
sioner to report to the Government on military 
operations in the Crimean War. Soon after 
the civil war was begun, he entered the Con- 
federate service, was appointed a brigadier- 
general, and assigned to a command in Vir- 
ginia, where he soon became major-general, 
and took part in the Peninsular battles. He 
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also participated in the early battles around 
Richmond. At the close of the war he was on 
duty in the trans-Mississippi department. 

Hutz, Witx1amM Hope, a prominent lawyer 
of Augusta, Ga., died in New York in Sep- 
tember, aged 57. He was appointed Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States by Presi- 
dent Buchanan. 

Ineuis, Rev. Davin, D.D., LL.D., died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 15th. He was 
born in Scotland in 1842, graduated from the 
Edinburgh University, and before he had at- 
tained his majority came to this country, and 
was installed pastor of the Washington Heights 
(New York) Church. He became pastor of a 
church in Montreal in 1857, and after holding 
a pastorate for 17 years at Hamilton, Canada, 
he was appointed Professor of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary of Toronto. He wasset- 
tled over the Henry Street Church, Brooklyn, 
in 1872. 

Irvine, J. BEAUFRAIN, painter, died in New 
York City, April 20th, aged nearly 50 years. 
Losing his fortune during the late civil war, 
he turned to painting as a profession, art hav- 
ing been the pastime of his youth. His work 
soon attracted the attention of several art- 
patrons, and ‘The End of the Game” secured 
the beginning of his reputation. 

Jaoxson, Isaac W., LL. D., was born at 
Cornwall, N. Y., in 1805, and died at Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., July 28th. He graduated at 


_ Union College in 1826, and remained in that 


institution from that date as tutor and profes- 
sor. He was the author of works on conic 
sections, optics, mechanics, and trigonometry, 
which were highly esteemed by scientists, and 
some of them were adopted in foreign univer- 
sities. He was the means of developing the 
art of landscape gardening and horticulture; 
and, through his famous garden, he contributed 
largely to the introduction, perfecting, and dis- 
tribution of the choicest fruits and flowers. He 
was an earnest and devoted educator of the 
youths under his charge. 

Jacques, Dr. D. H., died near Fernandina, 
Fla., August 28th. He was the author of sev- 
eral works on agriculture, and the late editor 
of The Rural Carolinian. 

Janney, Asa M., was born in Virginia, and 
died in June, aged 74 years. Like his brother, 
Samuel M. Janney, the philanthropist, he was 
prominent in the Society of Friends, and was 
engaged in work with the Indians for many 

ears. 
‘ JEweEtTT, Colonel Ezexret, died at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., May 18th. He was an eminent scien- 
tist, and for many years curator of the State 
Museum at Albany, N. Y. 

Jones, Dr. Josepx §., died in Boston, Mass., 
December 80th, aged 68 years. Early in life he 
became an actor, and was at different times 
proprietor and manager of the old National, 
Tremont, and other theatres in Boston. In 
1843 he graduated from the Harvard Medical 
School, and held the office of city physician for 
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several years. He wrote about 200 plays; the 
most popular among them were “Solon Shin- 
gle,” “Eugene Aram,” “The Liberty Tree,” 
‘*‘The Fire Warrior,” “The Siege of Boston,” 
‘Moll Pitcher,” ‘Stephen Burroughs,” ‘‘ The 
Carpenter of Rouen,” with its sequel in “The 
Surgeon of Paris; or, The Mask of the Hugue- 
nots,” “‘ Job and Jacob Gray,” “‘ The Last Dol- 
lar,” ‘*The People’s Lawyer,” ‘The Sons of 
the Cape,” ‘ Zofara,” ‘“‘Captain Lascar,” and 
‘“‘ Paul Revere.” “ The Silver Spoon,” in which 
Mr. William Warren, of the Boston Museum, 
made his great hit as Jefferson Scattering Bat- 
kins, was revived at that theatre through many 
seasons. He also dramatized ‘‘The Three Ex- 
periments of Living,” by Mrs. Lee. 

Kent, Epwarp, LL. D., died at Bangor, Me., 
May 19th. He was born at Concord, N. H., 
January 8, 1802, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1821. In 1825 he began the practice 
of law at Bangor, forming a partnership with 
Jonas Cutting. He was Chief Justice of the 
Court of Sessions of Penobscot County in 1827, 
represented Bangor in the Legislature from 
1829 to 1833, and was mayor of that city in 
1886 and again in 1837. In 1838 and 1840 he 
was Governor of Maine, and in 1848 he was one 
of the United States commissioners for settling 
the northeastern boundary dispute, under the 
Ashburton Treaty. He was consul at Rio 
Janeiro for four years, and returned to Bangor 
in 1854, where he resumed the practice of law. 
He was appointed Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Maine, was reappointed in 1866, 


- retired in 1873, and was chosen President of 


the Constitutional Commission of Maine, which 
was his last public service. The degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him in i855 by Wa- 
terville College, now Colby University. 

Kiyyy, Mrs. Mary COogswett, died in 
Washington, D.O., April 7th, aged 62 years. 
She was the eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Oogswell, of New Jersey, and his first wife 
Elizabeth Abbot. On both sides she was de- 
scended from two of the oldest families in New 
England. She was educated in New York City, 
and occupied a prominent position in the best 
society there and in Washington. Her only 
daughter married Count Gianotti, aide-de-camp 
to Prince Humbert, King of Italy. 

Lapreyt, Prof. Cassmer, died in Boston, 


- Mass., July 4th, aged 80 years. He was born 


in France, and was the author of many text- 
books and other publications. He had been a 
resident of this country about 40 years, 
Laureusn, Captain Freperiok, died in New 
York City, April 3d, aged, it is supposed, 111 
years. He served in the British army from an 
early age until he was 52 years old, taking part 
in the battles of the Peninsular War, and keep- 
ing guard over Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Phitanss, De, Joun, died in New York, De- 
cember 21st. He was born in that city in 1792, 
and was one of its oldest residents. From 1824 
until his death, a period of 53 years, he was con- 
nected with the common schools, as commis- 


sioner, inspector, or trustee, the last 20 years of 
his life being devoted to the schools in his own 
ward. He acquired reputation and fortune as 
a master-builder, and represented the Ninth 
Ward as assistant alderman in 1882 and 1834, 
and as alderman in 1834 and 1835. During the 
first term of Mayor Havemeyer he was the 
Whig representative to devise the system of the 
Tax Commissioners, and was a director of the 
Greenwich Bank and the Greenwich Savings 
Bank. 

Lexx, Jonn D., executed at Mountain Meadow, 
Utah, March 23d. He was indicted in Septem- 
ber, 1874, for murder committed by him on 
September 16, 1857, when he took part in the 
‘‘Mountain Meadow Massacre.” At that time 
120 emigrants, men, women, and children, were 
passing through Utah, on their way from Ar- 
kansas to California. At Mountain Meadow 
they were attacked by Mormons and Indians, 
and all of the emigrants who were old enough 
to disclose any facts relating to the massacre 
were killed on the spot. Seventeen small chil- 
dren were spared. Lee was tried for his part in 
this crime in July, 1875, when the jury dis- 
agreed. He was again tried in September, 1876. 
He was found guilty, and was sentenced to be . 
shot January 26, 1877, he being permitted by 
the laws of Utah to choose the mode of his ex- 
ecution. A stay of proceedings was obtained 
for purposes of appeal, and the sentence of 
the court was carried into effect March 28d. 
Lee left a written document, in which he con- 
fessed the crime charged against him, and said 
that the massacre had been ordered by the 
Mormon Church; that Brigham Young was 
privy to it, and that most of the effects plun- 
dered from the victims of the massacre had 
been turned over tothe Mormon Church. Brig- 
ham Young stoutly denied the statements made 
against him. Lee was born in Kaskaskia, IIl., 
in 1812. He joined the Mormons at Fairwest, 
Mo., in 1887; rose to a high position in the 
Mormon Church, and became a member of the 
Legislature and Judge of Washington Coun- 
ty, Utah. He said that he was an honored 
man in the church, flattered by Brigham Young 
and the apostles until 1868, when he was “ cut 
off from the church, and selected asa scapegoat 
to suffer for and bear the sins” of his people. 
Lee had been married to 18 wives, and was the 
father of 64 children, of whom 54 were living 
at the time of his death. 

Letanp, Henry, the young American paint- 
er, died at Paris, December 5th. 

Le Vert, Madame Octavia Watton, died 
in Augusta, Ga., March 18th. She was born 
in Georgia, about 1820, and was a grand- 
daughter of George Walton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. Her fa- 
ther, also George Walton, was at one time Gov- 
ernor of Florida. She had remarkable linguistic 
talent; and while in Washington, D.©., in 
1833-34, she made admirable reports of the 
Congressional debates, to which Webster, Olay, 
and Calhoun frequently referred. In 1836 she 
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married Dr. Henry S. Le Vert, of Mobile. She 
was an extensive traveler, and numbered among 
her friends many eminent men, among whom 
were Lamartine and Washington Irving. She 
published ‘Souvenirs of Travel” and other 
works. 

Lixpsay, Tuomas N., was born in Campbell 
County, Ky., December 22, 1807; died in New- 
port, Ky., November 22d. He began the prac- 
tice of law in that city, where he resided 43 
years, and attained a front rank at the bar. He 
was President of the Branch Bank of Kentucky 
and the Farmers’ Bank; member of the State 
Senate in 185355, and was a representative 
from Franklin County in 1857-59. He also did 
service in the Constitutional Convention which 
framed the present Constitution of Kentucky. 

Lorp, Rev. Joun C., died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
January 21st. He was born in Washington, 
N. H., August 9, 1805, and was a graduate of 
Hamilton College. He went to Buffalo in 1825, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1828. He dis- 
continued the practice of the law, and in 1833 
graduated from the Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, and became pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Geneseo, N. Y. In 1835 the Pearl 
Street Presbyterian Congregation was organ- 
ized in Buffalo, and he accepted the call to fill 
the pastorate; the relations thus formed con- 
tinued for 38 years. 

Lopsz, Captain P. M., died in New Orleans, 
April 10th. He was born in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. In 1851 he accompanied his unfortunate 
uncle, General Narciso Lopez, as captain of a 
company in the military expedition organized 
by the former against the Spanish Government 
in Cuba. General Lopez was executed at Ha- 
vana, and Captain Lopez was sentenced to hard 
labor for life, but was released from imprison- 
ment through the intercession of the wife of 
the then minister of Madrid. 

Lyons, Rev. J. J., died in New York City, 
August 12th. He was for forty years rabbi 
of the oldest Hebrew congregation in Amer- 
ica, that of Shearith-Israel in New York. 

Maoy, R. H., died at Paris, March 29th, 
aged 60 years. He was born in New England 
and served for a number of years in the navy, 
but finally engaged in the dry-goods business 
in Boston, Mass. In 1857 he opened a small 
- dry-goods store on Sixth Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street, on the site of the present im- 
mense establishment. He began with four 
assistants, and at his death nearly four hundred 
persons were in his employment. 

Marvin, Enoon M., D. D., LL. D., Bishop of 
the M. E. Church South, died in St. Louis, 
December 8d. He was born in Warren County, 
Mo., in 1823, and at the age of 19 he entered 
the itinerant ministry in the Missouri Confer- 
ence. During the war he was settled in Tex- 
as, but remained a member of the Missouri 
Conference till 1866, when he was elected to 
the episcopal office by the General Conference 
which met in New Orleans. In 1876 he was 
chosen by the College of Bishops to go to 
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China and Japan to examine the missionaries 
there and ordain a number of native preachers, 
He returned in August, 1877. 

Matsett, Grorce W., died in New York 
City, July 25th. He was born in England in 
1806, and came to this country in 1812. In 
1845 he was appointed Chief of Police—hold- 
ing the position until 1857. With the support 
of Mayor Havemeyer he raised the standard 
of discipline and soon had a regularly uni- 
formed force. In 1873 he was again made 
Superintendent of Police, and was afterward 
appointed President of the Board of Police 
Commissioners, from which position he was 
removed. He was also editor of the Police 
Gazette. 

MoCartay, Rev. Patrick, was born in New 
York City, and died there August 9th. In 
1850 he was ordained priest at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. His first mission was at Perth 
Amboy, where he remained for two years. He 
was then called to St. Peter’s Church in New 
York, and finally he took charge of the parish 
of the Holy Cross, where he remained for 22 
years. 

McCook, Grorce W., died December 28th. 
He was born at Carrollton, Ohio, in 1822, 
studied law, and became reporter of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio in 1852, and afterward 
Attorney-General of the State. On the break- 
ing out of the war he entered the Union ser- 
vice, was appointed State commissioner by 
Governor Denison, and afterward became colo- 
nel of volunteers. In 1871 he was an un- 
successful candidate for Governor of Ohio, 
General Noyes being elected. 

McE roy, Rev. Father Jonny, died in Fred- 
erick, Md., September 12th. He was born in 
Inniskillin, Ireland, in 1782, came to America 
in 1803, and was ordained priest at George- 
town, D. C., in 1817. He built the Church 
and College of the Immaculate Conception in 
Boston, where he was stationed for some years, 
and also built the elegant church at Frederick. 
He was one of the two chaplains who accom- 
panied the American army in Mexico, and at 
the time of his death he was the oldest Catho- 
lic divine in the United States, 

MoGraw, , died May 4th, aged 62 years. 
He was extensively engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in Wisconsin and Iowa, and was the head 
of the well-known Michigan lumbering firm of 
McGraw & Co., whose saw-mill at Saginaw 
is one of the largest establishments of the kind 
in the world. He was one of the original 
trustees of the Cornell University, and erect- 
ed at his own expense, at a cost of $150,000, 
the McGraw Building, for the accommodation 
of the extensive library and museum of the 
university. 

MoVioxar, Rev. Dr. Wiittam A., was born 
April 24th, 1827, and died in New York City, 
September 24th. His grandfather, Dr. Sam- 
uel Boree, was one of the founders of the City, 
Hospital, and his father was the Rev. Dr. Jolin 
McVickar, a prominent Episcopal clergyman, 
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and a professor in Columbia College. William 
A. studied at the General Theological Semi- 


nary in New York City, and after his ordina-. 


tion acted as assistant to the Rev. Mr. Ran- 
kin, and became rector of St. Barnabas, at Ir- 
vington, N. Y. Failing health induced him to 
seek a milder climate, and he acted as rector 
of the American Chapel at Nice, France, where 
he remained until 1876, when he became rector 
of Christ Church, New York. He was the 
author of the “ Life of John McVickar.” 

Mzieas, Henry, was born at Catskill, N. Y., 
July 7, 1811, and died in Peru in October. 
He came to New York in 1835, engaged in the 
lumber business, and failed in 1837. In 1888 
he started a large lumber yard at Williams- 
burg, and was at one time President of the 
Board of Trustees of that place. In 1842 he 
again failed, but, attracted by the discoveries 
of gold in California, in 1848, he engaged in 
shipping lumber there, and in a few years 
built a fleet of sloops and schooners to convey 
lumber from different points on the coast. At 
length a financial crisis in San Francisco forced 
Mr. Meiggs to accept large loans from bank- 
ers; the crash finally came and he left the 
State. He next appeared in Chili, as a build- 
er of bridges on the Valparaiso & Santiago 
road, and by 1858 he had effected a contract 
with the Chilian Government by which he 
cleared a profit of $1,300,000. One of his 
many public works was the improvement of 
the environs of Lima, in Peru, and he con- 
tracted for the construction of six railways 
in that country, the most remarkable among 
them being the building of the Callao, Lima & 
Oroya Railroad, which ranks among the most 
daring achievements of modern engineering. 
He was enabled to meet his claims in Califor- 
nia, which were paid in full and with interest. 
Ile was a connoisseur in art, and was, at one 
time, president of a prominent musical society 
in New York City. 

Migs, Marcus H., died at St. Clair, Mich. 
He was born in Fabius, Onondaga County, N. 
Y., in 1818, and after his admission to the bar 
began the practice of law at St. Clair. He 
aided in organizing the Republican party in 
Michigan, and held various public positions, in- 
cluding that of Judge of Probate, Circuit Court 
Commissioner, member of the State Legisla- 
ture for several terms and of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1867. After being appointed 
Draft Commissioner in 1862, and later provost- 
marshal of his district, he resigned in 1863 to 
accept the position of Quartermaster of the 
Eleventh Michigan Cavalry. From 1864 until 
the end of the war he served as Judge Advo- 
cate of the Military Commission and General 
Court-Marshal for the District of Kentucky, 
and in 1870 he was appointed United States 
Inspector of Customs, at Toronto, Ont., hold- 
ing the office for five years, when failing health 
compelled him to resign. 

Mosss, Chief Justice, of the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina, died at Columbia, 8. O., 
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March 6th, aged 70 years. 
of ex-Governor Moses. 

Mumrorp, Rev. Tuomas J., the editor of the 
Christian Register, died at Dorchester, Mass., 
August 29th. He was of the old Newport fam- 
ily of Mumfords, but his early years were spent 
at the South, where he was educated. He be- 
came a most zealous abolitionist after he re- 
moved to the North. 

Newcoms, W. W., died in New York City, 
May 2d. He was a well-known negro min- 
strel and delineator. 

Newron, Prof. Henry, died at Deadwood, 
Dak., August 5th, aged 82 years. His father, 
Isaac Newton, was one of the pioneers of steam 
navigation, and his brother, Isaac Newton, the 
engineer, was well known for his introduction 
of iron-clads during the war. Henry Newton 
graduated at the College of New York in 1866, 
and three years later took his degree at the 
Mining School of Columbia College as engineer 
of mining. After his graduation he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Geology, which 

osition he filled until called to make the geo- 
ogical survey of Ohio, under Prof. Newberry. 
He was appointed geologist to the United 
States exploring expedition two years ago; his 
report of this survey is soon to be published 
by the Government. In 1876 he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Columbia College, and shortly before his death 
he was appointed Professor of Geology and 
Mining Engineering in Ohio. He was the au- 
thor of many original and striking papers; the 
one on the Geology of the Black Hills, read 
before the Academy of Sciences in 1876, at- 
tracting much attention. 

Opin, Peter, died in Dayton, Ohio, October 
19th. He was born in New Jersey in 1798, and 
began the practice of law in Somerset, Ohio, but 
subsequently removed to Dayton, then a small 
settlement, and contributed much to its devel- 
opment. He attained a high reputation asa 
lawyer, and was influential both in the Ohio 
Senate and in other important positions, 

O’Manony, Jonn, died in New York City, 
February 6th. He was born in Mitchelstown, 
County Cork, Ireland, in 1816, and was a stu- 
dent at Trinity College, Dublin. In 1848 he 
took an active part in the Smith O’Brien re- 
bellion, and became a leader in another rising 
in Tipperary and Waterford, which was quickly 
suppressed. In 1856 O’Mahony and John 
Mitchel were the leaders of a large body of 
Irish Nationalists in New York City known as 
the Emmet Monument Association, and in 1858 
he with James Stevens established the Irish 
Revolutionary Brotherhood in Ireland and in 
this country, O'Mahony being at the head of 
the American Branch of Fenians. He raised 
the 99th Regiment of New York in 1864, and 
was appointed to its command. In 1866 he 
relinquished the leadership of the Fenians, re- 
sumed it in 1872, and retained it up to the time 
of his death. He started and edited The Irish 
People for two years, contributed also to The 
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Phenix and The Irish Citizen, and in the be- 
ginning of 1872 delivered a‘lecture on the his- 
tory of Fenianism, at the Cooper Union in New 
York City. In 1857 he translated “ Keating’s 
History of Ireland.” 
Patmer, Captain Natrantet B., died at San 
Francisco, Cal., June 21st, aged 78 years. He 
was born in Stonington, Conn., and was the 
discoverer of Palmer’s Land in the South 
Pacific Ocean, and had been identified with 
the shipping and commercial interests of the 
country for over half a century. 

Parrott, Rosert P., died at Cold Spring, 
N. Y., December 24th. He was born in Lee, 
N. H., October 5, 1804, graduated at the West 
Point Military Academy in 1824, and became a 
second-lieutenant of artillery. From 1824 to 
1829, he was Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics and of Experimental Philosophy at the 
Academy, and was afterward with his regi- 
ment at Fort Constitution and Fort Indepen- 
degce. In 1834, being detained for ordnance 
duty, he acted as a staff-officer in the war 
against the Creeks; was made a captain in the 
ordnance corps in 1836, but resigned shortly 
after and became Superintendent of the West 
Point Iron and Cannon Foundry, at Cold Spring, 
N. Y. While there he invented and perfected 
the rifled gun which bears his name. He was 
first Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
Putnam County from 1844 to 1847. 

Prepress, Crycrnnatvs, Judge of the Superior 
Court of Atlanta, Ga., died there June Ist. 

Pertncuter, Rev. Ooravius, was born in 
the island of Bermuda, in 1829, and died at 
Bridgeport, Pa., April 29th. He graduated at 
Trinity College, Hartford, in 1854, and after- 
ward at the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in New York City. His first parish was the 
Church of the Messiah, Brooklyn. After re- 
maining there for two years, he went as a 
missionary to Wisconsin and Kansas. His 
second regular parish was at Cumberland, Md., 
and he was also engaged as a missionary among 
the coal laborers at Mount Savage. In 1867, 
he became rector of St. John’s Church, George- 
town, D. C., and was afterward Secretary of 
the Evangelical Educational Society at Phila- 
delphia. For two years he had charge of the 
Memorial Church, Baltimore, Md., then of the 
old Swedes’ Church at Bridgeport, Pa., where, 
after short interruptions, he remained until 
his death. 

PERKINS, JONATHAN CogswELt, died at Salem, 
Mass., December 12th. He was born at Ips- 
wich, Mass., November 21, 1809, and graduated 
at Amherst College in 1832. After pursuing 
his law studies in the office of Rufus Choate, 
and at the Harvard Law School, he was ad- 
“mitted to practice in 1835. He was appointed 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Mas- 
sachusetts, served in the State Senate, and was 
an able and voluminous commentator and 
writer on law subjects. He edited ‘‘ Chitty’s 
Jriminal Law,” “* Chitty on Contracts,” “‘ Jar- 
men on Wills,” ‘ Abbott on Shipping,” ‘ Dan- 
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iell’s Chancery Practice,” ‘‘ Collyer on Partner- 
ship,” “ Chitty on Bills and Notes,” “ Arnould 
on Insurance,” “Angell on Water Courses,” 
“Chitty on Pleadings,” several volumes of 
chancery reports, and nine volumes of Massa- 
chusetts reports. 

Perer, Mrs. Saran, mother of Rufus King, 
died in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 6th. In 
1854, while in Europe, she was converted to the 
Catholic faith. She had crossed the ocean nine 
times on special visits to the Pope, and founded 
not fewer than twenty convents in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Cincinnati. She bestowed the 
bulk of her wealth upon charitable institutions. 
She brought from Europe a number of relics, 
among which were the bodies of several saints, 
which she presented to the different Catholic 
churches in Cincinnati. 

Pettit, Joun, died at Lafayette, Ind., June 
17th. He was born at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., 
in 1807, and went to Lafayette in 1831. He 
served as a Representative in Congress from 
1843 to 1847, and as a Senator from 1853 to 
1855, having previously been a member of the 
State Legislature, and United States District 
Attorney. He wasa member of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1850, was Presiden- 
tial elector in 1852, and served as Judge of the 
Circuit Court. In 1859, President Buchanan 
appointed him Chief Justice of Kansas, and in 
1864 he was a delegate to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago. - 

Paty Dr. Joun B., died at St. Paul, 
Minn., April 17th, aged 56 years. He was born 
in Kennett, Pa., studied medicine in Paris, 
France, and in 1855 settled in St. Paul. He 
was Commissioner of Statistics of Minnesota. 
About the year 1851, while traveling in Eu- 
rope, he was declared to be the Italian revolu- 
tionist Mazzini, and was seized and thrown 
into prison at Basel, Switzerland. He was re- 
leased through the efforts of Mr. Fay, the Amer- 
ican Minister at Berne, and Switzerland paid 
2,000 francs damages. He translated a num- 
ber of sonnets from Heine and other German 
poets. 

PraoweE, THomas, brother of the late Henry 
Placide, died at Tom’s River, N. J., July 20th. 
He was born in Charleston, S. C., in 1808, and 
made his first appearance on the stage in 1828 
at the old Park Theatre, New York, playing 
there almost continuously until it was burned 
down. In 1832 he first appeared at the Arch 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia, left for the 
South in 1849, and was manager of the Varie- 
ties Theatre in New Orleans about 1850 to 
1854. He played an engagement at Wallack’s 
old theatre in 1855, traveled with the Wal- 
lack-Davenport combination in 1862, and after- 
ward played brief engagements through the 
country, but during the last ten years he had 
not appeared at all. His line of business was 
low comedy, in which he achieved considera- 
ble popularity. 

Pratt, Dantet D., died at os wea Ind., 
June 17th. He was born in Palermo, Me., in 
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1818,.graduated at Hamilton College in 1831, 
and in the following year removed to Indiana. 
After teaching school for some time, he began 
the practice of law at Logansport in 1836. He 
became a member of the Legislature in 1851, 
and was reélected in 1853. In 1860 he was a 
delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion. In 1868 he was elected to succeed Schuy- 
ler Colfax as a Representative in Congress, but 
before taking his seat he was in January, 1869, 
chosen United States Senator. After the ex- 
piration of his Senatorial term in 1875, he was 
appointed, by President Grant, Commissioner 


-of Internal Revenue, which office he resigned 


in July, 1876. 

PrepEeGrAM, Av@ust, musical director and 
conductor of the Oates Opera Troupe, died in 
Wheeling, W. Va., December 4th. 

‘Preston, SEEPHANIAH, father of the Rev. T. 
8. Preston, Chancellor of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of New York, died at Hartford, 
Conn., May 19th. He was one of the founders 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and at the time of his death was its 
vice-president. 

Quincy, Epmunp, died in Dedham, Mass., 
May 17th. He was born in Boston, Mass., 
February 1, 1808, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1827. He was the grandson of 
Josiah Quincy, the Revolutionary patriot, and 
the son of the late Josiah Quincy, the Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. He was one of 
the early Massachusetts abolitionists, was a 
constant contributor to the New York Anti- 
slavery Standard, having at one time some 
editorial supervision of its columns, and he 
was also for several years a Boston corre- 
spondent to the New York 7Zribune over the 
signature of “ Byles.” In 1853 he published 
in Putnam’s Magazine his novel of ‘ Wensley, 
a Story without a Moral,” and in 1867 appeared 
his Memoir of his father, Josiah Quincy, a se- 
lection of whose speeches in Congress he also 
edited. His last public effort was a lecture 
delivered at Dedham, Mass., in aid of the Old 
South Preservation Fund, entitled ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Colonial Life.” 

Rawson, Grorce W., died at Lyons, N. Y., 
December 13th. He was born at Farmington, 
Ontario County, N. Y., was admitted to the 
bar at Rochester, N. Y., in 1851. He was 
elected Surrogate of Monroe County in 1859, 
and Special County Judge in 1864, and was 
twice reélected. In 1876 he was elected Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court for the Seventh 
Judicial District. 

Reprretp, Heman J., died at Batavia, N. Y., 
July, aged 88 years. He was the agent of the 
Holland Land Company, and a pioneer settler 
at Batavia. He was amember of the ‘ Albany 
regency,” and one of the “immortal seven- 
teen” State Senators. He was at one time 
Collector of the Port of New York, and for 50 
years was proprictor of the Batavia 7'imes. 

Reep, Rev. Josern, died at Hartford, Conn. 
He was born in Waterbury, Conn., ordained 


as Catholic priest at Troy, N. Y., May, 1869, 
and after supplying a mission at Birmingham, 
Conn., and serving as curate at the cathedral 
in Providence, R. I., was appointed by the 
late Bishop MacFarland secretary and chan- 
cellor of the Catholic diocese of Hartford. 

Riog, Rev. N. L., died in Kentucky in June, 
aged 71 years. He was born in Garrard Coun- 
ty, Ky., and was ordained a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and after laboring in Kentucky he ac- 
cepted a call, in 1844, from the Central Pres- 
byterian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. He af- 
terward accepted a call from St. Lonis and 
Chicago, and finally succeeded Dr. Alexander 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York. After resigning, he accepted a profes- 
sorship in an educational institution at Fulton, 
Mo., and was afterward Professor of Theology 
in Danville Seminary. He published several 
books, among which was ‘ Romanism not 
Christianity.” 

Rogers, Dr. Davin L., died in New York 
City, November 10th, aged 78 years. He gradu- 
ated from the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and he attained marked success in diffi- 
cult surgical operations. He was the first in 
America to remove the upper jaw, and the first 
to remove an ovarian tumor. During the late 
war he organized a volunteer corps of surgeons 
from New York State, and served in the bat- 
tles of Virginia, and afterward on the staff of 
General Banks. 

Ross, Sopresk1, died at Ooudersport, Pa., 
October 24th. He was born there in 1828. 
In 1872 he was elected as a Republican to Con- 
gress, and was reélected in 1874. 

Rueees, Prof. Witt1am, LL. D., died at 
Schooley’s Mountain, N.J., in September. He 
was born at Rochester, Mass., about 1800, and 
graduated at Brown University. For over 50 
years he was Professor of Mathematics at Co- 
lumbia College, Washington, D. O. 

Ryan, Georce P., perished on board the 
U. 8S. sloop man-of-war Huron, of which he 
was commander, and which was wrecked off 
the coast of North Carolina, November 24th. 
He was born in Boston, Mass., May 8, 1842, 
was appointed midshipman September 380, 
1857, and graduated as ensign at the Naval 
Academy at Newport, R.I., in 1860. He was 
engaged on the blockade and active duty 
throughout the war, received his commission 
as lieutenant in 1862, and was promoted to the 
rank of lientenant-commander in 1866. From 
1867 to 1869 he was Professor of Chemistry 
and Physics at the Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis, was then ordered on special service on 
the frigate Sabine, and was promoted to the 
rank Facmuanier in 1874, On June 7, 1874, 
he accompanied the American Commission to 
take observations of the transit of Venus, 
when he commanded the division at Kerguelen 
Island, 

Saping, Lorenzo, an American author, was 
born in Lisbon, N. H., February 28, 1803, and 
died in Boston, Mass., April 14, 1877. He had 
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been a merchant and bank officer, and was for 
some time Secretary of the Boston Board of 
Trade. He was three times elected to the Maine 
Legislature from Eastport; was an agent of the 
United States Treasury Department in Massa- 
chusetts, and was a member of Congress from 
that State in 1852-’53. He published a “ Life 
of Commodore Preble ” (1847) ; ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketches of the Loyalists of the American 
Revolution” (1847; enlarged edition, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1864); a “Report on American Fisher- 
ies”? (1853); *‘ Notes on Duels and Duelling” 
(1855); and an “‘ Address on the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Death of General 
Wolfe” (1859). 

Soumitz, Gustavus, died in New York City, 
April 6th. He was born in Westphalia, Ger- 
many, in 1833; came to this country at the age 
of 15 years, and began his musical studies with 
Wallenhaupt. He was the organist of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York; was a member 
of the Philharmonic and Liederkranz Societies, 
the Catholic Union, and musical director of the 
Xavier Union, and of the Sodality connected 
with the Church of St. Francis Xavier. For 
16 years he was Professor of Music at the Con- 
vent of Mt. St. Vincent. His compositions in- 
cluded eight masses, one of which was dedi- 
cated to Cardinal McCloskey. 

Sears, George B., was born at Danbury, 
Conn., and died in Newark, N. J., November 
17th. He was Superintendent of Public Schools 
in that city for 19 years. 

Srymour, Epwarp, died at Bloomfield, N. 
J., April 28th, aged 43 years. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1860, was employed for a 
number of years on the New York Times, and 
in 1868 he entered the employ of the pub- 
lishing firm of Scribner, Armstrong & Oo., of 
which he became a member two years later. 
He edited and condensed the memoirs of Canon 
Kingsley, and frequently contributed critical 
articles to Scyibner’s Monthly. 

Suannon, Witson, died at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, August 31st. He was born in Belmont 
County, Ohio, in 1802. He became a lawyer; 
was elected Governor of Ohio in 1837, and 
again in 1842; went as minister to Mexico in 
1844, and was a member of Congress in 1853- 
55. In 1855 President Pierce appointed him 
Governor of Kansas Territory, which office he 
held from September of that year till August, 
1856. 

SuepuerD, Dr. Toomas Perkins, died May 
5th, aged 60 years. He was born in Salem, 
Mass. ; graduated at Brown University in 1836, 
and afterward at the Harvard Medical School. 
He pursued his studies in Europe, and on his 
return settled in Providence, R. I., where he 
passed the remainder of his life. In 1848 he 
was elected a member of the Common Council 
of that city; in 1850 was chosen its president, 
and in 1853 was elected to the State Senate. 
He was the president and one of the founders 
of the Rhode Island Hospital, a member of the 
corporation of Brown University, also on the 
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committee for constructing its laboratory, and 
was on the commission for the erection of a 
new court-house. He also engaged in the 


manufacture of chemicals with eminent success. | 


Smirn, Cyrus Porter, was born at Han- 
over, N. H., April 5, 1800, and died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., February 18th. In 1824 he 
graduated from Dartmouth College, in 1827 
was adinitted to the bar, and in the same year 
became a resident of Brooklyn. From 1833 
to 1835 he was clerk of the village board of 
trustees, and from 1835 to 1839 corporation 
counsel of the city. He was chosen mayor by 
the aldermen, in 1839, and reélected by the 
people in 1840, holding the office until 1842. 
In 1836 and 1837 he was Supervisor, and in 
1848 the organization of Brooklyn’s first gas 
company was largely due to his efforts. For 
20 years he was President of the Board of 
Education; in 1856 and 1857 he represented 
the city in the State Senate, and since 1855 he 
was Managing Director of the Union Ferry 
Company. In 1869 he was appointed the Act- 
ing President of the Brooklyn Oity Railroad 
Company. During his first term as mayor he 
established a city hospital, which under his 
fostering care became the present Brooklyn 
City Hospital. 

Situ, JosepuH, rear-admiral, died in Wash- 
ington, D. O., January 17, 1877. He was born 
in Roxbury, Mass., March 30,1790; appointed 
a midshipman from his native State January 
16, 1809; commissioned as a lieutenant July 
24, 1813; and served with distinguished gal- 
lantry at the battle of Lake Champlain, Sep- 
tember 11, 1814, and at the capture of Algerine 
vessels in 1815. In 1827 he was promoted to 
the rank of commander, had control of the 
Boston Navy Yard until 1830, when he was or- 
dered to the command of the frigate Guerriére, 
then attached to the Mediterranean Squadron. 
In 1834 he was again in command of the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard, when he was commissioned 
as captain in 1887, and placed in charge of 
the Ohio, thén with the Mediterranean Squad- 
ron. He was appointed Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in 1847, and retained that 
position until 1869, when failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. OnJuly 16, 1862, he was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and was 
on special duty for some time at the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, until relieved by act of 
Congress upon his retirement, when he stood 
at the head of rear-admirals, until his death. 
During the late war his son was commander of 
the Congress, and was killed at the engage- 
ment which ended in the Monitor defeating 
the Merrimac. 

Smirn, Prof. Narnan R., M.D., died in 
Baltimore, Md., July 8d. He was born at Con- 
cord, N. H., May 21, 1797, graduated at Yale 
College in 1817, studied medicine under his 
father at Yale College, and graduated in 1828. 
In 1824 he began the practice of surgery at 
Burlington, Vt., in the following year was ap- 
pointed Professor of Surgery and Anatomy in 
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the University of Vermont, and in 1827 was 
called to the chair of surgery in the School of 
Medicine in the University of Maryland. He 
resigned in 1838, and accepted the chair of 
the practice of medicine in the Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky., but in 1840 he again 
resumed his chair in the Maryland University, 
resigning for the second time in 1870. He in- 
vented the instrument for the easy and safe 
performance of the operation of lithotomy, 
and also Smith’s anterior splint for treatment 
of fractures of the thigh. He published 
“Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries,” and a 
treatise on the ‘‘ Treatment of Fractures.” He 
also published, under the name of “ Viator,” 
a small volume entitled ‘Legends of the 
South.” 

Spence, Tuomas A., died in Washington, 
D. C., November 10th. He was Assistant 
Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, 
and had previously been Assistant Attorney- 
General for the Post-Office Department. He 
graduated at Yale College, in 1829, and was a 
representative in Congress from Maryland, in 
1843-'45, ; 

Sprine, Rev. Samuer, D.D., died at East 
Hartford, Conn., December 18th, aged 85 
years. He was the oldest Congregational 
clergyman in the State. 

Sremway, ArBert, died in New York City, 
May 14th. He was born in Germany, in 1840, 
came with his family to this country in 1850, 
and was the youngest of the three brothers 
comprising the prominent piano firm of Stein- 
way & Sons. Early in the war he served with 
the Seventh Regiment, afterward becoming a 
captain in the Fifth, and colonel of the Sixth 
Regiment, New York. He was also brigadier- 
general on Governor Hoffman’s staff. 

Sremwenr, ApotpH Aveust, Baron von, 
died in Buffalo, N. Y., February 25th. He 
was born at Blankenburg, in the duchy of 
Brunswick, September 22, 1822, and entered 
the army in 1841, as a lieutenant. Six years 
later he resigned, came to the United States to 
offer his services to the Government in the war 
with Mexico, but failing to receive a commis- 
sion in the regular army, he returned to his 
native country. In 1854 he again came to the 
United States, and at the outbreak of the late 
war he organized the Twenty-ninth Regiment 
of New York Volunteers, and commanded it at 
the battle of Bull Run. He was commissioned 
a brigadier-general in 1861, served under 
General Fremont in the Mountain Department, 


and he became head of the Second Division - 


when General Sigel assumed command of the 
corps. He also commanded a division at the 
battle of Chancellorsville, and served until the 
close of the war. After the war he prepared 
a system of school geographies, which had a 
large sale. ; 
Stooxron, Jonn D., died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 3d, aged 41 years. At an early 
age he wasemployed on the Philadelphia Press, 
and became its manager under Mr. Forney. 
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He obtained a position on the New York 7rib- 
une in 1866, assumed the editorship of the 
Philadelphia Post in 1867, of which he be- 
came one of the proprietors, but, surrendering 
his interest in 1872, he became the dramatic 
and musical critic on the New York Herald in 
1873, which position he held until his death. 
He wrote a comedy entitled “ Fox and Geese,” 
for John S. Clarke, the comedian, which ran 
for 100 nights in New York City, and over 
800 nights in London. 

Tenney, Prof. Sansorn, died at Buchanan, 
Mich., July 9th. He was born at Stoddard, 
N. H., in 1827, graduated at Amherst College 
in 1853, and was Professor of Natural History 
in Vassar College until 1868, when he was 
appointed to the same position in Williams 
College. He had just started ona scientific ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains when he died. 
He was eminently successful as a teacher and 
as a lecturer, and for several years took a 
oe part in the Massachusetts Teachers’ 

nstitute, and gave two series of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute, in Boston. He was a 
frequent contributor to periodicals, and the au- 
thor of several text-books, among which were 
“Geology for Teachers, Classes, and Private 
Students ” (1859), and a “ Manual of Zodlogy ” 
(1865). ; 

Treat, Rev. Srran B., died in Boston, Mass., 

March 28th. He was born at Hartford, Conn., 
February 19, 1804; graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1824; practised law until 1833, and 
graduated at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1835. He became pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, N. J., in 1836, re- 
signed in 1840, when he was made editor of 
the Biblical Repository and American Eclectic. 
In 1848 he was Secretary of the American 
Board, and was transferred to the correspond- 
ing-secretaryship in 1847, continuing that work 
until his death. 
» Turner, Rev. Dr. Jonny, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 21st. He was born there, and 
graduated at St. Mary’s Academy, Emmets- 
burg, Md. In 1856 he was ordained a Catholic 
priest in Brooklyn by ot Laughlin, and for 
the past fifteen years had been vicar-general 
of the diocese. 

Turnitt, Josern H., died at Ellenville, N. 
Y., July 27th. He was born in 1811. He had 
been clerk of Ulster County, N. Y., and held 
many important positions of trust. He was 
active in raising troops during the war, and 
was elected to Congress in 1870. 

VANDERBILT, JOHN, was born at Flatbush, N. 
Y., in 1819, and died there May 16th. He 
graduated at Columbia College, was admitted 
to the bar in 1842, and in 1844 he was appoint- 
ed first Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Kings County. In 1852 he was elected to the 
State Senate, and in 1853 he was nominated 
for Lieutenant-Governor on the Democratic 
State ticket, but was defeated. He projected 
the old Coney Island plank-road, and was a 
member of the Senatorial Commission which 
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investigated the encroachments over the harbor 
of New York by builders. 

Ware, Jarrus died at Salem, Mass., August 
27th. He was ex-Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, and the author of several 
legal works. : 

Wavueu, Wittram B., died May 18th. He 
was the son of the late Bishop Waugh of Mary- 
land, and Chief of the Civilization Division of 
the Indian Bureau. He entered it in 1846, 
resigned in 1857, but reéntered the service in 
1865. 

Wesster, AtBert F., died at sea, on his 
way to the Sandwich Islands, in February. 
He was a journalist and writer for the maga- 
zines, and the author of ‘“ Boarding-House 
Sketches,” which appeared Apprretons’ Jour- 
NAL. 

Wesster, Joun A., senior officer of the 
United States Revenue Service, died in Har- 
ford County, Md., aged 91 years. When the 
British fleet bombarded Fort McHenry in 1814, 
he commanded the six-gun battery on the Ferry 
Branch and repulsed the enemy, and was pre- 
sented with several swords for gallant services 
in this action. He retired from active service 
a few years ago, but with full pay. 

We ts, Captain Extsan, died in Baltimore, 
Md., October 12th, aged 60 years. He was 
one of the oldest journalists in Maryland, and 
established the Port Tobacco Times, of which 
paper he was editor and proprietor more than 
thirty years ago. 

Western, Pavutrine Lucite, actress, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 11th. She was born 
in New Orleans, January 8, 1843, and made 
her first appearance on the stage with her sis- 
ter Helen as “change” artist at her father’s 
theatre in Washington, D.C. In 1859 or 1860 
she appeared at the Holiday Street Theatre, in 
‘East Lynne,” achieving her first success. 
During the war she traveled with a combina- 
tion troupe, playing Nancy Sykes in ‘Oliver 
Twist,” with E. L. Davenport as Bill Sykes, 
and J. W. Wallack, Jr., as Fagin. In 1865 she 
played in Philadelphia under Colonel Sinn’s 
management, appearing in “Eleanor’s Vic- 
tory,” ‘‘ Lucretia Borgia,” “‘ Jane Eyre,” ‘The 
Child Stealer,” ‘Mary Tudor,” ‘ Cynthia,” 
besides the two plays already mentioned. She 
appeared in the principal theatres in the United 
States, and at the time of her death was play- 
ing a star engagement at the New Park Thea- 
tre, Brooklyn. 

Wauirz, Epwin, died at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., June 7th, aged 60 years. He was born 
at South Hadley, Mass., and in 1849 he was 
elected a member of the National Academy of 
Design, and in the next year pursued his stud- 
ies in painting m Paris, where he remained 
four years. He revisited this country, but only 
for a short period, and returned to Europe, 
where he labored for many years, becoming 
well known in London, Paris, and Antwerp. 
In 1875 he took a studio in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building. His genre 


paintings were numerous, and his best-known 
historical works are the ‘‘ Evening Hymn of the 
Huguenots” and the “Signing of the Compact 
on Board the Mayflower.” At the National 
Academy of Design in 1876 he had on exhibi- 
tion “Giotto sketching the Head of Dante,” 
““Ohapel in Church of St. Agidius, Nurem- 
berg,” “ Café at Cairo,” and ‘‘ Moonlight on 
the Arno.” 

Witert, Colonel James M., died at Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 6th, aged 46 years. He was born 
in Washington County, N. Y., graduated at the 
Law School in Albany, 1856, and began the 
practice of law at Batavia in 1857, and was 
elected District Attorney of Genesee County 
in 1859. In 1862 he entered the army, and was 
made major of the 128th Regiment of New 
York Infantry, and afterward became its colo- 
nel. Subsequently he was placed in command 
of the First Brigade of the Second Division of 
the Second Army Corps, which he retained un- 
til the close of the war. He was an unsuccess- 
ful Democratic candidate for Congress in 1864, 
and for the State Senate in 1876. For several 
years he was manager of the State Asylum for 
the Blind at Batavia, and was one of the vice- 
presidents of the State Bar Association. 

Wuson, Captain Anprew, died at Montgom- 
ery, N. Y., aged 88 years. He was the oldest 
ex-member of the Legislature of New York; 
represented Orange County in the Assembly 
in 1819; was a veteran of the war of 1812, and 
one of the founders of the Orange County Bi- 
ble Society. 

Witson, Lieutenant THomas P., died at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., March 10th, aged 82 years. He 
entered the Naval Academy, September 30, 
1861, and was appointed from New York. He 
served throughout the late civil war, and be- 
came lieutenant-commander in 1869. 

Wrvans, Ross, died in Baltimore, Md., April 
llth. He was born in Sussex County, N. J., 
in 1796, and laid the foundation of his fortune 
by raising horses and by the large sales of a 
plough of his own invention. He projected a 
railway for cars drawn by horses, invented the 
friction-wheel for cars, was the first to con- 
struct eight-wheeled cars, established the larg- 
est railway machine shop in the country, 
invented the ‘camel-back” locomotive, and 
build the cigar-shaped steel boat which was to 
cross the ocean in four days.. He built the first 
successful locomotive used on the Baltimore 
& Ohio road; but his greatest work was the 
building of railroads in Russia, particularly 
the line from St. Petersburg to Moscow. Dur- 
ing the war he took an active part in politics, 
and was elected to represent Baltimore in the 
extra session of the State Legislature in 1861, 
but on the following day was arrested and im- 
prisoned at Fort McHenry, but was soon liber- 
ated. He wrote a religious work entitled 
“ One Religion—Many Oreeds.” 

Woop, Witu1am, died in New York City, 
April 9th. In 1822 he was admitted into the 
publishing house of William Wood & Son, 
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which his father, Samuel Wood, an English 
Quaker, had established, and the house soon 
secured a reputation among medical men by 
its publication of medical works. He es- 
tablished the Medical Record and the Ameri- 
can Journal of Obstetrics, and was also one of 
the founders and original directors of the Mer- 
cantile Library. He retired from business in 
1868. 

WoopsripGe, Rey. JonatHan Epwarps, 
died in Hartford, Conn., November 18th, aged 
75 years. He graduated at Williams College 
in 1822, was at one time connected with La 
Salle Seminary at Auburndale, Mass., and 
formerly editor of the Boston Recorder, a Con- 
gregational organ. 

Wyoxorr, Dr..W. H., died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., November 2d. He was born in New 
York, September 10, 1807, and graduated at 
Union College in 1828. He was the principal 
of the classical department of a collegiate school 
in New York City, and his successive partner- 
ships in school management had the names of 
Wyckoff & Rand, and Forrest & Wyckoff. 
From 1839 to 1846 he was the editor of the 
Baptist Advocate (now the Examiner and Chron- 
icle), a paper of great denominational influence, 
and of which he was the founder. In 1846 he 
was ordained by the Laight Street Baptist 
Church. For many years he was President of 
the Young Men’s City Bible Society, of the 
Baptist Domestic Mission Society, a member of 
the American Sunday-School Union, an origi- 
nator of the American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in 1835, and its corresponding secretary 
from 1846 to 1850. Inthe latter year he aided 
in founding the American Bible Union, of 
which he was the secretary. He published 
“The Bible Question, or the American Bible 
Society and the Baptists;” “The Bible, its 
Excellence;” ‘The Bible Primer;” ‘The 
Early Guide to Knowledge;” ‘ Rollin’s An- 
cient History Oondensed;” and a popular 
‘“‘Seripture School Reader,” of which Rev. Dr. 
Everts was joint author. He received the de- 
gree of LL. D., and he possessed unusual lin- 
guistic and literary acquirements. 

Wyrm, Rosert, a well-known American 
painter, died at Pont-Aven, France, February 
4th. In 1872 he received a medal at the Paris 
Salon. 

OBITUARIES, Forrien. Aspy, Sir Tuomas 
Nevitz, Bart., born December 21, 1810; died 
July 20, 1877. He was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for Malden in 1841, but represented Lyme 
Regis in the House of Commons from 1847 to 
1852. He was created a baronet in 1849, and 
is succeeded by his oldest son, Sir William Nev- 
ille, born in 1844. 

AOHTERFELDT, JoHANN Hernrion, a German 
theologian, born June 17, 1788; died May 4, 
1877. He studied theology in Cologne and 
Miinster, was ordained as preacher in 1813, and 
in 1817 was appointed Professor of Theology in 
Braunsberg, where he remained until 1876, 
In that year he received a call to Bonn, and 
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there published the “Christkatholische Dog- 
matik”’ of Prof. Hermes, to whose most ardent 
followers he belonged. In consequence of this 
publication he was eventually removed from 
his position in Bonn. 

Apam, Epmonp, a French Senator, born in 
1816 ; died June 21,1877. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Council of State, but 
resigned in December, 1851. In October, 1870, 
he was for a short time prefect of police, and 
in 1871 was elected to the National Assembly 
from the department of the Seine. In 1875 
he was elected a Senator for life by the Na- 
tional Assembly, by 815 votes. Both in the 
Assembly and in the Senate he acted with the 
Extreme Left. 

Arsuréra, Louis Napotfon Sacner, Duc de, 
a French Bonapartist politician, born May 23, 
1818; died July 22, 1877. He entered the 
army in his youth, sat in the French Parlia- 
ment as a peer of France from 1838 to 1848, 
was a member of the Corps Législatif under 
the Empire, and in 1870 was a prime mover in 
bringing about the favorable result of the plé- 
biscite. He was one of the founders of the 
Suez Canal Company and other similar enter- 
prises. 

ALENCAR, Jos& MARTINIANO DE, a distin- 
guished Brazilian, died in Rio de Janeiro, De- 
cember 12, 1877, at the age of 48 years. He 
was the son of a priest, and was born in Cear4. 
He displayed great talents from early youth. 
Having completed his law studies at Sao Paulo 
with distinction, he settled in Rio, and became 
a frequent contributor to the journals of that 
city. He also wrote various dramas, poems, 
and romances, some of which, such as his poem 
of ‘“Iracema,” and his romances of ‘‘ The 
Guarany” and ‘ Urabijara,” all founded on 
Indian legends of Brazil, rank among the fin- 
est literary productions of the country. In 
1868 he was elected deputy for Ceara as a Con- 
servative, and entered the Cabinet as Minister 
of Justice. Two years later, when a candidate 
for Senator from Ceard, he was returned as 
one of the triple list, but was not appointed 
by the Emperor. He thereupon resigned, went 
into opposition to the Government, and dis- 
played much hostility to the Emperor. From 
this time forward, with the exception of one 
session, he continued in opposition, speaking 
rarely, but with great ability and acceptance. 

Atexanper, Grand-Duke of Russia, born 
August 81,1875; died April 16, 1877. He was 
the son of Grand-Duke ladimir, the second 
son of the Emperor Alexander. 

Attarp, Netz, a French general, born 
October 27, 1798; died October 26, 1877. He 
was educated at the Polytechnic School, and 
while yet a mere boy took part in the defense 
of Paris against the allies. In 1825 he was 
promoted to acaptaincy. During the Algerian 
cam he was distinguished for his gallant 
conduct, and became aide-de-camp to General 
Balazé, and was subsequently engaged on the 
fortifications of Paris. He was created gen- 
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eral of division in 1857, and commander of the 
Legion of Honor in 1858, In 1847 he was 
elected a deputy, acting with the Left Centre. 
In 1876 he was again elected a deputy for the 
department of Deux-Sévres. 

ALLEN, WittraM Frrntey, a British journal- 
ist and politician, born in October, 1816; died 
May 22,1877. He was the proprietor and pub- 
lisher of Allen’s Indian Mail, had been Sheriff 
of London in 1857, lord-mayor in 1867, and 
at the time of his death held the office of 
alderman. 

ALYVENSLEBEN, CoNSTANTIN VON, @ Prussian 
general, born August 26, 1809; died April 16, 
1877. He entered the great general staff as 
major in 1853, and in 1860 received an ap- 
pointment in the Ministry of War. He took 
part in the war of 1866 as major-general, and 
in that of 1870 as lieutenant-general, command- 
ing the Third Army Oorps. He distinguished 
himself particularly at the battle of Vionville. 

AMALIE Augusta, ex-Queen of Saxony, born 
November 13, 1801; died November 8, 1877. 
She was a daughter of Maximilian I., King of 
Bavaria, and consequently a sister of ex-Queen 
Maria, who died a few months earlier. In 
1822 she was married to King John of Saxony, 
whom she survived four years. Like her hus- 
band, she was highly beloved by all her sub- 
jects. The court circle which she drew around 
her at Dresden during the nineteen years of 
her reign was a very charming one, distin- 
guished alike for its high moral tone and its 
patronage of the arts, literature, music, and the 
drama. 

ANGELIS, Pare pe, an Italian ecclesiastic ; 
born April 16, 1792; died in May, 1877. He 
was created Archbishop of Fermo in 1842, 
and, in 1849, cardinal. At the death of Greg- 
ory XVI. he was spoken of as his probable 
successor. In 1867 he became the first car- 
dinal-priest, and was appointed by the Pope 
Chamberlain of the Roman Church and Arch- 
Chancellor of the University. 

Ayson, Colonel Aveustus Henry Aront- 
BALD, @ British soldier, born March 5, 1835; 
died November 17, 1877. He served before 
Sebastopol, for which he received several or- 
ders. As aide-de-camp to General Grant, he 
was at the siege of Delhi, the relief of Luck- 

‘now, and several other important affairs. For 

his gallantry in the field, he was given the 
Victoria Cross. He was in Parliament for 
Lichfield from 1859 to 1868, and for Bewdley 
from 1869 to 1874. 

Arnotp, THomas James, a British barrister 
and author, died at an advanced age in May, 
1877. He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1829, and was appointed a police magis- 
trate, being, at the time of his death, the old- 
est and senior magistrate. He was the author 
of many works, notably on Municipal Corpora- 
tions, Justices of the Peace out of Session, La- 
bor Laws, etc. 

AURELLE DE Patapines, Louis JEAN Bap- 
TIsTE, a French general and Senator, born 


January 9, 1804; died December 17, 1877. 
(See ANNvAL OyoLopzp1a for 1875, page 315.) 

AvutTRAN, JosePH, @ French poet; born in 
June, 1813; died March 6, 1877. He first ap- 
peared before the public with an ode to La- 
martine, to whose school he belonged. His col- 
lections of poems, ‘‘ La Mer ” (1835), ‘‘ Poémes 
de la Mer” (1852), “ Laboureurs et Soldats ” 
(1854), ““La Vie Rurale” (1856), “ Epitres 
Rustiques ” (1861), and ‘“*Poémes des Beaux 
Jours,” made him well-known throughout 
France. His tragedy, ‘La Fille d’Eschyle,” 
produced in the Odéon theatre in 1848, gained 
for him the great prize of Monthyon. The 
war of 1870 caused him to write a patriotic 
poem, the “ Légende des Paladins.” He was 
elected a member of the French Academy in 
1868. 

Bagenot, WatteRr, a British journalist and 
writer on political economy, born February 
3, 1826; died March 24, 1877. He was edu- 
cated at the University College, London. Early 
in life, under the care of his father, he became 
intimately acquainted with the banking busi- 
ness, and was led to devote special attention 
to commercial and financial subjects. His mar- 
riage to a daughter of Mr. James Wilson, for 
some time Indian Finance Minister, and found- 
er of the Economist, brought him into close 
contact with the management of that paper. 
On the death of his father-in-law, he became 
the proprietor and editor of the paper, and in 
his hands it was conducted with very great 
ability and success. He also contributed a 
number of valuable papers to the National and 
Fortnightly Reviews. He was the author of 
“The English Constitution ” (1872), “‘ Physics 
and Politics” (1872), and ‘Lombard Street” 
(4th ed., 1873). He was for some time Ex- 
aminer in Political Economy in the University 
of London. 

Banapoor, Sir June, an Indian statesman; 
died at an advanced age February 25, 1877. 
He was Prime Minister of Nepaul, of which 
state he had been the actual ruler for over 30 
years. In 1850 he came to England asa special 
envoy of the Nizam, and spent there several 
months. During the Sepoy mutiny, he ren- 
dered the English effectual aid by sending them 
an auxiliary force, thus contributing a great 
deal toward suppressing the mutiny. For his 
services on this occasion, he received from the 
British Government the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath, and afterward that of the 
Star of India. 

Baty, ALEXANDER, died January 2d, at Glas- 
gow. An electrician and inventor, he made 
important improvements in telegraphy. He 
invented, or re-invented, the method of making 
use of ‘‘ bodies of natural waters to complete 
the electric circuit by laying a single insulated 
wire between the given stations, having at 
each end a metallic brush immersed in water.” 
This principle was promulgated in a patent of 
1841. In 1846 he patented the electro-chemi- 
cal telegraph, and soon found his system capa- 
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ble of great speed; he was thus led to the in- 
vention of automatic methods of transmitting 
signals, of which one is the basis of the most 
improved process now used. He invented 
electrical clocks, and in 1843 constructed the 
earth-battery. In 1844 he patented ingenious 
apparatus for registering the progress of ships, 
and he also devised electrical methods of play- 
ing keyed instruments at a distance. He was 
struck down with paralysis some years ago, 
and died at the age of sixty-six in a ‘‘ Home 
for Incurables.”. A government pension of 
eighty pounds a year was all that saved him 
from pauperism. 

Barrer, JoHANN Georg, a Swiss philologist ; 
born May 31, 1801; died October 10, 1877. 
He studied in Munich, Gottingen, and Kénigs- 
berg, was appointed in 1833 a teacher in the 
Gymnasium of Zurich, and was its prorector 
from 1848 to 1845, and again from 1849 to 
1865. . He was also appointed a professor in 
the university in 1833, but resigned this posi- 
tion in 1849. He published, partly alone, and 
partly together with Orelli and others, editions 
of many of the Latin and Greek authors. 

Baxer, Rev. Sir Henry Wiiiams, a British 
clergyman, born in 1821; died in February, 
1877. He was the originator and principal 
editor and proprietor of ‘*‘ Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern,” and one of the most active workers 
in the committee which carried out that suc- 
cessful publication. He himself contributed 
a number of original hymns and translations 


to the collection. 


BaLianTINE, JAMES, a British author, born 
in 1808; died December 18, 1877. Among 
his works are “The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet,” 
“The Miller of Deanhough,” ‘“‘An Essay on 
Ornamental Art as applicable to Trade and 
Manufactures,” a volume of poems, etc. 

Banpon, Francis Bernarp, Earl of, a Brit- 
ish nobleman, born January 8, 1810; died 
February 17, 1877. He was in Parliament 
for Bandon from 1842 to 1856, succeeded his 
father in the latter year, and was elected a 
representative peer for Ireland in 1858. He 
was Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum for the 
County and City of Cork. His son, James 
Francis, succeeds him. 

Barritre, Tufopore, a French dramatic au- 
thor, born in 1823; died October 16, 1877. 
His first play, “ Rosiére et Nourrice,” appeared 
in 1848 in the Palais Royal, and was very favor- 
ably received. After that he worked chiefly in 
partnership with others, and has contributed 
about 50 plays to the French stage, almost all 
of which have been favorably received. Among 
them are “ Les Parisiens,” ‘‘ Les Faux Bons- 
hommes,” “Les Filles de Marbre,” ete. 

Bartu, Jean Baptiste Puiuprr, a French 
surgeon and medical writer, born in 1812; died 
December 4, 1877. He began his medical 
studies in the Paris hospitals in 1832, and at 
the general examination in 1885 won the gold 
medal. His principal work, written together 
with Henri Roger, was a “ Practical Treatise 
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on Auscultation.” Among his other works 
are ‘‘ Medical History of the Cholera,” and a 
treatise on ‘‘ Ulceration of the Air Passages.” 
He was decorated with the Legion of Honor in 
1847, and was a member of several medical 
societies. 

Bavpet, Pav, a French Senator of the 
Empire, born in 1800; died November 18, 
1877. He took an active part in the political 
strifes of the present century, being a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies from 1834 to 1848. 
In 1839 he was created general secretary of the 
Department of Justice, and a councilor of 
state. After the revolution of 1848, he was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly, and dur- 
ing the intrigues of Louis Napoleon for the 
overthrow of the Republic invariably voted 
with the Elysée. He protested against the 
coup @ état, but soon after was the recipient of 
marked favors from Napoleon. In 1868, he 
was called to the Ministry of the Interior in the 
place of M. de Persigny. In 1865, upon retir- 
ing from that office, he was created a Senator; 
soon after he became secretary of the Senate, 
and subsequently one of its vice-presidents. 

Baver, Caroing, a German actress, born 
May 28, 1808; died October 18, 1877. She en- 
tered upon the stage in her thirteenth year at the 
Court Theatre in Carlsruhe, and soon became 
one of the most popular German actresses. In 
1829 she contracted a morganatic marriage 
with Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, but was 
divorced from him when he ascended the Bel- 
gian throne in 1831. In 1844 she was again 
married to Count Broél-Plater. 

Bravsien, J. 0., a Canadian statesman, born 
March 24, 1825; died November 7, 1877. He 
sat for Montmagny in the Canadian Assembly 
from 1857 until the Union, and for the same 
seat in the House of Commons from the Union 
until 1872, when he was defeated. He was a 
member of the Executive Council and Com- 
wnissioner of Crown Lands from 1867 to 1873. 
In the latter year he was appointed a director 
of the Pacific Railroad. 

Brcxer, Kart Ferprnanp, a German musi- 
cian and writer of music, born July 17, 1804; 
died October 26, 1877. He received his musical 
instruction from Schicht and Friedrich Schnei- 
der, and made his first public appearance in 
concerts at the age of 14. He was afterward 
employed as organist in several of the best- 
known German churches, and from 1843 to 1856 
was Professor of the Organ and of Harmony 
in the Conservatory of Leipsic. As a writer on 
music he was eminently successful. Among 
his best-known works are “ Die Hausmusik in 
Deutschland im 16.,17. und 18, Jahrhundert” 
(1840), and ‘‘ Die Tonkinstler des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts” (1849). He was for many years the edi- 
tor of the Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung, and 
contributed to Schumann's Neue Zeitschryt fur 
Musik. ce , 

Betoner, Sir Epwarp, a British admiral, 
born in 1799; died March 18, 1877. He en- 
tered the Royal Navy at the age of 13, was 
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present at the battlé of Algiers, and served 
afterward on the African station, whence he 
returned home invalided in 1820. Having next 
served on the North American station for three 
years, he was selected in 1825 as assistant sur- 
veyor to Captain F. W. Beechey, then about to 
sail for Behring’s Straits on his voyage of dis- 
covery. In the next few years he was actively 
engaged in Spain, Africa, South America, on 
the Indian station, and in China, where he ob- 
tained the thanks of the admiral in command 
for his gallantry, especially at the reduction of 
Canton. He was rewarded with a commission 
as post-captain and the companionship of the 
Order of the Bath in 1841, and was knighted 
in 1848. From 1842 to 1849 he was engaged 
chiefly on the East Indian station. His last 
important naval employment was in command 
of an expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, which ended in the abandonment of his two 
ships. He was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Bath in 1867. He wrote “A Voyage 
round the World in H. M. Ship Vulture in 
the Years 1836-42,” and a “ Treatise on Nau- 
tical Surveying.” 

Bett, General Sir Grorat, Knight, a British 
general, born in 1794; died July 12, 1877. He 
received his first appointment in 1811, and 
served with the Duke of Wellington in the Pen- 
insula. He was afterward employed in Ceylon 
and the East Indies; in 1837-’38 served in the 
rebellion in Canada, and had command of a re- 
giment inthe Crimea. Toward the close of his 
life he published a book entitled “ Rough Notes 
by an Old Soldier during Fifty Years’ Service.” 

Betty, Lion AveustE Apo.pseE, a French 
painter of some note, died in March, 1877. He 
mostly chose for his subjects scenes from the 
Orient. Among his more recent paintings are 
“The Nile near Rosetta,” “‘ The Canal of Mah- 
moudieh near Alexandria,’ and a “ Religious 
Festival at Cairo.” He received the medal of 
the third class at the Exposition of 1867, and 
was decorated with the Legion of Honor in 
1862. 

Bertry, Lovise Aneftiqvez, a French paint- 
ress, poetess, and composer, born January 15, 
1805; died in the latter part of April, 1877. 
She was the daughter of Louis Francois Bertin, 
the founder of the Journal des Débats. She 
composed the operas ‘‘ Le Loup-garou ”’ (1827), 
“Fausto” (1834), and “Esmeralda” (1836; 
words by Victor Hugo). She also published a 
volume of poems, ‘‘ Les Glanes” (1842), which 
received a prize from the Academy. 

Betrumann-Horttwee, Moritz .AuGust von, & 
German jurist, born April 10, 1795; died July 
14, 1877. He studied law in the Universities 
of Géttingen and Berlin; went in 1819 as Pri- 
vatdocent to Berlin, and was afterward ap- 
pointed professor. In 1829 he went to Bonn, and 
resigned in 1842. In 1845 he was named coun- 
cilor of state, and in the following year was a 
member of the General Synod of the Church 
held in Berlin. He had been a member of both 
Chambers of the Prussian Diet, and from 1858 
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to 1862 was Minister of Public Worship. 
Among his principal works are “ Ursprung der 
lombardischen Stadtefreiheit ” (1846), ‘‘ Ueber 
die Germanen vor der Vélkerwanderung ” 
(1850), and ‘‘Der Civilprocess des gemeinen 
Rechts in geschichtlicher Entwickelung ” (vols. 
1-5, 186474). His last was ‘“‘Das 20. Buch 
der Pandekten als Beispiel klassischer Juris- 
prudenz fir Studierende erliutert” (1877). 

Bizzart, GrusEpPE ANDREA, an Italian car- 
dinal, born May 11, 1802; died August 27, 
1877. He was created a cardinal in 1863. 

Bonaparte, Prince AntHony, born October 
18, 1816; died in the latter part of March, 1877. 
He was the third son of Lucien, Prince of 
Canino, and his second wife, Alexandrine 
Laurence de Bleschamp. 

Bourseav, Louis Ortvier, a French Senator, 
born March 2, 1811, died in October, 1877. 
In 1847 he became maire of his native town, 
Poitiers, and his administration during the 
stormy period of 1848 was so firm and patri- 
otic that he was elected a deputy to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Since 1841 he had been 
professor in the faculty of law at Poitiers, 
and in 1866 was elected dean of the faculty. 
In 1869 he was elected to the Corps Législatit, 
and a few months afterward was created Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. After the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, he devoted himself 
exclusively to his duties as a professor, not re- 
turning to public life until January, 1876, when 
the department of Vienne elected him to the 
Senate. In politics he was a Bonapartist, al- 
though of a very moderate kind. 

Bovurett, Cuartes, a British clergyman and 
archeologist, died in August, 1877. He was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
graduated B. A. in 1834. He was shortly after 
incorporated at Trinity College, Oxford. He 
first became known as an antiquary by his 
works, ‘Monumental Brasses and Slabs” 
(1847), and “Monumental Brasses of England 
and Wales” (1849). These were followed by 
his ‘‘ Manual of British Archeology’ and his 
most successful book, ‘‘ Heraldry, Historical 
and Popular.” In 1867 he published a more 
popular treatise, ‘‘ English Heraldry,” and, in 
1869, “ Arms and Armor.” 

Bovy, Frangois AnTorne, a Swiss engraver 
of medals, born in 1803; died in October, 1877. 
He studied under M. Pradier in Paris, and first 
exhibited in the Parisian Salon of 1831. Among 
his works, which are well known to collectors, 
are “Le Jubilé de la Reformation,” Franc¢ois 
Arago, The Empress, Cuvier, Napoleon I., Goe- 
the, Liszt, Chopin, The Battle of the Alma, the 
medal of the Exposition in 1855, and four 
medals commemorative of the Exposition of 
1867. He received a medal of the second class 
in 1835, one of the third in 1855, and was dec- 
orated with the Legion of Honor in 1843. 

Braun, ALEXANDER, a celebrated German 
botanist, born May 10, 1805; died March 29, 
1877. He was at first Professor of Botany in 
the University of Freiburg; went, in 1850, in 
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the same capacity to Giessen, and in 1852 to 
Berlin, where he was also appointed director 
of the botanical garden. His most important 
work is “ Betrachtungen tber die Erschei- 
nung der Verjingung in der Natur, insbeson- 
dere in der Lebens- und. Bildungsgeschichte 
der Pflanze”’ (1851), which has done much to 
promote the knowledge of the lower crypto- 
gams. Among his later works are, “‘ Beitra 
zur Kenntniss der Gattung Selaginella” (1865), 
‘‘ Die Characeen Afrikas ” (1867), and ‘‘ Neuere 
Untersuchungen tiber die Gattungen Marsilia 
und Pilularia” (1870). In 1876 he contributed 
a chapter on the ‘‘ Characeen Schlesiens” to 
the “Kryptogamen-Flora von Schlesien,” by 
Prof, Ferd. Cohn. 

Brion, Gustave, a French genre painter, 
born October 24, 1824; died November 6, 1877. 
He was a pupil of M. G. Guérin, and painted 
almost exclusively country scenes from Alsace. 
He exhibited in the Paris Salons for over 20 
years, and, in 1863, received a medal of the 
first class, and was decorated with the Legion 
of Honor. Among his best paintings are his 
two funerals, the one in the Vosges Mountains 
on sleighs, and the other on the Rhine in boats. 

Brooxuavus, HerMann, a German scholar, 
born January 28, 1806; died January 5, 1877. 
He was the last surviving son of Friedrich 
Arnold Brockhaus, the founder of the great 
German publishing house of that name. He 
studied Oriental and, principally, Indian liter- 
ature in the Universities of Leipsic, Géttingen, 


_and Bonn, and also attended for some time the 


Universities of Copenhagen, Paris, London, and 
Oxford. In 1839 he received an appointment 
in the University of Jena, and in 1841 went to 
Leipsic, as Professor of the Language and Lit- 
erature of Ancient India. He published ‘‘ Pra- 
bodha chandrodaya,” by Krishna Misra (18385) ; 
“‘Kath4-sarit-sigara,” a collection of tales, by 
Somadeva Batta (Sanskrit and German, 1839) ; 
the “ Vendidad-Sade ” (1850), and “‘ Die Lieder 
des Hafis” (1855). Since 1853 he edited the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, and 
since 1856 the ‘* Allgemeine Encyclopédie” of 
Ersch and Gruber. 

BroMLey, VALENTINE WatteER, 4 British ar- 
tist, born February 14, 1848; died in the first 
week of May, 1877. At the age of nineteen he 
was elected an Associate of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colors, and shortly after- 
ward became also an Associate of the Society 
of British Artists. His painting, “The Big 
Chief's Toilet,” in the Orystal Palace Exhibi- 
tion of 1877, carried off the gold medal. : 

Brin, Morrrz, a German writer, born in 
1819; died January 18, 1877. He spent some 
time in England as reporter for a London 
journal, and after his return to Germany was 
employed on various newspapers. Being by 
birth a Jew, he afterward joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. He was the author of a 
considerable number of works, among them 
“Walter Scott und seine Freunde” (5 vols., 
1841), and “Irlands Zustinde in alter und neuer 
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Zeit’ (1845). His most important work was a 
German edition of Cantus’s ‘‘ General History.” 

Broz, Frangots, a French journalist, born 
near Geneva, in 1808; died in Paris, January 
12,1877. In 1881 he founded the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and soon made it one of the 
leading reviews of Europe. Personally with- 
out any considerable literary capacity, he pos- 
sessed a sharp eye for the talent of others, as 
well as the capacity to secure it for himself 
and the Revue at the lowest possible price. 
His parsimony was proverbial, it being well 
known throughout Paris that he would never 
pay for the first contribution of a new writer, 
no matter how valuable. For more than 80 
years, the most talented writers of France put 
up patiently with his eccentricities; for the 
Revue had in this time become, from a popular 
geographical magazine, for which it had been 
originally designed, the most widely circulated, 
most learned, and best known periodical col- 
lection of literary labors of all kinds. Only 
in recent times has a change in this respect 
become perceptible. Some of the younger 
writers have begun to oppose the tyranny of 
the Revue, and many rival publications have 
thus been established. 

CABALLERO, FerNAN, a celebrated Spanish 
authoress, died April 7, 1877. (The announce- 
ment of her death in 1876 was premature.) 
Speaking of a visit to her in Seville, Lady Her- 
bert says: ‘Her tenderness toward animals, 
unfortunately a rare virtue in Spain, is one of 
her marked characteristics. She has lately been 
trying to establish a society in Seville for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, after the model 
of the London one, and often told one of our 
party that she never left her home without 
praying that she might not see or hear any ill- 
usage to God’s creatures. Her playfulness and 
wit, always tempered by a kind thoughtfulness 
for the feelings of others, and her agreeable- 
ness in conversation, seem only to have in- 
creased with lengthened experience of people 
and things. Nothing was pleasanter than to 
sit in the corner of her little drawing-room 
and hear her pour out anecdote after anecdote 
of Spanish life and Spanish peculiarities, es- 
pecially among the poor.” 

Oanaris, Constantine, a Greek naval officer 
and statesman, born about 1785; died Septem- 
ber 15, 1877. He was captain of a small mer- 
chant vessel at the outbreak of the Greek war 
of independence. He took an active part in 
this struggle and greatly distinguished himself 
by his bravery. Under King Otho, and after- 
ward under King George, he was on various 
occasions Minister of the Navy, and also several 
times prime minister. Belonging to the oppo- 
sition, he refused in 1861 the title of vice-ad- 
miral and a pension of 12,000 francs granted 
him by the Chambers. In 1865 he retired 
from public life, definitely as he thought, but 
in 1874 he was again called upon to form a new 
ministry. (See GREECE.) 

Cantersvry, Joun Henry Tuomas MaNNeRs 
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Surroy, Viscount, born May 27, 1814; died 
April 24, 1877. He was M. P. for Cambridge 
Borough from 1841 to 1847, and Under-Secre- 
tary of the Home Department, 1841-46. . He 
had been Lieutenant-Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, Governor of Trinidad, and Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Victoria, and at the 
time of his death was Registrar of the Faculty 
Court. He succeeded his brother in 1869, and 
is himself succeeded by his son Henry Charles, 
born in 1839. 

Capatti, HANNIBAL, an Italian cardinal, born 
January 21, 1811; died October 18, 1877. He 
was created a cardinal-deacon in 1868. He 
was one of the Presidents of the @cumenical 
Council, in which he strongly attacked the 
group of French, German, Hungarian, and Ori- 
ental bishops who opposed the dogma of in- 
fallibility. 

Carpenter, Miss Mary, a British philan- 
thropist, born in 1807; died June 15, 1877. 
She took an active part in the reformatory 
movement, more especially in Bristol, where 
she founded and superintended a reformatory 
institution for females. In 1866 she visited 
India for philanthropic purposes, and returned 
to England the following year. She subse- 
quently visited India in 1868-’69, and again in 
1869-70, to promote female education. She 
continued to devote her attention to this work 
up to her death. She was the author of ‘‘ Re- 
formatory Schools for Children” (1851), ‘‘ Ju- 
venile Delinquents, their Condition and Treat- 
ment,” “Our Convicts’ (1864), and ‘Six 
Months in India” (1867). In 1871 she founded 
the National Indian Association, and became 
the editor of its Journal. 

CasTeLnav, ALBERT, a French deputy, born 
September 25, 1823; died October 5, 1877. 
He was elected to the National Assembly from 
Hérault, in 1871, and to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in 1876, and in both bodies voted with the 
Extreme Left. He was one of the 363 pre- 
— by the Republicans for reélection in 
1877. 

Cavcuy, Eveine, a French lawyer, died at 
an advanced age in April, 1877. He was Sec- 
retary of the Archives in the Luxembourg, 
was an officer of the Legion of Honor, and a 
member of the Academy of Moral Sciences, 
He was the author of a number of legal works. 
In 1862 he received from the Academy the first 
prize, 1,500 francs, for a *‘ Mémoire sur les 
Origines, les Variations et les Progrés du Droit 
Maritime International.” 

CavENTOD, JosePpH Brenarmé, a French chem- 
ist, born June 30, 1795; died May 5,1877. In 
1820, while engaged in chemical researches, he, 
together with Pelletier, discovered the sulphate 
of quinine. But instead of keeping this valua- 
ble discovery to themselves, they used all pos- 
sible means to make it known, and in 1837 they 
were rewarded with the grand prize of Mont- 
you, consisting of 10,000 francs. He was a 
member of the Academy of Medicine, and an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. He had written 
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anumber of books, and had contributed to 
various chemical journals. 

CuanaarnieR, Nicotas ANNE THfopULE, a 
French general, born April 28, 1793; died 
February 14, 1877. He was educated at St.- 
Cyr, which he left in 1815 to join as a simple 
private one of the privileged companies of 
Louis XVIII.’s body-guard. In 1823 he took 
part in the Spanish campaign, and in 1825 ob- 
tained the rank of captain. His promotion 
was very slow, until his exploits in Algeria 
earned him distinction, General St.-Arnaud 
styling him the ‘‘ African Massena.” Becom- 
ing successively lieutenant-colonel, colonel, 
major-general, and general of division, the 
Duc d’Aumale, on becoming Governor of Al- 
geria in 1847, resigned into his hands the chief 
military command. After the revolution of 
1848 he returned to France. Lamartine offered 
him the Berlin embassy, but he preferred his 
profession to diplomacy, and on the outbreak 
of the Paris disturbances in April he spontane- 
ously placed himself at the head of the avail- 
able forces and restored order. In June, at the 
next supplementary elections, he was elected 
deputy for the Seine, though he had then suc- 
ceeded Cavaignac in Algeria, and the latter, on 
becoming head of the Government, gave him 
the command of the Paris National Guard, 
which suppressed more than one outbreak. 
This post he retained until 1851, when, after 
incessant attacks from both Bonapartists and 
Radicals, the Prince-President removed him. 
He was one of those arrested on December 2d, 
and banished from France. He took up his 
residence at Mechlin, refusing to profit by the 
permission to return home until the amnesty 
of 1859. Not until the eve of the war of 1870 
did he offer his services, which Marshal Leboeuf 
courteously but firmly declined. After the first 
disasters the Emperor was touched at the ar- 
rival of the aged soldier and allowed him to 
join the staff. On Bazaine taking the com- 
mand, Changarnier remained with him at 
Metz. In October he was sent to Prince 
Frederick Oharles to negotiate for the free de- 
parture of the garrison for Algeria, or for an 
armistice. He accompanied the army into 
captivity, and at the close of the war was 
elected deputy by three departments. He took 
his seat on the Right Centre, and though he 
had long been M. Thiors’s friend and admirer, 
he took an active part in his overthrow, his 
impetuous interpellations and interruptions 
making him a prominent member. He pro- 
moted the fusion of the Legitimists and Or- 
leanists; but, on the Comte de Chambord’s 
letter rendering monarchy impossible, he pro- 
posed the renewal of the Marshal’s power for 
ten years, a term eventually reduced to seven. 
He voted steadily with the Right and against 
the new Constitution, but his voice was scarcely 
heard after the summer of 1874, when he ad- 
vocated an early prorogation. He was elected 
a Senator for life by the Assembly in 1875. 

Cuartes Witi1am-Louts, Prince of Hesse, 
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born April 28, 1809; died March 20, 1877. 
He was the brother of the reigning Grand- 
duke, and as such the prospective heir to the 
grand-duchy. He was married to Princess 
Elizabeth of Prussia, a cousin of the King. 
His oldest son, Prince Ludwig, became in his 
place heir-apparent to the throne, and on June 
12th became Grand-duke of Hesse, on the 
death of Ludwig III. (See Lupwie III.) 

Cuavéx, Honorf Josepn, a Belgian scholar, 
born June 13, 1815; died July 16, 1877. In 
1844 he went to Paris, where he was professor 
at the Collége Stanislas and the Athénée. He 
was the author of a considerable number of 
works, the most important of which is the 
“Lexicolegie Indo-Européenne” (1249). He 
also contributed a number of articles to the 
Revue du XIX™ Siécle, and to the Revue de 
Linguistique, which he founded himself in 
1867. 

CutsHotm, Mrs. Caroting, a British philan- 
thropist, born about 1810; died March 25, 
1877. She showed at an early age a philan- 
thropic character, and upon being married to 
Captain Chisholm, of the Indian army, she found 
her field of usefulness considerably extended. 
Her attention being directed in Madras to the 
neglected and dangerous condition of the sol- 
diers’ daughters, she established for them an 
industrial home. Her husband soon after 
going to Sydney for his health, she accom- 
panied him there. Here she entered upon 
that career of usefulness which has made her 


name known throughout the British Empire. 


She took charge of the emigrants who arrived 
friendless and penniless, and secured for them 
situations in the interior, making many jour- 
neys for that purpose. She established an 
office in Sydney, at which all persons needing 
employment might attend daily; and by her 
disinterested efforts placed many thousands in 
positions of respectability and comfort. She 
returned to England in 1846, receiving a testi- 
monial of £150 upon her departure; there she 
established the Family Colonization Society, by 
which passage money was paid in weekly in- 
stallments, and did much to relieve emigrants 
of the poorer class. She returned to Australia 
in 1854, and went back again to England in 
1866. She wrote “ Voluntary Information of 
the People of New South Wales,” and “ Perils 
in the Polar Seas: True Stories of Arctic Ad- 
venture and Discovery ” (1874). 

Curistivgs, a Greek statesman, died Janua- 
ry 20,1877. He had been Minister of Finance 
on several occasions, and at the time of his 
death was a deputy for Syra. 

Ormot, Francois Barrnfttemy MIcner 
Epovarp, a French painter, born February 
11, 1799; died in February, 1877. He ex- 
hibited for the first time in 1827. He painted 
a large number of views from France, among 
them “The Valley of Sceaux,” “The Banks 
of the Sarthe,” and others. 

CrarkeE, CHartes Cowven, a British scholar, 
born in 1788; died March 20,1877. He wrote 


“The Riches of Chaucer” and “Tales from Chau- 
cer, in Prose.” Together with his wife he 
edited a “Concordance to Shakespeare,” and 
an edition of the great dramatist’s plays, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell. He was likewise the 
author, in association with Mrs. Clarke, of 
some delightful books for the young, and during 
the last few years contributed largely to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in which he completed 
shortly before his death an interesting set of 
reminiscences of his celebrated friends, 

Cxavsen, Henrik NrKoat, a Danish states- 
man and theologian, born April 22, 1798; 
died March 28, 1877. He spent several years 
in Germany, Italy, and France, and was con- 
siderably influenced in his theological views 
by Schleiermacher. After his return to Den- 
mark he was appointed professor in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. He was a member of the 
provincial diet in Roeskilde from 1840 to 1848, 
and its president during the last 8 years; was 
a member of the Constitutional Assembly of 
1848-49, from 1848 to 1851 privy councilor and 
a minister without portfolio, and since then was 
a member of the Riksdag. He was the author 
of ‘‘Katholicismens og Protestantismens Kir- 
keforfatning, Lire og Ritus” (1825), ‘‘ Det Nye 
Testaments Hermeneutik * (1840), ‘ Udvikling 
af de christelige Hovedlirdomme” (1845), 
‘“‘Christelig Troeslire” (1853), and ‘‘ Dat evan- 
geliske Kirkelivs Nutid og Fremtid” (1859). 
He was the editor since 1831 of the Zeitschrift 
Sir auslandische theologische Literatur. 

Cuirrorp, Sir Aveustus, a British admiral, 
born May 24, 1788; died February 8, 1877. 
He entered the navy in 1808, saw some severe 
service on the coasts of Egypt and Italy, and 
obtained post-rank in 1812. He sat in Parlia- 
ment for Bandonbridge in 1818, for Dungarvan 
in 1820, and again for Bandonbridge in 1831. 
In 1832 he was appointed Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, an office he held up to his death, 
He was created a baronet in 1888. He was 
the senior flag-officer on the retired list, his 
commission as captain dating from 1812; rear- 
admiral, 1848 ; vice-admiral, 1855; and admiral, 
1860. 

Consett, Jonn Mora@an, a British lawyer, 
born in 1800; died February 13, 1877. He 
was called to the bar, at Lincoln’s inn, in 1880, 
entered Parliament at the general election of 
1852, as one of the members for Oldham, which 
his father had represented before him, and con- 
tinued to hold his seat until 1865, when he was 
defeated. He was again sent to Parliament in 
1872 by his former constituents. He published 
a selection from his father’s political works, 
and also wrote the preface to a recent edition 
of the “‘ Legacy to Laborers.” 

Conpen, Mrs. Rionarp, the widow of the 
eminent statesman, died at an advanced age 
April 17, 1877. She was the daughter of Hugh 

illiams, of Gellygoch, Montgomeryshire and 
in 1840 married Richard Cobden, whose widow 
she was left by his death, twelve years ago. 
After the death of her husband, she published, 
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at her own expense, his “ Political Writings,” 
in two volumes. 

Coutson, Witt1aM, a British physician, 
born in 1799; died April 7, 1877. He studied 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, became a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1826, 
and in 1843 was elected one of the honorary 
fellows of the college. In 1851 he obtained a 
seat in the council, and in 1860 was appointed 
Hunterian orator. He translated from the 
German Blumenbach’s ‘‘ Comparative Anato- 
my,” and from the French Edwards’s ‘‘ Manual 
of Surgical Anatomy.” 

Covtraurst, Wiutam, a British banker, 
born in 1792; died February 10, 1877. He 
was the senior partner of the banking-house 
of Coutts & Co., London, one of the largest 
and oldest banking-houses of England. 

Cyrit II., Patriarch of Jerusalem, born on 
the island of Samos about the year 1790; died 
August 30 (18), 1877. He went to Jerusalem 
in 1818, being then a priest, was consecrated 
Metropolitan of Sebaste in 1830, Metropolitan 
of Lydda in 1838, and in 1845 was made Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem. In 1872 he was deposed 
and excommunicated by the Synod of Con- 
stantinople, on account of his sympathy with 
the Bulgarians. This sentence was annulled 
in 1876. 

Detorp, Taxitz, a French writer and poli- 
tician, born November 25, 1815; died in May, 
1877. He had been connected with the Chari- 
vari, the Siécle, and L’ Avenir National. In 
1871 he was elected a member of the National 
Assembly for the department of Vaucluse. He 
was the author of a number of works, among 
which a “ History of the Second Empire” is 
best known. 

Devtson, Smron, a German scholar, born in 
1822 ; died March 23, 1877. He studied in Vi- 
enna, but the events of 1848 led him into 
politics, and he took a prominent part in the 
political associations of those days. When 
Windischgriitz surrounded Vienna, he de- 
manded the surrender of Deutsch as one of 
the hostages. But Deutsch succeeded in es- 
caping to Paris, and here devoted himself to 
banking. During the war in the Crimea he 
went East, and then entered into communica- 
tion with the chiefs of the Young Turkish 
purty. In the latter part of 1876 he went to 
Constantinople, and when his friend Midhat 
Pasha was banished, the new Government per- 
mitted him to remain, contrary to his expec- 
tations. 

Devrient, Pritipp Epvarp, a German actor 
and author, born August 11, 1801; died Oc- 
tober 4, 1877. He devoted himself at first to 
singing, but was forced to leave this branch, as 
he completely lost his voice. He then devoted 
himself to the drama. In 1844 he became di- 
rector of the Court Theatre in Dresden, and in 
1852 assumed the same position in Carlsruhe, 
and afterward became general director in the 
same place. After having celebrated his 50th 
anniversary in 1869, he resigned his position 
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in 1870 on account of his health. He was the 
author of a number of opera texts and plays, 
as well as different works on the drama, of 
which he was considered one of the best au- 
thorities. His principal work is ‘“ Geschichte 
der deutschen Schauspielkunst” (Leipsic, 5 
vols., 1848-’74). 

Drummonp, James, a British painter, born 
in 1816; died August 12,1877. He exhibited 
his first painting at the age of nineteen, in the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and since contributed 
to each of the following exhibitions. He ex- 
celled particularly in historical painting. 

Dumont, Lion, a French scholar, born in 
1838; died January 7, 1877. He was consid- 
ered one of the most learned and most pro- 
found of the French philosophers of modern 
times. Among his works are: “ Les Causes 
de rire” (1862), ‘‘ Le Sentiment du Gracieux ” 
(1863), ‘*La Morale de Montaigne’ (1866), 
* Antoine Watteau” (1867), “De l’Education 
des Femmes” (1868), ‘‘ Haeckel et la Théorie 
de l’Evolution en Allemagne” (1872), and his 
principal work, ‘‘ Théorie Scientifique de la 
Sensibilité ” (1876). He also contributed a 
number of articles to the Reoue des Deux 
Mondes, the Revue Scientifique, and the Revue 
Philosophique. 

Donnas, Sir Davin, Knt., born in 1799; 
died March 30, 1877. He was educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1823, and went to the northern circuit. He 
was made a Q.C.. in 1840, and in the same 
year was elected member of Parliament for 
Sutherlandshire in the Liberal interest. He 
represented the county till 1852, and sat for it 
again from 1861 to 1867. He was Solicitor- 
General under Lord John Russell from 1846 to 
1848, and Judge-Advocate-General from 1849 
till he retired from office with his party in 
1857. He was, with the exception of Lord 
Chelmsford, the senior bencher of the Inner 
Temple. He was knighted in 1834. 

Duruam, Josepn, a British sculptor, born 
in 1821; died October 27, 1877... The work 
which first brought him into public notice was 
a bust of Jenny Lind, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1848. His Memorial of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, in the Horticultural Gardens, 
Kensington, is the greatest of his out-door 
works. His best classical group, ‘‘ Leander and 
the Siren,” was exhibited in the Royal Acade- 
my in 1875. In portraiture his busts and fig- 
ures are well known and very numerous. He 
was elected A, R. A. in 1868. 

Duvercier DE Havranne, Louis Prosper 
Ervest, a French writer and politician, born 
March 7, 1848; died August 16, 1872. He con- 
tributed a large number of articles to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, among them “ Eight Months 
in America,” ‘“‘Cuba and the Antilles,” “ De- 
mocracy and the Right of Suffrage,” and ‘‘Pres- 
ident Johnson and Congress,” and also pub- 
lished the brochures ‘La Coalition Libérale” 
(1876), and “Le Gouvernement Personnel” 
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(1870). He was a member of the National 
Assembly, and in 1876 was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies from Cher. In both 
bodies he voted with the Left Centre. 

Erouens, Frrepricu, Epvarp, a German en- 
graver on copper, born May 27, 1804; died 
May 5, 1877. He studied under Buchhorn in 
the Berlin Academy, and afterward in Parma 
under Toschi. After his return to Berlin he 
became professor of drawing in the city schools. 
Among his more important works are engrav- 
ings of ‘“‘The Three Magi” by Raphael, ‘St. 
Magdalena” by Domenichino, and “ Frederick 
the Great as Crown-Prince” by Pesne. 

Exwart, Antoine AmAsie Exim, a French 
composer, born November 18, 1808; died in 
October, 1877. He studied in the Conservatory 
of Music under Lesueur and Fétis, and there 
gained among others the Roman prize, in cone 
sequence of which he went to Italy in 1834. 
After his return he was appointed a professor in 
the Conservatory. He published several works 
for instruction in music, among them ‘“Sol- 
fége Enfantin” (1886), ‘‘Méthode de Chant,” 
and “ Petit Manuel d’Harmonie” (1839; 4th ed., 
1853). Among his masses and operatic works 
are ‘ Les Catalans” (1840), ‘‘ Les Trois Jérusa- 
lem,” and “‘ La Visiére.” Besides these works 
he published numerous symphonies, oratorios, 
a mystery entitled ‘“‘ Les Noces de Cana,” and 
other works. As a musical author he wrote 
“Traité de Contrepoint et de Fugue ” (1840), 
“Théorie Musicale” (1840), “ Histoire de la 
Société des Concerts du Conservatvire Impérial 
de Musique” (1860; 2d ed., 1863), and other 
works. He also wrote a didactic poem enti- 
tled “‘L’Harmonie Musicale ” (1853). 

Erman, Grore Apotr, a German scholar, 
born May 12, 1806; died July 12,1877. He 
first became known by a journey around the 
world with the object of making magnetic ob- 
servations. His experiences on this journey 
enabled Gauss and Weber to establish the the- 
ory of earth magnetism. His last large work, 
Grundlagen der Gauss’schen Theorie, und die 
Erscheinungen des Erdmagnetismus im Jahre 
1829” (1874), he published together with H. 
Petersen. In 1874 he was elected a member 
of the Royal Society of London. 

Errmiitter, Ernst Lupwie, a German schol- 
ar, born October 5, 1802; died April, 1877. 
He studied in Leipsic, established himself as 
lecturer (Privatdocent) in the University of 
Jena in 1880, and in 1833 went to Zurich as 
Professor of German Language and Literature 
inthe gymnasium. He soon, however, resigi ed 
this for a position in the university. He edited 
a large number of works in middle High-Ger- 
man, ancient Low-German, and ancient Scandi- 
navian. Among the former are “ Kunech Lua- 
rin” (1829), ‘‘ Singerkriec uf Wartbure” (1880), 
“Sant Oswaldes Leben” (1835), and “Heinrichs 
von Meissen des Frouwenlobes Lieder, Leiche 
und Spriiche ” (1848). Of Low-German poems 
he edited “Theophilus” (1849), “Dat Spil 
van der Upstandinge ” (1850), and “ Wizlawes 
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IV., des Farsten von Rigen, Lieder und Spri- 
che” (1852). He also published a valuable 
‘Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicum” (1851), and an 
Anglo-Saxon chrestomathy, ‘‘Engla and Seax- 
na Scdpas and Béceras” (1850). Of Norse lit- 
erature he produced a German version of the 
“ Vauluspa”’ (1830), of the ‘Songs of Edda” 
(1837), and of ‘‘ Beowulf” (1840). He also pro- 
duced several original poems, among them 
‘Deutsche Stammkénige” (1844) and oDeaeek 
hangnissvolle Zahnweh, oder Kar] der Grosse 
und der heilige Goar” (1852). He also pub- 
lished a valuable handbook of German litera- 
ture (1847), and together with Lining a Norse 
reader (1861). 

Faser, Peter Cristian Frererik, a Danish 
poet, born October 7, 1810; died in the second 
week of May, 1877. Among his numerous po- 
ems, his patriotic song, ‘‘ Den tappre Landsol- 
dat,” gained for him great popularity. 

Fentscn, Epvarp, a German poet, born in 
1815; died February 12,1877. He edited fora 
number of years the almanac Cornelia, for Ger- 
man ladies, and contributed to it every year a 
novel and a number of poems. In 1853 the 
King of Bavaria engaged him to compile a his- 
tory of the memorable events of the kingdom. 
In 1870 he published two novels, “ Aus der 
Tiefe” and “ Non Possumus” (3 vols.), which 
were well received. 

Ferevsson, Sir Wirtt1am, a Scotch surgeon, 
born March 20, 1808; died February 10, 1877. 
He was at first intended for the legal profes- 
sion, but when 17 years of age he abandoned 
the study of law, and became a pupil of Robert 
Knox, and in two years became a licentiate of 
the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and 
took the fellowship in the following year. In 
1836 he was elected Surgeon to the Royal In- 
firmary, and began to divide the surgical prac- 
tice of Edinburgh with Mr.Syme. In 1840 he 
came to London, having been Seger Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at King’s College. On the 
death of Mr. Key he was in 1849 made Sur- 
geon in Ordinary to Prince Albert, Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the Queen in 1855, and Ser- 
geant-Surgeon to the Queen in 1867, having 
been created a baronet in 1866. 

Frrzceratp, Sir Joun Fors’ a British 
field-marshal, born about 1785; died March 
26, 187%. He received his am education at 
Manchester and in Ireland, and obtained his 
first commission in the army in 1793, so that 
he had held a commission upward of 83 years. 
In the following year he was appointed toa 
captaincy in the 79th Foot, but he does not 
appear to have actually joined the army till 
the year 1801, when, at the age of 16, his name 
appeared as captain in the 46th Foot. He 
commanded a light battalion and also a brigade 
in the Peninsula. More recently he had served 
for some years on the staff at Bombay. He 
attained field-rank in 1830, was nominated a 
Knight-Commander of the Bath in 1831, and 
Knight Grand Cross in 1862. He was created 
a field-marshal in 1875. He had held a seat 
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in the House of Commons in one Parliament 
only, from 1852 to 1857, as one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Olare in the Liberal in- 
terest. : 

Fo.rz, Purp von, a German painter, born 
May 11, 1805; died August 5, 1877. Among 
his earlier paintings, the ‘‘ Greek Nurses on the 
Battle-field”’ is well known. Having spent a 
few years in Rome, he decorated the bath-room 
of King Maximilian II. of Bavaria, and, with 
scenes from the tales of the Rhine, the Schén- 
born Palace. Among his latest works are 
‘Frederick Barbarossa and Henry the Lion,” 
“The Age of Pericles,” and a ‘‘ Woman with a 
Child.” 

Forp, Rev. James, a British clergyman and 
author, died at an advanced age on February 
18, 1877. He graduated at Oriel College in 
1818. During his earlier years, he published 
many sermons and tracts; but his chief work 
on religious subjects was ‘‘ The Gospels Illus- 
trated from Ancient and Modern Authors” (4 
vols., 1848-’59). He also published similar 
volumes on the Acts of the Apostles and St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and translations 
of “The Quaresimale” (1865) of P. Paolo Seg- 
neri, of Dante’s “‘ Inferno” (1865), and of the 
“ Divina Commedia” (1870). 

Forpyce, Sir Jonn, a British general, died 
at an advanced age in March, 1877. He ob- 
tained his commission as second-lieutenant in 
1822, and served his entire life in India, taking 
part in almost all the important campaigns in 
that country. He received numerous .decora- 
tions, and was nominated Knight-Commander 
of the Bath in 1873. He obtained the rank of 
major-general in 1861, and lieutenant-general 
in 1872. 

Fournier, Féirx, a French bishop, born May 
8, 1803; died June 9, 1877. In 1870 he was 
ordained Bishop of Nantes, and at the time of 
his death was in Rome with a company of pil- 
grims from Brittany. 

Frano.iEv, Pasquier, Marquis de, a French 
Senator, born in 1810; died October 14, 1877. 
Born in the Pyrenees, he was trained up by 
Legitimist parents in the belief that the French 
Revolution was a great calamity, and throngh 
life was a devout believer in the divine right of 
the elder Bourbons to govern France. Elected 
from the Hautes-Pyrenées to the National As- 
sembly in 1871, he soon became a marked man 
from the intensity of his devotion to the Legit- 
imist cause, and his scathing denunciations of 
the Bonapartists and Orleanists, whom he de- 
tested even more than the partisans of the Re- 
public. His vigorous sallies were always ap- 
plauded by the Republicans, and on several oc- 
easions he said, “If the choice is only between 
the Republic and Empire, better a thousand 
times the Republic.” On the adoption of the 
constitution in 1875, he was elected to the Sen- 
ate, and in 1877 voted for the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies, During the electoral 
struggle that ensued, however, he expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of the Bona- 
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partists in the strongest language, and wascon- 
sidered by many as likely to abandon the coali- 
tion of Bonapartists, Orleanists, and Legiti- 
mists, which supported the De-Broglie-Fourtou 
ministry. 

Frost, Witt1am Epwarp, a British painter, 
born in 1810; died June 7, 1877. He first de- 
voted himself to portrait painting, producing 
upward of 300 portraits within 14 years. In 
1839 he won the gold medal of the Academy 
with his “‘ Prometheus Bound.” Several of his 
paintings are in possession of the Queen. For 
Prince Albert he painted “‘The Disarming of 
Cupid.” Among his many works one of the 
most prominent is “ By the Waters of Babylon,” 
painted in 1869. 

Funx, Heryeron, a German landscape pajnt- 
er, born December 12, 1807; died November 
22,1877. He received his art education in the 
Academy of Diisseldorf, and in 1854 went to 
Stuttgart as professor of landscape painting in 
the art school in that city. His best works are 
scenes from the valley of the Inn in the Tyrol. 

GertacH, Ernst Lupwie von, a German 
politician, born March 7, 1795; died February 
17, 1877, in consequence of injuries received by 
being run over by acoach. He was for many 
years the leader of the Conservatives in the 
Prussian Chambers, having been a member of 
either the Upper or Lower House from 1849 to 
1858. In 1873 he was again elected a member 
of the Prussian Diet, and in January, 1877, of 
the German Reichstag. He was President of 
the Court of Appeals in Magdeburg from 1844 
to 1874, when he resigned this position in con- 
sequence of being convicted of a press offense. 

Guats-Bizory, ALEXANDRE, a French _ politi- 
cian, born March 9, 1800; died November 7, 
1877. He was a member of the Chamber un- 
der Louis Philippe, and of the Constituent As- 
sembly in 1848. In 1863 he was elected to the 
Corps Législatif, but was defeated in 1869. In 
1870 he was a member. of the Government of 
National Defense. He was accused of embez- 
zlement, was arrested by the Commune in May, 
1871, and, after its overthrow, was arrested by 
the Versailles Government, but was immediate- 
ly released. At the elections of February 8, 
1871, for the National Assembly, he was a can- 
didate in the Cétes-du-Nord, but withdrew 
shortly before the election. He was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate at a supplementary election, 
held in the same year in Paris, and after that 
retired to private life. He was a man of great 
wit and eccentricity, and was a favorite with 
the Chamber of Deputies. He wrote several 
theatrical pieces, but all of them were so ultra- 
republican in their tendencies that the censors 
of the Empire never allowed them to be brought 
out in France. He always produced them in 
Geneva, and went from Paris with troops of 
friends to see them. His experience as a mem- 
ber of the Government of National Defense he 
described in ‘‘ La Dictature de Cing Mois.” 

* Gotpscumipt, Pavt, a German Orientalist, 
born in December, 1850; died May 7, - 1877, 
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He studied in the Universities of Heidelberg, 
Tubingen, Berlin, and Gottingen. His studies 
were interrupted by the war of 1870, in which 
he took part. At the close of the war he re- 
sumed his studies, devoting himself to Indian 
ares and particularly to the study of Pra- 

rit. In 1873 he received an appointment to 
collect and publish the inscriptions of Ceylon. 
It was while engaged in this work that he was 
attacked by malaria, to which he finally suc- 
cumbed. He published two reports on his 
labors in 1875 and 1876, which are full of in- 
teresting material. 

GRASSMANN, HERMANN GiNTHER, a German 
mathematician, born April 15, 1809; died Sep- 
tember 26, 1877. He succeeded his father as 
Professor of Mathematics in the Gymnasium of 
Stettin, and gained with his ‘ Ausdehnungs- 
lehre” (1844; 2d ed., 1862) a great reputa- 
tation. He was also distinguished as an Orient- 
alist, and published a dictionary of the “ Rig- 
Veda” (187875), and a complete German 
translation of the same. 

Gustavus, Prince of Vasa, born November 
9, 1799; died August 4, 1877. He wasthe only 
son of King Gustavus IV. Adolphus of Sweden, 
who, in 1809 was dethroned by his uncle, Duke 
Charles of Sédermannland. The latter then 
ascended the throne as Charles XIII., and as 
he was old and without issue, he adopted, first, 
Prince Christian of Augustenburg, and upon 
the latter’s death the French Marshal Berna- 
dotte, who ruled Sweden as Charles XIV. 
Prince Gustavus entered the Austrian 
army, although he never resigned his claim to 
the Swedish throne. His daughter Carola is 
the present Queen of Saxony. 

Hackett, Sir Witxttam, Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, born in 1824; died at Colombo, of 
cholera, in May, 1877. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn, in 1851. In 1861 he was 
appointed Queen’s Advocate on the Gold Coast, 
and was Acting Chief Justice from 1861 till 
confirmed in 1863. In the following year he 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Gold 
Coast. In 1866 he became Recorder of Prince 
of Wales’s Island, in which year he was also 
knighted, and in 1871 was appointed Acting 
Chief Justice of the Straits settlements. In 
1875 he became Chief Justice of Feejee, and 
member of the Legislative Council, and in 
1876 Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

Hacxiinner, Frieprich WitHELM, a Ger- 
man novelist, born November 1, 1816; died 
July 5, 1877. After having devoted himself 
for a short time to commercial pursuits, and 
after having served in the army, he went to 
Stuttgart, when he published his ‘‘ Das Sol- 
datenleben im Frieden,” which soon made his 
name popular. Among his best-known novels 
are “Enuropiisches Sklavenleben” (4 vols., 
1854), “ Kinstlerroman ” (5 vols., 1866), and 
“Der letzte Bombardier ” (4 vols., 1870). In 
1855 he established, with Hoefer, the magazine 


Hausblatter, and in 1857, with Edmund Zoller, 


Ueber Land und Meer, which soon became 
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one of the most widely-circulated magazines in 
Germany. 

Hatiiwway-Dvurr, Anprew, a British writer, 
born in 1830; died April 10, 1877. He was 
educated at Marischal College and University, 
Aberdeen. His education completed, he came 
to London, and devoted himself to literature. 
His first engagement was with the Morning 
Chronicle ; he afterward wrote for the Leader, 
and his essays having attracted the notice of 
Thackeray, he was invited to write for the 
Cornhill Magazine. Since 1861, he contrib- 
uted largely to <All the Year Round, and 
many of his papérs have been republished in a 
collected form. One paper from his pen, en- 
titled “My Account with Her Majesty,” ex- 
eu the working of the Post-Office Savings 

ank, enjoyed a very wide circulation, and 
was reprinted by the Post-Oftice Department 
for the information and encouragement of de- 
positors. Later on he devoted himself almost 
entirely to dramatic literature. Among his 
more recent productions of this class are a 
dramatized version of Scott’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake” (1872); ‘‘Heart’s Delight” (1873); a 
drama in four acts from ‘ Dombey & Son;” 
“Richard Coeur de Lion” (1874), founded on 
Scott’s ‘ Talisman ;” and ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” 
(1875). 

Hamirton, Sir Wittram, born February 14, 
1790; died February 14, 1877. He entered 
the navy in 1808, was a prisoner of war in 
France from 1805 to 1814, was appointed 
vice-consul at Flushing and Middleburg in 
1817; at Antwerp, and afterward at Ostend, 
in 1818; at Newport in 1820; and at Boulogne 
in 1822. He was appointed consul there in 
1826, and retired on a pension in 1873, and was 
knighted for his long official services the same 

ear. 

: Hammericn, Freperik, a Danish theologian, 
born August 9, 1809; died February 9, 1811. 
Having completed his studies he traveled 
through Sweden and Germany, and having 
acted for some time as preacher, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. He was the author of a 
number of historical works, among them: 
“Denmark in the Age of the Waldemars” (2 
vols., 1847-’48), “Denmark at the Time of 
the Northern Union ” (2 vols., 1849-54), and 
“ Denmark under Feudatory Rule" (1849), be- 
sides a number of sketches from the wars 
in Schleswig. Among his works on Church 
history, the most important are “St. Bridget 
and the Church in the North ” (1863), and his 
“History of the Christian Church” (3 vols. ; 
2d ed., 1872-73). : 

Hanrstanet, Franz von, a German lithog- 
rapher and photographer, born March 1, 1804; 
died April 18, 1877. He came to Munich, where 
he completed his studies and in 1829 was ap- 

inted professor. He resigned this position ° 
ae years later in order to open 4 lithographic 
establishment. In 1835 he received an order 
from the Saxon Government to lithograph the 
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finest paintings in the Dresden Gallery. This 
work, completed in 1852, comprised 190 large 
plates, all of which he engraved himself. In 
1848 he turned his attention almost exclusively 
to galvanography, and in 1853 again changed, 
this time to photography. His productions 
in this branch soon gained him great fame, and 
at the exhibitions in Munich and Paris he ob- 
tained the first medals. 

HAnsEN, JENS ANDERSEN, a Danish Radical, 
born in 1807; died May 8,1877. He was 
originally a working shoemaker, but by steadi- 
ness and hard work he gradually reached a 
most important position in the Lower House, 
where he was the head of the Radical party. 

Hers, Epvarp, a German astronomer, born 
February 18, 1806; died June 30, 1877. He 
studied in the University of Bonn, received an 
appointment in 1827 in the Gymnasium of 
Cologne, and in 1837 in that of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and in 1852 was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in the University 
of Miinster, where he remained up to his 
death. He was the author of a large number 
of works, some of them going through many 
editions. Among them are ‘ Die periodischen 
Sternschnuppen” (1849), and ‘Sammlung von 
Beispielen und Aufgaben aus der allgemeinen 
Arithmetik und Algebra” (47th ed., 1877). 
Together with Eschweiler he published “ Lehr- 
buch der Geometrie ” (vol. i., ‘‘ Planimetrie,” 
6th ed., 1876; vol. ii., “‘Stereometrie,” 3d ed., 
1874; vol. iii., “Trigonometrie,” 2d ed., 1875). 
Among his other works are “ Neuer Himmels- 
atlas” (1875), and ‘“ Zodiakallicht-Beobach- 
tungen in den letzten 29 Jahren, 1847-75” 
(1875). From 1858 to 1875 he was the editor of 
Wochenschrift fiir Astronomie. 

Herseck, JoHANN, Ritter von, a German 
musical director and composer, born Decem- 
ber 25, 1831; died October 28, 1877. After 
holding several positions as musical director, 
he was, in 1866, appointed musical director to 
the court in Vienna, from which position he 
retired in 1875 on account of his health. He 
composed numerous masses, symphonies, quar- 
tets, and songs, and one opera. 

HEROULANO DE CARVALHO E ARAUJO, ALEXAN- 
pro, a Portuguese scholar and historian, born 
in 1796 (according to “* Meyer’s Konversations- 
lexicon;” according to Vapereau, ‘ Diction- 
naire des Contemporains,” on March 28, 1810); 
died September 14, 1877. He studied in Paris, 
and having returned to his native country he 
joined the Liberal party and became the editor 
of the paper Panorama. In the poem “ A Voz 
de Propheta” (The Voice of the Prophet) he 
painted the future of his country in sombre 
colors. This was followed by a collection of 
‘his earlier poems under the title of “ The 
Harp of the Faithful.” His novels “ Eurich, 
the Priest of the Goths,” and ‘‘The Monk of 
Cister,” took a high place in Portuguese liter- 
ature. The ‘Historia de Portugal” (4 vols., 
1845-52) was remarkable for its breadth of 
ideas, its purity of style, and its sharp criti- 


cism. In 1841 he became a member of the 
Cortes, and was afterward appointed librarian 
to the King. Among his other works, the 
most important are: ‘‘ History of the Origin 
and Establishment of the Inquisition in Portu- 
gal” (3 vols., 185459), and “ Studies on Civil] 
Marriage” (1866). 

Hioxiry, Joun, a British writer and journal- 
ist, died January 18, 1877. He had been the 
editor of the Nottingham Journal, the Chester 
Courant, and other journals, and was the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Church and State,” “* Literary Recre- 
ations,” and other works. 

Hm, Mrs., a daughter of Robert Southey, 
born in 1808; died in April, 1877. It was this 
daughter to whom the poet often affectionately 
alluded in his correspondence as his “ Little 
Bertha.” She was married to her cousin, Rev. 
Herbert Hill. 

Hrirzet, Satomon, a German publisher, born 
February 13, 1804; died February 8, 1877. 
In 1830 he became one of the proprietors of 
the publishing house of Weidmann & Co., in 
Leipsic, but separated himself from it in 1853 
in order to establish a business for himself, in 
which he was quite successful. He was con- 
sidered to possess an intimate knowledge of 
the works of Goethe, as well as the most com- 
plete Goethe library. On the basis of this he 
published, in 1848, his ‘‘ Verzeichniss einer 
Goethe-Bibliothek ” (8d ed., 1874), which, al- 
though published for distribution among his 
friends only, is probably the most complete 
catalogue of the kind printed. 

Hoxox, Kari OnristiaAn Frrepeion, a Ger- 
man scholar, born May 18, 1793; died January 
10, 1877. He was Professor of Classical Phi- 
lology and Ancient History in the University of 
Gottingen, and at the same time librarian-in 
chief of the university library. He was the 
author of a work on Crete (8 vols., 1823-29), 
and of a Roman history (1841-50). 

Hormann, JOHANN CnristIAN ConRAD VON, 
a German theologian, born December 21, 1810; 
died December 20, 1877. He was connected 
with the University of Erlangen after 1834, 
with the exception of a short period from 1842 
to 1845, when he was Professor of Theology in 
the University of Rostock. His most impor- 
tant works are: “ Weissagung und Erfillung” 
(2 vols., 1841-"44), ““Der Schriftbeweis” (2d 
ed., 1857-"60), and “Die Heilige Schrift des 
Neuen Testaments, zasammenhingend unter- 
sucht” (7 vols., 1862—"75). 

Hormetster, WILHELM, & German botanist, 
born May 18, 1824; died January 12, 1877. 
He was originally intended for a commercial 
business, but in his leisure hours diligently 
studied natural sciences, paying particular at- 
tention to physiological botany. In 1863 he 
received a call as Professor of Botany to Hei- 
delberg, and in 1872 to Géttingen. He was 
the author of “‘ Die Entstehung des Embryo der 
Phanerogamen” (1849), and “ Vergleichende 
Untersuchungen héherer Kryptogamen und der 
Koniferen” (1851), besides numerous contri- 
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butions to the Journal of the Saxon Society 
of Sciences, of which he had been a member 
since 1852. In 1865 he began with De Bary, 
Irmisch, and Sachs the publication of a “* Hand- 
buch der physiologischen Botanik,” of which 
he wrote the first volume, entitled *‘ Lehre 
von der Pflanzenzelle,” and ‘* Allgemeine Mor- 
phologie der Gewiichse ” (1867-’68). 

HonwentHaL, Countess Caroring, born Janu- 
ary 9, 1820; died February 27, 1877. She 
was united in morganatic marriage to the Elec- 
tor William II. of Hesse, who died in 1847, and 
in 1851 married the Saxon Envoy Count Ho- 
henthal. =. 

Hipner, Orro, a German statistician and 
rhein economist, born July 22, 1818; died 

ebruary 5, 1877. He was originally intended 
for a commercial career, but in Paris and Lon- 
don, where he spent some time, he began to 
devote himself to the study of political eeono- 
my, and since 1842 was one of the most active 
members of the German Free Trade party. 
Having been appointed agent of the Austrian 
Lloyd, he conducted the negotiations for the 
transportation of the Anglo-Indian overland 
mail, At the outbreak of the revolutionary 
movements of 1848, he was elected from Aus- 
tria into the Committee of Fifty. In 1849 he 
was banished from Austria for his German 
sentiments. He then went to Berlin and estab- 
lished there the Statistische Centralarchiv, 
which received statistical information from all 
civilized governments. Jn 1862 he established 
in Berlin the Preussische Hypothekenversiche- 
rungs- Gesellschaft, which continued to prosper 
under his management. He was the author of 
numerous statistical works, among them a 
work on Banks (2 vols., 1854). The best 
known of his works, however, is his ‘ Stati- 
stische Tafel aller Linder” (1851; 27th ed., 
1877). 

Hunt, Grorce Warp, a British statesman, 
born July 80, 1825; died July 29,1877. He was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
graduating B. A. in 1848, and receiving the de- 

e of ML A. in 1851, and that of Honorary 

. 0. L. in 1870. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1851, and practised in the Oxford Circuit, 
relinquishing his practice, however, when he 
entered Parliament. His first attempt to reach 
a seat in the House of Commons was made in 
1852, in the borough of Northampton, in the 
Conservative interest, and was unsuccessful, a 
result which also attended his second effort in 
1857. In December, 1857, on the death of Au- 
gustus Stafford, he was returned for the north- 
ern division of the county of Northampton, 
and continued to represent that constituency 
up to his death. He was an exceedingly active 
business man in Parliament, and in 1866 be- 
came prominent in that body by introducing a 
bill for dealing with the cattle plague, which 
he pressed forward with indomitable energy, 
keeping pace with the progress made by the 
bill on the same subject introduced by the ad- 
ministration. On the accession of the Earl of 
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Derby to power, in 1866, Mr. Hunt was ap- 
pointed Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
and was Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
February to December, 1868. He was sworn 
a member of the Privy Council when he was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. When 
Mr. Disraeli formed his cabinet in 1874, Mr. 
Hunt was appointed First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, which post he continued to fill up to the 
time of his death. 

Hyert, Witi1am Henry, a British gentleman, 
born in 1792; died March 10,1877. He was ed- 
ucated at Westminster and Christ Church. In 
1832 he was elected to Parliament from Stroud, 
but resigned after two years, and for the rest 
of his life devoted himself to the public busi- 
ness of his own locality. In 1844 he conduct- 
ed a series of experiments upon the changes 
which could be produced in growing trees by 
watering them with various chemical solu- 
tions, and he thus succeeded in obtaining wood 
of increased hardness and durability, and of 
many different colors. He also took a promi- 
nent part in the educational and philanthro- 
pic undertakings in his parish, by establishing 
schools, asylums, and infirmaries. 

JacoBy, JOHANN, a German politician, born 
May 1, 1805 ; died March 6,1877. He studied 
medicine in the Universities of Koénigsberg, 
Berlin, and Heidelberg, and in 1880 settled in 
Konigsberg and began the practice of his pro- 
fession. Up to 1840 he was prominent in 
local politics, wrote for the radical journals, 
and often came into conflict with the censor- 
ship. In 1841, Jacoby published anonymous- 
ly a pnp which was read throughout Ger- 
many. He sent a copy to the King, avowing 
the authorship, and was promptly arrested and 
tried for high treason. He was convicted, but 
the sentence was set aside in a higher court. 
He immediately took up his pen again, and 
sent out a series of bold, trenchant, and effec- 
tive pamphlets. These publications led to an- 
other prosecution, but he was again acquitted. 
In 1848 he began his political career, being 
elected at the same time to the Lower House 
of the Prussian National Assembly, and to the 
German Parliament at Frankfort. As a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly he rt go a the 
popular cause. He was a member of a deputa- 
tion which called on the King at Potsdam. 
They presented an address to the King, which 
he received in silence and turned to leave. 
Jacoby then stepped forward. “We are not 
come,” said he, “simply to present this ad- 
dress, but also to render your majesty a report 
on the state of the country. Will you listen te 
us?’ The King answering, “No,” Jacoby 
turned to the deputies and said in loud, bold 
tones: ‘This is the misfortune of Kings ; they 
are not willing to hear the truth.” The disso- 
lation of the National Assembly followed the 
conflict which this incident foreshadowed. 
Jacoby was subsequently one of the faithful 
little band who followed Dr. Loewe to Stutt- 
gart, and there organized the “ Rumpfparla- 
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ment.” Being accused of high treason, he 
boldly returned from Switzerland, stood his 
trial at Konigsberg, and was once more ac- 
quitted, despite the most strenuous efforts for 
his conviction. In 1863, having passed the 
intervening period in retirement, he entered the 
Lower House of the Prussian Legislature, and 
there vigorously resisted the measures of Bis- 
marck. In 1870 he publicly denounced the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, for which 
he was arrested without legal warrant and im- 
prisoned for three weeks, In 1871 he declined 
an election to the German Reichstag. His 
collected writings and speeches appeared in 
two volumes in 1877. 

James, Sir Henry, a British lieutenant-gen- 
eral, born in 1803; died June 15,1877. He 
had been director of ordnance surveys of Great 
Britain and the topographical and statistical 
department of the War Office. He was knight- 
ed in 1860. 

JEJEEBHOY, Sir JAMSETIEE, Bart., born Octo- 
ber 9, 1811; died in July, 1877. He was the eld- 
est son of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a Parsee mer- 
chant of wealth and ability, and a great phi- 
lanthropist, who was created a baronet in 1857. 
He succeeded to the baronetcy on his father’s 
death in 1859, and the following year re- 
linquished his original names, Carsetjee Jam- 
setjee, for those of his father, under a special 
act of the Council of India, authorizing all suc- 
cessors to the title to bear the names of the 
first baronet.. 

Kavanaau, Jutta, a British anthoress, born 
in 1824; died October 28, 1877. She began 
her literary career in 1844, when she wrote 
some novels for journals. In 1877 she began 
the publication of a series of novels, of which 
*‘ Madeleine,” a story of peasant life in France, 
was one of her earliest as well as best works. 

Kerreter, WILHELM EMANUEL, Freiherr von, 
a German prelate, born December 25, 1811; 
died July 13, 1877. After having studied law, 
and been engaged in the civil service at 
Minster for several years, he devoted himself 
to the study of theology, and was ordained 
priest in 1844. In 1848 he was elected to the 
Frankfort Parliament, where he gained consid- 
erable celebrity by a speech delivered at the 
funeral of Prince Lichnowsky and Auerswald, 
who had been murdered by a mob on September 
18, 1848. In 1850 he was appointed Bishop of 
Mentz. In this position he became known as 
one of the active Ultramontanes. He founded 
numerous institutions and religious orders and 
communities, and exerted himself for the pro- 
tection of Roman Catholic interests in Ger- 
many. Aided by the Grand-Duchess of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and the prime minister Dalwigk, 
he secured, in virtue of a secret convention of 
August 23, 1854, special prerogatives for his 
diocese. This convention was afterward ab- 
rogated, but Bishop Ketteler retained the priv- 
ileges he had secured until after the overthrow 
of the Dalwigk cabinet in 1871. At the Vati- 
ean Council he was one of the bishops who op- 


posed the promulgation of papal infallibility 
as inopportune, but he submitted immediately 
after the promulgation. In 1871 he was fora 
short time a member of the German Reichstag. 
Both as a writer and as a parliamentary speak- 
er, Bishop Ketteler was looked upon as one of 
the most influential Catholic bishops of Ger- 
many. 

Krvue, ANNA CHARLOTTE, a German author- 
ess, born June 20, 1805; died May 3, 1877. She 
was a sister of the celebrated artist Julius 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld. Among her poetical 
works, “ Anna und Lisbeth ” (1853), and “* Der 
Alpensee” (1858), are her largest as well as 
her best. Her novels appeared under the title 
of ‘“ Aus vergangenen Tagen.” 

Lapovr, THomas Castmir FRANgoIs DE, a 
French prelate, born July 23, 1817; died July 
23,1877. He was appointed Bishop of Nevers 
in 1878, and during 1877 had obtained consid- 
erable celebrity by his pastoral letters, and 
his letter to President MacMahon, calling upon 
the latter to interfere in behalf of the Pope. 

LAnFrey,* Pierre, a French Senator, born in 
1828, died November 15, 1877. His histori- 
cal works on the Popes and on Napoleon I. 
made his name well known, even during the 
Empire. He did not occupy an official po- 
sition at that time, owing to his republican 
ideas, and even after the revolution of 1870 
his personal relations with Gambetta, which 
were very bitter, prevented him from taking 
part in public affairs. In 1871 he was, how- 
ever, elected to the National Assembly from 
Marseilles, and was soon after appointed by 
President Thiers embassador to Switzerland, 
which position he resigned in 1873 upon the 
accession of President MacMahon. He then 
returned to the National Assembly, by which 
he was elected a life Senator in 1875, receiving 
350 votes. In both the Assembly and the 
Senate he acted with the moderate Left. 

Latour, Istporg, a French dramatic author, 
called after his native village Latour de Saint- 
Ybars, born about 1809; died in May, 1877. 
He was the author of a number of dramas, 
having for their subjects incidents from ancient 
history. Among them are: “ Virginie ” (1845), 
“Le Tribun de Palerme ” (1842), ‘‘ Le Syrien” 
(1847), and “ Alexandre le Grand ” (1868). He 
was also the author of a volume of poems en- 
titled “‘ Chants du Néophyte ” (1837). 

LAUZANNE DE Vaux-RovsseEt, Aveustin THk- 
oporE, Chevalier de, a French author of vau- 
devilles, born November 4, 1805, died in Oc- 
tober, 1877. He began by writing a burlesqrs 

arody in verse of the drama ‘‘ Hernani,” en- 


_titled “ Harnali, ou la Contrainte par Cor,” 


which, owing to its sprightliness and humor, 
had a long and successfulrun. M. de Lauzanne 
became from that time the collaborator of M. 
Duvent, whose daughter he married. Numer 
ous triumphs resulting from this literary part- 
nership joined the names of these two writers 
in an inseparable manner. He was decorated 
* See ANNUAL CroLopzpi4 for 1875, page 320. 
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with the Legion of Honor in 1853. His prin- 
cipal plays were ‘‘ M. Chapotard ” (1831); 
“The Assassin” (1832) ; ‘La Filature ” (1834); 
““M. and Madame Galochard” (1836); ‘The 
Housekeeper ” (1839); ‘‘The Robber Chief” 
(1846); ‘“* The Poetry of Love” (1849); ‘The 
Prayer of Tantalus” (1850); and many others. 

Leresvre-Durur tf, Noét J acqugs, a French 
manufacturer and politician, born February 
19, 1792; died in the first week of November, 
1877. In 1824 he established a cloth factory 
at Elbeuf, which soon became very extensive. 
Under Louis Philippe he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and in 1849 to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. After the coup d'état, in 
1851, he was called by Napoleon to the consul- 
tative commission, and in January, 1852, be- 
came Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Public Works. In July of the same year he 
resigned this position, in order to take his 
seat in the Senate, to which he had been ap- 
pointed. He was a grand officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Lerrano, Prerre Josepn, a French Senator, 
born in 1815; died June 16,1877. In 1848 he 
was elected a member of the Constituent and 
Legislative Assemblies, and voted constantly 
with the Republicans. After the coup d’état 
he retired to private life. In 1871 he was 
elected a Deputy and in 1876 a Senator for the 
Eastern Pyrenees. 

LenMann Pasua, a Turkish general, born at 
Torgau, Germany, in 1821; was killed in the 
Shipka Pass in September, 1877. He went to 
Constantinople in 1851, entered the Turkish 
army as instructor, and during the Orimean 
War distinguished himself at the siege of Se- 
bastopol. At the beginning of the present 
war he was in charge of the laboratory near 
Constantinople. When the Russians crossed 
the Balkans, he was put in command of the 
artillery under Rauf Pasha, which decided the 
battles of Yeni and Eski Sagra. He was then 
raised to the rank of a Pasha, and sent to the 
Shipka Pass, where he was killed. 

LeLeIonoxy, Wituiam Pirt, heir-apparent 
to the throne of the Sandwich Islands, born 
January 10, 1855; died April 10, 1877. He 
was the brother of King Kalakaua, and as such 
heir-apparent to the throne. 

Lennox, Lord Henry Onartes Grorce Gor- 
pon, born in 1821; died February 21, 1877. 
He was the second son of the 5th Duke of Rich- 
mond, and brother of the present duke. He 
had been précis writer to the late Earl of Aber- 
deen, when Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Secretary to the Admiralty from 1866 
to 1868, M. P. for Shoreham from 1841 to 1846, 
and for Chichester from 1846 up to his death, 
and for some time a Lord of the Treasury. In 
1874 he was appointed First Commissioner of 
Works and a Privy Councilor. 

Levonrensere, Sercius, Duke of, Prince of 
Romanoffski, born December 20 (old style, 8), 
1849; was killed on the Lom, October 24, 1877. 
He was the third son of Duke Maximilian of 
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Leuchtenberg and the Grand-Duchess Marie, 
the oldest daughter of the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia. Like his brother Eugene he was 
attached to the lancers of the Russian Guard ; 
and riding out along the Lom, during a recon- 
naissance, he was instantly killed by a Turkish 
bullet. 

LEVERRIER, URBAIN JEAN Josepn, a French 
astronomer, born March 11, 1801; died Septem- 
ber 28, 1877. Having studied in the Collége 
Louis le Grand and in the Polytechnic School 
in Paris, he was for a time engineer in the 
Tobacco Bureau, and then became a teacher in 
the Collége Stanislas, and in 1846 was elected 
to the astronomical section of the Academy 
of Sciences. At the instigation of Arago he 
had devoted himself to speculative astronomy, 
and had calculated the passage of Mercury in 
1845 and the course of Faye’s comet. He 
then began his investigations on the course of 
Uranus, and in 1846 came to the conclusion 
that the variations of this planet must be caused 
by a planet situated beyond it, and indicated 
the position where this planet could be found; 
and where it was found on September 23, 1846, 
by Galle. In 1849 he became a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, in 1852 Senator of the 
Empire, and in 1854 director of the observatory. 
He was also a member of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction. In consequence of 
dissensions with his colleagues he was removed 
from his position as director of the observatory 
in 1870, but was reappointed in 1873. The 
planet which he discovered, Neptune, was 
called for a short time by his name. He con- 
tinued his studies of the heavens to the last, 
devoting the latter years of his life principally 
to the subject of the four large planets. 

LicHTeNFELs, THappAvs Prrrayer, Freiherr 
von, an Austrian au and politician, born 
May 6, 1798; died October 2, 1877. Hestudied 
law in the University of Vienna, was appointed 
in 1841 councilor in the highest court, in 1850 
attorney-general, in 1853 chief of a section in 
the Ministry of Justice, in 1860 second presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court, and was pensioner 
in 1865. In 1866 he was appointed to the in- 
creased Reichsrath, and in 1861 president of 
the newly formed Council of State, from which 
position he retired in 1865. In 1861 he was 
created a life member of the Herrenhaus, 
where he distinguished himself as an orator. 
He was also a member of numerous committees, 
and was well known for his able reports to the 
House, ; 

Linpsay, J. WirtraM Suaw, a British M. P., 
bornin 1816; died August 28, 1877. He was in 
Parliament for Tynemouth from 1854 to 1859, 
and for Sunderland from 1859 to 1865. In 1842 
he published “Our Navigation and Mercan- 
tile Marine Laws,” and recently “A History 
of Mercantile Shipping.” 

Litrrow, Kart Lupwie von, an Austrian 
astronomer, born July 18, 1811; died Novem- 
ber 16, 1877. In 1831 he became the assistant 
of his father Joseph Johann von Littrow, and 
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in 1842 succeeded him as director of the Vien- 
na observatory. He furnished a new method 
of determining the longitude at sea, translated 
Airy’s ‘History of Astronomy in the Begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century,” and was the 
author of a “ Popular Geometry.” 

Loneman, Witt1aM, a British publisher and 
author, died August 13, 1877, at an advanced 
age. He was the second son of the head of 
the celebrated publishing house of Longmans, 
Green, Reader & Dyer. This house was vir- 
tually established by Thomas Longman, who, 
in 1725, became a partner of John Osborn, 
a bookseller and stationer in Paternoster Row, 
London, the same site being occupied by his 
successors up to the present day. They pub- 
lished a number of the best productions of 
English literature. William Longman was 
also the author of numerous works, the princi- 
pal of which are “ The History of the Life and 
Times of Edward IIL,” and ‘‘ Lectures on the 
History of England from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of King Edward II.” 

Lupwie III, Grand-Duke of Hesse, born 
June 9, 1806; died June 12, 1877. On March 
5, 1848, he was appointed coregent of the 
duchy, and was received with great enthusiasm, 
as he was considered an opponent to the cler- 
ical and absolutistic tendencies of those days. 
He succeeded to the throne on June 16, 1848, 
and in 1850 changed his policy completely, 
appointing a reactionary ministry. In 1866 
he took part in the war against Prussia, and 
was saved only by his relationship to the Em- 
peror of Russia, whose nephew he was, from 


being dethroned. He was married to Princess , 


Mathilde, daughter of King Ludwig I. of Bava- 
ria, who died in 1862. Dying without issue 
he is succeeded by his nephew Ludwig, his 
younger brother Charles having died a few 
months before him. 

Lusuineton, Sir StepHen, a British admiral, 
born in 1803; died May 28,1877. He entered 
the navy in 1816, was promoted to the rank of 
captain in 1829, was superintendent of the 
Indian navy in 1848-52, served with distine- 
tion during the Crimean War, and commanded 
the naval brigade on shore at the capture of 
Sebastopol. From 1862 to 1865 he was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital. He 
obtained flag-rank in 1858, was promoted to 
vice-admiral in 1865, and in the same year 
was placed on the reserved list. In 1867 he 
was created a G. C. B 

Mapov, Jean Baptiste, a Belgian painter, 
born in 1796; died April 3, 1877. His genre 
paintings have gained for him considerable 
reputation, both at home and abroad. He was 
the founder and president of the Belgian Asso- 
ciation of Water-colors. Among his paintings 
are ‘‘The Wandering Musicians,” ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” and ‘‘ The Feast at the Cha- 
teau.” 

Manstery, Gustav von, a German general, 
born August 24, 1805; died May 11, 1877. He 
entered the Prussian service in 1822, and ad- 


vanced slowly, becoming major-general in 
1859. In 1863 he was placed in command of 
the Sixth Infantry Division, and at the same 
time was created lieutenant-general. As such 
he took part in the campaigns against Den- 
mark in 1863 and Austria in 1866, in both of 
which he greatly distinguished himself. In 
1867 he was appointed to the command of the 
Ninth Army Corps, and in the following year 
was created a general of infantry. In the war 
with France in 1870 he also distinguished him- 
self, and after the restoration of peace retained 
the command of the Ninth Corps, until, in 
1872, he was pensioned, at his own request. 
He was decorated with numerous German and 
foreign orders. 

Marta, ex-Queen of Saxony, born January 
27, 1805; died September 14, 1877. She was 
a daughter of King Maximilian I. Joseph of 


‘Bavaria, and in 1833 married King Frederick 


August II. of Saxony, who died August 9, 
1854, without issue, and was therefore suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the father of the pres- 
ent King. 

Marre Luise ALexanprine, Princess of 
Prussia, born February 8, 1808; died Janu- 
ary 18, 1877. She was the daughter of the 
Grand-Duke Charles Frederick of Saxony, and 
a sister of the Empress Augusta. In 1827 she 
was married to Prince Charles, the brother of 
the Emperor William. She leaves three chil- 
dren, one son and two daughters. The former, 
Prince Frederick Charles, has established for 
himself a reputation as one of the ablest Ger- 
man generals. 

Martin, Nicotas, a French poet, born July 
7, 1814; died in August, 1877. He wrote a 
number of poems for newspapers, which were 
collected under the title of ‘‘ Les Harmonies de 
la Famille” (1837), which was followed by a 
collection of poems and songs, “‘ Ariel” (1841), 
and a poem, “ Louise” (1842). He also pub- 
lished *‘ Les Poétes Contemporains de l’Alle- 
magne,” ‘*Contes Allemands,” imitations of 
Hebel and Simrock, and a translation of the 
“Family Tales’ of the Grimm Brothers. 

Maxwett, Lady Carotrme ExizaBetu Saran, 
an English authoress, better known as Mrs. 
Norton, born in 1808; died June 15, 1877. 
From a very early age, she showed considera- 
ble taste for authorship, and produced the 
‘Dandies’ Rout,” with illustrations from her 
own designs. She was married to the Hon. 
George O. Norton, a brother of Lord Grantley. 
This union did not prove a happy one, and 
Mr. Norton died in 1867, having long been 
separated from his wife. March 1, 1876, she 
was married to Sir William Stirling Maxwell. 
Her most widely known poem is ‘* Bingen on 
the Rhine.” 

Metusn, Sir Grorer, born in 1814; died 
June 15, 1877. He was educated at Eton and 
University College, Oxford; was admitted to 
the bar at the Inner Temple in 1848; was ap- 
pointed a Queen’s counsel in 1861, and in 1877 
was elevated to the bench as Lord Justice of 
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Appeal, and sworn a member of the Privy 
Council. 

Micnett, Dr., an English scholar, born in 
1805; died March 29, 1877. His Oxford ca- 
reer commenced with a first class in 1824, He 
was Vice-Principal of Magdalen Hall for nearly 
20 years, and, when Dr. McBride died, he suc- 
ceeded him as principal. When the Hall was 
incorporated as Hertford College, he retained 
the principalship. 

M’Lean, Sir Donan, a New Zealand states- 
man, born in 1819; died in January, 1877. 
In 1841 he received an appointment from 
Governor Fitzroy, and for 83 years continued 
in the public service. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed Minister of Native Affairs in the Fox- 
Vogel Ministry, and held this office until a 
few weeks before his death. In 1874 he was 
made a K.0.M.G. He was highly esteemed 
by the natives, conciliating and cultivating 
their confidence, and, in consequence, great re- 
liance was placed in him both by the gover- 
nors and the colonial governments. 

Moreswortn, Rev. Witriam Nassav, a 
British clergyman and writer, born Novem- 
ber 8, 1816; died in April, 1877. He was edu- 
cated at Canterbury and Cambridge; was for 
a time incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Manches- 
ter, and in 1844 was appointed Vicar of Roch- 
dale. He was the author of a “History of the 
Reform Bill of 1832” (1862), ‘‘ A New System 
of Moral Philosophy ” (1867), ‘‘ Prize Essay on 
Education ” (1867), and a ‘ History of England 
from 1830” (3 vols., 1871-’74), which is his 


- best-known work. 


Monnter, Henri, a French author and ar- 
tist, born June 6, 1799; died January 3, 1877. 
He studied painting under Girodct, and soon 
gained considerable celebrity in delineating 
the middle and laboring classes of France. 
This he did in “Scénes Populaires” (1830), 
‘Nouvelles Scénes Populaires” (4 vols., 1885- 
39), and “Les Bourgeois de Paris” (1854), 
which he illustrated himself with exquisite 
caricatures. He also wrote, and personated 
the principal part in, ‘‘ Grandeur et Décadence 
de M. Joseph Prudhomme” (1852), and “ Ro- 
man chez la Portiére,” but he was unsuccess- 
ful as an actor. 

Moressy, Sir Farrrax, a British admiral, 
born in 1787; died January 21, 1877. He en- 
tered the navy in 1799, took part in the West 
Indian expedition of Lord Nelson against the 
united fleets of France and Spain in 1805, and 
was afterward employed in the Mediterranean, 
where he took an active part at the siege of 
Trieste. In 1821 he was appointed commander 
of Mauritius, and in 1837 to the command of 
the Mediterranean station. He was created a 
G. O. B. in 1865, and at the time of his death 
bore the title of Admiral of the Fleet. 

Morrarry, Davin, Bishop of Kerry, born 
in 1810; died September 80, 1877. He was 
consecrated in April, 1854, and succeeded to 
the bishopric of Kerry in 1856. He was very 
popular both with Protestants and Catholics, 
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although for many years he was held in ex- 
treme popular disfavor for his denunciations of 
the leaders of Fenianism, of whom he said, on 
one occasion, that hell was not hot enough, 
nor eternity long enough, to give adequate 
punishment for the manner in which they lad 
misled the people. 

Mortrr, Davin, a British diplomatist, born 
in 1784; died July 13, 1877. He began his ca- 
reer in the East, in missions to Ali Pasha at 
Janina, to Mehemet Ali Pasha at Alexandria, 
and with Sir Stratford Canning at Constanti- 
nople. He was engaged under Lord Castle- 
reagh in the negotiations in Paris and Vienna 
in 1814 and 1815, and, after filling the office of 
consul-general as long as it lasted, was for 20 
years minister in Berne. He resigned in 1847, 
after which he lived quietly in England. He 
was a brother of James Morier, a well-known 
author. 

Mosentuat, SamurL Hermann, a German 
poet, born January 14, 1821; died February 
17, 1877. He studied in the University of 
Marburg, and in 1851 received an appointment 
in the Ministry of Education, and was created 
a Royal Councilor. He was the author of 
the dramas ‘‘ Deborah” (1850), ‘Cecilie von 
Albano” and “Der Sonnenwendhof” (1857), 
“Pietra” (1869), “Isabella Orsini” (1870), 
“Maryna”’ (1871), “Die Sirene” (1875), and 
many others. His collected poems appeared 
in 1866. 

Monster, WiiuiaM Fetrx, a member of Par- 
liament, born in 1849; died April 11, 1877. 
In 1872 he was returned for Mallow, and kept 
his seat till the dissolution of February, 1874, 
when he retired. He was in the Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., at the time of the fire, 
and was saved; but, having become separated 
from his wife, who was reported to have been 
burned, he shot himself. His wife was after- 
ward found to be saved. 

Niecrratn, Jacon, a German geologist, 
born October 10, 1788; died September 13, 
1877. In 1814 he became commissioner of 
mines in the Ourthe department in France, 
and from 1816 to 1864 was employed by the 
Prussian Government in the mining service. 
In 1818 he was appointed Extraordinary and 
in 1870 Ordinary yard’ of Mineralogy in 
the University of Bonn. This position he re- 
tained up to the time of his dexth. His writ- 
ings on mineralogy, geology, earthquakes, land- 
slips, ete., are to be found in all the mineralo- 
gical and geological journals since 1816. 
Among his larger works are: ‘Das Gebirge in 
Rheinland-Westphalen” (1821-"36, 8 vols.); 
“Die Entstehung der Erde” (1848); ‘ Die 
Entstehung und Ausbildung der Erde” (1847); 
and the article on geology in “‘ Die gesammten 
Naturwissenschaften " (3d ed., 1877). 

Norton, Mrs., see Maxwett, Lady. 

Onerr, George, an English workingman and 
agitator, born in 1820; died March 11, 1877. 
He was apprenticed to a shoemaker at an early 
age, and having afterward settled in London, 
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he there joined the Society of Cordwainers. 
He was connected with many movements to 
improve the condition of the workingmen, and 
gained particular celebrity as a member of the 
Reform League. During the American con- 
flict he was a warm and earnest supporter of 
the North. 

O’Dwyrr, ANDREW Carew, an Irish politi- 
cian, born in 1800; died November 15, 1877. 
He was called to the Irish bar in 1830. He 
soon became one of the leading political adher- 
ents of O’Connell, and from 1833 to 1835 was 
M. P. for Drogheda. He held at one time the 
office of Secondary of the Exchequer in Ire- 
land, which was abolished shortly after his 
appointment. 

O’Loacuten, Sir Cotman, Bart., born Sep- 
tember 20, 1819; died July 22, 1877. He was 
called to the Irish bar in 1840, and became 
Queen’s Counsel in 1852, and Sergeant-at-Law 
in 1865. In 1868 he was appointed Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General, but resigned in 1871. He sat 
in Parliament for the county Clare since 1863, 
a member of the Irish and subsequently of the 
Home-Rule party, and was instrumental in 
passing many useful bills affecting his native 
country, particularly with reference to its sys- 
tems of judicature. 

OxeEnForp, JouN, a British dramatic author, 
born in 1812; died in February, 1877. He 
published a number of pieces for the stage, as 
well as translations from the German and 
French. About five years before his death he 
visited the United States, and wrote a series of 
interesting letters on the theatres of New York 
City. His translation of the ‘ Marseillaise ’ dur- 
ing the German-French War was deemed a mas- 
terly production. He was also widely known 
as the dramatic critic of the London Times. 

PariseL, Dr. Franois, a French Communist, 
born in 1840; died in Newark, N. J., July 6, 
1877. After having graduated from the Medi- 
cal School in Paris with high honors, he settled 
as a physician in Paris. .During the war with 
Germany he was appointed surgeon-in-chief to 
one of the infantry regiments. When the 
Communists began to reign in Paris, he was 
appointed Minister of Commerce, with instruc- 
tions to make arrangements for the provision- 
ing of the city, then besieged by the Versail- 
lists, and to protect its mercantile interests. 
This position was not congenial to him, and 
after holding it for a short time he was super- 
seded at his own request by Viard. He was 
soon after appointed Chief of the Scientific 
Bureau, having in charge the preparation of 
the munitions of war. He also gave a great 
deal of attention to the balloon department, 
these constructions being used to disseminate 
the proclamations of the Commune and ex- 
plain its objects. When Paris was captured 
by the Government troops, he escaped in the 
disguise of a priest. After living for a time 
in Liverpool, he came to New York, where 
he remained about a year, and having helped 
to organize the Society of the Refugees of the 


Commune, he established himself as a phy- 
sician at Newark. He was buried by the 
members of the French Commune in New 
York, and his remains were covered by the 
red flag. 

PartaTorE, Firrepo, an Italian naturalist, 
born in 1816; died September 9, 1877. The 
Grand-Duke Leopold II. appointed him Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Florence, 
and in 1851 sent him on a scientific expedi- 
tion to the north of Europe, from which he 
brought back valuable collections. His most 
important work was the “Flora Italiana,” 
which, however, he was not able to finish. 

PasseriniI, Luie1, an Italian writer, born 
October 31, 1816; died January 3, 1877. He 
was the author of a large number of works, 
treating of the history and monuments of 
Florence, and of genealogical works. Among 
them are a “‘ History of the Charitable Insti- 
tutions and the Primary Schools of Florence” 
(1853), “ Historical and Artistical Curiosities of 
Florence ” (2 vols., 1866-’75), and an illustrated 
“ Description of the Arms of Tuscan Commu- 
nities ” (1861). He also contributed largely to 
the Archivio Storico. 

PETRELLA, Enrico, an Italian composer, born 
in December, 1818; died in April, 1877. He 
received his musical education at the Naples 
Conservatory, where, at the age of 17, he com- 
posed the operette entitled ‘‘ I] Diavolo Color 
di Rosa.” After this he composed several 
operas of a light character, including ‘ Le Pre- 
cauzioni,” “Elena di Tolosa,” and ‘ Marco 
Visconti.” 

Prcarp, Louis JosepH Ernest, a French 
Senator, born December 24, 1821; died May 
13, 1877. He was received as an advocate in 
1844, began practice at the Paris bar under the 
auspices of M. Lionville, whose daughter he 
afterward married. In 1858 he was elected 
to the Corps Législatif, and very soon took an 
active part in the discussions of important 
measures. In the session of 1860, he was one 
of the deputies known by the name of ‘“‘ The 
Five,” and attracted the attention of the 
Chamber by the keen satire that pervaded his 
speeches. He was reélected in 1863 and 1869. 
In 1870 he was Minister of Finance under the 
Government of National Defense, and after- 
ward became a member of the National As- 
sembly. Under M. Thiers’s administration he 
was first Minister of the Interior, and then em- 
bassador to Brussels. In 1875 he was elected 
a Life Senator by the National Assembly, the 
sixteenth, by 348 votes. 

Pronot, Amépfr, a French author, born in 
1796; died in February, 1877. He resided for 
a time in Great Britain, and in 1848 succeeded. 
M. Galibert as editor of the Revue Brittanique, 
to which he contributed several articles. He 
translated part of Macaulay’s “History of 
England,” and Thackeray’s “ Great Hoggarty 
Diamond” and “Snob Papers.” Among the 
works he wrote or compiled are ‘“ Voyage en 
Angleterre et en Ecosse” (3 vols., 1825), *‘ Les 
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Beautés de Lord Byron,” and the ‘Galerie 
des Personnages de Shakespeare.” 

Pistorius, HERMANN ALEXANDER, & German 

oet and clergyman, born in 1811; died in 
Mas 1877. He gained great celebrity in 1870 
by his ‘ Kutschke-Lied,” which was translated 
into almost all modern languages. He received 
a golden medal from the Grand-Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, and another from the Ger- 
mans of Chicago, as the author of the most 
popular war poem. 

PoGGgENnporFF, JOHANN CHRISTIAN, 8 German 
scientist, born December 29, 1796; died Jan- 
uary 24, 1877. He studied chemistry and 
natural philosophy in Berlin, and devoted him- 
self particularly to galvanism. In the course 
of his researches he invented the magnetome- 
ter, so called by Gauss. He was Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Berlin 
from 1834 up to his death, and from 1824 to 
1874 was the editor of the Annalen der 
Physik und Chemie. He was also the author 
of a large number of valuable works. 

Potpine, Joun Breve, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, died March 16, 1877. He 
was consecrated in 1834 as Vicar Apostolic of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and 
was nominated to Sydney in 1842. 

Powys, Horatio, an English bishop, born in 
1805; died May 31, 1877. He was the third 
son of the seGond Lord Lilford, and was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
was Rector of Warrington from 1831 to 1854, 
was in 1854 consecrated Bishop of Sodor and 
-Man, and resigned that see a few months be- 
fore his death. 

Pirz, Winner, a German writer of school- 
books, born in 1806; died June 4, 1877. He 
was the author of a large number of histori- 
cal, geographical, and literary handbooks for 
schools, many of which have been translated 
into almost all the modern languages. The 
best known among them are “Grundriss der 
Geographie und Geschichte der alten, neuen 
und mittleren Zeit” (15th ed., 1877), ‘‘ Lehr- 
buch der vergleichenden Erdkunde ” (10th ed., 
1877), and “Leitfaden bei dem Unterrichte in 
der vergleichenden Erdbeschreibung” (16th 
ed., 1877). ; 

Retonti-Merpece, Karr ALEXANDER, Frei- 
herr von, a German scholar, born February 
22, 1801; died February 15,1877. He studied 
in the University of Freiburg, was ordained 
as priest in 1822, and in 1825 received an ap- 
pointment in the University of Freiburg. In 
consequence of his teachings he soon came in 
conflict with the Church, and in 1832 left the 
Catholic Church. In the same year he was 
appointed Professor of Philosophy in Heidel- 
berg, where he remained up to his death. 
Among his best known works is his “Ge- 
schichte des Christenthums.” F 

Remwnart, Kart Avevst, a German painter 
and author, born April 25, 1818; died August 
11, 1877. He devoted himself at first to land- 
scape painting, but afterward turned his at- 
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tention to caricatures, and furnished a large 
number of excellent ones to the leading hu- 
morous papers of Germany. He was the au- 
thor of the novel ‘Der fiinfte Mai” (4 vols., 
1869), and a number of humorous tales pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Dintenklexe” (2 
vols., 1869). In 1874 he established the hu- 
morous paper Der Calculator an der Elbe. 

Rogertson, JaAMEs Burton, a British schol- 
ar, born November 15, 1800; died in Febru- 
ary, 1877. He was educated in the Catholic 
College of St. Edmund, near Ware, which he 
quitted in 1819, and afterward visited France 
and Germany. In 1855 he was appointed to 
the chair of Modern History at the Catholic 
University of Dublin, to which was afterward 
added that of English Literature. He was the 
author of “Lectures on Various Subjects of 
Ancient and Modern History” (1858); * Lect- 
ures on Spain in the 18th Century; on the 
Life, Writings, and Times of Chateaubriand; 
and on the Freemasons, Illuminati, Jacobins, 
and Socialists” (1864); and “ Lectures on the 
Life, Writings, and Times of Edmund Burke” 
(1868). He also translated a number of works 
from the German, of which that of Schlegel’s 
“ Philosophy of History ” (1835) was very suc- 
cessful. 

Rocers, Henry, a British scholar, born in 
1806 ; died August 20, 1877. He was educated 
at Highbury College, was for a few years pas- 
tor of an independent congregation, afterward 
became Professor of English Language and Lit- 
erature in University College, London, and in 
1858. was appointed Hpac of the Lanca- 
shire Independent College. He contributed a 
large number of articles to the Edinburgh Re- 
view and to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Rovs, Henry Joun, a British admiral and 
sportsman, born in January, 1795; died June 
21, 1877. He entered the navy in 1808, and 
distinguished himself on various occasions by 
his bravery and gallantry. In 1841 he was 
elected to Parliament from Westminster, and 
was rejected in 1846. Notwithstanding his 
defeat, Sir Robert Peel appointed him a Lord 
of the Admiralty. As a sportsman he was 
well known throughout England. He had been 
steward of the Jockey Club almost uninter- 
ruptedly since 1838, and as such he was almost 
supreme as an authority on the turf; and his 
work on “The Laws and Practice of Horse 
Racing” procured for him the title of the 
“Blackstone of the Turf.” 

RunepereG, Jonan Lupvice, a Finnish poet 
and scholar, born February 5, 1804; died May 
6, 1877. He graduated from the University 
of Abo in 1827, and in 18380 was appointed tu- 
tor of Roman literature in the new University 
of Helsingfors. In 1831 his poem ‘‘ Grafven i 
Perrho” gained the second prize of the Swed- 
ish Academy. In 1882 he published an idyl, 
‘““Elgskyttarne * (The Elk Hunters), which is 
considered one of his finest and most spirited 
writings. In 1837 be was appointed to the 
chair of Classical Literature in the College of 
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Borga, and from 1847 to 1850 was rector of 
the college. Besides a number of fine lyric po- 
ems and epics published after this period, le 
wrote the “ Finrik Stals Sagner” (1st series, 
1848; 2d series, 1860), in which he described 
the heroism and sorrows of his people at the 
time of the war between Sweden and Russia, 
which ended in the cession of Finland, and 
which are considered the finest lyrics in the 

‘Swedish language. 

. SanpBorn, Joun SewEtt, a Canadian judge, 
born in Gilmanton, N. H., January 1, 1819; 
died July 18, 1877. Having graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1845, he went to Can- 
ada, and in 1847 was admitted to the bar in 
Montreal. In 1850 he was elected to Parlia- 
ment for Sherbrooke County, and was reélected 
in 1852 and 1854. He was subsequently elect- 
ed from Oompton County, and remained a mem- 
ber until 1857. In 1863 he was elected to rep- 
resent the Division of Wellington in the Legis- 
lative Council, and served until the Confedera- 
tion. He was then appointed a Dominion 
Senator, and held the office until 1873, when 
he was elevated to the Bench as Judge of the 
Superior Court at Sherbrooke, by the Sir John 
“A. Macdonald administration; to which he was 
opposed politically. .In 1874 he was elevated 
to the Queen’s Bench. In politics he was a 
Liberal, but always moderate in his views. In 
1863 he was made a Queen’s Councilor. 

Sanrorp, Jonn Laneron, a British histo- 
rian, born in 1824; died July 27, 1877. Though 
incapable of sustained labor, weakened by a 
latent heart disease, which ultimately carried 
him off, and for the later years of his life ir- 
remediably blind, his work was considered, by 
many, of the highest order. His book on the 
Commonwealth is regarded by critics as a 
standard work, while his ‘‘ Characteristics of 
English Kings” called forth warm commenda- 
tions from men like Mr. Freeman and Prof. 
Stubbs. 

Sansas, Prerre, a French Radical, born in 
1803; died January 6, 1877. He was one of 
the vieilles barbes, the Democrats of 1848, and 
was banished after the coup d’état. He went 
to Spain, but returned after a short time and 
‘was then transported to Algeria. The Govern- 
ment of September 4, 1870, appointed him at- 
torney-general for Bordeaux, from which post 
he was, however, removed by Thiers. He was 
elected a member of the National Assembly and 
afterward of the Chamber of Deputies for the 
Gironde, in both of which bodies he acted with 
the small number of Jntransigentes led by Louis 
Blane. 

Santrn1, Giovanni, an Italian astronomer, 
born June 30, 1786; died June 28, 1877. He 
graduated from the University of Pisa, was 
appointed professor in 1824, and rector of the 
University of Padua in 1825. His principal 
works are “ Decimal Arithmetic ” (1808), ‘‘Ele- 
ments of Astronomy” (1820), ‘‘ Logarithms 
and Trigonometry,” anda‘ Optical Problems” 
(1821-23). 


commerce between France and Italy. 
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Sonerr, Grecor von, a German Catholic 
prelate, born June 22, 1804; died October 24, 
1877. He was ordained a priest in 1824, and in 
1856 was created Archbishop of Munich. He 
was loved and respected by all for his noble 
character and his goodness of heart. In the 
(cumenical Council of 1870, he opposed the 
declaration of the dogma of papal infallibility. 

Sonmip, THEopor, a German philologist and 
teacher, born December 10,1798; died Janu- 
ary 12,1877. He possessed an intimate knowl- 
edge of the works of Horace, and published an 
edition of the epistles of this poet in two parts 
(1828-’30). He was a contributor to a number 
of pedagogical journals. 

SoraLosa, Antonio, an Italian statesman 
and political economist, born in 1817; died 
October 18, 1877. He was admitted to the 
bar in Naples, in 1845, was successively Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Commerce, and of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs, in the kingdom of Naples in 1848, 
atter which he was elected deputy and con- 
tinued to serve until the dissolution of the 
Chamber in 1849. He then reéntered his pro- 
fession, and, becoming implicated in the insur- 
rection of 1849, he was banished from Naples. 
He then went to Turin, and was elected a dep- 
uty to the National Parliament from the prov- 
ince of Casale in 1859. In 1860 he was recalled 
to Naples as Minister of Finance, and in 1862 
was sent to Paris to negotiate a new treaty of 
In 1865 
he became Minister of Finance in La Marmora’s 
cabinet. In this position he resorted to vari- 
ous extraordinary measures to provide for the 
expenses, and was succeeded in 1867 by Signor 


‘Cambray-Dingy. He was the author of several 


works on political economy. 

Srorza, Sisto Rrarro, an Italian cardinal, 
born December 5, 1810; died September 29, 
1877. He was admitted by Pope Gregory XVI. 
among his chamberlains, was consecrated Bish- 
op of Aversa in 1845, and in 1846 was created 
Archbishop of Naples and cardinal. He was 


‘distinguished for his piety and goodness of 


heart, and was truly beloved by the people of 
Naples. As an instance of his charity it is 
related that when, during the reign Ferdinand 
II., Naples was visited by the cholera, and 


‘when all who could leave the city had gone to 


Gaeta, the archbishop alone remained. He 
sold his horses and his carriage and almost 
everything belonging to himself, and with the 
proceeds aided the poor. Soon, however, this 
source failed him, and the archbishop request- 
ed the king by letter to go security for him at 
the bank of Naples for a note of 60,000 ducats. 
The king, who disliked the archbishop on ac- 
count of his popularity, flatly refused. The 
latter then applied to the Baron Rothschild, 
then residing at Naples, who instantly indorsed 
his note for 100,000 frances. In the course of 8 
year the archbishop paid his debt. 

Smonx, Marre, a German philanthropist, 
born in 1824; died February 21, 1877. In the 
wars of 1866 and 1870, she labored unceas- 


ay ae 


‘the York Minster. 
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‘ingly for the care of the wounded soldiers, 


both friends and foes, and gained among the 
soldiers the sobriquet of Mother Simon. She 
laid down her experiences in ‘ Erfahrungen 
auf dem Gebiete der freiwilligen Krankenpflege 
im deutsch-franzésischen Kriege,” and ‘ Die 
Krankenpflege.” 

Stapgz, Sir Apotpnus, a British admiral, 


‘born in 1803; died November 13, 1877. He 
entered the navy in 1815, passed his examina- 


tion in 1822, and obtained his commission as 
lieutenant in 1827. He traveled extensively 
in Turkey and Russia during the campaign of 
1828-’29, and wrote an account called ‘Records 


of Travels in Turkey,” which has gone through 


three editions. In 1834 he was appointed ad- 
ditional lieutenant to the flag-ship Caledonia 
in the Mediterranean, and for the next three 
years, with his knowledge of Turkish, was em- 
ployed in confidential diplomatic missions. In 
1841 he was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander, and in 1846 was appointed to take the 
first iron ship in the navy, the Recruit, on an 
experimental cruise. In 1846 he attained post 
rank, and shortly afterward was selected by 
the Foreign Office to proceed to Turkey, when 
a breach seemed imminent between that coun- 
try and Austria, on account of the Hungarian 
refugees. Shortly afterward he was “lent” 
to the Porte by the British Government for 
the purpose of reorganizing the Turkish navy, 
in which labor he was engaged 20 years, in- 
cluding the Crimean War. He thus laid the 
foundation of the present Turkish fleet. He 


“rose to the rank of admiral in the Turkish 


navy, and received the title of Muchaver or 
Consulting Pasha. He was appointed rear-ad- 
miral in the British navy in 1866, when he 
quitted the Turkish service, and was placed on 
the list of retired vice-admirals in 1873. He 
was the author of ‘‘ Turkey and the Crimean 
War,” and was decorated with many British 
and foreign medals. 

Smez, ALrrep, a British surgeon, born in 
1818; died in January, 1877. He possessed a 
thorough knowledge of electricity, and invent- 
ed a galvanic battery which bears his name. 


‘He was surgeon of the Bank of England, and 


devised the paper on which the bank notes are 
printed at present. He was the author of 
* Electro-Metallurgy,” “Sources of Physical 
Science ” (1843), ‘“Electro-Biology,” ‘‘ The 
Potato-Plant, its Uses and Properties” (1846), 
“The Principles of the Human Mind” (1849), 
and other works. ; 
SmirKe, Sypyey, a British architect, born in 
the beginning of the present century; died 
December 11, 1877. He gained great reputa- 
tion in his profession, winning the gold medal 
of the Royal Academy in 1819. He was em- 
loyed on various club-houses and churches in 
ndon, partly alone, and partly with his 
brother, Sir Robert Smirke. Among his best 
works are the Carlton Club, and the restoration 
of Temple Church, the Lichfield Cathedral, and 
In 1847 he succeeded his 


brother as architect of the British Museum, 
was elected Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1848, a full member in 1860, Professor of 
Architecture in the Academy in 1861, and 
Treasurer in 1862. He was Trustee of the 
Royal Academy and of the Soane Museum, and 
had been a Fellow of the Royal. Institute of 
British Architects for many years. . 

Sairn, Lady Preasancg, born May 11, 1778; 
died February 3, 1877. In 1796, she was mar- 
ried to Sir James Smith, the founder of the - 
Linnean Society, who died in 1828. She was 
cherished by all who knew her for her charity, 
kindness of heart, and intelligence. 

Sopn1a, Queen of the Netherlands, born 
June 17, 1818; died June 8, 1877. She was 
the daughter of King William I. of Wartem- 
berg and his second wife, the Grand-Duchess 
Catherine of Russia. She was married to the 
Prince of Orange, who succeeded his father in 
1849, and by whom she left two sons. She 
was one of the most learned and best educated 
women that ever oceupied a throne, and was 
throughout her lifetime the warm friend and 
protectress of John Lothrop Motley, who died 
before her but a few days. She was also a 
true friend and sympathizer of Napoleon III. 

Soust DE BorcKENFELD, ADOLPHE VAN, & 
Belgian poet, died April 28, 1877. He was one 
of the most prominent champions of the Flem- 
ish movement. In 1871 he published “ Année 
Sanglante,” a poetic glorification of the Ger- 
man victories. 

Sremmetz, Kart Frreprich von, a German 
field-marshal, born in 1796; died August 4, 
1877. He commenced his military career in 
1812 in the wars against Napoleon. In 1848, at 
the outbreak of the revolution, he was in com- 
mand of one of the regiments of the Royal 
Guard stationed at Berlin, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the struggle with the 
populace. At the close of the same year he 
commanded aregiment in the war against Den- 
mark. Although it was his earnest desire to 
participate in the campaign of 1864, he was 
ordered elsewhere, and remained inactive. In 
the Austro-Prussian campaign of 1866 he com- 
manded the Fifth Prussian Corps, and defeated 
three different Austrian corps in the space of 
four days, from June 25th to 29th, at Nachod, 
Skalitz, and Schweinschaedel. On the out- 
break of the war with France he commanded 
the first army sent to operate in the neighbor- 
hood of Metz agaihst Marshal Bazaine. During 
the progress of the siege his position was ren- 
dered very uncomfortable through various 
causes, and he finally asked to be relieved from 
his command. The Emperor acceded to his 
demand, and appointed him on September 12, 
1870, Governor-General of Posen. From that 
period to his death he lived in comparative re- 
tirement. : 

Srever, Gustav, a German artist, born in 
1898; died March 18, 1877. He studied in the 
academies of Berlin and Paris, and after short 
residences in various cities, he finally settled in 
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Disseldorf. He excelled in portrait and his- 
torical painting, but chiefly in church decora- 
tions. 

Sr. Germans, Epwarp Granvitte Ettort, 
Earl of, a British statesman, born August 29, 
1798; died October 7,1877. He was educated 
at Westminster, and at Christ Church, Ox- 
- ford. Prior to his accession to the peerage on 
January 19, 1845, he sat in Parliament for 
Liskeard from 1824 to 1832, and for East Corn- 
wall from 1837 to 1845.. He was Secretary of 
Legation at Madrid from 1824 to 1833, and a 
Lord of the Treasury from 1827 to 1832. In 
1835, being then Lord Eliot, he went as envoy 
to Spain, and concluded the famous Eliot Con- 
vention. In 1841 he was made Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and in 1845 Postmaster-General. 
From December, 1852, to March, 1855, he was 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and twice—1857 
to 1858, and 1859 to 1866—Lord Steward of 
the Household. His administration of Ireland 
was characterized by fairness and ability, and 
gained for him the esteem of all parties. He 
is succeeded by his son, William Gordon Corn- 
wallis, born in.1829. 

SrranpBere, O. W. A., aSwedish poet, born 
in 1818; died February 5, 1877. His first 
volume of poems, entitled ‘“‘Sangar i Pansar” 
(1845), was mostly of a political character. 
A second volume, which appeared some time 
after, also contained mostly patriotic poems. He 
also furnished a number of excellent transla- 
tions of foreign poems, among which that of 
Byron’s “Don Juan” is considered the best. 

Swinuor, Rosert, a British naturalist, born 
in 1836; died October 28,1877. He was edu- 
cated at King’s College, andin 1854 received an 
appointment in the British Consular Service 
in China. While in China, he was actively en- 
gaged in exploring the zoélogy of the country. 
His first essay was “ Notes on the Fauna of 
the Amoy ;” and since then he contributed un- 
interruptedly to various journals. He had com- 
menced a complete work on the ornithology of 
China, but was interrupted in its preparation 
by death. He was a Fellow of the Royal and 
a number of other societies. 

Tatsot, Witt1am Henry Fox, a British au- 
thor, born February 11, 1800; died September 
21,1877. He was educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, and represented Chippenham in the 
Liberal interest in the first Reform Parliament. 
In his “ Pencil of Nature ” (6 parts, 184446) 
he related the steps by which he was led to the 
discovery of the photographic art, for which 
he received, in 1842, the medal of the Royal 
. Society. Of late years he devoted himself to 
the task of deciphering cuseiform inscrip- 
tions. Among his principal works are “ Il- 
lustrations of the Antiquity of the Book of 
Genesis” (1839) and “English Etymologies ” 
(1846). 

THotvox, Frreprich Avéeust GorrrRev, one 
of the foremost theologians in Protestant Ger- 
many, born in Breslau, March 30, 1799; died 
June 10,1877. He became in 1820 Privat- 
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docent and in 1824 extraordinary Professor of 
the Theological Faculty of Berlin; but his great 
influence upon the Protestant theology of Ger- 
many began with his appointment as ordinary 
Professor of Theology at the University of 
Halle. As it was known that he was appointed 
to this position for the special purpose of at- 
tacking and repressing the “Old Rationalism,” 
which had its chief seat in Halle, all the pro- 
fessors of the theological faculty signed a peti- 
tion to the Government, praying for the repeal 
of the appointment, as it was sure to disturb 
the peace of the faculty. It was, however, 
not repealed, and the theological school of 
which Tholuck was one of the chief repre- 
sentatives continued to enjoy exclusively for 
many years the patronage of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. Tholuck saw, in the course of time, 
the ascendency of his views at Halle, as well as 
in many other theological faculties, and in 
many church boards. As Tholuck’s religious 
system was to be those of the Moravians and 
the- Pietists, based on a religion of the heart 
rather than on strict orthodoxy, he could not 
reconcile himself with the new school of 
Lutheran orthodoxy which of late has regained 
great influence in Germany; and he deeply re- 
gretted that it wasjoined by large numbers of 
his pupils. The principal works of Tholuck 
have been translated into the languages of all 
Protestant nations, and into French, and have 
found a large circulation. His lectures at the 
university were discontinued many years be- 
fore his death. 

Trrrens, THERESA, a celebrated operatic sing- 
er, born at Hamburg in 1834; died at London, 
October 3, 1877. She made her first appear- 
ance on the operatic stage at Hamburg, in 
1849, in the character of Lucrezia Borgia, in 
Donizetti’s opera of that name. She afterward 


. appeared with great success at Frankfort and 


Vienna, and made her dédut in England as Va- 
lentine, in ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” at Her Majesty’s 


Theatre, in 1858. From that time up to her 


death, she was the most popular prima donna 
on the English stage. In1875she made a bril- 
liant tour of the United States. In 1876 her 
health began to fail her, and she was com- 
pelled to retire from the stage. Among her 
different réles, her Norma, Donna Anna, Semi- 
ramide, Lucrezia, Valentine and Agatha were 
declared by many to be unrivaled. 

Toster, Titus, a Swiss Orientalist, born 
June 25, 1806; died January 21, 1877. He 
studied medicine, and afterward settled in his 
native town, where he soon obtained an exten- 
sive practice. His “ Appenzellischer Sprach- 
schatz”’ (1887) is considered one of the best 
contributions to the study of Swiss dialects. 
He made three journeys to Palestine, on which 
he published a considerable number of works. 
Among them are “ Lustreise in’s Morgenland” 
(1839), “ Plan von Jerusalem ” (1839), “ Beth- 
lehem” (1849), “Golgotha” (1851), “ Die 
Siloahquelle und der Oelberg” (1852), ‘‘ Denk- 
blitter aus Jerusalem ” (1852), and his princi- 
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pal work, ‘‘ Die Topographie von Jerusalem und 
seinen Umgebungen ” (1853-54). 
TREVISANATO, JOSEPH, an Italian cardinal, 
born February 15, 1801; died April 28, 1877, 
He was ordained a priest in 1824, and was for 
seven years Professor of Exegesis in the Patri- 
archial Seminary. He became Bishop of 
Verona in March, 1854; Archbishop of Udine 
in September, 1852; Patriarch in 1862, and 
Cardinal of Venice in 1863. In 1854, the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph conferred on him the 
Order of the Iron Cross, and created him a 
Privy Councilor. He was also Primate of 
Dalmatia, Metropolitan of Venice, and Abbot 
of St. Cypres, all honorary titles. 
TscuaBuscounice, Aporr, Ritter von, an Aus- 
trian politician and poet, born July 9, 1809; 
died November 1, 1877. In 1861 he was elected 
to the Austrian Chamber of Deputies by the 
Diet of Carinthia, and remained a member of 
that body until 1870. In the Ministry under 
Count Potozki, he was Minister of Justice, but 
resigned in 1871, together with the rest of the 
Ministry. In 1870 he was created a member 
of the Herrenhaus. His collected poems ap- 
peared in 1833 (8d ed., 1864). He also pub- 
lished a number of humorous and other novels. 
Vorets-RuEtz, ConsTANTIN BERNHARD VON, 
a German general, born July 16, 1809; died 
April 14, 1877. He entered the Prussian army 
in 1827, was appointed to the general staff with 
the rank of captain in 1841, became chief of 
the staff of the Fifth Army Corps in 1852, and in 
1858 commander of the Ninth Infantry Brigade. 


In 1859 he was appointed director of the gen- 


eral war department in the Ministry of War, 
and as such took an active part in the reorgan- 
ization of the Prussian army. In 1860 he was 
appointed commander of the Federal fortress 
of Luxemburg, and in 1864 of Frankfort. In 
the Austrian war of 1866 he was chief of the 
general staff of the First Army Corps, and in 
the war of 1870 was in command of the Tenth 
Army Corps, in both of which positions he 
distinguished himself considerably. 
VoLtKMANN, ALFRED WILHELM, a German 
physiologist, born July 1, 1801; died April 
21,1877. After having studied medicine and 
the natural sciences in the University of Leip- 
sic from 1821 to 1826, he spent some years in 
London, and returned to Leipsic in 1828, receiv- 
ing an appointment as extraordinary professor 
in the university in 1834. In 1837 he received a 
call to the University of Dorpat, but a quarrel 
with the Russian Government caused him to 
resign, and in 1843 he went to the University 
of Halle as Professor of Physiology, to which 
was afterward added the chair of Anatomy. 
The best known of his works are: ‘“ Neue 
Beitrige zur Physiologie des Gesichtssinnes ” 
(1836), and “ Physiologische Untersuchungen 


‘im Gebiete der Optik ” (1863-64). He also con- 


tributed a large number of articles to Poggen- 
dorff’s Annalen, Wagner’s “ Physiologishes Wor- 
terbuch,” and Miller’s Archiv fiir Physiologie. 

WAocKERNAGEL, Puitipr, a German scholar, 


born in 1800; died June 20,1877. He was 
principally known by his work “ Das deutsche 
Kirchenlied von der dltesten Zeit bis za Anfang 
des XVII. Jahrhunderts ” (4 vols., 1864~"74). 

Wanata, Aucustin, a Roman Catholic bish- 
op, born January 23, 1802; died September . 
10, 1877. He was appointed Bishop of Leit- 
meritz in Bohemia in 1866. He took a prom- 
inent part in the political struggles of Bohe- 
mia, being one of the most ardent Czechs, 

Warren, SaMveEL, a British author and ju- 
rist, born May 23, 1807; died July 31, 1877. 
He was educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, was called to the bar at the Inner Tem- 
ple in 1831, and was made a Queen’s Counsel 
in 1851. In the following year he became Re- 
corder of Hull, which position he filled until 
1874, when he resigned. In 1856 he was elect- 
ed to Parliament for Midhurst; but being ap- 
pointed in 1859 Master in Lunacy, he resigned 
his seat. He wrote a number of novels, of 
which ‘“ Ten Thousand a Year” was considered 
by far the best. He also wrote a number of 
legal works. 

Weekes, Henry, a British sculptor, born in 
1807; died May, 1877. He was a pupil of 
William Behnes and Sir Francis Chantrey, to 
whose studio, in Pimlico, he succeeded. While 
still a student he was a constant exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, and in 1837 he completed 
the first bust of Queen Victoria made after 
her coronation. Among his works are the 
statues of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, ex- 
ecuted for the ‘ Martyrs’ Memorial” at Ox- 
ford; of Dr. Goodall, at Eton; of the Marquis 
Wellesley in the India House; of Lord Bacon, 
at Trinity College, Cambridge ; of Lord Auck- 
land for Calcutta; and of Sir E. Barnes for 
Ceylon. Among his later works are busts of 
Lord Truro, Dean Buckland, and the Duke of 
Marlborough, and statues of John Hunter, 
Harvey, one of the groups in the Albert Me- 
morial, and of Charles II. for the House of 
Lords. In 1850 he exhibited “‘ The Suppliant,” 
and in 1852 ‘‘A Shepherd.” In the latter 
year he was awarded the medal offered by the 
Society of Arts, for the best treatise on the 
fine art section of the Great Exhibition of 
1851. He was elected A. R. A. in 1850, R. A. M. 
in 1864, and Professor of Sculpture in the Roy- 
al Academy in 1873. 

Wesker, Jurivs, a German jurist, born in 
1801; died March 10, 1877. He was Professor 
of Law in the University of Leipsic, and was 
the author of a number of valuable works, 
among them a “Law Dictionary” (‘ Rechts- 
lexikon”’). 

Witpermuts, Orriie, a German authoress, 
born in 1817; died June 12, 1877. She was 
well known throughout Germany by her pleas- 
ant sketches of home life. Among her best 
known works are “ Schwibische Pfarrhiiuser,” 
“ Auguste,” “Heimath der Frau,” and ‘ Aus 
dem Frauenleben.” She also wrote a large 
number of stories for girls. 

Wranokt, Frrepricu Herwricu Ernst, Count 
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von, the oldest officer in the Prussian service, 
born April 13, 1784; died November 1, 1877. 
He entered the Prussian army in 1796, took part 
in the campaigns against Napoleon, command- 
ed the allied troops against Denmark in 1848, 
* resigned his command September 8th to quell 
the revolution in Berlin, and having succeeded 
in this was created general of cavalry in 1849, 
after having been major-general since 1823, 
and lieutenant-general since 1838. In 1856, 
on the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of 
his military service, King William created him 
a field-marshal. With him a large part of 
old specific Prussian history passed away. A 
regimental cadet when King William was 
born, decorated for valor in the field. in the 
first days of the present century, a colonel at 
Waterloo, and a general over fifty years ago, 
it was thought very probable that this extraor- 
dinary veteran, of whom the Berliners said, 
“He has forgotten how to die,” might outlive 
his sovereign. He was one of the curiosities 
of Berlin, and when he would ride through the 
Thiergarten and Unter den Linden, carefully 
strapped to his horse, he would be followed 
by numerous gamins to whom he would throw 
coins. ‘“ Papa Wrangel,” as he was called, 
was in every sense a true child of Berlin, hav- 
ing even that disregard for the rules of the 
German language so common among the low- 
er classes of that city. 

Wonpvertion, Kart Aveust, a German phy- 
sician, born August 4, 1815; died September 
25, 1877. He studied medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Tibingen, where he commenced to lect- 
ure in 1840, and in 1850 went to Leipsic as 
Professor of Clinics. He was the author of 
“Handbuch der Pathologie und Therapie” (3 
vols., 1846-54; 2d edition, 1853), “ Ueber die 
franzésische und deutsche Medicin” (1841), 
“Versuch einer pathologischen Physiologie 
des Blutes ” (1844), “Geschichte der Medicin ” 
(1859), and “ Ueber die Eigenwirme in Krank- 
heiten” (1868). In 1841 he established, to- 
gether with Roser, the Archiv fir physiologische 
Heilkunde. 
. Wyatt, Sir Marraew Diesy, a British archi- 

tect, born in 1820; died May 21, 1877. In 
1851 he superintended the erection of the 
Crystal Palace in London, in 1852—54 the fine 
art department and decorations of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, was appointed surveyor 
to the East India Company, and in 1859 was 
knighted and appointed the first Professor of 
Fine Artsin Cambridge. He was the author of 
a large number of works, among them, “ The 
Industrial Arts of the XIXth Century” (2 
vols., 1851; with 160 plates), “Fine Art” 
(1870), and “An Architect’s Note Book in 
Spain ” (1872). 

ZIMMERMANN, Kart, a German theologian, 
born August 23, 1803; died June 12, 1877. 
He was one of the principal founders and pro- 
moters of the “ Gustav-Adolf-Verein,” estab- 
lished for the purpose of founding Protestant 
communities in strictly Catholic parts of Ger- 
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many. He was also the author of a consider- 
able number of works, and the editor of various 
educational and theological journals. 

Zitz, Franz, a nember of the German Par- 
liament, born in 1803; died April 30, 1877. 
In the revolutionary movements of 1848 he 
took an active part, and was.a prominent mem- 
ber of the German National Assembly. He 
was forced, however, to flee from Germany, 
and having gone to the United States, he es- 
tablished himself in New York as notary pub- 
lic with Friedrich Kapp. He returned to his 
native country in 1868. 

ZéprL, Hermricn Matuevs, a German jurist, 
born April 6, 1807; died July 4, 1877. He 
studied in the University of Wirzburg, and 
afterward lectured in the University of Hei- 
delberg, becoming an ordinary professor in 
1842. In 1850 he was elected a member of 
the first Chamber of Baden, and from there 
was sent to the State House of the Union Par- 
liament of Erfurt. He was the author of a 
number of works, the best known of which 
are “Grundsitze des allgemeinen und deut- 
schen Staatsrechts ” (1839 ;. 5th edition, 1863), 
and “‘ Deutsche Rechtsgesehichte” (8d edition, 
(1858). 

ZwYsEN, Joun, a Dutch Catholic prelate, died 
in October, 1877. He became Bishop of Utrecht 
in 1852, and of Bois-le-Duc in 1868. He was 
one of the most active of the Dutch Catholics, 
and in 1853 had contributed materially to the 
Pacer of the Episcopate in the Nether- 
ands. 

OGDEN, Wirt B., died in New York 
City, August 8d. He was born in Delaware 
County, N. Y., in 1805.. At the age of 21 he 
entered a large mercantile firm, and in 1834 
he was a member of the New York Legisla- 
ture, where he gave special attention to the bill 
providing for the construction of the Erie 
Railway.. In 1835 he removed to Chicago, 
where he established a Land and Trust Agency; 
in 1837 he became the first mayor of the city, 
and in 1860 he was elected to the State Senate. 
His lumbering establishment, situated in Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., was one of the largest in the world; 
and he was among the first to bring mowing 
and reaping machines into general use, at his 
suggestion the first reaper being sent to the 
London Exhibition in 1851. He was President 
of the National Railroad Convention held in 
1850, to take measures in reference to build- 
ing the Pacific Railroad, was also President of 
the Galena & Chicago Union Railroad Com- 
pany, the Northwest Railroad Company, the 
Illinois & Wisconsin Railroad Company, the 
Buffalo & Mississippi Railroad Company, and 
in 1862 he became the first President of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, but soon re- 
tired from that position. He was the first 
President of Rush Medical College, and gave 
timely aid to the Theological Seminary of the 
Northwest, the Historical Society of Chicago 
the Academy of Sciences, the Astronomica 
Society, the University of Chicago, and the 
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Chicago Women’s Home. In 1854 and 1855 
he visited Europe, and his examination of the 
canals of Holland suggested to him the practi- 
cability of the Sturgeon Bay & Lake Michigan 
Ship Canal. He devised a plan for an under- 
gound railroad in New York City, in connection 
with the question of rapid transit. Since 1866 
he has resided in New York City. 

OHIO. The financial condition of the State 
. the end of the fiscal year 1877 was as fol- 
ows: 


On the 15th of November, 1876, the funded debt 

Qf the State waseice5 3 eaace sme secincs ienais os $6,484,505 30 
The redemptions during the year were: Loan 

OPI uaie. sccnaswisnstsenes ices caste oes 5,000 00 


Balance outstanding November 15, 1877....... $6,479,505 80 
The funded debt is divided as follows: 


FOREIGN DEBT, PAYABLE AT NEW YORK. 
Loan payable July 1, 1868, not bearing in- 


terest nec G Unscsteee Seas eesiie leesiec ms $2,500 00 
Loan payable after December 81, 1875, no : 
ince tober er ee 2,700 00 
Loan payable after, June 80, 1881, six per cent. 
Interest «.3.si6c. secs panarocinncelistaes Saved ve 4,072,640 30 
Loan payable after December 81, 1881, six per 
Cont, Interests... 45<0,00000,000 Se ahh saissleaiere a 2,400,000 06 
Total foreign Gabt,........scessceceeccce $6,477,840 30 
DOMESTIC DEBT, PAYABLE AT COLUMBUS, 
Canal loan, not bearing interest.............. $1,665 00 
Total fanded debt. ....0...cccccesece »+ $6,479,505 30 


The local indebtedness of the State, on the 
ses day of September, 1877, was as fol- 
ows: 


| Net debt of counties...........0.sseseeeee ees $2,909,462 27 


Net debt of townships, including debts created 
by boards of education other than for sepa- 


PALS: BOHOL Ms ICts... 5s co's caloociveeeses ose 382 58 
Net debt of cities (first and second class)..... 88,762,186 07 
Net debt of incorporated villages........ Saye 979,351 15 
Net debt of school districts (special).......... 1,469,287 08 

fn WIRE RS RAS Or DE CORR CORED HOOT EOOS $39,828,569 10 


ERE EPSCoR DICE OR aceint rerri cement $6,479,505 30 
ERWe cde Meee 6 Hare Sleisnee bine Bauieeine ree we ueds 89,828,569 10 
WORM vc neecsisaisessidacaulscsis.cisseieessne ee $45,808,074 40 

Irreducibie debt (school fund).............06+ 4,231, 
Aggregate debts in the State... ....... $50,089,478 93 


The local indebtedness in this statement is 
reckoned to September 1, 1877, and the State 
debt to November 15, 1877. 


The balance in the State Treasury on the 15th 
day of November, 1876, was........-++++++ 

The receipts, inclu draft for $300,000 of 
taxes payable in 1878, for fiscal year ending 
November 15, 1877, were......---+eseeeeee 


Total amount of funds in the treasury 
for the year te a of revenues an- 


$585,829 04 


5,127,504 85 


Balance in treasury November 15, 1877. $987,009 36 


The Auditor of State estimates the receipts, in- 
cluding the balance on hand Novem 15, 
hp for the current year, from all sources, 


The disbursements at: 


ROVONUG sie ccctecnce sce sckitodaseescaehe $14,930 06 
an ne Win Aiateslg Sin@iaietinsoeele fee a Re ee hes. b6 erate 186,448 28 
CTT ES ig UN A pe MUERTE REE: 1o40t8T3 00 
Nba one ee ee $5,599,518 89 
Leaving estimated deficit in treasury Novem- 
DOr LOMUSTA sks st shids acme erasicotnicn cies 29,124 96 


The taxes levied in 1876, collectible in 1877, 
were: 


SGALD ERRORS 6s 5 Seiaielaicansies cle shia tonne cogs $4,626, 

County and local taxes. ........sccccsesceeece 23,894,685 98 

Delinquencies and forfeitures...............6 1,443,929 20 
Ota circcsaaks comer scented aeestone dee $29,965,185 72 


The taxes levied in 1877, and collectible in 
1878, are: 


Rtatatexnesc cc cyicre cs cae ee chase eins ie .«+ $4,560,879 638 
County and local taxes............ccceccee eee ary tt 16 
Delinquencies and forfeitures................ 2,001,096 T4 

TOtAh: wcc.cnscscase ss sessnceesintccesece $29,525,749 53 


The State Auditor’s report contains the val- 
uation of property in Ohio since 1800. Up to 
1826 real property only was assessed for State 
taxes. The county and town taxes were raised 
by a poll-tax, licenses, and various special 


taxes. The whole property assessed for State 
purposes during fifty years was as follows: 
YEARS. Real. Personal. 
WME on ccasec spas seescaues $47,206,886 | $12,875,386 
BE ca tictagisven a Aan 75,782,176 | 25,890,566 
CMON aise wcesay cles cee oer as 806,798,730 | 83,964,430 
FG IMO sc Docdgardssnsancsswen 535,620,682 | 268,798,897 
WDE os con susan haetcs weaain 673,998,757 | 464,761,022 

EW ARTE ooo occancenciviainoess 1,084,415,378 | 490;190,887 


The two periods, one including the war, and 
the other since, show the following ratios of 
increase : 


: Realty. Personalty. 

YEARS. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
From 1857 to 1867.........+ 15 | 80 
From 1867 to 1877........+++ 61 5 


Thus, since the war, realty has increased 
fourfold, and personalty scarcely at all. The 
whole value of property (that is, assessed 
value) in the last three periods was: 


Im 1857... ..ccceccerereserencsevensens $S49,414,579 
In 1867, 0... ccccvccccvcccnnvec sevens 1,188,754, 779 
Im 1877... 000+ cccccccnccccccccscces 1,574,645,765 


The total increase of assessed values in three 
periods is nearly the same. 

A comparison of taxation for the last three 
decennial periods shows the following : 


YEARS. State Tax. Total Tax. 
SO, cb tice cancveexantvis 609,395 | $8,678,298 
in 1881. ty 258.615 
AT | Saat eal 4560879 | 27,514,650 


Deducting the State tax from the total tax, 
it will be seen that the local taxes are fourfold 
more than the State tax, and they increase 
much faster. In fact, the State tax is not now 
increasing at all. From 1867 to 1877 the State 
tax increased only $579,280, while the local 
taxes increased $7,261,035. The aggregate 
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taxes have considerably more than doubled 
since 1861, the commencement of the war. 
The total indebtedness of the State, funded, 
irreducible, and local, aggregates $50,039,- 
478.93. Two-thirds of the whole amount is 
made up of debts of cities, and of this sum 
two-thirds is the debt of Oincinnati. The 
total amount of all public debts in Ohio is a 
little over one-third of the debt of the city of 
New York. Adding the mortgage debts and 
the commercial debts, it will be found that 
Ohio is less in debt than any of the large 
States; and, as a consequence, its business is 
stable, and its property comparatively little 
liable to fluctuation. The total real value of 
property in Ohio is at least $2,300,000,000. 
The total public debt is less than 3 per cent. 
on that. Excluding railroad mortgages, the 


mortgage and commercial debts do not exceed 
$100,000,000. If all the debts of Ohio, exclud- 
ing railroads, are put at $200,000,000, it will 
be above the mark ; that is, about 9 per cent. 
on the entire property of the State, and at least 
half of this is due among its own citizens. 

Out of $27,000,000 levied by taxation, only 
a little more than one-sixth is for State ex- 
penses. In fact, the expenses of the State of 
Ohio are very small, comparatively. The 
State tax is 2,%, mills, and is one-sixth part 
only of the whole tax, the other five-sixths 
being for local purposes. Of the whole State 
tax, only one-seventh part is for State ex- 
penses properly ; that is, four-tenths of a mill, 
or one thirty-ninth part of the total taxes. 
The highest expenditure by the State is for the 
asylums. The Columbus Central Asylum has 
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been several years building, and has cost a 
great sum of money. The furnishing of that 
asylum alone has cost $100,000. There are 
now six asylums for the insane, and the ex- 
penses for them are very large. The school 
tax has been constantly diminishing, the great 
cost of schools being now thrown on the local 
municipalities. The school expenses of Cin- 
cinnati amount to half of all the school tax of 
the State. The sinking-fund tax is paying the 
interest and part of the principal of the State 
debt. In a short time the whole State debt 
will be paid. 

The number of animals returned for taxa- 
tion was: 


TROPROB 6d sii cag vice veicke sa caer wslew ence Nee? 741,841 
RIAL 565 caine cecssavlednahcacrtiee een 1,485,078 
BOOP caine aisle ics occ b oak be cae UNTER GUE 8,724,040 
1 RS RATE Me RO ecg iiete aT 9 2,139,910 
PRMUORD cicdist cas stock weee ee scan cer eaten 27, 
PROUAL soc wiaaccleenescwspeic ease taret of LL OneE 


This is claimed to be the largest number in 
any State in the Union. Cincinnati is the lar- 
gest horse market in the country, and the sec- 
ond largest pork market. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Railroads and Telegraphs shows that an im- 
petus has been given to railroad building, the 
increase during the year being 263 miles, mak- 
ing a total in the State of 4,722.8 miles of 
main track. The following aggregates com- 
prise some of the most important features of 
the report: 


During the year 16,992,589 passengers were 
carried by the railroads running through or 
into Ohio, which is 684,063 less than were car- 
ried in 1876. 

The freight tonnage for the year aggregates 
80,338,004 tons, which is an increase over 
former years of 990,205. The gross earnings 
of operated lines for the year were $58,095,- 
489.87, a decrease of $5,165,650.70. 

In net earnings there is a falling off com- 
pared with the last year of $2,997,214.05. 
The total, which was $14,832,223.66, is 2.56 
per cent. upon the total paid in stock, bonds, 
other debts of the companies owning 
ines. 

The earnings from passengers aggregate 
$1,559,214.82, a decrease of $884,718.45. 

The freight earnings amounted to $38,678,- 
746.65, a falling off of $38,765,327.82. 

The total paid-in capital stock of the various 
roads doing business in Ohio aggregates $273,- 
310,568.02. 

The outstanding bonds amount to $282,283,- 
130.09, and the other net debt to $24,978,- 
540.21, making a grand total of $580,572,- 
246.32. 

The interest paid during the year on bonds 
amounted to $9,830,682.94, and on the float- 
ing debt $645,123.96. The dividend paid upon 
preferred stock aggregates $580,029.75, and 
on general stock $8,940,388.05, 

The proportions of the above aggregates for 
Ohio are: 
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Capital stock paid in..........s.e00.00 $156,283,960 
onded debticc.cccssccceccecesese ss as 152,408,441 
Other debt, net... 22... ceccccccccsccces 17,696,107 
Total stock and'debt< 25. csecc ssice nese 226,888,510 
Miles of main track... ..2...s0cssccecses 4,722 
Miles of double track, sidings, etc...... 1,219 
Total Cernin ge siacicstccie crs cic ee aalerereisiac 81,017,636 
INGE CAPNIN GR fois os, seoneew scene oe ces 8,073,320 
Number of employés (a reduction of 433) 26,000 


Ohio railroads, like those of the West gener- 
ally, suffered during the year from the general 
depression in business. Of 57 roads doing 
business in the State, but 13—less than one- 
fourth—paid any dividends, and nine of these 
owe their apparently prosperous condition to 
the fact that they were leased at favorable 
figures, leaving only four to pay dividends out 
of the business actually done on the roads. 
Of the 13, two paid dividends only on pre- 
ferred stock, while four were able to pay 
small dividends on both common and preferred 
stock, and all these were leased roads. This 
shows that leasing roads is, under some cir- 
cumstances, more profitable than operating 
them, though the fact that the lessees actually 
lost money would indicate that it would scarce- 
ly be possible to make such favorable terms 
now. The following are the losses of the 
pal companies on some of the leased 
ines: , 
Central Division of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
$123,197.86; Cleveland & Pittsburgh, $292,- 
845.47; Little Miami, $338,412.58 ; Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago, $276,138.56 ; Toledo, 
Canada Southern & Detroit, $127,296.61; and 
the Toledo & Woodville Road, $82,165.96. 
The two oldest narrow-gauge roads in the 
State show a deficit in their earnings. The 
average cost of operating railroads in Ohio is 
about 71.47 per cent of the gross earnings ; 
that is, in order to earn $100 it is necessary to 
spend $71.74. 

The report of the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools presents the following sta- 
tistics : 
| ere eae $11,632,483 85 


4,957,254 00 
Grand total of expenditures, including salaries 


ME OMOOIN 6 o's xaos cscswccstsccesecssvces 8,036,620 82 
Number of teachers employed.............++ 23,003 
Number of —_ OBOE <6. cctccsecreceese 722.240 
Average monthly enrollment................ 554.938 


Average daily attendance............6.ese0ee 
Total value of school property.........+.++++ 
Number of school-houses erected during the 

GOP see ckug vlc dunes ba gsibossioeeseaees 490 

The report of the State Mine Inspector places 
the number of fatal accidents in Ohio coal- 
mines during the year at 80; the coal out-put 
(estimated) is equal to 5,125,000 tons, which 
is one fatal accident for every 170,666 tons of 
coal mined. The number of underground 
miners employed during the year is estimated 
at 13,000, making one death for every 483 
men employed. As a means of comparison, 
statistics of British mining for the same eriod 
are given. The deaths in British collieries 
were 933, being one for every 159,688 tons of 
coal, or one life lost for each 551 persons em- 
ployed. 


448,100 
$21,145,527 


The public works of the State, originally 
costing $16,000,000, but a portion of which 
had been abandoned, or suffered to fall into 
decay, were some years since leased to a com- 
pany, which operated them subject to the gen- 
eral inspection of the Board of Public Works. 
On the 23d of June the lessees notified the 
board of their intention to abandon the lease 
on the Ist of December, on the ground that 
certain acts of the Legislature, authorizing the 
filling-up of part of the canal basin in the city 
of Hamilton, operated as an eviction of them 
from what they claimed to be a valuable part 
of the leased property. The board took no 
action, and when the canals were abandoned 
on the ist of December, refused to receive 
them, and directed the attorney-general to 
bring suit upon the lessees’ bond for the six 
months’ rent due in advance. By consent of 
both parties, two receivers were appointed, 
one on behalf of the State, and the other for 
the lessees, to take charge of and operate the 
canals until action should be taken by the 
courts or the Legislature. 

The adjourned session of the sixty-second 
General Assembly began January 2d, and 
closed May 7th, with the sine die adjournment. 
A large number of acts were passed, among 
those of most general importance being the 
compulsory education act, which compels 
every parent, guardian, or other person hav- 
ing control or charge of a child between the 
ages of 8 and 14 years, to provide it with a 
good common school education, at least twelve 
weeks in each school year; an act providing 
for the appointment of two commissioners to 
investigate into the cause, pathology, and best 
means for prevention and cure of any epidemic 
disease affecting the live stock of the State; 
an act to authorize free banking, provided the 
act should be ratified by the people at the next 
State election; an act submitting to the people 
an amendment to the Judicial Article of the 
Constitution; an act for the protection of 
wool-growers, and the confiscation of dogs; 
an act providing for the incorporation of farm 
laborers’ associations ; an act creating a bureau 
of statistics of labor; an act vere for the 
registration of voters; an act establishing a 
school of mines and mine engineering in the 
Ohio Agricultural College ; an act making im- 
portant changes in the militia law; and a 
series of acts adopting the penal part of the 
codified statutes. 

On the 12th of January the General Assem- 
bly appointed a joint commission of five Repre- 
sentatives and three Senators to investigate the 
cause of the bridge disaster on the Lake Shore 
Railroad, at Ashtabula, on the 29th of De- 
cember previous, The commission reported, 
March 22d, that the disaster was caused by 
defects in the original construction of the 
bridge, which might have been discovered at 
any time by careful inspection. A joint reso- 
lution was adopted, March 30th, indorsing the 
pacification policy of President Hayes, and 
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expressing full confidence in his patriotism, 
honor, and honesty. A joint. resolution was 
adopted, April 24th, asserting “ that common 
honesty to the tax-payer, the letter and 
spirit of the contract under which the great 
body of its indebtedness was assumed by the 
United States, and true financial wisdom, each 
and all demand the restoration of the silver 
dollar to its former rank as lawful money.” 

During the session, an election for United 
States Senator was held, to fill the vacancy in 
the unexpired term of Senator Sherman, who 
had accepted a seat in the Cabinet of President 
Hayes, as Secretary of the Treasury. Hon. 
Stanley Matthews was elected by the unani- 
mous vote of the Republican members, the 
Democrats voting blank. 

The political events of the year commenced 
with a Democratic State Convention, held at 
Columbus, January 8th, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the action of Congress on the pend- 
ing question as to the result of the Presidential 
election. The Convention was presided over, 
at its assembling, by General H. A. Warner, of 
Marietta, and the permanent president. subse- 
quently chosen was General Durbin Ward. 
Speeches were made by both, and also by 
Hons. G. H. Pendleton and Thomas Ewing and 
General G. A. Morgan. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That the. Government of the United 
States is republican in spirit as well as in form ; it: 
is a Government of law, not of arbitrary force; it is 
founded on universal suffrage, lawfully exercised, 
and its existence depends on good faith and sincere 
obedience to the laws. 

2. That the votes cast on the 7th of November, and’ 
duly certified at the close ofthe election on that day: 
by the officers authorized to receive and record them, 
alone determine the result of the election held in any 
precinct, county, or State, and that whatever may be 
the returns then duly and properly certified, they 
cannot lawfully be changed by any officer authorized 
to canvass them and announce the result. 

8. That while clear in the conviction that Samuel 
J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks have received 
not only a large majority of the popular vote, but a 
majority of the electoral vote, and are therefore 
elected President and Vice-President, we yet de- 
clare that any decision made by the Senate and 
House of Representatives: will ie cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in by the whole people, and that, any at- 
tempt to inaugurate a President simply upon the 
proclamation of the President of the Senate will be 
an act of usurpation that will be resisted by the peo- 
ple to the last extremity, even should that extremity 
be an appeal to arms. 

4, That the impudent and unfounded charge that 
those. who protest against the exercise of illegal and 
arbitrary power desire to foment strife and incite 
civil war, is made by conspirators to withdraw the 
public mind from their own evil design to frustrate 
the sovereign will of the people as expressed through, 
the ballot, box on the, 7th of November last. 

5. That we denounce the action of President Grant 
in following the example of the military chieftains 
of Mexico, in interfering by armed force in the elec- 
tions of the people, in preventing the lawful organi- 
zation of State Legislatures, and in massing troops 
at Washington, with the apparent purpose of pre- 
venting the free action of Congress respecting the 
Presidential election. It evinces a purpose to render 
the military independent of, and superior to, the 
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civil power, and calls. for outspoken condemnation 
by every friend of republican government. 

6. That the inauguration as President of a candi- 
date rejected by pay si and counted in by fraud, 
is revolution, and, if acquiesced in, fatal to repub- 
lican government. 

7. That the National Democratic committee be re- 
quested to calla National Democratic Convention to 
meet at Washington City, February 12, 1877. 


The first political party in the field with a 
State ticket was the Prohibition, which met at 
Columbus, February 22d, and nominated. the 
following ticket : 

For Governor, Henry A. Thompson, of 
Franklin County. For Lieutenant-Governor, 
George K. Jenkins, of Jefferson County. For 
Treasurer of State, Arza Alderman, of Morgan 
County. For Attorney-General, David W. 
Gage, of Ouyahoga County. For Supreme 
Judge, David C. Montgomery, of Knox County. 
For School Commissioner, Joseph W. Lindsey, 
of Delaware County. For Clerk. of Supreme 
Court, George Dodds, of Greene County. For 
Member of Board of Public Works, Amos Mil- 
ler, of Logan County. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 


1. The protection of life, property, and home by 
the legal prohibition of the liquor traffic of the State, 
is the most important duty of the law-making 
power. , : 

2.. That no government should contravene the pur- 
pose of its formation, by taking into public service 
those who are connected with the liquor traffic, or 
addicted to the dangerous vice of drinking. 

8. That since the work of legislation is political, 
and all other parties fail to advocate or promise pro- 
pid get action, a special prohibition party is de 
manded. 

4, That the right of suffrage rests on no mere cir- 
cumstance of color, race, former social condition, ~ 
sex, or nationality ; but inheres in the nature of man, 
and when from any cause it has been withheld from 
citizens of our country who are of suitable age und 
mentally and morally qualified for the discharge of 
its duties, it should be speedily restored by the peo- 
ple in their sovereign capacity. 

5. Since virtue, education, and intelligence are ne- 
cessary to the well-being of republican institutions, 
we would foster the free.school system, denying to 
all religious sects and other associations control] or 
management of the funds for its maintenance, and 
enforcing by proper legislation the education of all 
the children of the State, 

6. We favor the free use of the Bible, not as a 
ground of religious creeds, but as a text-book of the 

urest morality, the best liberty, and the noblest 
iterature in our publie schools, that our children 
may grow up in its light, and that its spirit and prin- 
ciples may pervade our nation. 

t. The Christian Sabbath, moreover, was ordained 
for the good of man, and Christians ‘in a Christian 
country should not be deprived of its peaceful enjoy- 


ment by the carousals of liquor-drinking and liquor- 
selling transgressors. 


The Democratic Convention was held at 
Columbus, July 25th. The ticket placed in 
nomination was as follows: 

For Governor, Wm. M. Bishop, of Hamilton. 
For Lieutenant-Governor, Jabez W. Fitch, of 
Cuyahoga. For Supreme Judge, John W. Okey, 
of Franklin, For Clerk of Supreme Court, R. 
J. Fanning, of Franklin. For Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Isiah Pillars, of Allen. For Treasurer of 
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State, Anthony Howells, of Stark. For School 
Commissioner, J.J. Burns, of Belmont. For 
Member of Board of Public Works, Martin 
Schilder, of Ross. The following platform was 
adopted : 


The Democratic party of Ohio, in State Conven- 
tion assembled, renews its pledges of devotion to the 
Union and the Constitution with its amendments. 
It declares, as essential to the preservation of free 
government, faithful adherence to the following 
principles: Strict constitutional home rule; suprem- 
acy of the civil over the military power; separation 
of Church and State; equality of all citizens before 
the law; liberty of individual action, unvexed by 
sumptuary laws; absolute acquiescence in the law- 
fully expressed will of the majority ; oe to 
all subsidies; preservation of public lands to the use 
of actual settlers ; maintenance and perfecting of the 
common school system. 

Pertinent to the issue now pending before the peo- 

le— 
zy Resolved, 1. That we look on the inauguration of R. 
B. Hayes to the high office of the Presidency of the 
United States, in spite of the majority of the elec- 
toral and popular vote being given by the people to 
Samuel J. Tilden, as the most dangerous encroach- 
ment upon opular rights that has ever been at- 
tempted in this or any other free country. A repeti- 


tion of the fraud will not be tolerated. 

2. The destruction of the industry of the country 
and pauperism of labor are the inevitable fruits of 
the vicious laws enacted: by the Republican party. 

3. That as a means of relieving the distressed por- 
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tions of the community and removing the great 
stringency complained of in business circles, we de- 
mand the immediate repeal of the resumption act. 

4, That we denounce as an outrage upon the rights 
of the people the enactment of the Republican meas- 
ure demonetizing silver, and demand the passage of 
a law which shall restore to silver its monetary 
power. 

5. That we favor the retention of greenback cur- 
rency as the best paper money we ever had, and de- 


. Clare against any further contraction. 


6. We congratulate the country upon the accept- 
ance by the present Administration of the constitu- 
tional and pacific policy of local self-government in 
the States of the South, so long advocated by the 
Democratic party, aud which has brought peace and 
harmony to that section of the Union. 

7. The registry law framed by the last Legislature 
is burdensome and expensive, and discriminates un- 
justly against the poorer classes of voters, and we 
therefore demand its immediate repeal. 

8. We favor tariff for revenue only. 

9. We favor the issue by the General Government 
alone of all circulating mediums, whether paper or 
metallic, to be always of equal tender and intercon- 
vertible. 

10. That we condemn the acts of the Federal Ad- 
ministration in using regular troops of the United 
States to interfere with the elections and other polit- 
ical affairs of the States as an unconstitutional, un- 
lawful, and unjustifiable destruction of the rights of 
the people and States. 

11. We recommend the ticket this day formed by 
the Convention to the favorable consideration and 
support of all citizens of the State. 


The Republican Convention was held in 
Cleveland, August 1st, the following ticket 
being placed in nomination : 

ae Govcrsor: William H. West, of Logan. 
For Lieutenant-Governor, Ferdinand Vogeler, 
of Hamilton. For Supreme Judge, William W. 
Johnson, of Lawrence. For Treasurer of State, 
John M. Millikin, of Butler. For Attorney- 
General, George K. Nash, of Franklin. For 


Clerk of Supreme Court, Dwight Crowell, of 
Ashtabula. For School Commissioner, J. F. 
Lukens, of Portage. For Board of Public 
Works, A. W. Luckey, of Ottawa. The fol- 
lowing platform was adopted : 


The Republicans of Ohio, in Convention assem- 
bled, congratulate the people that during the long 
term of their control of the affairs of the State no 
stain has been found upon their record as a party ; 
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that their management of local affairs has been true 
to the moral and industrial interests of the people, 
and therefore they confidently point to their past as 
the best evidence of their intentions for the future. 

On the national questions the Republicans of Ohio 
claim the same fidelity to right principles and prac- 
tices that they have exhibited in local and State 
affairs. 

Appealing to the determination of the people to 
maintain republican principles and practices, they 
offer for the candid consideration of the voters of 
Ohio the following platform of principles : 

Resolved, That we reaffirm and adopt the platform 
and resolutions of the National Convention of the 
Republican party adopted in the Convention at Cin- 
cinnati in June, 1876. 

Resolved, That the Republicans of Ohio reaffirm 
their unfaltering confidence in Rutherford B. Hayes 
as a statesman, patriot, and Republican, and cordial- 
ly epimers and support his efforts for the pacification 
of the country and the establishment of its civil ser- 
vice upon a basis of purity and efficiency. 

Resolved, That we re it as the unalterable 
urpose of the Republican party to maintain and en- 
orce the A bev of the recent amendments to the 

Federal Constitution, guaranteeing the equal rights 
of all citizens before Be law, irrespective of race or 
color, and to insist upon the full and effectual per- 
formance by the Federal Government, in the execu- 
tion of all its powers, of its Constitutional obligations 
in that behalf. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of both silver and 
gold as money, that both shall be a legal tender for 
the payment of all debts except where otherwise 
specially provided by law, with coining and valua- 
tion so regulated that our people shall not be placed 
at a disadvantage in our trade with foreign nations, 
and that both metals shall be kept in circulation as 
the money of the nation, as contemplated by the 
Constitution, and we therefore demand the remone- 
tization of silver. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to any further grants 
of public lands, or money subsidies, or the extension 
of the public credit of the General Government, to 
aid in the construction of railroads. 

Resolved, That we’ are opposed to the renewal of 
patents by acts of Congress which are burdensome 
and oppressive to the masses of the people, and espe- 
cially to the laboring classes. 

Resolved, That we view with alarm the present 
disturbed condition of the country as evidenced by 
the extensive strikes of workingmen, and followed 
4 destruction of life and property in different parts 
of the country; and while we deprecate each and 
every resort to violence and: disorder, and cordially 
approve the action of our National and State author- 
ities in their efforts to enforce the supremacy of the 
law, yet we do most heartily sympathize with the 
condition of the honest and industrious laborers who 
are willing to work, but remain unemployed, or are 
employed at wages inadequate to comfort and inde- 
pendence, and as an earnest of our desire to finda 
remedy for their condition, we recommend: 

1. That Congress establish a National Bureau of 
Industry. - 

2. That Congress exert its authority over all na- 
tional nighways of trade by prescribing and enforcing 
such reasonable regulations as will tend to promote 
safety of travel, secure fair returns for capital in- 
vested and fair wages to the employés, preventing 
mismanagement, improper discriminations, and the 
aggrandizement of officials at the expense of stock- 
holders, shippers, and employés. 

8. That provision be made for statutory arbitra- 
tions between employers and employés, to adjust 
controversies, reconcile interests, and establish jus- 
tice and equity between them. 


At a meeting of the representatives of the 
labor interests, held in Cincinnati, a partial State 


ticket, designated the Workingmen’s ticket, 
was put in nomination and resolutions adopt- 
ed, repudiating the older political organiza- 
tions, as not properly caring for the interests 
of labor. The meeting was not one of dele- 
gates chosen from the several counties, but 
rather of the nature of a mass meeting. 


Changes were afterward made in the ticket, - 
. which finally stood thus: For Governor, Lewis 


H. Bond; for Lieutenant-Governor, Frank 
Skarda; for Olerk of the Supreme Court, 
Henry Arnsperger; for Treasurer of State, 
Lucius A. Hine; for State School Commis- 
sioner, Peter H. Clark; for Member of the 
Board of Public Works, Peter J. McGeeney. 

A Greenback Convention was also held, and 
a full State ticket nominated; but a split hav- 
ing occurred in the ranks of the Workingmen, 
a large part of that organization repudiating 
the action of the Cincinnati gathering, a meet- 
ing was held in Columbus, September 13th, be- 
tween the representatives of the disaffected 
faction of the Workingmen’s party and the 
Greenback Executive Committee, at which the 
latter consented to withdraw their State ticket 
and unite with the new movement, if their 
ideas of currency reform were heartily acqui- 
esced in, which was agreed in open conven- 
tion. A platform was adopted without discus- 
sion, demanding the payment of bonds at or 
before maturity, according to the laws under 
which they were issued, the remonetization of 
silver coin, the immediate repeal of the resump- 
tion act, non-sectarian schools, wholesome 
control by the Government over all corporate 
bodies, and the fostering of the resources of 
the country to the end that labor may be fully 
and profitably employed. It declared in favor 
of graduated income tax; that Government 
land should be reserved for actual settlers; 
deprecated all efforts to redress wrongs by vio- 
lence, and denounced the payment of store 
scrip for labor, and called for laws to prevent 
this swindle. The financial plank declared it 
to be the prerogative of the Government to issue 
and provide money, both metallic and paper, 
for the convenience of trade, and that this pow- 
er should not be delegated to corporations or 
individuals. It also demanded that legal ten- 
der currency be fully restored and made legal 
tender, and continued without contraction, and 
that the national bank law shall be repealed. 
The following ticket was nominated: For 
Governor, Stephen Johnson, of Miami; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Christopher Lewis, of Frank- 
lin; Supreme Judge, Milton L. Clark, of Ross ; 
Treasurer, Joseph Jenkins, of Tuscarawas; 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, E. P. Pitkin, of 
Clark ; Attorney-General, George A. Duncan, 
of Huron; School Commissioner, John ©. 
Logan, of Mahoning; Board of Public Works, 
CO. 0. Strong, of Defiance. 

Thus there were five regular tickets in the 
field. At the election, October 9th, the total 
number of votes for Governor was 555,060, 
which is a falling off from the total vote for 
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Secretary of State in 1876 of 75,879, and from 
the vote for President in 1874 of 103,589. The 
following is the vote of the various officers, 
with plurality of successful candidates : 


GOVERNOR, 


Bishop (Democrat) 25 os.8.css sceteis'e cas neeec eestacis 271,625 
Wont Goepublioany 3. caises cos eee ss cock oaenten ace 249,105 
Bond: (Workingmion) cs sccwss sis coviccaneeceveaks eset 12,489 
Thompson (Prohibition). ..............ccecescecccece 
Johnson (Greenback and Workingmen).............. 16,912 
Scattering yes. hs. ask hss asses cosas aces eae he 9 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, 


Bitch: (Democrat) 0.5 5.2. siss's cesaieecsciese vaen ase 268,606 
Vogeler s (Republican) si.70.coscsssidesenswese oe iware 241,437 
Skarda (Wor 7) sis are-cisisiei Seis orb ale-aleniciniaie: slelete sierere 12,571 
Ponkins (Prohibition) i... ccessdeiscs cece cadens ane cass 10,925 
Lewis ere and Workingmen)................ 16,975 
Seatiering si 55) itt toler ier haee oa to ecee eee 443 


Fitch’s plurality over Vogeler, 27,169. 


; JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
Okey (Demoorat): é2.s:icii06606<.0cnssvecsisiceciccesdss 271,393 


Johnson: (Republican) s. 25. si wccccusssestessucinccce 251,758 
Montgomery (Prohibition)...................ccceees 4.577 
Clark Rp patie and Workingmen)................ 12,182 

594 


ORL OP ING os isis i os siaicls vie tvelceinias « oueesiaewas Saeavane 
Okey’s plurality over Johnson, 20,635. 


CLERK OF THE SUPREME COURT, 


rome | (DEM O6KE) isc éscerscscscces cs seas et ceaeals 269,957 
Crowel! apy Soar tai aaminlsier care as eisules ae eiera de cs sete 252,076 
Pes pg, ak OFkiINGMeN) ac as Teces a osess eae eae 12,545 
Dodds: (Proniwiuon)  sakiiecsicavinn sss navceacscucssve 4,622 
Pitkin (Greenback and Workingmen)............... 16,760 
Bonttering 5. 50 vic Sciaciesovlsina cesoensce vcctdesousnee.s 765 

Fanning’s plurality over Crowell, 17,881. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

Pillars: (Democrat): cess terecexcccccescedtccesrsess B 
Wash (Republican) (v.5..csccewe cs socaecsvesecaienves 252,155 
Cane (Protibition):-. 5 .czotes i cosancscecrscsstees cece 4,640 
Duncan (Greenback and Workingmen).............. 16,705 
ener S25 aes smn oot cicc oh wcenes chee aces 579 

Pillar’s plurality over Nash, 17,351. 

TREASURER OF STATE. 
MOWEMS (DOMOCTAL) 5's is sinc wie'snoiacosiaviccssuense «is 270,461 
Milliken eepebiican) Adan souiiesle veeaseonces Shei re 250,746 
REG CW OFKINGINGOD) 0s sciciscs cic csace cote swecewescs: 12,618 
BMCCMAN CETOMDINON): 2 5icc0 sees aadacrsccseesoces 4,623 
— (Greenback and Workingmen).............. or) 
Wiss dice able wile slop eer Scapa ioeion an ese ee oer 
Howells’s plurality over Milliken, 19,715. 
SCHOOL COMMISSIONER. 
Pye COOCPAL) cocc.ce ss asics ee trnse cee eneencesee 269,646 
Lukens ( Ls tberiped api iaiseternses nacieles meinem cen ets 250,844 
COW MIMI) 522.5 5 ciarcceiss's saseacaeneoasses « 12,515 
ANS COLODIDINON) << oc5.0.<2c0.56.58 5056 cece Fisec0se'eoe 4,498 
Logan (Greenback and Workingmen).............+++ a 
WANs arses te aicessiistia anna See ae clans sels 8 


g 
Burns's plurality over Lukens, 19,802. 
MZMBER OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Sonee (Demoorat) 5.osciccsoceclesevicesics cccieees cons 269,499 
Lstakey: (Republican)... ..0..ccscsceccscceccscccsce 251,181 
McGeeney (Workingmen).............sseeeeeeeeres 12,589 
Pater (EROMINHON) 55 os. eee cecaa se cteene eearenes ss 4,915 
Strong (Greenback and Workingmen)...........-+++ 16,894 


PTRer CPP eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


1 eh a nee fae OREN VT 
Majority against, 145,224. 
THE JUDICIAL CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 
a A aE 
Majority against, 213,582. 


' During the summer the disturbances on the 
railroads of the country extended into Ohio, 
and several of the leading lines were for some 
days partially or wholly blocked by the strik- 
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ing employés. Two proclamations were issued 
by Governor Young, who, as Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, had succeeded Governor Hayes on the 
latter resigning to be inaugurated President of 
the United States: one on the 20th of July, in 
response to an application from the Sheriff of 
Licking County, and the other five days later, 
aimed chiefly at the strikers on the lines of rail- 
road centring in Cleveland. In the former 
case troops were sent to prevent the threatened 
riots, but in the latter ‘he law-abiding citizens 
were called upon to organize themselves into a 
volunteer police force. The result of this 
prompt and judicious action was that the dan- 
ger was averted without the loss of a single 
life or the destruction of any property. (See 
Lasork-StRrIKEs. ) 

OKLOBJIO, IvAn Demetrryevitcn, the com- 
mander of the Russian Rion corps (see Turkey), 
was born in Dalmatia in 1816. He is the son 
of an Austrian colonel, his name originally be- 
ing Oklobtsio von Kuekburg. He received his 
education in the military institutions of Aus- 
tria, and afterward studied law in the Univer- 
sity of Padua. He began his military career 
in the service of Austria, but in 1846 entered 
the Russian service as second-lieutenant. For 
seven years he fought with great bravery 
against the insurgent tribes of the Caucasus, 
took part in 1854 in the siege of Silistria, and 
in the following year was in Sebastopol during 
the siege. After this he was for several years 
inspector of the Caucasian troops of the line 
and military and civil governor of the Cau- 
casus. In 1862 he was raised to the rank of 
major-general, and afterward to that of lieu- 
tenant-general. As such he received the com- 
mand of the Rion corps at the beginning of the 
war with Turkey. 

OLD CATHOLICS. In Germany, the Old 
Catholics held their fourth synod in May, at 
Bonn, under the presidency of the bishop of 
the church, Dr. Reinkens. The synodal coun- 
cil presented the draft of a service of general 
confession, intended for congregational use for 
holy communion. This service, though not 
proposed as a substitute for private confession, 
which is left to each man’s conscience, is ex- 
pected to largely supersede it. The service is 
in the form of a litany, short, and generally in 
the words of the Scripture. The synod adopted 
the service and po gre the congregations 
to use it. In regard to the question of the ab- 
olition of priestly celibacy, the synod resolved 
by a large majority that the council should 
ascertain what, if any, legal hinderances stood 
in the way of the abolition, and should report 
on this and on the various motions presented 
to the next synod. The congregations were 
permitted to use certain portions of the mass 
service in a German translation, with the con- 
sent of the synodal council. According to 
the statistical report of the synodal council, 
the number of ascertained, inscribed adherents 
of the cause in Germany reached 53,640, as 
against 49,908 last year, an increase of 3,782. 
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This increase was constant throughout. The 
largest gain was, as usual, in Baden, but also 
Bavaria produced 770 more members. The 
numbers were thus divided: Prussia, 35 con- 
gregations, and 21,797 souls; Baden, 44 congre- 
gations, and 18,866 souls; Bavaria, 34 congre- 
gations, and 11,338 souls; Hesse, 5 congrega- 
tions, and 1,155 souls; Oldenburg, 247 souls; 
Wirtemberg, 237 souls. The number of priests 


was 59, of whom 55 were actively engaged in - 


parochial work; since the last synod there 
were five accessions (two newly ordained), and 
as many departed. In Prussia, 25 priests are 
at work, in Baden 18, in Bavaria 12.—The 
sixth Old Catholic Congress of Germany was 
held at Mentz, in September. The president 
of the former congresses, Dr. von Schulte, being 
absent on account of ill-health, Herr Schwartz- 
mann, the president of one of the high state 
courts of the grand-duchy of Baden, was elected 
president. It had been previously arranged 
that no reference should be made to the two 
controversies which mostly divide the new 
church, the abolition of priestly celibacy and 
the liturgical question. The congress adopted 
resolutions denouncing the efforts made by 
‘Rome to obtain a controlling influence upon 
the state schools as injurious to the best inter- 
ests both of the school and the state; but at the 
same time expressed ‘a decided opinion that re- 
ligion should continue to be an obligatory part 
of public instruction. Other resolutions recom- 
mended an active interest in the wider circula- 
tion of the Old Catholic papers, especially the 
Deutsche Mercur and the Altkatholische Bote, 
and the support of sick clergymen and the stu- 
dents of Old Catholic theology. Like its prede- 
cessors, the congress received letters expressive 
of cordial sympathy from representative men 
of other religious denominations, in particular 
from bishops of the Old Oatholic churches of 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, and of the 
Church of England. 

In Switzerland, the third synod of the Chris- 
tian Catholic Church was held in Berne, in 
May. The attendance of the synod was more 
numerous than that of the German synod, 51 
priests and 89 lay delegates being present. The 
ritual proposed by the liturgical commission 
was adopted provisignally for one year. The 
German Catechism of the late Catholic Bishop 
Salzmann, revised by Bishop Herzog, was recom- 
mended to the German-speaking parishes. The 
revision of the missal and the reéstablishment 
of the communion in both kinds was also dis- 
cussed, but the synod voted to defer action 
until its next meeting. The synodal council 
consisted of three priests, Abbé Michaud, the 
bishop’s vicar- general, Pfarrer Schréter, of 
Rheinfelden, and Pfarrer Hassler, of Olten, and 
five laymen, among whom were Herr Keller, 
formerly Landammann of the canton of Aarau, 
and Herr A. Vigier, formerly Landammann of 
the canton of Solothurn. The number of the 
students of Old Catholic theology at the Uni- 
‘versity of Berne was 17. 


ORDNANCE. 


In Austria, the Old Catholics obtained on 
October 18th, by the rescript of the Minister of 
Public Worship and Education, the legal recog- 
nition as an independent organization, under 
the name “Old Catholic Church.” At this 
time three congregations were fully organized, 
at Vienna, Warnsdorf, and Ried, with an ag- 
gregate membership of about 36,000. 

In Italy the Bishop-elect of the National 
Catholic Church, Luigi Prota-Giurleo, had not, 
up to the end of the year, received the episco- 
pal consecration. It was reported from St. 
Petersburg that he had applied for consecra- 
tion to the Russian Church, expressing his full 
concurrence with the doctrines of that Church. 

In France a paper was established for pro- 
moting the interests of Old Catholicism, en- 
titled La Reforme Catholique, but no progress 
was made toward the establishment of Old 
Catholic congregations. - 

ORDNANCE. Within a generation the me- 
chanical improvements in the instruments of 
warfare have been so great as to revolution- 
ize all the established principles of military 
tactics, and to almost reduce war to a trial of 
the excellence of the rival inventions of en- 
gines of destruction. It is a physical impossi- 
bility for soldiers armed with the best small- 
arms known a few years ago.to stand in battle 
against a force provided with weapons of pre- 
cision of the newest device. The artillery cast 
in the workshops of Krupp:and Armstrong, 
and in arsenals of the different Governments, 
can pierce any armor yet found out that will 
not sink’a ship, and render fortifications prac- 
tically useless. The employment of gun-cotton 
and the compounds of nitroglycerine, whose 
efficacy as secret and terrible agents of de- 
struction was first proved to the world by 
their.employ of offensive torpedoes in the 
American civil war by the Confederates, has 
been so perfected in the Harvey, Whitehead, 
Thorneycroft, and Lay systems of torpedoes as 
to make the question of an adequate defense 
against them the great problem in marine war- 
fare. Oontrary to expectations there were 
few examples of the successful use of the new 
torpedoes in the Russo-Turkish war, and none 
of the latest methods of torpedo defense. (See 
Torpepogs.) The frequent and costly improve: 
ments in weapons impose. greater expenses for 
war materials, on the Governments who keep 
their military resources on a war-footing in 
time of peace, than formerly; but the actual 
burden of wars of the same magnitude is doubt- 
less less exhaustive than in other times, be- 
cause the same military objects can be more 
rapidly accomplished with the deadlier and 
more irresistible engines of modern warfare ; 
so that modern wars are generally fought in a 
single campaign, and great conflicts, expensive 
and enormous in their preparations, are ended 
in a few weeks or months, which might once 
have spread their debilitating effects over many 
years of time and through all the provinces of 
an invaded country, 
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In small-arms the breech-loading rifles have 
supplanted the old muzzle-loaders, and con- 
stant advances are made in the qualities of 
rapidity of firing and ease of adjustment, the 
velocity of the shot or their carrying power, 
and the durability of the necessarily complex 
and somewhat delicate mechanism for locking 


the breech and firing, and the ease with which 


damaged parts can be replaced or repaired. 
The musket with which the Turkish army 
was armed in the late war is the weapon known 


as the Martini-Henry rifle. The guns were 
‘manufactured in American shops. The Provi- 


dence Tool Company executed a contract for 
the Turkish Government amounting to $17,- 


ry 


S 


MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE. 


000,000, employing 2,500 men in the work, 
and turning out 600 finished arms a day, or 
200,000 per annum. This company were three 
years in preparing for this vast work. The 
guns were packed for shipment in cases made 


with great accuracy by machinery specially 


constructed for the purpose; these were fur- 
nished by the Excelsior Box Company of Prov- 
idence. Each box contained 20 guns, which 
were laid in the grooves for the muzzle tip 
and shoulder piece, without further packing. 
American contractors furnished the Turkish 
Government with 600,000 of these rifles. The 
Martini-Henry arm was furnished to nearly 
every body of infantry, both regular and re- 
serve, inthe Turkish army. The firing arrange- 
ment and the breech-lock were invented by 
the Swiss manufacturer Martini, of Frauenfeld ; 
the repeating apparatus was devised by the 
English mechanician Henry. The load is 5} 
grammes of powder; the ball has a calibre of 
.45 inch, or 11 millimetres. The flight of the 
ball is exceedingly direct; it possesses a remark- 
able force of penetration at the distance of 
1,800 metres, and hits with accuracy at a mile’s 
distance. The rifling is that of Henry, used in 
the British army guns, with seven grooves, the 
twist being 22 inches. The Martini breech 
action is on the block system, and is very simi- 
lar to that of the Peabody. In the Russian 
attacks on the redoubts at Plevna and other 
Turkish strongholds the assailing troops melt- 
ed visibly away before the sure and rapid fire 
of these rifles. The Turkish arm was almost 
certain for 200 or 800 yards. An expert marks- 
man can load and fire this weapon once & 
second. 

The Turks possessed some thousands of the 


Winchester repeating rifles, called also revolver 
or magazine rifles, made according to the sys- 
tem of Henry Winchester. This arm was used 
with effect in the American war. There are 
two barrels, one over the other; the lower of 
the two is the magazine which holds the 15 
cartridges. The cartridges descend one after 
the other, as they are used, to the back of the 
barrel, and are then lifted up and inserted into 
the firing barrel by the repeating apparatus. 
The supply of cartridges can easily be replen- 
ished in the magazine barrel at any time, which 
can be filled up from the side with facility be- 
fore the whole charge has been exhausted. 
The locking apparatus is too complicated for 
ordinary field practice, consisting originally of 
42 different parts; Vetterli, in Neuhausen, 
Switzerland, has, however, improved and sim- 
plified the lock, so that it now consists of only 
25 pieces, as made for the Swiss army, and is 
a strong and good campaign weapon. The 
Turks possessed also a good number of Snider 
guns, made over out of muzzle-loaders; the 
Snider loading apparatus, which was added, 
was sometimes after the English pattern, and 
sometimes the French model, called the ta- 
batiére. 

The Russian infantry in the European army, 
with the exception of the guard, were provided 
with the Kruka musket, named after its in- 
ventor, an Austrian gunsmith, It is locked 
by a bronze snap-lock, containing a needle, 
which is driven against the cap in the metallic 
cartridge by an ordinary percussion-hammer. 
This firing apparatus has been screwed on to 
the muskets with which the Russian infantry 
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were before armed. These were made on the 
Enfield system and have a calibre of 14.5 mil- 
limetres. The shot is too heavy for the small 
charge of powder which the gan allows, and 
the course of the ball isa high curve; it can 
therefore, like the needle-gun, only be aimed 
with accuracy when the distance of the object 
is known. The maximum force of penetration 
is within 800 paces. 

The brigades of infantry and sharp-shooters 
in the guard are the only bodies of Russian 
soldiery which were provided with good mod- 
ern weapons. They carried Berdan rifles, 
made after the second system of Colonel Hiram 
Berdan of the American army. This gan has 
a calibre of 11 millimetres. It is yrovided 
with a common pointed bayonet. The chief 
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objection to this rifle is that it is too light and 
delicate for ordinary service, and that the load- 
ing mechanism cannot be taken apart and put 
together again without much difficulty. The 
breech action is on the bolt system. Picked 
troops of cavalry in the guard also used the 
same gun as a carbine or Cossack rifle. The 
infantry of the Russian army in Asia carried 
for the most part the Carlé musket. This is 
a questionable improvement on the Dreyse 
needle-gun system. Paper cartridges are used 
in this gun, which has a large calibre. 

The Soper rifle, which excels the Martini in 
rapidity of firing and safety in handling, has a 
breech-block somewhat similar to that of the 
Snider rifle, which locks by a bolt passing 
through its centre. The lock and breech ac- 
tion is so arranged that the rifle cannot be fired 
unless the breech is closed and the bolt fast- 
ened. The escape of any gas from a faulty 
cartridge backward toward the firer’s face is 
impossible, as the pressure of the discharge 
forces the breech-block against the breech- 
shoe; the breech-block thus operates as a self- 
acting valve. The lock is like that of the Sni- 
der rifle, except that it is mounted in the cen- 
tre of the rifle and hits the striker in a direct 
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line with the axis of the barrel. The extract- 
ing slide acts with such force as to throw out 
the cartridge-case toward the rear. The breech- 
block, lock, and extracting actions are all op- 
erated by a single lever on the right side of 
the rifle, whose handle is just between the 
thumb and forefinger when the gun is in posi- 
tion for firing with the firer’s middle finger on 
the trigger. An important advantage in this 
position of the lever is that a marksman, when 
lying down or resting his piece on earthworks, 
need not lose his aim in refiring, but can reload 
any number of times without disturbing the 
direction of the barrel, and can continue firing 
effectively after the object of his fire is hidden 
by clouds of smoke from his sight. 

In heavy artillery, experiments have lately 
been made with a gun weighing 81 tons in Eng- 
land and with one of 100 tons weight in Italy. 
These monsters have shown themselves supe- 
rior to the thickest iron ship-armor, and a plate 
which can withstand the projectiles of a ton’s 
weight cast by the 100-ton guns has yet to be 
found; steel-plates will repel them, but only 
by being shattered in the effort, and probably 


the’ question of defensive armor against the 
heaviest projectiles is to be solved in a com- 
bination of outside steel plates with soft iron, 
by which the cracked and broken steel shield 
will adhere to the iron upon which it is bedded. 

The results of the trials of the 100-ton gun 
at Spezia showed that steel was the only ma- 
terial for armor plates of sufficient strength and 
lightness to withstand such heavy shots. But 
the old objection to steel armor, which brought 
it into disrepute in former years, still held 
good, namely, that it split on the impact of shot, 
and could be broken up and rendered useless 
by the continued firing of comparatively light 
guns. The Spezia experiments proved that 
steel plates, though cracking, still effectively 
stopped the huge projectiles, which would 
have passed through iron plates of the same 
thickness. A compound plate, designed by 
the English engineer Alexander Wilson, con- 
sisting of wrought-iron and steel combined to- 
gether by fusion, was tested at Shoeburyness. 
A plate 9 inches thick, with the facing of 
steel 5 inches deep and the back of wrought- 
iron 4 inches thick, broke up a shot of 115 lbs. 
weight, with a striking velocity of 1,456 feet 
per second, into minute fragments; the shot’s 
point penetrated to the depth of 3} inches, the 
steel portion of the plate splitting in 5 long 
radial cracks, while the iron part remained 
uninjured, a slight bulge, about 4 of an inch, 
being noticed in the back. As long as the 
fusion of the steel and iron is perfect, the star- 
ring of the steel face does not impair the effi- 
ciency of the armor; but if the steel and iron 
should separate the armor would be worthless. 
Experiments with Mr. Wilson’s plates showed 
that the junction was not the part where the 
plate cleayed apart most easily. Another kind 
of steel-plate armor, designed by Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, consists of a solid shield of soft 
steel, in which holes are drilled at intervals of 
a few inches, for the reception of plugs of hard 
steel of high quality, which are screwed into 
the holes in such close proximity that a shot 
cannot strike the plate without coming in con- 
tact with some of them. The hard steel plugs 
or pins are intended to break the shots, while 
the holes prevent the spread of star cracks. 
Other methods of combining iron and steel 
have been proposed, as a steel face fused in 
furrows on an iron back, so as to prevent cleav- 
age, and an armor composed of alternate hori- 
zontal layers of each metal, to localize the 
cracks. Experiments were made more recently 
on the British ship Nettle at Portsmouth, op 
two compound plates of 9 inches thickness, 
composed of soft iron backs 4} inches thick 
and faces of equal thickness, one of low and 
one-of harder steel. Three 250 lb. balls were 
sent against each plate with 50-lb. charges of 
powder. None of the shots penetrated, but 
both plates were badly cracked up. The fu- 
sion of the metals was found to be perfect. In 
the Spezia trials the targets, solid or variously 
compounded of chilled and wrought iron and 
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steel, proved utterly inadequate to withstand 
the 2,000-lb. Palliser shell, fired with 341 or 
842 lbs. of powder. Each plate had 294 inches 
of wood, and 22 of metal, besides an inner skin 
of iron 1} inch thick, and the projectiles pen- 
etrated the 234 inches of iron and 294 inch- 
es of wood with ease. In the trials at Shoe- 
buryness with the 80-ton gun in February, 
1877, a charge of 370 Ibs. of powder was used, 
and a 1,700-lb. projectile, against a target of 32 
inches of iron and 15 inches of wood. The 
iron was disposed in 48-inch plates with 5 
inches of teak sandwiched between, in three 
thicknesses. The Spezia projectile had 1,500 
feet velocity per second at striking, equal to 
31,200 foot-tons or 584 per inch of circumfer- 
ence of stored-up work, while the English shot 
had 1,496 feet striking velocity, and but 26,- 
400 foot-tons or 525 per inch of circumference 
penetrating power. The shot buried itself in 
the Shoebury target. The base was broken, 
the left segment being found 7 inches and the 
rest 5 inches from the face, while the back of 
the target was bulged out 7 inches and cracked 
through; the point of the projectile remaining 
62 inches from the rear face. The shot was 
split in quarters by 4 longitudinal cracks. In 
ay another trial was made with the 80-ton 
gun at Shoeburyness upon the same target. 
he chamber of the gun had been enlarged to 
18 inches diameter, capable of receiving a 
charge of 425 lbs. of powder, the diameter of 
the bore being 16 inches; the weight of the 
shot was the same as before, 1,700 lbs. The 
shot penetrated to within 5 inches of the back 
of the target; the back was starred, and the 
int of the projectile was visible through the 
ge fissures; the rear plate was bulged out 
nearly 14 inches. The projectile was badly 
broken up; the hole made in the face of the 
aly was larger than at the other trial. A 
shell fired from a 88-ton gun in March exhib- 
ited the same behavior as that fired at the first 
trial of the 80-ton gun, breaking up into 4 lon- 
gitudinal segments. A 89-ton breech-loader, 
made by Sir William Armstrong, which could 
be loaded and fired by one man, gave better 
results than the 38-ton gun at Shoeburyness, 
a 700-lb. projectile receiving a velocity of 1,615 
feet per second with 160-lb. charges of pebble 
wder. The Armstrong gun had a 12-inch 
ore. The gas-check consisted of a steel cu 


resting against the breech-screw. The breec 


is closed by interlocking the threads in the 
breech-screw and in the worm of the gun, 
which pass each other by channels slotted in 
thethreads. A turn of 1.6 of a revolution locks 
the breech. The rotation of the projectile was 
induced by the breech-cup. In the new Arm- 
strong pieces and generally on the Continent of 
Europe the sharp twist in the breech which 
imparts the rotation is made of 1? calibre. A 
second 80-ton Fraser gun was cast at Woolwich 
with a polygroove bore, having 82 grooves, for 
® projectile without studs, but provided with 
& copper gas-check at the base. 
Vor, xvi1.—40 A 
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The first 100-ton gun was returned to Els- 
wick, after the trials at Spezia, for the pur- 
pose of being chambered and having its bore 
enlarged. The Italian Government has com- 
missioned Sir W. G. Armstrong & Company 
to manufacture 8 of these great guns, two 
more of which have been completed this year. 
The guns have a calibre of 173 inches, and a 
powder chamber of 193 inches. The greatest 
charge of powder fired at the Spezia trials 
was 897 lbs.; the projectile weighed 2,000 lbs. 
The new guns are to be fired with a charge of 
470 Ibs. and projectiles of 2,280 lbs. weight. 
The Fraser 80-ton gun was fired with a great- 
est powder charge of 425 lbs., and a projectile 
weighing 1,700 lbs., the bore of the gun being 
16 and the powder chamber 18 inches. The 
guns furnished to the Italian Government are 
provided with the hydraulic gearing and car- 
riages designed by George Rendel. These 
great guns are to be mounted on turret ships, 
similar to the British Inflexible, two of which, 
the Duilio and the Dandolo, are built; they 
are plated with steel armor, rolled in the foun- 
dery of M. Schneider, of Creuzot. The German 
Government have had a gun of 124 tons weight 
made by Krupp; it has a calibre of 46 centi- 
metres, or 18} inches, and is of steel, hooped 
in different parts. 

Guns have been made recently of steel with- 
out blows, in the French arsenals, which prove 
equal in strength to the best forged steel can- 
non. A tube of steel, with a wall 1} inch 
thick and a bore of 5 inches, cast in Terrenoire, 
was tested with charges of powder and ball 
nearly to the muzzle without rupturing; and 
all the different tests to which the metal was. 
put exceeded the requirements for French ord- 
nance. The French now make their heavy 
artillery of three materials: a body of cast- 
iron or cast-steel; a central tube, usually of 
hammered cast-steel; and the fretes, around 
the portion where the rending effect of the 
powder is felt, of puddled-stee whose action 
is to permanently compress the interior parts. 

Considerable improvements have been made 
in the manufacture of projectiles for heavy ar- 
tillery. Shells made of steel without blows 
have been made in recent trials to penetrate 
plates of thickness equal to their diameter at 
an angle of 50°. The use of copper gas-checks 
around large projectiles is a i aps improve- 
ment; the retarding effect of the gas escaping 
by windage can be appreciated from the fact 
that it has been found to compress the central 
part of a shell to the extent of 4 per cent. of 
its diameter. In British arsenals shells are 
now cast of such perfect smoothness that it is 
unnecessary to turn off the outer surface, as 
was formerly done; this remarkable improve- 
ment in the process of casting steel, which 
should be made public property and applied in 
other founderies, was developed when it was 
found that the loss of the outer skin of the 
casting entailed a great sacrifice in the strength 
of the projectiles. 
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The Krupp factory at Essen has been very 
busy of late in making heavy field-guns for the 
Russian Government. Besides numerous heavy 
guns for coast batteries and for the fleet, which 
Herr Krupp has supplied, the Ozar has ordered 
1,200 field-pieces of two calibres, one of 8.7 
centimetres, or 3.42 inches, and the other of 
10.7 centimetres, or 4.2 inches. This latter 

- gun is but little heavier than the present 24- 
pounder of the Russian army, whose weight is 
12.2 cwt. The guns are 6 feet 11 inches in 
length, and are rifled with 24 parallel grooves, 
the length of the rifling being 5 feet 2 inches. 
They are all breech-loaders. The powder 
chambers are 11. inches in length and have a 
maximum diameter of 4.64 inches.. A copper 
band encircles the projectile near its base, 
which cuts its way along the grooves as the 
shot is driven forward, rotating the ball and 
acting also as a gas-check. Another copper 
ring of less diameter placed in front fits to the 
bands of the bore and keeps the shot true to 
the axis of the gun. . The weight of the loaded 
shell is 12.6 kilogrammes, or nearly 28 lbs.; 
the powder charge is 4.4 lbs. of large-grain 
powder. The velocity is a little greater than 
1,300 feet per second at 50 yards from the 
muzzle, and 950 feet per second at 1,640 yards. 
The Russian army has always been noted for 
using heavy field-guns, and the cavalry is often 
equipped with traces to assist in moving them. 
The projectile of this formidable new piece is 
a shell with a bursting charge of 1 lb. of pow- 
der. It is a double-walled shell, the outer 
wall enveloping a peculiar arrangement of cast- 
iron rings; each ring is double, consisting of 
,an outer one cast about a smaller one, after 

- the latter has become cool; these rings are 

composed of many wedge-shaped pieces, those 
of the outer ring pointed inward and fitting 
into those of the inner ring. There are 14 of 
these double rings, each of which breaks up 
into 20 wedge-shaped pieces. The bursting 
charge lies along the axis of the shell. Al- 
though the velocity of the projectile is not 
great, the accuracy of the new gun at long 
ranges is remarkable. 

A distance-calculator or range-finder, invent- 
ed by the German general H. Berden, consists 
of two powerful telescopes, with their sights 

1 metre. The telescopes are about 14 metre 

long; when they are brought to bear on a com- 
mon object, its distance is indicated on a wheel 
connected with one of the glasses. The instru- 
ment is mounted on a carriage, and can be un- 
limbered and a distance found in 2 minutes, or 
in less time than any gun or battery can be 
made ready. Range-finders have lately been 
introduced into the British service; they are 
chiefly of Nolan’s design, which is made of 
small enough compass to be attached to a sad- 
dle; Watkin’s range-finder is also used to some 
extent. The Nolan instrument, when in use, 
is mounted on a tripod. 

An improvement in the manufacture of dy- 
namite, invented by G. Fahnehjelm, of Stock- 
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holm, Sweden, consists in the use of a highly 
porous kind of wood charcoal as the absorbent 
of the nitroglycerine, instead of the infusorial 
earth usually employed. The new explosive is 
called sebastin. In the explosion a partial com- 
bustion of the charcoal takes place, which is 
rendered more perfect by the admixture of 
nitrate of potassa. The explosive effects of 
the new compound are vastly greater than 
those of ordinary dynamite, on account of the 
large development of carbonic acid, and on ac- 
count of the greater tension of the gases, caused 
by the heat produced. The inventor claims 
that the dynamic force of the stronger quality 
of sebastin is between three and four times 
greater than that of No. 1 dynamite, and only 
about one-seventh less than pure nitroglyce- 
rine. 
78 per cent. by weight of nitroglycerine, 14 per 
cent. of charcoal, and 8 per cent. of nitrate of 
potassa; a second grade contains 68 per cent. 
of nitroglycerine, 12 parts of nitrate of po- 
tassa, and 20 of charcoal. The peculiar kind 
of charcoal used consists of young shoots or 
striplings of poplar, hazel, or alder, carbonized 
in an open fire; the coal is pulverized, though 
not too finely, in a wooden mortar. Its absorp- 
tive capacity is very different from that of 
common charcoal; it will absorb five or six 
times its weight of nitroglycerine without any 
danger of the separation of the oil. 

A new explosive compound for heavy artil- 
lery, invented by Captain Charles A. L. Totten, 
of the. United States Army, consists of large 
grains of gunpowder with a nucleus of gun- 
cotton. The inventor asserts that the com- 
bined powder and gun-cotton with lighter 
charges is 44 times more effective than gun- 
powder. The gun-cotton nucleus is spherical 
and about half an inch in diameter; the pow- 
der envelope has a quarter of an inch thick- 
ness. The combustion of large-grained powder 
is far from instantaneous, the grain burning in 
continuous layers toward the centre, the nu- 
cleus of the grains being blown out of the gun 
still burning after the projectile has been ex- 
pelled. . Captain Totten asserts that 60 per cent. 
of the powder is saved, and the tension of the 
gas on the projectile is greatly increased, by the 
employ of the gun-cotton nucleus, which ex- 
plodes in a larger area, later than the powder, 
and exerts little strain on the gun. 

OREGON. _ The leading products of indus- 
try in Oregon are wheat, wool, and salmon, and 
these are largely exported from the city of 
Portland. The total amount of wheat and 
flour shipped during the year, reckoning a 
barrel of flour equivalent to 2.7 centals of 
wheat, was 8,383,473 centals, or 5,639,121 
bushels, valued at $7,310,520. Far the largest 

ortion of this was sent to Europe, mostly to 
British ports, though a considerable amount 
was shipped to San Francisco, and a small 
quantity to Honolulu, China, and British Co- 
lumbia. The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the exports of wheat for four years: 


The strongest sebastin is composed of. 
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YEARS. | Contals. | Values, 

ASTA CIC See ears 2.812.581 | $4,549,992 
ISTE S coee seein eee eke 2,095,532 8,610,172 
phy {SORA Ren rineisrict eaters 2,894,722 4,405,029 
FOUTS ioiat os AS 8.388.473 7,310,529 


The wool product of the year, according to 
the best judgment, founded on careful esti- 
mates, was 5,000,000 pounds. The following 
is a comparative statement of the products of 
five years: 


YEARS, Pounds. | YEARS. Pounds, * 
BBTB ..ccevnscweeces 2,000,000 | 1876............... 8,150,000 
BBA iccek sie naerncce 2,250,000 | 1ST7............... 5,000,000 
ISTH. voce wccgeveces 2,500,000 ‘ 


The salmon fisheries of the Columbia River 
constitute one of the most important interests 
of the State, the revenue derived therefrom 
amounting to about $2,500,000 annually. The 
fish is largely canned for exportation, and dur- 
ing the year 380,692 cases were shipped to Eng- 
land and San Francisco, little more than one- 
third going to the former country. A fish- 
propagating company has been organized with 
a view to replenishing the waters of the State 
and keeping up the stock. Works have been 
established for hatching and distributing sal- 
mon in large numbers. Among the other 
products of the State shipped to San Francisco 


’ during the year were 146,050 centals of oats, 


73,282 boxes of apples, 37,081 sacks of potatoes, 
87,090 hides, 15,612 cases of canned beef, etc. 
The question of improved means of trans- 
portation by railroad and water continues to 
occupy attention, but little progress was made 
during the year. The aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the construction of the Northern 
Pacific and the Portland, Dalles & Salt Lake 
Railroads, and the improvement of the Colum- 
bia River and the harbor of Portland, is gen- 
erally favored by the people. The removal of 
the large bar at the mouth of the Columbia is 
especially demanded. The Portland Board of 
Trade and other organizations concerned in 
commerce and transportation have given ex- 
pression to the general sentiment in favor of 
overnment aid for railroad and navigation 
improvements. 
e canal around the cascades of the Colum- 
bia River, for which Congress has made an ap- 
propriation of $90,000, has been surveyed, and 


it is expected that work will begin at an early 
day. The dimensions will be as follows : 

Feet, 
Total length, including breakwater.......+.s++e++ese00> 7,200 
Width in cutting at surface at low water.......--++++++ 58 
Width in cutting at bottom at low water.......-++++++ 50 
Depth at high water over mitre sill.......---+-+eeeeeee 68 
Depth at low water over mitre Bill. .....-..-+seeeee ners 8 


The total fall from the upper to the lower 
landing, a distance of about 5% miles, is 38,4; 
feet; 26 feet of this is in the first 1} mile, the 
rest being distributed over a distance of 44 
miles. The fall of 26 feet at low water will 
be overcome by two locks, of lifts of 12 and 14 
feet respectively ; these locks will be 800 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, the walls of solid ma- 
sonry, the lower lock 72 feet high. 
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The State University, organized in 1876, oc- 
cupied the building at Eugene which was 
erected by the Union University Association 
of that pee and began its first term on the 
16th of October of that year. J. W. Johnson 
was chosen by the regents as president and 
professor of the ancient classics, Mark Baily 
professor of mathematics, Thomas Condon pro- 
fessor of geology and natural history, and Mrs. ° 
Mary P. Spiller principal of the preparatory 
department, with Mary E. Stone as an assist- 
ant. During the academic year there was an 
attendance of 56 males and 24 females in the 
collegiate department, and 82 males and 42 
females in the preparatory department. The 
expenditures amounted to $9,386.25, which 
exceeded the income by $2,625.25. The basis 
of the university fund is a grant of 46,080 acres 
of public lands, made 20 years ago by Congress ; 
but of these only 17,946.70 acres have been 
sold thus far, and those at a very poor advan- 
tage, realizing $38,604.90. At present the 
fund amounts to $76,268.71, but $10,625.40 of 
this is interest in arrears, and $18,494.75 is in 
suit for collection upon notes of doubtful value. 
The principal of the fund which can be relied 
on as reasonably secure amounts to about 
$55,000. The building at Eugene, whieh was 
erected by an association of the citizens of that 

lace, is not entirely finished, and only the 
ower part is furnished. Including a broad 
portico at each end, it is 112 feet long, and its 
breadth is 57 feet. It eonsists of a basement 
and three stories, and is surmounted by a Man- 
sard roof. It is substantially built of brick, 
and has a commanding site consisting of 18 
acres of land. The regents recommend that 
the State take steps to enlarge the grounds 
to fifty acres, complete the furnishing of the 
building, and provide for a more substantial 
income for the institution. 

The number of prisoners in the State Peni- 
tentiary at the end of the year was 124. Dur- 
ing the preceding 12 months 82 had been re- 
ceived and 56 discharged. 

The valuation of property for purposes of 
taxation in the city of Portland for the year 
was $9,622,750. The city debt is $76,500, 
the receipts and expenditures of the year 
$112,760.24, 

In political matters there has been no inter- 
est or activity, as no general election was held. 
An investigation of charges of bribery, in con- 
nection with the election of Governor Grover 
to the United States Senate, was carried on 
early in the year, but no report of the result 
can be made until the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture in 1878. The circumstances connected 
with the appointment of presidential electors 
in 1876 and the giving of a certificate of elec- 
tion to E. A. Cronin, one of the candidates 
receiving only a minority of votes, were inves- 
tigated by a committee of the United States, 
by whom a report was made in February, As 
conclusions of law the committee found: “First, 
conceding Watts to have been ineligible, this 
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fact could not under any possible state of cir- 
cumstances operate to elect Cronin, a minority 
candidate; that Governor Grover acted with- 
out his jurisdiction, and his action was ultra 
vires and void; that the certificate of the Gov- 
ernof is no part of the appointment of an elec- 
tor, being simply evidence of an appointment, 
but not a conclusive one, and may be inquired 
into by the counting tribunal and disregarded 
or set aside, either in whole or in part, for mis- 
take and fraud; that the action of the Secre- 
tary of State in canvassing the vote for elec- 
tors was conclusive as to the persons appointed 
electors, and cannot be questioned either by 
the Governor in issuing a certificate or by any 
tribunal; that the record made. to the Presi- 
‘ dent of the Senate through the certificates of 
the College of Electors represented by Odell, 
Cartwright, and Watts, the persons declared 
by the Secretary of State to have received the 
highest number of votes, is conclusive upon the 
point as to whether there was any vacancy in 
the college, and as to how and by whom such 
vacancy was filled, and cannot now be ques- 
tioned by the President of the Senate, either 
House of Congress, or the Electoral Tribunal; 
that the resignation of Watts as an elector 
having created a vacancy in the office of elec- 
tor, it was legally filled by Watts’s reélection ; 
that conceding Cronin to have been an elec- 
tor (which we deny), his refusal to exhibit or 
deliver to the College of Electors his certifi- 
cate from the Governor, and his withdraw- 
ing and organizing a college of his. own, was 
upon his part such a ‘refusal to act’ within 
the meaning of the statute of Oregon as to 
occasion a vacancy in the office which Odeli 
and Cartwright could under. the statutes of 
umeen legally fill, and which it was their duty 
to fill.” 

Fossil bones of the elephant, camel, horse, 
elk, and smaller quadrupeds, and numerous re- 
mains of birds and fishes, have been discovered 
in mounds of lava, a few miles to the north- 
west of the Fossil Lakes in Lake County. Lit- 
tle study has as yet been given to the deposits, 
but they are presumed to. have considerable 
scientific interest. 

ORTON, James, an American naturalist, 
died while crossing Lake Titicaca, en route for 
Puno, on September 24th. He was born at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., April 21, 1830, and grad- 
uated at Williams College in 1855, at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1858, and, after 
traveling in Europe and the East, was or- 
dained a Congregational minister in 1860. In 
1866 he became instructor in the natural sci- 
ences in Rochester University, and in 1867 led 
an expedition from Williams College across 
South America, by Quito, the Napo, and the 
Amazon, discovering the first fossils found in 


the Amazon Valley. Since 1869 he had been. 


professor of natural history in Vassar College. 
In 1878 he made a second journey across South 
America, from Paré up the Amazon to Lima and 
Lake Titicaca. He published ‘‘ The Miner’s 
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Guide and Metallurgist’s Directory” (New 
York, 1849); ‘‘ The Proverbialist and Poet” 
(Philadelphia, 1852); ‘The Andes and the 
Amazon” (New York, 1870); ‘‘ Underground 
Treasures: how and where to find them” 
(Hartford, 1872); ‘‘ The Liberal Education of 
Women” (New York, 1873); and ‘“ Compara- 
tive Zodlogy ” (1875). 

OSMAN. PASHA, the Turkish commander 
at Plevna, was born about 1830. When his 
name first became prominent, in 1877, by the 
successful defense of Plevna, his identity was 
for a time in doubt. It was stated that he was 
Marshal Bazaine, the defender of Metz, then 
that he was a Prussian renegade, and finally 
some American papers stated that he was an 
American soldier of fortune, by the name ot 
Clay Crawford. These stories were all refuted 
by the Turkish minister to the United States. 
According to this statement he is a Turk by 
race, by birth, and education. He received 
his early education under the direction of his 
brother, Hussein Effendi, for many years pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the Preparatory School of 
Constantinople. He afterward entered the 
Military Academy, and completed his studies 
in 1853, just in time to take part in the Cri- 
mean War. He was appointed on the staff 
and sent to Shumla. From that time little is 
known of him until the Cretan insurrection, 
during which he was promoted to a coloneley 
for his bravery. At the outbreak of the Ser- 
vian war he was chief of staff of the fourth 
Turkish army corps, and was at once assigned 
to the command of the Widin division, with 
which he captured Saitchar. After the con- 
clusion of peace he was raised to the rank of 
Mushir (Field-Marshal). It is also stated that 
at all times, and under every circumstance, he 
succeeded in obtaining the esteem and approval 
of his superiors, and that he is well known 
for coolness and military capacities. For an 
account of his career during the war of 1877, 
see TURKEY. : 

OWEN, Roserrt Date, an American author, 
eldest son of Robert Owen, an English social 
reformer, died at Lake George, N. Y., June 
24th. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
November 7, 1801, and his early years were 
spent at New Lanark, under the care of a pri- 
vate tutor. In 1818 he was sent to Fellen- 
berg’s school at Hofwyl, Switzerland, where 
he remained upward of three years. He ac- 
companied his father to the United States, in 
November, 1823, lived for some time at New 
Harmony, Ind., and in the autumn of 1828 
commenced at New York, in partnership with 
Miss Frances Wright, a weekly paper called 
The Free. Inquirer, which was continued for 
three years. He then removed to New Har- 
mony, where he was three times (1835-’38) 
elected a member of the Indiana Legislature. 
In 1843 and 1845 he was elected to Congress 
as a Democrat, serving till 1847. He took a 
leading part in settling the northwest boundary 
dispute. In 1845 he introduced the bill organ- 
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izing the Smithsonian Institution, and in 1846 
became one of its regents and chairman of its 
building committee. In 1850 he was elected a 
member of the Convention which amended the 
Constitution of Indiana, and became chairman 
of its revision committee. In that Convention, 
and afterward in the Legislature, he introduced 
measures securing to the women of Indiana 
independent rights of property. In 1853 he 
was appointed chargé d’affaires at Naples, and 
in 1855 minister, remaining there till 1858. In 
the spring of 1860 he had a discussion on di- 
vorce with Horace Greeley, which appeared 
originally in the Tribune, and afterward in a 
pamphlet which obtained a circulation of 60,- 
000 copies. During the civil war he published 
various letters to members of the cabinet, and 
to the President, advocating the policy of 


- emancipating the slaves. In 1863 he published 


an address to the citizens of Indiana, showing 
the disastrous consequences that would follow 
from the success of the effort then making by 
certain politicians to reconstruct the Union 
with New England left out. Of this address 
the Union League of New York published 50,- 
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000 copies, and the Philadelphia Union League 
25,000 copies. He was for many years a prom- 
inent believer in the phenomena called spiritu- 
alism. His principal works are: “ An Outline 
of the System of Education at New Lanark ” 
(Glasgow, 1824); ‘ Moral Physiology” (New 
York, 1831); “ Discussion with Origen Bach- 
elor on the Personality of God and the An- 
thenticity of the Bible” (1832); ‘ Pocahontas,” 
an historical drama (1837); ‘‘ Hints on Public - 
Architecture,” with 113 illustrations (1849) ; 
“ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World” 
(Philadelphia, 1860); ‘The Wrong of Slavery, 
and the Right of Emancipation ” (1864); ‘“ Be- 
yond the Breakers,” a novel (1870); ‘“‘ The De- 
batable Land between this World and the 
Next” (New York, 1872); and ‘“ Threading 
my Way,” being 27 years of autobiography 
(1874). His ‘‘Footfalls” treats of the spon- 
taneous phenomena of spiritualism, and ‘* The 
Debatable Land” opens with an address to the 
Protestant clergy on the present attitude of the 
religious world, while the body of the work 
sets forth the evidences of spiritual phenomena 
in general. 
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PECCOI, Joacurm, was born at Carpineto, in 
the Diocese of Anagni, in Italy, on March 2, 
1810, and is descended from an ancient and illus- 


trious house. As soon as he was of the proper 


age, he'was sent to the Roman College, where 
he completed the usual course of studies, and 
entered the Academy of Ecclesiastical Nobles, 
and pursued the studies of law and theology 
until he entered the priesthood. On March 
16, 1887, he was appointed, by Pope Gregory 
XVL., domestic prelate and private referendary, 
and received the title of Protonotary Aposto- 
lic. Subsequently he was sent by the same 
Pope as the Delegate to direct the government 
of Benevento. This was the smallest of the 
Papal districts ruled by a Delegate, containing 
50 square miles, and about 24,000 inhabitants. 
The customs service there was paralyzed, and 
travel, except by the contrabandists, attended 
with the greatest danger. By his firmness and 
decision the Delegate soon restored complete 


_ order. He wassoon removed to the charge of 


Spoleto, a district 20 times larger; thence he 
was afterward advanced to be Delegate at 
Perugia, In 1848, he was preconized Arch- 
bishop of Damietta, Egypt, and sent as Apos- 
tolic Nuncio to the King of Belgium. His 
health becoming affected, he solicited a recall 
from Belgium. The Pope on January 19, 1846, 

reconized him Bishop of Perugia, transferring 

im from the see of Damietta, and on Decem- 
ber 9, 1858, he was created by Pius IX. 6 Car- 
dinal of the order of Priests, and assigned to 
the Congregations of the Council of Immunity, 
of Rites, and of Regular Discipline. On Feb- 
ruary 20th, the second day of the Conclave, 


after a duration of 40 hours, he was, on the 
third ballot, elected Pope, having received the 
vote of 61 Cardinals. 

PEDRO II., pz Avcantara (John Charles 
Leopold Salvador Bibiano Francis Xavier de 
Paula Leocadio Michael Gabriel Raphael Gon- 
zaga), Emperor of Brazil.* His Majesty, with 
the Empress and suite, returned to Petropolis, 
near Rio de Janeiro, on September 24, 1877, 
after an absence of nearly eighteen months 
spent in visiting the United States, Europe, the 
Holy Land, Egypt, etc. Immediately after his 
return, important reforms were projected in 
the various branches of the Government, one 
of the most noteworthy np the calling of 
the Liberal party to power, on January 5, 1878. 
Senator Sinimbi was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture and President of the new cabinet. 
Reduction of expense is the order of the day; 
and of the success likely to be achieved in this 
direction, an idea may be formed from the fact 
that, instead of a deficit of $4,500,000 in the 
new budget, as proposed by the Conservatives, 
there will be a surplus of $1,500,000. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that the new 
iron-clad, built in England at such an enormous 
cost for the Brazilian Government, and likely 
to prove as useless as expensive, was sold to 
the British for £600,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The Legislature of this 
State opened its session of 1877 at the begin- 
ning of January. Soon after their first meet- 
ing the two Houses passed the following joint 
preambles and resolutions concerning @ peace- 

* For biographical notice, geo ANNUAL CrcLopap1A for 1876, 
p- 615. 
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able adjustment of the difficulties respecting the 
counting of the electoral votes for President 
and Vice-President of the United States : 


Whereas, The tranquillity of the country has been 
disturbed and its business prosperity imperiled by 
the extraordinary difficulty of ascertaining in the 
nearly balanced vote that has been the result of the 
late elections for the election of President and Vice- 
President ; 

And whereas, To allay any excitement that may en- 
danger the public peace and precipitate upon the 

eople the calamities of civil war, from which they 
fisye been lately delivered, it seems fit and proper 
that the Legislatures of the States, whose preroga- 
tives and vital interests are involved in the issue, 
should declare and emphasize those principles em- 
bodied in the National Constitution by which the 
decision of the impending question can alone be 
safely and lawfully reached: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the will of the people in electing 
a President and Vice-President of the United States 
can only be expressed in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution, and the persons having the ma- 
jority of the votes of the electors appointed by the 

tates of the Union in the manner prescribed by the 
Legislatures thereof must be by the force of the Con- 
stitution and laws declared President and Vice- 
President respectively, and must be on the 4th of 
_ March inaugurated, and thereafterward duly respect- 
ed as such. 

2. That all factious opposition, and all threats of 
violence designed or intended to prevent or imperil 
the declaration and confirmation of the constitutional 
election of the President and Vice-President, are un- 
patriotic in spirit, dangerous and revolutionary in 
tendency, and merit and should receive the con- 
demnation of an outraged and indignant people. 

8. That the lists which the duly appointed electors 
of the States respectively are required by the Consti- 
tution of the United States to make of the persons 
voted foras President and Vice-President, and the 
number of votes for each, and which are to be by the 
electors certified and transmitted by them, sealed, to 


Obverse. 
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the President of the Senate, and which certificates 
are to be opened by him in the presence of the two 
Houses of Congress, and counted, are the constitu- 
tional evidence of the votes cast for President and 
Vice-President. 

4. That under the Constitution the persons having 
the majority of al] the votes rate cast by the 
duly appointed electors of the States, respectively, 
are by force of the Constitution and laws the 
President and Vice-President from and after the be- 
ginning of their term of office, and any attempt to 

efeat the election of a President or of a Vice-Presi- 
dent by either House of Congress upon the pretext 
that certain persons duly certified to be the electors 
of any State were not such electors, or by throwing 
out or refusing to count the legally certified votes of 
any State, or by impeding the counting of the elec- 
toral vote to ascertain the result, or for any other 
cause than that provided for in the Constitution 
when no person has a majority of votes of the elec- 
tors duly appointed, will be a proceeding fraught 
with danger to the public peace, perilous to the sta- 
bility of our Government, and exposing our nation 
to contempt in the general opinion of mankind. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed and our Representatives requested to let 
their action on this question conform to the spirit of 
this declaration. 

Resolved, That the Governor he requested to have 
a copy of this preamble and resolutions forwarded to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress as early as convenient. i 

The surogolng preamble and resolutions have 
passed the Legislature. 

THOMAS B. COCHRAN, Clerk of the Senate. 
WILLIAM C. SHURLOCK, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


One of the two United States Senators from 
Pennsylvania, Simon Cameron, having vacated 
his seat by resignation, a successor was cho- 
sen by the Legislature. In the Senate, James 
Donald Cameron received 81 votes; Andrew 
H. Dill, 7 votes; Heister Clymer, 1 vote. 


Reverse. 
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In the House of Representatives Mr. Cameron 
had 115 votes; Mr. Dill, 75 votes; Andrew G. 
Curtin, 1 vote; John Jackson, 1 vote. On the 
2ist, both Houses met in joint convention 
to finish the election, and declared “ James 
Donald Cameron duly elected.” 

The Legislature closed its session on the 23d 
of March. 


The Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives held a meeting among them- 
selves soon after the adjournment, when they 
adopted the following preamble and resolution: 


W hereas, Speaker of the House Myer, and mem- 
bers of the Republican party of the same, did during 
the session of the Legislature trample upon the 
rights of the minority of the House, using means 


Se 
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unparliamentary and unconstitutional to carry party 
measures; and whereas the Speaker would not rec- 
ognize the minority ; and whereas, when such un- 
parliamentary and unconstitutional measures were 
to be adopted, he, the Speaker, would attempt to 
shirk the responsibility by calling to the chair such 
a Republican member as would carry out their un- 
ab Ste measures: therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we stamp with our unqualified 

condemnation the actions of the Speaker and the 
members of the Republican party of the House of 
Representatives in forcing through, out of order, 
such unparliamentary, unconstitutional, and partisan 
measures. B. RUSH JACKSON, 

H. B. FISH, 

D. L. SHERWOOD, 

Committee on Resolutions. 


During the session of 1877, above 800 bills 
were introduced in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, but scarcely 100 of them passed. 

The finances of the State appear to be ina 
satisfactory condition. The aggregate receipts 
at the Treasury from all sources, ordinary and 
extraordinary, during the fiscal year ending 
November 80, 1877, amounted to $15,644,500.- 
06—made up by $5,778,874.29 derived from 
ordinary sources; $984,997.62 balance in 
Treasury on December 1, 1876; $609,544.38 
received from insurance and transportation 
companies and Government claims, and $8,- 
271,083.77 proceeds from the sale of bonds 
issued for the eight-million loan at 5 per 
cent. per annum, authorized by the act of 
March 20, 1877. The same year’s payments 
at the Treasury, including $5,447,258.81 for 
ordinary disbursements, and $8,035,194.38 


~ amount of loans redeemed, were $13,482,453.- 


19; leaving a balance in the Treasury, on De- 
cember 1, 1877, of $2,162,046.87. 

The estimated ordinary revenue of the State 
for the year ending November 30, 1878, is $5,- 
708,800; and the ordinary expenditure, $6,- 
892,000. 

The most abundant source of public revenue 
in Pennsylvania is the tax on corporation 
stocks. In 1877 it yielded $2,086,776.23, which 
was above. $60,000 less than in 1876. This 
decrease is ascribed to the working of the 
act passed reducing the tax on corporation 
stocks, and assessing a tax on their gross re- 
ceipts. 

The entire nominal debt of the State, on 
December 1, 1877, was $22,913, 814.31, of which 
$820,754.81 bears no interest. Her assets at 
the same date consisted of the following items: 
$1,705,014.87 balance in the sinking fund; 
$4,636,413.66 bonds of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, representing an indebtedness 
to that amount on January 31, 1878; and $3,- 
200,000 bonds of the Alleghany Valley Rail- 
road Company ; making together $9,501,427.- 
98. This being deducted from the above 
stated sum of $22,913,814.31, the actual State 
debt unprovided for on December 1, 1877, 
would be $18,352,386.38. 

The debt of the city of Philadelphia on the 
1st of June, 1877, was $61,394,861.70. 

The aggregate value of taxable real estate in 
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Pennsylvania for 1877 was $1,648,490,669. In 
1876 it amounted to $1,671,617,691. The de- 
crease of $23,127,022 within the year is attrib- 
uted to the general depression in business still 
continuing. The yearly amounts just stated do 
not represent the valuation of the property 
comprised within the corporate limits of the 
city of Scranton, in Luzerne County. By the 
provisions of a special law, the property of 
Scranton is not to be included in the returns 
of the Revenue Commissioners of that county. 
The value of property exempt from taxation, 
as reported by the Revenue Comiiedbnerg of 
40 among the 66 counties in the State, amounts 
to $91,053,096. From the remaining 26 coun- 
ties no reports on this species of property were 
received. 

The entire value of personal property sub- 
ject to taxation for State purposes amounts to 
$159,382,242; and the tax assessed on it is 
$574,817.36. This valuation and assessment 
were made by the Board of Revenue Com- 
missioners in 1875, and are to remain the same 
till their next triennial meeting in 1878. 

The condition and extent of public instrue- 
tion in Pennsylvania are exhibited in the fol- 
lowing summary of its school statistics for the 
year 1877: The whole number of school dis- 
triets in the State is 2,145; of schools, 17,783; 
of graded schools, 6,290; of pupils registered, 
907,412; attending schools, 575,597; percent- 
age of attendance upon the whole number re- 
gistered, 74. The average length of school 
term, in months, was 6.77; and the uverage cost 
of tuition per month for each pupil, 89 cents. 
The entire number of teachers in all the schools 
was 20,652, at an average monthly salary of 
$87 and $388 for male, and $30 and $32 for 
female teachers. The total cost of tuition for 
the year was $4,817,563.35; of building, pur- 
chasing, and renting school-houses, $1,276,- 
578.55; of fuel, contingencies, debt, and inter- 
est paid, $2,389,237.54; sundries, $100,000; 
making the expenditures of all kinds for achool 
purposes in 1877 $8,583,379.44. The State ap- 
propriation for schools in the year was §$1,- 
000,000. The estimated value of school prop- 
erty in the State is $25,460,761.75. 

or the several permanent institutions of 
charity in the State the sums paid out of the 
public treasury, in 1877, amounted to $722,- 
597.88; of which $105 were for the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Philadelphia, and $12,000 for a like institution 
at Pittsburgh; $51,750 for the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Blind at Philadelphia, besides 
$3,750 for the Working Home for Blind Men, 
and $2,000 for the Industrial Home for Blind 
Women, in the same city; $31,846.12 for the 
Training School for Feeble-minded Obildren ; 
$143,000 for the Pennsylvania a for the 
Insane at Warren; $99,000 for that at Dan- 
ville, and $31,750 for the Pennsylvania State 
Lunatic Hospital at Harrisburg. 

By an act passed at the session of January, 
1877, the Legislature authorized the appoint- 
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ment of a commission, to select a site and build 
a Hospital for the Insane in the Southeastern 
District of Pennsylvania, appropriating the sum 
of $575,000, to meet the expense. 

Concerning the State Prisons, the Legis- 
lature at the session of 1877 made an appro- 
priation for the purpose of relieving the over- 
crowded condition of the Eastern Penitentiary. 
The Western Penitentiary appears to be in the 
same condition. At the end of the year 1877, 
the number of convicts detained in it was 830; 
while its cell capacity is sufficient for 400, at 
the most 500. The payments made by the 
State for the Eastern Penitentiary in 1877 
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amounted to $67,093.75; for the Western, to 
$28,000. The gratuities paid out of the public 
treasury to the discharged convicts at the 
time of their leaving the prison, as authorized 
by law, were, for the Eastern Penitentiary, 
$1,140; for the Western, $2,240. 

The various material interests and industries 
in the State appear to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Among them the railway lines seem 
particularly noticeable with respect to their 
number, and the extent of their operations. 
These, and the general financial condition of 
the companies in regard to cost of construction 
and capital stock, as well as to their expendi- 
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tures and receipts for the year 1876, are shown 
by the following summary of official state- 
ments: 

Number of railway lines in the State, 139; 
aggregate length of main road, 7,594.13 miles; 
laid, 7,103.66 miles; laid in Pennsylvania, 
4,586.67 miles; double track, 1,886.33 miles; 
whole length of sidings, 2,988.95 miles. 
Aggregate cost of construction and equip- 


ONG OF-ENG TOADS. oe. ccs eccccccesncan $675,459 341 44 
Aggregate capital stock, as authorized by law 480,047,964 00 


Total of capital stock subscribed: ........... 407,016,970 21 
Amount of capital stock paid in as by last re- 
PRR ies aoe na Pas os nhs ieciccnene teers 439,664,666 66 


Amount of capital stock paid in, end of 1876. 451,783,293 05 
Total amount of funded debt of the com- 
415,849,474 75 


WATE REO nn ciciss oo'o6 pees aecccpe 
Total amount of floating debt, same date..... 30,143,364 18 


Total of funded and floating debt............ 448,324,012 95 


The rate of interest on the several portions 
of the said debt is generally 7 per cent. per 
annum; on some, 8 and 6 respectively; ona 
few, 5. Whole number of engines used on the 
roads, 4,194; of first-class passenger cars, 1,848 ; 
of second-class, 493; of baggage, mail, and ex- 


press cars, 818; of freight cars, 52,961; of 
coal, ore, stone, and tank cars, 88,911. 

The work on the said roads for the year 
1876 was as follows: 


Whole number of miles run by passenger trains. 25,245,141 
+24 ane Ge freight trains. -.< “61,251,008 
Whole number of through passengers on main 
PORNO. 55... welts 4 dated s Tam argeeties -seudvs 8,087,194 
Whole number of passengers of all classes carried 
A OREB Na yh eeianiee Frc Nts Wee ceN elo Edseeet ees 51,829,822 
Whole number of tons of 2,000 pounds of freight 
Carried on main roads... ....s..esseeecececees 21,788,089 


Gross amount of tonnage carried in the year. .... 163,172,230 


The aggregate expenditures of the com- 
panies in 1876 were: For operating the roads, 
$40,473,176.41; for repairs of machinery, $15,- 
163,049.29 ; for maintaining the roads and real 
estate of the corporations, $19,522,461.63 ; 
making together a total of expenditures, $75,- 
723,845.58. The aggregate receipts for the 
year 1876 were as follows: From passengers’ 
fare, $30,405,171.11; from freights, $81,395,- 
683.48; mail and express, $3,518,418.88; use 
of cars, $1,801,997.21; miscellaneous, $7,468,- 
390.24; making a grand total of receipts for 
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the year, $125,789,841.57. The entire number 
of accidents, resulting in death or serious bodi- 
ly injury, which occurred on all the said roads 
during the year 1876, was 1,790, made up as 
follows: Killed—passengers, 82; employés, 
195; others, 362; in all, 589. Injured—pas- 
sengers, 120; employés, 685; others, 396; in 
all, 1,201. 

The annual State election was for the choice 
of a State Treasurer, Auditor-General, and an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The Democrats met at Harrisburg on August 
22d. After repeated ballots, the nominations 
resulted as follows: For State Treasurer, Amos 
C. Noyes, of Clinton County ; for Auditor-Gen- 
eral, William P. Schell, of Bedford County; 
for Judge of the Supreme Court, John Trunkey, 
of Venango County. The following platform 
was read to the Convention by the chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions: 


The Democratic party of Pennsylvania, by its del- 
egates in convention assembled, does declare: 

1. That the induction of Rutherford B. Hayes into 

the office of President, notwithstanding the election 
of Samuel J, Tilden thereto, was a high crime against 
free government, which has not been condoned and 
will not be forgotten. The same spirit of patriotism 
which forbore contest upon the first offense, will re- 
sist and punish any attempt at a second. 
2. That the immediate happy effect of the applica- 
tion by the Federal Administration of the Democratio 
policy of non-intervention in the internal affairs of 
the Southern States amply vindicates our frequent 
protests against previous violations of the reserved 
rights of the several States to exercise all power not 
delegated to the General Government by express 
constitutional provision. ; 

8. That the purpose to reform the civil service 
which has been proclaimed by the present Adminis- 
tration is, like its adopted ‘‘Southern policy,” a 
confession of the failure of radicalism, and a just 
tribute to the Democracy, which has long and ear- 
nestly demanded the overthrow and punishment of 
corrupt officials. 

4, Phat capital combined in corporations has been 
too highly favored by both State and Federal legis- 
lation, and its demands for large returns are incon- 
sistent with the depressed condition of the laboring 
and business interests of the country. We oppose 
further enactments for its special benefit at the ex- 

nse of other interests. Labor and capital should 

ve no cause of antagonism, and they should be 
left free to adjust their own relations. The right to 
contract freely exists for both parties. That the dep- 
rivation of employment of many thousands of in- 
dustrious citizens and laborers, and the deep distress 
of themselves and their families, enlist our heart, 
sympathies, and we declare in the language of Jef- 
ferson, the founder of our party, that “‘a wise and 


frugal government which shall restrain men from | 


injuring one another, shall leave them otherwise free 
to regulate their own pursuits of industry and im- 
rovement, and shall not take from the mouth of 
abor the bread it has earned, is the hope of the 
people in adversity and their security in ga : 
and that under suth a government, which it is the 
mission of the Democracy to maintain and perpetu- 
ate, any resort to force or to violation of law, or in- 
vasion of the rights of persons or of property, to re- 
8 grievances, is needless and at war with free 
institutions, under which the only rightful remedy 
is by frequently recurring elections of representa- 
tives of the people in State Legislatures and in the 
Federal Congress, to accomplish the will of the ma- 
jority, which should be accepted as the voice of all. 
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5. That we accept the admonition of Jackson, in 
saying, “‘ Considering standing armies as dangerous 
to free governments in time of peace, I shal] not seek 
to enlarge our present establishment, nor disregard 
the salutary lesson of political experience which 
teaches that the military should be held subordinate 
to the civil power,” an accordingly the increase of 
the Federal army, and any attempt to employ it as a 
partisan soon of Federal authority, or for inter- 
ference with the sovereign rights of the States, will 
receive the continued earnest opposition of the De- 
mocracy of Pennsylvania. 

6. That ‘many of our rich men have not been 
content with equal protection and equal benefits, but 
have besought us to make them richer by act of 
Congress,” and “ by nem pang to gratify their de- 
sires, we have, in the results of our legislation, ar- 
rayed section against section, interest against inter- 
est, and man against man in fearful commotion,’? 
and, therefore, the grant, by the Legislatures of the 
States or by Congress, of exclusive privileges, and 
the establishment of odious monopolies under the 
pretext of public benefit, or of justice to sections of 
the country, are direct assaults upon the equal rights 
of the people; and as these monopolies have been 
contrived to enrich the few while a large number of 
the people are reduced to want, the emocracy of 
Pennsylvania protests against subsidies, land grants, 
loans of the public credit, and appropriations of 
the people’s money to any corporation, as legalized 
plunder of the tax-producing industries of the eoun- 


7. That we look with alarm and apprehension 
upon the pretensions of the great transportation 
companies to be ubove the fundamental law of this 
Commonwealth, which governs all else within our 
borders ; and until they accept the Constitution of 
1873 in good faith, they should remain objects of 
the utmost vigilance and jealousy by both Legis- 
lature and people. 

Zesolved, That we hereby reaffirm and adopt the 
financial resolutions of the National Democratic 
platform, adopted at St. Louis in 1876. 


Upon the conclusion of the reading of this 
platform, a delegate offered, as an amendment 
to it, two resolutions favoring silver coin and 
greenbacks being made legal tenders fully 
equal with gold, and paying the redeemable 
United States bonds in legal-tender money, 
with other details. The offer of these resolu- 
tions was opposed, and the president ruled it 
out of order. The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was-then agreed to. 

The Republicans assembled at Harrisburg on 
the 5th of September, when the nomination of 
candidates for the several offices resulted as 
follows: For Judge of the Supreme Court, 
James B. Sterrett; for State Treasurer, William 
B. Hart; for Auditor-General, John A. M. 
Passmore. 

The platform adopted by the Convention 
was as follows: 

1. While we recognize and respect the differences 
of opinion existing among us as to the course pur- 
sued by President Hayes toward the South, we are 
in hearty accord in honoring the patriotic motives 
which have guided him, and in hoping that the re- 
sults of his cer will be peace, good-will, and the 
complete recognition of the equal rights of all men 
in every section of the country; and to the efforts 
of his administration to carry into effect the prin- 
ciples of the platform upon which he was elected, 
we pledge our hearty and cordial support. 

2. The Electoral Commission having been created 
at the urgent solicitation of the Democratic party, 
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and after the oft-repeated declarations of its leaders 
in both Houses of Congress that no faction could 
cavil at its decisions, we witness, with profound as- 
tonishment, the assaults of that party upon the 
august tribunal of its own creation, because its de- 
cisions disappointed their expectations of official 
patronage. Such assaults, so far as they seek to im- 
pair the confidence of the people in the just title of 
the President to his high office, are equally childish 
and foolish, but may become extremely mischievous 
in assisting to diminish the popular respect for the 
decisions of lawful tribunals. 

8. We respectfully, but earnestly, entreat all mem- 
bers of the national and State Legislatures to assist 
the return of prosperity to this great country by 
adopting such measures to that end as are in their 
power; to devote less attention to partisan strife, 
and more attention to the business interests of the 
country, in order that wise and proper laws may be 

assed to lessen the burdens of labor and increase 
its rewards; to encourage and restore to activity 
legitimate industrial enterprises, and to enable the 
country to find a foreign market for its surplus prod- 
ucts and manufactures. 

4, That the Republican pk in passing the 
Homestead Law, inaugurated and is firmly commit- 
ted to the B giaed that the public lands belong to the 
people and should be sacredly reserved to actual 
settlers, free of cost to whoever will occupy them in 
good faith, and that all laws | paderepion the acqui- 
sition of more than 160 acres of such public land, by 
auy one person, should be repealed. 

5. That we are opposed to the policy, heretofore 
tetbapeny of renewing patents by act of Con- 

ress, and we_favor such a revision of the patent 
aws as will hereafter prevent the renewal of any 

atent. 

6. That the long and successful existence under 
the laws of Congress of the double coin standard 
warrants us in demanding an early repeal of the 
legislation which demonetized silver and established 
an almost exclusive gold standard; and we therefore 
favor a return to the free use and unrestricted coin- 
age of the dollar of 1793, and its restoration to the 
position it held as a legal tender during the eighty 
years of our national existence, thus preserving the 
equality of the commercial value of the silver dol- 
lat with the gold dollar, keeping both in circu- 

tion. 

7. That the administration of Governor Hartranft 
calls for our warmest approbation. He has estab- 
lished a State policy which has justly endeared him 
to the people of this Commonwealth, and has am- 
ply justified the confidence placed in him. The 
steady reduction of the State debt during his ad- 
ministration, and the successful refunding of a large 
portion of the debt at a lower rate of interest, are 
the best possible evidences that the State has been 
well and economically governed, and that the people 
have everything to hope from a continuance of the 
Republican party in power. 

8. We are in favor of law and against lawlessness 
and anarchy, with all their attendant horrors and 
crimes. Equal rights in making laws impose equal 
duties in obeying them when made; and we tender 
our hearty thanks to Governor Hartranft and the of- 
ficers and soldiers of his command for the prompt 
and, we hope, the effectual suppression of the law- 
om disturbances which recently occurred in this 

tate. 

9. That we hold in equal respect the right of capi- 
tal to control its investments, and of labor to deter- 
inine the value of its service; that we deprecate any, 
assertion by violence of the rights of either, and we 
assert it as the duty of all citizens to hold their re- 
spective rights within the just limitations of the law. 
and that any attempt to coerce either by unlawful 
means should be promptly repressed by such lawful 
authority as exigency demands. 

10. That the Democratie party of Pennsylvania is 


afraid to express a decided opinion on any question 
of present political importance, except in its open 
declaration of free trade, and that it stil] cherishes 
the delusion that expressions of political opinions 
ought either to mean anything or nothing, as may 
best tend to secure the restoration of that party to 
the control of the offices and the treasury of the 
Commonwealth. We are confident that the intelli- 
gent citizens of this great State will continue to in- 
trust the conduct of its affairs to the party which has 
been zealous in the maintenance of its credit, vigi- 
lant in defense of its honor, prompt in the enforce- 
ment of its laws, and whose past administration of 
its Government has been hone&t and competent, and 
fearlessly faithful to the best interests of all men, of 
hati, class, race, or condition, within her bor- 
ers. 

11. That we renew our oft-repeated declarations in 
favor of adequate protection to American industry 
and now that manufacturers are languishing, and 
workingmen are out of employment, the common 
interest demands a still closer adherence to the pro- 
tective policy which the Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania have always sustained. The country has never 


-yet prospered under free trade, as it never can or 


will; and as all tariffs are levied primarily for reve- 
nue, it would be a bad government which is not just 
enough to its people to arrange its revenue imposts 
so as to encourage and build up the growth of home 
manufacture. 

12. That we favor such legislation in State affairs 
as will, first, substitute adequate salaries for fees as 
a compensation for county officers ; second, secure 
our municipalities from the dangers that attend the 
existing facilities for contracting debt; and, third, 
previ adequate guards against a recurrence of the 

requent and large losses to which the people who 
do business with banks and banking institutions 
have heretofore been subject. 


The Workingmen and Labor Reformers’ As- 
sociation, under the title of ‘‘ The United La- 
bor Party,” held their convention at Harris- 
burg on September 10th, about 30 delegates 
from various localities being present. The 
nominations made by this party were as fol- 
lows: For Judge of the Supreme Oourt, Wil- 
liam L. Elwell, of Columbia County, who sub- 
sequently declined ; for Auditor-General, John 
M. Davis, of Pittsburgh; for State Treasurer, 
James L. Wright, of Philadelphia. 

The following platform was adopted: 


Whereas, After an experience of over one hundred 
years under a Government intended by its founders 
to advance the interests of humanity—as is so clearly 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence, we as 
a people find ourselves in worse bondage and suf- 
fering under greater ills in this the first year of the 
second century of the American Republic than our 
forefathers labored under, when, through oppres- 
sion, they were compelled to declare their inde- 
pendence and throw off the yoke of tyranny. 

And whereas, Believing, as they did, that a gov- 
ernment should be of the people, for the people, and 
to be administered for all the people, and that, when 
a government or a system becomes oppressive to the 
majority of the people, they have a natural right to 
so change and alter it asto them may seem proper, 
to effect the safety and happiness of the majority. 
These truths we hold to be self-evident. 

And whereas, Society having by mutual consent 
agreed to be governed by laws, and as the laws, as 
now constituted, are unjust in an eminent degree, 
and in many ay pe antagonistic to the best inter- 
ests of mankind, as the results so far so clearly 
prove: it therefore becomes the duty as well as the 
right of the people to so alter, amend, or abolish 
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such laws as to them may seem proper, keeping in 
view the fact that the fundamental principle of all 
law is justice, giving to every man the right to do 
right, and to no man the right to do wrong. 

And whereas, Knowing, as we do, that ‘he natural 
resources of the country are ample for the support of 
all the inhabitants thereof, as well as millions yet 
unborn, yet we have, through gross mismanagement 
in the public affairs, unwise legislation, and culpable 
mismanagement in the financial affairs of the nation, 
as well as a false and defective system of produc- 
tion and distribution, reduced thousands of our peo- 

le to starvation, and millions more are helplessly 
riftin in the same direction ; feeling that we have 
arrived at that point when this excessive taxation 
and usurious interest which has reduced us to this 
condition can no longer be borne, and it behooves 
us as men to’change a system which has brought 
about such dire results, and assert the rights to 
which nature and nature’s God entitle us and our 
children—the right to labor, and the right to enjoy 
all the fruits of our labor ; feeling that tis question 
we have to decide is whether we will return into the 
most abject slavery, or assert our rights as men, guar- 
anteed us by the laws of God and the Constitution 
of the United States, the principles of which we ask 
you to help us carry out, adopting the following 
platform: 

1. Abolition of the national banking system, the 
unconditional repeal of the specie resumption act of 
January 20, 1875, and the issue of currency by the 
Government, based upon the wealth of the whole 
nation. 

2. Eight hours a normal day’s work, and legal 
punishment for all violators. 

8. Sanitary inspections of all conditions of labor, 
means of subsistence and dwellings included. 

4. The enactment of wholesome and permanent 
tariff laws for the encouragement and protection of 
American industries against ruinous competition 
with foreign labor and capital. 

5. The establishment of bureaus of labor statistics 
in all States, as well as by the National Government ; 
the officers of these bureaus to be taken from the 
ranks of the labor organizations, and elected by 
them. 

6. The equalization of taxes, by taxing every in- 
dividual and corporation pro rata regulated by his 
or her income; also taxing real estate and all other 
taxable property of whatever character equally—ex- 
cepting only public property. é 

. Abolishing completely the contract system in 
all municipal, State, and national work, thus re- 


moving the cause of great fraud. 


8. Prohibiting the employment of prison labor 
by private employers, thus preventing convict labor 
from injuring the honest workmen. 

9. Enacting strict laws, making employers respon- 
sible for allinjuries to their employés, through the 
carelessness or neglect of the employer. 

10. The public lands to be reserved for actual set- 
tlers, and that a fund be created by the General Gov- 
ernment from which a loan could be obtained by any 
head of family wishing to settle thereon, who is a 
citizen of the United States, or has declared his in- 
tentions to become such, to enable him to cultivate 
and improve said lands. 

11. That courts of arbitration be established for the 

urpose of settling all disputes between capital and 
abor, or employers and employés, in districts es- 
tablished by the Legislature; these courts to be 
composed of three persons, one to be appointed by 
each of the contestants, and one by the court of the 
district: all persons composing said court to be dis- 
interested parties, as all strikes are equally dis- 
astrous to both capital and labor. 

12, Compulsory education, and prohibitory laws 
with penalties attached against the employment of 
children under fourteen years of age dus' 
establishments or workshops. 


18. The abolition of all conspiracy laws. 

14. Gratuitous education in all educational insti- 
tutions; candidates for the higher course of studies 
in colleges or academies for the profession to be se- 
lected for merit by competitive examination, irrespec- 
tive of station or condition of life. 

_ 15, That we recommend the principles of codpera- 
tion, distributive and productive, as eminently cal- 
culated to enhance and improve the condition of the 
people socially, morally, and pecuniarily, 


The following resolution was adopted by 
this convention, in regard to its nominees’ con- 
nections with other parties : 


Resolved, That all persons nominated by this 
party for any office shall be required to sever their 
connection with either of the old political parties, 
ane pledge themselves to the support of our prinei- 
ples. 


The Greenback party convened at Williams- 
port on the 19th of September. Its candi- 
dates for the several offices were all nominated 
by acclamation, as follows: For Judge of the 
Supreme Court, Benjamin 8. Bentley, of Ly- 
coming County; for Auditor-General, J. E. 
Emerson, of Beaver County; for State Treas- 
urer, James L. Wright, of Philadelphia. 

The platform adopted is, in substance, as 
follows: 


That, as aremedy for existing evils, a further con- 
traction of the currency should be stopped at once, 
and such currency made a full legal tender; silver 
remonetized ; and the so-called Resumption Act of 
1875 forthwith repealed. That the property of the 
Federal-bond holders should be taxed as well as that 
of the farmer, the manufacturer, the business-man, 
and the mechanic. That the whole system of bank- 
note currency should be abolished, and gold and 
silver supplemented by full legal-tender paper, ex- 
cept where by the terms of the contract it is other- 
wise provided. That the legal tender substituted 
therefor should be receivable for all dues public and 
private, and sufficient for the wants of business ; 
and, in order to give such legal-tender paper a uni- 
form value, it should be made interchangeable with 
bonds of the Government Nese a low rate of 
interest, and payable at maturity in coin or legal- 
tender paper at the one of the holder, but always 
interchangeable with full legal-tender money. That 

rotective duties ‘should be imposed on all articles 

‘or which there is raw material and skill to manu- 
facture. That Congress should adopt a system 
giving encouragement to American steamships ; alxo 
pass a law by which the surplus earnings of the 
people may be deposited under the guarantee of the 
General Government. That, as between employed 
capital and labor there is mutual dependence, al! dis- 
putes about wages, working-time, ete., should be 
settled by arbitration. That the payment of wages 
should be made in money, and not in store-orders. 
That the Common School system should be supple- 
mented by a system of Industrial Schools. That the 
party denounces the claim made by the banks for 
exemption from taxation. That the Government 
should pay no greater interest on its indebtedness 
than agriculturists can. That the Homestead Acts 
should be so amended as to make practicable the 
settlement of the lands by a system of colonization 
which would enable thousands of families to become 
self-sustaining. 


The Greenback party having nominated as 
its candidate for State Treasurer the same per- 
son whom the United Labor party had pre- 
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viously declared its nominee for that office, 
the two parties seem to have subsequently 
entered into an agreement to the effect that 
all of the candidates presented to the people 
in the Greenback party’s ticket should be con- 
sidered common to the United Labor party 
also. 

The Liquor Prohibition party nominated as 
its candidates for the several offices : 
Judge of the Supreme Court, R. H. Winton; 
for Auditor-General, A. A. Barber; for State 
Treasurer, Samuel Cornett. 


MAUCH CHUNE. 


At the election, held on November 6, 1877, 
the Democratic candidates. were chosen, by a 


comparatively uniform majority. The aggre- 


gate votes cast in the State numbered about 
550,000, which is above 200,000 less than the 
whole number of votes polled at the Presiden- 
tial election in November, 1876. 


dates of the same party in 1877 was: Among 
the Democratic, 251,717 for State Treasurer; 


among the Republicans, 244,480 for Judge of. 


the Supreme Court; among the United Green- 
back and Labor nominees, 52,854 for State 
Treasurer; and among the Liquor Prohibition, 
2,997 for Auditor-General. 

An interesting decision was rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the State, on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1877. The city of Williamsport, em- 
powered by an act of the Legislature to con- 
trol the improvements of her streets, sewers, 
etc., and to issue bonds therefor in the sum of 


For 
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$200,000, issued bonds to the amount of $645,- 
000 instead, These bonds are held by private 
parties in different sections of the State. The 
validity of the bonds issued in excess of the 
$200,000 having been called in question, and 
the matter brought before the courts, the 
court of the first instance gave judgment, de- 
claring the over-issued bonds valid. On appeal, 
the Supreme Court has affirmed the judgment 
of the court below, on the ground that “the 
power granted to the municipality to control 
street and other improvements necessarily im- 
plies the raising of means 
to perform such duties,” 
and that “the mere fact 
that the act limited the is- 
sue to $200,000 does not 
render the issue of the 
$445,000 additional illegal, 
because the power to issue 
was an implied one.” In 
affirming judgment, the 
court also ‘‘ordered that 
the treasurer of the city 
of Williamsport do forth- 
with apply any money now 
in the treasury of the said 
city, and not otherwise 
appropriated, to the pay- 
ment of the accrued inter- 
est and coupons overdue 
on said bonds, known as 
: Series A.” 

The Chief Justice, and 
two of the Associate Jus- 
tices, filed dissenting opin- 
ions. 

A local explosion of fire- 
damp, in a mine worked 
at Pottsville, in Schuylkill 

_ County, took place on the 
9th. of May, 1877, between 
the hours of 10 and 11 
o'clock in the forenoon, 
killing six men, and bruis- 

ing and scorching six more. . The ignition oc- 
curred in a somewhat retired part of the mine, 

where about 80 men were at work, and did 

not communicate itself to the rest, or its effects 
would have proved far more disastrous. 

For the details of the memorable strike of 
railroad employés in July, 1877, see Lasor- 
STRIKES. 

In Pennsylvania the strike resulted in the 
deaths of over 50 civilians and 5 soldiers, and 
the wounding’and’ maiming of 100 or more, 
and the destruction of millions’ worth of prop- 
erty. 

By the middle of August all of the railway 
lines throughout the State were running on 
schedule time. The military detachments, post- 
ed at the several places of danger, were suc-' 
cessively withdrawn as a state of permanent 
tranquillity had been secured. In some locali- 
ties they were ordered to remain for months. 
Such was the case with the middle coal-field of 
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Luzerne County, where the miners, under the 
revailing excitement, struck on the 25th of 
uly, and stopped all trains upon the roads 

running through that region; and at Scranton, 

on the Ist of August, a large body of men en- 
deavored to drive the workmen out of the rail- 
road shops and factories. In this attempt they 
were met and defeated by the mayor and his 
posse; but not without a fierce conflict, in 
which the mayor was severely injured, three of 
the rioters were killed, and a number wounded. 

After the beginning of November, all manifes- 

tations of lawlessness had disappeared, and all 

troops withdrawn. 

The State’s expenditure on account of the 
military force employed to suppress these July 
riots, for pay, sustenance, and transportation 
of troops, is estimated to exceed $700,000. 

The engineers selected"by the Joint Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania and New York to 
survey the boundary line between the two States 
afresh, and, if necessary, rectify it, began their 
work in June, 1877, and prosecuted it till after 
the middle of October, when it was suspended 
for the season. The newly surveyed line be- 
gins at the stone set up on an island in the 

elaware as the northeast corner of Pennsyl- 
vania and the southwest corner of New York, 
and ends at a point three miles distant from 
the Allegheny County line, where the 119th 
milestone has been set. This is about one- 
half of the whole extent of the boundary. The 
new line thus far varies but little from the old 

one, most of the milestones set up in 1786 

having been found. Some of them, that were 

not so firm and well protected as the others, 
have been reset. 

The slight deviations of the new line. from 
the old one are yet sufficient to cause remarka- 
ble changes. 

The village of Waverly, till now regarded to 
be all in Pennsylvania, is passed through and 
divided into two unequal portions by the new 
line, which gives one of them to New York. 
The change made here by the new boundary 
has been accepted by the local authorities of 
Waverly, and is an accomplished fact already. 
Lawrenceville, and the pene in it, considered 
as forming part of Tioga County in Pennsyl- 
vania, are now transferred to Chenango County 
in New York, and vice versa. Ceres, formerly 
believed to be in New York, is now located in 
Pennsylvania. : 

PERSIA,* a country of Asia. Reigning 
sovereign, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia, born 
1830, succeeded his father, Shah Mohammed, 
September 10, 1848. Heir-apparent, Muzaffer- 
ed-Din, born in 1850. The area of Persia is 
estimated at 637,000 square miles. The popu- 
lation, which for some time had been on the 
decline, is now reliably reported as again in- 
creasing, and amounting to from 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000. 

* For an account of the religious statistics, the political 
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Givisions, and the imports and exports, see AL CrcLo- 
pzpra for 1874. 
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The ministry formerly consisted of only two 
functionaries, the Vizier-i-Azem, or grand-viz- 
ier, and the Ameen-ed-Doulah, or lord-treas- 
urer; but in more recent times it has been 
divided into a larger number of departments, 
after the European fashion. In 1876 it con- 
sisted of the following members: Yussuf Khan, 
Prime Minister ; Hussein Khan, formerly grand- 
vizier, Minister of Foreign Affairs and War and 
Commander-in-chief of the Army; Mirza Yus- 
suf Khan, President of the Council, and Min- 
ister of the Interior and of Finances; Prince 
Ali Kuli Mirza, uncle of the Shah, Minister of 
Worship and of the Mines; General Ali Kuli 
Khan, Minister of Telegraphs; Mirza Ali Khan, 
Private Secretary of the Shah and Minister of 
Posts; Mohammed Rahim Khan, Minister of the 
Royal House; Ali Riza Khan, Minister of Jus- 
tice; Hassan Ali Khan, Minister of Public 
Works; Mirza Abdul Wahab Wahab Khan, 
Minister of Commerce. 


In 1876 the receipts amounted to 84,720,000 
francs in money and 6,360,000 francs in prod- 
uce (300 kilogrammes of grain being valued at 
15 francs), making a total of 41,080,000 franes. 
Of this sum, $1,000,000 francs were direct 
taxes, ground, head, and industrial taxes, and 
5,000,000 francs customs duties. The expenses 
amounted to 40,000,000 francs, of which 16,- 
960,000 francs were for the army, 7,680,000 
for the court, 6,000,000 francs for the clergy, 
2,000,000 for presents to the first families, the 
Afghans and others, 700,000 for foreign af- 
fairs, 1,500,000 for the other ministries, and 
the rest for other expenditures. There is no 
public debt. : 

According to the law of 1875, the soldiers no 
longer serve for lifetime, but only for 12 years, 
and the right of providing substitutes is granted, 
This new law has been introduced as yet in a 
few provinces only, but will shortly be ex- 
tended over the whole kingdom. The regular 
infantry (Nizam) consists of ten divisions, of 
ten regiments each. Each regiment shall con- 
sist of 830 men; and the entire infantry, there- 
fore, of 83,000 men. In times of peace not moro 
than 30 regiments are enerally kept ; at pres- 
ent, however, 84 have been called in. The reg- 
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ular cavalry comprises only the body-guard of 
the Shah and 8 squadrons—together 500 men. 
In case of war, however, every tribe is required 
to furnish a certain number of irregular horse- 
men, making in all 25,000 to 40,000 men which 
can be placed in the field, The artillery com- 


prises 10 regiments of 3 and 4 batteries each, 
of which each has from 18 to 24 guns, making 
together 5,000 men with 200 guns. The militia, 
which can be brought up to 20,000 men, is used 
only as police and to protect the frontier. 

The total foreign commerce amounts to about 
8,700,000 tomans (1 toman = $2.25), of which 
two-thirds are imports and 
one-third exports. The prin- 
cipal articles of imports are 
woven goods, principally cot- 
ton goods, glassware, paper, 
iron, copper, sugar, and tea; 
the principal articles of export 
are silk, tobacco, hides, wood, 
carpets, shawls, copper and 
iron ores, and opium. 

Teheran, the capital, is in 
postal communication with As- 
trabad, Reshd, Bushire, Yezd, 
Kerman, Burudjird, Sinna in 
Kurdistan, and with the Rus- 
sian and Turkish frontiers, As 
most of these lines were not =. 
opened until 1877, no statistics are as yet at 
hand, 

The aggregate length of the electric telegraph 
lines in 1876 was 966 kilometres; the wires, 
7,646 kilometres. The number of offices was 46. 

When the war broke out between Russia and 
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Turkey, it seemed for a time as if Persia would 
be an ally of Russia. Russian staff officers 
were sent to Persia early im the year to or- 
ganize the army, and large numbers of troops 
were called out in all the provinces. Persia, 
however, did not take part in the war, which 
was, in all probability, owing to the utter un- 
fitness of its army for warlike operations. It 
has been described by all authorities as being 
in such a demoralized condition that a few 
Turkish battalions would suffice to put an entire 
Persian army corps to flight. It is not so very 
long ago that 20,000 Persian troops were com- 
pletely routed by 2,000 Turkomans. This con- 
dition of the Persian army has, in all probabil- 
ity, induced the Russians not to secure Persia 
as an ally. 

Among the works of the year containing in- 
formation on Persia are A. Arnold's “Through 
Persia by Caravan” (2 vols., London, 1877); 
H. O. Marsh, ‘“‘ A Ride through Islam” (Lon- 
don, 1877). 

PHONOGRAPH. This is a singularly in- 
genious but very simple machine, invented 
and recently brought to public notice by Mr. 
Thomas A, Edison, of Menlo Park, N. J. Its 
principle and mode of working will be un- 
derstood by reference to the woodcut, Fig. 
1. Here F is a cylinder, borne on an axle 
which passes through the two standards A 
and B. On one end of the axle is a crank, D: 
on the other a flywheel, Z. The portion of 
the axle toward the crank has a screw-thread 
cut on it which, working in a nut, A, causes the 
cylinder to move laterally to and fro, when the 
crank is turned; on the surface of the cylinder 
is cut a narrow spiral groove corresponding to 
the screw-thread on the axle. At F, Fig. 1, 
and A, Fig. 2, is seen an iron disk about 54, of 
an inch thick, which can be made to approach 
or recede from the cylinder by pushing in or 
pulling out the lever H G, which turns in an 
horizontal plane around the pin Z The under 


Fig. 1.—EDISON’s TALKING PHONOGRAPH. 


-side of this thin iron disk A, Fig. 2, presses 
against short pieces of rubber tubing, X X, 
which lie between the disk and a spring at- 
tached to #. On the end of this spring is a 
rounded steel point, P (the stylus), which enters 
slightly between the threads scored on the 
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eylinder. The distance of this stylus P from 
the cylinder is regulated by a set-screw, 8, 
against which abuts the lever H G. Over the 
iron disk A is a vulcanite disk, B B, with a hole 
in its centre. The under side of this nearly 
touches the iron disk; its upper surface is cut 
into a shallow funnel-shaped cavity, leading to 
the opening in its centre. To operate the ma- 
chine the cylinder is first neatly coated with a 
sheet of tin-foil made to ad- 
here by gumming the corners; 
the stylus P is then brought to 
bear against the foil so that on 
turning the cylinder it makes a 
furrow. The mouth is now 
placed close to the opening in 
the vulcanite disk, and the 
metal disk is talked to, the 
cylinder at the same time be- 
ing revolved with uniform mo- 
tion. The voice causes the iron 
disk to vibrate and the stylus 
indents the foil, making there 
a record of the vibrations. If 
the vibrations given by the 
voice are those causing simple 
sounds, and are uniform and 
regular, the depressions in the 
foil will also be regular and un- 
dulating. Butif the vibrations 
are those causing complex and 
irregular sounds (like those of 
the voice in speaking), the im- 
pressions will be in like man- 
ner complex and_ irregular. 
These different effects are seen 
in Fig. 8, where A shows the 
appearance to the eye of the 
impressions on the foil pro- 
duced by singing the sound 
of ain “bat” against the iron 
disk; the irregular curved line 
B exhibits in profile (mag- 
nified) the undulations produced by the vibra- 
tions of ordinary conversation. Thus we 
have a record of the sound-vibrations on the 
foil. It now remains to obtain from these im- 
pressions a reproduction of the aérial vibrations 
which made them. To do this the disk A, with 
its stylus P, is moved 

away from the cylinder - 
by revolving the lever 
G H on the pivot J. 
Then by reversing the 
motion of the crank the 
cylinder is caused to go 
back to its original posi- ; 
tion. The stylus is now brought again up to the 
cylinder, and a large cone of tin or paper 1s 
fixed in the vulcanite plate, to reénforce the 
sounds; then the crank is steadily turned in the 
same direction as at first. The elevations and 
depressions made by the stylus now pass under 
it, and in so doing cause both it and the iron 
disk to make over again the self-same vibra- 
tions which actuated them when they made 
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their traces on the foil. The consequence is 
that the iron disk gives out the vibrations 
which previously fell upon it, and it talks back 
what was said to it. The inventor has substi- 
tuted clockwork in place of the crank turned 
by hand, thus insuring uniformity of motion, 
which is essential both for receiving and re- 
producing correctly the vibrations made in 
singing or even in speech. It is observed that 
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FIG. 2.—CROSS-SECTION OF EDISON'S PHONOGRAPH. 


even slight irregularities in the velocity of the 
cylinder destroy the accuracy of the musical 
intervals, and cause the machine to sing fal- 
setto. So too in speaking, if you make the 
phonograph talk by giving it a more rapid ro- 
tation than it had when you spoke to it, the 
oQ-e0 @1 
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FIG. 3.—IMPRESSIONS MADE BY THE STYLUS ON THE FOIL-COVERED CYLINDER. 


pitch of its voice is raised ; and by varying the 
velocity of the cylinder the machine may be 
made to speak the same sentence in a very bass 
voice, or in a voice of the highest pitch. Sun- 
dry modifications in this instrument have been 
suggested, with a view to making more perma- 
nent the record of the sound-vibrations, or of 
reénforcing the sound as it issues from the vi- 
brating disk. Thus, it has been proposed to 
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stereotype or electrotype the sheet of tin-foil 
after it has received the impressions of the 
stylus. Or the cylinder might be made of a 
material plastic at first, and becoming hard 
afterward. A detachable sheet of papier maché 
might be made to receive the impressions, and 
could then be sent through the mails, thus 
conveying to friends at a distance the very 
words and tones of their correspondents. It 
is announced that Mr. Edison has now per- 
fected his instrument so that it can be heard 
distinctly at a distance of 200 feet; and so 
simple are the conditions of increasing the 
sounds that there is practically no limit to the 
improvement of the machine in this direc- 
tion. 

PORTUGAL, a kingdom in Southwestern 
Europe. King, Luiz I., born October 31, 1838; 
succeeded his brother, King Pedro V., Novem- 
ber 11, 1861; married October 6, 1862, to Pia, 
youngest daughter of King Victor Emanuel of 
Italy. Issue of the union are two sons: Car- 
- los, born September 28, 1863, and Alfonso, 
born July 31, 1865. 

The area, ‘according to the “‘ Annuario Esta- 
tistico do Reino de Portugal” (1877), was 35,- 
843 square miles; the population, according to 
the Diario do Governo, Nos. 109 and 115 for 
1877, 4,429,832. The area and population of 
the several provinces were as follows: 


PROVINCES. mer gpa Rr 
aoe 967,578 - 
4551 i 
ror} | meee 
9.425 94 
1876 191,754 
84,606 4,047,110 
922 261.907 
815 120,315 
85,843 4,499,382 


The area and population of the Portuguese 
possessions in Asia and Africa were, according 
to the latest dates, as follows: 


Area in Square 
POSSESSIONS. Milex Population. 
I. POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 
Cape Verd Islands (nine in- 
habited) ................-- 1,487 90,704 (1875) 
In Senegambia (Bissio, etc.).. 25 9,282 (1878) 
BAO SOND Sao Scs ceca sssece 859 29,441 (1875) 
PrINGHes.ceeseesscoss sees ss 58 1,455 (1873) 
AIUD oa deecencuessscsae 14 4,500 (1873) 
Angola, Benguela, Mossame- 
OB is Nnvontwce waa canens ses 812.582 2,000,000 
Mozambique, Sofala, ete 882,692 300,000 
II. POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 
In India: 
Goa, Salsette, Bardez, etc... 1,395 892,284 
Damao and Territory...... 81 83,485 
Diu and Gogola........... 10 13,898 
Indian Archipelago: 
Timor and Amboina......: 5,528 250,000 
China: 
tS ee ey ere A 1.49) 71,834 (1871) 
i eee or 704,132 | 8,201,938 


The following were the gross sums of the 
budget estimates for the financial year 1867 
(value expressed in contos and milreis: 1 conto 
= 1,000 milreis; 1 milreis = $1.08; 5,701: 480 
means 5,701 contos and 480 milreis): 

REVENUE. 


iE, DINOGU SREB ccc c sn seve ease stwccebe 5,701 : 480 
BS RepIstaly. cease sin onemeccw as wok tivo 2,704 : 600 
35; PINTER RARON.S oOo ces croc awa tk eaesee a 138,637 : 684 
4. National domain........ SL ae ae Pee 2,112 : 563 
5. Interest on bonds in Public Exchequer... 1,105: 797 
FLOUR wscecBiosiancssuscoeeecscacaecs 25,262 : 124 
EXPENDITURE. 
1. Interest on home and foreign debt....... 10,580 : 984 
2. Ministry of Finance.................000- 4,559 : 166 
3. « of Foreign Affairs.............. 253 : 628 
4, = Of the Intorior..< 5.536 essecsecs 2,108 : 038 
5. “ of Worship and Justice......... 562 : 286. 
6. = MWER ono Mocisistince ens drcenn 8,698 : 478 
if “ of the Navy and Colonies....... 1,565 : 554 
8. SS SOPPGDIS WOLKE .coccceccescere 8,101 : 551 
WOM Sacco ss edge nace ats Keoseceews's 26,424 : 685 


The public debt of Portugal dates from the 
year 1796, when the first loan of 4,000,000 
milreis was raised. In 1835 it amounted to 
55,000,000 milreis; in 1876 to 347,512 : 700. 
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The military system is based on the law of 
June 23, 1864, which has been modified by 
several decrees of the year 1868, as well as by 
decrees of October 4, 1869, December 15, 1875, 
and April 26, 1877. The strength of the army 
in 1877, on the peace-footing, was computed at 
1,609 officers and 32,394 men; on the war- 
footing, 2,649 officers and 74,141 men. The 
actual strength of the army on August 31, 
1877, was 1,671 officers and 84,062 men. 

The navy in 1877 consisted of 27 steamers 
of 4,255 horse-power and 144 guns, and 12 
sailing vessels of 86 guns, together 39 vessels, 
with 180 guns. 

The trade of Portugal in 1874 was as follows 
(value expressed in contos) : 
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COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports, 

Groat Brwai nse. cc 1i6a8see 18,297 11,957 
BYSN06 oi os wns cesses seapees 4,401 9sT 
nai snes ccs esos es eco 2,252 1,400 
GEPMAN Ys, ceiscs ssc eos sides wsiesice 561 890 
MMAR weet scales soiree ce sie 692 860 
Sweden and Norway ............ 713 469 
WN GthGrVanGs. os oi. nse sieleic te elelciies 723 808 
Saar DaCnEoY ppArencsonrcdlr 8,189 4,271 
Manlted Atatesis2.3.05--..0<. 0055. 1,286 267 
Portuguese colonies............. 840 86 
Other countries... ...5...0.086 822 2,004 
hOtA ISTE is oes cn enen seals 28,336 22,009 

MOT ABTS cara sie oe ieaeainae 84,046 28,615 
Transit trade and reéxports......] 9 ...... 8,173 


The following are the chief articles of import 
and export (value expressed in contos) : 


MISCELLANEOUS. Imports. Exports. 
id Ricerche ces nt oreo 1,694 
Beeds Mralters. Soccer wesiursecciec cscs 4 8,168 
Colonial produce... ..........ce0sce 0. 8,870 9 
Bev hy bia vom ero ee ciel esc attielna ciore 9,373 
and animal provisions....... 2,818 1,595 
a. Articles of f00d........+.++++++.0+. 8,059 15,661 
Miner 5. ai Se Atos ci cccaeed veteias 983 2,070 
Mortal 6 iii. Ga sini cleieticcsicccciecee ny 4,365 887 
WO oo.cb crevags cerg tie cessecsceres: 1,247 1,678 
MGOM -BKUIRG op cana t erases case este 2,073 1,352 
Materials for spinning textures....... 8,865 709 
Other manufactured articles.......... 2,115 438 
Glass and pottery ware.............. 298 40 
Drage’. o.sh daa es csl ose. Rareia ages 831 664 
b. Raw materials and manufactured | 
GPULSOD ond Saieai esas paces f 20,277 7,888. 
OURS ea aa'a'e vise a os sig ee te islets 28,336 22,999 


ENTERED. CLEARED, 
BLAG, Sailing- Sailing- 
ae Steamers, Veessii Steamers. 
Po ‘ 
Sea-going vessels..... 86 | 1,026 79 
"\OORBE?. ce 0s 6 be Rie'g 00:6 5,169 183 4, 184 
Foreign...... etiS sos i 1,955 8,325 1,964 
Mi Se ee eee 9,228 2,224 9,191 2,227 


The commercial navy of Portugal consisted 
in 1876 of 575 vessels, of which 89 were steam- 
ers. The total length of railways in operation, 
in October, 1877, was 968 kilometres, exclu- 
sive of 85 miles of railroads in mines. The 
aggregate length of telegraph lines was 8,608 
and of wires 7,788 kilometres; number of 
stations, 157, The number of dispatches sent 
in 1876 was 582,827. The number of post- 
offices in June, 1877, was 669, of which 86 
were on the islands. The number of inland 
letters was 10,470,152; of newspapers 6,021,- 
744; and of printed matter, postal cards, and 
samples of goods, 187,452. The number of 
foreign letters, newspapers, etc., was 2,858,864. 

A ministerial crisis occurred in Portugal in 
the first week of March, which resulted in the 
formation of a new cabinet under the presi- 
dency of De Avila, in which De Avila took the 
departments of Foreign Affairs and of the In- 
terior; Barrose Cunha, Public Works; Mexia 
Salema, Justice; General de Sousa Pinto, the 
Army; and José de Mello e Gouveo, the Navy. 
The old ministry had been in office since 1870 
and had asserted that the means for a financial 
improvement were to be secured by the great- 
est possible taxation. Their fall was caused by 
the miserable financial condition of the coun- 
try, so that it was determined to give De Avila’s 
party a trial. They proposed to secure a re- 
duction of the taxes by a reduction of the ex- 
penses. 

The Portuguese Cortes, in April, placed at 
the disposal of the Government £6,600, to send 
out 4 scientific expedition to explore the Oen- 
tral African territories between the colonies 
of Angola and Mozambique, and to study the 
hydrography of the Congo and the Zambesi. 
In the Chamber of Deputies, following an inter- 
pellation respecting the malpractices charged 
against Portuguese officials by English travel- 
ers, Senhor Thomas Ribeiro carried a proposal 
for an inquiry into the facts, laying down the 
following questions: 1. What territories ex- 


port slaves to the African coasts? 2. At what 
ports are slaves embarked? 3. Of what nature 
are the dealers? 4. Whither are the slaves 
sent? 5. Do the traders deal on their own ac- 
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count or for others? 6. What will be the most 
effectual means for putting an end to the traffic? 
Foreigners and others acquainted with the Por- 
tuguese colonies in Africa, the authorities of 
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these colonies, the Portuguese legation at Rio 
Janeiro, and all the Portuguese consulates in 
Asia, Africa, and America, might be called upon 
to give evidence in this inquiry. The expedi- 
tion left Lisbon on July 7th. 

A royal proclamation was issued on June 
16th, declaring the neutrality of Portugal in 
the Russo-Turkish war. 

PRESBYTERIANS. I. Prespyrerian 
Cuuron IN THE Unirep Srates oF AMERIOA. 
—The following is a summary of the statistics 
of this Church by synods, as-they are pub- 
lished in connection with the Minutes of the 
General Assembly for 1877: 


SYNODS. Presb¥-| Ministers. Churches, | COm™D- 
AlDGDY: « i560 6346 lds SH 5 149 126 | 18474 
Atlanthe 5.o<-cctiaw do s02 ho 05 6 54 114 9,138 
Baltimore...... Leen kata 4 130 187 15,403 
Central New York.......| 5 173 166 1,233 
Rds0 dnd 05a fe oy bin’ » 6 48 29 1,479 
OMT Sis ook 0s cope'sas 4 154 159 20,301 
Cleveland................ 4 142 164 540 
Qolorado.; ids eiicsvssrieves 4 89 42 1,592 
Colam dis. ..2.- 2065 20sce8 8 24 2,583 
Ghanian ses eos ee ees 5 129 168 | 16,650 
Do ay eee ee 6 181 241 81,522 
GOnGWA sad os 00,40 co nace qe 5 +120 18,485 
TISSBDUEDR, «<4 cece a ecies 4 152 11T 008 
Illinois, Central........... 4 152 180 17,144 
Illinois, North........ 4 171 148 | 17,040 
Illinois, South............ 8 101 156 | 10,097 
Indies As7. 35s RY 5 88 18 584 
Indiana, North........... 4 84 143 11,952 
Indiana, South ........... 4 116 160 16,400 
TOWSS NOP ss- sacs scacec 4 94 129 7.961 
Jows, Gouthi.....3.2.s0s6s 4 124 182 | 11,725 
Banhes's 465 - bistaaet. ogee 6 138 214 8,345 
BONNY 66 6:5 apie ss0.00 8 61 4,178 
Long Island.............. 8 96 15,585 
folitigan (3. av bivi Windies ose 6 145 152 | 15,019 
pe ee ae ee 4 93 116 6,040 
PMOUL cnc vceds secede 6 132 201 10,5ST 
Nebraska. ............00- 3 39 2,369 
New Jersey.......s0see08 9 865 263 | 45,199 
NOW: Cae ccc ats tse case 5 816 165 85, 
Pueifies oi oe SE is 5 112 107 6.611 
Philadelphia ............. 8 863 295 | 51,781 
Patteburghs.<i<ca ids achee 5 165 192 | 26,214 
RODNUSHUGD cores ccoceaveee 4 39 55 8.308 
Toledo. st: fi elie views Jd 4 82 104 9,996 
Western New York...... eG 174 156 20,613 
WISCODKIN . .c0% 53 ve secre 5 106 124 8,065 
Total: J idecsacesswee 175 | 4,801 | 5158 | 557,674 


Number of candidates for the ministry, 672 ; 
of licentiates, 321; of licensures, 152; of or- 
dinations, 133; of installations, 240; of pas- 
toral dissolutions, 224; of ministers received, 
59; of ministers dismissed, 32. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America met 
at Chicago, Ill., May 17th. The Rev. James 
Eels, D. D., of California, was chosen modera- 
tor. The committee who had been appointed for 
that purpose by the preceding General Assem- 
bly reported a list of the delegates and corre- 
sponding members whom they had nominated 
to attend the General Presbyterian Council 
which was to meet at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 


July, which was accepted by the Assembly.. 


A committee had been appointed by the previ- 
ous General Assembly to continue the consider- 
ation of the subject of devising means to re- 
duce the size of the Assembly by a change in 
the basis of representation, which had been 
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before the Assembly, in some shape, for five 
years. This committee presented a report re- 
viewing the whole question, but which made 
no definite recommendation of a plan for re- 
ducing the Assembly. They suggested, how- 
ever, some propositions for meeting the diffi- 
culties by an increase of the number necessary 
to constitute a presbytery, and by the provision 


of arrangements for paying the expense of © 


entertaining the members of the Assembly, and 
expressed the opinion that a wise decision on 
the subject could not be reached until the pres- 
byteries should have carefully considered the 
principles and the facts involved in the pro- 
posed change. 

A report was adopted by the Assembly, pro- 
posing two plans to be submitted to the pres- 
byteries, which were styled the synodical plan 


* and the presbyterial plan. The synodical plan 


is as follows: 


The General Assembly shall consist of an equal 
delegution of bishops and elders from each synod in 
the following proportions—viz., each synod consist- 
ing of not more than fifty ministers shall send one 
minister and one elder, and each synod cousisting of 
more than fifty ministers shall send two ministers 
and two elders, and in the like proportion for every 
fifty ministers in any synod; and these delegates so 
appointed shall be styled Commissioners of the 
General Assembly. he commissioners shall be 
chosen by the synod, with due regard to the rights 
of the presbyteries. If the synod send three or 
more ministers and three or more elders to the 
General Assembly, not more than one-third of its 
commissioners, and if it send two or more ministers 
and two or more elders, not more than one-half of 
its commissioners in any year shall tbe taken from 
the same presbytery; and in a series of years equal 
to the number of presbyteries in any synod every 
presbytery shall be represented by at least one min- 
ister and one elder. 


The following is the presbyterial plan: 


The General Assembly shall consist of an equal 
delegation of bishops and elders from each presby- 
tery in the following proportion—viz., each presby- 
tery consisting of not more than forty ministers ac- 
tually engaged in ministerial work as pastors, co- 
pastors, pastors-elect, stated supplies, evangelists, 
missionaries, professors in the theological semina- 
ries, or those assigned to the work of the Church by 
the General Assembly, shall send one minister and 
one elder; each presbytery consisting of more than 
forty and less than eighty ministers, employed as 
above specified, shall send two ministers and two 
elders; each presbytery consisting of more than 
eighty and less than one hundred and twenty min- 
isters, employed as above spécified, shall sénd three 
ministers and three elders; in like proportion for 
each additional forty ministers actually engaged in 
ministerial work; and these delegates so appointed 
shall be styled Commissioners to the General As- 
sembly. 


' 

The Committee on Fraternal Relations made 
a report reciting the action of the Southern 
General Assembly of 1876 on the resumption 
of correspondence with the Northern Church 
(see ANNUAL CyoLopapra for 1876), recom- 
mending that the Assembly make a new dec- 
laration “that the language specially com- 
plained of by the Southern Assembly is a part 
of that sorrowful past which we in the day of 
peace and fraternity would wish to forget; and 
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~ paper sent from Savannah to Brookwyn 
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it is to us a matter of sincere regret that the 
terms of schism, heresy, or blasphemy should 
ever have been applied to Southern Presbyte- 
rians by any General Assembly of which this 
Assembly is the successor; ” nominating fra- 
ternal commissioners to the Southern General 
Assembly, and inviting that body to send sim- 
ilar commissioners. The recommendations of 
the committee were rejected, and the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by a vote of 288 to 
97, as a substitute for them: 

Inasmuch as the letter from the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, recently holding its 
sessions in the city of New Orleans, presents no sug- 
gretion not considered by previous general assem- 

lies of this body, and makes no advance toward 
the attainment of fraternal relations between the two 
bodies, and indicates no disposition to forget the 
past, or pass it over, save upon conditions impracti- 
cable for the Assembly: therefore 

Resolved, That while this General Assembly is 
ready at any time to enter into fraternal relations 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, no further action in 
this matter on the part of this Assembly is called for 
at present. 

Afterward the following dispatch was re- 
ceived from the Southern Assembly in session 
at New Orleans, La. : 

New Organs, May 22, 1877. 

This Assembly has oy) poe by 109 to 4, a paper 
which recites the action of our Assemblies at Savan- 
nah and St. Louis, which also refers to the commu- 
nication from your Assembly, received at our present 
sessions. It concludes with expressions of dissatis- 
faction with the last-named paper, because it con- 
tains no reference whatever to the main part of our 
, and declares 
that the Assembly can add nothing to our action at 
St. Louis, approving the ground taken by our com- 
mittee at Baltimore, which approved what the As- 
sembly reaffirmed at Savannah. The paper adopted 
here concludes thus: ‘If our brethren of the North- 
ern Church can meet us on those terms which truth 
and righteousness seem to us to require, then we are 
ready to establish such relations with them during 
the present sessions of the Assembly.” 

JOSEPH P. WILSON, 8. C. 


_ The full text of the communication here re- 
ferred to (which is given in connection with 
the proceedings of the Southern General As- 
sembly) was received in due course of mail, 
and was referred by the Assembly to its com- 
mittee of correspondence. 

Sundry reports on important subjects were 
made by committees, but no final action was 
taken upon them, but the matters were contin- 
ued to the next assembly. Only subjects upon 
which final action was taken are here noticed. 

A memorial was presented from the Synod 
of San Francisco, presenting the importance of 
the Chinese work in California, and making a 
number of recommendations for its prosecution 
and extension, by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. A report was adopted favoring the ob- 
jects of the petition, advising the enlargement 
of the mission by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions encouraging and codperating with the 
churches of the Pacific coast, and seeking to 
educate a native ministry among the Chinese 
in the United States and China. A case came 
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up from the Presbytery of Sewickly, which in- 
volved the question of the responsibility of 
members of the Presbyterian Church who are 
interested in the publication of newspapers is- 
suing a Sunday edition. The Assembly de- 
cided that “any voluntary and responsible 
participation in the publication and sale of 
Sunday newspapers is inconsistent alike with 
obedience to the law of God and with mem- 
bership in the Presbyterian Church,” and justi- 
fied the disciplinary proceedings which had 
been instituted by the Presbytery in the case 
under review. A report was adopted on the 
subject of the evangelization of the German 
population of the country, which advised a 
careful study of the difficulties of the work, 
special attention to young German candidates 
for the ministry, codperation in efforts to in- 
struct German church members and other Ger- 
mans, the appointment of special committees 
for the German people in each Presbytery or 
Presbyterian Home Mission Committee, the 
participation of ministers in German services, 
and the publication of books and papers in the 
German language. Committees were appoint- 
ed to carry out the latter purposes. The re- 
port on temperance recommended the practice 
of total abstinence and the discouragement of 
social wine-drinking, and advised the exclusion 
from membership of persons who are engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage, or who derive their live- 
lihood from this traffic. A communication 
from the United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, inviting the Assembly to send delegates to 
a meeting to be held at Xenia, Ohio, in October, 
to devise a plan for united effort in the cause 
of temperance on the part of the churches, was 
acted upon favorably, and delegates were ap- 
pointed to attend the meeting. In answer to 
several memorials on the subject of the wine 
to be used at the Communion service, the As- 
sembly decided that the control of the matter 
be left to the sessions of the several churches, 
with the recommendation that the purest wine 
attainable be used. 

II. PrespyTer1an Cuurcn i tHE Unitep 
Srates.—The following is a summary of the 
statistics of this Church by synods, as reported 


to the General Assembly in May: 

s Ss b 

SYNODS. t i i 

z z6 7 

| 
Tory ee ey 4 | 100 | 4142 
ATEANERB oo cn cccsccsporgaer sone | 88 83 | 
GBavegi cexcassvaevapaceree> 93 | 172 | 902 
Kentucky. .......edecnss-ssees 87 189 | 9,242 
Memphis. .......eeeeeeerees 70 142 | 6.570 
Mississippi..........0.65 -6e0e 80 167 | 6487 
aiasonst, Se LEbSNes Wie nasties =? 73 189 | TAS 
Nashville.........25 sseeees: 67 116 | 24 
North Carolina...........-+++: 110 216 | 16,544 
South Carolina...........-+5+5} 91 187 10,894 
TORRES occcis see stevsciseuecs| 74 188 4,940 
Virginin........cceceeees cess | 205 276 22,225 
| 

MOKED. 02. v0.0. sores scecess | 1,082 | 1,890 | 112,560 
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The following is a summary of the general 
statistics of the Church as they are given in 
the table published with the Minutes of the 
General Assembly of 1877. The table also 
exhibits the condition of the Church, as was 
indicated by the reports of 1875 and 1876: 


SYNODS, ETC. 1875. | 1876. 1877. 
| 
Syn0de®, cc schcoeses esses p 12 12) 12 
Presbyteries... ......-..0050% 63) 
Ministers and licentiates....... 1,034). 1,079) 1,115 
Candidates......6.0.0-- ve 187 192 176 
Churches... . 1,797}. 1,821}. 1,880 
Licensures.... Fae 48 41 52 
Ordinations.........++0.++---- 41 aT 41 
Tnstatlations /322..50..0.00se6 70 72| 54 
Pastoral relations dissolved... .. 46 54 51 
Churches organized......... 433 56 45) 43 
Churches dissolved............ 15 30. 12 
Churches received from other : 
denominations............-. aps 5 5 
Churches dismissed to other 
denominations.............. Sees wage 8 
Ministers received from other; 
denominations............:.. 7 2 1 
Ministers dismissed to other 
denominations: ............- 
FOUR eee stecm upon. cob dete oy ps 
CODS. 052 eee cee eee etree ene 
Members added on examina- 


AOR So To 557355 We cin PUTS Secs es 
Members added on certificate. . 
Whole number of communi- 


eee ree eee eee eee ee es 


--eants 

Adults baptized............... 

Infants ie ents hig Sickness aeeae 

Number 0: 
unican 


eee ee eee ee ee eee) 


ee 


eee eee 


eee eee ee 


Tals .-6c¢cneaBcbcian tat $1,167,058] 1,188,681|1,110,971 


- The condition of the funds and benevolent 
enterprises of the Church is’ exhibited in the 
reports of the boards having them in charge. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States met at New 
Orleans, La., May 17th: ‘The Rev. ©. A. Still- 
man, D. D., of Alabama; was chosen modera- 
tor. The following report was adopted on the 
subject of correspondence with the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America: 


Whereas, The General Assembly of this Church, in 
session at St. Louis in 1875, adopted a paper tender- 
ing special thanks, in the name of the whole Church, 
to our Committee of Conference at Baltimore, for 
their diligence, fidelity, and Christian prudence, 
and, in~ particular, sa hedeg | and indorsing, as 
satisfactory to the Southern Church, the eonaitton 
precedent to fraternal relations suggested by our 
committee, viz.: “If haa Assembly could see its 
way clear to say, in a few plain words, to this effect, 
that these obnoxious things were said and done in 
times of great excitement, and are to be regretted; 
and that now, in a calm review, the imputations cast 
be the Southern Church (of schism, heresy, and 
blasphemy) are disapproved, that would end the 
difficulty at once ;”? and— 

Whereas, Our General Assembly, in session at 
Savannah in 1876, in response to a paper from the 
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General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, which met in Brooklyn, 
adopted the following paper, viz.: 

‘We are ready most cordially to enter on fraternal 
relations with your body on any terms honorable to 
both parties. The Assembly has already, in answer 
to an overture from the Presbytery of St. Louis, 
spontaneously taken the following action : 

“* Resolved, That the action of the Baltimore Con- 
ference, approved by the Assembly at St. Louis, ex- 
rege with ‘sufficient clearness, the position of our 

hureh. But, inasmuch as-it is represented by the 
overture that misapprehension exists in the minds 
of some of our people as to the spirit of this action, 
in order to show our ies ted pa to remove, on our 

art, all real or seeming hinderance to friendly feel- 
ing, the Assembly explicitly. declares that, while 
condemning certain acts and deliverances of the 
Northern General Assembly, no acts or deliverances 
of the Southern General Assemblies are to be con- 
strued or admitted as impugning in any way the 
Christian character of the Northern General Assem- 
bly, or of the historical body to which it is the suc- 
cessor ;”? and— 

, The said General Assembly at Brooklyn, 
in response to the foregoing paper adopted by your 
Assembly at Savannah, adopted the following, which 
has been ocmmunicated to us at our present meeting, 


viz. : : 
_ “The overture of this Assembly having been re- 
ceived by the General Assembly in the South with 
such a cordial expression of gratification, the com- 
mittee recommend that the same resolution, declara- 
tive of the spirit in which this action is taken, be 
adopted by this Assembly, viz.: In order to show 
our disposition to remove on our part all real or 
seeming hinderance to friendly feeling, the Assembly 
explicitly declares that, while condemning certain 
acts and deliverances of the Southern General Assem- 
bly, no acts or deliverances of the Northern Assem- 
bly, or of the historic bodies of which the present 
Assembly is the successor, are to be construed or ad- 
mitted as im ing in any way the Christian char- 
acter of the Southern General Assembly, or of the his- 
torical body or bodies of which it is the successor: ” 

Therefore be it resolved, by this Assembly, That we 
eannot regard this communication as satisfactory, 
because we can discover in it no reference whatever 
to the first and main part of the paper adopted by 
our Assembly at Savannah, and communicated to 
the Brooklyn Assembly. This Assembly can add 
nothing on this subject to the action of the Assembly 
at St. Louis, adopting the basis proposed by our 
Committee on Conference at Baltimore, and re- 
affirmed by the Assembly at Savannah. 

If our brethren of the Northern Church can meet 
us on those terms, which truth and righteousness 
seem to us to require, then we are. ready to establish 
such relations with them during the present sessions 
of the Assemblies. 


A report was read of the condition of the 
institute for the education of colored candidates 
for the ministry, which had been authorized 
by the Assembly of the previous year, and 
established at Tuskaloosa, Ala. It had been 
under the charge of the Rey. Dr. Stillman, 
present moderator of the Assembly, with one 
assistant, and was opened on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1876. It had at present six scholars, of 
whom two were regular candidates for the 
ministry. There were a great many colored 
men who applied for its benefits, but they had 
not the means of suppert, and the institute 
had net the means ef providing it for them. 
This, it was stated, was the chief difficulty in 
the way ot building up the schcol. Ar execu- 
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tive committee on the education of colored 
candidates for the ministry was instituted, and 
provision was suggested for the support of 
candidates by presbyteries, and by an annual 
collection to be taken for the purpose. 

On the subject of ‘‘ worldly amusements,” a 
paper was adopted discountenancing “the 
modern dance in all its forms,” as tending to 
evil, declaring that some forms of this amuse- 
ment are more mischievous than others, “ the 
round dance than the square, the public ball 
than the private party, but none of them are 
good ;” urging Christian parents not to send 
their children to dancing-schools, and leaving 
the judgment of all cases of offending to the 
church sessions. The Committee on the Book 
of Church Order reported that 25 presbyteries 
had accepted the revised book; 85 presby- 
teries had voted not to adopt it, but 20 of 
them had expressed general approval of the 
work of revision, and asked that it might go 
on, The committee presented seven points to 
be submitted to the presbyteries to be voted 
on separately from the body of the work, and 
were ordered to put: them into suitable shape, to 
be sent down as an overture. The course of 
the Committee of Publication, who had suf- 
fered a great loss by the defalcation of their 
recent secretary, in offering to make good the 
loss, and its efforts to collect money for that 
purpose, was approved. The Assembly de- 
cided to hold its correspondence hereafter 
with all churches with which it maintains 


friendly relations by letters, instead of by 


deputations,. excepting the Reformed Church 
of America, with which a peculiar coéperative 
alliance exists. Delegates were appointed to the 
Presbyterian Council to be held at Edinburgh. 
_ Ifl. Unrrep anp Rerormep PRESBYTERIANS. 
(a.) United Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
ica.—The following is a summary of the sta- 
tistics of this Church as they were reported to 
the General Assembly in May: 


PRROGS rics .ccidoatversias be cesde soecsese 
Pres PRNTOB von wesc sec cwscccesssceBeyssh 5T 
Ministers without charge............-+++++ 167 
Pastors and stated supplies..........:++.++ 473 
Total ministers ...55.5.....cccccecseeeres 640 
Ministers deceased......5. ...e00+ ceeeeee 11 
Received from other churches ........+++++ 1 
Dismissed to other churches....:.....--.-+ 8 
Ministers ordained............0sseeceseees 84 
‘Ministers installed.......-.....cceveceerces 57 
WOMWESOG. 66 cccccevteses:socsouce 46 
POV A ASO CHOC iio 69 
BABOMOUROS: 25555555 tec cece secs cc ccccccces 82 
Students of theology........-e+e0.+-seeeere 1 

ConGREGATIONS. 

Congregations with pastors or stated sup- 
eee AG «tsa sen SE ae Oe egdpnusewea Pi 

mgregations vacant .....+-+.+-+sreeseeeee 
Total ¢ congregations.........--.sseeeseeeee 183 
Congregations organized during the year... 14 
Congregations dissolved or dismissed......+ T 
Mission. stations. ........-.ccsccccesecseses 45 
New stations during the year.......-+-++++ 19 
ouses of worship erected.....+-.-+e+++++* 19 
(es cost of houses reported......-.-+++++ ae 4774 
Congregations having no houses....-..-+++ 118 
OMAGOS «ws eee eeeeerereceeersrscnees " 


PTRERUEE EERE ee 


built 
# built, total cost ..66. ssc eee e ees 
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MEMBERSHIP. 
Members received on profeasion........... 4,484 
Members received on certificate....... 2... 8,242 
Deaths and removals....,...9.0-.-.+0se000 4,044 
Total members reported....,.. er ee ae 78,483 
Adults\baptieadl. oo! bee sec ee7ss 0905855 604 
Infants baptined 5 52650 0. cans hexose evare 8,905 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
Schools open the whole year .............+6 516 
Schools open part of the year .............. 195 
Total schools reported. ..........6...00c00e Tl 
Average months open........0...-seenecees 10.6 
Officers and teachers......,..........00000 6,985 
Number of scholars reported............... 58,839 
Contributions by Sabbath-schools........... $22,451 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
— + — and supplies............. $457,156 
mn, OHA! OXPONOE. 56 )050:65655% se cseses 225,84 
To tay Gonsde. i “ei Sunk tiv cd adeecker as As, 10689 
General contributions, ........0....0-0 eee 48,505 
Total contributions................0.0ceeee 846,991 
Average contribution per member.......... 11 & 
Average salary of pastor8............2... 06 951 


The nineteenth General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America 
met at Sparta, Illinois, May 23d. The Rev. R. 
B. Ewing, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 
chosen moderator. A report was adopted on 
temperance, declaring that every church mem- 
ber should consider himself pledged to total 
abstinence, that it is “inconsistent with mem- 
bership in the Church of Christ to be engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, or in any other way aid or abet 
in the manufacture, sale, or use of intoxicating 
liquors,” and that it is the duty of all Christians 
to combine in their efforts to promote a refor- 
mation on this subject, and condemning the 
license system. A committee was appointed 
to meet with committees of other Evangelical 
churches at Xenia, Ohio, on the fourth Tuesday 
in October, to devise a plan for united effort in 
this cause. .A request for a change in the basis 
of representation in the General Assembly, so 
that the ministers only who are engaged in the 
actual work of the ministry should be counted 
in adjusting it, was denied on the ground that 
it would infringe upon the ordained prero: 
tives of the ministry, In connection with this 
action, the Assembly enunciated the doctrine 
that “the rights and privileges. pertaining to 
the ministerial office are not founded on the ex- 
ercise of that office. By ordination to the office 
of the ministry, authority to govern, as well as 
to teach, is conferred.” A request for a more 
definite deliverance on the law against the mar- 
riage of a deceased wife’s sister was answered 
by a declaration that the law on the subject is 
specific, and is a part of the organic law of the 
Ohurch, and by an injunction that it be faith- 
fully taught, and that violations of it be dealt 
with by sessions, consistently with its spirit and 
design. Four ministers and four elders were 
appointed delegates to the Council of the Pres- 
byterian Alliance. ; 

(b.) Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (O. S.).—The following is @ sum- 
mary of the statistics of this body a8 re- 
ported at the meeting of the Synod in se 
1877: Number of presbyteries (New York, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Ohio, 
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Lakes, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas), 9; of congrega- 
tions, 106; of ministers, 100; of elders, 497; 
of deacons, 289; of communicants, 10,101; of 
Sunday-school teachers, 865; of Sunday-school 
scholars, 7,594; amount of contributions for 
foreign missions, $7,966; for home missions, 
$3,247; for freedmen’s mission, $2,040; for 
‘national reform,” $4,428 ; for the theological 
seminary, $3,189; for the educational fund, 
$1,240; for church erection, $11,698 ; for pas- 
tors’ salaries, $79,667; miscellaneous contribu- 
tions, $49,821; total contributions, $161,296. 
The Syrian Mission reported 9 missionaries, 85 
communicants, 8 day-schools, with 225 scholars ; 
1 boarding-school, with 53 scholars; 5 Sunday- 
schools, with 148 scholars; 25 native helpers, 
1 station, 8 out-stations, and 9 mission build- 
ings. 

The Synod met at Allegheny City, Pa., May 
22d. The Rev. J. R. Thompson, of Newburg, 
N. Y., was chosen moderator. About 85 min- 
isters and 60 elders were in attendance as dele- 
gates. The enterprises of the Church had suf- 
fered from the pecuniary depression, particu- 
larly the educational institutions—Geneva Col- 
lege, Ohio, and the Theological Seminary at 
Allegheny, Pa. The missionary enterprises of 
the Church, however, had been well sustained. 
A report on temperance was adopted, express- 
ing the hope that the liquor traffic would be 
declared illegal, and urging the duty of total 
abstinence on all Christians, and the necessity 
for more stringent legislation. Another report 
commended the work which the National Re- 
form Association had done in behalf of the Sun- 
day laws and the use of the Bible in the schools, 
and recognizing the steady progress of the ef- 
fort to secure a religious amendment to the 
Constitution. A collection was appointed to be 
taken up for the association, and the churches 
were recommended to contribute at least $4,000 
for its work. One of the most interesting dis- 
cussions in the Synod was on the question of 
inviting ministers of other denominations to 
preach in the pulpits of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church. A report was adopted declar- 
ing that, while desiring to cultivate and cherish 
the most friendly and fraternal relations with 
brethren of other Evangelical denominations, 
it had never been the custom of the Church to 
invite them to minister to the people in the 
preaching of the Word, and that there seemed 
to be “no good reason, in the present condition 
of the visible Church of Ohrist, for departing 
from existing usage.” 

(c.) Reformed Presbyterian Church: Gen- 
eral Synod.—This body consists of 6 presby- 
teries, the Northern, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Ohio, Western, and Eastern (in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick) Presbyteries, with 50 
churches, 48 ministers and supplies, and 4 li- 
centiates. The General Synod met at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, May 16th. The Rev. S. M. Ramsey, 
of Duanesburg, New York, was chosen mod- 
erator. The Synod recommended to the mem- 
bers of the Church to contribute to the Foreign 
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Mission of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod 
(O. 8.), “still aiming, however, to keep before 
them the idea that efforts should be put forth 
to locate a mission field, at as early a day as 
possible, which would be under the immediate 
direction of the General Synod itself.” The 
Committee on Conference with the Synod of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church (O. S.) re- 
ported that they had held two conferences with 
the other committee, but had found the differ- 
ence which was in the way of union to be such 
that, for the present at least, it could not be 
surmounted. The difference relates mainly to 
the attitude of the two bodies in reference to 
political affairs, the Synod believing that all 
participation in political action which involves 
an oath of allegiance to the Constitution and 
Government of the United States is wrong, 
while the General Synod believes that such 
action is not wrong unless it involves some 
actual immorality. It was agreed, however, 
that codperation between the two churches in 
regard to matters of public interest, as in tle 
cases of “ Foreign Missions and the “ National 
Reform Movement,” was becoming and desira- 
ble. The committee was continued. 

IV. CumMBERLAND PrEsBYTERIAN CuURCH.— 
The following is a summary of the statistics of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, as they 
were reported to the General Assembly in 
1877: 


8 ath SN oat seaRshOhe mest decd cccutestecavesevs — 
res PET OO RO EE te Ee Ey ere 1 
MIDMNEN coi eee Cao ca ae acae Tage eh cals poke ea ase ee 1,283 
TROBUMORS Hooch sth gated netics 5% ihe sevcessenese 25T 
CGMAGRE Sod ri Beitc is os Obie hbaes pnbebchs sundae 201 
Number of congregations..............--..eeeeceee 2,251 
MUNG cctercssccveststateseccpcceshepscuetcweches 7,408 
DORCORE NE io Tee b he. eG estbdbecedeceoucct 2,251 
Members added by profession.............+.ss-ee008 6,450 
Members added by letter...... 2.0... cece ee ceee eens 2,086 
Total members added during the year.............. 8,486 
Adults) haptinad , oii. fics wah ob ses Gosisekvecdssnvon 4,105 
DILTON EINE. cn oa ne aes vias SAS Sn ep Rarhd tae cae 1,320 
Whole number of communicants..................0 100,812 
Total in Sabbath-schools, ............cscsecececcsces 52,706 
Volumes in Sabbath-school libraries................ 16, 
Amount contributed by Sabbath-schools............. $6,758 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Poe Wroane Missions 4. is vo sc dows dowd voasesctack - $14,320 
 S Woreigh MARRONG. ccc cewsace ssepseesso¥s ov ne 1,889 
“ Educational purposes.............sseesseseeee 4,679 
ss pases: passisse satan baepnanety srohean Sens . rt 
ure ing and repairing................ 44 
. eee pa mee ere . Cao Cragase Reena ar 
Sbhyterial PUTPOSES.....ecccsccssccccscsece 40 
“ Misce reeds Ss ebihs ecoenecapabaredtenss saa 14,912 
ba RV ictus iGavansve cura ocbws eves basamanse abe 3,286 
Amount contributed by Sabbath-schools,.......... 6,758 
Total contribmtione.: . i.sescecesssp ev ecsnes $301,589 
Total value of church property............+. 1,683,730 


The General Assembly of the Oumberland 
Presbyterian Church met at Lincoln, Ill., May 
17th. The Rev. Dr. A. B. Miller was chosen 
moderator. The question which excited the 
most discussion related to the attitude which 
the Church should maintain toward indepen- 
dent papers published professedly in its inter- 
est. The Assembly had, a few years ago, for 
the purpose of securing to the Church a better 
and more efficient general newspaper than it 
had, procured the consolidation of all the jour- 
nals representing the Church into one, Zhe 
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Cumberland Presbyterian, published officially 
by the Board of Publication at Nashville, Tenn. 
Since then movements had been made to start 
private papers, and the Assembly was asked to 
discountenance them, A resolution was passed 
declaring “that the General Assembly disap- 
proves of the publication of weekly papers 
claiming to be published in the interests of the 
Church, except the one published by the Board 
of Publication, in accordance with the action 
of former General Assemblies, unless the per- 
sons desiring to issue such publications shall 
have first obtained the consent of the General 
Assembly.” -For the improvement of The 
Cumberland Presbyterian, the Board of Publi- 
cation was authorized to employ paid contrib- 
utors or associate editors, and pay them reason- 
able compensation. Consent was given to the 
publication of a paper on the Pacific coast, by 
private enterprise, if the Board of Publication 
was not able to undertake it. 

V. PRESBYTERIAN CuuRCH IN OaNADA.— 
According to the statistical reports submitted 
to the General Assembly in June, the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada consisted of 805 con- 
gregations, with 1,042 churches, 590 ministers, 
8,596 elders, 93,788 communicants, and 72,000 
pupils receiving instruction in the Sunday- 
schools, 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada met at Halifax, N. 8., June 
18th. The Rev. Dr. McLeod, of Sydney, C. B., 
was chosen moderator. Much interest was 


- exhibited in the discussion of the case of the 


Rev. D. J. MacDonnell, who was charged with 
heresy in denying the doctrine of the eternity 
of future punishment. His case had been in 
the lower courts of the Church for more than 
a year, and the previous General Assembly had 
required of him to report to the present Assem- 
bly whether he accepted the teaching of the 
Church on that subject. His letter in answer 
to this demand was read to the Assembly. In 
it he said: “I beg respectfully to state that I 
hold no opinion at variance with that teaching.” 
A resolution was adopted by the Assembly re- 
citing that, while repeating that he held no 
opinion at variance with the teaching of the 
Church, he failed to state that he accepted it, 
and requiring him to give in writing, before a 
specified time, a categorical answer to the 

uestion propounded to him “in the terms of 
the deliverance of the last Assembly.” Upon 
the passage of this resolution, Mr. MacDonnell 
stated: ‘“‘I have answered as categorically as 
&@ minister within the Church who has given 
his adherence to the Confession of Faith, and 
still adheres to it, can fairly and constitution- 
ally be required to do on a point on which he 
is confessedly in difficulty. If my answer is 
not satisfactory, I request, as I have a consti- 
tutional right to do, that the Presbytery of 
Toronto be instructed to frame a libel accord- 
ing to the laws of the Church.” He afterward 
put the same statement in writing. A com- 
mittee was then appointed to confer with Mr. 
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MacDonnell, with a view to the arrangement 
of the difference without further judicial pro- 
ceedings. This committee, after having a 
conference with him, reported that he had in- 
tended, in expressing his adherence to the 
Confession of Faith in his last statement to the 
Assembly, to be understood as saying: “J 
consider myself as under subscription to the 
Confession of Faith in accordance with my 
ordination vows, and IJ therefore adhere to the 
teaching of the Church as contained therein 
on the doctrine of the eternity or the endless 
duration of the future punishment of the 
wicked, notwithstanding the doubts and diffi- 
culties which perplex my mind.” By unani- 
mous consent this declaration was accepted as 
satisfactory, and the subject was dropped. 

VI. Estasuisnep Cuurcn oF Scortanp.— 
The General Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland met at Edinburgh, May 
24th, and was opened with the usual state 
ceremonial by the Earl of Galloway as Lord 
High Commissioner. The Rey. Dr. Phin, Con- 
vener of the Home-Mission Committee, was 
chosen moderator. The usual gift of the royal 
bounty of £2,000 was made, “for the propa- 
gation of Christian knowledge and the prin- 
ciples of the Reformed religion in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland.” The report on 
Church Extension showed that during the year 
18 new parishes had been erected, embracing 
a population of 66,000, and giving to each 
parish an average of about 8,660 inhabitants, 
and calling for a total sum of about £63,000 in 
endowments. The sum of £22,203 had been 
received by the committee toward the £150,- 
000 required for the erection of the proposed 
100 additional parishes. The report of the 
committee appointed to procure “ full infor- 
mation respecting collections and contributions 
for religious, charitable, and educational pur- 

oses,” stated that the information asked for 

ad been obtained from 1,246 out of 1,834 
churches, chapels, and stations. The total sum 
returned as contributed in 1876 was £850,621, 
while in 1877 the sum had been increased to 
£384,106. 

The most important subject of discussion 
was the question of providing a formula for 
the admission of elders to that office which 
should require a less stringent adhesion to the 
Confession of Faith than the one now required 
of them, and which would still be required of 
ministers. Seven overtures had been sent 
upon the subject, on the basis of which a mo- 
tion was made for the adoption for transmis- 
sion to the Presbyteries for consideration of a 
new formula acknowledging the Scriptures as 
the word of God and rule of faith and man- 
ners, and professing approbation of the Con- 
fession of Faith as the public and avowed 
Confession of the Church, but not requiring, 
as now, the candidates to accept it as the Con- 
fession of their own faith. It was urged in 
favor of the proposed change that great diffi- 
culty existed in finding laymen to serve as 
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elders, in consequence of their objections to 
signing the Confession in its present shape; 
and that some parishes were entirely without 
elders on this account. It was also stated in 
the debate that the subscription at present re- 
quired was without parliamentary sanction, 
and that any elder objected to by the Assem- 
bly, on the ground that he had not signed the 
Confession of Faith, could call upon the civil 
courts to establish him in office. The pro- 
posed modification of the subscription was de- 
nied, by a vote of 173 to 104... A motion that 
the Established Church should join with other 
denominations in securing the inspection of 
religious instruction in schools was voted down. 
A committee was appvinted to inquire as to 
the condition of the Church of Scotland in 
England, with the view of endeavoring to 
strengthen its position. The fact was pointed 
out, in connection with this subject, that the 
congregations in England were in circum- 
stances of extreme difficulty and delicacy. 
Delegates were appointed to the General Pres- 
byterian Council. The Assembly was visited 
on Friday, the 1st of June, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who listened to the debates for 
about two hours. He was received on his en- 
trance by the moderator and the Assembly 
rising. On leaving he expressed to the mod- 
erator the gratification he felt on having been 
present. In closing the Assembly, the moder- 
ator spoke of the movement for disestablish- 
ment as not only unwise and unscriptural, but 
positively sinful. Even though disestablish- 
ment came, he said, it would be the duty of 
the Church to hold aloof from those sections 
of Presbyterians who were now working for 
the destruction of the connection with the 
State. 

VIL. Frex Onvron or Scortanp anp Re- 
FORMED PRESBYTERIANS.—Lhe General Assem- 
bly of the Free Church of Scotland met at 
Edinburgh, May 24th. The Rev. Dr. Goold, 


late of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


(now united with the Free Church), was chos- 
en moderator. In his opening address, the new 
moderator spoke at length on the agitation for 
a revision of the Confession of Faith, in which 
he agreed against revision, while admitting 
that the confession was not perfect, and that 
there might be progress in theological science, 
in that the truths communicated by God could 
be more correctly and fully apprehended by 
men. The principal business before the As- 
sembly was the consideration of the case of 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith, of the Free Church 
College, at Aberdeen, who was charged with 
heresy. Prof. Smith, who was also a member 
of tle Committee for the Revision of the Bible, 
had contributed an article to the new edition of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” on the Bible, 
in which he presented as the fruits of mod- 
ern scholastic research some views on inspi- 
ration and the authorship and composition of 
the Scriptural books, at variance with the doc- 
trines which had been taught in the Church, 


The case had been before the Church for sev- 
eral months. It had been referred to the Col- 
lege Committee, who had made a report to 
the Commission of the Assembly, expressing 
regret and disapprobation that the article in 
question did not adequately indicate that Prof. 
Smith held the doctrine of the Divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible, the history of which he had 
investigated and described, and also that he 
held that the instruction and laws, which in 
the book of Deuteronomy appear as uttered 
by Moses, were post-Mosaic, and could not, in 
fact, have been given by him. The Presbytery 
of Aberdeen had considered the questions in- 
volved, and had obtained answers from Prof. 
Smith, which were forwarded to the Assem- 
bly. On the case being brought up in the 
Assembly, Prof. Smith stated that he had de- 
termined to ask his Presbytery at its next 
meeting to cause all charges against him to be 
reduced to the form of a libel, so that, accord- 
ing to the ordinary operations of the rules of 
procedure, his functions as a teacher could be 
suspended till the case was exhausted and de- 
cided. The Assembly resolved, by a vote of 
491 to 113, to direct the Presbytery of Aber- 
deen to proceed with the case according to 
the rules of the Church, and that Prof. Smith 
should ‘‘ cease from the discharge of his duties 
as professor until his case has been fully dis- 
posed of,” The minority of the Assembly 
voted for a resolution refraining from express- 
ing any opinion on the case or any of its 
points, and referring the whole matter to the 


Presbytery. Fifty overtures had been sent up | 


from the Presbyteries and Synods in favor of 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church of Scotland. | On this subject, the As- 
sembly, after a long debate, adopted, by a vote 
of 460 to 78, a motion: . 


That the principles of the Claim of Right and 
Protest of 1843 admit the existing connection be- 
tween Church and state in Scotland; that the cir- 
cumstances of the country and the relative position 
of the Church preclude the present establishment on 
a scriptural basis of a National United Churth; that 
it is now the duty of the legislature, while making 
due provision for life interests, to terminate the con- 
nection of the state with the existing Established 
Church and to give facilities forthe beneficial ad- 
justment of ecclesiastical matters in Scotland; that 
a committee be appointed to take suitable means for 
representing the views of the Church as stated in 
this deliverance, as occasion may arise, and the As- 
sembly direct the committee to consider and report 
to a future General Assembly on the whole sub- 
ject. 


The minority voted for a resolution offered 
by Dr. Begg to the effect that, while not satis- 
fied with the existing relations between Church 
and state in Scotland, the Assembly held that 
it was the duty of the Free Church to maintain 
the supremacy of Christ as King of Nations, 
whereas the tendency of a policy of mere dis- 
establishment was to subvert the principles of 
the Reformation. A committee was appointed 
for the consideration of a proposal to enter in- 
to the same federal relations with the English 
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Presbyterians as exist between the latter and 
the United Presbyterians. A decision was 
given on a question of posture at worship in 
the Inverness High Church, the effect of which 
is that the standing posture in singing was 
ruled to be permissible. The Commission of 
the Assembly were authorized to hear such 
appeals or dissents as might arise in connection 
with the preliminary consideration of the case 
of Prof. Smith by the Presbytery of Aberdeen. 
The Reformed Presbyterians, who refused to 
join the Free Church with their brethren in 
1876, have commenced legal proceedings against 
the latter. Their bill recites that the majority 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, by their 
union with the Free Church, departed from 
the distinctive principles of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, and are not, therefore, en- 
titled to the name of that Church or to any 
of the privileges or advantages belonging 
thereto, 

. VIL. Unrrep Prespyterran Cuurcn (Scor- 
LAND).—The following is a summary of the 
statistical reports.of this Church, as presented 
to the General Assembly in May: Number of 
congregations, 526, an increase of 4 over. the 
number reported in the previous year (ninety- 
eight congregations had united with the English 
Presbyterian Church); number of communi- 
cants, 172,170, an increase of 1872; number 
of Sunday-school teachers, 10,281; of Sunday- 
school scholars, 79,101. The total income of 
the Church had diminished slightly in conse- 

uence of the loss of the contributions of the 

glish members, who had become connected 
with the English Presbyterian Church ; it 
amounted to £406,204. 

_ The Synod of the United Presbyterian Church 
met at:Glasgow, May 14th. The Rev. William 
France, of Paisley, was chosen moderator. 
The most important question considered was 
concerning the revision of the standards of the 


Church... Four overtures had been sent up,’ 


asking for a revision, among them one from 
the session of Gourock, which was vigorously 
supported in debate by the Rev. Mr. Macrae, 
pastor of the church at that place. After an 
exciting debate, in which it was remarked that 
no one denied the authority of the Church to 
revise its standards, the following action was 
taken on the subject: 


The Synod dismisses the overture from the Gou- 
rock Session, and declares (1) its steadfast adherence 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith and Catee 
chism as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures ; oe Synod strongly disap- 
proves and condemns the conduct of those persons 
who, having solemnly professed to give their assent 
to those standards, do, notwithstanding, indulge in 
denouncing them as erroneous and unscriptural, and 
in impeaching their brethren in the eldership and 
ministry with not believing and not preaching the 
doctrines of them; in particular (3) the Synod can- 
not tolerate the denial or disparagement of those 
doctrines commonly called the doctrines of grace, 
which it has been the distinguishing glory of this 
church in every period of its history to maintain 
and to preach ; (4) in respect of the great importance 
of the question raised by the overture from the Pres- 
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bytery of Glasgow, and the difficulties attending it 
requiring great deliberation (such as the relation of 
this church to other Presbyterian churches), the 
Synod appoints a committee to consider the whole 
subject brought up by the overture from the Pres- 
pyety of Glasgow, and report to the Synod in May, 

A resolution was adopted by a vote of 141 
to 139, affirming the equal right of elders to 
participate with ministers in the act of ordina- 
tion. It was, however, agreed that henceforth 
the method of procedure should be altered, so 
that the laying-on of hands should simply be 
vested in the moderator for the time being, 
and should be performed with the other mem- 
bers of the Presbytery standing around bim. 

IX. Eneuish Prespyterian Cuvurcu.—This 
Church has received a large accession of mem- 
bers and strength by the incorporation with it 
of the congregations of the United Presbyterian 
Church in England. The following is a sum- 
mary of the statistics of the whole Church, as 
they were reported at the meeting of the Synod 
in April: Number of presbyteries, 10; of con- 
gregations, 258; of communicants, 43,484; of 
teachers in Sunday-schools, 4,867; of scholars 
in the same, 42,058. Nearly one-half of the 
258 church buildings are stated to be freehold, 
and to be insured in the amount of £488,690. 
The churches furnished 106,774 sittings, of 
which 51,853 were appropriated. The total 
amount of debts on churches and manses was 
£99,955. Besides Sunday-school scholars, the 
churches reported 6,748 day scholars, 2,933 
members of Young Men’s Societies, and 5,601 
members of Bible classes. The total income ot 
the Church for the year had been £157,455. 

X. Irish Prespyrer1an Cuvurcu.—Accord- 
ing to the statistical reports of this Church, 
presented to the General Assembly in June, 
the number of communicants was 107,000, or 
1,000 less than were returned in 1876. The 
number of congregations, however, had in- 
creased, and an advance was noticed in the 
financial returns, The number of Sunday- 
schools was 965, with 8,792 teachers, and an 
average attendance of 70,882 scholars. 

The General Assembly of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church met at Belfast, June 4th. The 
Rev. George Bellis was chosen moderator. The 
repcrt of the Sustentation Fund was presented, 
and in the discussion of the subject it was 
stated that the fund had been started 7 years 
before, and was intended to make good the 
loss which had followed the withdrawal of the 

arliamentary grant called the Regium Donum. 

t was originally intended that it should amount 
to£30,000 per annum, but it had never amounted 
to more than the present year’s income, £24,- 
510, in the neighborhood of which figure it had 
been nearly stationary for several years. The 
question of instrumental music in the churches 
was again brought under discussion. The har- 
moniums had not yet been removed from some 
churches, as previous assemblies had requested. 
A committee was appointed to deal with the 
congregations which continued to use these in- 
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struments. Resolutions were adopted declar- 
ing that the Assembly continued to adhere to 
the policy of united non-sectarian education, 
as opposed to the denominational system. 

XI. The General Council of the Presbyterian 
Alliance met at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 4th. 
The following churches and ecclesiastical bodies 
were represented in the organization of the 
Council: Drvision I. Continent of HEurope.— 
National Reformed Church of France, 4 dele- 
gates; Free Church of France, 2 delegates; 
National Reformed Church of Holland, 4 dele- 
gates; Christian Reformed (Free) Church in 
the Netherlands, 2 delegates; Free Church of 
Germany and Old Reformed Church of East 
Friesland, 1 delegate; United Evangelical 
Church of Belgium, 1 delegate; Reformed 
Church of Belgium, 2 delegates; National 
Church of Vaud, Switzerland, 1 delegate ; 
Free Church of Vaud, 1 delegate; Free Church 
of NeuchAtel, 1 delegate; Waldensian Church 
of Italy, 2 delegates; Free Italian Church, 2 
. delegates; Spanish Presbyterian Church, 2 
delegates; Reformed Church of Bohemia, 2 
delegates; Reformed Church of Moravia, 1 
delegate; Reformed Ohurch of Hungary, 2 
delegates. Drviston II. Great Britain and 
Ireland.—Presbyterian Church of England, 6 
delegates; Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
12 delegates; Established Church of Scotland, 
26 delegates; Free Church of Scotland, 24 
delegates; United Presbyterian Church (Scot- 
land), 12 delegates; Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (Scotland), 1 delegate ; Original Seces- 
-sion Church, 2 delegates; Irish Presbyterian 

Church, 14 delegates; Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod, 2 delegates; Associate Synod, 1 dele- 
gate. Drviston III. United States of Ameri- 
ca.—Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, 40 delegates; Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, 14 delegates; United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, 12 
delegates; Reformed Presbyterian Church (O. 
8.), 1 delegate; Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(General Synod), 1 delegate; Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South, 1 delegate; Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Church, 3 delegates; 
Reformed Church in America, 11 delegates. 
Division IV. British Colonies.—Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, 16 delegates; Dutch Re- 
formed Church of the Orange Free State, 1 
delegate; Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa, 1 delegate; Presbyterian Church of 
Victoria (Australia), 3 delegates ; Presbyterian 
Church of New South Wales, 2 delegates ; 
Synod of Eastern Australia, 1 delegate ; 
Queensland, 2 delegates; Presbyterian Church 
of Otago and Southland (New Zealand), 2 dele- 
gates; Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, 
1 delegate ; Ceylon, 1 delegate; New Hebrides 
Missions, 1 delegate. 

The presidents of the different sittings of the 
Council were chosen from among the repre- 
sentatives of the English-speaking churches 
whose delegates were in attendance. The Rev. 
Dr. Stuart Robinson, of the Presbyterian 
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Church in the United States, presided at the 
first session. The discussions were opened by 
the reading of a paper by the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff, of New York, on “The Harmony of 
Reformed Confessions.” Prof. Godet, of Neu- 
chatel, followed upon the same subject, and a 
paper was read which had been prepared by 
Prof. Kraft, of Bonn, as an attempt to embody 
in a code of 31 articles a consensus of the Re- 
formed Oreeds. After further discussion and 
consideration of the subject, the Council re- 
solved to appoint a committee with instruc- 
tions to prepare a report to be laid before 
the next General Council, showing. in point 
of fact— 


1. What are the existing creeds or confessions 
composing this Alliance? And what have been their 
previous creeds and confessions, with any modifica- 
tions of these, and the dates and occasions of the 
same, from the Reformation to the present day ? 

2, What are the existing formulas of subscrip- 
tion, if any, and what have been the previous for- 
mulas of subscription, used in these Churches in 
connection with their creeds and confessions ? 

8. How far has individual adherence to these 
creeds by subscription or otherwise been required 
from the ministers, elders, or other office bearers 
respectively, and also from the private members ot 
the same? 

And the Council authorize the committee to cor- 
respond with members of the several Churches 
throughout the world who may be able to give in. 
formation, and they enjoin the committee, in sub- 
mitting their report, not to accompany it either with 
any comparative estimate of these creeds and con- 
fessions, or with any critical remarks upon their 
respective value, expediency, or efficiency. 


The next important papers read were on “The 
Principles of Presbyterianism’ (Rev. Dr. 
Cairnes), “The Churchliness of Calvinism” 
(Rev. Dr. Stuart Robinson), * Presbyterianism 
in the United States” (Rev. Dr. S. I. Paine), 
the latter paper giving a full historical and sta- 
tistical account of the Presbyterian Churches in 
the United States. The subject of the second 
day’s discussion was “The Preaching and 
Training of Teachers,” and was introduced by 
a paper by the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of 
New York, “‘On the Work of the Pastor as a 
Teacher.” A number of papers were read re- 
lating to the elderships, the functions, qualifi- 
cations, and training of elders, etc. The third 
day was occupied with the consideration of sub- 
jects relating to foreign missions. Papers were 
read on “ Missionary Obligations” (the Rev. 
Dr. Jones, of Trevecca College, Wales, and the 
Rey. Dr. Murray Mitchell, of the Free Church 
of Scotland), ‘‘The True Missionary Spirit” 
(Dr. Wanzemann, of Berlin), “‘ Jewish Missions” 
(Dr. Moody Stuart), and numerous addresses 
were made. A letter was read from the Rev. 
Dr. Duff, of the Free Church of Scotland, pro- 
posing that, as an expression of thankfulness 
for the great fact of a union of Presbyterian- 
ism which girdles the earth, a United Presby- 
terian Mission should be undertaken to the 
New Hebrides Islands. A motion was adopted 
for the appointment of a committee to collect 
information respecting Foreign Missions, with 
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a view to founding thereon a basis for the con- 
solidation of Presbyterian Missions, or, that 
failing, of a more perfect codperation between 
them. Doctrinal questions were discussed at 
the fifth day’s session, Monday, July 9th. 
Papers were read on “The Unbelief of the 
Present Day” (Rev. Dr. Patton, of Chicago, 
l.), “*How Should we View Discoveries in 
Science and Speculations in Philosophy ?” 
(Rev. Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, N. J.), “ The 
Personality of the Divine Being” (Rev. Dr. 
Potts, of Belfast, Ireland). The “Helps and 
Hinderances to Spiritual Life”? were brought 
under review, at the close of which the Coun- 
cil expressed its deep interest in the sanctifica- 
tion of the Sabbath and the suppression of 
drunkenness, as bearing on the prosperity and 
spiritual life of the Church; advised the use 
of effort “to place the duty of sanctifying 
the Sabbath on the ground of divine obliga- 
tion, in order effectually to counteract the 
many plausible efforts made to sap its founda- 
tion; and expressed the conviction that the 
time had come for the Church to grapple 
with the evil of intemperance in a more 
earnest spirit. The representatives of the 
Reformed Churches on the Continent of Eu- 
rope gave accounts of the condition of their 
respective bodies; after which the Council 
passed a resolution of sympathy and encourage- 
ment with the Continental Churches, and or- 
dered a committee appointed to collect infor- 
mation respecting them, and consult concerning 
their welfare. On the sixth day, a paper was 
read by Prof. Lorimer, of London, on ‘The 
Desiderata of Presbyterian History,” after 
which a committee was appointed, with Prof. 
Lorimer as convener, to correspond with all 
the branches of the Church represented in the 
Alliance, with reference to procuring materials 
for their history, and report at the next meet- 
ing of the Council. A resolution was passed 
advising codperation and combined action in 
missionary operations in Southern and Western 
Africa. Another resolution commended the 
importance of the training of the young asa 
branch of Christian work, as well as the duty 
of parents. An address was adopted for pres- 
entation to the Queen, which contains the 
following passage : 

While we wish success to all efforts put forth in 
sincerity and faith by any branch of the Christian 
Church within your territories, in order to promote 
the knowledge and belief of Scripture truth, we ven- 
ture to indicate the deep interest which we take that, 
while residing in Scotland, your Majesty joins in the 
Presbyterian worship and communion. eare met 
together through our common interest in the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Reformation, and we de- 
sire to make our Presbyterian polity subservient to 
we setpence of those principles throughout the 
wor 


The Council decided to hold its next meeting 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1880. The following 
table has been prepared to show the condition 
and strength of the Churches which were 
represented in the Council: 
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DIVISION Minis- | Chur- Communi- 
s | ters. ches. cante. 
Presbyterians in England.. ......... 258. 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists........ | 827 000 106,742 
Presbyterians in Ireland............. 600; 560) 109,386 
Kirk ‘of: Scotland ../9.020 coc 2 oe: 1,854) 1,493; 112,000 
Free Kirk of Scotland................| 1,068) 1009] 109,000 
United Presbyterians of Scotiand..... 504) 526) 55,000 
Reformed and Secession of Scotland. . | 53; 50} 5,000 
ue Church of France,.........| 641; 586) 45,000 
Presbyterians in Spain............... 12} 12) 1,000 
Reformed Church of Switzerland...” 1,088; 895} 10,000 
. bn Holland......... | 1,583) 1,809, 150,000 
. bay Belgium.... ... | bts) 13 1,800 
“ « Bohemia 67 68, 6,500 
+6 Me Russlas.2.5 6425; 40 40 8,500 
bos a ungary........ 2,017; 2,007, 180,000 
Free Church of Italy................. 56 56, «6,000 
Canada Presbyterian Church.... .... 33; 1,008 90,658 
Presbyterian Church, New Zealand...| 219 174) 25,000 
Northern Presbyterian Church, U.8..) 4,744) 5,077 000 
Southern - tod “ ..| 1,004) 1,821) 112,168 
United Presbyterian Church.......... ; 640) 788) 78,000 
The Two Reformed Pres. Churches..| 180) 150) 16,00 
(Dutch) Keformed Chureh........... | 846] 506) 74,600 
elsh Calvinistic Methodists........ 76} 100) 6,696 
WMI 5s ococes co tee ier pees | 18,815) 19,881(1,882,546 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
The table on page 652 gives a summary of the 
statistics of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
as they are given in the Church Almanac of 
a Protestant Episcopal Tract Society for 
1878. 

Number of dioceses, 48; of missionary dis- 
tricts, including Africa, China, and Japan, 13; 
of bishops, 61, and one bishop-elect ; of priests 
and deacons, 8,211; whole number of clergy, 
8,272; of parishes, about 2,900; number of 
communicants reported in 45 dioceses and 9 
missionary districts, 302,069; number of Sun- 
day-school teachers in 11 dioceses and 5 mis- 
sionary districts, 28,569; number of Sunday- 
school scholars in 46 dioceses and 5 missionary 
districts, 266,261; amount of contributions in 
41 dioceses and 5 missionary districts, $6,457,- 
208.62. Whittaker’s Almanac gives totals of 
8,216 priests and deacons, 281,977 communi- 
cants, 29,548 Sunday-school teachers, 275,018 
Sunday-school scholars, and $6,734,268.07 of 
contributions. 

The triennial General ‘Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States met in Boston, Mass., October 8d, The 
opening sermon was preached by Bishop Wil- 
liams, of Connecticut. The Rev. Alexander 
Burgess, D. D., was chosen President of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. The 
committee who had been appointed by the 
previous Convention to represent the Church 
at the Provincial Synod of Canada made a re- 
port of their cordial reception by the Synod, 
and the establishment of fraternal relations 
between the two bodies. A deputation, con- 
sisting of the Lord Bishop of Huron and Nia- 

ara, the Dean of Huron, the Archdeacon of 
Wise. and two lay representatives, was re- 
ceived from the Provincial Synod. The open- 
ing sermon of the gery of Connecticut con- 
tained an exposition of the duty of rosecuting 
Christian work by and upon individuals and in 
sympathy with their wants, and of giving prom- 
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DIOCESES, Clergy. | Parishes, Commun! 
AUDA coc ose ces cen gestweee 41 8,508 
WIEN. soc ces wetes cep oacees sete 117 111 10,176 
ArKADSAs 6 66 50. Busse e ew ecsuses 15 15 1,000 
Oalifticnte:. :<isissseesvenscossas 56 35 2.712 
Central New. York... cs. cccse. 105 196 11,589 
Central Pennsylvania, ........... 94 88 6,512 
Connectiont ... icv. sh oGuccees 188 153 18,630 
Delaware 35... pach sc ssexues cies 27 81 2,083 
ESSN Cos dccossetccacsesh essen e 34 84 2,367 
Worlds . 6525. 0s Vow ax cssaeees 18 16 1,134 
Fond €ti Laas . dececcccensavess 27 80 2,000 
Govewla ei is ancsvececentusseaver 80 87 
Filingis. 253... 263. occ ccenve 101 16 8,100 
Wndlana sc¥ occ eR scr ceca uwwes 30 42 3,566 
ROW 0 oo coes ab Capt canwduose ds 43 56 8,41T 
Ps RR eS Se fee een 20 81 1,275 
Kentitck iid (826s oc bese sewes 389 40 4,336 
Long. Island, . .:%cses sevpececccs 91 88 18,638 
Louisiang. 220. RAG po ccss ses seve 31 44 8,638 
Maine. .......... Rik cewss 25 81 2,101 
Maryland. i... 39605. .pevewesurs 157 134 17,878 
Massachusetts... .......cccccecee 148 113 14,879 
Ditalrivantd 205 $69. 5. bs 050055. 53 63 6,644 
Minnosoteacl.«.. its. . cs beessewed 53 55 8,544 
[iosiesiegs SC OPT Ey oer ee 23 45 200 
issouri....... . 49 45 5,150 
INGDOMBKES co ccncccussasevensecae 26 26 1,104 
New Hampshire................ 81 25 1, 
Le OS aaa 91 69 7,071 
Wow Forks coe ce crete che cee: 809 194 81,77T 
North Carolina, . 2.5 ..5.......<..] 58 13 4,555 
Northern New Jersey.........+. 69 6T 6,600 
RIG es caencon ssesheaswcsescees T1 76 6,330 
Pennsylvania... ......6...0.eeee 184 129 ~|. 22,927 
Gene ts ee ET ene - a Sut P 
icy (organized 1877)......... r 5 
Whode-tsland’; 2225. 662..0.5.2 63. 44 41 5,951 
South Carolina.i.....c.s... ee eee 45 58 ...| 8,687) 
Southern Ohio..... Sie ee ae 45 46 4,489 
2 iy ma (organized 1877)...... 22 12 2,400 
CNMNGRBOO 255 . FOUTS ected 86 31 8,126 
"LOXRS 4 epas ip 0 8 hsb Ss Steel en 21 29 . 2,150 
MOSHIONG <54'< 30 cuk> shdcs con on ce 28 46 8,029 
ee R ae, SSE, GS AS 141 160 12,647 
Western Mi ke 8,034) 
von New ( or! sesd 18TH) 2 102 11s 11,795 
est Virginia (organ’ ro ep 3 
bs “ree Z a . shingto se Joek uth = = 4,233 
regon as Dacspacticc| 21205 he | BBisel frecwte 
TRAE see Ar e's voeacirap ee osteece 6 8 204 
Colorado and Wyoming.. ./..... 18 oes 863* 
Montana, Utah, and Idaho....... 11. 14. 591 
WOVADM. <5 caxcstancseceseent moos 9 9 340 
NUHREEE Co cccn omen renee reeens 12 2. Pret 
Northern Texas, 0.2.22. ..tse00s 8 TIT 
Western Toxas..:.....3+ iswesevns il 11 575 
Northern California............. 15 13 586 
New-Mexico and Arizona..:..2... ée% sec | Caweee 
Weontern Africa. i550.00%55 8s cc ae aear oli stem 
Cite og oi. cg as Se ance pnckee Eras ee 170* 
Le ya ES Ee eer Ae a hk ae $e 4i* 
Bary... 955. 50. sige. 6 Gtchiscoss 


inencé to considerations of duty rather than 
of rights. This led to action by the House of 
Deputies, with special reference to the large 
class of laboring men who are separated from 
the Ohurch, and subject to evil and corrupting 
influences and dangerous organizations, as well 
as with reference to the increase of crime 
among men in higher positions, in which the 
House unanimously resolved to enjoin the 
clergy to urge upon all laymen and women the 
duty of individual Christian labor with individ- 
uals; ‘to ascertain and provide for the spir- 
itual wants of neglecters of their souls, by 
establishing Bible classes and mothers’ meet- 
ings ;” to promote the establishment of brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, and other churchly 
social agencies; and “to provide frequent 
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and various services to which all shall be freely: 
invited and cordially welcomed.” <A special 
committee was appointed to devise means of 
carrying out the suggestions contained in these 
resolutions, who made a report recommending 
a well-directed effort to secure a more widely 
extended use of lay services in the work of 
making known the Gospel, and in taking part 


_ in those various ministrations of charity and 


social efforts which look tothe supply of moral 
and intellectual wants, as well as the care of 
the bodiesofmen. The existing systems of lay 
reading and Sunday-schools were not sufficient. 
A freer use of brotherhoods and sisterhoods, 
and the provision of guild rooms or halls, were 
pointed to as agencies which might be employed: 
with advantage. The House called the atten- 
tion of the clergy and laity to the facts and 
suggestions of. the report, requested the paro- 
chial clergy to select and appoint from their 
respective cures, with the consent of the 
bishop, persons specially adapted to act as 
eatechists and teachers, and recommended to 
the clergy and parochial authorities to consider 
“ whether existing church buildings cannot be 
used to a greater extent than now they are for 
the benefit and blessing of the people, and 
thrown open at times when not occupied by 
regular: congregations for. worship to. all who 
would come in for the worship of God and the. 
hearing of His word.”’ Three amendments to the 
Constitution of the Church had been proposed 
by the previous General Convention, and came 
before the present body for ratification or re- 
jection. The first provided that, upon the 
application of the bishops and convention of! 
an organized diocese, the General Convention 
might set off a portion of the diocesan terri- 
tory as a missionary jurisdiction.. This amend- 
ment was ratified by the House of Deputies, 
but was non-concurred in by the House of 
Bishops, on the ground that it was not neces- 
sary, as the bishops already possessed the 
power to create missionary districts. The 
bishops had consented to the submission of the 
amendment by the previous Convention, be- 
cause “grave doubts” had been expressed as 
to whether they possessed. the power they 
claimed; the debates at the present Conven- 
tion showed that these doubts had almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and the bishops accordingly 
held to their original position. The second 
proposed amendment provided that the ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Convention may by canon arrange and set 
forth a shortened form of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, to be compiled wholly from the 
‘Book of Common Prayer.’” The committee 
to whom it was referred: made divided reports 
upon it, and it was subjected to a full discus- 
sion, after which it was rejected by a large 


majority. The subject of providing brief ser- * 


vices for special occasions was afterward ‘ 
referred to the Committee on the Prayer 
Book, who made areport to the effect that 
they were of the opinion that such provision 
could be lawfully made, A canon and rubric 


- adopted by avery large majority. 
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prescribing the desired shorter form of service 
were adopted by the House of Deputies, but 
were non-concurred in by the Bishops. Com- 
mittees of Conference were appointed to en- 
deavor to adjust the differences between the 
two Houses, but were prevented, by the close 
of the Convention before they had completed 
their work, from effecting their object. The 
third constitutional amendment proposed by 
the General Convention of 1874 provided that 
“the General Convention shall have power, 
from time to time, to amend the Lectionary, 
but no act for this purpose shall be valid 
which is not voted for by a majority of the 
whole number of bishops entitled to seats in 
the House of Bishops, and by a majority of all 
the dioceses entitled to representation in the 
House of Deputies.” This amendment was 
adversely reported upon by the committee to 
whom it was referred, but was ratified by the 
Convention. An alternate Lectionary for 
Lent, prepared in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the previous General Convention, was 
approved, and the clergy were authorized to 
use, during the ensuing three years, the Lec- 
tionary of the Church of England. Several 
propositions were introduced looking to the 
adoption of such amendments to the constitu- 
tion as should effect .a change in the name of 
the Church by omitting the words ‘‘Protes- 
tant Episcopal” from its title. None of them 
found any favor with the Convention; and, 
finally, a resolution to the effect that a change 
in the name of the Church is not desirable. was 
The joint 
committee appointed by the previous General 
Convention to consider the subject of the 
organization of an order of Deaconesses re- 
ported. favorably to the proposition, and pre- 
sented the draft of a canon relative to the 
organization of the order. The two Houses of 
the Convention failed to agree upon the pre- 
cise terms of the canon, and the subject was 
referred toa committee for further considera- 
tion, which is to report to the next General 
Convention. The subject of establishing broth- 
erhoods was also referred to the next Gen- 
eral Convention. A joint committee of both 
Houses, appointed by the previous General Con- 
vention to consider and report on the subject 
of the godly discipline of the laity, made a re- 
port, pointing out what it regarded as the 
deficiencies of the present law of discipline of 
the Church, and embodying a resolution which 
was adopted by both Houses: ‘‘ That it is ex- 
pedient so to amend the law of the Church, 
touching the godly discipline of its members, as 
to make it more explicit in its provisions, and 
more readily applicable to particular cases.” 
The joint committee heretofore in charge of 


the subject was reconstituted with reference 


to convenience of assembling, and continued. 
A joint committee of both Houses was ap- 
pointed “to consider and report to the next 
General Convention what are the several func- 
tions of rectors and wardens and vestrymen in 
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the control and administration of parishes, as- 
certaining the rights and authorities of each in 
the premises according to the principles and 
laws of the Church, and report to the next 
General Convention what, in their opinion, is 
the best mode of making those principles and 
laws of effect.” A committee consisting of 
three persons from each House was appointed 
‘‘to take such steps as in their discretion may 
be judicious, toward securing from the Gov- 
ernment, for the Indians, the full protection of 
the ‘civil’ law.” The standing committee on 
Indian affairs reported that the higher officers 
of the Government were in favor of affording 
the Indians such protection, and also all helps 
to become civilized, and expressed themselves 
“much encouraged by the past success of the 
missions of the Churchto the Indians.” The dee- 
laration was inserted in the canon concerning 
the ‘‘ deposition of ministers, that ‘deposition, 
displacing, and all like expressions, are the same 
as degradation.’” The canon relating to the re- 
nunciation of the ministry was modified, so as 
to provide that, when a clergyman leaves the 
ministry for causes other than those affecting 
moral character, a distinct statement to that 
effect shall be made to accompany the record 
and notice of his deposition. The subject of 
the formation of provincial councils, with suf- 
fragan bishops, was referred to a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, who were instructed 
to report upon it to the next General Conven- 
tion. A joint committee of the two Houses 
was appointed to consider the subject of the 
admission of ministers of other Christian bodies 
to the Church. An amended constitution was 
adopted for the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The society is considered as comprehending 
all persons who are members of the Church, 
and will have connected with it a Board of 
Missions, composed of the bishops of the 
Church, and the members of the House of 
Deputies of the General Convention, who may 
sit apart as in General Convention, or together, 
when they shall so decide, and shall meet op 
the third day of the session of the General Con- 
vention, and from day to day; also a Board of 
Managers, comprising all the bishops, fifteen 
clergymen, and fifteen laymen, to be appointed 
by x Board of Missions at every triennial 
meeting of the General Convention, who shall 
have charge of the affairs of the society during 
the interim between the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention. Provision is also made for 
auxiliary missionary associations. An amend- 
ed canon was adopted on marriage and divorce. 
It pronounces marriages which are not ac- 
cording to God’s word unlawful, and pro- 
hibits the baptism, confirmation, or adminis- 
tration of the communion to  pagevee who are 
married “ otherwise than as the word of God 
and the discipline of the Church allow,” ex- 
cept after the case has been referred to the 
bishop for his judgment, provided, however, 
that no “minister shall in any case refuse the 
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sacraments to a penitent person in imminent 
danger of death.” Thesubject of the relations 
of a bishop to churches that have been conse- 
crated was referred to a joint committee to re- 
port to the next General Convention. An 
amended canon was adopted on the subject of 
the dissolution of the relations between a 
minister and his congregation. Resolutions 
were adopted in favor of retaining the Bible in 
the schools, and declaring it to be the duty of 
the clergy and laity of the Church to take an 
active interest in the education provided in 
their States, with the purpose of infusing into 
it as much religious influence and instruction 
as possible. A joint committee of the two 
Houses was appointed to consider the whole 
subject of education, and report to the next 
General Convention. The House of Bishops 
was requested to have prepared translations 
into English of the Creed and other acts of the 
undisputed general councils of the primitive 
Church. Oonsent was given to the erection of 
the new dioceses of Quincy and Springfield, in 
the State of Illinois, and of the diocese of West 
Virginia. A resolution was adopted, having 
especial reference to Church fairs, entertain- 
ments, and festivals, requesting the bishops “*to 
express their opinions as to the impropriety of 
the various instrumentalities adopted for rais- 
ing funds for the support of the Church.” A 
resolution was offered to the effect that the 
Church should express its sympathy with the 
movement made in England toward disestab- 
lishment, but it was promptly laid on the 
table. The joint committee on the prepara- 
tion of the Prayer Book in the German lan- 
guage reported progress, and was continued. 
The House of Bishops recommended to all the 
theological institutions of the Church to intro- 
duce, as soon as practicable, a thorough course 
of instruction on foreign missions, and the 
present religious condition and needs of the 
world; resolved henceforth to communicate 
all sentences of deposition and suspension to 
the bishops of the Anglican Church in British 
North America, and approved the plan pro- 
posed by Dr. Schereschewsky, Missionary 
Bishop-elect of Shanghai, to establish in China 
a collegiate institution “for the educating and 
training up anative ministry, and for other pur- 
poses of Christian education.” The committee 
of the House of Bishops on Correspondence 
with the Hierarchy of the Holy Eastern Church 
made a report, and was continued. The Rev. O. 
©. Penick, D. D., who has been elected by the 
House of Bishops as Bishop for the Heathen in 
Africa, was consecrated as Bishop of Cape 
Palmas at St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, on the 13th of February. The House 
of Bishops have nominated the Rev. D. H. 
Knickerbocker as Missionary Bishop of New 
Mexico and Arizona, in place of Bishop Ad- 
ams, who has resigned. The Rev. Samuel I. 
J. Schereschewsky, who had been elected 
Missionary Bishop of Shanghai, China, was 
consecrated to that office in Grace Church 
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in the city of New York, on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1877. 

The first diocesan convention of the newly- 
formed diocese of West Virginia met at 
Charlestown, December 5th. An election 
was held for bishop of the diocese, and result- 
ed in the choice of the Rev. J. H. Eccleston, 
D. D., of Newark, N. J. Dr. Eccleston was 
elected Bishop of Iowa in 1875; but the legal- 
ity of the election was disputed, and he de- 
clined to accept the office. He also declined, 
in January, 1868, the tender of the bishopric 
of West Virginia. 

The diocesan convention of the dioceses 
which the General Convention directed to be 
formed in Illinois decided to call their dioceses 
respectively the dioceses of Quincy and of 
Springfield. The first diocesan convention of 
the diocese of Quincy met at Quincy, Ill, De- 
cember 12th, and elected the Rev. Samuel 
Smith Harris, D. D., of Chicago, Ill, to be 
bishop. Dr. Harris, however, declined to ac- 
cept the office. The diocesan convention of 
Springfield met at Springfield, Ill., December 
19th, and elected the Rev. George F. Seymour, 
D. D., Dean of the General Theological Sem- 
inary in New York City, to be bishop. Dr. 
Seymour was elected Bishop of the diocese of 
Illinois in 1874, but was rejected by the Gen- 
eral Convention of that year on account of his 
supposed strong ritualistic tendencies. 

The fourth Church Congress of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church was held in the city of 
New York, beginning October 30th. Bishop 
Potter, of New York, presided, and delivered 
the opening address, in which he referred to 
the general character of the topics that were to 
be considered, and recommended temperance 
in discussion, moderation in tone, and respect 
for the opinions of persons of different views. 
The first subject discussed was ‘The Church 
Architecture that We Need,” on which papers 
were read and addresses delivered by Mr. 
Richard M. Hunt, Mr. Emlen Littell, the Rev. 
W. A. MeVickar, D. D. (read by the Rev. Dr. 
Neven), and the Rev. O. W. Ward. The sec- 
ond topic of the first day’s session was “ The 
Relation of the Christian Church to Local and 
National Life in America,” and was discussed 
by Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, the Rev. 
Hugh Miller Thompson, D. D., the Rev. J. S. 
Hanckel, the Rev. John Fulton, D. D., the 
Rev. R. H. McKim, and the Rev. W. W. Bat- 
tershall. On the second day, the subject of 
“The Spiritual Forces of Civilization” wus 
considered by the Rev. F. C. Ewer, D. D., the 
Rey. Francis A. Henry, the Rev. Percy Browne, 
the Rev. Drs. Abercrombie and Mornhert, the 
Rev. S. D. McConnell, and the Rev. A. 8. 
Noodle; and “The Relation of the Popular 
Press to Christianity in America,” by the Hon. 
John Jay, the Hon. Erastus Brooks, Bishop 
Dudley, of Kentucky, Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
Island, and Bishop Schereschewsky, of Shang- 
hai, China. The first topic for the third day 
was “ The Influence of the Pulpit upon Mod- 
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ern Thought and Life,” and papers were read 
or addresses made upon it by Bishop Lay, of 
Easton, Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, the 
Rev. F. Courteney, the Rev. Noah Hunt 
Schenck, and the Rev. J.G. Armstrong. The 
second topic of the day, ‘Christianity end 
Modern Amusements,” was considered in ad- 
dresses and papers by the Rev. W. W. New- 
ton, the Rev. John Vaughan Lewis, D. D., the 
Rey. T. G. Addison, D. D., and Prof. Cowing, 
of the University of Louisville. On the fourth 
day, the topic of ‘The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Charity ” was presented by the 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., and the discus- 
sion was continued by the Hon. John Welsh, 
the Rey. J. W. Brown, D. D., Mr. Lewis Dela- 
field, and the Hon. Erastus Brooks. The other 
topic of this day’s session, and the last con- 
sidered by the Congress, was ‘The True Pol- 
icy toward the Indian Tribes,” and was dis- 
cussed by Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
Bishop Hare, of Niobrara, Bishop Tuttle, of 
Montana, the Hon. Felix A. Brunot, and Bish- 
op Clarkson, of Nebraska. The Congress was 
closed with an address by Bishop Potter con- 
gratulatory of its success. 
The League in aid of the Mexican Branch of 
the Church, or the Mexican Mission League, is 
a society of women which was organized in 
March, 1876, with the object, as defined in its 
constitution, of enlisting the interest of the 
churchwomen of New York and other cities in 
the work of the Church in Mexico, and of fur- 


_ nishing a yearly contribution for its support. 


Its meetings are held annually, on tlie Wednes- 
day after the third Sunday of Lent, and the 
meetings of its executive board are held month- 
ly. Diocesan secretaries have been appointed 
in several dioceses, and many of the bishops 
have given the society their approval. Thie 
report of the corresponding secretary for 1877 
gave the following statement of the condition 
and work of the Mexican Church: ‘Three 
congregations in the capital and sixty-eight in 
other parts of the republic of Mexico, with 
from six to eight thousand worshipers, have 
already been gathered ; these are ministered to 
by a faithful, able, and eloquent band of native 
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missionaries. Eight church schools have been 
established, where a very large number of chil- 
dren have been carefully taught the Bible, and 
have received a good secular education. A 
theological seminary has been preparing young 
men for the ministry, and seven candidates are 
now awaiting holy orders. An orphanage has 
been started in which are forty girls of from 
four to fifteen years of age; a periodical, called 
The Truth, is regularly published, and many 
other religious works have been issued. Tens of 
thousands of copies of the Spanish translation 
of the Holy Scriptures have bees circulated,” 

The Board of Missions, in 1876, notified its 
missionaries in Liberia that the appropriations 
for the support of their work would be discon- 
tinued. The clergy and laity of the Church 
held a meeting in November of the same year, 
to decide what course they should pursue. 
After making an acknowledgment of the debt 
of gratitude which they owed to the ‘“‘ mother 
Church” in America, for planting and sustain- 
ing their churches and stations up to the pres- 
ent time, the Convention resolved to organize 
a diocese, to be called “the Diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Liberia,” which 
should be in union with all branches of the An- 
glican communion in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship. The new diocese, according to a 
statement made by its secretary, begins under 
many disadvantages, with no money to support 
those engaged in preaching, no schools of its 
own, its church edifices in bad condition, and 
its membership for the most part very limited 
in pecuniary circumstances. 

The eleventh annual convecation of the 
Episcopal Church of Hayti was held at Port- 
au-Prince, May 27th. All of the clergy were 
present but one, and lay representatives at- 
tended from six out of ten missionary congre- 
gations. 

PRUSSIA, a kingdom of Europe, forming 
part of the German Empire. King William L, 
German Emperor and King of Prussia. (For 
an account of the Royal family, see Germany.) 

The Prussian ministry was composed in 1877 
as follows: President, Prince von Bismarck, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Chancellor of 
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the German Empire; Oamphausen (appointed 
October 26, 1869), Minister of Finances; Count 
za Eulenburg (December 9, 1862), Minister of 
the Interior; Dr. Leonhardt. (December 5, 
1867), Minister of Justice; Dr. Falk (January 
22, 1872), Minister of Ecclesiastical, Educa- 
tional, and Medical Affairs; General von Ka- 
meke (November 9, 1873), Minister of War; 


Dr. Achenbach (May 13, 1873), Minister for 
Commerce and Public Works; Dr. Friedenthal 
(September 19, 1874), Minister of Agriculture ; 
Von Bilow (June 6, 1876), Secretary of State 
in the Foreign Office; Hofmann (June 6, 1876), 
President of the Imperial Chancery. 

The area and population of the different 
provinces was as follows: 


POPULATION IN 1875. 
PROVINCES. Ang Se tee Payee 
Males. Females, Total. 
Dra nse eS era GTN 24,115.98 1,543,328 843 3,199,171 
Brandenburg: . oi. tov oe 6350 ve tet ceteccocese secs 15,403.39 ,048 1,567,363 8,126,411 
POMOCLAMB sos ss hoe 0s 5 oh ess FoR Posie od de ssieee 11,630.52 718,751 43,53 462, 
PORE a sic bossa a secs eek oss bawewes ds itunes 11,178.66 TT4.245 831, 1,606,084 
Aillosiy’.." 04 UTS Wee Hoa se FSGS! 15,556.23 $36,322 2,007,377 $43, 
Saxony. 2-345 slabs hindi. bide ode ssoe docs se 9,745.89 1,072,445 1,096,543 2,168,988 
Schleswig-Holstein (inclusive of Lauenburg).... 7,218.43 176 537,150 1,073,926 
PEABO RGR tree ese eaten ee eee 14,857.06 1,007,725 1,009,668 2,017,398 
‘WostplialiavSlQus . 2025.0 ie Gies dk US HE. 7,799.20 972,742 932,955 905,687 
Hons0-MaanOD 6:4 sihendewnsas dc iseaens siepeeniansd 137.50 718,186 749,712 1,467,898 
MBHING PMO yiROA svc conte s waa0 cascsecsys sacs aad 10,415.49 1,915,979 1,888,402 381 
Holienzollerti.: << Josec12 scbea Fest eiscsect ects 440. 31,823 34,643 66,466 
POUR oc oS cited Sx aac oop shies op wee Av eenst 134,499 .30 12,692,370 18,050,034 25,742,404 
9 a CHARGES ON THE CONSOLIDATED FUND, Marks. 
I n the budget for the year 187 7-778 the: re Additions to the crown dotations of the King.... — 4,500,000 
ceipts and expenditures were estimated at 651,- Interest on public debt.........-.0.s0ss0+e00e.e 45.125,811 
638,414 marks. The sources of revenue were Sinking Se ot sels eT: te tone hones Lymer 
the Ministry of Finance, Ministry of Commerce, Chamber of Lords (Herrenhats) ....0...2lu. ‘168.110 
Ministry of State, Ministry of Justice, Ministry Chamber of Deputies........02......seeeeeseeee 1,204,520 
of Agriculture, Ministry of Worship, Educa- ——— 
& ors Total es on consolidated fund........ 69,995,630 
tion, and Medicine, etc., as follows: er oe 
Total ordinary expenditure...........-... 631,080,267 
SOURCES OF REVENUE. Marks. Transitory and extraordinary expenditure. 20,558,147 
1, Ministry of Finance ..........2..2.s22seeeees 019 ——— 
2 ay miebebrod li. ale. Sie LCE 218,787,420 Otel a2. ceo. de cutal saved ewes bigs avs 651,688,414 
8. “ State..... . «asspecueais owes dats Yen 17, g 4 ‘ 
4. BR  IMRIND pina xserna atin ss 9 0pRR ERROR 45,377,900 ~~ The public debt of the kingdom, inclusive of 
5. re the Tintertors, .ssctiieces cts tcl 8,112,292 the provinces annexed in 1866, was, according 
6. - Abriculturesassk.. uses ssydeesoe 4,454,270 rf - 
q. “ orship, Education, and Medicine 1,365,264 to an official report laid before the House of 
8. “ Foreign Affairs... .....2.+..+0-.0% 4, Deputies, as follows on March 31, 1877: 
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The expenditures are divided into per- 
manent (fortdauernde), transitory (einmalige), 
and extraordinary (ausserordentliche) disburse- 
ments. The continuing or permanent are sub- 
divided into current expenditures (Betriebs- 
ausgaben), administrative expenditures (Staats- 
Verwaltungsausgaben), and charges on the 
consolidated fund (Dotationen). The different 
branches of expenditures were as follows: 


BRANCHES OF EXPENDITURES. 


OURRENT EXPENDITURE. Marks. 
Ministry of Finance. .........sccs cece cccnesence 67,271,890 
“ Commerce... .....csccccccccececcees 202,090,010 
. PORN, Seva mevccisicuae aie as tomane eee 509,175 
Total current expenditure ............... 269,871,075 


300 requirements of the State The 


Total administrative expenditure.......... 286,944,818 


TITLE OF DEBT. Marks, 
ES Consolidated debt of nS nid Sawretewectacmets eX 141,882,500 
ar “ 4878 and 1876... 2...212 . 100,000,000 
4, Non-consolidated loans..............0..c00. 111,478,200 
G. BUite tallWay MODs... 400005 nacqequcspyccass 46,881,616 
6. Preference loan of 1855............-.....0008 7,080, 
7. War debt of the Kurmark and Neumark..... 2,743,982 
T. Total debt of Prussia. ...............26¢ 938,325, 
IL. Debt of Provinces annexed in 1866 ...... 95,225,024 
Ill. Floating debt called “ Schatzanweisungen” 30,000,000 
DORAL, Pas sks Leas tasers a pyesk oa das oor 1,058,550,472 


The Prussian Diet was opened on January 
12th by the Emperor-King in person. King 
William, in the speech from the throne, ex- 
pressed the hope that the endeavors of the 
Government to supply the wants of the coun- 
try would meet with firm support in the Diet: 
The public revenue for 1877, estimated on the 
whole to equal that of last year, offered the 
means of satisfying any new and permanent 
ing then 
dwelt in grateful terms upon the proofs of af- 
fection and fidelity which he had received from 
the people on the celebration of his seventy 
years’ military jubilee, and said that he regard- 
ed the sentiments then manifested toward him 
as a sure guarantee that Prussia would con- 
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tinue to fulfill her political mission in the Ger- 
man Empire, by faithfully carrying out truly 
monarchical and, at the same time, liberal in- 
stitutions. The Herrenhaus organized by elect- 
ing the Duke of Ratibor president, Herr von 
Bernuth first vice-president, and Herr Hassel- 
bach second vice-president. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, the National Liberals and the 
Party of Progress united to organize the House, 
and, on January 15th, reélected Herr von Ben- 
nigsen, a National Liberal, president, and elect- 
ed for its first vice-president Herr Klotz, of 
the Party of Progress, and for its second vice- 
president Count Bethusy-Huc, a Free Con- 
servative. Thé session was mainly devoted to 
the consideration of the budget, which passed 
its third reading in the Chamber of Deputies 
on February 28th. The Diet adjourned on 
March 8d. Of other business transacted dur- 
ing this session, the most important was the 
division of the Province of Prussia into two 
provinces, East and West Prussia. This law is 
dated March 19, 1877, and goes into operation 
on April 1, 1878. Two Danish deputies from 
Schleswig-Holstein, Kryger and Lassen, refused 
to take the oath to observe the Prussian con- 
stitution. On February 27th, their seats were, 
therefore, declared vacant. 

The Chambers were opened again on October 


21st, by Herr Camphausen, the Finance Min- 
ister and Vice-President of the Prussian Cab- 
inet, who read the speech from the throne, of 
which the following are extracts: 


Some branches of the public revenue have not in 
the current year yielded the amount that would have 
accrued under normal conditions; while, on the 
other hand, the public works required in the interest 
of the country will probably consume an amount 
larger than, in present circumstances, we can hope 
to collect. For these reasons, and, as public a8 i 
are profitably carried on at a time when commerce is 
still depressed, we contemplate being obliged to 
have recourse to extraordinary measures for the re- 
enforcement of our means. Besides supplementary 
estimates for the current year, the budget for the en- 
suing year, and a bill authorizing a loan, will be sub- 
mitted to you. To complete the administrative re- 
form begun and practically carried out in five prov- 
inces, the laws regulating the government of towns 
in these provinces will have to be modified in what 
concerns the supervision exercised by the Crown, 
and the jurisdiction of the Administrative Courts. 
The Road Construction bill, adapted to the new ad- 
ministrative laws, will be resubmitted. The laws for 
the protection of fields and forests having long been 
considered as wholly inadequate, a bill will be intro- 
duced, rearranging this important branch of the Ex- 
ecutive, in conformity with the Penal Code of the 
Empire, and the remodeled functions of the admin- 
istrative authorities. 


A ministerial crisis, which had arisen in the 
latter part of September, in consequence of a 
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difference between Prince Bismarck and Count 
Eulenburg, with regard to the administrative 
reforms proposed by the latter, led to the resig- 
nation of Count Eulenburg, the Minister of the 
Interior. The Emperor declined to accept the 
resignation, and instead granted the count a six 
months’ furlough. This matter led to a violent 
debate in the House, in the course of which 
Herr Windthorst, late Hanoverian minister, and 
Vou. xvi1.—42 A 


the distinguished leader of the Centrum (Cath- 
olic party), seized the occasion to make a bit- 
ter attack upon the Cabinet. There could be 
no doubt, he said, that, notwithstanding the 
ambiguous phraseology used by the ministers, 
the great work of administrative reform was 
virtually at an end, or, at any rate, would not 
be carried through in the spirit in which it had 
been originally conceived. They certainly had 
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the declaration of the Vice-President of the 
Cabinet that he would resign were the prog- 
ress of the great reform to be completely in- 
terrupted ; but this meant nothing, Herr Camp- 
hausen having taken care to qualify his an- 
nouncement of eventual self-immolation by the 


Se Ce is 
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clever introduction of ‘‘completely interrupt- 
ed.” The House and Herr Oamphausen were 
not likely to agree as to the line separating 
complete from partial interruption. The fact 
was, Prince Bismarck had put a stop to admin- 
istrative reform, and his colleagues, being mere 
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servants of the Sovereign Premier, had bowed 
to his decision. It was easy to see why the 
Moderate Liberals in the House imitated the 
example set by the Oabinet. Had they not 
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been given to understand that, in the event of 
any of the ministers proving refractory, the 
seats vacated by these recusants would be filled 
with parliamentary exponents of the Minis- 
terial party ? 
Herr Camphausen, in reply, repudiated in the 
most positive manner 
Obit & an assertion made by 
Herr Windthorst that 
Prince Bismarck ruled 
absolutely, and express- — 
ed it as his opinion that 
the dignity of the House 
and of the Government 
ought not to allow such 
observations as those 
which Herr Windthorst, 
= himself a former minis- 
= ter, had thought fit to 
make. Herr Lasker, 
leader of the left wing 
of the Moderate Lib- 
erals, who had so long 
i conferred upon Govern- 
ment the immense ben- 
efit of a faithful, but 
wholly independent and 
unselfish, assistance, had 
no hesitation in declar- 
ing all attacks on Prince 
Bismarck to be tanta- 
mount to attacks upon the nation. He admit- 
ted, however, that the apparent determination 
of the Cabinet to exclude municipal and vil- 
lage government from the range and scope of 
administrative reform was not in harmony 
with previous announcements and with what 
his political friends re- 
garded as a necessary 
complement of the bills 
enacted. His party 
would watch the course 
pursued by the Govern- 
ment, and be guided by 
circumstances, Govern- 
ment had no right to 
count on the continued 
support of the Moder- 
ate Liberals, unless a 
straightforward and lib- 
eral course was held. At 
the close of the debate, 
the anti-Ministerial res- 
olutions introduced by 
the Centrum and Ad- 
vanced Liberals were 
rejected by the Mod- 
erates. On the 31st of 
October, General von 
Kameke, the War Min- 
ister, declared that the 
decree prohibiting the 
export of horses had been issued only when for- 
eign dealers ordered of Germany 80,000 horses 
fit for war purposes. As such an order inter- 
fered with the state of military preparation 
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required for the political safety of the coun- 
try, there remained nothing but to follow the 
example set by Austria and Russia, and pro- 
hibit the export of horses. Not, however, to 
injure horse-breeders beyond what was neces- 
sary, a royal decree reserved to the Govern- 
ment the right to permit export in special 
eases. This permission having been liberally 
given, the export has reached the ordinary 
figure, and, in the last few months, amounted 


to no fewer than 7,000. After this declara- 


tion, the motions censuring the royal decree 
were thrown out. The House adjourned on 
December 20th. 

The conflict between the Government and the 
Catholic Ohurch continued during the year. 
In April, the assistant. bishop of Posen, Janis- 
Sowaki, was removed from his office by the 
royal court for ecclesiastical affairs. On June 
13th the bishop of Limburg, in the province 
of Hesse-Nassau, was deposed by sentence of 
the Berlin ecclesiastical court. The bishop 
was proved to have persistently resisted the 
Prussian ecclesiastical laws, though he willing- 
ly submitted to the stricter supervision of the 
Nassau and Frankfort authorities in the days 
of Nassau and Frankfort independence. Be- 
ing in all fined 45,000 marks for his offenses 
against the Prussian ecclesiastical laws, he was 
accused of having managed to evade payment 
by the alleged transfer of his property to vari- 
ous charities, which allowed him the use of it 
during life. The bishop did not appear in 


- court. 


PRUYN, Joun V.L., died at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., November 21, 1877. He was born in 
Albany, N. Y., in 1811. He was educated at 
the Albany Academy and was admitted to the 
bar in 1832. He was appointed Master in 
Chancery by Governor Marcy; was chosen a 
director and counsel of the Mohawk & Hudson 
Railroad Company in 1835, and afterward 
became Treasurer of the New York Central. 
In 1831 he became associated with the Albany 
Institute, the oldest scientific society of the 
State, and from 1855 till his death was its presi- 
dent. He was elected a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York in 1844, and in 1862 became Chan- 
cellor of the University. He was a member of 
the State Senate in 1862 and 1863, and of Oon- 
gress in 1863-’65 and 1869-’71. Mr. Pruyn 
suggested the organization of the State Board 
of Charities, and was its president at the time 
of his death. He was also president of the 
Board of Commissioners of the State Survey. 
He received the degree of Master of Arts 
from Rutgers College, and that of Doctor 
of Laws Roni the University of Rochester. 
He had devoted much time to the advance- 
ment of the educational interests of the State, 
and to its institutions of charity. He also 
took much interest in questions of political 
science, and was a delegate to the recent In- 
ternational Code Congress held at the Hague, 
in Holland. 
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PUBLIO DOCUMENTS. Jnaugural Ad- 
es of President Hayes, delivered March 5, 


Fettow-Crrizens: We have assembled to re- 
peat the public ceremonial, begun by Washington, 
observed by all my predecessors, and now a time- 
honored custom which marks the commencement 
of a new term of the presidential office. Called to 
the duties of this great trust, I proceed, in compliance 
with usage,to announce some of the leading prin- 
ciples, on the subjects that now chiefly engage the 
public attention, by which it is my desire to be 
guided in the discharge of those duties. I shall 
not undertake to lay down irrevocably principles 
or measures of administration, but rather to speak 
of the motives which should animate us, and to 
suggest certain important ends to be attained in 
accordance with our institutions and essential to the 
welfare of our country. 

At the outset of the discussions which preceded 
the recent presidential election it seemed to me fit- 
ting that T should fully make known my sentiments 
in regard to several of the important questions which 
then appeared to demand the consideration of the 
country. Following the example, and in part adopt- 
ing the language of one of my predecessors, 1 wish 
now, when every motive for misrepresentation has 
passed away,to repeat what was said before the 
election, trusting that my countrymen will candidly 
weigh and understand it, and that they will feel as- 
sured that the sentiments I declared in acceptin 
the nomination for the presidency will be the stand- 
ard of my conduct in the path before me, charged 
as I now am, with the grave and difficult task of 
oarering them out in the practical administration 
of the government,so far as depends, under the 
Constitution and laws, on the Cliet Executive of the 
nation. The permanent pacification of the count 
upon such principles and by such measures as will 
secure the complete protection of all its citizens 
in the free enjoyment of all their constitutional 
pin Shea is now the one subject in our public affairs 
which all thoughtful and patriotic citizens regard as 
of supreme importance. Many of the calumitous 
effects of the tremendous revolution which has 
passed over the Southern States still remain. The 
immeasurable benefits which will surely follow, 
sooner or later, the hearty and generous acceptance 
of the legitimate results of that revolution, have 
not yet been realized. Difficult and embarrassing 
questions meet us at the threshold of this subject. 

The people of those States are still impoverished 
and the inestimable blessing of wise, honest, an 

eaceful local self-government is not fully enjoyed. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
cause of this condition of things, the fact is clear 
that, in the progress of events, the time has come 
when such government is the imperative neesssity 
required by all the varied interests, public and pri- 
vate, of those States. But it must not be forgotten 
that only a local government, which recognizes 
and maintains inviolate the rights of all, is a true 
self-government. With respect to the two distinct 
races, whose peculiar relation to each other have 
brought upon us the deplorable complications and 
perplexities which exist in those States, it must be 
a government which guards the interests of both 
races carefully and equally. It must be a govern- 
ment which submits loyally and heartily to the 
Constitution and the laws, the laws of the nation 
and the laws of the States themselves, acoepti 
and obeying faithfully the whole Constitution as it 
is. Resting upon this sure and substantial foun- 
dation, the superstructure of beneficent local gov- 
ernments can be built up,and not otherwise. In 
furtherance of such obedience to the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution, and in behalf of all that 
its attainment implies, all so-called party interests 
lose their apparent importance, and party lines may 
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well be permitted to fade into insignificance. The 
question we have to consider for the immediate 
welfare of those States of the Union is the question 
of government or no government, of social order and 
all the peaceful industries and the happiness that 
belong to it, or return to barbarism. It 1s a question 
in which every citizen of the nation is deeply inter- 
ested, and with respect to which we ought not to be, 
in a partisan sense, either Republicans or Demo- 
crats, but fellow-citizens, and fellow-men, to whom 
the interests of a common country and a com- 
mon humanity are dear. 

The sweeping revolution of the entire labor 
system of a large ap of our country, and the 
advance of four millions of people from a condition 
of servitude to that of citizenship, upon an equal 
tooting with their former masters, could not occur 
without peepee) roblems of the gravest mo- 
ment, to be dealt with by the emancipated race, by 
their former masters, and by the General Govern- 
ment, the author of the act of emancipation. That it 
was a wise, just, and providential act, fraught with 
good for all concerne ; is now generally conceded 
throughout the country. That a moral obligation rests 
upon the National Government to employ its consti- 
tutional power and influence to establish the rights 
of the people it has emancipated, and to protect 
them in the enjoyment of those rights when they 
~~ infringed or assailed, is also generally admit- 
te 

The evils which afflict the Southern States can 
only be removed or remedied by the united and 
harmonious efforts of both races, actuated by motives 
of mutual vera and re rd; and while in duty 
bound and fully determined to protect the rights of 
all by every constitutional means at the disposal of 
my administration, I am sincerely anxious to use 
every legitimate influence in favor of honest and 
efficient local self-government as the true resource 
of those States for the promotion of the content- 
ment and prosperity of their citizens. In the effort 
I shall make to accomplish this pe ie: I ask the 
cordial codperation of all who cherish an interest 
in the welfare of the country, trusting that a 5 ties 
and the prejudice of races will be freely surrendered 
in behalf of the great purpose to be accomplished. 
In the important work of restoring the South, it is 
not the political situation alone that merits atten- 
tion. . The material development of that section of 
the country has been arrested by the social and po- 
litical revolution through which it has passed, and 
now needs and deserves the considerate care of the Na- 
tional Government within the just limits prescribed 
by the Constitution and wise public economy. 
But at the basis of all prosperity, for that as well as 
for every other part of the country, lies the improve- 
ment of the intellectual and moral condition of the 
people. Universal suffrage should rest upon uni- 
versal education. To this end liberal and perma- 
nent provision should be made for the support of free 
schools by the State governments, and, if need be, 
supplemented by legitimate aid from national au- 
thority. Let me assure my countrymen of the 
Southern States that it is my earnest desire to regard 
and promote their truest interests, the interests of 
the white and of the colored people both and 
a and to put forth my best efforts in behalf 
of a civil policy which will forever wipe out in 
our political affairs the color line, and the distinction 
between the North and South, to the end that we 
may not have merely a united North or a united 
South, but a united country. I ask the attention of 
the public to the paramount necessity of reform in 
our civil service,a reform not merely as to certain 
abuses and practices of so-called official patronage 
which have come to have the sanction of usage in 
the several departments of our Government, but a 
change in the system of appointment itself, a reform 
‘that shall be thorough, radical, and complete, a re- 
turn to the principles and practices of the founders 
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of the Government. They neither expected nor de- 
sired from public officers any partisan service. 

They meant that public officers should owe their 
whole service to the Government and to the people. 
They meant that the officer should be secure in his 
tenure as long as his personal character remained 
untarnished and the performance of his duties satis- 
factory. They held that appointments to office were 
not to be made nor expected merely as rewards ior 
partisan services, nor merely on the nomination of 
members of Congress as being entitled in any re- 
spect to the control of such appointments. The 
fact that both the great political parties of the coun- 
try, in declaring their principles prior to the election, 
gave prominent place to the subject of reform of our 
civil service, recognizing and strongly urging its 
necessity in terms almost identical in their specific 
import with those I have here employed, must be 
accepted as a conclusive argument in be lf of those 
measures. It must be regarded as the expression 
of the united voice and will of the whole country 
upon this subject, and both political parties are vir- 
tually pledged to give it their unreserved support: 
The President of the United States ofnecessity owes 
his election to office to the suffrage and zealous la- 
bors of a pore: party, the members of which 
cherish with ardor, and regard as of essential impor- 
tance, the principles of their party organization. 
But he should strive to be always mindful of the 
fact that he serves his party best who serves bis 
country best. 

In furtherance of the reform we seek and in other 
important respects a change of great importance, J 
recommend an amendment to the Constitution pre- 
scribing a term of six years for the presidential office 
and forbidding a reélection. 

With respect to the financial condition of the 
country I shall not attempt an extended history of 
the embarrassment and prostration which we have 
suffered during the past three years. The depression 
in all our varied commercial and manufacturing 
interests throughout the country, which began in 
September, 1878, still continues. 

It is very gratifying, however, to be able to say 
that there are indications all around us of a coming 
change to prosperous times. Upon the currency 
gression, intimately connected as it is with this topic, 

may be permitted to repeat here the statement 
made in my letter of acceptance, that in my 
judgment the feeling of uncertainty inseparable 
from av irredeemable paper currency, with its 
fluctuations of values, is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to a return to prosperous times. 

The only safe paper currency is one which rests 
upon a coin basis, and is at all times promptly con- 
vertible into coin. I adhere to the views heretofore 
expressed by me in favor of congressional legislation 
in bebalf of an party resumption of oe payments, 
and I am satisfied not only that this is wise, but 
that the interests as well as the public sentiment of 
the country imperatively demand it. 

Passing from these remarks upon the condition 
of our own country to consider our relations with 
other lands, we are reminded, by international com- 
plications abroad threatening the peace of Europe, 
that our traditional rule of non-interference in the 
affairs of foreign nations has proved of great value 
in past times, and ought to be strictly observed. 

The policy inaugurated by my honored predeces- 
sor, President Grant, of submitting to arbitration 

ve questions in dispute between ourselves and 

oreign powers, points to a new and incomparab] 
the best instrumentality for the preservation o 
peace, and will, as I believe, become a beneficent 
example of the course to be pursued in similar 
emergencies by other nations. 

If, unhappily, questions of difference should at 
any time during the period of my administration 
arise between the United States and any foreign 
government, it will certainly be my disposition and 
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my hope to aid in their settlement in the same 
peaceful and honorable way, thus securing to our 
country the great blessings of peace and mutual 
good offices with all the nations of the world. 

Fellow-citizens, we have reached the close of a 
political contest marked by the excitement which 
usually attends the contests between great political 
parties, whose members espouse and advocate with 
earnest faith their respective creeds. 

The circumstances were perhaps in no respect 
extraordinary save in the closeness and the conse- 
quent uncertainty of the result. For the first time 
in the history of the country it has been deemed 
best, in view of the present circumstances of the 

case, that the objections and questions in dispute 
in reference to counting the electoral vote should be 
referred to the decision of a tribunal appointed for 
this purpose. That tribunal, established for this 
sole purpose; its members, all of them men of long- 
established reputation for integrity and intelligence, 
and, with the exception of those who are also mem- 
bers of the supreme judiciary, chosen equally from 
both political parties; its deliberations enlightened 
by the research and the arguments of able counsel, 
was entitled to the fullest confidence of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Its decisions have been patiently waited for and 
accepted as legally conclusive by the general judg- 
ment of the public. For the present, opinion will 
widely vary as to the wisdom of the several con- 
clusions announced by that tribunal. 

This is to be anticipated in every instance where 
matters of dispute are made subject of arbitration 
under the forms of law. Human judgment is never 
unerring, and is rarely regarded as otherwise than 
wrong by the unsuccessful party in the contest. 

Tue fact that two great political parties have in 
this way settled a dispute in oe to which good 
m2n differ as to the facts and the law, no less than 
a3 to the proper course to be pursued in solving the 
question in controversy, is an occasion for general 

‘rejoicing. Uponone point there is entire unanimity 
in public sentiment—that conflicting claims to the 
presidency must be amicably and peacefully adjust- 
ed, and that when so adjusted the general acquies- 
cence of the nation ought surely to follow. 

It has been reserved for a government of the 
people, where the right of suffrage is universal, to 
give to the world the first example in the history of 
a great nation in the midst of a struggle of opposin 
parties for power, hushing its party tumults, to yiel 
the issue of the contest to adjustment according to 
the forms of law. 

Looking for the guidance of that divine hand by 
which the destinies of nations and individuals are 
shaped, I call upon you, Senators, R-presentatives, 
judges, fellow-citizens, here and every where, to unite 
with me in an earnest effort to secure to our country 
the blessings not only of material prosperity, but of 
justice, peace, and union—a union depending not 
upon the constraint of force, but upon the loving de- 
votion of a free people, “and that all things may be 
so ordered and settled upon the best and surest 
foundations that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion, and piety, may be established 
among us for all generations,” 


Messaze of President Hayes, at the opering of 
the extra session of Congress, October 16, 
1877. 


Friiow-Crrizens or THE SENATE AND IIovuss oF Rep- 

RESENTATIVES : ; 

The adjournment of the last Congress without 
making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the present fiscal year has rendered necessary a 
suspension of payments to the officers and men of 
the sums due them for services rendered after the 
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80th day of June last. The Army exists by virtue 
of statutes which prescribe its numbers and regulate 
its organization and employment, and which fix the 
pay of its officers and men and declare their right to 
receive the same at stated periods, ‘I'he statutes, 
however, do not authorize the payment of the troops 
in the absence of specific appropriations therefor. 
The Constitution has wisely provided that * no 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law,” and 
it has also been declared by statute that “‘no depart- 
ment of the Government shall expend in any one 
fiscal year any sum in excess of appro riations made 
by Congress for that fiscal year.”’ We have, there- 
fore, an Army in service, authorized by law and en- 
titled to be paid, but no funds available for that 
purpose. It may also be said, as an additional 
incentive to prompt action by Congress, that since 
the commencement of the fiscal year the Army, 
though without pay, has been constantly and active- 
4 employed in arduous and dangerous service, in 
the performance of which botb officers and men 
have discharged their duty with fidelity and courage, 
and without complaint. 

These circumstances, in my judgment, constitute 
an extraordinary occasion, requiring that Congress 
be convened in advance of the time prescribed by 
law for your meeting in regular session. The im- 
portance of speedy action upon this subject on the 
part of Congress is so manifest that I venture to 
suggest the propriety of making the necessary ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the 
current year at its present maximum numerical 
strength of 25,000 men, leaving for future consider- 
ation all questions relating to an increase or decrease 
of the number of enlisted men. In the event of the 
reduction of the Army by subsequent legislation 
during the fiscal year, the excess of the appropri- 
ation could not be expended, and in the event of its 
enlargement, the additional sum required for the ex- 
tra force could be provided in due time. It would 
b> unjust to the troops now in service, and whose 
pay is already largely in arrears, if passant to them 
should be further postponed until after Congress 
shall have considered all the questions likely to 
arise in the effort to fix the proper limit to the 
strength of the Army. 

Estimates of appropriations for the support of 
the military establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1878, were transmitted to Congress by the 
former Secretary of the Treasury at the opening of 
the session in December last. These estimates, 
modified bythe present Secretary so as to conform 
to present requirements, are now renewed, amount- 
ing to $32,436,764.98, and, having been transmitted 
to both Houses of Congress, are submitted for your 
consideration, 

There is also required by the Navy Department 
$2,003,861.27. This sum is made up of $1,446,688. - 
16 due to officers and enlisted men for the last quar- 
ter of the last fiscal yours $311,953.50 due for ad- 
vances made by the fiscal agent of the Government 
in London for the support of the foreign service ; 
$50,000 due to the Naval Hospital fund ; $150,000 
due for arrearages of pay to officers, and $45,219.58 
for the support of the Marine Corps. There will 
also be needed an appropriation of $262,535.22 to 
defray the unsettled expenses of the United States 
Courts for the fiscal year ending June 80th last, now 
due to attorneys, clerks, commissioners, and mar- 
shals, and for rent of court-rooms, the support of 
prisoners, and other deficiencies. - 

A part of the building of the Interior Depart- 
ment was destroyed by fire on the 24th of last 
month. Some immediate repairs and temporary 
structures have in consequence become necessary, 
estimates for which will be transmitted to Congress 
immediately, and an appropriation of the requisite 
funds is respectfully recommended. _ : 

The Secretary of the Treasury will communicate 
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to Congress, in connection with the estimates for 
the appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the current fiscal year, estimates for such other de- 
ficiencies in the different branches of the public 
service as require immediate action, and cannot 
without inconvenience be postponed until the reg- 
ular session. 

I take this opportunity, also, to invite your atten- 
tion to the propriety of adopting at your present 
session the necessary legislation to enable the peo- 
ple of the United States to participate in the advan- 
tages of the International Exhibition of agricult- 
ure, industry, and the fine arts, which is to be held 
at Paris in 1878, and in which this Government has 
been invited bythe Government of France to take 

mart. This invitation was communicated to the 
overnment in May, 1876, by the Minister of France 
at this capital, and a copy thereof was submitted to 
the proper ‘committees of Congress at its last ses- 
sion, but no action was taken upon the subject. 
The Department of State has received many letters 
from various parts of the country, expressing a de- 
sire to participate in the Exhibition, and numerous 
applications of a similar nature have also been made 
at the United States Legation at Paris. The Depart- 
ment of State has also received official advice of the 
strong desire on the part of the French Government 
that the United States should participate in this 
enterprise, and space has hitherto been, and still is 
reserved in the Exhibition buildings, for the use o 
exhibitors from the United States, to the exclusion 
of other parties who have been applicants therefor. 

In order that our industries may be properly rep- 
resented at the Exhibition, an appropriation will # 
needed for the payment of salaries and expenses of 
commissioners, for the transportation of goods, and 
tor other purposes in connection with the object in 
view ;‘and,as May next is the time fixed for the 
opening of the xhibition, if our citizens are to 
share the advantages of this international competi- 
tion for the trade of other nations, the necessity of 
immediate action is apparent. To enable the United 
States to codperate in the International Exhibition 
which was held at Vienna in 1878, Congress then 

assed a joint resolution making an appropriation 
of $200,000, and authorizing the President to appoint 
a certain number of practical - artisans and scientific 
men, who should attend the Exhibition and report 
their proceedings and observations to him. 
vision was also made for the appointment of a num- 
ber of honorary commissioners. I have felt that 
prompt action by Congress in accepting the invi- 
tation of the Government of France is of so much 
interest to the people of this country, and so 
suitable to the cordial relations between the 
Governments of the two countries, that the sub- 
ject might properly be presented for attention at 
your present session. 

The Government of Sweden and Norway has 
addressed an official invitation to this Government 
to take part in the International Prison Congress 
to be held at Stockholm next year. The problem 
which the congress proposes to study—how to di- 
minish crime—is one in which all civilized nations 
have an interest in common, and the Congress of 
Stockholm seems likely to prove the most important 
convention ever held for the study of this grave 

uestion. Under authority of a joint resolution of 
ongress, approved February 16, 1875, a commission- 
er was go tee by my predecessor to represent the 
United States upon that occasion, and the Prison 
hs Paces having been, at the earnest desire of the 
Swedish Government, postponed to 1878, his com- 
mission was renewed by me. An appropriation of 
$8,000 was made in the Sundry Civil Appropriations 
act of 1875 to meet the expenses of the commission- 
ers. I recommend the reappropriation of that sum 
for the same purpose, the former appropriation 
. having been covered into the Treasury, and being 
no longer available for the purpose without further 
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action by Congress. The subject is brought to your 
attention at this time in view of circumstances which 
render it highly desirable that the commissioner 
should proceed to the discharge of his important du- 
ties immediately. ; 

_ As the several acts of Congress providing for 
detailed reports from: the different departments of 
the Government require their submission at the be- 
ginning of the regular annual session, I defer until 
that time any further reference to ss of public 
interest. R. B. HAYES. 

Wasuineton, October 15, 1877. 


Message of President Hayes, delivered at the 
commencement of the second session of the 
Forty-jifth Congress, December 8, 1877. 


Fe.tow-Crtizens OF THE SENATE AND Hovss or Rep- 

RESENTATIVES: 

With devout gratitude to the bountiful Giver of 
all good, I congratulate you that, at the beginning 
of your first regular session, you find our countiy 
blessed -with health and peace and abundant har- 
vests, and with encouraging prospects of an early 
return of general prosperity. 

To complete and make permanent the paciti- 
cation of the country continues to be, and, until it is 
fully accomplished, must remain, the most impor- 
tant. of all our national interests. The earnest pur- 

se of good citizens generally to unite their efforts 
in this endeavor is evident. It found decided ex- 
pression in the resolutions announced in 1876, by 
the national conventions of the leading political 
parties of the country. There was a wide-spread 
apprehension that the momentous results in our 
progress as a nation, marked by the recent amend- 
ments to the Constitution, were in imminent jeop- 
ardy ; that the good understanding which prompted 
their adoption, in the interests of a loyal devotion 
to the general welfare, might iene a barren truce, 
and that the two sections of the country, once en- 
gaged in civil strife, might be again almost as 
widely severed and disunited as they were when 
arrayed in arms against each other. 

he course to be pursued, which in my judgment 
seemed wisest, in the presence of this ene 
was plainly indicated in my inaugural address. It 
pointed to the time, which all our —_ desire to 
see, when a genuine love of our whole country, and 
of all that concerns its true welfare, shall supplant 
the destructive forces of the mutual animosity of 
races and of sectional hostility. Opinions have 
differed widely as to the measures best calculated 
to secure this greatend. This was to be expected. 
The measures adopted by the administration have 
been subjected to severe and varied criticism. Any 
course whatever which might have been entere 
upon would certainly have encountered distrust and 
opposition. These measures were, in my judgment, 
such as were most in harmony with the Constitution 
and with the genius of our people, and best adapted, 
under al] the circumstances, to attain the end in 
view. Beneficent results, already apparent, prove 
that these endeavors are not to be — as a 
mere experiment, and should sustain and encourage 
us in ourefforts. Already, inthe brief period which 
has elapsed, the immediate effectiveness, no less 
than the justice of the course pursued, is demon- 
strated, and I have an abiding faith that time will 
furnish its ample vindication in the minds of the 
great majority of my fellow-citizens. The discon- 
tinuance of the use of the Army for the purpose of 
upholding local governments in two States of the 
nion was no less a constitutional duty and require- 
ment, under the circumstances existing at the time, 
than it was a much-needed measure for the resto- 
ration of local self-government and the promotion cf 
national harmony. The withdrawal of the troops 
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from such employment was effected deliberately, 
and with solicitous care for the peace and good or- 
der of society and the protection of the property 
and persons and every right of' all classes of citizens, 
he results that have followed are indeed sig- 
nificant and encouraging. All apprehension of 
danger from remitting those States to local self- 
overnment is dispelled ; and a most salutary change 
In the minds of the people has begun, and is in 
progress in every pe of that section of the country 
once the theatre o raped pe civil strife, substitutin 
for suspicion, distrust, and aversion, concord, friend~ 
ship, and patriotic attachment to the Union. No 
unprejudiced mind will deny that the terrible and 
often fatal collisions which for several years have 
been of frequent occurrence, and have agitated and 
alarmed the public mind, have almost entirely 
ceased, and that a spirit of mutual forbearance and 
hearty national interest has succeeded. There has 
been a general reéstablishment of order, and of the 
orderly administration of justice. Instances of re- 
maining lawlessness have become of rare occurrence ; 
political turmoil and turbulence have disappeared ; 
useful industries have been resumed; public credit 
in the Southern States has been greatly strength- 
ened; and the encouraging benefits ofa revival of 
commerce between the sections of the country, lately 
embroiled in civil war, are fully enjoyed. Such are 
some of the results already attained, upon which the 
country is to be congratulated. They are of such 
importance that we may with confidence patiently 
await the desired consummation that wil surely 
come with the natural progress of events. 

It may not be improper here to say that it should 
be our fixed and unalterable determination to pro- 
tect, by all available and proper means, under the 
Constitution and laws, the lately emancipated race 
in the enjoyment of their rights and privileges ; and 
TI urge upon those to whom heretofore the colored 
people have sustained the relation of bondmen the 
wisdom and justice of humane and liberal local leg- 


- islation with respect to their education and general 


welfare. A firm adherence to the laws, both nation- 
al and State, as to the civil and political rights of 
the colored people, now advanced to full and equal 
citizenship ; the immediate repression and sure pun- 
ishment by the national and local authorities, within 
their respective jurisdictions, of every instance of 
lawlessness and violence toward them, is required 
for the security alike of both races, and is gusty 
demanded by the public opinion of the country an 

the age. In this way the restoration of harmony 
and good-will, and the complete protection of every 
citizen in the full enjoyment of every constitutional 
right, will surely be attained. Whatever authority 
peor with me to this end, I shall not hesitate to put 

orth. 

Whatever belongs to the power of Congress and 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the Union, they may 
confidently be relied upon to provide and perform. 
And to the Legislatures, the courts, and the exec- 
utive authorities of the several States, [ earnestly 
appeal to secure, by adequate, appropriate, and sea- 
sonable means, within their borders, these common 
and uniform rights of a united Bags. which loves 
liberty, abhors oppression, and reveres epee 
These objects are very dear to my heart. I shall 
continue most earnestly to strive for their attain- 
ment. The cordial codperation of all classes—of 
all sections of the country and of both races—is 
required for this purpose ; and with these blessings 
assured, and not otherwise, we may safely hope to 


hand down our free institutions of government un- 


impaired to the generation that will suoceed us. 
Among the other subjects of great and general 
importance to the people of this country, I cannot 
be mistaken, I think, in regarding as preéminent 
the policy and measures which are ae to se- 
‘eure the restoration of the currency to that normal 
and healthful condition in which, by the resumption 
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of specie payments, our internal trade and forei 
commerce may be ‘brought into harmony with nA 
system of exchanges which is based upon the pre- 
cious metals as the intrinsic money of the world. 
In the public judgment that this end should be 
sought and compassed as speedily and securely as 
the resources of the people and the wisdom of their 
gesenest can accomplish, there is a much greater 
egree of unanimity than is found to concur in the 
: ape eres w rs will ping the country to 
is desired end, or the rapidity of the steps b 
which it can be safely penstion. : sist gir 

Upon a most anxious and deliberate examination 
which I have felt it my duty to give to the paler: 
I am but the more confirmed in the opinion w 
I expressed in accepting the nomination for the 
Presidency, and again a my inauguration, that 
the policy of resumption should ursued by every 
suitable means, and that no legislation would be 
wise that should disparage the importance or retard 
the attuinment of that result. I have no disposition, 
and certainly no right, to question the sincerity or 
the intelligence of opposing opinions, and would 
neither conceal nor undervalue the considerable 
difficulties, and even occasional distresses, which 
may attend the progress of the nation toward this 
primary condition to its general and permanent 
prosperity. I must, however, adhere to my most 
earnest conviction that any wavering in purpose or 
unsteadiness in methods, so far from avoiding or 
reducing the inconvenience inseparable from the 
transition from an irredeemable to a redeemable 
paper currency, would only tend to increased and 
prolonged disturbance in values, and, unless re- 
trieved, must end in serious disorder, dishonor, 
and disaster in the financial affairs of the govern- 
ment and of the people. 

The mischiets which I apprehend, and urgentl 
deprecate, are confined to no cluss of people indee 
but seem to me most certainly te threaten the in- 
dustrious masses, whether their eccupations are of 
skilled or common labor, ‘To them, it seems to me, 
it is of prime importance that their labor should be 
compensated in money which is itself fixed in 
exchangeable value by being irrevocably measured 
by the labor necessary to its production. This 
permanent quality of the money of the people is 
sought for and can only be gained by the resumption 
of specie payments. The rich, the speculative, the 
operating, the money-dealing classes, may not always 
feel the mischiefs of, or may find casual profits in, 
a variable currency; but the misfortunes of such a 
currency to those who are paid es or Wages are 
inevitable and remediless. 

Closely connected with this general subject of 
the resumption of specie payments is one of subor- 
dinate, but still of grave, importance; I mean the 
pe epee: of our coinage system by the renewal 
of the silver dollar as an element in our specie 
currency, endowed by legislation with the quality 
of legal tender to a greater or less extent. 

As there is no doubt of the power of Congress 
under the Constitution “to coin money and reg- 
ulate the value thereof,” and as this power covers 
the whole range of authority applicable to the metal, 
the rated value, and the legal-tender quality which 
shall be adopted for the coinage, the considerations 
which should induce or discourage a particular 
measuro connected with the pomane belong one 
to the province of legislative discretion and of public 
expediency. Without intruding upon this province 
of legislation in the least, I have yet thought the 
subject of such critical importance, in the actual 
condition of our affairs, as to present an occasion for 
the exercise of the duty imposed by the Constitution 
on the President of recommending to the consider 
ation of Congress ? such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. 

Holding the opinion, as I do, that neither the in- 
terests of the government nor of the people of the 
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United States would be promoted by disparaging 
silver as one of the two precious metals which fur- 
nish the coinage of the world, and that legislation 
which looks to maintaining the volume of intrinsic 
money to as full a measure of both metals as their 
relative commercial values will permit would be nei- 
ther unjust nor inexpedient, I must ask your indul- 
gence to a brief and definite statement of certain 
essential features in any such legislative measure 
which I feel it my duty to recommend. 

I do not propose to enter the debate, represented 
ou both sides by such able disputants in Congress 
and before the people and in the press, as to the ex- 
tent to which the legislation of any one nation can 
control this question, even within its own borders, 
against the unwritten laws of trade or the positive 
laws of other governments. The wisdom of Con- 
gress in shaping any particular law that may be 
presented for my approval may wholly supersede 
the necessity of my entering into these consider- 
ations, and I hirer 3 y avoid either vague or intricate 
inquiries. Itis only certain plain and practical traits 
of such legislation that I desire to recommend to 
your attention. 

In any legislation providing for a silver coinage, 
regulating its value, and imparting to it the quality 
of legal tender, it seems to me of great importance 
that Congress should not lose sight of its action as 
operating in a twofold capacity and in two distinct 
directions. If the United States Government were 
free from a public debt, its legislative dealing with 
the question of silver coinage would be purely sov- 
ereign and governmental, under no restraints but 
those of constitutional power and the public good as 
affected by the proposed legislation. But in the ac- 
tual circumstances of the nation, with a vast public 
debt distributed very widely among our own citizens 
and held in great amounts also abroad, the nature of 
the silver-coinage measure, as affecting this relation 
of the government to the holders of the public debt, 
becomes an element, in any Se were egislation, 
of the highest concern. The obligation of the pub- 
lic faith transcends all 5 eee of profit or public 
advantage otherwise. Its unquestionable mainte- 
nance is the dictate as well of the highest expediency 
as of the most necessary duty, and will ever be care- 
es guarded by Congress and people alike. 

he public debt of the United States, to the 
amount of $729,000,000, bears interest at the rate of 6 
per cent., and $708,000,000 at the rate of 5 per cent.; 
and the only way in which the country can be relieved 
from the payment of these high rates of interest is by 
pete hig id refunding the indebtedness. Wheth- 
er the debt is ultimately paid in gold or in silver 
coin is of but little moment compared with the 
possible reduction of interest one-third by refundin 
it at such reduced rate. If the United States ha 
the unquestioned right to pay its bonds in silver 
coin, the little benefit from that process would be 
greatly overbalanced by the injurious effect of such 
psyment if made or proposed against the honest 
convictions of the public creditors. 

All the bonds that have been issued since Feb- 
ruary 12, 1873, when gold became the only unlimited 
legal-tender metallic currency of the country, are 
justly heen in gold coin or in coin of equal value. 

uring the time of these issues, the only dollar that 
could or was received by the government in ex- 
change for bonds was the gold dollar. To require 
the public creditors to take in repayment any dollar 
of less commercial value would be regarded by them 
as a repudiation of the full obligation assumed. 
The bonds issued prior to 1873 were issued at a time 
when the gold dollar was the only coin in circulation 
or contemplated by either the government or the 
holders of the bonds as the coin in which they were 
to be paid. It is far better to pay these bonds in 
that coin than to seem to take advantage of the un- 
foreseen fall in silver bullion to pay in a new issue 
of silver coin thus made so much less valuable. 
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The power of the United States to coin money and 
to regulate the value thereof ought never to be exer- 
cised for the purpose of enabling the government to 
pay its obligations in a coin of less value than thai 
contemplated by the parties when the bonds were 
issued. Any attempt to pay the national indebted- 
ness in a coinage of less commercial value than the 
money of the world would involve a violation of the 

ublic faith and work irreparable injury to the pub- 
ic credit. 

It was the great merit of the act of March, 1869 
in strengthening the public credit, that it removed 
all doubt as to the purpose of the United States to 
pay their bonded debt in coin. That act was accept- 
ed as a pledge of public faith. The government has 
derived great benefit from it in the progress thus far 
made in refunding the public debt at low rates of 
interest. An adherence to the wise and just policy 
of an exact observance of the public faith will en- 
able the government rapidly to reduce the burden 
of interest on the national debt to an amount 
exceeding $20,000,000 per annum, and effect an 
aggregate saving to the United States of more than 
$300,000,000 before the bonds can be fully paid. 

I respectfully recommend to Congress that in any 
legislation providing for a silver coinage, and impart- 
ing to it the quality of legal tender, there be impressed 
upon the measure a firm provision exempting the 
poe debt heretofore issued and now outstanding 

rom payment, either of principal or interest, in any 
coinage of less commercial value than the present 
gold coinage of the country. 

In adapting the new silver coinage to the ordinary 
uses of currency in the every-day transactionsof life, 
and prescribing the quality of legal tender to be as- 
signed to it, a consideration of the first importance 
should be so to adjust the ratio between the silver 
and the gold coinage, which now constitutes our 
specie currency,as to accomplish the desired end 
of maintaining the circulation of the two metallic 
currencies, and keeping up the volume of the two 
precious metals as one intrinsic money. It isamixed 
question for scientific reasoning and historical 
experience to determine how far, and by what meth- 
ods, a practical equilibrium can be maintained which 
will keep both metals in circulation in their appro- 
priate spheres of common use, 

An absolute equality of commercial value, free 
from disturbing fluctuations, is hardly attainable, 
and without it,an unlimited legal tender for private 
transactions assigned to both metals would irresist- 
ibly tend to drive out of circulation the dearer coin- 
age, and disappoint the principal object i a, 
by the legislation in view. I apprehend, therefore, 
that the two conditions of a near approach to equality 
of commercial value between the gold and silver 
coinage of the same denomination and of a limita- 
tion of the amounts for which the silver coinage is 
to be a legal tender are essential to maintaining both 
in circulation. If these conditions can be success- 
fully observed, the issue from the mint of silver 
dollars would afford material assistance to the com- 
munity in the transition to redeemable paper-money, 
and would facilitate the resumption of specie pay- 
ment and its permanent establishment. Without 
these conditions, I fear that only mischief and mis- 
fortune would flow from a coinage of silver dollars 
with the quality of unlimited legal tender, even in 
private transactions. 

Any expectation of temporary ease from an issue 
of silver coinage to pass as a legal tender, at a rate 
materially above its commercial value, is, 1 am per- 
suaded,a delusion. Nor can I think that there is 
any substantial distinction between an original issue 
of silver dollars at a nominal value materially above 
their commercial value, and the restoration of the 
silver dollar at a rate which once was, but has ceased 
to be, its commercial value. Certainl: , the issue of 
our gold coinage, reduced in weight materially below 
its logal-tonder value, would not be any the less a 
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present debasement of coinage by reason of its 
equaling or even exceeding in weight a gold coinage 
which at some past time had been commercially 
equal to the legal-tender value assigned to the new 
issue. 

In recommending that the regulation of any sil- 
ver coinage which may be authorized by Congress 
should observe these conditions of commercial value 
and limited legal tender, lam governed by the feeling 
that every possible increase should be given to the 
volume of metallic money which can be kept in cir- 
culation, and thereby every possible aid afforded to 
the pene in the process of resuming specie pay- 
ment. It is because of my firm conviction that a 
disregard of these conditions would frustrate the 
good results which are desired from the proposed 
coinage, and embarrass with new elements of con- 
fusion and uncertainty the business of the country, 
that I urge upon your attention these consider- 
ations. 

The organization of the civil service of the coun- 
try has for a number of years attracted more and 
more of the public attention. So general has be- 
come the opinion that the methods of admission to 
it, and the conditions of remaining in it, are unsound, 
that both the great political parties have agreed in 
the most explicit declarations of the necessity of 
reform, and in the most emphatic demands for it. 
IT have fully believed these declarations and demands 
to be the expression of a sincere conviction of the 
intelligent masses of the people upon the subject, 
and that they should be recognized and followed by 
earnest and prompt action on the pert of the legis- 
lative and executive departments of the government 
in pursuance of the purpose indicated. 

Before my accession to office I endeavored to 
have my own views distinctly understood, and upon 
my inauguration my accord with the public opinion 
was stated in terms believed to be plain and unam- 
biguous. My experience in the executive duties has 
_ strongly confirmed the belief in the great advantage 
the country would find in observing strictly the plan 
of the Constitution, which imposes upon the Execu- 
tive the sole duty and responsibility of the selection 
of those Federal officers who, by law, are appointed, 
not elected; and which, in like manner, assigns to 
the Senate the complete right to advise and consent 
to, or to reject, the nominations so made; while the 
House of Representatives stands as the public cen- 
sor of the performance of official duties, with the 
prerogative of investigation and prosecution in all 
eases of dereliction. The blemishes and imperfec- 
tions in the civil service may, as I think, be traced, in 
most cases, to a practical confusion of the duties as- 
signed to the several departments of the government. 

y purpose, in this respect, has been to return to the 
system established by the fundamental law, and to 

o this with the heartiest codperation and most 
cordial understanding with the Senate and House 
of Representatives. ; 

The practical difficulties in the selection of nu- 
merous Officers for posts of widely-varying respon- 
sibilities and duties are acknowledged to be very 
eye No system can be expected to secure abso- 

ute freedom from mistakes, and the beginning of 
any attempted change of custom is quite likely to 
be more embarrassed in this respect than any sub- 
sequent period. It is here that the Constitution 
seems to me to prove its claim to the great wisdom 
accorded to it; it gives to the Executive the assist- 
ance of the knowledge and the experience of the 
Senate, which, when acting upon nominations, as to 
which they may be disinterested and impartial 
udges, secures as strong a guarantee of freedom 

m errors of importance as is perhaps possible in 
human affairs. ; 

In addition to this, I recognize the public advan- 
tage of making all nominations, as nearly as possible, 
impersonal, in the sense of being free from mere 
caprice or favor in the selection; and in those of- 
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fices in which special training is of greatly increased 
value, I believe such a rule as to the tenure of ottice 
should obtain as may induce men of proper qualifi- 
cations to apply themselves industriously to the task 
of becoming proficients. Bearing these things in 
mind, I have endeavored to reduce the number of 
changes in subordinate A peter: usually made upon 
the change of the general administration ; and shall 
most heartily codperate with Congress in the better 
en oe such methods and rules of admis- 
sion to the public service, and of promotion within it, 
as may promise to be most successful in making 
thorough competency, efficiency, and character, the 
decisive tests in these matters. 

I ask the renewed attention of Congress to what 
has already been done by the Civil-Service Com- 
mission, appointed, in pursuance of an act of Con- 
gress, by my predecessor, to prepare and revise civil- 
service rules. In regard to much of the department 
service, especially at Washington, it may be difficult 
to organize a better system than that which has thus 
been provided, and it is now being used to a consid- 
erable extent under my direction. The commission 
has still a legal existence, although for several years 
no appropriation has been made for defraying its 
expenses. Believing that this commission has ren- 
dered valuable service, and will ke a most useful 
agency in improving the administration of the civil 
service, I respectfully recommend that a suitable ap- 
propriation, to be immediately available, be made, to 
enable it to continue its labors. 

It is my spline to transmit to Congress as early 
as practicable a report by the chairman of the com- 
mission, and to ask your attention to such measures 
on this subject as, in my opinion, will further pro- 
mote the improvement of the civil service, 

During the past year the United States have con- 
tinued to maintain peaceful relations with foreign 
powers. 

The outbreak of war between Russiaand Turkey, 
though at one time attended by grave apprehension 
as to its effect upon other European nations, has 
no tendency to disturb the amicable relations exist- 
ing between the United States and each of the two 
contending powers. An attitude of just and impar- 
tial neutrality has been preserved, and [ am gratified 
to state that, in the midst of their hostilities, both 
the Russian and the Turkish Governments have 
shown an earnest disposition to adhere to the ob- 
ligations of all treaties with the United States, and 
to give due regard to the rights of American citi- 
zens. 

By the terms of the treaty, defining the rights, 
immunities, and privileges of consuls, between Italy 
and the United States, ratified in 1868, either gov- 
ernment may, after the lapse of ten years, terminate 
the existence of the pops giving twelve months’ 
notice of its intention. The Government of Italy, 
availing itself of this faculty, has now given the re- 
quired notice, and the treaty will, accordingly, end 
on the 17th of September, 1878. It is understood, 
however, that the Italian Government wished to re- 
new it, in its general scope, desiring only certain 
modifications in some of its articles. In this dispo- 
sition I concur, and shall hope that no serious obsta- 
cles may intervene to prevent or delay the negotiation 
of a satisfactory treaty. 

Numerous y peaueszor in regard to passports, nat- 
uralization, and exemption from military service have 
continued to arise in cases of emigrants from Ger- 
many who have returned to their native country. The 
provisions of the treaty of February 22, 1868, how- 
ever, have proved to be so ample and so judicious 
that the legation of the United States at Berlin has 
been able to adjust all claims arising under it, not 
only without detriment to the amicable relations exist- 
ing between the two governments, but, it is pore eae 
without injury or a ee ge to any duly natural 
American citizen. It is desirable that the treaty 
originally made with the North German Union in 
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1868 should now be extended so as to apply equally. 
to all the states of the Empire of Germany. 

The invitation of the Guvermiccet ot France to 
participate in the exposition of the products of agri- 
culture, industry, and the fine arts, to be held at Par- 
is during the coming year, was submitted for. your 
consideration at the extra session. It is not doubt- 
ed that its acceptance by the United States, and a 
well-selected exhibition of the products of Amer- 
ican industry on that occasion, will tend to stimulate 
internationa; commerce-and ask epee as wellasto 
promote the traditional friendship between the two 
countries. 

A question arose some time since as to the proper 
meaning of the extradition articles of the treaty of 
1842 between the United States and Great Britain. 
Both  Sikohenr tees however, are now in accord in 
the belief that the question is not one that should 
be allowed to frustrate the ends of justice, or to dis- 
turb the friendship between the two nations. No 
serious difficulty has arisen in accomplishing the ex- 
tradition of criminals when necessary. It is prob- 
able that all points of disagreement wiil, in due time, 
be settled, and, if need be, more explicit declarations 
be made in a new treaty. 

The fishery commission, under articles 18 to 25 
of the treaty of Washington, has concluded its ses- 
sion at Halifax. The result of the deliberations of 
the commission, as made fpr by the commission- 
ers, will be communicated to Congress. 

A treaty for the protection of trade-marks has 
_been negotiated with Great Britain, which has been 
submitted to the Senate for its consideration. - 

The revolution which recently occurred in Mex- 
ico was followed by the accession of the successful 
parry fo powst and the installation of its chief, Gen- 
eral Porfirio Diaz, in the Presidential office. It has 
been the custom of the United States, when such 
changes of government have heretofore occurred in 
Mexico, to recognize and enter into official relations 
with the de facto government as soon as it should ap- 
pear to have the approval of the Mexican ee and 
should manifest a disposition to adhere to the obli- 
gations of treaties and international friendship. In 
the present case such official recognition has been 
deferred by the occurrences on the Rio Grande bor- 
der, the records of which have already been commu- 
nicated to each House of Congress, in answer to their 
respective resolutions ofinquiry. Assurances have 
been received that the authorities at the seat of the 
Mexican Government have both the disposition and 
the power to prevent and punish such unlawful in- 
vasions and depredations. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that events may prove these assurances to be 
well founded. The bestinterests of both countries 
require the maintenance of peace upon the border, 
and the development of commerce between the two 
republics. 

It is gratifying to add that this temporary inter- 
ruption of official relations has not prevented due at- 
tention by the representatives of the United States 
in Mexico to the protection of American citi- 
zens, so far as practicable. Nor has it interfered with 
the prompt Any hep of the amounts due from Mex- 
ico to the United States under the treaty of July 
4, 1868, and the awards of the joint commission. 
While I do not anticipate an interruption of friend] 
relations with Mexico, yet I cannot but look wit 
some solicitude upon ‘a continuance of border disor- 
ders as exposing the two countries to initiations of 
popular feeling and mischances of action which are 
naturally unfavorable to complete amity. Firmly 
determined that nothing shall be wanting on my 
part to promote a good understanding between the 
two nations, I yet must ask the attention of Congress 
to the actual occurrences on the border, that the lives 
and property of our citizens may be adequately pro- 
tected and peace preserved. 

Another year has passed without bringing to aclose 
the protracted contest between the Spanish Govern- 
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ment. and the insurrection in the island of Cubs. 
While the United States have sedulously abstained 
from any intervention in this contest, it isimpos- 
sible not to feel that it is attended with incidents af- 
fecting the rights and interests of American citizens. 
Apart from the effect of the hostilities upon trade 
between the United States and Cuba, their progress 
is inevitably accompanied by complaints, having 
more or less foundation, of searches, arrests, embar- 
goes, and oppressive taxes upon the property of 
American residents, and of unprovoked interference 
with American vessels and commerce. It is due to 
the Government of Spain to say that during the past 
year it has promptly disavowed and offered repa- 
ration for any unauthorized acts of unduly.zealous 
subordinates wheneyer such acts have been brought 
toits attention. Nevertheless, such occurrences can- 
not but tend to excite feelings of annoyance, suspi- 
cion, and resentment, which are greatly to be depre- 
cated, between the respective subjects aud citizens 
of two friendly powers. ~ 

Much delay (consequent upon accusations of fraud 
in some of the awards) has occurred in respect to 
the distribution of the limited amounts received 
from Venezuela under the treaty of April 25, 1866, 
applicable to the awards of the joint commission 
created by that treaty. So long as these matters are 
pending in Congress the Executive cannot assume 
either to pass upon the questions presented, or to 
distribute the fund received. It is eminently desir- 
able that definite legislative action should be taken, 
either affirming the awards to be final, or providing 
some method for reéxamination of the claims. Our 
relations with the republics of Central and South 
America, and with the empire of Brazil, have con- 
tinued without serious change, further than the tem- 
peeeey interruption of diplomatic intercourse with 

enezuela and with Guatemala. _Amicable relations 
have already been fully restored with Venezuela, and 
it is not doubted that all grounds of misunderstand- 
ing with Guatemala will speedily be removed. From 
all these countries there are favorable indications of 
a disposition on the part of their governments and 
people to reciprocate our efforts in the direction of 

creased commercial intercourse. 

The Government of the Samoan Islands has sent 
an envoy, in the person of its Secretary of State, to 
invite the Government of the United States to rec- 
ognize and protect their independence, to establish 
commercial relations with their people, and to assist 
them in their steps toward regulated and responsible 
government. The inhabitants of these islands, hav- 
ing made considerable progress in Christian civiliza- 
tion and the development of trade, are doubtful of 
their ability to maintain peace and independence 
without the aid of some stronger. power. The stb- 
ject is deemed worthy of respectful attention, and 
the claims upon our assistance by this distant com- 
munity will te carefully considered. 

The long commercial depression in the United 
States has directed attention to the subject of the 
possible increase of our foreign trade, and the meth- 
ods for its development, not only with Europe but 
with other countries, and cupecuslly with the states 
and sovereignties of the western emisphere. In- 
structions from the De ent of State were issued 
to the various diplomatic and consular officers of the 
government, asking them to devote attention to the 
question of methods by which trade between the re- 
spective countries of their official residence and the 

nited States could be most judiciously fostered. 
In obedience to these instructions, examinations and 
reports upon this subject have been made by many 
of these officers and transmitted to the department 
~ the same are submitted to the consideration o 

ongress. 

he annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury on the state of the finances presents important 
questions for the action of Congress, upon some of 
which I have already remarked. 
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The revenues of the government during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1877, were $269,000,586.62, 
The total expenditures for the same period were 
$238,660,008.93, leaving a surplus revenue of $30,- 
840,577.69. This hassubstantially supplied the re- 
quirements of the sinking fund for that year. The 
estimated revenues of the current fiscal year are 
$265,500,000, and the estimated expenditures for the 
same period are $232,430,643.72. If these estimates 
prove to be correct, there will be a surplus revenue 
of $33,069,356.28, an amount nearly sufficient for the 
sinking fund for that year. The estimated revenues 
for the next fiscal year are $269,250,000. It appears 
from the report that during the last fiscal year the 
the revenues of the government, compared with the 
previous year, have largely decreased. This de- 
crease, amounting to the sum of $18,481,452.54, was 
mainly in customs duties, caused partly by a large 
falling off of the amount of imported dutiable goods, 
and partly by the general fall of prices in the mar- 
kets of production of such articles as pay ad valorem 


taxes. 

While this is felt injuriously in the diminution 
of the revenue, it has been accompanied with a very 
large increase of exportations. he total exports 
during the last fiscal year, including coin, have been 
$658,637,457, and the imports have been $492,097,- 
540, leaving a balance of trade in favor of the United 
States amounting to the sum of $166,539,917; the 
beneficial effects of which extend to all branches of 
business, 

The estimated revenue for the next fiscal year 
will impose upon Congress the duty of strictly lim- 
iting appropriations, including the requisite sum for 
the maintenance of the sinking fund, within the ag- 
gregate estimated receipts. 

hile the aggregate of taxes should not be in- 
creased, amendments might be made to the revenue 
laws that would, without diminishing the revenue, 
relieve the peo le from unnecessary burdens. A tax 
on tea and coffee is shown by the experience not 
only of our own country, but of other countries, to 
be easily collected, without loss by undervaluation 
or fraud, and largely borne in the country of pro- 
duction. A tax of ten cents a pound on tea and.two 
cents a pound on coffee would produce a revenue 
exceeding $12,000,000, and thus enable Congress to 
repeal a multitude of annoying taxes yielding 
@ revenue not exceeding that sum. The inter- 
nal-revenue system grew out of the necessities 
ofthe war, and most of the legislation imposing 
taxes upon domestic products, under this system, 
has been repealed. By the substitution of a tax 
on tea and coffee, all forms of internal taxation may 
be repealed, except that on whiskey, spirits, tobacco, 
and beer. Attention is also called to the necessit 
of enacting more rigorous laws for the protection o 
the revenue and for the punishment of frauds and 
smuggling. ‘This can best be done by judicious pro- 
visions that will induce the disclosure of attempted 
fraud by undervaluation and smuggling. All reve- 
nue laws should be simple in their provisions and ea- 
sily understood. So far as practicable, the rates of 
taxation should be in the form of specific duties, 
and not ad valorem, requiring the judgment of expe- 
rienced men to ascertain values, and exposing the 
revenue to the temptation of fraud. 

My attention has been called, during the recess 
of Congress, to abuses existing in the collection of 
the customs, and strenuous efforts have been made 
for their correction by executive orders. The 
recommendations submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, by a commission appointed to examine into 
the collection of customs duties at the port of New 
York, contain many suggestions for the modification 
of the customs laws, to which the attention of Con- 
gress is invited. : 

It is a matter of congratulation that, notwith- 
standing the severe burdens caused by the war, the 
public faith with all creditors has been preserved, 
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and that, as the result of this policy, the public cred- 
it has continuously savaned, bad con Sabu securi- 
ties are regarded with the highest favor in the mar- 
Kets of the world. I trust that no act of the govern- 
ment will cast a shadow upon its credit. 

The progress of refunding the public debt has 
been rapid and satisfactory. Under the contract ex- 
isting when I entered upon the discharge of the du- 
ties of my office, bonds bearing interest at the rate 
of 44 per cent. were being rapidly sold; and within 
three months the aggregate sales of these bonds had 
reached the sum of $200,000,000. With my sanc- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury entered into a 
new contract for the sale of 4 per cent. bonds, and 
within thirty days after the popular subscriptions 
for such bonds was opened, subscriptions were had 
amounting to $75,496,550, which were paid for with- 
in ninety days after the date of subscription. By 
this process, within but little more than one year, 
the annual interest on the public debt was red 
in the sum of $3,775,000. 

I recommend that suitable provision be made to 
enable the people to easily convert their savings in- 
to government securities, as the best mode in which 
small savings may be well secured and yield a mod- 
erate interest. It is an object of public policy to re- 
tain among our own people the securities of the 
United States. In this way our country is guarded 
against their sudden return from foreign countries, 
caused by war or other disturbances beyond our lim- 
its. 

The commerce of the United States with foreign 
nations, and especially the export of domestic pro- 
ductions, has of late years largely increased ; but 
the greater portion of this trade is conducted in for- 
eign vessels, ‘The importance of enlarging our for- 
eign trade, and especially by direct and speedy inter- 
change with countries on this continent, cannot be 
overestimated; and it isa matter of great moment 
that our own shipping interest should receive, to the 
utmost practical extent, the benefit of our commerce 
with other lands. These considerations are forcibly 
urged by all the large commercial cities of the coun- 
try, and public attention is generally and wisely at- 
tracted to the solution of the problems they present. 
It is not doubted that Congress will take them up in 
the broadest spirit of liberality, and respond to the 
public demand by practical legislation upon this im- 
portant subject. 

The report of the Secretary of War shows that 
the Army has been actively employed during the 
year, and has rendered very important service in 
suppressing hostilities in the Indian country, and in 
preserving peace and protecting life and property in 
the interior as well as along the Mexican border, A 
pit and arduous campaign has been prosecuted, 
with final complete success, against a portion of the 
Nez Percés tribe of Indians. A full-account of this 
campaign will be found in the report of the General 
of the rmy. It will be seen that in its course sev- 
eral severe battles were fought, in which a number 
of gallant officers and men lost their lives. I join 
with the Secretary of War and the General of the 
Army in awarding to the officers and men employed 
in the long and toilsome pursuit and in the final cap- 
ture of these Indians the honor and praise which 
are justly their due. 

he very serious riots which occurred in several 
of the States in July last rendered necessary the em- 
ployment of a considerable portion of the Army to 
preserve the peace and maintain order. In the States 
of West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Iili- 
nols these disturbances were so formidable as to de- 
fy the local and State authorities, and the National 
Executive was called upon, in the mode provided b 
the Constitution and laws, to furnish military aid. 
I am gratified to be able to state that the troops sent 
in response to these calls for aid in the sup on 
of domestic violence were able, by the influence of 
their presence in the disturbed regions, to preserve 
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the peace and restore order without the use of force. 
Inthe discharge of this delicate and important duty 
both officers and men acted with great prudence and 
courage, and for their services deserve the thanks of 
the country. 

Disturbances along the Rio Grande, in Texas, to 
which I have already referred, have rendered nec- 
essary the constant employment of a military force 
in that vicinity. A full report of all recent milit 
operations in that quarter has been transmitted to 
the House of Representatives in answer to a resolu- 
tion of that body, and it will, therefore, not be nec- 
essary to enter into details. I regret to say that 
these lawless incursions into our territory by armed 
bauds from the Mexican side of the line, for the 
purpose of robbery, have been of frequent occur- 
rence, and in spite of the most vigilant efforts of the 
commander of our forces the marauders have gener- 
ally succeeded in escaping into Mexico with their 
plunder. In May last I gave orders for the exercise 
of the utmost vigilance on the part of our troops for 
the suppression of these raids and the punishment 
of the guilty parties, as well as the recapture of 
property stolen by them. General Ord, command- 
ing in Texas, was directed to invite the codperation 
of the Mexican authorities in efforts to this end, and 
to assure them that I was anxious to avoid giving 
the least offense to Mexico. At the same time, he 
was directed to give notice of my determination to 
ios an end to the invasion of our territory by law- 

ess bands, intent upon the plunder of our peaceful 
citizens, even if the effectual punishment of the out- 
laws should make the crossing of the border by our 
troops in their pursuit necessary. It is believed that 
this policy has had the effect to check somewhat 
these depredations, and that with a considerable in- 
crease of our force upon that frontier, and the estab- 
lishment of several additional mili posts along 
the Rio Grande, so as more effectually to guard that 
extensive border, peace may be preserved and the 
solve ig property of our citizens in Texas fully pro- 
tected. 

Prior to the 1st day of July last the Army was, in 


accordance with law, reduced to the maximum of 


25,000 enlisted men, being a reduction of 2,500 below 
the force previously authorized. This reduction was 
made, as required by law, entirely from the infantry 
and artillery branches of the service, without any 
reduction of the cavalry. Under the law as it now 
stands, it is necessary that the cavalry regiments 
be recruited to one hundred men in each company 
for service on the Mexican and Indian frontiers. 
The necessary effect of this legislation is to reduce 
the infantry and artillery arms of the service below 
the number required for efficiency, and I concur with 
the Secretary of War in recommending that author- 
ity be given to recruit all companies of infantry to 
at least fifty men, and all batteries of artillery to at 
least seventy-five men, with the power, in case of 
emergency, to increase the former to one hundred and 
the latter to one hundred and twenty-two men each. 

Tinvite your special attention to the following 
recommendations of the Secretary of War: 

First. That provision be made for supplying to 
the Army a more abundant and better supply of 
reading-matter. 

Second. That early action be taken by Con- 
gress looking to a complete revision and republica- 
tion of the Army Regulations. 

Third. That section 1258 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, limiting the number of officers on the retired 
list, be repealed. 

Fourth. That the claims arising under the act 
of July 4, 1864, for supplies taken by the Army dur- 
ing the war, be taken from the offices of the Quarter- 
master and Commissary Generals and transferred to 
the Southern Claims Commission, or some other tri- 
bunal having more time and better facilities for their 
peony investigation and decision than are possessed 

y these officers. 


Fifth. That Congress provide for an annuity- 
fund for the families of deceased officers, as recom- 
mended by the Paymaster-General of the Army. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy shows 
that we have six squadrons now engaged in the pro- 
tection of our foreign commerce and other duties 
pertaining to the naval service. The condition and 
operations of the department are also shown. The 
total expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1877, were $16,077,974.54. There are unpaid claims 
against the department chargeable to the last year, 
which are presented to the consideration of Congress 
by the report of the ating t The estimates for 
the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1878, are $16,283,- 
234.40, exclusive of the sum of $2,314,231, submitted 
for new buildings, repairs, and improvements at the 
several navy-yards. The appropriations for the 

resent fiscal year, commencing July 1, 1877, are 
$13,592,989.90. The amount drawn from the Treas- 
ury from July 1 to November 1, 1877, is $5,348,087.- 
40, of which there is estimated to be yet available 
$1,029,528.30, showing the amount of actual expendi- 
ture during the first four months of the present fis- 
cal he to have been $4,318,509.10. 
he report of the Postmaster-General contains 
a full and clear statement of the operations and con- 
dition of the Post-Office Department. The ordinary 
revenues of the department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, including receipts from the money- 
order business and from official stamps and stamped 
ea oe amounted to the sum of $27,531,585.26. 
The additional sum of $7,018,000 was realized from 
appropriations from the General Treasury for various 
purposes, making the receipts from all sources $34,- 
544, 885.26. The total expenditures during the fiscal 
year amounted to $33,486,322.44, leaving an excess 
of total receipts over total expenditures of $1,058,- 
562.82, and an excess of total expenditures over or- 
dinary receipts of $5,954,737.18. Deducting from 
the total receipts the sum of $63,261.84 received from 
international money-orders of the preceding fiscal 
year, and deducting from the total expenditures the 
sum of $1,163,818.20 paid on liabilities incurred in 
previous fiscal years, the expenditures and receipts 
appertaining to the business of the last fiscal year 
were as follows: 


FEEPOMGH AOL. «Ais ns ns coc e ds cs ccnsvctecsccces $32,822,504 24 
Receipts (ordinary, from money-order business 

_ and from official postage-stamps)........... 27,468,823 42 
Excess of expenditures. ...........cceseeeees $4,854,180 82 


The ordinary revenues of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1879, are estimated 
at an increase of three per cent. over those of 1877, 
making $29,034,098.28, and the expenditures for the 
same year are estimated at $36,427,771, leaving an 
estimated deficiency for the year 1879 of 87 :898,672.- 
72. The additional legislation recommended by the 
Postmaster-General for improvements of the mail 
service, and to prow the postal revenues from the 
abuses practised under existing laws, is respectfully 
eommended to the careful consideration of Congress. 

The report of the Attorney-General contains sev- 
eral suggestions as to the administration of justice to 
whist invite your attention. The pressure of bus- 
iness in the Supreme Court and in certain circuit 
courts of the United States is gy such that ange 
delays, to the great injury and even oppression 0 
ieee occur, wa a vars y should be sought for this 
condition of affairs. Whether it will be found in the 
plan briefly sketched in the report, of increasing the 
number of judges of the circuit courts, and by means 
of this addition to the judicial force of creating an 
intermediate court of errors and appeals, or whether 
some other mode can be devised for obviating the 
difficulties which now exist, I leave to your mature 
consideration. - 

The present condition of the Indian tribes on the 
territory of the United States and our relations with 
them are fully set forth in the reports of the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
airs. After a series of most deplorable conflicts 
—the successful termination of which, while reflect- 
ing honor upon the brave soldiers who accomplished 
it, cannot lessen our regret at their occurrence—we 
are now at peace with all the Indian tribes within our 
borders. To preserve that peace by a just and hu- 
mane policy will be the object of my earnest endeav- 
ors. hatever may be said of their character and 
savage propensities, of the difficulties of introdu- 
cing among them the habits of civilized life, and 
of the obstacles they have offered to the progress 
of settlement and enterprise in certain parts of the 
country, the Indians are certainly entitled to our 
sympathy and to a conscientious respect on our part 
for their claims moon our sense of justice. They 
were the aboriginal occupants of the land we now 
possess. They have been driven from place to place ; 
the purchase-money paid to them, in some cases, for 
what they call their own, has still left them poer; in 
many instances, when they had settled down upon 
land assigned to them by som pase and began to sup- 
i themselves by their own labor, they were rude- 
y jostled off and thrust into the wilderness again. 
Many, if not most, of our Indian wars have had their 
origin in broken promises and acts of injustice up- 
on our part; and the advance of the Indians in civ- 
ilization has been slow, because the treatment they 
received did not permit it to be faster and more gen- 
eral. We cannot expect them to improve and to fol- 
low our guidance unless we keep faith with them in 
respecting the rights they possess, and unless, in- 
stead of depriving them of their opportunities, we 
lend them a helping hand. 

I cordially approve the policy regarding the man- 
agement of Indian affairs outlined in the reports of 
the Secretary of the Interior and of the Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs. The faithful performance of 
our itopet is the first condition of a good under- 
standing with the Indians. I cannot too urgently 
recommend to Congress that prompt and liberal 
provision be made for the conscientious fulfillment 
of all engagements entered into by the government 
with the Indian tribes. To withhold the means nec- 
essary for the performance of a promise is always 
false economy, and is apt to prove disastrous in its 
consequences, Especial care is recommended to 
provide for Indians settled on their reservations 
cattle and agricultural implements, to aid them in 
whatever efforts they may make to support them- 
selves,and by the establishment and maintenance 
of schools to bring them under the controlof civilized 
influences. Isee no reason why Indians who can 
give satisfactory proof of having by their own labor 
supported their families for a number of years, and 
who are willing to detach themselves from their tri- 
bal relations, should not be admitted to the benefit 
of the homestead act and the privileges of citizen- 
ship, and I recommend the passage of a law to that 
effect. It will be an act of justice as well as a meas- 
ure of encouragement. Earnest efforts are being 
made to purify the Indian service, so that every dol- 
lar appropriated by Congress shall redound to the 
benefit of the Indians, as intended. Those efforts 
will have my firm super: With an 4 She ser- 
vice, and every possible encouragement held out to 
the Indians to better their condition and to elevate 
themselves in the scale of civilization, we may hope 
to accomplish at the same time a good work for them 
and for ourselves. . 

I invite the attention of Congress to the impor- 
tance of the statements and suggestions made by the 
Secretary of the Interior concerning the depredations 
committed on the timber-lands of the United States 
and the necessity for the preservation of forests. It 
is believed that the measures taken in pursuance of 
existing laws to arrest those depredations will be en- 
tirely successful if Congress, by an appropriation for 
that purpose, renders their continued enforcement 
possible, The experience of other nations teaches 
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us that a country cannot be stripped of its forests 
with impunity, and we shall expose ourselves to the 
gravest consequences unless the wasteful and im- 
provident manner in which the forests in the Unit- 
ed States are nape ee be effectually checked. I 
earnestly recommend that the measures suggested 
by the Secretary of the Interior for the suppression 
ot depredations on the public timber-lands of the 
United States, for the selling of timber from the 
public lands, and for the preservation of forests, be, 
embodied ina law; and chat, considering the urgent 
necessity of enabling the people of certain States and 
Territories to purchase timber from the public lands 
in a legal manner, which at present they cannot do 

such a law be passed without unavoidable delay. I 
would also call the attention of Congress to the state- 
ments made by the Secretary of the Interior concern- 
ing the disposition that might be made of the des- 
ert lands, not irrigable, west of the 100th meridian, 
These lands are practically unsalable under existing 
laws, and the suggestion is worthy of consideration 
that a system of lease-hold tenure would make them 
a source of profit to the United States, while at the 
same time legalizing the business of cattle-raising, 
which is at present carried on upon them. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
contains the gratifying announcement of the ex- 
traordinary success which has rewarded the agricult- 
ural industry of the country for the past year. With 
the fair prices which obtain for the products of the 
soil, especially for the surplus which our people have 
to export, we may confidently turn to this as the 
most important of all our resources for the reviva) 
of the depressed industries of the country. The re- 
port shows our agricultural progress during the year, 
and contains a statement of the work done by this 
department for the advancement of agricultural in- 
dustry, upon which the prosperity of our people so 
largely depends. Matters of information are includ- 
ed of great interest to all who seek, by the experi- 
ence of others, to improve their own methods of cul- 
tivation. The efforts of the department to increase 
the production of important articles of consumption 
will, it is hoped, improve the demand for labor and 
advance the business of the country, and eventually 
result in saving some of the many millions that are 
now annually paid to foreign nations for sugar and 
other staple products which habitual use has made 
necessary in our domestic every-day life. 

The board on behalf of the United States Execu- 
tive Departments at the International Exhibition of 
1876 has concluded its labors. The final report of 
the board was transmitted to Congress by the Pres- 
ident near the close of the last session. As these 
pers are understood to contain interesting and valu- 
able information, and will constitute the poor Bb ot 
emanating from the government on the subject of 
the exhibition, I invite attention to the matter, and 
recommend that the report be published for general 
information. 

Congress is empowered by the Constitution with 
the authority of exclusive legislation over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which the seat of government of 
the nationis located. The interests of the District, 
having no direct representation in Congress, are en- 
titled to especial consideration and care at the hands 
of the General Government. The capital of the Unit- 
ed States belongs to the nation, and it is natural that 
the American people should take pride in the seat of 
their National Government, and desire it to be an or- 
nament to the country. Much has been done to ren- 
der it healthful, convenient, and attractive, but much 
remains to be done, which its permanent inhabitants 
are not able and ought not to be expected to do. To 
impose upon them a large proportion of the cost re- 
quired for public improvements, which are in a great 
measure planned and executed for the convenience 
of the government and of the many thousands of vis- 
itors from all parts of the country who tem rarily 
reside at the capital of tle nation, is an evident in- 
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justice. Special attention is asked by the Commis- 
sioners of the District in their report, which is here- 
with transmitted, to the importance of a permanent 
adjustment by Congress of the financial relations be- 
tween the United States andthe District, involving 
the regular annual contribution by the United States 
of its just proportion of the expenses of the District 
government and of the outlay for all needed public 
improvements, and such measure of relief from the 
burden of taxation now resting upon the people of 
the District as in the wisdom of Congress may be 
deemed just. 

The report of the Commissioners shows that the 
affairs of the District are in a condition as satisfac- 
tory as could be expected in view of the heavy bur- 
den of debt resting upon it, and its very limited 
means for necessary expenses. ; 

The debt of the District is as follows: 


Old funded! dows; . occ os ces sone teascctesers ~ $8,379,691 96 
8.65 bonds, guaranteed by the United States.. 18,743,250 00 
Total bonded debt. ..........s0c.cssecsee $22,122,941 96 
To which should be added certain outstanding 
claims, as explained in the report of the Com- 


missioners..... Remanand sae assets \arenoee ~ 1,187,204 52 
Making the total debt of the District......... $28,310,146 48 


The Commissioners also ask attention to the im- 
portance of the improvement of the Potomac River 
and the reclamation of the marshes bordering the 
city of Washington, and their views upon this sub- 
ject are concurred in by the members of the Board 
of Health, whose report is also herewith transmitted. 
Both the commercial and sanitary interests of the 
District will be greatly promoted, 1 doubt not, by 
this improvement. 

Your attention is invited to the suggestion of the 
Commissioners and of the Board of Health for the or- 
ganization of a board of charities, to have supervision 
and control of the disbursement of all moneys for 
charitable purposes from the District treasury. I de- 
sire also to ask your especial attention to the need 
of adding to the efficiency of the public schools of 
the District by supplemental aid from the National 
Treasury. This is especially just, since so large a 
number of those attending these schools are chil- 
dren of employés of the government. I earnestly 
commend to your care the interests of the people of 
the District, who are so intimately associated with 
the government establishments, and to whose enter- 
prise the good order and attractiveness of the capi- 
tal are largely due; and I ask your attention to the 
request-of the Commissioners for legislation in be- 
half of the interests intrusted totheir care. The ap- 
 cpalarentles asked, for the care of the reservations 

elonging to the puremnaedes within the city, by the 

Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
are also commended to your favorable consider- 
ation. 

The report of the joint commission created by 
the act approved August 2, 1876, entitled ‘An act 

roviding for the completion of the Washington 

onument,’’ is also herewith transmitted, with ac- 
companying documents. The board of engineer offi- 
cers detailed to examine the monument, in com- 
pliance with the second section of the act, have re- 
ported that the foundation is insufficient. No au- 
thority exists for making the expenditure necessary 
to secure its stability. I therefore recommend that 
the commission be authorized to expend such por- 
tion of the sum appropriated by the act as may be 
necessary for the purpose. The present unfinished 
condition of the monument, begun so long ago, is a 


reproach to the nation. It cannot be doubted that 
the patriotic sense of the country will warmly re- 
spond to such prompt provision as may be made for 
its completion at an early day, and I urge i arg Con- 
gress the ae ope and necessity of immediate leg- 
islation for this purpose. 

The wisdom of legislation upon the part of Con- 
gress in aid of the States, for the education of the 
whole people in those branches of study which are 
taught in the common schools of the country, is no 
longer a question. The intelligent judgment of the 
country goes still further, regarding it as also both 
constitutional and expedient tor the General Govern- 
ment to extend to technical and higher education 
such aid as is deemed essential to the general wel- 
fare and to our due prominence among the enlight- 
ened and cultured nations of the world. The ulti- 
mate settlement of all questions of the future, wheth- 
er of administration or finance, or of true nationality 
of sentiment, depends upon the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people. It is vain to hope for the success 
of a free government without the means of insuring 
the intelligence of those who are the source of pow- 
er. No less than one-seventh of the entire votin 
population of our country are yet unable to read an 
write. 

It is enco ing to observe, in connection with 
the growth of fraternal feeling in those States in 
which slavery formerly existed, evidences of in- 
creasing interest in universal education, and I shall 
be glad to give my approval to any appropriate meas- 
ures which may be enacted by Congress for the pur- 
pose of supplementing with national aid the local 
H hae of education in those States and in all 
the States; and, having already invited your atten- 
tion to the needs of the District of Columbia with 
respect to its public-school system, I here add that 
I believe it desirable, not.so much with reference to 
the loca] wants of the District, but to the great and 
lasting benefit of the entire country, that this sys- 
tem should be crowned with a university in all re- 
spects in keeping with the national capital, and 

ereby realize the cherished hopes of Washington 
on this subject. 

I also earnestly eommend the request of the Re- 
gents of the Smithsoxian Institution that an ade- 
quate ci em be made for the establishment 
and conduct of anational museum under their su- 
pervision. 

The question of providing for the preservation 
and growth of the Library of Co ss is also one 
of national importance. As the cfg ced of all 
copyright publications and records, this library has 
outgrown the provisions for its accommodation ; and 
the erection, on such site as the 5 ae of Con- 
gress may approve, of a fire-proof library building, 
to preserve the treasures and enlarge the usefulness 
of this valuable collection, is recommended. I rec- 
ommend, also, such legislation as will render avail- 
able and efficient for the mepnees of instruction, 
so far as is consistent wit e public service, the 
cabinets or museums of invention, of pargery of ed- 
ueation, and of agriculture, and other collections, 
the property of the National Government. : 

The capital of the nation should be something 
more than a mere political centre. We should avail 
ourselves of all the opportunities which Providence 
has here placed at our command to promote the 
general intelligence of the people and increase the 
metre | most favorable to the success and per- 

etuity of our institutions. 
ace: HAYES. 


R. B. 
Wasurreton, D. C., December 8, 1877. 
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‘RADETZEKI, Feopor, a Russian general, was 
born July 28, 1820. He received his mili- 
tary education in the Academy of Engineers 
and in the Academy of the General Staff, and 
in 1839 was appointed to a command of engi- 
neers in Warsaw and afterward in Grusia. In 
1849 he was attached to the staff of General 
Riidiger in Hungary, but in 1852 was again sent 
to the Caucasus, and here distinguished him- 
self on numerous occasions in the actions with 
natives. In 1860, he was appointed chief of 
staff of the Cossacks of the Terek, was created 
major-general in the same year, and lieutenant- 
general in 1868. In 1876, he was appointed 
to the command of the Eighth Army Corps, and 
with this corps was the first to cross the Dan- 
ube on June 24, 1877. This brilliant feat was 
fully equaled by his subsequent heroic defense 
of the Shipka Pass, by which he undoubtedly 
saved the Russian forces from a serious disaster. 

REFORMED CHURCHES. I. Rerormep 
Cuvuron 1x AmerioA (formerly Dutch Re- 
formed Church).—The following is a summary 
of the statistics of this Church as they were 
reported to the General Synod in June, 1877: 


Communi- 
CLASSES. Churches, | Ministers, pes 
SAT Pe OS Set es Oaneser ye te 17 19 8,088 
ru csameperores ng wlgele ale p nite 20 8 178 
WINER £20 oe cau tsascs sees Ssuie's 16 17 1,951 
South Classis of Bergen......... 12 14 1,782 
RPG Weds tha Sarah trian esis 3 12 il 1,269 
Grad River so. .psiosccciscces 15 li 2,392 
MOVE po cis. ccdvs wee eers alpen ee 17 1T 2,159 
BMOMHO HS. couivcesciccscas 10 10 1,594 
MEOUAO 423 ctl hess seceess ss siee 17 15 2,895 
EMMA asin d a peagecsse voce sae 10 12 1,872 
hy FS A Aer 21 22 2,182 
ROLE on ic bed vi dooce ever 14 12 2,366 
North Classis of Long Island....| 22 26 8,332 
South Olassis of Long Island ....| 18 26 8,659 
PAGINBMBL IEE. Sec vececececece 9 8 669 
pee cnn Sade aibepbiciesevevies'e ue 13T8 
on MMOL Yo cccvccccccrcccsacc a 
Newark. ae! HAAR ae Pee tT 13 20 2,462 
New Brunswick ............-+++ 10 17 2,709 
EE ORE DC Sis arsetcasavcnses 23 85 6,428 
LP aeshevucsaceusseaeicce: 26 23 8,21T 
RUAN Soh os dak ccescecestcenee 21 19 2,912 
Ceri) Corte eee 12 14 1,945 
RIRMETOND sc 5 5c2siceviescvescen 14 15 8,092 
Poughkeepsie..........-00.-000% 11 18 2,289 
Raritan meee i bbelceevbicieWassece IT 19 8,729 
SLONSBOIMOE 5.5. ...cccccceccscoes 13 13 2,223 
era iasinieie aarienearivae male 14 16 1,675 
Hohanvetady ..........c0eree'sece 12 15 2,489 
MONTAG 5a Sc 050.50 2 2402 60 es 13 13 1,085 
MOR ch esa sesaenseseseiiede's 13 18 2,516 
Westchester:..........2--c0000s 14 21 1,917 
MOR abe cvicesccdccsdcccace 21 15 283 
ROTA fone oa bceisinwie:siecusiels 509 548 78,597 


Number of candidates for the ministry, 7; 
of baptisms of infants, 4,851; of baptisms of 
adults, 1,601; number of families connected 
with the Church, 43,380; number of catechu- 
mens, 23,411; of Sunday-schools, 642; of 
scholars in the same, 77,203; total amount of 
contributions for religious and benevolent pur- 


poses, $200,539; amount of contributions for 
congregational purposes, $810,043. The con- 
dition of the trust-funds and benevolent enter- 
prises of the Church was exhibited in the re- 
ports which were made to the General Synod 
by the several boards having them in charge. 

Foreign Missions,—The total receipts for the 
year had been $58,152.58, and the expendi- 
tures $57,100. The indebtedness of the treas- 
ury was $33,000. The steady diminution of 
the missionary force in India and China was 
mentioned. The following is a summary of 
the work of the missions: 


Chine. | India. | Japan. | Total. 
BURUOUS 20% coe css cascce races 1 8 2 ll 
Out-etations avs ccecesacsicevs 16 83 bd 49 
Minsionaries i26.c ees sks egsa3 8 7 6 16 
Assistant missionaries........ 5 9 7 21 
Native Mito ccanecinco.ee 8 2 eS 5 
Catechists or preachers....... il 22 4 8T 
Assistant catechists .......... xe 1 ws 1 
Bible 290 O6. 55 55c5csccencese ee 29 < 29 
Schoolmasters.........-.sc00 5 13 18 
ysicarrarte ae Gisctarecuves : 8 ” 
WOAMPOPECIENs a cosets vectes 
CROPCHEG? sss cnncossavee ses 7 Lf 8 29 
Communicants............+4 591 77 190 | 1,550 
CUMIOIORE os cies ee senat ne 2 8 
Scholars in academies, ........ > 71 84 105 
Day-schools... 525 ssccccevsccee 6 88 44 
Scholars in day-schools........ 102 | 1,835 .. |1,48T 
Theological students.......... 5 t 14 19 
Dispensaries, with beds....... ee 1 as i 
Number of patients treated...|  .. 7,508 -. | 7,508 
The seventy-first annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church in Amer- 


ica was held in the city of New York, begin- 
ning June 6th. The Rev. Dr. R. W. Clark 
was elected of shernices A question which ex- 
cited general interest came up early in the 
session, in the case of the Rev. Augustus Blau- 
velt, D. D., of the classis of Kingston, charged 
with the utterance of views contrary to the 
standards of the Church. Dr. Blauvelt had 
written an article entitled “ Protestant Vati- 
canism” for Scribner’s Monthly magazine, in 
which the views objected to were expressed. 
He had acknowledged the authorship of the 
article, and that he held the views in question, 
but had asserted that it had never occurred to 
him to ask himself whether these views were 
in accordance with the standards of the Church, 


or whether he was violating the promises which 
he made when he signed the formulas of doc- 
trine. He also stated that he disagreed funda- 


mentally with certain specified articles of the 
Confession of Faith. The classis of Kingston, 
having taken the case into consideration, de- 
cided that Dr. Blauvelt’s declarations showed 
that he did not feel bound by his subscriptions 
to the standards, that his views upon the Sa- 
cred Scriptures were thoroughly in conflict 


* Nearly tho entire body of native helpers. 
+ A number of localities are visited as frequently as possl- 
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with the teachings of the Confession of Faith ; 
declared that the opinions he had avowed 
“assaulted the very foundations of evangeli- 
cal religion, betrayed the cause of Christ to 
His enemies, and wounded the Church in her 
work and life;” and suspended him from 
the office of the ministry of the Gospel. Dr. 
Blauvelt appealed to the Particular Synod, 
denying that he was seeking to betray the 
cause of Christ to His enemies. The Synod 
confirmed the action of the classis, whereupon 
Dr. Blauvelt appealed to the General Synod, 
not from the sentence of suspension from the 
ministry, but from so much of the action of 
the classis of Kingston as charged that the 
opinions avowed by him “ betrayed the cause 
of Christ to His enemies.” He was given a 
hearing in the review of the case, after which 
the Synod decided that the action of the Par- 
ticular Synod, confirming the action of the 
classis, was confirmed as a whole. A Com- 
mittee on the Library of the Theological 
Seminary in New Brunswick, N. J., reported 
that 3,000 bound volumes, and nearly 400 un- 
bound pamphlets, had been added to the 
library, including many old works of impor- 
tance, the complete works of Kant, Schleier- 
macher, Schelling, Fichte, Schlegel, Jacobi, 
Herder, Baader, and other German philosoph- 
ical and theological writers; and large addi- 
tions had been made to the works already 
possessed on the history, literature, and the- 
ology of Holland. Many pamphlets on the 
history of their own Church had also been re- 
ceived. 

The Committee on the Publication of the 
“Centennial Discourses” reported that the 
first edition of the publication had been ex- 
hausted, and that the receipts would cover the 
expenses. The presidents of the Synod and 
the preachers on benevolence, both present 
and past, were requested to furnish copies of 
their sermons for preservation in the archives 
at New Brunswick. 

The Board of Publication were authorized 
to publish an edition of the constitution of the 
Church in the Dutch language. The saluta- 
tions of the Synod were sent to the French 
Reformed Church, and a resolution of sympa- 
thy was voted with the Free Christian Church 
of Italy. Resolutions were passed approving 
the movements in progress throughout the 
country for the advancement of the temper- 
ance cause; exhorting professing Christians, 
“in the present aspect of the temperance 
question, to seriously consider the obligation 
of total abstinence from all intoxicants so that 
the full weight of their influence may be upon 
the side of purity, good order, and Christian 
morals,” and urging upon churches and con- 
sistories “constant faithfulness in the exer- 
cise of Christian discipline against offenders in 
the Church, who not only in the excesses of 
drunkenness, but by the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating drinks, and also by the rent of 


property for the purpose of the nefarious 
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traffic, dishonor Christ ; ” also approving mea- 
sures for the suppression of tippling-houses, 
and the enforcement of the present laws regu- 
lating the liquor traffic. 

Il. Rerormep CuvurcH IN THE UNITED StTaTEs 
(formerly German Reformed Church).—The 
following is a summary of the statistics of the 
Reformed Church in the United States as they 
are given in the Almanacs of the denomination 
for 1878: 


Fs & 
: 3 a 
SYNODS. § E § gE 
2 

= E £3 

= 5 = as 
Synod in the United States..| 200 | 448 | 68,560 | 89,960 
Synod of Ohio.............. 158 | 838 | 24,041 | 11,910 
Synod of the Northwest.....| 125 | 192 | 16,998 | 18,600 
Synod of Pittsburgh........ 50 | 112] 9812) 7,425 
Synod of Potomac.......... 112 | 246 | 25,129 | 15,607 
it German Synod........ 85 8T |) Ty 5,575 
Rc enstae ase awsceee 680 | 1,868 | 196,901 | 91,077 


Number of classes, 45; number of persons who 
communed during the year, 119,164; number 
of Sunday-schools, 1,198; number of scholars 
in the same, 83,604; number of students for 
the ministry, 160; amount of contributions for 
benevolent purposes, $67,514; amount of con- 
tributions for congregational purposes, $357,- 
583. The efforts of this Ghnedh. in benevolence 
and missions are exercised through a number 
of societies, of which a Board of Home Mis- 
sions, a Board of Foreign Missions, and a Board 
of Church Extension, are connected with the 
General Synod; other missionary societies are 
the Ohio Board of Missions, Tiffin, Ohio, which! 
reports 20 mission stations under its care, the 
most of which are in Kansas and Missouri, 
while one is at Denver, Colorado; the Mission 
Board of the Northwest, Galion, Ohio, which 
labors mostly among the Germans; the East- 
ern Board of Missions, Harrisburg, Pa.; and 
the Mission Board of Ursinus Union, Lebanon, 
Pa. The Theological Seminary at Tiffin, Ohio, 
chartered in 1831, had sent out in 1877 a total 
of 171 ministers; the Mission House at How- 
ard’s Grove, Wis., had sent out a large number 
of German ministers. Other theological insti- 
tutions of the Church are the Theological De- 

artment of Mercersburg College, Mercersburg, 
Pa: the Theological Department of Ursinus 
College, Freeland, Montgomery County, Pa. ; 
and the Seminary at Lancaster, Pa. These 
five institutions and departments had educated, 
in 1877, a total of about 683 ministers. The 
other educational institutions consist of six 
colleges and seven higher academical schools 
for young men and young women. The list of 
periodicals includes seven publications in the 
English and three in the German language; 
two of the English papers and one of the Ger- 
man are weekly; the others are monthly and 
semi-monthly, with one quarterly review. 

III. Rerormep Duron Onurcn or SovTu 
Arrioa.—The General Assembly of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church of South Africa met at 
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Villiersdorp in December, 1876, for its regular 
quadrennial meeting, and was in session near- 
ly five weeks. The Rev. Andrew Murray was 
chosen moderator. This Church has remained 
for 150 years in communion with the classis of 
Amsterdam, Holland, but received a separate 
constitution in 1804, and came under English 
rule in 1848. The Church contained a French 
element of the descendants of more than 300 
Huguenot families who had settled in South 
Africa about 1687. The Church numbered at 
this time 100 ministers, and 125 churches. It had 
a theological seminary with three professors, 
and an average attendance of from 14 to 24 
students eachyear. It employed 12 missiona- 
ries, and an institution for the training of mis- 
sionaries was contemplated. It had organized 
several schvols, for which it had received some 
10 or 12 young women teachers from Mt. Holy- 
oke Seminary, Mass. The English language 
was used in the churches at Capetown, with 
the hymn-books and liturgy of the Reformed 
Church in America. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. The 
Committee on the State of the Church reported 
to the General Council, in May, that they had 
received statements from 59 congregations 
against 84 parishes which had reported in 
1876. From the parochial exhibits sent up 
to them the following statistics had been com- 
piled: number of persons connected with the 
congregations, 10,728 ; number of commu- 
nicants as reported, 4,996; number of Sun- 
day-school scholars, 6,534; of Sunday-school 
teachers, 627; number of persons baptized, 
410; do. confirmed, 657; amount of contribu- 
tions for benevolent, religious, and parochial 
purposes, and for current expenses, collections 
for the sustentation fund, and Sunday-school 
offerings, $247,507.32 ; value of church prop- 
erty (an item which several congregations had 
failed to report), $438,086.65; incumbrances 
upon church property, $148,700. During the 
year churches had been occupied, or were in 
course of erection, at Moncton, N. B.; Digby, 
N.8.; Chatham, N. B.; Newark, N.J.; To- 
ronto, Canada; Barrie, Canada; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New York City; Baltimore and Cumber- 
land, Md.; and steps had been taken to secure 
church buildings in other places. 

The fifth General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church was held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., beginning May 9th. The roll of the Coun- 
cil included the names of 50 ministers, of whom 
88 were present, and 59 churches, distributed 
as follows: Nova Scotia, 1; New Brunswick, 
4; Ontario, 4; British Columbia, 1; Califor- 
nia, 1; Massachusetts, 1; New York, 5; New 
Jersey, 3; Pennsylvania, 7; Maryland, 4; Vir- 
ginia, 2; South Carolina, 8; Texas, 1; Ohio, 
x: Rantacky, 1; Illinois, 12; Missouri, 1; 
Colorado, 2. The Rev. Bishop Fallows was 
chosen presiding bishop for the ensuing year. 
The Church of the Reconciliation, Philadel- 

hia, was admitted to union with the Council. 
The General Standing Oommittee reported that 
Vou. xvir.-—43 A 


they had received four churches during the 
year, and had accepted one minister. They 
had considered the question of establishing the 
Church in England, and had come to the con- 
clusion that there was nothing in the fraternal 
relations that had been agreed upon between 
the Free Church of England and the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church * preventing the lat- 
ter Church from receiving into its communion 
ministers and congregations in England or in 
any other part of the world.” Acting upon 
this view, the Rev. Thomas Huband Gregg, 
D. D., M. D., late Vicar of East Harborn, in 
the diocese of Lichfield, England, had been 
received to the ministry of this church. The 
committees of the several missionary jurisdic- 
tions reported, stating that they had received 
several ministers. The Rev. B. Johuson, Evan- 
gelist of the South, reported concerning his 
ministrations at Charleston, 8. C., and Augusta 
and Atlanta, Ga. The Rev. P. F. Stevens, in 
charge of the colored congregations in South 
Carolina, reported that he had organized two 
hew congregations, and had formed the col- 
ored congregations, now numbering thirteen, 
into the ‘‘ Charleston Convocation,” embracing 
three parishes or missions, the Charleston, St. 
John’s, and Pineville Missions, with a total of 
980 members. Six students had attended his 
training-school. A plan had been submitted 
to the Standing Committee for the permanent 
establishment of this institution. Provision 
was made by the Council for the continuance 
of the school. Bishop Cridge reported con- 
cerning his visit to the Free Church of Eng- 
land, and the consecration of Bishops Price 
and Sugden of that body, in 1876. Bishops 
Nicholson, Cheney, and Fallows made reports 
of their episcopal work during the year. A 
schedule of theological study, which been 
prepared by a special committee in accordance 
vith the direction of the General Council of 
1875, was presented and adopted. The ques- 
tion was carefully discussed whether the 
bishops of the Church should be synodical 
bishops, or should be chosen by the Council 
and assigned by it to their jurisdictions. The 
following rule was adopted on the subject: 
“The bishops of this Church shall be chosen 
or received agreeably to such rules as shall be 
fixed by the General Council; and their juris- 
diction, powers, duties and terms of office in 
any Synod or Episcopal Jurisdiction, shall be 
such as the General Council may hereafter de- 
fine; and any bishop of this Church may or- 
dain, confirm, or perform any other act of the 
Episcopal office at the request of any bishop, or 
pa pe Church in communion with this Chureb,” 
The preparation of a Catechism for the use 
of Rindah hoods was recommended. A com- 
mittee was appointed to take into consideration 
the relation of the Church to the associations 
and amusements of the world, and report upon 
it to the next General Council. The question 
of the functions of the deacons was discu 
on the presentation of the report of the com- 
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mittee on the subject, and was again referred 
to the committee, with instructions to report 
to the next Council, the bishops being re- 
quested in the mean time, “for the ensuing 
Council year (purely as a question of uniform- 
ity), not to authorize any deacon whom they 
may ordain to administer either. sacrament.” 
A communication was read from ministers and 
laymen in England, testifying as to the need 
of the work of the Church in that country. 
The Council decided to elect a bishop for the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and, the election being held, the Rev. Thomas 
Huband Gregg, D. D., M. D., of Trinity College 
in the University of Dublin, was chosen to 
that office. Dr. Gregg was, at the time of his 
election, the rector of the first Reformed Epis- 
copal church organized in England, a church 
consisting of 300 communicants, in South End, 
London, who had recently separated them- 
selves from the Church of England. He was 
consecrated bishop at the First Reformed 
Episcopal Church, New York City, June 20th, 
Bishop Cheney preaching the sermon. 

The University of the West, recently estab- 
lished near Chicago, Ill., by the General Coun- 
cil, received early in the year from Mr. Edward 
Martin, of Red Hook, Dutchess County, New 
York, a gift of 160 acres of land just outside 
the limits of the city of Chicago, and valued 
at more than $200,000, for the maintenance 
of the faculty and students first of the College 
of Theology, and afterward of other colleges 
as the need may arise. The Regents of the 
University, in acknowledgment of the gift, 
determined to call the Theological Department 
the Martin College of Theology. The depart- 
ment was organized at a meeting of the Board 
of Regents held in June, by the appointment 
of a Board of Managers and the election of a 
Faculty, whose choice was made subject to 
the approval of the General Council. Bishop 
Charles E. Cheney was chosen Chancellor of 
the University, and professors were elected 
to the chairs of Systematic Theology and 
Exegesis ; Exegetical, Biblical, and Pastoral 

History ; Ecclesiastical History and Polity; 
Apologetics, or Evidences of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion; Mental and Moral Philosophy 
and Rhetoric. The General Council had, at its 
meeting in May, adopted a course of study for 
candidates for the ministry, to which it re- 
quested the managers of the college to adapt 
their schedule of studies as far as practicable. 

RHODE ISLAND. The “adjourned ses- 
sion” of the Rhode Island Legislature, which 
began early in January, came to a close on the 
30th of March. One of the most important 
acts passed provided for a new and complete 
registration of voters, every year in towns and 
cities of more than 7,000 inhabitants, and once 
in three years in smaller towns. Every quali- 
fied voter must be registered on or before the 
last day of December and must pay a registra- 
tion tax of one dollar. Town clerks are made 
officers of registration. The boards of can- 
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vassers are required to make up lists of voters 
on the last Monday of January, and to correct 
and complete the same within four days pre- 
eeding the first Wednesday in April. The town 
clerks are required to attend to the work of 
registration on the last three days of the 
year, and to attend to the receiving of regis- 
try taxes on the three days preceding and in- 
cluding the second Saturday of January, but 
any person may be registered at any time on 
application. The registry taxes are to be ap- 
plied to the support of public schools. An act 
was passed providing for the government and 
control of the State institutions in the town of 
Cranston. They are to be under the charge of 
a Board of State Charities and Corrections, 
consisting of nine persons, three from the 
county of Providence, one from each of the 
other counties, one from the State at large, and 
such other person as shall be appointed Secre- 
tary of the Board. The Board of State Chari- 
ties and Corrections is authorized to appoint 
an agent to examine paupers and lunatics, and 
ascertain their place of residence, to attend 
to their removal, and perform such other duties 
as may be required of him; to appoint a Super- 
intendent of the State Institutions, Deputy 
Superintendents of the Workhouse and House 
of Correction, of the Asylum for the Insane 
and of the Almshouse, the Superintendent of 
State Institutions nominating the same; and to 
make appointments of subordinate officers, and 
establish such regulations as they may deem 
fit. Various special provisions are made re- 
garding the management of the institutions 
under the direction of the board. Among the 
other acts passed was one to prevent incen- 
diarism, and one to provide security against ex- 
traordinary conflagrations, and for the creation 
of safety funds by fire insurance companies, 
The former provides for an investigation by a 
justice and a jury of six men, in cases of sus- 
pected incendiarism, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the facts and bringing the incendiary to 
justice, if the crime is proved. The principal 
feature of the latter act is a provision for the 
accumulation of a surplus fund by fire insur- 
ance companies as security against heavy losses 
in case of unusual conflagration. The question 
of women suffrage occupied considerable at- 
tention, and a report was made in favor of per- 
mitting unmarried women ‘and widows to vote 
on all propositions to impose a tax, but the 
suggestion was not adopted. An act was 
passed giving women control of their property 
when their husbands became intemperate, in- 
sane, or otherwise incapacitated. Among the 
appropriations was one of $120,000 for the 
new State-prison. 

The annual State election occurring on the 
4th of April, the conventions of the several 
political parties were held early in the preced- 
ing month. The delegates of the Democracy 
gathered at the State-house in Providence on 
the 7th of March; and made the following nom- 
inations: For Governor, J. B. Barnaby, of 
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Providence; Lieutenant-Governor, Ariel Bal- 
lou, of Woonsocket; Secretary of State, W. B. 
W. Hallet, of Providence; Attorney-General, 
Warren R. Perce, of Providence; General 
Treasurer, William P. Congdon, of Newport. 
A State Central Committee was chosen, of 
which Wm. B. Beach was made chairman, and 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, It is our misfortune to convene at a 
time when the world stands amazed at witnessing, in 
its greatest Republic, the triumph of fraud over jus- 
tice: 

1. Resolved, That our faith in Democratic institu- 
tions is unabated. If the prosperity of our beloved 
country were dependent upon Presidents, Commis- 
sions, and Returning Boards, its future would indeed 
be dark; to none of these do we trust, but to the 
awakened conscience and resistless power of the 
American people, which never yet have failed to 
mete out justice, both to parties and to men. 

2. Resolved, That we accord a sincere approval to 
the Democratic members of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress for their patriotism in providing a tribunal to 
determine the disputed Presidency ; and although 
the Commission established as a High Court of 
Equity proved but a party tool, for their manliness 
in accepting its adverse decision. 

3. Resolved, That under protest only do we submit 
to the seating, as President of the United States, of 
one whom the people have emphatically rejected. 

4, Resolved, That the acceptance Pe utherford B, 
Hayes of a position which rightfully is another’s, 
leaves no room to expect that the administration 
will be either honorable to himself or serviceable 
to the country. 

5. Resolved, That the degenerated leadership of the 
Republican party, manifest in the nation at large, 
by the fraudulent subversion of the will of two sov- 
ereign States, and in this State by a continued sup- 
port of corrupt practices and candidates, furnishes a 
sufficient proof for its condemnation and abandon- 
ment by all honest men. 

6. Resolved, That we indorse the address of the 


' Democratic members of Congress, issued March 3 


A. D. 1877, to the people of the United States, an 
adopt its sentiments as our own. 

7. Resolved, That while, as good citizens, we make 
no opposition to the de facto President, we do not 
admit the rightfulness of his title. And we call upon 
our fellow-citizens to keep constantly in memor 
that the inauguration of R. B. Hayes was the result 
of plain and palpable fraud, indorsed by the histori- 
cal eight in the announcement of the infamous doc- 
trine that ‘the action of a Canvassing Board may 
be mistaken, it may be clouded with error, it may 
even be tainted with fraud, and yet it is too sacred 
to be touched, and it ends all inquiry.” ; 

8. Resolved, That we, delegates of the Democratic 
party of Rhode Island, cordially inviting the co- 
Sgr of every one who approves these princl- 
ples, announce the following as measures whose 
early adoption we believe to be for the welfare of the 
State: Ist. A more rigid economy in public expen- 
diture. 2d. The equalization of the suffrage qualifi- 
cation. 3d. The abolition of the registry tax. 4th. 
The enactment of a ten-hour law. : ; 

9. Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention 
that a memorial and petition be prepared and pre- 
sented to Congress for the passage of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, extendin 
the elective franchise to all the citizens of the Unite 
States residing in this State. 


7 
The Republican Convention was held at the 
State-house in Providence, on the 8th of March. 
There were several contesting delegations, and 
considerable time was spent in effecting an 
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organization. Charles C. Van Zandt, of New- 
port, was nominated for Governor; A. C. 
Howard, of East Providence, for Lieutenant- 
Governor; Willard Sayles, of Providence, for 
Attorney-General; Joshua M. Addeman, of 
Providence, for Secretary of State, and Samuel 
Clarke, of Lincoln, for Treasurer. No resolu- 
tions or declarations of any kind were adopted. 
A Prohibitory Convention was held March 9th. 
The nominations made were the same as those 
of the Republican Convention of the previous 
day, and the only resolution adopted was the 
following: 

Resolved, That we recommend the several towns 
of this State to at once organize in such manner as 
to secure Senators and Representatives in the next 
General Assembly who will reénact the prohibitory 
law and have it enforced. 


Re px tie ee 


OLD MILL, NEWPORT. 


At the election the Republican and Prohibi 
tion candidates were chosen by small majori- 
ties. The total vote for Governor was 24,475, 
of which Van Zandt received 12,458, Barnaby, 
11,787, and 230 were returned as scattering. 
Van Zandt’s plurality over Barnaby was 671, 
and his majority 441. The highest Republican 
majority was 4,416, for Clarke for Treasurer, 
the vote being, Clarke 14,570, Congdon 10,189, 
and scattering 15; and the average Republican 
majority on the entire State ticket was 2,859. 
The Legislature chosen at this election con- 
sisted of 28 Republicans and 8 Democrats in 
the Senate, and 82 Republicans and 26 Demo- 
crats in the House: Republican majority, 20 
in the Senate, 56 in the House, and 76 on 4 
joint ballot. 
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The regular annual session of the Legislature 
was held at Newport on the 29th of May, and 
occupied three days, the new Governor being 
inaugurated on the first day. The sum of $40,- 
000 was appropriated to buy the Providence 
High-School building, for the use of the State 
Normal School; provision was made for dedi- 
cating the new court-house at Providence, and 
an act was passed for the punishment of tramps. 
Other important legislation was postponed to 
the adjourned session in January, 1878. 

For the fiscal year ending April 30th, the 
receipts of the State Treasury were $1,205,- 
541.44, including a balance of $396,185.53 on 
hand at the beginning of the year. The dis- 
bursements of the year amounted to $1,021,- 
116.57, leaving a balance unexpended of $184,- 
424.87. From May Ist to November 30th, the 
receipts were $286,387.52, and the disburse- 
ments $423,670.94, which reduced the unex- 
pended balance to $47,141.45. The outstanding 
bonded debt of the State on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1878, was $2,534,500, and the sinking fund 
amounted to $547,289.34. The outstanding 
bonds are as follows: 


Bonds issued October 1, 1861, payable 1881...... $500 
Bonds issued September 1, 1862, payable 1852... 965,000 00 
Bonds issued April 1, 1863, payable 1883........ 200,000 00 
Bonds issued July 1, 1863, payable 1898......... 631,000 00 
Bonds issued August 1, 1 payable 1894...... 788,000 00 
LOM sek te sinsccltddcotssssaclessaboed $2,534,500 00 


The number of savings institutions in the 
State is 39, the number of depositors on the 
30th of November was 99,646 ; whole amount 
of deposits, $49,567,997.83. There was a de- 
crease during the year of 219 in the number of 
depositors, and of $948,982.08 in the aggregate 
amount of deposits. 

The public school statistics for the year end- 
ing April 30th are as follows: 

DAY SCHOOLS. 


Number of different pupils enrolled ............ 
Average attendances... 2.20. secs isecss-tsasecce 


39,959 


Number of schools (graded, 496; ungraded, 292). 788 
Average length of schools...............0 9 months, 1 day 
Number of teachers regularly employed ........ 850 
Amount paid male teachers.............++-+008 98,278 84 
Average wages paid male teachers per month... $80 

Amount paid female teachers..............+... $298,895 14 
Average wages paid female teachers per month. $45 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Number of different pupils enrolled............ 8,739 

Wrevo StLGNGANCGS, . os ccc. scoesecredeudeasiey 1,714 

Peer if. HONOOIS sass close scsedbwerncesees 28 

Average number of teachers employed.......... 152 

Average length of schools..............eeeseeee 12 weeks 
RECEIPTS. 

State appropriation for day and evening schools. $91,654 50 


Town appropriation for day and eveningschools. 861,609 45 
Ei tol appropriation for land, buildings, and furni- 
Diatrict taxation.....0.. 000s .cccscsseescseeeee 
Registry taxes, school funds andallother sources. 60,827 50 


EXPENDITURES. 
Teachers’ wages and other current expenses of 


GGY NONOOWM CE onic sade BeaRie hoes enecteesnie $473,826 19 


Teachers’ wages and other current expenses of 

evening SOHWOOIRs «6 snc va seeeccs swesectcs secs 16,959 87 
School supervision ........scccserecescscsceecs 11,418 26 
Land, buildings, furniture, and apparatus...... 224,258 98 
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The appropriations for the support of the 
institutions of the State farm at Cranston, for 
the year, amounted to $114,019.27. On the 
Ist of January, 1878, there were in the Work- 
house and House of Correction 129 men and 
67 women; in the Asylum for the Incurable 
Insane, 111 men and 98 women; in the Alms- 
house, 61 men, 66 women, 9 boys, and 4 girls. 
The average number of inmates in the three in- 
stitutions for the past three years is as follows: 


1876.| 1877. 


INSTITUTIONS. 1875. 
Workhouse and House of Correction....| 223 | 232 | 202 
Asylum for the Insane................. 170 | 188 | 204 
AISOURG ose cc ecuscldeccsoscsecisas 1382 | 146 | 144 
2 ho) CUA ed See nae 525 | 566 | 550 


The new State-prison is well advanced tow- 
ard completion. The total amount of the 
appropriations made in 6 years for the con- 
struction of this institution is $385,000, and the 
amount expended to December 31, 1877, is 
$353,955.81. The number of inmates in the 
old prison on the 1st of May was 89, of whom 
86 were mnales and 8 females. The number in 
the jail was 133, of whom 121 were males and 
12 females. The appropriations for the sup- 
port of the State-prison for the year amounted 
to $24,439.85, 

The Rhode Island Hospital, on the 30th of 
September, contained 26 males and 19 females ; 
the number admitted during the year preced- 
ing was 255 males and 103 females. The ex- 

enses of the institution for the year were 
$95,500.26. It is a private establishment under 
the charge of trustees. The State supports its 
indigent blind, and deaf and dumb, in institu- 
tions outside of the State. 

The new court-house at Providence has been 
completed, and was dedicated, and its custody 
formally transferred to the State, on the 19th 
of December. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHUROH. The year 
1877 virtually closed the long pontificate of 
Pope Pius IX., who died early in the following 
year. On the 20thof January, 1877, Pius IX. 
issued the following decree, inserting certain 
words in the Creed of Pope Pius IV.: 

As it always has been, from the earliest times, of 
custom thata certain and determinate formula should 
be proposed to the faithful, whereby they should 
profess faith and solemnly abjure the heresies of each 
ag: so, at the happy closing of the Sacred Council 
of Trent, the Sovereign Pontiff Pius IV., who hast- 
ened without delay to put in force the decrees of the 
Tridentine Fathers, by the Constitution Jnjunctum 
Nobis, issued November 18, 1564, drew up a form of 
Profession of Faith, to be recited by those who were 
to be promoted to cathedral and other principal 
churches, or were to obtain dignities, canonries, or 
other ecclesiastical preferments having cure of souls, 
and by all others to whom the decrees of said Council 
applied; also, by others having charge of monaster- 
ies, convents, houses, and other places whatsoever of 
all regular and even of military orders, by what name 
or title it might happen to be endowed. And this he 
extended by another Constitution, issued on the same 
day and year, beginning: Jn Sacrosaneta, to all teach- 
ers, masters, regents, or other professors of what art 
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or faculty soever, cleric or lay, or what religious or- 
der soever, in what places soever, publicly or private- 
ly teaching, or giving lessons or exercises, and, final- 
ly, to those that were to take degrees. 

But now, soon after the meeting of the Holy Vati- 
can Council, and before it was suspended by the 
Apostolical Letter, Postquam Dei munere, issued on 
the 20th of October, 1870, two Constitutions of dog- 
ma were solemnly hepato by that council—first, 
on Catholic faith, bsginning: Det Filius; the other 
on the Church, beginning: Pastor dMternus—it has 
been judged not only seasonable but necessary that 
in the Profession of Faith, the dogmatic definitions 
of this Vatican Council should not only be believed 
in the heart, but confessed by the mouth by a public 
and solemn declaration. Wherefore, our most Holy 
Father Pope Pius 1X., having sought the judgment 
on this point of a Special Congregation of the emi- 
nent fathers the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Chureh, 
has ordered, directed, and commanded, as by the 
present decree he orders, directs, and commands 
that in the aforementioned formula of Profession of 
Faith by Pius 1V., there shall be said, after the 
words ‘ Especially by the Holy Synod of Trent,’ 
‘Sand given, defined, and declared by the icumeni- 
cal Council of the Vatican, particularly concerning 
the primary and infallible magistery of the Roman 
Pontiff,” and that in future the Profession of Faith, 
by all who are bound to make it, shall be thus made 
and not otherwise, under the comminations and 
penalties declared by the Council of Trent, and by 
the aforesaid Constitutions of Pope Pius Iv.. Let 
this, therefore, be obeyed diligently and faithfully 
everywhere, and by all whom it concerns, notwith- 
standing, etc. 

Given at Rome at the Secretariate of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, January 20, 1877. 


He maintained the attitude he had assumed 
toward the new state of things in a brief to the 
Society of Catholic Youth at Bologna (January 
29th), censuring all who proposed to accept the 
situation and take part in politics, or in the 
election of members of the Italian Parliament. 

In his allocution to the Lenten preachers, he 
dwelt especially on the increase of vice in 
Rome. 

As a general wish had been expressed to 
make the Golden Jubilee of his episcopate 
(June 3d) a day of general solemnity, he issued, 
February 27th, a brief, granting a plenary in- 
dulgence on that day, with the usual conditions 
of approaching the sacraments. 

On the 12th of March, he addressed an al- 
locution to the cardinals, which excited general 
interest, as it reviewed the whole condition of 
the Papacy from the occupation of Rome, the 
seizure of religious buildings, the law of guar- 
antees, the suppression of pilgrimages and pro- 
cessions, the open encouragement of vice, and, 
finally, the projected law of Clerical Abuses. 
Allocution addressed by Pope Pius LX. to the Cardi- 

nals of the Holy Roman Church,*in the Vatican 

Palace, March 12, 1877. , 

VENERABLE BretureN: On many occasions al- 
roady, during the trying times of our stormy Pontifi- 
cate, have we convoke your most illustrious order 
in this palace, to deplore, in your presence, the great 
evils which the Church unjustly suffers, and that you 
inight hear our protestations against acts perpetrat- 
ed to the detriment of the Church and of this Apos- 
tolic See, whether in Italy or in other countries. 
During the last few years especially, we have been 
obliged to witness the as ated and always more vio- 
lent attacks, together with the many outrages which 
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the Church of God has been obliged to bear in dif- 
ferent parts of the Catholic world, at the hands of 
implacable enemies, who regarded as a most fitting 
opportunity for assuiling the Church of Jesus Christ 
the sad situation of abandonment in which we find 
ourselves, bereft as we are of all human succor. We 
would, therefore, have desired to-day, venerable 
brethren, to submit to your wisdom and to your 
consideration this cruel and so vast persecution now 
waged against the Church in many countries of Eu- 
rope; but although it is our intention to present this 
sad picture to you on another occasion, we cannot re- 
frain, in the mean time, from calling to your minds 
the trials and vexations, daily increasing in severity, 
which the Church is undergoing in this Italy of ours, 
and to point out to you the perils, daily increasing in 
ear: which are threatening us and this Holy 
ee. 

The seventh year is already upon us since the in- 
vaders of our civil principality, riding rough-shod 
over every right, human and divine, breaking faith 
in solemn compacts, and taking advantage of the mis- 
fortunes of an illustrious Catholic nation, by violence 
and force of arms, occupied the provinces still re- 
maining in our power, taking possession of this holy 
city, and by this act of sovereign iniquity overwhelm- 
ing the entire Church with grief and mourning. The 
false and worthless promises, which in those woful 
days they made to foreign bebe tari concernin 
our dearest interests, by declaring that they desire 
to pay homage and honor to the freedom of the 
Church, and that they intended that the power of the 
Roman Pontiff should remain free and unabridged— 
these promises did not succeed in beguiling us into 
vain hopes, and did not prevent us, from that very 
moment, from fully realizing all the tribulations and 
afflictions that awaited us under their dominion. On 
the contrary, fully aware of the impious designs en- 
tertained by men who are leagued together by a fond- 
ness for modern innovations and by a criminal oath, 
we at once openly proclaimed that this sacrilegious 
invasion was not intended so much to oppress our 
civil principality as it was to undermine all the more 
readily, through the oppression of our temporal pow- 
er, all the institutions of the Church, to overthrow 
the authority of the Holy See, and to utterly ag | 
the power of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, which, a 
unworthy as we are, we exercise here on earth. 

Indeed, it may be said that this work of demolition 
and of general destruction of everything connected 
with the structure and order of the Church is almost 
consummated: if not to the extent of the desires and 
hatred of the persecutors, it is at least so far as con- 
cerns the sad heap of ruins they have succeeded, 
up to this time, in piling up. It is only necessary to 
gliass at the laws and decrees, promulgated since the 
commencement of the new administration, up to the 
present day, to realize fully what they have wrested 
from us, piece by ong ittle by little; how, day 
after day, and one after another, they took the means 
and resources we so much needed for the proper guid- 
ance and direction of the Catholic Church. Thus it 
is that the iniquitous suppression of religious orders 
has unfortunately deprived us of valiant and useful 
auxiliaries, whose work is absolutely necessary for 
the transaction of the affairs of Ecclesiastical Con- 
gregations, and for the performance of so many of 
the duties of our ministry. This iniquitous ce ee 
sion has at the same time destroyed, here in this holy 
city, many asylums in which were domiciled the re- 
ligious of foreign nations who were wont to repair to 
this metropolis at stated periods to revive their m yer 
and to render an account of their stewardship. An 
it has gone so far as to tear up even the very root of 
healthful and saving plants which bore fruita of ben- 
ediction and peace to the furthermost ends of the 
earth. This same fatal suppression which has struck 
these colleges, established in Rome for holy missions, 
for the training of worthy laborers, willing fearlessly 
to bear the light of the Gospel even into the most re- 
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mote and barbarots regions, has unfortunately, by 
this very act, deprived so many people of most salu- 
tary succors of piety and charity, to the great detri- 
ment of human welfare and civilization, both of 
which spring from the holiness, the teachings, and 
the virtues of our religion. But these laws, already 
so cruel in themselves, and so diametrically opposed 
to the interests, not only of religion, but also of 
human society, have been still more aggravated by 
the addition, which the ministers of the government 
have made, of new laws which forbid, under the se- 
verest penalties, the living in common and under the 
same roof, of religious families, the admission of 
novices, all religious professions among the regulars 
of either sex. So soon as religious orders were dis- 
persed, the work aud project of destruction was di- 
rected toward the secular clergy, and then was enact- 
ed the law by which we and the pastors of the Italian 
people were to see, with the deepest sorrow, young 
seminarians, the hope of the Church, wickedly torn 
from the sanctuary, and forced, at the very age when 
they should most solemnly consecrate themselves to 
God, to don the shoulder-knot of the secular militia, 
and to lead a life utterly at variance with their educa- 
tion and the spirit of their vocations. 


PERUGIA. 


Nor is this all: other unjust laws have been en- - 


acted, by which the entire patrimony which the 
Church held by the most sacred, inviolable, and an- 
cient rights, has been in a great measure taken from 
her, to substitute in its place, and only in part, some 
paltry revenues, which are entirely at the mercy of 
the uncertain vicissitudes of the times, and of the 
good will and presents of the public power. We 

ave, likewise, been compelled to deplore the occu- 
pation, and the transformation to profane usages, 
after the lawful possessors, without any distinction, 
had been driven forth, of a large number of build- 
ings erected by the piety of the faithful, often at very 
great sacrifices, and which were worthy of the days 
of Christian Rome, and which offered a peaceful asy- 
lum to virgins consecrated to God and to the families 
of the Regulars. 

They have also removed from our control, and 
from the care ofthe Holy Ministry, many pious works 
and institutions consecrated to charity and to the 
exercise of benevolence, many of whic , devoted to 
the alleviation of poverty and other miseries, had 
been established by the Sovereign Pontiffs them- 
selves, our predecessors, and through the pious liber- 
ality of foreign nations; and if a few of these works 
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of public charity still exist under the vigilance of 
the Church, we are assured that a law, that will not 
long be delayed, will either take them from us or 
abolish them altogether; this is at least what is 
clearly and unmistakably announced by public docu- 
ments. We have, moreover, and we refer to it with 
the deepest anguish, seen public and private instruc- 
tion in Jetters and arts wrenched from the authority 
and direction of the Church, and the mission of 
teaching confided to men whose faith was not above 
suspicion, or to avowed enemies of the Church, who 
have not shrunk from public professions of athe- 
ism. But these traitorous children of the Church 
were not satisfied with having seized, invaded, or 
destroyed so many institutions of such vast impor- 
tance. They must needs throw still more obstacles 
in the way of the free exercise of the spiritual mis- 
sion of the ministers of the sanctuary. They have 
accomplished this criminal object through the law 
recently passed by the Chamber of Deputies, under 
the name of the ‘‘ Law on Clerical Abuses,” by vir- 
tue of which they impute as a crime and misde- 
meanor, to bishops as well as priests, and they visit 
with severe peralties, such acts as the authors of the 
said law comprise under the insidious name of per- 
turbation of conscience, 
which they call public, 
or of perturbation of the 
peace of families. By vir- 
tue of this law, also, all 
words or writings whatso- 
ever, by which ministers 
of religion may consider it 
incumbent upon them, by 
reason of their charge, to 
point out and disapprove 
of laws,, decrees, or other 
acts of civil authority as 
contrary either to the laws 
of religion or to the laws 
of God and of His Church, 
will be equally subject to 
punishment, as well as the 
work of those who may 
have published or distrib- 
uted these said writings 
regardless of the rank of 
the ecclesiastical authority 
or the source whence it 
peep Mesa ee ood 
is passed and promulgated, 
a for tibenel : will be per- 
mitted to define whether 
’ in the administration of 
the sacraments, and in the 
preaching of the Word of God, the priest has dis- 
turbed and how he has disturbed the public con- 
science, and the peace of families, and tlie con- 
dition of the bishop and priest will be such that 
their voices can be restricted and silenced, equally 
with that of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, who, al- 
though declared in his person, through political 
reasons, exempt from all penalties, is none the less 
supposed to be punished in the person of those 
who may have been accomplices in his fault; this 
is, in fact, what a minister of the kingdom in the 
Chamber of Deputies did not hesitate to declare 
openly, when, speaking of us, he freely avowed that 
it was neither new, nor obsolete in the laws, nor con- 
trary to the rules, the science, or the practice of 
criminal law, to punish the accomplices in a crime 
when the chief author could not be reached. Whence 
it becomes clear that, in the intention of those who 
govern, it is against our person also that the force 
of this law is directed, so that, when our words or 
acts shall come in contact with this law, the bishops 
or priests who may have repeated our words, or exe- 
cuted our orders, must suffer the penalty of this pre- 
tended crime, of which we, as chief author, will be 
condemned to bear the inculpation of the offense. 
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This, then, venerable brethren, is how, not only 
so many asylums and institutions which ages have 
built up, which revolutions have not been able to 
destroy, and which are so necessary to the adminis- 
tration of the Church, have been destroyed among 
us, by the violence and spirit of destruction of our 
enemies, but how, too, they have succeeded by the 
most criminal means in making it impossible for 
the Church to perform that sublime mission of teach- 
ing and watching over the salvation of the souls she 
received from her Divine Founder, by decreeing the 
most severe penalties whereby to close the mouths 
of her ministers, who, in teaching the people to 
observe all that Jesus Christ has ordained, and in 
insisting, in season and out of season, in reminding, 
supplicating, and reproving in all patience and wis- 
dom, are simply. doing what they are commanded 
to do by divine and ecclesiastical authority. For 
now we pass over in silence other dark machinations 
on the part of the assailants of the Church, from 
which, as we know, some of the public ministers 
themselves withheld neither their counsels nor their 
encouragement: machinations which tend to pre- 
pare for the Church days of tribulation still more 
severe, or to create occasions of schisms on the occa- 
sion when the election of a new Pontiff will take 
place, or to impair the exercise of spiritual authority 

the bishops directing the churches of Italy. 
ence it is that we have been led to declare recently 
that it should be tolerated to exhibit to the laic 
power the acts of the Canonical Institution of these 
very bishops, so as to remedy, as far as in our power, 
a most sad and fatal state of things in which it was 


no se a question of the possession of temporal. 


goods, but rather of the grave and manifest peril to 
which was exposed that which constitutes our su- 
preme law; that is to say, the very consciences of 
the faithful, their peace, and the direction and salva- 
tion of souls. But in acting in this way, to ward off 
still graver dangers, we wish it to be again publicly 
known that we disapprove and utterly detest this 
“unjust statute, which is called the Royal Ptacet, 
openly proclaiming that it strikes at the divine au- 
thority of the Church, and violates her freedom. 
Now, after all we have exposed up to this, and al- 
an we have omitted many other attempts, to 
¢ 


which we could refer only to deplore them, we ask 
the question: How is it possible for us to govern 
the Church so long as we are under the domina- 


tion of such a power as is continually depriving us 
of every assistance and of every way in which to 
exercise our apostolate, which closes every avenue 
against us, which daily raises new obstacles in our 
way, which is going so far as to set new traps and 
lay new ambushes along our path? Most assuredly 
we cannot wonder sufficiently that there can be found 
men in whom we cannot distinguish whether their 
thoughtlessness is greater than their wickedness, 
and who, either in public journals or in private docu- 
ments, or in imprudent speeches delivered at divers 
assemblies, endeavor to force the conviction upon 
the people that the present condition of the sove- 
reign Pontiff in Rome is such that, although placed 
under the dominion of another power, he en ore 
full liberty, and can quietly and fully perform all the 
duties of its supreme spiritual primacy. Now, these 
men allow no opportunity to escape publicly to con- 
firm this opinion; when the bishops and faithful 
from foreign lands come to visit us; when we ad- 
mit their pious assemblies to our presence; again, 
when, in the addresses we deliver to them, we de- 
plore the enterprises of these impious men against 
the Church : on occasions like these they se julously 
and with guile insinuate to the unwary that we are, 
by these very acts, enjoying a plenitude of power 
and the fullest liberty to speak, to receive the faith- 
ful, or to govern the whole Church. Indeed, we are 
much surprised that such assertions can be so im- 
pudently maintained, as if the exercises of the acts 
mentioned were entirely free to us; and as if the 
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sum total of the government of the Church, which 
devolves upon us, were bound up in those acts. 
Who does not know, in effect, that the acts of this 
liberty they boast so much about are not under our 
control, but under the control of those who rule, to 
such an extent that we can only perform these acts 
so far, and only so far, as we are not hindered from 
perccraning, them? To know really what the free- 

om of our acts consists in, while it is under their 
control, without giving other proofs, the recent law 
we have just complained of indicates and reveals it 
sufficiently ; that law, by which the free exercise of 
our spiritual power, as well as that of the ministry, 
and of the ecclesiastical order, is subjected to a new 
and intolerable oppression. ‘That if those who rule 
have permitted us to do certain things because they 
understand how much it is to their interest to create 
the impression that we are free under their domina- 
tion, how many things, and very grave ones, too, 
are yet necessary, and of high import, which belon, 
to the awful duties of our ministry, for the full an 
correct performance of which we are without the 
entire necessary means and freedom, while subject 
to the yoke of the oppressors. 

We would be pleased, indeed, if those who write, 
or who utter by word of mouth, the assertions we 
have referred to, would only cast their eyes at what 
is happening to us, and would decide, with a little 
more impartial spirit, whether it is possible to say 
that the power of governing the Church, committed 
to us by God, can accommodate itself to the condi- 
tion to which we have been reduced by the invaders, 
Would that they knew the offensive cries, the in- 
sults and outrages, which are continually sent u 
against our humbleness, even in the Chamber o 
the representatives of the people—outcries that we 
pay no attention to as coming from the unfortunates 
who utter them, but that constitute a great offense 
for the faithful, whose common Father is thus out- 
raged, and that aim at the belittling of the regard, 
the authority, and the veneration, which the su- 
preme dignity and sanctity of the vicariate of Christ, 
which we, unworthy of it, sustain, demands. Would 
that they could witness the reproaches and calum- 
nies heaped on vour most reverend order, and on 
the hierarchy of the Church, in every form, to the 
harm of its administration. That they could be 
witnesses of the mocks and jests with which the 
august rites and institutions of the Catholic Church 
are outraged; the effrontery with which the most 
holy mysteries of religion are profane’; and that 
they could behold how impiety and atheistic men 
have become the objects of pomp and of public 
demonstrations in their honor, while, on the other 
hand, a ban is placed upon religious ceremonies and 
the processions which the former piety of the Italian 
people was wont to celebrate freely on solemn festi- 
vals. Would, also, that they took izance of the 
blasphemies which are hurled upon the Church with 
impunity (while public authority feigns not to hear 
them) in the Chamber of Deputies, where was pre- 
sented the criminal project of attacking the very 
Church herself, where her freedom has bean de- 
nominated “an abominable and pernicious princi- 
ple ;"? where it was maintained that her doctrines 
are perverse and contrary to society and morality ; 
where, finally, it has been openly declared that her 
power and authority are fatal to civil society. These 
very heralds of our pretended freedom cannot deny 
all these many, continued, and grave occasions, 
brought about with the object of corrupting imprue 
dent youth by inflaming their passions, and of root- 
ing the very germs of faith out of their hearts. If 
in a word, they were to walk through the streets o 
this city, which, because of the Chair of Peter, ought 
to be the centre and head of religion, they could 
soon see whether the temples erected in these latter 
days to dissenting worships, whether the schools 
of corruption scattered broadcast, whether all those 
houses of perdition established everywhere, whether, 
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finally, the shameful and obscene spectacles pre- 
sented to the eyes of the people, constitute such a 
state of things as can be tolerated by one who, in 
consequence of the charge of his apostolate, ought, 
and most assuredly desires, to ward off so many 
evils. But, on the contrary, he is deprived of every 
means and of every assistance, as also of every ex- 
ercise of power that could enable him to employ the 
most necessary remedies, even for one of these 
many evils, and of going to the aid of those souls 
that are running to their own destruction. 

Such, venerable brethren, is the condition we are 
forced to endure by the act of those who rule in this 
holy city; such is our freedom to exercise the min- 
istry, the false freedom that is foisted upon us, and 
which it is impudently asserted that we enjoy. Itis 
the liberty of witnessing the progressive diminution 
ef order and of the constitution of ecclesiastical 
things; of seeing the loss of souls without bein 
able to exert ourselves efficiently to repair so muc 
destruction. In such a state of things, should we 
not regard as a piece of bitter irony and as another 
mockery what is so often repeated, viz., that we ought 
to take measures of conciliation and harmony with 
the new masters, when there could be no other means 
of conciliation on our part than that of entirely giv- 
ing over, not only the sovereign rights of this Holy 
See, which, at the time of our elevation to this su- 
preme chair, we received as a sacred and inviolable 
trust, to be protected and defended, but to deliver 
besides, and above all, the divine ministry which has 
been intrusted to us for the salvation of souls, and 
to abandon the inheritance of Jesus Christ into the 
hands of an authority of this kind, whose efforts tend 
to destroy, if it were possible, the very name of the 
Catholic religion? Now, every one can certainly see 
in all their manifestness, and under all their phases, 
the force, the vigor, and the good faith of those pre- 
tended guarantees, by means of which, to deceive tlie 
faithful, our enemies have boasted of meaning to se- 
cure the freedom and dignity of the Roman Pontiff, 
and which are at the mere mercy of the hostile whims 
and caprices of the governments on which they de- 
pend, according to their plans, their purposes, and 
the pleasure of their whims, to apply, preserve, in- 
terpret, and execute. 

ever, most assuredly never, can the Roman Pon- 
tiff ever be fully master of his freedom and of his 
ower, so long as he remains subject‘to the rulers in 
is capital. There is no other destiny possible for 
him in Rome but that of a sovereign or a prisoner ; 
and there can never be any peace, security, or tran- 
quillity for the entire Catholic Church so long as the 
exercise of the supreme ecclesiastical ministry is at 
the mercy of the passions of party, the caprice of 
governments, the vicissitudes of political elections, 
and of the projects and actions of designing men, 
who will not hesitate to sacrifice justice to their own 
interests. 

But do not imagine, venerable brethren, in the 
midst of so many evils that afflict and weigh us down, 
that our spirit is broken, ror that the confidence with 
which we await the decrees of the Almighty and 
Eternal God is about to depart from us. Indeed 
ever since the day on which, after the usurpation of 
our states, we made up our mind to reside in Rome 
rather than go and seek for peaceful hospitality in 
foreign countries, and to keep vigilant guard overthe 
tomb of St. Peter, for the defense of Catholic inter- 
ests, we have never ceased, with God’s help, to com- 
bat for the triumph of His cause, and we continue to 
‘do so every day, nowhere yielding to the enemy save 
when repulsed by force, so as to preserve the little 
that yet remains after the assaults of robbers and 
perverters. Where other assistance wherewith to de- 
fend the rights of the Church and of religion failed 
us, we had recourse to our voice and our remon- 
strances. You have seen this, yourselves, you who 
have shared the same dangers and undergone the 
same afflictions that we have. You have, in effect, 
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often heard the words we publicly pronounced, either 
to condemn new assaults and protest against the ever- 
increasing violence of our enemies, to instruct the 
faithful by timely warnings, lest they be deceived by 
the snares of the wicked and by a sort of feigned re- 
ligion, and that they might not allow themselves to 
be caught by the perverse doctrines of false brethren. 
May it please God that they, upon whom devolves the 
duty, and for whom it is of the greatest advantage to 
sustain our authority and energetically to defend our 
cause, the most just and holy of all causes, may at 
last hearken to our voice and turn their eyes toward 
us! For is it possible for their wisdom toignore the 
fact that it isin vain to look for the true and solid 
omit g of natious, for peace and order among peo- 
ples, and for stability of power among those who 
wie!d the sceptre of authority, if the Church, which 
maintains through the bond of religion all just] 
constituted societies, is mocked and insulted wit 
impunity, and if its supreme head cannot exercise 
full freedom in the power of his ministry and con- 
tinues subject to the will of another power? 

We rejoice, most assuredly, at that most happy 
fact that our words have been most cheerfully re- 
ceived and with much profit by the whole Catholic 
people united to us by bonds of filial piety. The con- 
tinual and reiterated evidences we have received cf 
their affection are such, indeed, that they reflect great 
glory upon themselves and upon the Church, and lead 
us to hope that brighter days are in store for this 
seme Church and for this Apostolic See. And, in- 
deed, it is difficult for us to find words sufficiently 
adequate to express the joy and consolation we have 
experienced, although deprived of all tangible suc- 
cess, when admiring the beautiful movements of 


minds and the valiant efforts which, springing forth 


spontaneously, have daily extended themselves even 
to the most remote countries, and whose aim it is to 
take in hand the cause and the defense of the dignity 
of the Roman Pontificate and of our humility. 


The generous subsidies that pour in upon us from ' 


all parts of the earth, that we may provide for the 
urgent necessities of this Holy See, and the frequent 
Pilgrimages of our children which flock from all 
countries to this Vatican Palace, to show their devc- 
tion to the visible Head of the Church, are such ev- 
idences of the fidelity of their hearts that it is alto- 
gether impossible for us to offer Divine Goodness 
an adequate evidence of our gratitude. We would, 
moreover, that all Fe understand and regard as 
a salutary teaching the inward force and true sig- 
nificance of these Pilgrimages, which we see multi- 
lying so much, just at the very time when this 
cen Pontificate is the object of such bitter as- 
saults. Because these Pilgrimages are not a mere 
manifestation of the love and piety of the Faithful 
toward us, but they especially afford, in a particular 
manner, a manifest proof of the cares and sorrows 
which afflict the hearts of our children because their 
common Father is in a situation entirely abnormal 
and in no manner beccming to him. And this anx- 
iety and uneasiness, far from diminishing, will go 
on increasing until the day when the Pastor of the 
Universal Church will be restored, at last, to the 
possession of his full and genuine freedom, 

In the mean time, venerable brethren, we desire 
nothing so much as to see our words extend beyond 
the confines of this Hall to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, that they may bear witness to the sentiments 
of our heart toward the Faithful of the whole world 
in gratitude for the admirable evidences of love and 
of filial devotion which they unceasingly display 
toward us. We desire, therefore, to thenk them for 
the pious liberality with which, not unfrequently, 
forgetting their own necessities, they come to our 
assistance, fully confident that eve thing they give 
to the Church is given to God. e desire also to 
congratulate them upon the magnanimity and cour- 
age with which they disregard the anger and rail- 
leries of the. impious, and to tell them that we are 
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deeply grateful to them for the enthusiasm with 
which they endeavor to offer us the testimonials of 
their affection so as to celebrate the anniversary of 
the day on which, 50 years ago, we, unworthy as we 
were, received the grace of Episcopal Consecration. 

What we desire none the less, is that all the pas- 
tors of the churches scattered afar over the earth, in 
receiving our words, will draw courage from them 
to make known to their Faithful the dangers, the 
assaults, and the increasing injuries of which we are 
the victim, and to assure them, over and over again, 
that we will certainly never cease, whatever may be 
the issue of this situation, to condemn the iniquities 
practised against us. They must also be made to 
understand that the day may come when our words 
will no longer reach them as often nor as easily as 
now, because of difficulties that may arise, either in 
consequence of the laws above referred to, or of oth- 
ers still more cruel, the presentation of which has 
been announced. We, therefore, exhort all pastors 
personally to warn their flocks not to allow them- 
selves to be misled by the perfidious artifices with 
which deceitful men endeavor in their speeches to 
disguise and distort the true state of things in which 
we are now situated, either by concealing its sever- 
ity, in exalting our independence, or in declaring 
that our P atau is subject to no one, while we can 
really define our position in a few words by saying 
that the Church of God suffers violent persecution 
in Italy, that the Vicar of Jesus Christ enjoys nei- 
ther his liberty nor the full and entire use of his in- 
dependence. 

n this state of things, we consider nothing more 
opportune, and we desire nothing more ardently, 
than to see these same pastors, who have given us 
so many evidences of their union in defense of the 
rights of the Church, and of their good-will toward 
this Apostolic See, exhort the faithful confided to 
them to make use of all the means which the laws of 
their country place within their reach, to act with 

romptness with those who govern, to induce these 
atter to consider more attentively the painful situa- 
tion forced upon the Head of the Church, and take 
effective measures toward dissipating the obstacles 
that stand in the way of his absolute independence. 

But as it belongs to Almighty God to send light 
into the understanding, and to soften the hearts of 
men, we ask, not only you, venerable bretliren, to 
offer up your fervent prayers to Him, especially in 
these days of propitiation, but we most eurnestly 
exhort the pastors of all Catholic peoples to assem- 
ble together in their churches the faithful committed 
to them, that they may there offer up, from the bot- 
tom of their hearts, humble prayers for the salva- 
tion of our Mother Church, for the conversion of our 
enemies, and for the end of our so numerous and so 
heavy afflictions. God, Who loves those that fear 
Him and trust in His mercy, will, we are fully con- 
fident, vouchsafe to hear the prayer of that people 
that cries unto him. 

For the rest, venerable brethren, let us take 
courage in the Lord and in the pone of His virtue, 
and, vested in the armor of God, with the shield of 
His justice, and with the buckler of the faith, let us 
bravely and mightily march forth against the pow- 
ers of darkness and iniquity of this world. Already 
indeed, the care that has been taken to confuse and 
disturb everything has reached that point that the 
movement threatens, like a torrent, to carry every- 
thing over the precipice, and many of those who 
were the authors and aceomplices of this new state 
of things now look back in alarm, uncertain them- 
selves as to the effect of their work. But God is 
with us, and He will remain with us until the con- 
summation of ages. ‘hey, indeed, must tremble of 
whom it is written: ‘‘I hive seen that those that 
work iniquity and sow sorrows and reap them, per- 
ish by the blast of God, and are consumed by the 
spirit of His wrath.” * But to those that fear God, 
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who combat in His name and who trust in His might, 
for them is reserved succor and mercy, and there is 
no doubt that, since there is now question of His 
cause and of His combat, He will sustain His war- 
riors unto the hour of victory. 

The allocution attracted general attention, 
and the most impartial of the great European 
journals admitted that the Pope’s arraignment 
of the Italian Government was well founded. 
In France members of the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies formally brought the matter 
to the attention of government. Protests 
were made in Germany and England, and the 
Catholic bishops in Holland, in a pastoral (May 
3d), discussed a question which, striking at the 
head of the Catholic Church, affected Catho- 
lics in all parts of the world. The Keeper of 
the Seals in Italy at once issued a circular to 
the Procurators-General of the Court of Ap- 
peal, charging Pius IX. with having exceeded 
all conceivable limits, and the allocution a 
“‘ confirmation of pontifical ingratitude toward 
a government that had shown itself so free 
and generous toward the Church.” The cir- 
cular prohibited any adhesion to the argument 
advanced by the Pope. Cardinal Simeoni, on 
the 21st of March, in a circular to the Pope’s 
nuncios, cited this very circular as a proof of 
all that the Pope charged. 

The result was that the bill of Clerical 
Abuses failed to pass. The principle, how- 
ever, was maintained in theory, that there 
was no limit to the power of the Italian Gov- 
ernment over the Papacy and the Church. 

The Episcopal Jubilee of Pius IX. excited the 
greatest enthusiasm among Catholics, who sent 
delegations from all countries to congratulate 
him on the fiftieth anniversary of his conse- 
cration as a bishop, and to offer rich presents. 
In his allocution, June 22d, he cited this as an 
evidence that the Catholic world desired “ that 
the Supreme Pastor of the Fold of the Lord 
should preside with full dignity, freedom, and 
independence.” On the 19th of July, he 
protested through Cardinal Simeoni (August 
23d), in a circular addressed to the Diplomatic 
Corps accredited to the Holy See, against the 
seizure of three churches, actually used for di- 
vine worship in Rome, to be converted into 
a hospital, a gymnasium, and barracks. A 
circular note of the Minister of the Interior 
(July 28th), prohibiting religious procession: 
was resisted, and two courts having decidec 
that they were legal, and one that they were 
illegal, the Minister of Grace and Justice (Au- 
gust 23d) defended the circular note. Car- 
dinal Simeoni (September 24th), in a circular, 
called “ attention to the ever-growing restric- 
tions upon the freedom of worship at this cen- 
tre of Catholicity, and upon the ever-growing 
obstacles that are placed in the way of the 
exercise of the spiritual power of the Holy 
Father. It is difficult to understand how, in a 
Catholic country, where that religion is the 
religion of State, the rulers strike at acts of 
worship so dear to the faithful people, and 
which hase always been peacefully performed 
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for ages past, while, in Constantinople itself, 
we see that not only religious processions are 
allowed, but that the Ottoman military sup- 
plies them with a guard of honor.” During 
the year Pius IX. made three promotions of 
Cardinal, giving that dignity, March 12th, to 
Francis Paul Benavides y Navarrete, Patriarch 
of the West Indies; Francis X. Apuzzo, Arch- 
bishop of Capua; Manuel Garcia Gil, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa; Edward Howard, Arch- 
bishop of Neo-Cwsarea; Michael Paya y 
Rico, Archbishop of Compostella; Louis M. 
J. E. Caverot, Archbishop of Lyons; Louis di 
Canossa, Bishop of Verona; Louis Serafini, 
Bishop of Viterbo—priests; and to Lorenzo 
Nina, Aineas Sbaretti, Frederick de Falloux 
du Coudray, deacons; on June 22d, to Joseph 
Mihalovitz, Archbishop of Zagabriaz; J. B. 
Kutschker, Archbishop of Vienna; and Lucido 
M. Parocchi, Archbishop of Bologna; and on 
the 28th of December to Vincent Moretto, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, and Anthony, of the 
Counts Pellegrini, deacon. 

The Sacred College lost during the year 
Cardinals Vannicelli Casoni, Trevisanato, De 
Angelis, Bizzari, Riario Sforza, and Capalti. 
A Catholic Congress was held at Bergamo, in 
Italy, and received an encouraging brief (Sep- 
tember 27th). Similar meetings were held in 
Germany (September 9th) and other countries. 

The position of the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many, during 1877, continued to be one of 
great difficulty ; bishops and priests were still 
constantly punished for exercising the minis- 
try without the sanction of government; and 
another Catholic bishop, Dr. Blum, of Lim- 
burg, Nassau, was deposed from the episco- 
pate by a State court (June 13th). The number 
of Catholic parishes deprived of pastors stead- 
ily increased, the State having decided that, 
on the death of the pastor, the curate’s assist- 
ants could no longer exercise the ministry, 
and several were punished for continuing to 
discharge their duties. In a few cases priests 
were installed in Catholic parishes without any 
appointment by a bishop, but simply by gov- 
ernment authority. These were known as 
“State priests,” and were at once excommuni- 
cated by the bishops. They formed a class 
distinct from the so-called ‘‘Old Catholics.” 
The government maintained a strict super- 
vision at Marpingen, where an apparition was 
said to have taken place, and many obnoxious 
to the authorities were punished by fine and 
imprisonment. 

The position in Switzerland resembled that 
of Germany, in some respects; bishops had been 
expelled from their sees, though the State did 
not assume to depose or consecrate; many 
Catholic churches had been seized, and State 
priests put in by the votes of the few who voted 
at elections for pastors under a State law, and 
all State influence was given to foster the Old 
Catholic movement. No events of general 
importance marked the history of the Church 
in the other States of Western Europe. But 


in Poland the persecution of the Greek Uniats 
continued with unrelenting force, especially in 
the diocese of Chelm, where troops compelled 
the Catholics to enter their churches, where a 
State priest was officiating. All were then 
declared to have conformed to the State 
Church; and many, for resisting, were cut to 
pieces by the soldiers. An official act sup- 
pressed the diocese of Chelm, and all the 
Catholic clergy are removed. The statements 
in Catholic journals were denied by the Rus- 
sian Government, but were fully substantiated 
in a report made to the English Government, 
and published by Parliament. Among Catho- 
lic anniversaries of the year in Europe was 
that at Kremsminster, in Austria, where a 
Benedictine monastery celebrated the eleven- 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 

In America, the Catholic Church in Mexico, 
Colombia, and Ecuador, had more or less diffi- 
culty with the civil powers. In Mexico, 
Bishop Moreno, of Lower California, was im- 
prisoned, and finally expelled; in Colombia, 
the Bishop of Popayan was banished (March 
18th) ; in Ecuador, the whole system of Garcia 
Moreno was swept away. Archbishop Checa, 
of Quito, was poisoned at the altar on Good 
Friday (March 80th); on May 28th, President 
Veintimillia suspended the Concordat en- 
tered into between the Pope and the Republic 
in 1863, and revived an old Colombian law. 
In June the Administrator of Quito was ban- 
ished. Against these acts the bishops pro- 
tested, and notably the Bishop of Riobamba 
(September 11th). 

In Canada, the action of some clergymen 
warning their parishioners against voting for 
men of atheistical ideas had been held by the 
authorities to invalidate the elections. The 
Archbishop of Quebee and his suffragans sus- 
tained the priests (March 27th), and the whole 
affair was laid before the Pope, who sent Dr. 
Conroy, Bishop of Ardagh, as ablegate to ex- 
amine the whole question on the spot, and also 
the matter of the establishment of a second 
Catholic university at Montreal, that at Quebec 
being considered by many as local rather than 
Canadian. He arrived May 17th, and remained 
till the close of the year. The Catholic Church 
in Canada was gratified by the decree of Pius 
IX. (September 20th) permitting the introduc- 
tion of the cause for the beatification of the 
Venerable Mother Mary of the Incarnation, 
who founded the Ursuline Convent at Quebec 
in the early days of the colony. 

The foreign missions of the Catholic Church 
record a persecution in China, in which Pe- 
houetsin was beheaded near Nanking (January 
18th). Difficulties occurred in the White Earth 
Indian Reservation (March ist), in which the 
United States Government expelled the Catho- 
lic missionary, and seized all his chapel furni- 
ture. Missions were begun during the year 
among the Urlichez, Therelchez, Quinechez, 
and Palmachez, Patagonian Indian tribes, by 
priests of the Salesian Congregation of Turin, 
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under the direction of Bishop Aneyros, of 
Buenos Ayres. Among the prominent Catho- 
lics who died during the year were: Mgr. 
Nardi (February 23d), an able editor and pub- 
licist on the Catholic side in Italy; Brother 
Vacile, the Superior of the Christian Brothers 
(April 2d); Cecilia Bohl de Faber, a popular 
Spanish writer known as Fernan Caballero 
(April 3d); Mrs. E. S. Ellet, an American 
writer (June 3d); Mrs. Sarah Peter, of Cin- 
cinnati, a daughter of Governor Worthing- 
ton, of Ohio, a lady of great zeal and benevo- 
lence (February 6th); Most Rev. James R. 
Bayley, D. D.,.Archbishop of Baltimore (Oc- 
tober 3d); and Bishop de St.-Palais, of Vin- 
cennes (June 28th). (See Biographies and 
OsrTUARIES.) 

ROUMANIA, a principality of Southeastern 
Europe. Prince, Charles I., son of the late 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ; 
born April 20, 1839; elected Prince of Rou- 
mania, May 10, 1866; married November 15, 
1869, to Elizabeth, Princess of Wied. The 
area is 46,799 square miles. The population 
was, at the close of 1873, estimated at 5,073,- 
000, of whom 2,618,136 were males, and 2,454,- 
864 females. 

(For an account of the religious statistics, 
movement of population, the different nation- 
alities, the population of cities, the finances, 
and commercial statistics, see ANNUAL OyoLo- 
papi for 1876, page 753.) 

In 1876, the length of railroads in operation 


_was 1,233 kilometres; that of the telegraph 


lines, 4,046, and that of the wires 7,024 kilo- 
meters. The number of Government offices 
sh seventy-nine, and of railroad offices eighty 
three. 

The Roumanian army was divided at the be- 
ginning of the war, according to Ristow (‘‘ Der 
orientalische Krieg in seiner neuesten Phase,” 
1877), into four classes: 1. The standing army ; 
2. The territorial army; 3. The militia; and 4. 
The civic guard in the cities.and the landsturm 
in the communes. A certain contingent is an- 
nually recruited for the standing army, which 
in 1876 consisted of 6,000 men. The service 
in the standing army extends from the twenty- 
first to the twenty-ninth year, four years in 
the active army, and four years in the reserve. 
The standing army comprises 8 regiments of 
infantry, each of 2 battalions, and each battal- 
ion of 4 companies (the companies, in time 
of war, are to consist of 5 officers and 280 
men); 4 battalions of chasseurs, of 4 com- 
panies each; 2 regiments of cavalry, red hus- 


_sars, of 4 field-squadrons each, a squadron 


comprising 5 officers and 215 men; 2 regi- 
ments of artillery, each of 7 batteries, and 
each battery having 6 guns; 1 battalion of engi- 
neers, of 4 companies; 1 company of ponton- 
niers; and, besides, train, administration, sani- 
tary department, etc. The entire standing 
army therefore comprises 22,000 combatants, 
infantry and cavalry, and 84 field-guns. In the 
tarritorial army, the term of service is also 
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from the 2Ist to the 29th year; but here six 
years are spent in the active army and two 
years in the reserve. In 1876, 6,600 men were 
recruited for the infantry of the territorial 
army, and 2,400 men for the cavalry. The in- 
fantry and cavalry of the territorial army 
numbers about 40,000 men. The artillery 
comprises 7 batteries and 1 train, in all 44 
guns. The militia consists of all men between 
the ages of 21 and 37 who belong neither to 
the territorial nor the standing army, and all 
those between the ages of 29 and 37 who have 
served in either of these two armies. The civil 
guard in the cities, and the landsturm in the 
country, comprise all men between the ages of 
87 and 45. When the troops were mobilized 
in 1876, Prince Charles assumed the chief com- 
mand. The army was divided into four divi- 
sions, one cavalry reserve, and one artillery re- 
serve. 

Considerable excitement prevailed in Rou- 
mania at the beginning of the year, in conse- 
quence of the articles of the new Turkish Consti- 
tution having reference to the tributary states. 
The designation of Roumania as a privileged 
Turkish province, and of the Roumanians as 
Osmanli, as is done in Articles I., VIL, and 
VIII. of the Constitution, created a storm of 
indignation. Therefore the Chambers held se- 
cret sessions on January 2d, in which this 
question was discussed. The Lower Chamber 
on the 3d held a public session, in which a 
deputy asked the Government whether the 
Articles I., VII., and VIII. had reference to 
Roumania. M. Jonescu, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, declared that he had made an in- 
quiry of the Porte to that effect, and that the 
answer had been in the affirmative. A motion 
was subsequently made, in which the Govern- 
ment was requested to protest energetically 
against the Turkish action, which was unani- 
mously adopted. The Senate on the following 
day adopted a resolution demanding “ that the 
ancient privileges of Roumania, recognized and 
guaranteed by the Treaty of Paris, be respected 
and remain intact.” Considerable opposition 
to the ministry made itself manifest during the 
proceedings. The protest of the Roumanian 
agent in Constantinople, in accordance with 
the above resolutions, was warmly seconded 
by the representatives of Germany and Aus- 
tria. The Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
consequently declared that he must have been 
misunderstood, The territorial position of 
Roumania alone made it impossible that it 
should be placed in the same category with the 
other Turkish provinces, and the Porte had 
never thought of demanding that the Turkish 
Constitution should be introduced where a con- 
stitution had existed for many years. A min- 
isterial crisis occurred in Febraary, owing to 
the disorganized state of the finances. On 
February 7th it took a favorable turn, as Bra- 
tiano, the President of the Ministry, succeed- 
ed in inducing Demeter Sturdza, who had re- 
signed from the cabinet a short time previous- 
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ly, to enter it again as Minister of Finances. 
As Sturdza was in favor of a demobilization 
of the reserves, and a strict neutrality toward 
the Porte, his reéntrance into the cabinet clear- 
ly showed the policy to be pursued. He made 
it, however, dependent upon the adoption of 
three radical measures—the reduction of the 
armaments, the sale of state domains, and an 
increase of taxes. Consequently, not only no 
reserves were called out, but 4,000 men of the 
standing army were sent home, and all ex- 
penses for armaments were stopped. He re- 
signed his position, however, in March, and 
on April 4th the Chamber adjourned. In the 
beginning of March an encounter occurred 
between Turkish and Roumanian troops on 
an island in the Danube. The Roumanians 
claimed that the Turks had violated:their ter- 
ritory, and had first fired upon them. In 
the affray which followed, the Turkish lead- 
er was wounded, and afterward died. The 
authorities on both sides agreed to have the 
case investigated by a mixed commission, 
which, however, separated without having ac- 
complished anything. The large concentration 
of Turkish troops in Widin in April caused 
considerable commotion in Roumania. It re- 
vived the apprehension held for some time pre- 
viously, lest the Turks, in case of war, should 
cross the Danube and establish themselves on 
the bluff on which Kalafat is situated, and thus 
operate in Roumania against the Russians. At 
a cabinet council held on April 15th it was 
therefore determined to increase considerably 
the forces already stationed at Kalafat, so as to 
be able to resist, in case of need, any descent of 
the Turks. At the same time the Roumanian 
Government laid its apprehensions before the 
Powers. The nomination of M. Cogalniceano 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs was looked upon 
as a decided step toward an alliance with Rus- 
sia. With the approach of war, the army 
was mobilized, and concentrated in Wallachia. 
Colonel Slaniceano, the Minister of War. also 
resigned, and was appointed chief of staff. The 
beginning of hostilities between Russia and 
Turkey was the signal for renewed activity, 
and Prince Charles placed himself at the head 
of the troops. The extraordinary session of 
the Roumanian Chambers was opened on April 
26th. Prince Charles, in the speech from the 
throne, said: ‘‘ As the Powers declined to guar- 
antee the neutrality of Roumania, or to assist 
her, they could only rely upon themselves and 
upon their own exertions to prevent their ter- 
ritory being made the theatre of war. For 
this purpose the nation would make every sac- 
rifice.” The Minister of Foreign Affairs then 
laid before the House a convention with Rus- 
sia, dated April 16th, in accordance with which 
Roumania assured to the Russian troops free 
passage and the treatment due to a friendly 
army, while the Czar bound himself to respect 
the rights of the principality. This ecnven- 
tion was adopted by the Chamber by a large 
majority. (See Turkey.) Although Roumania 
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was not at war with Turkey, considerable can- 
nonading was kept up between Widin and Kal- 
afat. The session of the Chambers was closed 
on June 27th. 

The most important act of this session was 
the declaration of the independence of Rouma- 
nia from Turkey, which was passed on May 
21st. On that day, M. Cogalniceano, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, replying to a question, 
said: ‘‘ We are a free and independent nation, 
but, in order to obtain the recognition of our 
independence, we must vindicate our cause 
before Europe.” The Chamber then unani- 
mously adopted the following order of the day: 
“The Chamber takes note that war is pro- 
claimed between Roumania and Turkey, and 
declares the connection between the two coun- 
tries dissolved. The unanimously desired in- 
dependence of Roumania thus receives official 
sanction, and the Chamber counts upon the 
sense of justice of the guaranteeing Powers.” 
The Senate also unanimously-adopted a similar 
order of the day, affirming the independence 
of Roumania, and subsequently voted the bill 
creating a military decoration. 

The Chambers met again on November 27th. 
The speech from the throne contained the fol- 
lowing reference to the hopes of Roumania as 
respects the results of the war: 

We hope, on the fall of Plevna into our hands, to 
reap on its ruins the peace so deartous. We are 
also convinced that out of its ruins we shall see the 
independence of Roumania recognized by all Europe, 
thanks to our patriotism, the bravery of our soldiers, 
and their blood shed in a noble cause. The Prince 
has the firm belief, and the Senate and Chamber will 
certainly share it with him, that the guaranteeing 
Powers have by this time become convinced that 
Roumania is a country possessing real vitality ; that 
she is a nation able to fulfill the mission reserved for 
her on the Lower Danube, having the perseverance 
to accomplish it, and the energy to defend it when 
necessary. The time of foreign tutelage and vassal- 
age has passed away for us; Roumania is now, and 
will remain forever, a free and independent nation. 


RUSSIA (Empire oF ALL THE Russis), an 
empire in Europe and Asia. Emperor, Alexan- 
der II., born April 17 (new style, April 29), 
1818; succeeded his father, Nicholas I., Feb- 
ruary 18 (March 2), 1855; crowned at Moscow, 
August 26 (September 7), 1856. He was mar- 
ried on April 16 (28), 1841, to Maria Alexan- 
drovna, formerly Maximiliane Wilhelmine Au- 
guste Sophie Maria, daughter of the Grand-duke 
Louis II. of Hesse. Children of the Emperor: 
1. Heir-apparent, Grand-duke Alexander, born 
February 26 (March 10), 1845; married No- 
vember 4, 1866, to Maria Dagmar (born No- 
vember 26, 1847), daughter of King Christian 
IX. of Denmark. (Offspring of the union are 
two sons and one daughter: Nicholas, born 
May 18, 1868; George, born May 9, 1871; and 
Xenia, born April 6, 1875.) 2. Grand-duke 
Vladimir, born April 10 (22), 1847; married 
August 27, 1874, to Marie, daughter of the 
Grand-duke Frederick Francis of Mecklenburg- ° 
Schwerin. (Offspring of the union is one son, 
Cyril, born September 30 [October 12], 1876.) 
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8. Grand-duke Alexis, born January 2 (14), 
1850. 4. Grand-duchess Maria, born October 
5 (17), 1853; married to Prince Alfred, Duke 
of Edinburgh. 5. Grand-duke Sergius, born 
April 29 (May 11), 1857. 6. Grand-duke Paul, 
born September 21 (October 3), 1860. 

The area and population of the great divi- 
sions of the Russian Empire were, in 1876, re- 
ported as follows: 
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miles must be deducted from the area of Si- 
beria, in consequence of the cession of the Ku- 
riles to Japan. If the Caspian Sea, which em- 
braces 169,666 square miles, and is now almost 
wholly encircled by Russian territory, was in- 
cluded in the area of the empire, the total area 
would amount to 8,561,498 square miles, 

The population of Finland, et the close of 
1875, was as follows: 


DIVISIONS. Square Miles. | Population, 

1. European Russia, inclusive of | 
Poland and of the Sea of Azov...| 1,944,677 | 71,780,980 
2. Grand-duchy of Finland........ 144,228 1,912,647 
8. Caucasia ....... Fa aratcial seats’ st0Sioce/3 172,843 893,332 
Biberidises ta. aces nsoeaneces 4,824,561 8,428,579 
iG, Central ASlascivs. encsas etna 1,805,523 | 4,490,218 
Total Russian Europe...... 8,891,832 | 86,450,751 


For a detailed account of the area and popu- 
lation of the different governments of the Em- 
pire, see ANNuAL CyoLopapiA for 1875. To 
the statement as given there must be added 
the province of Ferghana, annexed in 1876, 
containing 28,270 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 960,000. On the other hand, 1,922 square 


- Greek Roman 
LANS, | Lutherans, Church. Cathalice, Total. 
Hyland... 183,300 | 545 .. | 18a845 
-Bjérneborg| 818,296 814 ig 815,610 
Tavastehus..... 202,250 | .... ae 202; 
Viborg......... 260,368 | 28,076 566 259,010 
St. Michael..... 162,744 62 ce 162,836 
Kuopio......... M, 7,636 . 238,280 
BOR. oie ceiicus $24,210 22 ar 824,232 
Uleaborg 198,584] ..... | oo. 6] 198866 
Total..... 1,875,426 | 86,655 566 | 1,912,647 
or SS —  — > 
Males....| 916,020 | 18198 510 934,728 
Females..| 959,406 | 18,457 56 977,919 


The religious statistics of the other parts of 
the Russian Empire, according to the “St. Pe- 
tersburger Kalender” for 1877, were as follows: 


follows: 


Rubles. 
Beseipts tn 1ST4..s.c ccc ccccccccnce 557,733,591 ) 
Balance from poet rigaea year..... ae — § 558,040,945 
Expenditures ce ecevetavvrens : 
Payments due from 18i3.........-- 1 {43,817,088 
PARIODOOG: © aos cic cisia seep ccteessinese see sss 15,682,910 


The estimated revenue and expenditures for 
1877, according to the budget as sanctioned by 
the Emperor on December 30, 1876, were as 
follows: 


REVENUE. 
I, Orprvary REVENUE: Rubles. 

Tee MUOOE ERE OD. wc ccccccectssetcevscbipeces 183,617,251 
e Lard ora Ege ere ce eee 

. Mines, mint, posts, an egraphs....... ‘ 
awed eae maaan rae 20,953,301 
5. Miscellaneous receipts......-....-++.+0++ 43,281,505 
6. Revenue of Transcaucasia.......----++++ 7,367,627 
Total ordinary revenue.........---eeeeeee 587,784,596 
IL. “ Reoerres oa la Wes coke ateeaneeee ule 22,920,627 


IIL. Exrraorprinary Recerpts (consisting chiefly 
of sums borrowed for the purpose of subsidiz- 
ing railways and promoting public works)... 10,072,579 


DENOMINATIONS. cng Poland. Caucasia. Siberia, | Central Asia. 
Orthodox Greek ........++ 34,185 | 2,072,099 | 2986827 | 274.080 
Schismatics........++ 4.926 47.592 19,847 46,467 
PARIMGNIAM TS coh, Dkk ciclo aeleicsiehioaeh ies ceas swaricscrtssel! 9. sOCNCMUl NM udocaniAns 10 15 1 
United Greeks OeCee aoa Re eetide | ivdddtoeatulh acai aics 
oman Catholics.... 

A pinata BGNGE Ooo ke ce ote saat to cee ae sh cetacean awakes + 95.916 24,816 1,896 
_ Protestants...........00. $27,815 7,825 5,063 413 
Christians..........- 5,210,317 | 2,748,682 | 8,046,068 832,391 
SERED ERR TCRNE SOREN an ee Rok Lee 815,488 22,782 11.941 8896 
MO AMIDOOMTIN? S55, cinleccececus nels cdaw Saletan abs nece essa 426 1,987,213 61,059 , 8,016.302 
MODAN cero aasastaeca teicess taser saslasecuerdre svelte: 4, 286,016 | 14,740 
Non-Christians 816,104 2,014,628 859,016 | 8,084,438 

The condition of the finances in 1874 was as EXPENDITURES. 


I. Orpvrvary EXPENDITURES : 


9. 

11.  Badnmestod , cscrsccauces ave 15.799. 
12. ~ *¢ Public WoEkS. ..ccvecccseses 18,568,781 
18. bi S JORIS. sp carccacsicivecrasre pny 

14. Department of Control......... euveuk? oh Af 
15, Im E OMGRS ok ici Sadsasdewsteavecens 801,141 
16. Administration of Transcaucasia. . 7,171,782 
Total ord expenditures. ..........+++ SBA, TT6,074 
If, ANTICIPATED 1T6 IN RecetrTs.......- 2,000,000 
IIL, ** Dépananms D'ORDER™,... 6. cece eee ceveee 22,920,627 
IV. Temporary Expenpirvnns...........- ... 10,072,579 
Total expenditure. ...........ee see ce eeee 570,780,280 
Balance of receipts... ....-......0seeeseeee 822 


The entire public debt of Russia was esti- 
mated, on July 1, 1877, at 1,967,000,000 rubles. 


570,777,802 


* The ‘‘recettes d’ordre’’ represent the estimated receipts 
from the sale of volumes of laws printed by the Government, 


Total revenue. ...cccesccceccecccescccccas 


of the produce of State mines, and of other miscellaneous 
sources. These receipts are balanced by sums of a similar 
amount. placed on the estimates of expenditure, under the 
heading of ‘* dépenses d'ordre."’ 
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This figure included an internal loan of 210,000,- 
000 rubles, issued in 1877, soon after the com- 
mencement of the war with Turkey. Besides 
this debt, a large amount of paper money with 
forced currency was outstanding. The total 
amount of bank-notes in circulation, on Janu- 
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sues of paper money variously estimated et 
from 205,000,000 to 280,000,000 rubles were 
made in 187 7, during the war with Turkey. 
For an account of the Russian army and 
navy, sce TURKEY. 
The foreign commerce of Russia, in 1874-75, 


ary 1, 1876, was 797,313,480 rubles. New is- was as follows (values expressed in rubles): 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 
COUNTRIES. 

1874. 1875. 1874. 1875. 
Clery tose face wcu cate boi Gh cx seapess staspeansctece. teaek 179,730,000 | 221,442,000 | 136,466,000 | 109,898,000 
Great Britain... <i0s6s<cxase=4ess BRAS See cee oe 128,364,000 | 183,704,000 | 136,462,000 | 180,759,000 
RM ca see bad inka Leek sakes Wen eeecais seseedseamianiar 19,729,000 | 83,281,000 | 36,114,000 | 40,068,000 
Austre-IWNQUET 5550022008 cunts dons cocesssp wsbexnosa ges 20,707,000 | 25,819,000 | 88,415,000 16,634,000 
SP GPRGY S20 54 candcns green ote ean a Cate cs seen user anaes 17,575,000 | 20,167,000 12,899,000 | 12,814,000 
BOMNDM s, 5 s scwara debeeeatace sas seas apa aste saree eestndtee 5,337,000 5,057,000 9,802,000 | 11,592,000 
ent seh acnuvds Sashes ds Shasttees saves ation aes er aes 9,660,000 | 12,300,000 18,827,000 | 18,408,000 
Scans nesses Pan went Meant eae ERS desceseees cesceee| 10,984,000 | 11,100,000 8,697,000 6,595,000 
cota ONG INOEWAY Soh asss ccc gsGcacbets Soeperams ch bvees 002, 8,191,000 11,921, 8,764,000 
Dieta shin cece po strc iovase aac ey sn xkayconeerexcestereyl tereandee Vl Seteeeee 6,601,000 8,578,000 
Cee vak Flair pei Ei ta iauns- sieeag eas ssnateceesiawees 1,321,000 2,855,000 1,418,000 1,584,000 
TOMI 6 c5v sails kepaknosess «iV iéarcicus tendenuceostou ds 2,488,000 1,901,000 1,824,000 1,600,000 
Mitta SUMO Sie couse Np aryastot hasth sen acews saveieuene 10,525,000 SOOTY Masters P| seaztesex 
SOUR AMON ns hc Cay a koch sn apestag sesh ssdnwenssane ches 16,184,000 MUSTER (Stoctee | Rea ode: 
CRNNR. bos satathsveekssuticset isis fens cahepe etek enh ieatens 10,775,000 10,753,000 8,123,000 2,554,000 
ENAMG 5 che gs ntsnc sto en-<can cs Gecoce Guvcenaperecear sa leres 4,875,000 246,000 1,846,000 1.874,000 
ANE 2K fics tn Caaunvibsstsaperenecn sss these 16,604,000 18,612,000 2,098,000 8,517,000 
piel trees. ou syeee ssn, sevaganeanigysdiadss seysecensal « Vestposeer: | = spatbeges 5,354,000 8,148,000 


The movement of shipping in 1875 was as 
follows: 


ENTERED | CLEARED, 
PORTS. | 
Laden. |In Ballast.) Laden, (In Ballast, 
543 885_ 11 
2,085 | 5,758 307 
8,354 4,143 1,482 
50 446 72 
eos 82 26 
6,032 | 11,309 1,848 


Of the vessels entered, 3,740 were steamers, 
and of the number cleared, 3,698 were steam- 


ers. Among those that entered, there were 
2,475 Russian, 2,365 British, 1,653 German, 
1,476 Swedish-Norwegian, 1,896 Turkish, and 
28 American vessels. 

The commercial navy, in 1876, was composed 
of 1,785 sailing vessels, of 391,000 lasts, and 
151 steamers, of 105,962 lasts. 

On January 1, 1877, there were 20,879 kilo- 
metres of railroad in operation in Russia, in- 
clusive of Finland, and exclusive of Caucasia. 
In the latter country, there were 1,004 kilo- 
metres in operation. On the same date, 2,136 
kilometres were in course of construction. 

The number of post-offices in 1875 was 
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8,412; of letters sent, 63,244,156; postal-cards, 
1,419,094; wrappers, 3,636,508 ; registered let- 
ters, 2,984,787; valuable letters, 5,653,297 ; 
packages, 1,771,295; and newspapers, printed 
matter, etc., 42,808,598. The money sent 
through the mail amounted to 1,488,187,542 
rubles, and the value of the packages sent was 
49,509,105 rubles. 

The telegraph statistics, according to a report 
of the American Secretary of Legation in St. 
Petersburg, are as follows: 


Length of lines on January 1, 1876 (English miles)... 04,168 

ad wires * 1,1876( * -).5 ee 
Government, railroad, and private stations......... 1,859 
Inland dispatches sent in 1875 ............00e0 eee SATE IBS 
Foreign dispatches sent and received .............- 4,179,316 


The military preparations, begun in 1876, 
continued unabated in 1877. In the early part 
of January, the railroad companies throughout 
the empire received orders to have all trans- 
portation of freight cease by January 27th, so 
that the roads could be used exclusively for 
military purposes. The Grand-duke Nicholas, 
the commander-in-chief of the Russian forces, 
was afflicted during the early part of the year 
with a serious disease (it was termed by some 
inflammation of the bowels), so that be was 
forced for a time to leave the army, and on 
February 6th arrived in Odessa, In the be- 
ginning of March he was so far restored that 
he could again attend to his duties. Althougha 
strong party in Russia was in favor of peace 
and disarmament, the mobilization of the army 
continued as vigorously as ever. On March 
8d, the Emperor ordered that the divisions 
stationed in the military districts of St. Peters- 
burg, Vilna, Moscow, and Warsaw be formed 
into nine army corps, This measure tended 
to increase the war excitement, although the 
Minister of War declared in his official organ, 
the Jnvalide, that it was only a necessary step 
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in the reorganization of the army planned 
over four years ago. Preparations continued 
throughout March and April, and on April 
24th Russia declared war against Turkey, and 
the Russian troops crossed the Pruth. (See 
Turkey.) Inthe beginning of May, the Em- 
peror, who had reviewed the army at Kishenev 
previous to the crossing of the Pruth, returned 
to St. Petersburg. He was everywhere re- 
ceived with great demonstrations of joy, and 
particularly at Moscow, where he held a recep- 
tion of the estates, whom he addressed thus: 


Six months ago I expressed a hope here that the 
Eastern Question would be peacefully solved. I 
wished to the extreme limit to spare my subjects’ 
blood, but my efforts have been fruitless. God has 
decided otherwise. The Kishenev Manifesto an- 
nounced to Europe that the foreseen moment had 
come. Entire Russia, and Moscow among the fore- 
most, responded to my expectations. am now 
happy to be able, in concert with the Empress, to 
thank the Muscovites for their patriotism, which 
they have testified by acts. The spirit of sacrifice 
and devotion of which Russia is giving proof exceeds 
my utmost hopes. May God help us to accomplish 
our mission ! 


Quite a number of trials of socialists took 
place in 1877. The first of these was of a num- 
ber of students, who on December 18, 1876, 
the name-day of the Grand-duke Nicholas, 
arranged a riotous demonstration in front of 
the Kazan Cathedral in St. Petersburg. Of the 
prisoners, 21 in number, 18 received various 
severe sentences, while three were acquitted. 
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This trial was followed by one in March of 150 
persons of both sexes in Moscow. Thliese per- 
sons had formed themselves into a secret broth- 
erhood, known as the Propagandists. The 
real origin of the society, or rather its intro- 
duction into Russia, for it is undoubtedly an 
offshoot of the Commune of Zurich and Paris, 
is a matter of doubt; but as fast as members 
were enrolled they bound themselves to give 
all their property into the common fund, and 
devoted themselves to the making of converts 
to the doctrines of the Propaganda. These 
were simple inthe extreme. First, everything 
was to be broken down. There were to be no 
individual property, no religion, no govern- 
ment, no laws, and no class distinctions of any 
sort. Everybody was to return to the condi- 
tion of Adam and Eve, excepting in the mat- 
ter of clothing. They all starting even, all 
were to work. Strange to say, the movement 
began among the higher classes and spread 
downward. Some of the wealthiest and proud- 
est families of Russia were represented in it. 
While many of the members ostensibly retained 
their former habits of life, and sought to infiu- 
ence those with whom they came into contact, 
there were others who were too impatient for 
this kind of work, and sought employment as 
factory hands, spreading their doctrines among 
their companions in the night time. The first 
news received by the Government was from 
a workman in a factory near Moscow, who 
brought to the police authorities a number of 
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the books which had been given him by a young 
girl, Mademoiselle Vassilieff, who was an agent 
of the society there. This was in April, 1875; 
and the police, by carefully working on the in- 
formation given, managed to arrest privately 
Mesdemoiselles Vassilieff and Barrinoff. It was 
evident that these girls were involved in a con- 
spiracy, and the whole force of the Government 
was soon employed looking for the conspira- 


tors. A large number of arrests were made 
from time to time, almost all the prisoners be- 
longing to families of distinction. In March, 
1877, they were brought to trial, and sentences 
of various degrees of severity were imposed on 
them. The socialistic tracts spread by the 
Propagandists were little books, for the most 
part of 80 or 40 pages each, in green or red 
wrappers, all professing to be published with 
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the consent of the censorship, some of them 
served up in covers, and displaying title-pages, 
which really belong to quite harmless publica- 
tions in popular request. 

In March, the Government issued a decree 
that in future all locomotive and rolling stock 
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purchased by Russian railways mast be manu- 
factured in Russia. This was a heavy blow to 
German industry, as most of the rolling-stock 
of Russia had formerly been furnished by Ger- 
many. To enable the railways to obtain loco- 
motives and carriages in Russia, the Govern- 
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‘ment intended to allow the materials to be 


imported duty free, and to pay premiums and 
subsidies to Russian manufacturers. 

‘ In consequence of the war, Russia was, dur- 
ing 1877, the scene of great commercial disas- 
ters. In Moscow over 40,000 laborers were 


SAFVET PASHA, a Turkish statesman, was 
born in 1816. He entered the service of the 
Government, as a translator, at an early age, 
was afterward secretary to the Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, and then became an influential member 
of the Imperial Council. During the Crimean 
War he was Commissioner of the Danubian 
Principalities ; in 1858 he acted as chairman of 
the commission which regulated the relations of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and from 1865 to 
1866 was Turkish embassador in Paris. He 
had previously been Under-Secretary of State 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and after 
his return from Paris he was successively Min- 
ister of Commerce and Public Works, of J ustice 
and of Education, and on several occasions 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. This position he 
held for the last time from 1876 to 1877, and 
in virtue of his office presided at the Confer- 
ence of Constantinople held in December, 1876, 
and January, 1877. The reverses of Abdul 
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reported without work in April, the largest 
factories were almost all closed, and mercantile 
failures increased with alarming rapidity. In 
the manufacturing districts of Poland, over 
half of the workmen were also without work, 
and in consequence exposed to starvation. 
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Kerim, and the removal of the latter from the 
chief command, caused his retirement from 
office in July, 1877. He was succeeded by 
Aarifi Pasha. 

SCHURZ, Oart, an American statesman, 
Secretary of the Interior. He was born at 
Liblar, near Cologne, Prussia, March 2, 1829. 
He was educated at the Gymnasium of Cologne 
and the University of Bonn, which he entered 
in 1846. At the outbreak of the revolation of 
1848 he joined Gottfried Kinkel, Professor of 
Rhetoric in the university, in the publication 
of a liberal newspaper, of which for a time he 
was the soleconductor. In the spring of 1849, 
in consequence of an unsuccessful attempt to 

romote an insurrection at Bonn, he fled with 
Kinkel to the Palatinate, entered the revola- 
tionary army as adjutant, and took part in the 
defense of Rastadt. On the surrender of that 
fortress, he escaped to Switzerland. In 1860 
he returned secretly to Germany, and, with ad- 
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mirable skill and self-devotion, effected the es- 
cape of Kinkel from the fortress of Spandau, 
where he had been condemned to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. In the spring of 1851 he was 
in Paris, acting as correspondent for German 
journals, and he afterward spent a year in teach- 
ing in London. He came to the United States 
in 1852, resided three years in Philadelphia, and 
then settled in Madison, Wis. In the presi- 
dential canvass of 1856 he delivered speeches 
in German in behalf of the Republican party, 
and in the following year was defeated as a 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor of Wiscon- 
sin. During the contest between Mr. Douglas 
and Mr. Lincoln for the office of United States 
Senator from Illinois, in 1858, he delivered his 
first speech in the English language, which was 
widely republished. Soon after he removed to 
Milwaukee, and began the practice of law. In 
the winter of 1859-’60 he made a lecture tour 
in New England, and aroused attention by a 
speech delivered in Springfield, Mass., against 
the ideas and policy of Mr. Douglas. He was 
an influential member of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1860, being largely instru- 
mental in determining that portion of the plat- 
form relating to citizens of foreign origin, and 
spoke both in English and German during the 
canvass which followed. President Lincoln 
appointed him Minister to Spain, which post 
he resigned in December, 1861, in order to en- 
ter the army. In April, 1862, he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general of volunteers, and on 
June 17th assumed command of a division in the 
corps of General Sigel, with which he took part 
in the second battle of Bull Run. He was made 
major-general, March 14, 1863, and at the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville commanded a division of 
General Howard’s corps (the 11th), which was 
routed by Jackson. -He had temporary. com- 
mand of the 11th Corps at the battle of Gettys- 
burg, and subsequently took part in the battle 
of Chattanooga. On the close of the war he 
returned to the practice of law. In 1865-’66 
he was the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, and in 1866 he made a re- 
port, as special commissioner appointed by 
President Johnson, on the condition of the 
Southern States, which was submitted to Con- 
gress. In the same year he removed to Detroit, 
where he founded the Detroit Post, and in 1867 
he became editor of the Westliche Post, a Ger- 
man newspaper, published in St. Louis. He 
was temporary chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago in 1868, and la- 
bored earnestly in the succeeding canvass for 
the election of General Grant. In January, 
1869, he was chosen United States Senator 
from Missouri, for the term ending in 1875. 
He opposed some of the leading measures of 
President Grant’s administration, and in 1872 
took a prominent part in the organization of 
the Liberal party, presiding over the convention 
in Cincinnati which nominated Horace Greeley 
forthe presidency. He visited Europe in 1873, 
and again in 1875, being received with much 
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consideration in his native country. On his 
return he took part in the political canvass in 
Ohio, in which he opposed strenuously the in- 
crease of the national currency. 

In the presidential campaign of 1876, Mr. 
Schurz made speeches in various parts of the 
country in favor of the election of Governor 
Hayes; and in March following he was made 
Secretary of the Interior in the President’s 
cabinet. 

SEMMES, Rapuaet, an officer in the Con- 
federate navy, died at Point Clear, Ala., Au- 
gust 30th. He was born in Charles County, 
Md., September 27, 1809, and entered the 
United States navy as a midshipman in 1826, 
became lieutenant in 1837, and commander in 
1855. In 1834, while awaiting orders, he 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar at 
Cumberland, Md. During the Mexican War 
he served both on board ship, and as an aide 
to General Worth. On the outbreak of the 
civil war he resigned the secretaryship of the 
Lighthouse Board at Washington, took com- 
mand of the Confederate steamer Sumter at 
New Orleans, ran the blockade at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and in July, 1861, captured 
several American merchant vessels in the Gulf. 
He then went to Southampton, England, where 
he was for some time closely watched by the 
United States steamer Tuscarora. When he 

ut to sea the Tuscarora was detained 24 
ours by the British authorities; but she fol- 
lowed him to the Straits of Gibraltar, and so 
closely blockaded him in the port of Tangier 
that he sold his vessel and returned to Eng- 
land. In August, 1862, he took command of 


the steamer Alabama, built for him at Birken- 


head, England, and manned by an English 


crew, and continued his career of capturing. 


and destroying merchant vessels. On January 
11, 1863, off Galveston, Texas, he engaged the 
United States gunboat Hatteras, and after a 
-short action sunk her. On June 19, 1864, in 
an engagement nine miles off the harbor of 
Cherbourg, France, the United States steamer 
Kearsarge, Captain Winslow, sunk the Ala- 
bama, Semmes was taken up by the English 
yacht Deerhound, and carried to England. 
After the close of the war he entered upon 
the practice of law in Mobile, Ala. He was 
arrested and taken to Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1864, but was imprisoned only four months. 
He delivered public lectures on his exploits, 
and published ‘Service afloat and ashore 
during the Mexican War” (1851), ‘‘ Campaign 
of General Scott in the Valley of Mexico” 
(1852), “‘The Cruise of the Alabama and the 
Sumter’ (London and New York, 1864), and 
“ Memoirs of Service afloat during the War 
between the States’? (Baltimore, 1869). 
SERVIA, a principality of Southeastern 
Europe. Prince, Milan IV. Obrenovitch, born 
in 1854; succeeded to the throne by the elec- 
tion of the Servian National Assembly, after 
the assassination of his uncle, Prince Michael 
Obrenovitch, June, 1868; was crowned at Bel- 
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grade, and assumed the Government, August 
22, 1872; was married October 17, 1875, to 
Natalie de Keshko, the daughter of a Russian 
nobleman ; offspring of the union is a son, 
Prince Alexander, born August 14,1876. The 
area of Servia is 14,606 square miles; popula- 
tion in 1876, 1,366,923. According to the bud- 
get for the year 1875-76, the revenue was 35,- 
256,692 ‘‘ tax piastres ”’ (1 piastre = 4 cents), and 
the expenditures 34,806,884 piastres. A loan 
was contracted in 1876 in consequence of the 
war, the amount of which, however, is not 
known. The number of taxable persons in 
1875 was 287,047. The imports in 1874 
amounted to 32,456,362 francs, the exports 
to 39,001,878 francs, and the transit trade to 
6,631,000 francs. 

According to the new organization intro- 
duced after the conclusion of the armistice in 


ties shall not be permitted. 5. That the Ser- 
vian fortresses shall be kept in good repair ; 
and, finally, that the Turkish flag shall be 
hoisted upon those fortresses jointly with the 
Servian flag. The Servians declared it impos- 
sible to discuss the stipulation for granting 
privileges to Jews and Armenians equal to 
those enjoyed by other Servian subjects. The 
opposition to the Jews came from a combina- 


.tion of merchants in Belgrade, who were con- 


nected with and influenced the body in Servia 
which furnishes cabinets to both political par- 
ties. The Jews had connections which would 
enable them to import goods and merchandise 
direct from the manufacturers in France, Eng- 
land, and Norway, while the Servian merchants 
were only known and credited in Austria. 
Under such circumstances the Jews could 
greatly undersell the native merchants in the 
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1876, the Servian army is composed : 1. Of the 
standing and regular army (4 battalions in- 
fantry of 400 men each, and two squadrons 
cavalry of 96 men each): 2. The active army, 
comprising the former militia or the national 
army of the Ist ban; 3. The reserve, comprising 
the 2d and 8d bans of the national army. 
Toward the close of January, Midhat Pasha, 
the Turkish Grand-Vizier, addressed a note to 
Prince Milan, inviting him to conclude peace. 
In the beginning of February, the Porte pro- 
posed the following conditions to Servia, waiv- 
ing its former claim for substantial guarantees; 
1. The right of being diplomatically represent- 
ed at Belgrade. 2. That Jews and Armenians 


shall enjoy the same rights as native Servians, 
8. That Servia shall not allow the formation 
of armed bands or the violation of Turkish ter- 
ritory. 


4, That the existence of secret socie- 
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interior, and for this reason the Servian Gov- 
ernment placed restrictions on Jewish citizens, 
On February 14th, a deputation from Servia, 
with Senator Christitch at its head, set out for 
Constantinople to conduct the peace negotia- 
tions, while on the same day the Great Skup- 
shtina was convoked to meet on February 27th. 
This body, which has four times as many mem- 
bers as the ordinary Legislature, is called to- 
gether only on extraordinary occasions. In 
the latter part of the month a complete agree- 
ment was effected between the Porte and the 
Servian agents. On February 27th the Skup- 
shtina met and organized by the election of 
Topuzovitch as President. On the following 
day Prince Milan with his ministers appeared 
before the assembly, and having declared it for- 
mally opened, began his address, which lasted 
for about one hour. He urged the members 
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to agree to the treaty, stating that Turkey 
would not renew the armistice if the offer was 
rejected. M. Ristitch then read the conditions 
of peace. Some of the deputies interrupted 
the reading, and asked if Servia was conclud- 
ing peace with the knowledge and consent of 
Russia. The majority of the members silenced 
the interruptions, and M. Ristitch declared that 
the war began with the consent of the previ- 
ous Skupshtina, and that peace would be con- 
cluded with the full consent of Russia. The 
conditions of peace were as follows: The fron- 
tier lines remain as before the war. The con- 
dition of the Jews being an internal matter, the 
Turks would not insist upon the further dis- 
cussion of the subject. The Turkish flag will 
be hoisted on the Servian fortresses by the 
side of the Servian ensign. The residence of 
the Turkish agent at Belgrade remains an open 
question, to be subsequently arranged between 
the Servian and Turkish Governments. The 
Turks are to commence evacuating the Servian 
territory, and to complete the evacuation with- 
in twelve days. The Skupshtina voted affirm- 
atively upon every article. At the conclusion 
of the vote the Prince congratulated the as- 
sembly on the completion of their labors, and 
declared the mission of the Great Skupshtina 
to be at an end. M. Ristitch then read the 
Prince’s decree dissolving the assembly, which 
produced a sensation among the deputies, but 
they obeyed it. The ministry thus achieved a 
decided success in getting rid of the deputies 
without giving them an opportunity of asking 
any embarrassing questions they had prepared. 
The treaty of peace was signed at Constanti- 
nople on March 1st. 

The Skupshtina was opened on July 2d by 
Prince Milan. In his speech from the throne 
he referred to the war of 1876, and said that 
in concluding peace in the beginning of the 
year he had transferred the cause of the Ori- 
ental Christians into stronger hands, and that 
even at the present time the flags of the vic- 
toricus Czar were floating on the Servian bor- 
der. He referred to his visit to the Ozar at 
Ployeshti, and said that the latter had assured 
him of his interest in and care for the Servian 
nation. He said nothing, however, of his re- 
lation to the Porte, nor of Servian neutrality. 
The sessions of the Skupshtina were held at 
Kraguyevatz with closed doors, and were 
guarded by large bodies of troops, so that 
but little of its transactions became known. 
This little, however, sufficed to show that 
stormy scenes were of frequent occurrence, 
and that the Government met with a strong 
opposition. Having sanctioned the military 
measures proposed by the Government, and 
having rejected the proposition to pay no more 
tribute to the Porte, the Skupshtina was closed 
in the latter part of July. The Prince im- 
mediately ordered the mobilization of the first 
class of the militia, while the standing army 
was sent to the frontier. 

In August, the ministry, which had resigned 
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in the latter part of December, 1876, but had 
been at that time induced by the Prince to re- 
tain office during the pending negotiations with 
Turkey, again offered its resignation, which 
was this time definitely refused by the Prince. 
In the latter part of August it seemed as if 
Servia was about to resume the war against 
Turkey. Troops were sent to the front, all the 
commanders were ordered to their posts, while 
in Belgrade ministerial councils were held al- 
most daily under the presidency of Prince Mi- 
lan, to consider the question of peace or war. 
The relations with Turkey grew more warlike 
every day, until, on December 14th, Prince 
Milan again declared war. (See TuRKEY.) 
SHACHOVSKI, Prince ALExis, was born in 
1812, and belongs to a family which traces its 
direct descent in the male line to Rurik, the 
founder of Russia. Prince Shachovski did not 
enter the army until 1837, being then 25 years 
old. He served .with distinction in the Cau- 
casus, was appointed major-general in the 
suite of the Emperor in 1860, lieutenant-gen- 
eral in 1868, and in 1876 received the command 
of the 11th Corps. In the second battle of 
Plevna, which resulted so disastrously for the 
Russians, he commanded the left wing. After 
this unfortunate action his name was no longer 
mentioned. He was but the nominal com- 
mander of the 11th Corps, which was divided 
among different posts at the seat of war. 
SHERMAN, Jouy, Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States. He was born at Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, May 10, 1823, and is a younger 
brother of General W. T. Sherman. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1844, and became a part- 
ner of his brother, Charles T. Sherman, after- 
ward Judge of the United States District Court. 
He was a delegate to the Whig conventions of 
1848 and 1852. In 1854 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the 84th Congress, and was reélected to 
the 85th and 36th Congresses. He was the 
Republican candidate for Speaker in the 36th 
Congress, and, after a protracted contest, failed 
of election by one or two votes. He was then 
made chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. In 1860 he was again elected to Con- 
gréss, but in 1861 he was chosen to succeed 
Salmon P. Chase in the United States Senate. 
He was reélected Senator in 1867 and in 1872. 
During his entire Senatorial career he was 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, and 
served also on the Committees on Agriculture 
(of which he was chairman), the Pacific Rail- 
road, the Judiciary, and the Patent Office. 
When the doubt concerning the Presidential 
election of 1876 began to clear away, public 
opinion, with marked unanimity, centred upon 
Senator Sherman as the probable man for Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and for this position he 
was selected by President Hayes. 
SHUVALOFF, Count Prrer, the Russian 
embassador in London, is considered, like Gen- 
eral Ignatieff, one of the foremost diplomatists 
of Russia, and is now 49 years old, having been 
born in 1828. Although not advancing as 
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rapidly as Ignatieff, he nevertheless obtained 
the highest military honors in a shorter space 
of time than is possible in any other country. 
In 1862 he was colonel, in 1864 major-general, 
in 1865 lieutenant-general, and in 1871 cavalry 
general. In spite of his military titles, how- 
ever, he never held a command. His whole 
energies were devoted to the police, the civil 
service, and to diplomacy. He was for a time 
military attaché to the Russian Embassy in 
Paris, was recalled in 1862 as director of the 
first chancery in the Ministry of the Interior, 
and in 1865 became Governor-General of the 
Baltic Provinces. His prominence in Russian 
affairs, however, dates from the year 1866. He 
happened to be in St. Petersburg when an at- 
tempt was made to assassinate the Czar. The 
chief of the secret service, Prince Dolgorukoff, 
had had intimation of the attempt; he could 
not prevent it, and, what was still worse, he 
could not fathom the mystery which surround- 
ed the person of the would-be murderer, nor 
his motives. He was removed, and Shuvaloff, 
who had once before cleared up a difficult 
criminal mystery, was appointed chief of the 
secret service in his place. ‘The official name 
of this office is the third division of the secret 
chancery of the Emperor. The official who 
holds this position is more powerful than al- 
most any of the ministers. Owing to the re- 
quirements of the office, to preserve the peace 
of the empire, and to watch over the safety of 


the Ozar, his powers are virtually unlimited.: 


Shuvaloff had hardly been in office 24 hours 
when he discovered the name of the offender, 
and ascertained that he was not a Pole, as was 
generally supposed, but a Russian Nihilist. 
The secret societies which aim at the complete 
social and political revolution of Russia were 
completely exposed. For eight years Count 
Shuvaloff held this office, and under his ad- 
ministration a security prevailed throughout 
Russia, which had not been known before. He 
was finally forced to resign this office on ac- 
count of his health, which he found suffered 
under exhausting cares. In 1873 he was ap- 
pointed on a special mission to London, where 
great excitement prevailed in consequence of 
the advance of the Russians in Central Asia. 
He succeeded in allaying the fears of England, 
by promising in the name of his Government 
that the Russian troops would not advance 
beyond the right bank of the Oxus, and even 
succeeded in bringing about an alliance between 
the two courts by the marriage of Prince 
Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, to the only daughter 
of the Ozar. In October, 1874, he was ap- 
pointed the successor of Brunnow, who retired 
from the service on account of his advanced 
age. During the present complications in the 
East he has been less successful, owing chiefly 
to the fact that the Tory Cabinet of Disraeli 
sympathizes with the Turks. All that he could 
do under the circumstances was to prevent 
England from proceeding to open hostility 
against Russia. 
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SKOBELEFF, Mionagt Drrrrryeviron, 
was born in 1845. Although he is one of the 
youngest generals in the Russian army, he has 
become by his daring exploits also one of the 
most popular. He became an officer in the 
Russian army in 1863, and has served almost 
exclusively in Central Asia, where he distin- 
guished himself by his indomitable energy, and 
his disregard of all danger, being always the 
first to attack, and always at the head of his 
troops. In 1873 he took part in the campaign 
against Khiva, and when the city was stormed 
he was again the first to enter it. In the cam- 
paign in Khokan in 1875, which resulted in 
the annexation of the country, he was again 
one of the most active and enterprising leaders, 
and the appointment as general followed as a 
reward for his services on this occasion. In 
1876 he was appointed military governor and 
commander-in-chief of the troops in Ferghana, 
the name of the Russian province embracing 
Khokan, and retained this position until 
March, 1877, when he was ordered to join the 
staff of the Grand-duke Nicholas. During the 
campaign of 1877 his name has been frequently 
mentioned. At Simnitza, he was as usual the 
first to cross the river. At Plevna, on July 
30th, it was due mainly to his efforts that the 
retreat of Prince Shachovski was not attended 
with more disastrous results. His capture of 
Lovatz, on September 3d, was described as a 
most brilliant affair, and was the first victory 
for the Russians after a long series of reverses. 
At Plevna, on September 11th and 12th, he 
again acted a prominent part, succeeding in 
taking two of the four redoubts, and was only 
forced to abandon them through a lack of sup- 
port. The correspondent of the London Timea, 
in describing this battle, says: “ He himself led 
the assault on horseback right up to the glacis 
of the redoubts. His horse (the seventh he 
has had killed in this campaign) was blown to 
pieces under him by a shell which burst right 
under his belly, but he escaped unhurt, and led 
the way into the redoubt on foot, sword in 
hand.” For his conduct on this day, he was 
created a lieutenant-general. 

SMITH, Asa Donce, died at Hanover, N. 
H., August 16th. He was born at Amherst, 
N. H., September 21, 1804, He graduated 
from Dartmouth Oollege in 1830, became 
Principal of the Limerick Academy in Maine, 
where he remained one year, and after com- 

leting a course in theology at the Andover 

eminary, he was installed pastor of the Foar- 
teenth Street Presbyterian Church of New 
York Oity, where he remained for twenty-nine 
years. He became President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1863, which position he continued to 
hold until 1876. In 1849 the honorary degree 
of D. D. was conferred upon him by Williams 
College, and in 1864 he received the degree of 
LL. D. from the University of New York. 
He published several works, among them: 
“Letters to a Young Student,” “Memoir of 
Mrs. Louisa Adam Leavitt” (1843), the “ Life 
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and Character of John Hall, D. D.” (1854), 
“The Importance of a Scriptural Ministry,” 
“The Puritan Churches,” ‘‘ Christian Steward- 
ship,” ‘‘ Addresses at Inauguration, Hanover, 
N. H., 1863,” “ Beneficence our Life Work, 
a Baccalaureate Discourse, 1865,” and ‘‘ Death 
Abolished,” etc. He also wrote many articles 
for the American Theological Review and Bib- 
lical Repository. 

SMITH, Henry Boynton, an American 
clergyman, was born in Portland, Maine, No- 
vember 21, 1815, and died in New York City, 
February 7th. He graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1834, and was a tutor there in 1836-37, 
and in 1840-41, and studied theology at An- 
dover and Bangor, and subsequently at Halle 
and Berlin. He was pastor of the Congregation- 
al Church in West Amesbury, Mass., from 1842 
to 1846, when he became Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in Amherst College. In 
1850 he became Professor of Church History 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
and in 1855 of Systematic Theology, which chair 
he resigned in 1873. He was elected in 1863 
Moderator of the New School General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, and at the 
next General Assembly in Dayton, Ohio, in 
1864, delivered a discourse which was pub- 
lished under the title “ Ohristian Union and 
Ecclesiastical Reunion.” He was subsequently 
amember of the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Reunion with the Old School Gen- 
eral Assembly, and presented a report on a 
doctrinal basis of union (‘‘ The Reunion of the 
Presbyterian Churches,” 1867). In 1867 he 
was a delegate to the Evangelical Alliance in 
Amsterdam, where he read a “‘ Report on the 
State of Religion in the United States.” He 
was a founder of the American Theological 
Review, and its editor from 1859 to 1862, when 
it was consolidated with the Presbyterian Re- 
view, which he edited till 1871. His principal 
works are: “The Relations of Faith and Phi- 
losophy” (1849), “The Nature and Worth 
of the Science of Church History ” (1851), 
“The Problem of the Philosophy of History ” 
(1853), ‘The Idea of Christian Theology as 
a System” (1857), ‘‘An Argument for Chris- 
tian Colleges” (1857), “‘ History of the Church 
of Christ, in Chronological Tables” (1859) ; 
a new edition of the Edinburgh translation of 
Gieseler’s ““Church History” (5 vols., 1859-63), 
of which vols. iv. and v. were chiefly trans- 
lated by Prof. Smith; a revised edition of the 
Edinburgh translation of Hagenbach’s “ His- 
tory of Christian Doctrine” (2 vols., 1861-62) ; 
with James Strong, a new edition of the Edin- 
burgh translation of Stier’s ‘‘ Words of the 
Lord Jesus” (in parts, 1864, e¢ seg.); and with 
R. D. Hitcheock, “The Life, Character, and 
Writings of Edward Robinson” (1864). 

SOUTH CAROLINA. After the Federal 
troops had been withdrawn from South Caro- 
lina, by order of President Hayes, as stated in 
the Annvat Cyctopap1a for 1876, the Attor- 
ney-General and the other State officers at. the 
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head of the various departments, under Gov’ 
ernor Chamberlain, having held among them- 
selves a consultation on the situation of affairs, 
addressed to him a joint letter, dated April 
10th, in which, after asserting his and their 
right to continue in office, they point at the 
probable consequences of the apprehended con- 
flict between the masses belonging to the op- 
posite parties in the State, and advise him to 
yield to the imperative force of circumstances, 
saying, in conclusion: ‘‘ We cannot afford to 
contribute, however indirectly, to such a catas- 
trophe, even in the advocacy of what we know 
to be our right. We are agreed, therefore, in 
counseling you to discontinue the struggle for 
the occupancy of the gubernatorial chair, con- 
vinced as we are that, in view of the disastrous 
odds to which: its maintenance has been sub- 
jected by the action of the Federal Adminis- 
tration, your retirement will involve no sur- 
render of principle, nor its motive be misap- 
prehended by the great body of that political 
party to which, in common with ourselves, 
you are attached.” 
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Mr. Chamberlain appears to have heeded 
this advice, and acted on it. Under the same 
date of April 10th, he published an address 
“To the Republicans of South Carolina,” 
wherein he sets forth the certainty and validity 
of his reélection to the office of Governor, and 
his right to continue in the discharge of its 
duties for a second term ; but says that, owing 
to the unaccountable action of the Federal Ad- 
ministration in suddenly taking away its moral 
as well as material support from him and them, 
he is resolved to retire from the contest; con- 
cluding with these words: ‘I now announce 
to you, and to the people of South Carolina, 
that I will no longer actively assert my right to 
the office of Governor of South Carolina.” 

A written communication from Mr. Hamp- 
ton, dated April 10th, was answered by Mr. 
Chamberlain, the same day, appointing the 
hour of 12 meridian, on the 1ith, when the 
Executive Chamber, then in ‘his possession, 
with the records and papers belonging to it, 
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would be turned over to Mr. Hampton. At 


the time fixed, a representative of Mr. Cham- 
berlain handed over to a representative of Mr. 
Hampton the keys of the Executive office and 
the Seal of the State, accompanying the de- 
livery with the words of the usual formula. 

On the 12th of April, Wade Hampton en- 
tered the State House and took actual posses- 
sion of the Executive office; into which his 
papers also were transferred from the place he 
had before occupied elsewhere for the dis- 
charge of his duties as Governor. 

The offices assigned to the several depart- 
ments of the Executive were still occupied by 
the officers of Mr. Chamberlain’s administra- 
tion. They refused to comply with the request 
to vacate their places, on the ground that their 
respective competitors, elected with Mr. Hamp- 
ton, had previously instituted against them 
suits in the nature of guo-warranto for that 
purpose ; and that, those suits being still pend- 
ing, they had the right to keep their offices 
until the courts should have decided against 
them. 

On the 16th of April, Governor Hampton 
caused the doors of the several offices to be 
sealed. He had previously signified to them by 
letter that this measure of sealing the doors 
might have been carried out with their con- 
sent and under their protest, so as to leave their 
rights as they then stood before the courts. 
After the sealing had been executed, they pro- 
tested against it. 

One of the first acts of Governor Hampton, 
on taking possession of the State House, was to 
issue a proclamation under the same date, 
April 12th, convening the Legislature at Oo- 
ee for an extraordinary session on the 
24th. 

The Legislature met at the time appointed, 
and both Houses were organized at the first 
sitting. The Senate was called to order by R. 
H. Gleaves, who had acted as Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Mr. Chamberlain’s administration, 
and, as such, had presided over the Senate dur- 
ing the session opened in November, 1876. He 
took now the chair only to address the Sena- 
tors and bid them farewell, having first as- 
serted his right to continue to preside over 


‘them; on which he said, among other things: 


‘We meet now under the call of a gentleman 
who has not heretofore been recognized by 
this body as the Governor of South Carolina. 
If that gentleman is to be regarded as the act- 
ual Governor of the State, it has occurred to 
me that I should no longer exercise my right 
to preside here. I desire to place on record, 
in the most public and unqualified manner, my 
sense of the great wrong which thus forces me 
practieally to abandon rights conferred on me, 
as I fully believe, by a majority of my fellow- 
citizéns of this State. Those rights I do not 
renounce to-day ; but I do not feel that I can 
advance the interests of those whom I repre- 
sent politically by longer exercising my right 
as Lieutenant-Governor presiding over this Sen- 
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ate; and I therefore announce to you, Senators, 
that I shall vacate this chair from this time 
forward.” Thereupon, W. D. Simpson, the 
Lieutenant-Governor elected with Governor 
Hampton, occupied the vacated chair, and en- 
tered upon the duties of President. 

The number of Senators present at the roll- 
call was 27—17 Republicans, 10 Democrats— 
a few only being absent. 

The House of Representatives was called to 
order by William H. Wallace, the Speaker, who, 
at the Py poke of the session in November, 
1876, had been elected by his fellow-members 
to preside over that body, which the Supreme 
Court, on December 6th, declared to be the 
legal House of Representatives of South Caro- 
lina. On the roll being called, 69 members 
answered to their names; whereupon the 
Speaker announced that a quorum was present, 
and the House ready for business. On a mo- 
tion to adjourn, the House then adjourned to 
the following day. — 

This abrupt end of the first sitting was in- 
tended against those members of the House 
who at its meeting for the regular session in 
November, 1876, had organized themselves and 
acted as a separate body, presided over by E. 
W. M. Mackey, as Speaker. Upon the meeting 
of the Legislature for the extra session in 
April, 1877, the said members were present to 
participate in the proceedings, occupying to- 
gether one side of the Hall. But the Clerk 
left their names out; and as soon as the roll 
had been called, the House was adjourned. 
Subsequently, however, these so-called Mac- 
key members were not only admitted to act 
with the others in the extra session, and paid 
for it, but were paid also for their work in the 
said November session, when they refused to 
recognize the Hampton Legislature and Gov- 
ernment of the State, and acted against both. 
They were a $200 each for that work. 

The two Houses met in joint convention on 
the 15th of May, for the purpose of electing a 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in the 
place of Franklin J. Moses, Sr., who had died 
on the 22d of the preceding February. A. J. 
Willard was elected by a vote of 86 against 39 
cast for Mr. McGowan, his sito 24 competi- 
tor. Mr. Willard had sat on the Supreme 
Bench as associate justice for a long time, and 
won the general respect of the people for his 
impartiality, and the other qualities walgrs | a 
judge.. Although he was a Republican, and a 
native of a Northern State, all the Democrats 
in both Houses, except one in the Senate, voted 
for him; while almost all the Republicans 
voted for Mr. McGowan. 

The General Assembly closed its extra ses- 
sion by final adjournment on the 9th of June, 
having continued it 46 days. Daring that time 
102 acts and joint resolutions were wt by 
both Houses, and were approved by the Gover- 
nor. Among the more important are the follow- 
ing: “An act to reduce and fix the per diem and 
mileage of members of the General Assem- 
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bly.” It fixes their compensation for the fu- 
ture at $5 a day, and 20 cents mileage each 
way, instead of paying them $600 and mileage 
for each regular and extra session, as it was 
before provided by statute and the constitution, 
‘““An act to raise supplies and make appro- 
priations for the fiscal year commencing No- 
vember 1, 1876.” It levies a tax of 7 mills 
on the dollar for the State, and of 2 to 5 mills, 
respectively, for the counties, specifying the 
rates for the several counties in detail. The 
chief ubjects to which the 7-mill tax for State 
purposes is to be applied are distinctly enu- 
merated in the first section of the act, as fol- 
lows: 


Srction 1. That a tax of 7 mills upon every dol- 
lar of the value of all taxable property of this State 
be, and the same is hereby, levied for the following 
purposes, to wit: to meet pyeropeieione : 1. To de- 

ray the current expenses of the government for the 
tiscal year ending October 31, 1877; 2. To pay the 
interest due the Ist of January, 1877, and the 1st of 
July, 1877, upon the consolidated bonds and certifi- 
cates of stock which have been issued under the act 
to reduce the volume of the public debt and provide 
for the payment of the same approved December 
22, 1878, which shall be found to be valid and bona 
fide by the commission to investigate the same and 

e approved by the General Assembly at the next 
regular session thereof; and 8. To pay such other in- 
debtedness of the State as may be reported to be 
valid by the said commission, and to which it may 
be applied by the General Assembly at its next reg- 
ular session. Should the proceeds of said tax be in- 
sufficient to meet all the payments provided for in 
this act, the Governor is hereby authorized to bor- 
row, on the credit of the State, such sum, not exe 
ceeding $100,000, as may be necessary to meet such 
deficiency. 


‘A joint resolution to raise a commission to 
investigate the indebtedness of the State.”. The 
important parts of the resolution were as fol- 
lows: 


In view of the great uncertainty that exists in the 
minds of the property-owners and tax-paying por- 
tion of our people, as'to the real and definite amount 
of the true and valid indebtedness of the State, and 
the character of the obligations out of which the in- 
debtedness has grown, and of the equally unsatis- 
factory condition of the credit of the State as long as 
any doubt or suspicion attaches to claims held against 
her: and in order to give reasonable assurance to 
the honest creditor, on the one hand, that the State 
intends to faithfully meet her obligations at as early 
a date as practicable, and, on the other hand, to sat- 
isfy the ad be that tle General Assembly will 
have proceeded intelligently in whatever steps may 
be taken to adjust and provide for the public debt; 
therefore, ; 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of South Carolina, now met 
and sitting in General Assembly, and by the au- 
thority of the same: 

Srotron 1. That, in accordance with that portion 
of his Excellency’s message touching this subject, a 
commission, to consist of 8 members of the Senate 
and 4 members of the House of Re resentatives, 
shall be elected by each House respectively. 

Src. 2. It shall be the duty of said commission to 
make a complete and thorough investigation of the 
following and kindred matters, and to report the re- 
sults to the next session of this General Assembly, 
to wit: 1. The entire amount of consolidated bonds 
and certificates of stock that have been issued under 


the act to reduce the volume of the public debt, and 
provide for the payment of the same, approved De- 
cember 22, 1873, so as to show, under proper heads 
and classifications, the number in the series, the let- 
ter, date of issue, date of redemption, denomination, 
rate of interest, by whom signed and countersigned, 
and to whom issued. 2. Whether there are in the 
State Treasurer’s office on file, as vouchers, can- 
celed bonds, coupons, and certificates of stocks 
of the issues described, issued in accordance with 
law, and authorized to ‘be consolidated by the act 
above recited, to the amount required by said act. 


Sxc. 3. Should it appear to the commission, in the © 


course of the investigation, that any of said bonds, 
certificates of stock, or coupons, have been illegally 
or otherwise improperly issued, it shall report the 
same, together with the evidence upon which the 
illegality or nonconformity to law rests. 

Szo. 4. The commission is hereby authorized to 
require the holders of said bonds, coupons, and stock 
to produce the same for inspection before the com- 
mission in Columbia. Such as shall be found to 
have been issued according to law, and that are valid 
bona bonds, coupons, and stocks, shall be regis- 
tered by their number, letter, denomination, and 
such other distinctive titles as may be best suited to 
the object in view, and shell be certified as correct, 
in such form as the commission may deem proper. 

Seo. 5. The commission shall have full power and 
authority to send for persons and papers, and to ad- 
minister oaths; and false swearing by or before said 
commission shall be indictable and punishable as 
perjury. 

Sxo. 6. The Controller-General and Treasurer are 
hereby authorized and required to cotperate with 
said commission when called upon. 

Src. 7. The commission shall be authorized to sit 
during the recess of the General Assembly. 

Src. 8. The compensation of the commission shal] 
be a per diem of $5 each. 

Src. 9. It shall also be the duty of said commis- 
sion to investigate the amount and character of the 
floating indebtedness of the State, and make a report 
thereon in detail. 

Sxo 10. That said commission shall have power 
to report any special matter. 


The Legislature met again at Columbia, for 
the regular session, on the 27th of November, 
1877. 

In pursuance of concurrent resolutions pre- 
viously adopted, the two Houses met in joint 
convention on December 5th, for the purpose 
of electing an Attorney-General as well as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and a 
Judge of the Seventh Judicial Circuit, to fill 
the vacancies created by the resignations, The 
following were duly elected: For Associate 


Justice of the Supreme Court, J. C. Haskell; © 


for Judge of the Seventh Judicial Circuit, W. 
H. Wallace; for Attorney-General, Leroy F. 
Youmans. Messrs. Wallace and Youmans were 
elected unanimously. 

At the sitting of December 7th, William H. 
Wallace, Judge-elect of the Seventh Judicial 
Circuit, resigned his office as Speaker, and J, 
©. Sheppard was elected to the vacancy. 

On December 20th, the General Assembly 
adjourned for the holidays, to meet again on 
January 16, 1878. 

The condition of affairs in South Carolina, 
during the year 1877, appears to have been 
satisfactory. In his annual message to the 
Legislature, Governor Hampton states: “ Our 
State is rehabilitated; peace prevails through- 
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out. our borders; the laws are impartially en- 
forced and fully respected ; good-will between 
ali classes is rapidly obliterating the animos- 
ities of the past ; health blesses our people; 
and the labors of the husbandmen have been 
crowned with abundant harvests.” 

The receipts of the Treasury up to Novem- 
ber 26, 1877, amounted to $755,885.96; the 
expenditures, under the present administra- 
tion, to $232,829, made up by the following 
items : Salaries, $83,715 ; Legislature, $89,456 ; 
contingent funds, $18,845; lunatic asylum, 
$32,521; public printing, $8,792. 

The cash balance in the Treasury, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1877, was $340,185.92. 

The gross amount of all the taxable property 
in the State, including by estimate the property 
located in several counties which failed to re- 
port, is set down at $135,735,863, classified as 
follows: Real property, $86,896,002 ; personal 
property, $42,162,311; railroad property, $6,- 
677,550. 

The aggregate amount of interest accrued on 
the consolidation bonds and stocks, up to July 
1, 1877, was $343,236. 

The amount which represents the principal 
of the State debt, and the interest accrued on 
it to the present time, will appear from the re- 
port of the Special Joint Committee appointed 
by the Legislature at the last session to inves- 
tigate it. 

The school statistics, for the year 1877, are 
summarily as follows: 


The total available free-school fund for the year 
was $189,352.80, of which $100,000 was the State ap- 
propriation, $53,965 the receipts from the local tax 
in Charleston City, and $35,387.80 trom the Peabod 
fund and other sources. The receipts from the poll 
tax were epptiod, as required by law, to the payment 
of old indebtedness. The total scholastic population 
—that is, the number of children entitled to the 
benefits of the free schools—was 228,128, of whom 
74,117 are colored males, 70,198 colored females, 43,- 
397 white males, and 40,416 white females. The 
total number of children attending school was 102,- 
896, or less than one-half of those who were entitled 
to attend. Of these, 24,878 were white males, 21,- 
566 white females, 29,230 colored males, and 26,722 
colored females. This shows that more than one- 
half the whites, both male and female, attend the 
schools; and considerably less than one-half the 
blacks, male and female, attend. 

The total number of teachers employed was 2,674, 
of whom 943 were Southern white male teachers, 
740 Southern white female teachers, 673 Southern 
colored male teachers, 260 Southern colored female 
teachers, 27 Northern white female teachers, 15 
Northern white male teachers, 8 Northern colored 
female teachers, and 8 Northern colored male teach- 
ers. The schools are kept open, on the average, 
three months out of the year. The total amount 
paid the teachers was $212,581.64. The average 
monthly pay of male teachers was $28.32, and of fe- 
male teachers $26.87. 

The number of school-houses erected during the 
year 1877 was 25, at a total cost of $2,755.29, being 
an average cost of a little over $100 each. The num- 
ber of school-houses rented during the year was 79. 
The number of school-houses erected previously is 
2,059, at a total cost of $292,131.88, being an average 
of a little less than $150. 


The proposed amendment to the State Con- 
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stitution, levying a tax of at least two mills on 
the dollar on all taxable property, to support 
the free schools in the State, was adopted at 
the election of November 6, 1877, by an almost 
unanimous vote of the people. The whole 
number of votes cast on it was 175,549, of 
which 168,683 were for, and 6,856 against, 
The sum collected from this tax, together with 
that of the poll tax, devoted also to educational 
purposes, will yield a yearly amount of about 
$350,000, which is considered sufficient to put 
the free schools of the State on a footing of 
general usefulness. In order to become part 
of the Constitution, and go into practical oper- 
ation, the said amendment was to be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of each House of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This has now been done. 

The Legislature had in contemplation the es- 
tablishment of a university or college for the 
instruction of the blacks, equal to the existing 
one for the whites, To this end, a joint com- 
mittee on the State University was instructed 
to consider the subject, and report to the next 
General Assembly. This committee submitted 
their report on December 10, 1877, recom- 
mending the establishment of separate insti- 
tutions for whites and blacks, having equal ad- 
vantages of instruction. 

The charitable institutions in the State are 
under praiseworthy management, and the 
amount paid out of the public Treasury for 
their expenses in 1877 has been much less than 
in former years. 

The penitentiary also is well managed; ex- 
cept that the convicts earn nothing, but are 
wholly at the charge of the State. 

The judicial proceedings in the following 
sini cases during the year 1877, instituted 
in behalf of the State, and terminated in the 
conviction of the accused, and the sentences 
passed on them, seem to be worthy mention : 
F. L. Cardozo, the mulatto State Treasurer of 
South Carolina for several years, and forming 
part of Governor Chamberlain’s administra- 
tion till his leaving the State House on April 


‘11, 1877, was arrested on the 2ist of July 


for fraud upon the State Government, and 
bailed in the sum of $20,000, awaiting trial; 
L. Cass Carpenter, formerly editor of a Repub- 
lican newspaper in South Carolina, ex-Con- 
gressman and ex-Revenue-Collector, was ar- 
rested on the 28th of June, charged with 
forgery, and held on bail to await his trial ; 
and Robert Smalls, a colored man, previously 
a member of the State Legislature, then elected 
Congressman on November 7, 1876, from the 
fifth district of South Carolina, was also ar- 
rested upon the charge of having, in Decem- 
ber, 1872, “received a bribe in his official 
capacity, to influence his acts in the office of 
State Senator of South Carolina,” and held on 
bail to answer to the indictment. These three 
were tried together before the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions at Columbia, and convicted by a 
jury composed of whites and blacks. Where- 
upon Ju Townsend, at the sitting of the 
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court on November 8th, ordered the prisoners 
to be brought in. After stating his reasons 
for refusing a new trial in the cases of two of 
them, and deciding not to grant the motion in 
arrest of judgment, he passed sentence on each 
of the prisoners as follows: : 

F. L. Cardozo, “‘ to be confined in the county 
jail for two years, and pay a fine of $4,000; in 
default of payment of the fine, to be imprisoned 
for an additional year.” 

L. Cass Carpenter, ‘‘to be confined in the 
county jail for two years, and pay a fine of 
$1,000.” 

Robert Smalls, “to be confined in the peni- 
tentiary with hard labor for three years.” 

They were defended by eminent counsel, 
who, after the sentences had been passed, an- 
nounced that he had filed and served upon the 
Attorney-General notice of appeal in all the 
three cases; and asked that the prisoners might 
be released on bail, pending the action of the 
higher court. After opposition and argument 
on this point, the matter seems to have been 
arranged on the following day, and the pris- 
oners admitted to bail in the sum of $10,000 
each. 

SPAIN, a kingdom of Southern Europe. 
King, Alfonso XII., born November 28, 1857; 
proclaimed King December 30, 1874. The 
ministry in 1877 was composed as follows: 
Canovas del Castillo, President of the Council; 
Silvela, Foreign Affairs; Calderon y Collantes, 
Justice; Caballos y Vargas, War; Barzanalla- 
na, Finances; Pavia, Navy; Romero y Ro- 
bledo, Interior; Count Toreno, Agriculture 
and Commerce; Herrera, Colonies. The area 
of Spain is 195,774 square miles; the popula- 
tion in 1870 was 16,635,506. The area of the 
Spanish colonies* was 117,209 square miles; 
the population, 8,093,610. 

The population of the capitals of the prov- 
inces of Spain is as follows, according to a 
memoir prepared by Sefior Guillem, chief of a 


bureau in the Ministry of the Interior. 
1 Bes 67, WUE, cin cues oh 8,684 
Barcelona .......... 215,965 | Gerona............- 18,606 
Waloncia.. si... 5 ces3 53, LOPS 5 5 chic cseié 18,421 
MOTO ccc cueces 18,888 | Badajoz............. 17,960 
TMM ob csc cs ace 97,943 | St. Sebastian ....... 17,902 
—— SEckGdihisadec ey oe Ae Ae oF 1egee 
aragossa........... Ty Tbacete.........20. ; 
REPETIME 6 5 3<'55.0,050's , Salamanca. ....... 16,292 
COME eee ssccddekds 57,020 Santa Cruz on Tene- ‘ 14,482 
be eee 54491 |, ries sss sccave 
Valladolid .......... 871 | Zamora .........-- ’ 14:197 
ee Sap ae 44.418 | Palencia............ 13,21 
Santander .......... 89,011 ND Aides cated 12,756 
pA eee ee $4315 | Huélva............. 11,722 
OVIOdO. <. scosccenn 81,880 | Ciudad Real........ ,684 
Corunna,........... 828 | Orense............. 10,955 
Alicante .......0.0. 909 | Caceres............. 10,844 
BUDA oso sk tos ar ne 26,857 | Segovia............. 10,346 
Burge... isecitenss 496} Toruel.....0..6. 6585 10,342 
Pampelona......... og EE eee 10,296 
Castellon... ....:--0. 21,929 | Huesca............. 0,246 
TMG. cp snes se catn PO Wes cccccesess 7,963 
— ee a eyed Cuenga.......:....-. 6.931 
salto ss te 19,002 dmanees., 7 Oe 
Pesca: cate ia 18,997 LO Se ere 6,820 


. The revenue and expenditure in the budget 


* For a detailed account of the area and population of each 
of the colonies, see — Cycitopzpr1a for 1874. 
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for 187778 were estimated as follows (values 
in pesetas, 1 peseta = 19.3 cents): 


REVENUE, 
BS SPOS PROG ak os 5 cise cow dadeclc ss cteeeas 287,221,328 
Dis MOOR RERPS Lin 5/33 de 05s 6 pach ca tonasees 017,500 
8. Stamps and Government monopolies.... 219,265,027 
4, Receipts from national property......... 12,864,792 
5. Receipts from the colonies.............. 5,000,000 
6. War indemnity from Morocco........... 2,500,000 
POM Bois yes oc ce suns dxetcestes> 735,868,647 
EXPENDITURE. 

NOCAV Oba se ees ce cae cess cat hlssecthasce 9.500.000 
DS OOMREGIE STS Ses dv oshieb snivnc stud ogc 1,007,428 
SB. Pubs GED. oaks kao eanssonspsap Goh es 249,724,445 
A PURMOR cnn set teres tcte ees ewia eas dens 2,985,940 
Wena CAT on ons. csvset beveseve 41,695,782 
6. Presidency of the Council of Ministers.... 1,081,709 
ff Ministry of Foreign Affairs.............. 8,253,118 
8 GRUBER soo 2 siccdetseesseeke ce 52,629,307 
9. # MEPS cosh 0a 0c seswayaesb ie 122,291,918 
10. = le Cs eee Oar Eee 9) 4 
ga be = REE ASEOTONS Sc tances esiy es 831,924 
ry =: aa eepraRR seeeeceees 48,857,209 
S. ,-¢. (\SRIRGROO 3:6 es views = 650s 0 5n 133,156,680 

it iitecgitoaer Oo Capnaditaes peg he bate Sree 2,775,000 
otal.5. cncasbaccasanssssdueetavenc 735,175,184 


The public debt on June 30, 1876, amounted 
to 37,028,312,246 reals (1 real = $0.0496). 
. The Spanish army is to consist, according to 
a new plan of the Minister of War, in time of 
peace, of 100,000 men, of whom 69,492 will 
belong to the infantry, 16,130 to the cavalry, 
10,232 to the artillery, and 4,146 to the corps 
of engineers. The fleet, in 1875, was composed 
as follows: 


NAVY. -_ | 
é power, 
VESSELS OF THE FIRST CLASS. 
Doe i Sr ees Pere Pee PT eee 105 5,100 
9 screw- re Pee ey oe ee 887 5,020 
2 paddle-steamers ............cc.ece-ae 82 1,000 
VESSELS OF THE SECOND CLASS. 
8 naddle-steamers,...........0.ceeeeeee 36 2.480 
10 screw-Steamers ........60...cecsceees 49 2,100 
F PEADEDONGE 0 6 ik CREE ope opens yee Be 600 
VESSELS OF THE THIRD CLASS, 
1 iron-clad monitor ................00.. 8 260 
1 floating battery... 2... 5.2... 85c. cece 5 80 
16 screw-steamers: ........0..cccesseces 89 2,500 
BS GUN OR 5 5 ors BL ss ster eos n's 2 82 1,280 
8 paddle-steamers.. SSeivs Ss ebics coe 14 907 
4 screw transport VeSSEIS.....ccscssesse we 530 
VESSELS NOT CLASSIFIED. 
F Steamers 6\0.0- 25 sce deen cyacceccwocess 4 280 
80 small steamers,...........-0--sece0ee 40 1,280 
131 746 28,267 


The commercial navy consisted, on June 1, 
1877, of 2,685 sailing vessels of 381,070 tons, 
and 230 steamers of 176,250 tons, together 
2,915 vessels of 557,320 tons. 

The aggregate length of the railroads in op- 
eration amounted, on January 1, 1876, to 5,796 
kilometres (1 kilometre = 0.62 English mile) ; 
the aggregate length of the telegraph lines, on 
January 1, 1875, to 12,260 kilometres; that of 
the wires to 29, 648 kilometres. The number 
of dispatches was 1,590,823, of which 890,833 
were inland, 407, 781 foreign, and 292,209 offi- 
cial dispatches, 

- The first Jegislative session under the gov- 
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ernment of King Alfonso was closed on Janu- 
ary 5th, when several changes in the ministry 
took place. Martin de Herrera was appointed 
Colonial Minister ; Manuel Silvela, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; and Calderon y Collantes, Min- 
ister of Justice. On April 25th, the Cortes 
were opened by the King. In a speech from 
the throne, he referred in satisfactory terms 
to the country as at peace, and promised the 
prompt pacification of Cuba, the insurgents 
being totally disorganized. The Cortes were 
asked to unite in raising the country from the 
abyss into which it had fallen. The difference 
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in the Sulu Archipelago had been settled satis- 
factorily with England and Germany. There 
was an enormous deficiency in the treasury, 
Owing to the war expenses, and it was neces- 
sary to reorganize the finances of the country 
with the support of the deputies. Sefor Po- 
sada Herrera was reélected President of the 
Cortes by a vote of 265 to 5, the Constitution- 
alists abstaining from voting. Seftor Canovas 
del Castillo, the Prime Minister, addressing a 
meeting of Senators, said the cabinet would 
pursue a conciliatory policy. If revolutionary 
violence went so far as to menace the institu- 
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tions of the country, the Government, with the 
support of the Senate, would be able to defend 
the throne and dynasty. On May 5th, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs made a speech in 
the Senate, opposing an amendment which had 
been moved to the address in reply to the 
speech from the throne, demanding that the 
Government should support the restoration 
of the Pope’s temporal power. The minister 

ointed out that it did not become Spain to 
interfere in questions which did not come 
within her province, and which affected na- 
tions allied with her. The Catholic party sub- 
sequently withdrew the amendment, the Gov- 
ernment being, however, at the sume time, 
requested to adopt the most suitable means for 
securing for the Pope complete and real inde- 

endence. In the Chamber of Deputies, on 

ay 9th, Sefior Gamazo, a member of the op- 
position, attacked the foreign policy of the 
Government. With regard to the treaty with 
Germany and England, Sefor Silvela, the Min- 
ister: for Foreign Affairs, and Sefior Collantes, 
the Minister of Justice, replied, defending the 
Protocol signed in April, and declaring that, by 


that treaty, the Spanish sovereignty over the 
Sulu Archipelago was recognized, and liberty 
of foreign commerce tolerated with places not 
actually occupied by Spain. With regard to 
the relations with the United States, Sefior 
Collantes stated that at the accession of the 
present Government, between two and three 
years ago, the relations of Spain with the United 
States were in an extremely critical condition ; 
but during that time all the subjects of com- 
laint on the part of the United States had 
ers satisfactorily settled, including pecuniary 
indemnification to the officers and crew of the 
Virginius, the prosecution of Burriel, the par- 
don of sundry Americans condemned to death 
for treason to Spain, the restitution of their 
confiscated property, and the settlement of va- 
rious other private claims, besides two great 
subjects which had been for many years fruit- 
ful sources of discord between the two coun- 
tries, namely, the subject of extradition, and, 
above all, that of the true construction of the 
treaty of 1795. 
The declaration of Sefior Calderon y Collan- 
tes as to the understanding of his Government 
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respecting the true application of the treaty was 
as follows: 


1. No citizen of the United States residing in 
Spain, her adjacent islands, or her ultramarine pos- 
sessions, charged with acts of sedition, treason, or 
conspiracy against the institutions, the public secu- 
rity, the integrity of the territory, or against the Su- 
preme Government, or any other crime whatsoever, 
shall be subject to trial by an exceptional tribunal, 
but exclusively by the ordinary jurisdiction, except 
in the case of being captured with arms in hand. 

2. Those who, not coming within this last case, 
may be arrested or imprisoned, shall be deemed to 
have been so arrested or imprisoned by order of the 
civil authority, for the effects of the law of April 17, 
1821, even though the arrest or imprisonment shall 
have been effected by armed force. 

8. Those who may be taken with arms in hand, 
and who are therefore comprehended in the excep- 
tion of the first article, shall be tried by ordinary 
council of war, in conformity with the second arti- 
cle of the hereinbefore-mentioned law; but, even in 
this case, the accused shall enjoy for their defense 
the guarantees embodied in the aforesaid law of 
April 17, 1821. 

4. In consequence whereof, as well in the cases 
mentioned in the third paragraph as in those of the 
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second, the parties accused are allowed to name at- 
torneys and advocates, who shall have access to them 
at suitable times. They shall be furnished in due 
season With a copy of the accusation and a list of 
witnesses for the prosecution, which latter shall be 
examined before the presumed criminal, his attorney 
and advocate, in conformity with the provisions of 
Articles xx. to xxxi. of the said law; they shall have 
the right to compel the witnesses of whom they de- 
sire to avail themselves to appear and give testimony, 
or to do it by means of depositions; they shall pre- 
sent such evidence as they may judge proper, and 
they shall be hapa to be present and make their 
defense in public trial, orally or in writing by them- 
selves, or by means of their counsel. 

5. The sentence pronounced shall be referred to 
the Audiencia of the Judicial District of the Captain- 
General, according as the trial may have taken place 
before the ordinary judge or before the Council of 
War, in conformity also with what is prescribed in 
the above-mentioned law. 


In July, the budget was agreed to in the 
Cortes. In the course of the debate Sefior Ca- 
novas del Castillo said the financial situation 
was improving. The Government had been 
able to abandon the system of raising loans to 
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pay the coupons. <A copyright bill was adopt- 
ed, whereby subjects of states whose legisla- 
tion in regard to literary matters is similar to 
Spain’s will have in Spain the same rights as 
Spanish subjects. The Cortes finally adjourned 
in the middle of July. Before their adjourn- 
ment, the King had appointed Sefior Orovio 
Minister of Finances. The insurrection in 
Cuba continued during the year, although the 
Government troops, under the chief command 
of General Martinez Campos, who had been 
appointed in 1876, made considerable progress 
in reconquering territory from the insurgents. 
The Governor-General, Jovellar, in order to 
induce the insurgents to return to their al- 


legiance, issued the following decree on May 
5th: 


Artiote I. From the date of this decree, all orders 
of banishment. decreed gubernatively by this Gov- 
ernment for political motives are hereby rescinded, 
and all proceedings now under way regarding the 
same are hereby overruled. s 

Art. II. The embargoes imposed gubernatively 
on insurgents who have presented or may prescnt 
themselves for pardon before the termination of the 
war shall also be raised. Theré will, however, be 
excepted from the favor of disembargo the property 
of backsliding insurgents and that of the leaders of 
the insurrection, in respect to which this General 
Government will adopt the measure it deems most 
convenient, according to the special circumstances 
of each case, 
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Art. III. The property, embargoed gubernative- 
ly, of the disloyal el aed who have since 
ded shall ulso be released from embargo, and de- 
livered unto their lawful heirs, if these remain faith- 
ful to the Spanish nation. 

Art. IV. The property referred to in the two pre- 
ceding articles once returned, its owners or holders 
shall not sell, assign, transfer, or burden it in any 
manner until two years after the official publication 
of the complete pacification of the island. 

Art. V. The proceeds of property before its re- 
turn shall be considered as applied toward the ex- 
penses of the war, unless otherwise provided for, 
and its owners without any right to make reclama- 
tion of any nature whatsoever. 

Art. VI. None of those whose property has been 
released from embargo shall either have the right 
to make reclamation for any loss or injury that may 
have been suffered by the property or object returned 
them. 
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Art. VII. To assist as far as possible in the return 
of said property, this Government will authorize the 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of the island 
to etfect the same in each case, to those 
in this decree, whose property is situated within 
their respective jurisdictions, with the due precau- 
tions which shall be communicated to them from 
the office of the Secretary of the General Govern- 
ment. 

Arr. VIII. The judicial proceedings actually un- 
der way against on eieagend shall be forwarded uutil 
overruled or judged, as may result in law. 

Arr. IX. snsetainig the property adjudged to the 
State, by sentence of competent tribunals, his Majes- 


comprised 


ty’s Government will decide in due time whatever it 
may deem most convenient. 

Art. X. The requisite orders shall be issued 
through the office of the Secretary of this General 
Government, that the foregoing ‘articles shall be 
duly complied with by whom it may concern. 


On November 8d he issued another decree, 
declaring that all estates ruined during the war, 
and in the way of reconstruction, shall be free 
from contributions for five years from the date 
of the decree. Every new estate and all new 
property acquired in cities or villages of the 
central and oriental departments will have 
the same privilege. All industries and com- 
merce in said departments newly established 
will be exempt for three years from contribu- 
tions. All female cattle, either Spanish or 
foreign, imported into Cuba with the exclusive 
object. of raising stock, will be duty free for 
two years. Instructions for the fulfillment of 
this decree were given at the respective cen- 
tres of the island. The decree was received 
with much satisfaction. 

On March 28th, the Spanish Government 
paid to Mr. Cushing, the Minister of the United 
States, the sum of £102,574 14s. 2d., being 
the first installment of the indemnification de- 
clared up to that time to citizens of the United 
States by the commission of arbiters. The re- 
mainder, amounting to £106,768 5s. 1d., was 
paid on October 8th. 

STANLEY, Henry M. The recent return 
from Africa of this noted traveler created a 
wide-spread interest in his achievements. He 


was born near Denbigh, Wales, in 1840. His 
original name was John Rowlands. At the 
age of three he was sent to the poorhouse at 
St. Asaph, where he remained till he was 
thirteen, receiving there a good education. For 
a year he was a teacher at Mold, Flintshire, 
and then shipped at Liverpool as a cabin-boy, 
on a vessel bound to New Orleans. There be 
found employment with a merchant named 
Stanley, who cig rag Songs him and 
gave him hisname. His benefactor died in- 
testate, and young Stanley, at the outbreak of 
the civil war, enlisted in the Confederate army, 
was taken prisoner, volunteered in the United 
States navy, and subsequently became an acting 
ensign in the iron-clad Ticonderoga. After the 
close of the war he traveled in Turkey and 
Asia Minor, and in 1866 visited Wales. He 
gave a dinner to the children in St. Asaph 
poorhouse, telling them in a speech that, what- 
ever success he had attained, or would attain 
in the future, he owed to the education he re- 
ceived there. In the spring of 1867 he re- 
turned to the United States, and in 1868 ao- 
companied the British expedition to Abyssinia 
as correspondent of the New York Herald. 
In 1869 he was sent to Spain in the same ca- 
pacity, and on October 17th of that year was 
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commissioned by the proprietor of the Herald 
to find Dr. Livingstone. After attending the 
opening of the Suez Canal, he visited Constan- 
tinople, Palestine, the Crimea, the Valley of 
the Euphrates, Persia, and India, and sailed 
from Bombay, October 12, 1870. He arrived 
at Zanzibar, January 6, 1871, and set out for 
the interior of Africa on March 21st, with 192 
followers. He found Dr. Livingstone at Ujiji, 
Lake Tanganyika, November 10th, éxplored 
with him the northern portion of the lake, and 
began his return voyage on March 14, 1872. 
He arrived in England late in July, and gave 
an account of his expedition before the British 
Association at Brighton, August 16th. . On 
August 27th the Queen sent him a gold snuff- 
box set with diamonds, and on October 21st he 
was banqueted by the Royal Geographical 
Society. In November he published ‘How I 
found Livingstone’ (London and New York). 
In 1873 he received the patron’s medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. After the death 
of Livingstone, Mr. Stanley was commissioned, 
by the proprietors of the New York Herald and 
the London Telegraph, to explore the lake 
region of Equatorial Africa. As reported in 
his letters to those journals, he left Zanzibar 
in November, 1874, at the head of 350 men, 
diverged from the usual road at Upwapwa, 
reached the western frontier of Ugongo on 
December 31st, struck direct across an almost 
level plain, and at Tchiwyu, in the Urimi coun- 
try, about the latitude of Ujiji, he found the 
waters flowing northward. Thence he followed 
the course of the river Shemeeyu for 350 
miles, and reached Kagehyi, on the Victoria 
N’yanza Lake, February 27, 1875, having lost 
194 men by death and desertion. He launched 
a boat, conveyed in pieces from the coast, and 
circumnavigated the lake, assisted by 30 canoes 
lent him by M’tesa, King of Uganda. His cir- 
cumnavigation covered about 1,000 miles; he 
minutely explored the inlets, and found that 
the opinion of Burton and Livingstone, based on 
native reports, that N’yanza is a collection ot 
lagoons, is wrong, and that Speke and Grant 
were right in declaring it to be one large lake, 
containing many islands. On April 17th he 
started to complete his exploration of the west 
side of the Victoria N’yanza. In November, 
1876, Stanley reached Nyangwa, the farthest 
northern point attained by Livingstone or Cam- 
eron. He was on the Congo River for nine 
months, and reached the Atlantic coast in 
August, 1877. He returned to Europe at 
the beginning of 1878, where he was received 
with the highest honors. For the details of 
Stanley’s recent explorations see GroGRaPui- 
caL Exprorations in this volume, also ANNUAL 
Cyoropzpr1a for 1876. 

STEPHENS, Atexanper Haminron, mem- 
ber of Congress from Georgia. He was born 
in Talliaferro County, Ga., February 11, 1812. 
He graduated at Franklin College, Athens, 
Ga., in 1832, was admitted to the bar in 1834, 
and rapidly obtained a large and lucrative prac- 
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tice at Crawfordville. He was elected to the 
Legislature of Georgia in 1836, and was re- 
elected for five successive terms. In 1842 he 
was elected to the State Senate. In 1848 he 
was elected as a Whig to Congress, and held 
his seat till 1859. In February, 1847, he sub- 
mitted a series of resolutions in relation to the 
Mexican War, which afterward formed the plat- 
form of the Whig party. He opposed the Clay- 
ton Compromise in 1848, and took a leading 
part in the compromises of 1850. The passage 
of the Kansas and Nebraska Act in 1854 in 
the House of Representatives was strongly sup- 
ported by him as chairman of the Committee 
on Territories. After the breaking up of the 
Whig party, he acted with the Democrats. At 
the close of the 35th Congress, Mr. Stephens 
declined to be again a candidate, and on July 
2, 1859, he made a speech at Augusta, Ga., 
announcing his retirement from public life. 
During the Presidential canvass of 1860 he sus- 
tained Douglas, and denounced those who ad- 
vocated a dissolution of the Union in case of 
Mr. Lincoln’s election; and in November, 1860, 
he made a speech before the Legislature of 
Georgia against secession, on which subject he 
had an interesting correspondence with Mr. 
Lincoln in December. He was nevertheless 
elected to the Secession Convention which met 
at Milledgeville, January 16, 1861, and there 
spoke and voted against the secession ordinance. 
He was a member of the Southern Congress 
which met in Montgomery, Ala., in February, 
and was elected Vice-President of the Confed- 
eracy. On March 21st he delivered a speech in 
Savannah, in which he declared slavery to be 
the corner-stone of the new government. On 
April 23d, as a special commissioner from the 
Oonfederate States, he addressed the conven- 
tion at Richmond, urging the union of Virginia 
with the Confederacy. He frequently differed 
from the policy of the Richmond government, 
especially on the subject of martial law; and 
on September 8, 1862, he pronounced the ap- 
pointment by General Bragg of James M. Cal- 
houn as civil governor of Atlanta a palpable 
usurpation. His letter on this subject created 
a marked sensation through the South. On 
February 8, 1865, with R. M. T. Hunter and 
John A. Campbell, he held an informal confer- 
ence on a steamer in Hampton Roads with 
President Lincoln and Mr. Seward, which had 
no practical result. After Lee’s surrender, 
Stephens returned to his home in Crawford- 
ville, where, on May 11, 1865, he was arrested 
and sent to Fort Warren, in Boston harbor; 
but on October 11th he was released on parole. 
On February 22, 1866, he delivered a speech 
before the Legislature of Georgia, favoring the 
restoration policy of President Johnson. In 
the same month he was elected to the United 
States Senate; but as the State had not com- 
plied with the conditions of reconstruction, he 
was not permitted to take his seat. In 1872 he 
was elected to Congress, where he has since 
continued, being reélected in 1874 and 1876. 
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Mr. Stephens has published ‘A Constitutional 
View of the Late War between the States, its 
Causes, Character, Conduct, and Results” (2 
vols. 8vo, Philadelphia, 1868-’70), and several 
speeches. ‘ Alexander H, Stephens, in Public 
and Private,” with his letters and speeches be- 
fore, during, and since the war, by Henry 
Cleveland, was published in 1867. 

STOUGHTON, Epwin W., United States 
Minister to Russia, was -born in Windsor 
County, Vt., in 1818. He removed to New 
York in 1837, where, for many years, he has 
been a prominent member of the bar of that 
city.. Until within a few years past he was 
a pronounced Democrat. During the adminis- 
tration of President Grant, he published an 
elaborate letter in which he defended on 
constitutional grounds the President’s use of 
‘the army in Louisiana. Mr. Stoughton has 
since been an active Republican. He was one 
of the Northern men who, at the request of 
the President, visited New Orleans after the 
election of 1876 to witness the action of the 
Returning Board; and was one of the counsel 
who argued the Republican case before the 
Electoral Commission. In October, 1877, he 
was appointed Minister to Russia by President 
Hayes, and was promptly confirmed by the 
Senate. : 

SULEIMAN PASHA, the successor of Me- 
hemet Ali as commander-in-chief of the Turk- 
ish forces in Bulgaria, is said to be a most un- 
ostentatious and reserved man. His head- 
_ quarters are the very reverse of the gorgeous 
establishments one sees with many generals of 
much less pretense than this the most success- 
ful and favored of the Sultan’s field-marshals. 
He has received a European education, and is 
considered intelligent and clever. After having 
been stationed for some time in the provinces, 
he received a call as teacher to the military 
school in Constantinople. As such he began 
to take part in politics, was involved in the 
palace plot of 1876, and was rewarded with the 
rank of Pasha. Upon the resumption of hos- 
tilities with Montenegro in 1877, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the division oper- 
ating from the north, with the orders to pro- 
vision and relieve Nicsic. In this he was 
completely successful. His march afterward 
through Montenegro was not as successful. 
He was next ordered to take command of the 
Turkish forces in Roumelia, and here attracted 
the attention of the world by his fierce struggle 
for the Shipka Pass. On October 4th, he was 
appointed to succeed Mehemet Ali as com- 
mander-in-chief. 

SWEDEN AND. NORWAY, two kingdoms 
of Northern Europe, united under the same 
dynasty. King, Oscar II., born January 21, 
1829; succeeded to the throne at the death of 
his brother, Charles XV., September 15, 1872; 
married, June 6, 1857, to Sophia, born July 9, 
1836, daughter of the late Duke Wilhelm of 
Nassau. Oldest son: Gustavus, heir-apparent, 
Duke of Wermland, born June 16, 1858. 
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Swepen.—The executive authority is in the 
hands of the King, who acts under the advice 
of a ministry, formerly called the Council of 
State. The composition of the ministry at the 
close of 1877 was as follows: Baron L. de 
Geer, Minister of State and of Justice, appoint- 
ed 1875; O. M. Bjornstjerna, appointed 1372; 
J. H. Rosenswird, Minister of War, 1877; 
Baron F. W. von Otter, Minister of the Navy, 
1874; C. J. Thyselius, Minister of the Interior, 


1875; H. L. Forssell, Minister of Finance, 1875; 


F. F. Carlson, Minister of Education and Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs, 1875. Besides these, there 
are three ministers without portfolio: H. G. 
Lagerstrile, 1875; Baron C. J. O. Alstromer, 
1870; and J. H. Lovén, 1874. 

The following table shows the area of Swe- 
den, inclusive of inland lakes, according to a 
new survey by the Swedish general staff, and 
the population on December 31, 1876: 


LANS. | Square Miles. Population. 
( Cit 12. 17.215 
Stockholm ) fan 22712227. 2,904.80 | 138.864 
Upsala.....-.0.scescsceccese 2,052.73 106,004 
Sidermanland.............. 2,630.63 142.565 
Ostergitiand....<.0.0.sscoces 4,242.61 267,009 
PONKOPING SE iceiescrscnags 4,464.23 190,241 
RrObOberg ica veavasese des 8,841.51 166,7 
Calman, coc; ccnveck ce satese 4,437.66 240,767 
Gottland: 2-54.04, avdewess 1,202.97 5458 
BSKINGS) «320083 os852 99858 1,164.12 182,735 
Christianstad.........0-s00+- 2,506.98 229,714 
Malmdhua eso ices. secacaes 1,847.08 883,407 
SIAMANO. cone cede ec aed: eae 132423 
Gothenburg and Bohus...... 1,952.52 248,024 
TNMUOE ae cccecasas isescae 4,948.16 2 6s19 
Bkarshorg .o62 shs5 s2aicies en's 8,306.10 254,722 
Wormland 0.6. svaesen'cs ote 7,945.75 288 
Oarebros. vececesscsnssacees 8,520.72 1 
Westmanland,..........00++ 2,624.17 125,256 
Kopparberg...........000e05 11,209.16 188,60 
ehctorg ss ritanta dts Hiei wate nate 7,418. 67 16,772 
Westernorrland........--..+ 9,530.05 154,073 
DAMUEN eee cei ka esses 19,567 .28 76,991 
Westerbotten............. 21,942.08 99,864 
Norrbotten.........eeeeee0: 40,562.82 88,085 
Take Wenet. fcc cAcuvsees 2,150.05 seeeee 
Laks Wetter sc cicsiasvess T88.07 | ss-eee 
Wake Malar. ssiicks cx csce 448.90 | cesaee 
Lake Hjelmar...........+ 187.25 | eeeese 
WRAL cK ccs isanetiwene 170,741.02 | 4,499,718 


Of the total population, 2,151,326 were 
males, and 2,278,887 females. In 1875, there 
were 30,762 marriages, 140,317 births (inclu- 
sive of still-births), 92,798 deaths (inclusive of 
still-births), and 4,359 still-births. In the same 
year, 9,727 emigrants left the country. 

The population, ag to the census of 
1870, was 4,168,525, Of this number 4,162,- 
087 were Lutherans, 8,809 Baptists, Mormons, 
and Methodists, 573 Roman Catholics, 1,836 
Jews, and 220 others. oe 

The population of the principal cities of 
Sweden, in 1876, was as follows: 


Stockholm .......... 157.215 | dinkSping .......0+5 iat 
Géiteborg........+.6. GUT56 | Upsala... cee scenes 1a 
MNOS Fire svccinene 83,992 Lund. .. 12.76 
Norrkbping ......... Q6.T8T | Oerebro.. .... eee ees 10.496 
ORGS icici car venave 17,417 Helsingborg.....-+++ 10,066 
Seer 17,200 Calmar........+++++ 10,000 


The budget for 1878 is as follows (value in 
crowns, 1 crown = $0.26}): 
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REVENUE, 
Surplus of revenue of 1876.......-....s000e ..--. 8,000,000 
Ordinary revenue : 
Domains, railroads, land-taxes, etc..........+ 81,290,000 
Extraordinary revenue : 
CURTOINS 55.0. 5605 vewusswvepcannio cee 22,000,000 
POBU cise ais cicapictnwaviavena rmens 4,300,000 
HtAMPS.: Sos cicseuessescocacwaeee ee 2,400,000 
Tax on spirits, Ot, i s55 2iecte scat 13,500,000 
INCOMG-tOK,.. ac cc tues pencars odes 8,200,000 
cer ner TC 900,000 
Net profit of the State Bank............ce2e2eeee i 
TOtAl soviecsbAcesA cents mean ears ocaheee ss 86,090,000 
EXPENDITURE, 
ary : 
Royal household .......e0.scseeees 1,218,000 
WUSUCE.. canes cg sipeeceeus tT ss.cade 3,726,700 
Foreign Affairs .....°%..0.cc0ec0c eed 609,300 
APY. niccccupctaseet Loose Tesas 16,949,500 
INGVY scp cccc arian tepscacessev sens 5,139,00 
Interior...... eg Pye RR EE IOS 14,434,600 
Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 8,707,253 
FilianGe sf Cre reece wenn 12,300,500 
PODSWN cw os cost bie hecesvonssee 2,237,500 
— 65,322,853 
FERATSOROIDANY <5 oc ocahicsctestkakeessesersessriet 11,476,647 
Expenditure through the Riksgildskontor : 
Paying of loans.'.', 52s cecccsce see 8,678,000 
Miscellaneous (Diet, etc.).......... 613,000- 
—— 9,291,000 
Motalytesaciosncse eas seucvasuistnaeotads 86,090,000 


Besides the budget, the Riksdag of 1877 
voted 6,000,000 crowns for the construction ot 
new railroads, 2,000,000 crowns to complete 
the rolling-stock of the lines already opened 
for traffic, while a loan of 2,000,000 crowns 
was granted to private railroad companies for 
1878. These expenses were to be covered by 
loan. The expenditure for the army, church, 
and for certain civil offices, is in part defrayed 
out of the revenue of landed estates belonging 
to the crown, and the amounts do not appear 
in the budget estimates. To the expenditure 
for foreign affairs, Norway contributes annually: 
804,700 crowns, a sum not entered in the es- 
timates. 

The public debt of Sweden on January 1, 
1877, amounted to 176,169,737 crowns. 

The Swedish army in 1876 numbered 156,970 
men. The navy in 1877 consisted of 40 steam- 
ers of 5,693 horse-power and 152 guns, 10 sailing 
vessels with 105 guns, and 87 smaller vessels. 

The imports and exports in 1875 were as fol- 
lows (value in crowns): 


COUNTRIES. Imports from Exports to 
WOHMAPK . 5 d0'0cc cede snes edeve ss 882, 24,658,000 
THORWR GS oae\s Gioia de wis és copies omies 15,142,000 7,093,000 
PE Hots pinks aca nes da cee ,639, 4,197,000 
BOBS ric gnosis hoancscngeceyoce» 13,583,000 1,442, 
Germany........ esos scececesece .205,000 | 12,987,000 
Groat! Briteit. i423. -<seens-c.- 91,938,000 ,250, 
Netherlands and Belgium........| 17,291,000 | 14,494,000 
BANOO is hcs ep asicseenclosvoag ee 10,129,000 | 24,687,000 
Spain and Portugal...........-.. 2,220,000 | 8,428,000 
Countries on Mediterranean Sea.. 1,347,000 1,457,000 
United Statesoc.ccc it foeese te 2,482,000 | 1,098,000 
West Indies ......ccccsesceacene 1,166,000 39,000 
p EE a ich laleastiy e.g bee DE 8,081,000 888,000 
States on the Rio de la Plata.... 61,000 4,00 
Cape Colony.......-.2. sesceese| — coccceee 472,090 
Australia ...<. 00s sne~dasdsianeestGh Po ssepeces 908,000 
Total, 1875. ......cescccees 268.066,000 | 206,552,000 
8 WSTh a as cise cat's des eos 806,810,000 | 233,382,000 
SB IBD. oo... cn podas sees 82,469,000 | 86,496,000 
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The movement of shipping in 1875 was as 
follows: 


ARRIVALS. OLEARANCES. 
= Loaded Loaded 
Vessels. Lasts.* Vessels. Laste.* 
Swedish....... 4,142 519,542 T,95T 761,682 
Norwegian... 678 120,219 2.014 548.416 
Foreign....... 8,151 557,818 4,599 822,440 
Total; .o5. 7971 1,197,579 | 14,570 2,182,538 


II. Norway.—In Norway the executive is 
represented by the King, who exercises his au- 
thority through a Council of State, composed 
of two Ministers of State and nine Councilors. 
Two of the councilors, who are changed every 
year, together with one of the ministers, form 
a delegation of the Council of State, residing 
at Stockholm, near the King. The Council of 
State was composed as follows in 1877: F. 
Stang (appointed 1873), Minister of State; R. 
T. Nissen (1875), Education and Worship; O. 
A. Selmer (1874), Justice; Nils Vogt (1871), 
Interior; H. L. Helliesen (1863), Finance and 
Customs; A. H. Munthe (1877), Army; Jens 
Holmboe (1874), Navy and Post-Office; Jacob 
Aall (pro tem.), Revision of Public Accounts. 
The delegation of the Council at Stockholm 
consisted of O. R. Kjerulf (1871), Minister of 
State; J. C. Falsen (1869), and J. L. Johan- 
sen (1872). The area of Norway is 122,280 
square miles, and the population, according to 
the census of 1875, 1,802,882, or 1,807,555 in- 
clusive of sailors in Norwegian ports. (For an 
account of the area and population of each of 
the provinces of Norway, see ANNUAL CycLo- 
pzpiA for 1876.) 

The movement of population in 1876 was as 
follows: marriages, 14,067; births, 58,229; 
deaths, 34,608. 

The receipts for 1875 amounted to 53,401,800 
crowns (1 crown = $0.26), and the expendi- 
tures 44,691,800 crowns. The public debt, on 
December 31, 1876, was 70,450,000 crowns. 
The imports, in 1875, amounted to 176,913,000 
crowns, and the exports to 103,494,000 crowns, 
The war navy, in 1877, consisted of 32 steam- 
ers of 2,750 horse-power and 156 guns, and 
91 sailing vessels with 146 guns. The commer- 
cial navy, in 1875, consisted of 7,814 vessels of 
1,894,863 tons. The railroads in operation, in 
1876, amounted to 590 kilometres. The number 
of Government telegraph-stations, at the cluse 
of 1876, was 109; length of lines, 7,026, and ot 
wires, 12,970 kilometres. The number of in- 
land dispatches sent was 471,062; of foreign 
dispatches sent, 117,777; and of foreign dis- 
patches received, 184,489; making a total of 
723,328, The railroad telegraphs are not in- 
cluded in these figures. (See ANnuAL CycLo- 
papia for 1876.) The number of post-offices, 
in 1876, was 824. The number of inland let- 
ters sent was 7,846,840, of which 745,322 


* 1 Swedish last = 8,27 English tons. 
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were money letters with 177,000,000 crowns. 
The number of foreign letters sent and re- 
ceived was 3,357,280, of which 88,830 were 
money letters with 11,000,000 crowns. The 
number of newspapers sent was 8,798,387. 

The parliamentary proceedings in both Swe- 
den and Norway were entirely of a local char- 
acter and unimportant. 

Among the works of the year containing in- 
formation on Norway are Dr. O. J. Broch’s 
“ Norway and the Norwegians” (Christiania, 
1877).. 

SWITZERLAND, a republic of Central Eu- 
- rope, consisting of twenty-two cantons, three 
of which are divided each into two inde- 
pendent half-cantons. The President of the 
Federal Council for 1877 was Dr. J. Heer, of 
Glarus, and the Vice-President, Dr. C. Schenck, 
of Berne. 
square miles; the population, according to an 
official estimate, was 2,759,854 on July 1, 1876. 
The area and population of the different cantons 
were as follows: 


CANTONS Square Miles. | Pupulation. 
MOOR Stina dodscdsccusecesavs 294.994 
PENA aurea Wie nds aik caine wsie'a'e 2,669 528,670 
OMDIIMG a cid cee C65 sikevaus nes sic 580 133.816 
ME ed ad po eckGhceene sadcbsess 415 16,900 
MOVIES ck casides culsoacss's eee 351 49,216 
Unterwalden ob dem Wald....... 183 15,009 
Unterwalden nid dem Wald...... 112 *. 11,998 
ROUB  Secccnosctesnereeetesices 267 $6,179 
BAM, << agvidasearasaccceseeeueses Pi ikass 
RDUIE: ciscnkaatessosehise sens 4 18,9% 
~ Rte dee ae eA ete 808 77,508 
GMRIG Clg cise eve skicesearcecess 14 51.515 
Basle Country.........scceceeeee 168 55,548 
Schaffhansen.............s22.08- 114 88.925 
Appenzell Outer Rhodes......... 101 48,879 
Appenzell Inner Rhodes......... 61 11,907 
NH 30 Paw.c cake Lessinces ces 780 196,834 
MPMMUNE TS 5's bivicis s4ejcscrccccsese 2,774 92,906 
MDNR oad osc ie ascnccentacess 542 201,567 
OL ORE «ae re 881 95,074 
MUMAORES Sev cau oeabevstour dss 1,083 121,768 
MMS Gia eut sw eciscsssdestus te 1,244 242,439 
EMME Ac iiasirisicddrtitapeaes ees 2,026 100,490 
DRUMMING oS 55 rae hese sdcaranaes 812 102,843 
BEMIS Se o5cgces aces rane 108 99,352 
RMB Son oike nde veccas Seen coe 15,981 2,759,854 


Vou. xvi1.—45 A 


The area of Switzerland is 15,981 © 


Of the total number of inhabitants, 1,348,- 
914 were males, and 1,410,940 were females. 

The movement of population in 1876 was: 
22,376 marriages; 90,786 births, and 66,816 
deaths. 

The total revenue of the Confederation for 
1876 amounted to 42,277,141 francs, and the 
expenditures to 48,462,625 francs. The bnd- 
get for 1877 estimated the receipts at 42,972,- 
300 francs, and the expenditures at 43,900,300 
francs. The liabilities of the republic amounted, 
at the close of 1876, to 31,124,917 francs, as a 
set-off against which there was Federal prop- 
erty amounting to 35,725,480 francs. 

For railroads, post-offices, ete., see ANNUAL 
OyoLopap1A, 1876. 


CASTLE OF CHILLON, 


The Federal Assembly met on March 5th. On 
March 14th, the Standerath, or Cantonal Coun- 
cil, enacted the law, previously adopted y the 
Nationalrath, for the protection of children 
working in factories. On March 25th a law 
was enacted providing for the taxation of those 
exempt from military duty. The Assembly 
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then adjourned. It met again on June 4th, 
The Nationalrath elected for its President Herr 
Marti, of Berne, and for its Vice-President, 
M. Philippin, of Neufchitel; the Stande- 
rath, for its President, Herr Hofmann, of St. 
Gall, and for its Vice-President, M. Vesaz, 


BASLE. 


of Lausanne. After an unimportant session 
the Assembly adjourned on June 23d, and as- 
sembled again on December 3d. On the 13th 
it elected Dr. Schenck, of Berne, as President 
of the Confederation for 1878, and Herr Ham- 
mer, of Soleure, as Vice-President, and ad- 
journed on the 22d. 

Three new laws were submitted to a popular 
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vote on October 21st. The first and second 
were rejected. The third law was one limit- 
ing the hours of labor, especially for women 
and children in factories, and providing that 
employers are to pay their wages at intervals 
of not more than a fortnight, and in specie. 
This law was confirmed 
by a majority of 157,495 
to 146,020. 

The Swiss export re- 
turns for the year 1876 
show strikingly how the 
American competition 
in watchmaking has in- 
jured the Swiss trade. 

n 1875 the export of 
watches to the United 
States fell off 30 per 
cent., and in 1876 there 
was a further falling off 
of 43 per cent., making 
a difference of 7,909,000 
francs between 1874 and 
1876. Musical boxes fell 
off 24 per cent. during 
the last year, the ex- 
port being 49 per cent. 
below the average of 
186475. 

In June an interna- 
tional conference was 
held at Lucerne, on the question of resuming 
the works in the St. Gothard Tunnel. The 
commission fixed the sum required to complete 
the undertaking at 40,000,000 francs, of which 
they proposed that Germany should contribute 
10,000,000 francs, Italy 10,000,000 francs, 
Switzerland 8,000,000 francs, and the company 
12,000,000 francs, 


eb 


TELEPHONE. This is an invention for 
reproducing the human voice, by the agency of 
electricity, at long distances from the speaker. 
Like other great inventions it has been a growth 
in the application of principles known for many 
years; and, as was so often the case before, the 
result has been attained by several indepen- 
dent experimenters almost simultaneously. To 
whom the chief credit actually belongs, is now 
a matter of dispute, which we need not here 
undertake to decide; it may be stated, how- 


ever, that the names most prominently asso- . 


ciated with the invention are those of Mr. 
Elisha Gray, of Chicago; Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, of the Boston University; Prof. A. C. 
Dolbear, of Tufts College, Massachusetts; and 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison, of Menlo Park, New 
Jersey. 

The principle, mode of working, and con- 
struction of the telephone may be described as 
follows: 

If a wire, from a galvanic battery through 


which a current of electricity is passing, be 
wound around a piece of soft iron, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 1, the bar will. be made mag- 
netic, and kept in that condition as long as the 
current continues to pass round it; and its ends 
will then attract and hold bits of iron, but drop 
them when the battery is taken away. Ifthe 


Fre. 1. 


bar be of steel, instead of soft iron, it will be 
magnetized and attract iron just as before; but, 


unlike the soft-iron bar, it will keep its magnet- - 


ism and attract the iron even after the battery 
is removed. Its magnetism will be permanent. 
Since, however, electricity made the magnet, 
we can, in turn, make the magnet a source of 
electricity. Suppose the magnetized steel bar 
has attracted and is holding on to a piece of 
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iron. We can now disconnect the battery and 
join the ends of the wire, as in Fig. 2; then, 
if the piece of iron be pulled off and stuck on 
again, a current of electricity will run through 
the wire every time it is done. Electricity 
produced in this way is called magneto-elec- 
tricity, and the current in the wire is said to 


Fig. 2. 


be an induced electric current. If, now, the 
wire from bar No. 1 (Fig. 3) be extended to a 
distance, and coiled around another magnetized 
bar (No. 2), the currents induced in it, by mak- 
ing and breaking the contact of the piece of 
soft iron with the first magnet, will simulta- 
neously affect the magnetism in the distant 
magnet also. Though the magnets be a mile 
or many miles apart, the disturbance in one is 
immediately and equally manifested in the 
other. 

But, what is still more remarkable, these in- 


duced currents may be sent through the wire 
without the actual contact of the soft iron 
with the steel magnet. If this piece of iron 
is brought very near to one magnet without 
touching it, and then withdrawn, an electric 
thrill or wave is induced in the wire which is 
felt in the distant magnet, just as if the con- 
tact had been actually made and broken. And 
80, if we play the piece of soft iron backward 
and forward, before the magnet, no matter how 
rapidly or slightly, each motion is felt as an 
electric pulse in the magnet at the other end. 
We have here the fundamental principle of 
the telephone. No galvanic battery is em- 
ployed to furnish an electrical current, as in 
the case of the telegraph; but the currents in 
the wires are produced by the motions of the 
piece of soft iron acting on the magnet. Thus 
far we have represented these motions in a very 
rude and coarse way, as if the piece of iron 
were vibrated backward and forward by the 
hand; but what we have really to deal with 
is something infinitely more delicate than this. 
The piece of soft iron of which we have been 
speaking, shown at a, Figs. 2 and 3, represents 
what is called the diaphragm of the telephone, 
It is a thin, circular sheet of iron, a couple of 
inches in diameter, held by its rim, and adjust- 
ed so that its centre comes very close to the 


Fig. 3. 


end of the magnetized bar. And the motions 
which now concern us are simply the vibra- 
tions produced in this iron membrane by the 
beats against it of agitated air. Everybody 
knows that sounds are propagated through the 
aérial medium by waves that travel swiftly 
from their sources, and that we 
hear them because the waves 
strike in rapid succession upon 
the drum of the ear. It is 
also well understood that these 
waves differ greatly in their 
rates, depending upon the ra- 
pidity of vibration in the sound- 
ing body; and, moreover} that 
they are very complex, there 
being waves within waves of 
various orders in a single tone. 
It is the special complexity of 
these wave-systems, in the dif- 
ferent cases, that gives those — 
peculiarities of tone that mark different musi- 
eal instruments and distinguish the voice in 
different individuals. These waves, started by 
a person talking, beat against the diaphragm of 
the telephone and throw it into vibrations. 
This iron diaphragm acting inductively on the 


magnet originates magneto-electric currents in 
the wire helix about it, and these travel to 
another helix encircling the magnet at the oth- 
er end, and, acting upon that, exert electro- 
magnetic effects which increase and decrease 
the strength of the magnet, thus setting its dia- 


Fie. 4. 


phragm into vibration. These vibrations corre- 
spond exactly with those of the first diaphragm, 
and the second diaphragm is thus made to re- 
store to the air in one place what the first one 
received from the air in another place, Theee 
air-waves, falling on the tympanum of the list- 
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encr, reproduce the original sound or voice. The 
arrangement being the same at both ends, the 
machine, of course, works both ways; so that 
when a person is talking to the distant dia- 
phragm the direction is reversed, and the sounds 
are emitted by the diaphragm near by, and thus 
the original talker gets his response. 

To make a telephone, procure a tube, 6b 
(Fig. 4), of thin sheet-brass, one inch long, two 
inches in diameter, and with a flange one-half 
inch wide. Then from a ferrotype-plate—the 
photographer’s “ tin-type ””—cut a round plate, 
shown edgewise at cc, to cover the tube bd 
over the flange. This is the vibrator or dia- 

hragm. Next cut a wooden ring or ‘‘ wash- 
er,” dd, the width of the flange, and about 
one-eighth of an inch thick. Then make a 
spool, e¢ e, one inch long, of thin sheet-brass 
again, with one flange wide enough to cover 
the wooden ring, the tube of the spool being 
made so as to fit tightly the magnet g, which 
is a strongly-magnetized steel rod, four inches 
long and three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
The parts will then fit together, and may be 
screwed firmly through the flanges 6}. The 
least polished side of the plate c ¢ should face 
the magnet, and it is well to scrape the part 
opposite the end of the bar, so as to expose the 
iron. The spool is to be wound with about 
fifty yards of No. 36 or 88 silk-covered copper 
wire, about the thickness of a bristle. The 
magnet is then shoved in, till it nearly touches 
the platece. After joining the ends of the 
spool-wire to the line-wires ff, that run to 
another instrument just like it, the telephone 
will be ready for use. It is important to con- 
centrate the voice upon a narrow space at the 
middle of the plate; and for his purpose ‘a 
movable wooden mouth-piece, @ a, is used, 
with an opening at the bottom about the size 
of adime. This mouth-piece should fit neatly, 
and reach to within about one-eighth of an 
inch of the diaphragm. 

Fig. 5 represents a section of Bell’s tele- 
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phone. F Fis the diaphragm, F the tube, B 
the silk-covered wire wound upon the spool, 
extending, 0 0, to the binding-screws D D, 
where the two ends are connected with the 
line-wires. The magnet A has its distance 
from the diaphragm adjusted by the screw at 
the opposite end. Fig. 6 represents the form 
and aspect of the instrument as used. It is 
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about five or six inches long and two anda 
half inches broad at its widest part. In send- 
ing a message, the instrument is held to the 
mouth, and the words distinctly spoken in or- 
dinary tones or even a whisper. The instru- 
ment is then held to the ear to receive the 
answer. Instead of this, two telephones con- 
nected may be used at each station, so that one 
may be held to the 
ear all the time, while 
the other is used for 
telephoning. 

The impression 
produced by listen- 
ing to a communica- 
tion through this in- 
strument has been 
aptly described as fol- 
lows: ‘The voice, 
whether in speaking 
or singing, has a 
weird, curious sound 
in the telephone. It 
is in a measure ven- 
trilogual in charac- 
ter; and, with the 
telephone held an 
inch or two from the 
ear, it has the effect 
as if some one were 
singing far off in the 
building, orthe sound 
were coming up from 
a vaulted cellar or 
through a massive stone-wall.” The singing 
or speaking is heard microscopically, as it 
were, or rather microphonically, but wonder- 
fully distinct and clear in character. 

The longest distance at which conversation 
has been carried on, so far, through the tele- 
phone, is about 250 miles. With a submarine 
cable conversation has been carried on between 
England and France across the English Chan- 
nel. Conversation has also been held through 
the bodies of sixteen persons standing 
hand-in-hand. 

The telephone has been regarded as a 
toy, or a curiosity to be played with ; but, 
while it is undoubtedly extremely inter- 
esting as a novelty, it is very much more 
than this; it is, scientifically and practi- 
cally, a great success. There are, un- 
doubtedly, difficulties in its use, but, con- 
sidering that it is a contrivance but of 
yesterday, the wonder is that it is so per- 
fect. The telegraph was much longer re- 
garded as an impracticable invention, and 
it is impossible to say how soon the tele- 
phone may not take rank among the necessi- 
ties of common life. 

TENNESSEE. The subject which most 
largely occupied the attention of the public 
authorities and the people of the State of Ten- 
nessee during the year was that of a readjust- 
ment of the State debt on a basis that would 
make its requirements press less heavily upon 
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their exhausted resources. On the 26th of De- 
cember, 1876, a letter had been addressed to 
Governor Porter by a number of the largest 
holders of the bonds of the State, expressing 
their confidence that an equitable adjustment 
could be made, and recommending that the 
Legislature appoint a commission to proceed to 
New York and confer with the creditors, with 
a view to bringing about such an adjustment. 
In response to this proposition, a resolution was 
adopted by the Legislature on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, inviting the creditors to submit some def- 
inite plan, and the following proposition was 
subsequently made: 


1. That the revenue laws of the State shall be 
amended so that the collection of taxes may be as- 
sured at the time or times when they become due, 
and that at the smallest possible cost to the tax-payer. 

2. That the reforins proposed and recommended 
to the Legislature by your Excellency in regard to the 
cost of county criminal prosecutions be enacted into 


aw. 

8. That the expenses of the State Government be 
reduced to as low a figure as is consistent with the 
maintenance of its dignity. 

4, That the present rate of taxation be maintained, 
= as the other sources of reveuue be not dimin- 
ished. 

5. That the State levy annually a special tax of one 
mill on the dollar of taxable property, the proceeds 
of which, in every year, together with any surplus 
revenue, shall be used in the purchase, cancellation, 
and destruction of the new issue of bonds which it is 
proposed herein to issue for existing bonds and past- 
due coupons, and the coupons of July 1, 1877. 

6. That the Legislature pass a law authorizing the 
funding of all outstanding bonds of the State, of all 
- past-due coupons thereon, and of the coupons which 

will fall due on July 1, 1877, into new bonds of the 
State, bearing date July 1, 1877, and having 50 years 
to run to maturity, bearing interest for a period of 
five years from their date, at the rate of three (3) per 
cent. per annum; fora period of five years thereafter, 
interest at the rate of four (4) per cent. per annum ; 
for a period of five years from the termination of the 
last-mentioned period, interest at the rate of five (5) 
per cent. per annum ; and thereafter, until maturity 
and payment, interest at the rate of six (6) per cent. 
per annum, Interest on each bond to be paid semi- 
annually, on January 1st and July Ist, in every year 
from and after its date, and the coupons evidencing it 
to be receivable by the State for all taxes and dues 
payable to the State; said bonds to be for $100, $500, 
and $1,000, 


Meanwhile, on the 25th of January, a meet- 
ing had been held at the Clearing-house in New 
York, “to consider the embarrassment of the 
several Southern States which are in default, 
and to devise a plan for the readjustment of 
their debts, and for the restoration of their 
credit.” Five bank officers, Geo. S. Coe, J. D. 
Vermilye, B. B. Sherman, B. B. Comegys, and 
Enoch Pratt, were appointed as a board of ar- 
biters to act in the matter. Tennessee was in- 
vited to codperate with them in securing an 
adjustment of the State debt, and the Governor, 
in a special message on the 22d of February, 
recommended that a committee be appointed to 
meet the arbiters, and lay before them statis- 
tics of the debt and resources of the State, and 
such other information as might be pertinent, 
and receive such propositions as they should 
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see fit to make. After considerable discussion 
a commission of five members was authorized 
and appointed to proceed to New York on this 
mission. The commission reached New York 
on the 7th of March, and had its first confer- 
ence with the arbiters on the following day. 
The first proposition made was that the whole 
debt be funded in fifty-year bonds, bearing in- 
terest at 3 per cent. for the first five years, 4 
per cent. for the next five years, 5 per cent. for 
the third five years, and 6 per cent. thereafter. 
The commission B srepcey against this as not 
sufficiently liberal to the State, and subsequent 
consultations resulted in a proposition for the 
adjustment and compromise of the whole debt 
by the issue of new bonds at the rate at 60 
cents on the dollar, the bonds to run 80 years, 
and bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. This 
plan was reported to the Legislature by the 
commission on the 19th of March without ree- 
ommendation. The propriety of accepting or 
rejecting this plan of adjustment was discussed 
for some time, and several propositions were 
submitted in the Legislature, but no definite 
action was taken before the adjournment. The 
subject continued to occupy attention and to be 
publicly discussed. Several prominent citizens 
of the State, including D. M. Key, Postmaster- 
General of the United States, and Senator I. 
G. Harris, wrote letters, advocating at Gay 
the acceptance of the plan of adjustment. - 
nally, the Governor called a special session of 
the Legislature, to begin on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, the object of which was thus expressed in 
his proclamation : 


1. To consider the recommendution made by the 
arbiters at the conference held at New York in March, 
1877, to adjust the State debt by the issuance of new 
six per cent. bonds at the rate of sixty per cent. of 
the total amount of principal and past-due interest. 

2. To levy a tax sufficient to meet the interest on 
the new bonds; to provide asinking fund for the ex- 
tinguishment of the debt, and for the more efficient 
collection of the revenue. 

8. ‘lo provide, by appropriate legislation, for the 
expenses of the General Assembly. 

In a message submitted on the first day of 
the session, the Governor reviewed the action 
which had been taken, and urged the accept- 
ance of the plan of the arbiters. He said that 
the debt was nearly all incurred prior to the 
civil war for purposes of internal improvement, 
and there was no question of its validity. He 
also contended that the State would be amply 
able to meet its obligations under the pro- 
posed adjustment. The question speedily arose 
whether the Legislature could do more, under 
the call of the Governor, than to act upon the 
single proposition submitted, in view of the 
fact that the constitution provides that, when 
the Legislature is convened by the Governor 
“on extraordinary Seana avg reece e wey 

ifically the purposes for which they are 
petro : bat ie eal enter on no legislative 
business except that for which they were spe- 
cifically call ther.” The question was 
referred to a special committee, a majority of 
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which was of the opinion that no other propo- 
sition than that submitted in the Governor’s 
proclamation could be considered. The Gov- 
ernor, having received assurances from some of 
the creditors that an adjustment on the basis 
of fifty cents on the dollar would be accepted, 
called a second extra session, to begin on the 
11th of December, immediately on the adjourn- 
ment of the first: 

1. To consider the adjustment and compromise of 
the State debt. 

2. To provide the necessary revenues to meet the 
interest on such bonds as may be issued under such 
adjustment, and for the more efficient collection of 
the revenues of the State. 

3. To provide, by appropriate legislation, for the 
expenses of the first extra session of the Fortieth 
General Assembly, and of the session hereby con- 
vened. 

A report of the Controller was submitted, 
conveying the following information regarding 
the‘resources and debt of the State: 

ASSESSMENT OF TAXABLE PROPERTY IN THE STATE 
FOR THE YEAR 1877, 


Total taxabie property... .......see0.see0-08 $236,799,581 


BONDED DEBT. 
Amount of bond debt funded and registered De- 
cember 19, 1376, including bonds held by East 


Tennessee University ......... Sostse cewek saees $23,208.400 
Funded and registered since December 19, 1876.. 41,000 
Accrued interest from January 1, 1876, to July 1, 

é iT tere tr Pe ee eee cegreeaas) 8,487,410 
ompound coupons, July, 1874, to July, 1875, es- 

timated) awewew ab vps pas maaan Saks besos a) Reh 40,000 

$26,776,810 
Securities canceled since December 19, 

1876, 2,876 bonds. ....5......-2-0.50. $2,876,000 
299 bonds, indebtedness of Mississippi 

& Tennessee Railroad.............. 299,000 
Coupons of above, five installments.... 459,90 

—— _ 3,634,908 
$23,141,902 
Due by purchasers Knoxville & Char- 

leston Railroad... ..............006 $52,125 
Due by purchasers McMinnville & Man- 

chesier Bailroad..;......cc.seceees 204,000 

. ——_——- 256,125 
Total bond debt funded and registered.......... $22,885,777 


The school fund was stated as $2,512,500, the 
interest on which is included in current expenses. 
A statement of receipts of the treasury from 
December 19, 1876, to December1, 1877, showed 
an aggregate of $1,258,386.55; expenditures 
for the same period on warrants issued, $649,- 
357.12, and $230,988.54 not included in cur- 
rent expenses, or $880,345.66 in all. The prop- 
ositions received for an adjustment on the fifty 
per cent. basis came from various creditors who 
claimed to be holders of large amounts of bonds. 
One J. J. MacKinnon also appeared as the agent 
of *‘ The Funding Association of America, Lim- 
ited,” claiming to represent the interests of a 
large portion of the creditors, and submitting a 
similar proposition. Wide differences of opinion 
prevailed in the Legislature, ranging all the way 
from a sentiment in favor of complete repudia- 
tion to that of meeting all obligations in full; 
but the extreme views on either side had little 


support. A bill was finally framed and passed 
in the Senate, providing for an adjustment of 
the debt on the basis of fifty cents on the dol- 
lar, represented by thirty-year bonds, bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. for five years, 5 per cent. 


for the second five years, and 6 per cent. there-- 


after. This failed in tle House, a portion of 
the opposition being in favor of the sixty per 
cent. plan as the only one likely to be accepted 
by all the creditors, another portion contend- 
ing for 4 per cent. interest for the whole term, 
and others objecting to a provision in the bili 
making coupons receivable for taxes. The 
Legislature finally adjourned on the 28th of 
Deceinber, without accomplishing any part of 
the purpose for which it was called together, 
and leaving the subject of the debt where it was 
at the beginning of the year. 

The regular session of the Legislature, which 
began on the first day of the year, came to a 
close on the 27th of March. The general legis- 
lation was of small importance. The returns 
of the vote for Governor at the election of 
1876, as originally announced in joint conven- 


_tion of the two Houses, stood 122,507 for James 


D. Porter, the Democratic candidate; 73,612 
for Dorsey B. Thomas, independent candidate ; 
10,571 for George Maney, Republican; 1,690 
for W. F. Yardley, colored Republican; and 
603 for A. M. Hughes. The correctness of the 
canvass was questioned, and the matter referred 
to a committee for investigation. Their report 
gave the vote as follows: Porter, 123,740; 
Thomas, 75,695; Maney, 10,486; Yardley, 
2,165. This was accepted as the correct official 
declaration. Two United States Senators were 
chosen, one for the full term of six years, from 
March 4, 1877, and the other to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Andrew Johnson, 
whose term expires in 1881. Isham G. Harris 
was elected on the first ballot for the full term, 
but for the unexpired term 73 ballots were 
taken, resulting finally in the choice of James 
E. Bailey. The Secretary of State, Treasurer, 
and Controller, were also chosen -by the 
Legislature. Thirty-eight ballots were taken 
for Secretary of State, resulting in the choice 
of C.N. Gibbs. M. T. Polk was elected Treas- 
urer on the second ballot, and J. L. Gaines 
Controller on the first ballot. The following 
resolutions were adopted early in the session: 

Whereas, During the recent Presidential election, 
his Excellency the President of the United States 
has seen fit to invade the rights of our sister States, 
South Carolina and Louisiana, by sending the army 
of the United States into the borders of said sister 
States on the eve of the elections, with a view to in- 
fluence the result of said elections and perpetuate 
the sway of certain individuals against the will of a 
majority of the voters in said States; and, | 

Whereas, The army of the United States being then 
stationed within the borders of said States, was 
placed beneath the orders and under the control of 
certain evil-disposed persons to be used by them for 
the promotion of their own personal ends, and to 
the injury of the liberties of the people therein, and 
that all good citizens have the is and should pro- 
test against this usurpation on the part of the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation: therefore be it 
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Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, That the action of his Excellenoy the 
President of the United States, in this extraor inary 
license of arbitrary power, deserves and receives the 
hearty condemnation of the body of liberty-loving 
aa ge throughout the entire country. 

at further resolved, That we deprecate all Fed- 
eral Executive interference in State elections for par- 
tisan purposes, and invoke the law-abiding spirit of 
a free people to correct the evils complained of, as 
well as to effectuate the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in the late elections, State and national. 


Among the acts passed was one authorizing 
municipal corporations to compromise or settle 
their indebtedness; one creating the new 
county of Haines out of portions of Benton, 
Carroll, Henderson, and Decatur; one repeal- 
ing the 10 per cent. interest law; one pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors near 
institutions of learning; one depriving the State 
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of the power to borrow money; one repealing 
the act of 1875, establishing an Immigration 
Bnreau; and one creating a State Board of 
Health. Bills reducing the rate of taxation 
from 40 to 10 cents on a hundred dollars, and 
amending the assessment laws, were vetoed by 
the Governor and passed in spite of his ob- 
jections. The amendments to the Constitution 
proposed by the previous General Assembly 
were defeated, failing to receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the House. 

A litigation of long standing, involving the 
conflicting claims of the depositors and note- 
holders of the old Bank of Tennessee to the re- 
maining assets of that institution, was decided 
in January in favor of the note-holders. The 
bank, which was located in Nashville, sus- 
pended on the approach of the Federal army, 
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in 1862; its assets were carried south and after- 
ward captured by General Sherman at Atlanta, 
Ga., and delivered to the State authorities. A 
large portion of them consisted of Confederate 
bonds, Tennessee war bonds, and bills and 
notes which became worthless. A part of the 
balance was wasted or lost while nominally in 
custody of the State authorities, so that only 
$275,850 remained of what nominally footed 
up at $10,825,000. There was $1,500,000 due 
to depositors, and about the same amount out- 
standing in notes. According to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the State, the holders 
of the notes are entitled to receive what is left 
of the assets, after the payment of various 
costs and expenses. A 
A case was decided by the Supreme Court in 
February, which involved the validity of the 
act of 1875, declaring the keeping of dogs a 
“privilege,” and imposing a tax upon it as 
such. The Constitution requires all taxation 


upon property to be uniform’ according to 
value, and authorizes the taxing of “ mer- 
chants, peddlers, and privileges.” The court 
held, substantially, that dogs were property, 
and the keeping of them could not by legisla- 
tive action be made a privilege in any | ge 
legal sense. Neither could the taxing of these 
animals, under the provisions of the law in 

uestion, be regarded as a police measure for 
the restriction of their number, as it was 
clearly intended as a measure for obtaining 
revenue. Accordingly the act was declared 
null and void. The {nd , in concluding a long 
opinion on the subject, said : 

The result is, that the law before us must be held 
void as a revenue measure or tax imposed in viole- 
tion of the limitations of our Constitution, and not 
sustainable under the ag werof the State, be- 
cause not so purposed in the first place, and, second, 
because not using the appropriate remedies for the 
exercise of such power. However lightly we may 
esteem the animal subject to this tax, the Constitu- 
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tion of our State is not thus lightly to be esteemed— 
and must be held, both in great and small matters, to 
be the supreme law of the land. 


The semi-annual interest on the State School 
fund, which was apportioned among the coun- 
ties on the Ist of April, amounted to $75,375. 

The assessed value of the railroads of the 
State for purposes of State taxation is: 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis........... $2,782,924 89 
Louisville & Nashville, with branches and 
8,596,523 13 


1eas6d TORKS.. << cccascceudctsshe’ censene 
args & Southeastern sr ees ‘ eee 290,596 48 
t Tennessee, Virginia eor; es 
DAVIN)... co sccases ts daeteee er Per 970,584 12 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia (Eastern 
DIVISIO ccascnvpn ons Eee pcpeenends anges sen 1,016,613 89 
Memphis & Charleston.............-++e2-eeeee 721,126 66 
Mobile SOMO. . 0/5622 ac Swesctds cocesveene 1,647,360 00 
Missinsippi Gontral: 23. ic5~fas.Jatqcce evergreen . 932,660 05 
Western & Atlante s.c 5c. eicswcccccscsccwess 281,974 71 
Alabama & Chattanooga.... Sere ry 11,448 96 
Mississippi & Tennessee... . eessieesiown 96,861 20 
McMinnville & Manchester....... ..2.....+-- 114,429 82 
Termecaed 6 PAAHGC. <a ccocc-ccscecs vewctones 144,438 15 
Winchester & Alabama.............--2... ++ 151,870 93 
Knoxville & Ohio................ seBatvseass 224,205 76 
Duck River Valley... ...s2000.c-0csee teens 107,652 00 
Cincinnati, Cumberland Gap & Charleston.... 114,651 70 
hi 834,429 92 
0,359 00 
182,067 29 
2,608 50 
15,509 70 


A convention in the interest of the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Tennessee River 
was held at Chattanooga on the 5th of De- 
cember. Resolutions were adopted declaring 
the work to be one of national importance, and 
calling for assistance from the Oongress of the 
United States. 

TERGUKASSOFF, Arsas ARTAMYEVITOH, 
the commander of the Russian Erivan column, 
is the son of an Armenian priest, and was born 
in 1819. He received his education in the 
corps of engineers, which he left in 1839, with 
the rank of lieutenant. After serving for sev- 
eral years in the department of road eonstruc- 
tion in St. Petersburg, he was appointed to the 
board for war communications in the Caucasus, 
in which he remained four years. In 1850, he 
retired from the military service with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, but entered the active 
army again within two years. Since then he 
has served in the Caucasus, distinguishing him- 
self on various occasions, particularly at the 
capture of Shamyl, in 1859. For his many brill- 
iant actions he was decorated with numerous 
orders, and received from the emperor a gold- 
en sword. Appointed colonel in 1858, he ad- 
vanced to the rank of major-general in 1865, 
and was shortly after appointed to the com- 
mand of the Nineteenth Infantry Division. 
Shortly before the opening of the present war, 
he was raised to the rank of lieutenant-general. 

TEXAS. The peace of this State was much 
disturbed during the past year by the troubles 
on the Rio Grande border, which not only 
caused great local excitement, but engaged the 
consideration of the General Government. As 
early as the 1st of June the Cabinet was occu- 
pied in discussing measures to prevent cattle- 
stealing-raidsinto Texas from Mexico and other 
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lawless acts on the part of Mexicans. The re- 
sult of this deliberation was embodied in the 
following letter of instructions written by the 
Secretary of War to the General of the Army: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 1, 1877. t 

GeneERAL: The report of W. M. Shafter, lieutenant- 
colonel ‘I'wenty-fourth infantry, commanding the 
district of the Nueces, Texas, concerning recent raids 
by Mexicans and Indians from Mexico into Texas 
for marauding purposes, with your indorsement of 
the 29th instant, has been submitted to the Presi- 
dent, and has, together with numerous other reports 
and documents relating to the same subject, been 
duly considered. The President desires that the 
utmost vigilance on the part of the military forces 
in Texas be exercised for the suppression of these 
raids. It is very desirable that efforts to this end, 
in so far at least as they necessarily involve opera- 
tions on both sides of the border, be made with the 
codperation of Mexican authorities ; and you will in- 
struct General Ord, oes in Texas, to invite 
such codperation on the part of local Mexican au- 
thorities, and to inform them that, while the Presi- 
dent is anxious to avoid giving offense to Mexico, he 
is nevertheless convinced that the invasion of our 
territory by armed and organized bodies of thieves 
and robbers, to prey upon our citizens, should not be 
longer endured. General Ord will at once notify the 
Mexican authorities along the Texas border of the 
great desire of the President to unite with them in 
the efforts to suppress this long-continued lawless- 
ness. At the same time he will inform those author- 
ities that, if the government of Mexico shall continue 
to neglect the duty of suppressing these outrages 
the duty will devolve upon this government, an 
will be performed, even if its performance should 
render necessary the occasional crossing of the bor- 
der by our troops. You will, therefore, direct Gen- 
eral Ord that, in case the lawless incursions continue, 
he will be at liberty, in the use of his own discretion 
when in pursuit of a band of the marauders, and 
when his troops are either in sight of them or upon 
a fresh trail, to follow them across the Rio Grande, 
and overtake and to punish them, as well as retake 
stolen property taken from our citizens and found 
in their hands, on the Mexican side of the line. I 
have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

GEORGE W. McCRARY, Secretary of War. 

To General W. T. Saerman, commanding Army of 

the United States. 


On the 12th of August an armed band of 
from 10 to 15 Mexican outlaws crossed from 
the Mexican side, entered Rio Grande City, 
the county seat of Starr County, where they 
broke open the jail and released Esproneda 
and Garza, two notorious criminals, one of 
whom had been indicted for murder, and the 
other for theft of cattle. While perpetrating 
this outrage they severely wounded the county- 
attorney, Noah Cox, and three jailors. With 
the released prisoners the desperadoes recrossed 
the river, pursued by a detachment of United 
States troops under Major Price. On being 
notified by General Ord of these lawless pro- 
ceedings, Governor Hubbard wrote the facts to 
President Hayes, concluding as follows: 

Under the extradition treaty in force I am vested 
with authority to demand extradition of criminals 
from any neighboring Mexican State. I propose to 
make this demand, but desire codperation by a si- 
multaneous demand from the President. 


To this the following reply was sent: 


“Say wr, . * 
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WASHINGTON, August 14, 1877. 

His Excellency R. B. Huszarp, Governor of Texas, 

Austin : 

The President directs me to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your dispatch of the 18th instant. 

our proposed demand for extradition is in ac- 

cordance with treaty stipulations. 

Measures for the protection and maintenance of 
American rights involved will be immediately taken 


here. 
(Signed) F. W. SEWARD, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Acting under orders from Governor Hub- 
bard, John C. Russell, of Corpus Christi, judge 
of the twenty-fifth judicial district, and ez- 
officio extradition agent, made formal demand 
of General Canales, the Governor of Tamau- 
lipas, on August 23d, for the extradition of the 
persons engaged in the jail-delivery as well as 
for the felons released by them. This demand 
was delivered by the Sheriff of Starr County 
to the Governor of Tamaulipas, at Matamoras. 
After much delay and discussion as to the 

roper construction of the extradition treaty, 

resident Diaz, of the Central Government, 
through his accredited agent and member of 
his Cabinet, General Benavides, ordered Govy- 
ernor Canales to have delivered to the Texas 
agent the released prisoners Esproneda and 
Garza, and also the raiders who delivered them 
and attempted to murder citizens of Texas. 

Governor Hubbard had instructed the ex- 
tradition agent representing Texas under the 
special provisions of the treaty of December 
11, 1861, to demand—First, the prisoners re- 


- leased, irrespective of nationality, because, 


having committed the crimes of theft and 
murder on Texas territory, within organized 
counties, and having been legally indicted by 
the grand juries of said counties, arrested by 
the high sheriffs under proper capias of the 
courts, lodged in jail in default of bail, the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts of Texas 
ad already attached, and the clause of the 
treaty excepting citizens of either country 
from the operation of its general provisions 
could not be invoked. These prisoners were 
released by an unlawful mob, without the con- 
sent of this government, and the Republic of 
Mexico should place them back, if within her 
power, in their original position inside the jail 
of Rio Grande City. ; 

The extradition agent also demanded, in an 
able and exhaustive paper, the delivery to the 
Texas authorities of the outlaws engaged in 
this affair as an act of comity toward a neigh- 
boring and friendly Republic. In this demand 
the Governor of Tamaulipas, General Canales, 
did not concur, nor did any one of the local, 
civil, or military authorities of Tamaulipas; 
and they refused to become the instruments 
of extraditing any person charged with crime 
in Texas, fleeing to Mexico, and who claimed 
to be simply of Mexican origin. General Be- 
navides, however, representing the Central 
Government, concurred in the views of Judge 
Russell that all the persons engaged in the Rio 
Grande City outrage should be delivered to the 
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Texas authorities, and it was so ordered. On 
September 11th three of the persons were so 
delivered. Under the directions of Governor 
Hubbard the commissioner reiterated his de- 
mand for the remaining murderer, Garza, and 
the confederates of the two raiders already de- 
livered. Governor Canales, and Passamento, 
Judge of the First Instance, replied that rath- 
er than comply with the orders of President 
Diaz every civil officer of the border Mexican 
States either had resigned or would resign, 
“freely and frankly confessing,” says Gov- 
ernor Hubbard, ‘as the correspondence will 
show, that the excited public sentiment of the 
Mexican people would not allow any more ex- 
traditions of fugitives from Texas, of Mexican 
origin or blood, in any event. It has proved 
true in letter and spirit. Troops of the regu- 
lar army of the Central Government of Mexico 
were ordered from Vera Cruz, and proceeded 
to Matamoras in the Mexican war steamer In- 
dependencia ostensibly to enforce obedience 
to the orders of the Central Government, and 
especially in the matter of the extradition of 
fugitives from justice under the extradition 
treaty. These troops have not caused the ar- 
rest of any of the Rio Grande City outlaws, 
nor endeavored to arrest them; and instead of 
upholding their government have deserted its 
standard and affiliated with the revolutionary 
elements of Tamaulipas and the other border 
States in their determination to hold the treaty 
at defiance for the future.” 

“JT cannot fail,’’? continues Governor Hubbard, in 
his communication of October 4th, to Secretary 
Evarts, ‘to call the attention of the United States 
Government to the fact—undisguised—that Garza 
and the bandits who released him have been and 
are now in and around Camargo, in sight of the very 
spot on which they shot down innocent men and 
women, and released murderers from the jail. Itisa 
fact, likewise well known, that Esproneda and the 
two others who were delivered at midnight, ceperee 
Matamoras, were friendless and homeless Vagabonda, 
who, it appears, had depredated as much upon Mexi- 
ean as upon American citizens; but Garza and the 
other outlaws ure noted desperudoes and representa~ 
tive men of their class—perhaps ceieg ranches ncar 
Camargo and beyond, and have never been molested 
or in danger of arrest by the Mexican military or 
civil authorities. In the presence of these facts, and 
when advised that now and henceforth a demand 
for fugitives from justice would be to reénact » 
solemn farce at the expense of the pride and dignity 
and honor of Texas, I directed that, until further or- 
ders, no more efforts should be made for extradition 
under a treaty ignored on the one part, but which 
has always been observed in earnest faith tow- 
ard the sister republic by the State of Texas and by 
the General Government. We have no assurance of 

ace and security along the Mexican border, Boe 
ave we had such security since the Mexican War 
and the annexation of the Republic of Texas as a 
State to the American Union.” 


On December 13th a mob of Mexicans and 
Texas citizens, of Mexican birth, attacked the 
State troops at San Elizario, in Texas. Six 
persons were reported killed, including five of 
the State troops. On receipt of the news of 
this affair, Governor Hubbard telegraphed for 
the aid of federal troops, saying: 
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The Mexican force being too strong to be repelled 
by the Texas troops, and it being impossible to 
raise a civil posse from the citizens, who are nearly 
all of Mexican blood and sympathy, and ae no 
reénforcements within 700 miles, I ask the aid of 
such United States troops as may be nearest to the 
scene of action, to repel this invasion of our terri- 
tory. 

A favorable response to this application was 
given by the Administration, and United States 
troops were ordered to move from New Mex- 
ico to the scene of the difficulty. But there 
seems to have been no further outbreak. The 
United States troops in this department, while 
executing orders to prevent marauding from 
Mexico, carried out as far as practicable in- 
structions from Washington to enforce the 
neutrality laws and prevent the invasion of 
Mexico by parties from the Texas side of the 
Rio Grande. A large party of revolutionists, 
under Colonel Martinez, was driven across the 
river in June, pursued to this side, and attacked 
again, by Mexican troops; they took refuge in 
one of the United States camps near by, were 
disarmed and detained prisoners for about a 
month and until they gave their parole not to 
organize in the United States to disturb the 
peace of Mexico. Another party, consisting 
of 2 officers, 44 men, and 43 horses, organizing 
for the same purpose, was arrested near Eagle 
Pass by the troops, August 5th, and, pursuant 
to law, placed under bonds by the United States 
commissioner not to violate the neutrality laws. 
General Escobedo, and 16 officers with him, 
were arrested in camp near Ringgold Barracks, 
July 21st, under instructions from these head- 
quarters, and taken before the United States 
commissioner, who placed them under bonds 
to keep the peace; and astrict watch was kept 
over the movements of every Mexican and 
American who might be suspected of design- 
ing to disturb the peace or plunder the people 
across the border. 

The important question, whether the inter- 
marriage of negroes and whites is lawful in 
Texas, was decided by the United States Dis- 
trict Court, at Austin. The question arose 
under the act of the Texas Legislature passed 
in 1858, which forbids any person to marry a 
negro or a person of mixed blood, descended 
from negro ancestry, to the third generation 
inclusive, under penalty of confinement in the 
' penitentiary for not less than two nor more 
than five years. There has been no law passed 
by the State of Texas since the abolition of 
slavery prohibiting marriage between the white 
and black races. The issue before the court, 
in this case, was whether the act of 1858 is 
now in force. Judge Duvall held that it was 
not, for the following reasons: 

Because it was er ana in the interest and protec- 
tion of slavery, before that institution had been 
abolished, and when the negro was not a citizen of 
the United States, and because it fixes a penalty 
upon the white person alone. It is a prohibition 
based solely upon color, and operating on the white 


race alone. To say that this statute is now in force 
would be, as it seems to me, to disregard the effect 
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of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States, and the first sec- 
tion of the civil rights bill. I think it infringes upon 
both. It is unfair and unequal in its operation, be- 
cause it would visit a heavy penalty upon a white 
citizen, and none whatever upon a colored citizen, 
for doing a certain act. It is ordered that the clerk 
of this court do forthwith direct the sheriff of Mc- 
Lennan County to discharge said Lou. Brown from 
further custody, as being deprived of her liberty, 
under the aforesaid act of the Legislature, contrary to 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 


Excepting the border troubles already de- 
scribed, the public affairs of Texas were very 
quiet during the past year. There was no ses- 
sion of the Legislature, nor a general election. 
Efforts have been made, by public officers and 
others, to disseminate information concerning 
the natural resources of the State and the in- 
ducements which are offered to immigrants to 
settle there. The natural advantages of Texas 
are many and important, and are at present 
attracting a large immigration. 


The State may be divided into four regions: East- 
ern, Central or Middlé, Western, and Northern 
Texas. Eastern Texas embraces the territory be- 
tween the Sabine and Trinity Rivers, andis the great 
timber region of the State, there being only a few 
prairies confined to the Gulf coast. The southern 
portion is low and level, the northern rolling and 
elevated, but not mountainous. The greater portion 
of Central Texas, between the Trinity and Colorado 
Rivers, is prairie, but there is considerable timber 
along the streams. Northern Texas, including two 
or three tiers of counties, from Red River, is about 
equally divided between prairie and forest. West- 
ern Texas embraces the region between the Colorado 
and the Rio Grande; "pelos cover about four-fifths 
of its surface; with the exception of occasional dis- 
tricts covered with Peres or the mesquite-tree 
timber is confined almost entirely to the valleys of 
the streams, which are densely wooded. The north- 
west extremity of the State, between Indian Ter- 
ritory and New Mexico, is known as the ‘ Pan- 
handle.’”’ In general the south and southeast portion, 
along the coast, is level and of little elevation. North 
of this the country is undulating. The west and 
northwest region is almost an elevated table-land, 
while the district between the Pecos and Rio Grande 
is mountainous. The table-land includes a large 

art of the Llano Estacado, and has been but imper- 

ectly explored ; it is said to vary from 2,000 to 4,000 

feet in height. The Llano Estacado or Staked Plain 
(so called from the great abundance of yucca stems, 
resembling stakes) extends from the Rio Pecos in 
New Mexico on the west to the head-waters of the 
Colorado, Brazos, and Red Rivers on the east, and 
from the valley of the Canadian on the north to the 
Pecos on the south. Its surface is gently undulat- 
ing; vegetation is scanty, owing to the dryness of 
the climate and the lack of streams. The principal 
ranges, between the Pecos and Rio Grande, are the 
Guadalu e, Sierra Hueca, Eagle, Sierra Blanca, and 
Apache Mountains, attaining in places an elevation 
of between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. Between the upper 
waters of the Colorado and Brazos is a large tract of 
timbered land, known as the ‘‘ Mesquite Timber,’ 
and between the upper Brazos and Trinity a long 
tract, from 5 to 80 miles wide, extending from John- 
son County to the Canadian River, in Indian Ter+ 
ritory, and called the ‘* Cross Timbers.” 

The climate is remarkably salubrious; and, though 
warm enough for the production of most of the semi- 
tropical and some of the tropical fruits, it is less 
enervating and more free from malarious diseases 
than that of any other of the Gulf States. Northern 
cool, dry winds occur from October to May at in- 
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tervals of about a week, rarely lasting more than 
three days. They produce a sudden depression in 
the temperature, but are said to make the climate 
more healthful and the air purer. The heat of sum- 
mer is tempered by winds trom the Gulf which blow 
far inland. Corn-planting usually begins about the 
middle of February, ana grain is harvested in the 
latter part of May, and Indian-corn in July. Cotton- 
icking begins about July 10th, and continues to 
ecember Ist. ‘lhe soil is in general very fertile. 
The river bottoms are unsurpassed in this respect 
by those of any State in the Union. ‘There are three 
or four varieties of soil, each well adapted to certain 
crops. The stiff black soil of the river bottoms is 
best fitted for sugar and cotton, though the latter 
Hales well on the prairies and uplands; the finer 
lack or chocolate-colored soil of the prairie lands 
yields abundant crups of corn and the cereals, and 
the ees copper-colored soil of the uplands is ad- 
mirable for the grasses and truits; while the fine 
silt of the inlands produces the best Sea Island cot- 
ton known. Irrigation has been successfully prac- 
tised in some instances in the west, where rain is 
scanty. Texas is specially noted as a stock-raisin 
country, for which the mildness of its climate an 
the great variety of its nutritious grasses peculiarly 
fit it. The western portion, even where too dry for 
agriculture, is particularly adapted to cattle aud 
sheep, and here are vast herds and flocks. Large 
numbers of horses and hogs are also kept. The buf- 
falo and deer are found in the northwest, and wild 
horses or ‘‘ mustangs ’’ roam over the western ‘prai- 
ries. The chief crops are cotton, Indian-corn, and 
wheat, Cotton and corn may be grown in nearly 
every part of the’State. Wheat is raised chiefly in 
the north. ‘The sugar-cane is cultivated principally 
on the Brazos, near its mouth, and rice in the south- 
east corner of the State. Oats, barley, beans, tobac- 
co, and potatoes are raised to some extent. In the 
south, figs and oranges may be produced. In addi- 
tion to these natural advantages liberal laws, relating 


— to fr eggis ap homesteads, ete., have been passed to 
in 


uce persons to settle in the State. The constitu- 


‘tion provides that ‘‘to every head of a family who 


has not a homestead there shall be donated 160 acres 
of land out of the public domain, upon the condition 
that he will select, locate, and occupy the same for 
three years, and pay the office fees on the same. To 
all single men, twenty-one years of age, there shall 
be donated 80 acres of land out of the public domain 

upon the same terms and conditions as are imposed 
upon the head of a family.’? The statutes passed 
pareneat to this provision give to every head of # 
‘amily, man or woman, or a single man of lawful 
age, who bas not a homestead in the State, 160 acres 
of land to the former, and 80 acres to the latter, out 
of any pn of the public domain, as a homestead, on 
the only condition that he, or she, will select and 
occupy it for three years and pay the office fees, which 
do not amount to more than $15. ‘These and all 
homesteads of families Scipied in any other manner 
can never be seized for debt, or their use and enjoy- 
ment, as homesteads, be interrupted, so long as an 
individual member of the family exists, except for 
the purchase money, taxes due thereon, or for work 
and material used in eosetrace te improvements 
thereon; nor can any homestead be sold without 
the consent of the wife, and cannot be mortgaged 
or encumbered in any manner except for the debts 
above named, even with the consent of the wife. 
The homesteads of a family exempt from forced sale 
for all debts, except those above specified, shall not 
exceed 200 acres of land in the country, or if ina 
city, town, or village, not to exceed $5,000 in value 
at the time of its designation as a homestead, with- 
out regard to the value of the ate thercon. 
The law provides that ‘there shall also be reserved 
to every family in this State, free and exempt from 
forced ‘sale for debts, the following property: All 
household and kitchen furniture ; all implements of 
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husbandry ; and tools and apparatus belonging to 
any trade or profession, and ali books belonging to 
private or public libraries ; 5 milch cows and calves; 
2 yoke of oxen; 2 horses and 1 wagon; 1 carriage 
or buggy; 1 gun; 20 hogs; 20 head of sheep; all 
provisions and forage on hand for home consump- 
tion ; all saddles, bridles, and harness necessary for 
the use of the family ; and to every citizen not a 
head of a family, 1 horse, bridle and saddle, all 
wearing-appurel, all tools, apparatus, and books be- 
longing to his private library.” 


THIERS, Lovis Aporpne, ex-President of 
the French Republic, was born at Marseilles, 
April 16, 1797, and died at St.-Germain, Sep- 
tember 3, 1877. A full account of his literary 
and political career till 1871, when he became 
President of the French Republic, was given 
in the AnnvaL Cycropapia for 1871. M. 
Thiers was a strong opponent of the Italian 
and German schemes for National Unity, which 
became prominent subjects for discussion be- 
tween 1860 and 1870. He disapproved the 
declaration of war against Prussia in 1870, but 
only because he thought the time had not come, 
and France was not adequately prepared for 
war. During the war, he urged the most ac- 
tive and thorough measures of resistance to 
the progress of the Germans. He was made 
a member of the Committee of National De- 
fense in the latter part of August, 1870, 
and shortly afterward undertook a mission 
to the principal capitals of Europe to ask 
the governments to intervene in behalf of 
his afflicted country, al] of which proved un- 
successful. He was returned to the Assem- 
bly in February, 1871, from 26 different de- 
partments, receiving an aggregate of a 1,000,- 
000 votes. One of the first acts of the 
Chamber was to elect him, February 17, 1871, 
President of the Executive Power, His first 
work was the difficult one of obtaining the 
consent of the Assembly to the extremely 
onerous conditions of peace which were im- 
posed by the Prussians. Approval of the 
treaty was secured by a vote of five-sixths of 
the Assembly. The Assembly was removed 
to Versailles in March, and Paris a few days 
afterward fell into the hands of the Commur 
nists, who inflicted immense damage upon the 
public works, and the persons and property of 
obnoxious persons, destroying, among other ob- 
peer of their hostility, M. Thiers’s own resi- 

ence. The city was hepenred by the forces 
of the government on the last of May, after 
having been for about two months in the pos- 
session of worse enemies than the Prussians, 
and the participants in the communistic out- 
rages were a M. Thiers was strength- 
ened at the supplementary elections for the 
Assembly in July, 187], and the Assembly, 
meeting in August, passed a vote of confidence 
in him, enlarged his powers, changed the title 
of his office to that of President of the Repub- 
lic, and made his term of office three years. 
The attention of the government was directed 
chiefly, till that object was accomplished, to 
the payment of the war indemnity to Prussia, 
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upon which the entire withdrawal of the Ger- 
man armies from French soil was conditioned. 
M. Thiers labored so well in this work, and in- 
spired so enthusiastic a popular coéperation 
with his efforts, that not only was no default 
made in the payment of the immense in- 
stallments that were required, but most of 
them were paid before they were due, and the 
final payment was made some time before the 
period specitied in the treaty had expired. M. 
Thiers had always been known as a Constitu- 
tiona] Monarchist, and an advocate of the pre- 
tensions of the house of Orleans. He was, 
however, a strong opponent of the Second Em- 
pire. His views relative to the form of gov- 
ernment best for France were partly modified 
by his experience as Chief of the Executive, 
and he declared himself in his message of No- 
vember, 1872, in favor of the Republic, as the 
form of government acceptable to the majority 
of the people, and the only form that could be 
upheld in the existing condition of the coun- 
try. This declaration produced a coalition of 
the monarchical parties against him, which grew 
stronger as his attitude in favor of the definite 
establishment of the Republic became more 
distinct. Various circumstances strengthened 
the combination, and an adverse vote was 
passed against M. Thiers by the Assembly, 
under the pressure of which he resigned the 
office of President of the Republic, May 24, 
1873. He resumed his place as a member of 
the National Assembly, but he did not after- 
ward take an active part in political discus- 
sions, although he was always ready to give 
the Republicans the benefit of his counsels, un- 
til the exciting events which followed Presi- 
dent MacMahon’s dismissal of the ministry on 
the 16th of May, 1877, brought him forward 
again as the central figure of French politics. 
After the dissolution of the Assembly in June, 
1877, the Republicans turned to M. Thiers as 
the one man whom all the people could trust, 
and as their destined leader. Through all the 
exciting events which followed, till his death, 
he was looked to with confidence as the states- 
man who could and would be called upon 
to lead the country out of the difficulties in 
which a mistaken policy had involved it. His 
death was at first regarded as a great blow to 
the hopes of the Republicans, as it left no man 
conspicuous in their ranks who was not liable 
to the distrust of the conservatives as of too 
radical tendencies. The apprehended disaster 
to the prospects of the party was partly re- 
moved by the discovery among M. Thiers’s 
papers of the draft of a manifesto written with 
express reference to the situation of the coun- 
try, which described in the strongest terms the 
dangers of the course which the government 
was pursuing, and advised a persistent adher- 
ence to the conservative republic. The leaders 
of the party adopted the programme of M. 
Thiers, and practised the moderation he recom- 
ey and the Republicans were saved from 
feat. 
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All parties united in testifying to the dis- 
tinguished services M. Thiers had rendered the 
country. He was universally acknowledged, 
with the deepest expressions of gratitude, to 
have been the man to whom, above all others, 
France was indebted for the restoration of 
peace, for final deliverance from the Germans, 
and for the opportunity to recover itself. Presi- 
dent MacMahon issued an order on hearing of 
his death, recommending that all divisions 
should for a time disappear in order, by a great 
national demonstration, to pay honor to him, 
The government desired to give him a public 
funeral, but Madame Thiers preferred to keep 
the control of the arrangements in her own 
hands. Letters of condolence were sent to his 
widow from all the heads of the house of Or- 
leans, from Queen Victoria, from the ex-Queen 
of Spain, from the Sultan of Turkey, from 
Prince Gortchakoff, from the Count von Wes- 
dehlen, expressing the personal respects of 
Prince Bismarck, from Marshal Serrano, and 
Castellar, of Spain, and from other eminent 
dignitaries of several nations. 

THOMPSON, Ricnarp W., Secretary of the 
Navy, was born in Culpepper County, Va., 
in 1809. In 1831 he went to Louisville, Ky., 
and soon after removed to Lawrence County, 
Ind., where he taught school for a while. In 
1834 he was admitted to the bar and was 
elected to the Indiana Legislature, to which he 
was reélected in 1835. He afterward served 
two years in the State Senate, of which he 
was president pro tem. In 1840 he was a 
presidential elector, and advocated the elec- 
tion of General Harrison. He was again a 
presidential elector in 1844. He was a repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1841 to 1843, and 
from 1847 to 1849, when he declined to be a 
candidate for reélection. He afterward re- 
sumed the practice of the law in Terre Haute, 
He was a presidential elector in 1864 and dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention of 
1868. He has written many political platforms 
and acquired a wide reputation as an excellent 
platform-maker, The resolutions adopted by 
the Chicago Convention in 1860 were written 
and read by him. He was chairman of the 
Indiana delegation at the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion in 1877, and in an effective speech he 
brought the name of Senator Morton as a can- 
didate before the convention. When Presi- 
dent Hayes organized his cabinet, Mr. Thomp- 
son was made Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Thompson is the author of ‘‘ Papacy and 
the Civic Power,” published in 1876. 

- TODLEBEN, Franz Epvarp, a Russian 
general, was born May 20, 1818, in Mitau, 
as the son of a merchant. He entered the 
school of cadets in Riga in 1829, went from 
there to the school of engineers in 1838, and 
four years later entered the cadet battalion of 
sappers, where he soon attracted the attention 
of his superiors. Up to 1846, he was employed 
in building the fortifications of Kiev, and then 
fought for three years in the Caucasus. Dur- 
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ing the Crimean War he planned and construct. 
ed the fortifications of Sebastopol, which he 
made one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world. This work gained for him the reputa- 
tion of one of the foremost engineers of the 
time, and the high esteem of the Czar, who 
spoke of him only as “‘my defender of Sebas- 
topol.” Since 1856, he has held the position 
of aide to the Grand-Duke Nicholas, and his ad- 
vice is consulted on all occasions. When Bar- 
on Kridener so signally failed in reducing 
Plevna, General Todleben, who had up to that 
time remained in St. Petersburg, was called to 
the seat of war and was intrusted with the 
direction of the operations. 

TORPEDOES. It was not until the Amer- 
ican civil war that the electric torpedo was 
effectively employed; and the terrible success 
which was accomplished with both offensive 
and defensive torpedoes in that war acquired 
for it the high position it holds among modern 
weapons. The application of electricity to the 
torpedo made it a secure and manageable 
weapon. During the Franco-German war the 
harbors of the North Sea were so effectual- 
ly fortified with torpedoes that the splendid 
French fleet never ventured near the coast. 

It was expected that the latest types of at- 
tacking torpedoes and the various schemes of 
torpedo-defense would be well tested in the 
late Russo-Turkish war; but although the ac- 
tion of the Turkish fleet was greatly hindered 
by the fear of these lurking foes, there were 
few actual encounters, and the newest forms 
were not employed at all. The only offensive 
torpedo used in the Turkish war was the spar 
variety. A Turkish monitor was sunk in the 
Danube by a torpedo attached to her side with 
reckless daring on the part of the attacking 
crew, and fired by the electric spark. 

In all the great marine powers a torpedo 
service and special schools of instruction have 
been instituted. In the United States a naval 
torpedo-school was established some years ago 
at Newport; there is also a torpedo-station for 
the army at Willett’s Point, on Long Island. 
(See Navy, Unirep Srares.) 

In England instruction in this branch is im- 
parted at the Royal Naval College, at Green, 
wich. In the French torpedo-school, at Boy- 
ardville, both officers and seamen are instructed 
in the management of this submarine weapon. 
Germany has a torpedo-station and a full corps 
of experienced instructors, both at Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven. A torpedo-service has lately 
been organized in Russia also, with two depots 
and schools for instruction. 

Torpedoes are of two general classes, an- 
swering essentially different purposes—ground 
or stationary torpedoes, and offensive torpe- 
does. Stationary torpedoes are employed for 
coast and harbor defense, or to protect a body 
of shipping of inferior strength from attack. 
They consist of shells of metal or wood moored 
to anchors or stockades, and fired either by 
eoncussion or by an electric current sent from 
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shore or shipboard. The usual form is an iron 
cask, containing the charge of gunpowder, dy- 
namite, or gun-cotton, with its fuse or cap, 
and an air-partition for buoyancy, fastened in 
& position a few feet below low water to an 
iron mooring-block by a chain. They are often 
disposed in two or more lines across a water- 
passage, so that, if a hostile ship is not injured 
by a torpedo in the first row, she will yet have 
to pass a second or third 
Jine of mines; the tor- 
pedoes may be placed 
effectively 100 feet apart, 
with a distance of 500 
feet between the lines; 
an ordinary charge is 250 
lbs. of gun-cotton. The 
inner lines should be pro- 
vided with circuit-closers, 
to act when darkness or 
fog prevents the operators 
from watching. The or- 
dinary way of determin- 
ing when a ship is over 
one of the mines is by 
cross-bearings, two obser- 
vers watching from differ- 
ent stations, and firing 
when a point of intersec- 
tion denoting the position 
of a mine is reached in the course of the 
vessel, Automatic telescopic firing-keys have 
been devised, which are attached to the ob- 
servers’ spy-glasses, and which break the cirevit 
whenever the telescope, in following the ship, 
bears on a point where there is a torpedo. 

In English torpedoes gun-cotton is the usual 
explosive material. It is compressed into disk- 
shaped cakes while moist, in which condition 
it is non-inflammable, and can only be exploded 
by a certain detonating agent, which consists 
of a cake of dry gun-cotton exploded by a cap 
of fulminate of mercury. On the Continent of 
Europe dynamite is preferred as a torpedo ex- 
plosive. Gun-cotton, when packed in its moist 
state, is safer to handle than powder; dyna- 
mite, also, can be so compounded for electrical 
firing that there is no danger of an untoward 
explosion from concussion. Extensive obser- 
vations have been made in the behavior of 
different explosives at various depths, and in 
different positions. The vertical effect is very 
much greater than the lateral effect of a tor- 
pedo in the water. For that reason, and be- 
cause the bottom of a vessel is not protected 
with armor, it is sought to explode torpedoes 
as far down on the ship’s hull as possible. The 
English moor fixed torpedoes in groups, to be 
fired simultaneously, in order to secure this 
vertical action. Gunpowder is not adapted for 
offensive torpedoes, but may be used with ad- 
vantage in sunken mines, It can be employed 
in sufficient charges at a considerable depth ; 
2,000 kilogrammes, exploded 40 metres below 
a ship’s bottom, will make a hole 6 metres in 
diameter, if the hull be directly over the mine. 


FIG. 1.—AUSTRIAN SUB- 
MARINE MINE. 
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The effect of gun-cotton for the rupture of 
hulls is calculated to be equal to that of 3.75 
times its weight of gunpowder. A moored 
torpedo of 500 lbs. of gun-cotton will destroy 
a strong iron-clad, if exploded 40 feet below her 
bottom; such a torpedo will throw up a cone 
of water 60 feet high and 220 feet broad at the 
base. 

Moored torpedoes of dynamite can be com- 
bated by countermining. Experiments were 
made in Denmark about three years ago, which 
proved that dynamite torpedoes cannot be 
planted near together in the water without 
exploding simultaneously. A charge of 150 
lbs. of dynamite in 10 feet of water will dis- 
charge, by the vibrations imparted to the water, 
all the dynamite within a distance of 300 feet, 
upon its explosion. Gun-cotton is also very 
sensible to vibrations communicated to the 
water by the same material. It was noted, in 
the same series of experiments, that a current 
of electricity from a powerful electric machine, 


traversing one of a bundle of wires, will in-~ 


duce secondary currents in the other wires, 
which will discharge other torpedoes than the 
one meant to be operated. This fact has led 
to a plan of defense by which a whole system 
of mines may be cleared by connecting the 
wire of one of them with a frictional electric 
machine. By exploding countermines off a 
man-of-war the danger of sunken dynamite 
* torpedoes can certainly be averted. A harbor 
entrance can be cleared by suspending counter- 
mines from buoys, and, after letting them drift 
with the wind or tide into the desired position, 
discharging them by electricity; 500 lbs. of 
gun-cotton is calculated to be sufficient to de- 
stroy all submarine mines within the radius of 
120 yards... Still more formidable than torpedo 
mines are the modern locomotive torpedoes, 
the principal forms of which are described be- 
low. The old style of offensive torpedoes, 
which were floated down against their object 
and fired by concussion, clock-work, or time- 
fuses, were too uncertain in their action and 
too easily detected and avoided to require any 
special safeguard. The modern submerged lo- 
comotive torpedoes and torpedo-launches are 
so perfectly under the control of their opera- 
tors, so fatal in their action, and so swift in 
their movements, that it is thought by many 
that they have rung the knell of the expen- 
sive, mighty iron-clads of modern navies. Un- 
der the conditions when they attack they can 
hardly be avoided if seen. They demand spe- 
cial means of protection; the most promising 
modes of defense yet devised are described be- 
low. The Whitehead fish-torpedo, the Harvey 
towing-torpedo, and the Lay torpedo-boat are 
all submarine, and are operated at a distance. 
The Whitehead is discharged, with a swift, un- 
erring aim, at its object; the Lay submarine 
boat is steered and operated by electricity; the 
Harvey torpedo is guided by the craft which 
tows it, and shows no sign of its approach; 
the torpedo-launches can be sent out without 
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a crew, and steered by electricity, but gener- 
ally they are manned. 

The Harvey torpedo, invented by Command- 
er Harvey, of the British Navy, in 1862, is 
charged with gunpowder, which is ignited by 
a percussion bolt of detonating powder. The 
torpedo is incased in a wooden box, which is 


FIG. 2.—HARVEY TORPEDO. 


buoyant, although cork buoys are sometimes 
employed in addition. This torpedo can be 


-lowered from a ship’s deck by means of a 


windlass, and is very useful for a vessel which 
is pursued by a hostile ship. It can be dropped 
down to the surface of the water in such a po- 
sition that it will either drift or remain in the 
course of the vessel giving chase. On being 
struck by the hull of the ship, a lever is pressed 
down, which sets in motion the mechanism 
which discharges the detonator. The charge 
is sufficient to stave a hole in a vessel’s side or 
bilge. While being towed, the torpedo-chest 
always floats on the surface; but it can be bal- 
lasted, so that it will sink, upon slackening the 
wire tow-line, under the hostile vessel, and 
can be fired against the ship’s bottom, either 
by the mechanical firing-bolt, which operates 
by contact, or also by electricity. There are 
two different forms of case, one for the star- 
board and one for the port side. 

The Whitehead fish-torpedo is a steel cylinder, 
shaped like a cigar, and pointed at both ends; 
it is 14 to 19 feet in length, and 14 to 16 inch- 
es in diameter. The interior is divided into 
8 compartments: in the head is placed the 
explosive, some 350 Ibs. of gun-cotton; in the 
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centre is a chamber holding the propelling and 
regulating machine; in the tail part is con- 
tained the supply of compressed air which 
works the engine. The diminutive engine 
which propels the torpedo has a capacity of 
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40 horse-power, although its weight is only 35 
lbs. The mechanism can be regulated so that 
the boat will travel through the water at any 
required depth, from 1 to 30 feet below the 
surface. The tension of the compressed air is 
800 lbs. per square inch, but the air-chamber 
is tested to 1,200 lbs.; the charge is sufticient 
to propel the torpedo 20 yards at the velocity 
of 24 knots an hour, or 1,000 yards at the rate 
of 20 knots an hour. The torpedo is driven for- 
ward by two small three-bladed steel screws, 
right and left handed, placed behind. The case 
of the torpedo is of specially prepared steel, 
and the screws are made from the finest qual- 
ity of metal. The torpedo is fired from an im- 
pulse tube, which is fitted into a post below the 
water-line; or it may be fired from the deck, 
sinking immediately to the depth at which it 
is set, and then going straight to its target, 
the rate at which the vessel from which it is 
discharged is sailing making no difference in 
the accuracy of the aim, which is so perfect 
that a vessel, distant 1,000 yards, can be hit 
every time, though sailing 10 or 12 knots an 
hour. The torpedo is made to sink and remain 
during its travel at a certain depth below the 
water-line by means of an horizontal balance- 
rudder; the fish is generally ballasted to swim 
about 8 feet below the surface, and charged for 
a journey of 1 to 14 mile. It is so contrived 
that, if it fails to hit the object-vessel, it will 
rise to the surface, and, having been rendered 
harmless by a guard-trigger, can be recaptured; 
_ or it can be constructed to sink to the bottom 
after running its course, and explode at half- 
cock. The charge of explosive is sufficient to 
rend a hole in a ship’s side of 70 feet area. 
These torpedoes are manufactured by Messrs. 
Whitehead & Oo. at Fiume, on the Mediterra- 
nean, and are purchasable for all the world, 
like Krupp’s cannons. The first effective fish- 
torpedo was made in 1867. The secret of their 
construction has been sold to the British Ad- 
miralty. 


FIG. 4.—WOOD AND LAY TORPEDO, 


The Lay torpedo, or submarine torpedo- 
boat, is the invention of Mr. Lay, of Buffalo, 
and has been purchased by the United States 
Government. It is a cylindrical boat, with 
conical ends, carrying a spar-torpedo, or con- 
taining in its forward end a sufficient quantity, 
say 100 lbs., of explosive. The motive power 
is supplied by an engine worked by carbonic 
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acid gas, which drives a serew-propeller. The 
liquid to be expanded into gas SC aaies in 
the forward section of the cylindrical body. 
There is a coil of rope in the interior, which 
connects it with the point from which it has 
been dispatched. The torpedo can be launched 
from shore as from a ship. All its movements 
are within the control of the operator on shore, 
who steers it, regulates its machinery, and ex- 
plodes it by means of a compact electrical bat- 
tery and key-Koard. The course of the boat is 
shown to the operator by a small flag which rises 
above the surface of the water. Experiments 
were made with the Lay torpedo at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the early part of the summer, which 
showed that the course of the boat was per- 
fectly under control; the speed attained was 
at the rate of 9 miles an hour around a goal 
half a mile from shore. 

A locomotive torpedo, ealled the “rocket- 
torpedo,” designed by Mr. Macdonald, in Eng- 
land, is said to have three times the velocity 
of the Whitehead torpedo, and a range of over 
two miles, The rocket-torpedo is cigar-shaped ; 
it is made of various sizes, according to the 
length of its intended course, and the amount 
of explosive in the charge. It is discharged 
from a skeleton-tube, or trough, by means of 
an electric fuse; it may be sent from a boat or 
from the side of a man-of-war with equal fa- 
cility. Its motive power is derived from the 
gas developed in the slow combustion of some 
composition which evolves a rapidly expanding 
gas.: It has more than all the merits of the 
Whitehead torpedo, it is claimed, without the 
danger of compressed air, and can be fired with 
the utmost accuracy, the speed not diminishing 
in the latter part of the course. Its cost, 
is only one-tenth that of the Whitehead. 

The famous Thornycroft launches, fitted for 
spar, fish, and other torpedoes, are redoubta- 
ble aids in torpedo-warfare. The first of the 
fast torpedo-boats made by the firm was the 
river-launch, built in 1871, which, although 
less than 50 feet long, 
could make 16} knots an 
hour. Boats were soon 
ordered for the Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and 
Danish Governments, of 
somewhat greater size, 
engined with about 90 
horse-power, in which 6 
air-compartments were 
introduced for safety ; 
they were armed with 
towing-torpedoes, whose 
course was on one side of 
the boat, like mck 
Larger launches were then made for France an 
Austria, of 67 feet length and 8 feet 6 inches 
beam, draught 4 feet 3 inches, and indicated 
horse-power 200, capable of a speed of over 18 
knots an hour. These were armed with spar- 
torpedoes, to be fired by electricity or upon 
contact at will of the operator. The French 
boats steamed across the Channel in the open 
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sea. Experiments were made with these boats at 
-Oherbourg in February and March, 1877, which 
proved that they can discharge their torpedoes 
with safety. The old hull of a frigate, named 
the Bayonnaise, towed along at the speed of 
about 6 knots an hour, was attacked by one of 
the Thornycraft launches. A large rent was 
made in the side of the wooden hulk, which 
sank directly to the bottom. The interest of 
the experiment centred in the effect of the 
shock on the torpedo craft. This was driven 
back some distance, and was entirely submerged 
for a few moments by the great sheaf-like wave 
which arose between it and the ship attacked. 
The torpedo was charged with 15 kilogrammes 
of damp gun-cotton; it was exploded 8} feet 
below the surface, at the end of a 40-foot spar. 
Six launches larger than these have been made 
for the French Government. They are 87 feet 
in length, and 10 feet 6 inches in the beam, 
and are guaranteed for a speed of 18 knots for 
8 consecutive hours; the plates and frames 
below the water’s surface are galvanized. 
Launches of somewhat smaller dimensions, en- 
gined for 18 knots an hour, have been far- 
nished to the Dutch navy, and others, armed 
with Whitehead torpedoes, to the Italian navy. 
The Lightning torpedo-launch, constructed for 
the British Government, is 84 feet long, and 
10 feet 10 inches in the beam, with a draught 
of 5 feet, and an indicated horse-power of 350; 
she has made on trial 19.4 knots per hour, and 
has considerable sea-going powers. The ar- 
mament is Whitehead’s torpedoes, which are 
discharged from the deck, forward. The 
Thornycroft launches are built of thin steel 
plates, fitted in the lightest manner. They are 
designed and engined for the highest attaina- 
ble speed, though several of the larger ones 
can ride in rough weather without danger. 

An admirable torpedo-launch has been built 
by the English house of Wigzell & Co. The 
boat is composed in all its parts of steel; it is 
the very finest quality, and the hull is galvan- 
ized inside and out, to prevent deterioration 
from the sea-water. The launch, though 75 
feet long, with 10 feet beam, does not weigh 
over 12 to 14 tons. It has 8 water-tight com- 
partments, any one of which is sufficient to 
float the craft. The deck is covered with a 
bullet-proof armor of crucible steel, ,4 of an 
inch thick. It is almost invisible in the water, 
being painted a greenish-gray color: as smoke- 
less coal is used for fuel, n0 smoke nor any 
steam is seen; and no noise is made in the pas- 
sage through the water. These launches are 
armed with Whitehead torpedoes. The cold- 
riveting of the seams is a work of great delica- 
cy. The main engines, of 250 horse-power, are 
of the compound description, and remarkably 
small and light. Other engines drive the air- 
pump and the circulating pump of a surface 
condenser. The engines are lubricated without 
oil, which would cause the decay of the boiler- 
plates. The boiler is worked at a pressure of 
120 lbs. per square inch, and the boats are war- 
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ranted capable of a speed of 18 knots an hour. 
The propelling-screw is three-bladed, having 
four different pitches to work in the water to 
the best advantage. The interior is ventilated 
by a fan driven by an engine made of phosphor 
bronze, which is run at 13,000 revolutions per 
minute. The boat rises 2 feet 6 inches above 
the surface of the water. The commanding 
officer stands in a sighting-turret and issues his 
commands to the inclosed interior through 
speaking-tubes, and steers the launch himself, 
The Whitehead torpedo is contained in a tubu- 
lar casing at the side of the boat. The torpe- 
does are lowered into place by a peculiar gear- 
ing, and are charged to travel with an accurate 
aim for 400 yards. The torpedo is discharged 
from the tube by a current of compressed air. — 
These launches are fitted with apparatus for 
discharging also Greek-fire or crude petro- 
leum for a distance of 300 feet in 18 seconds 
of time; the petroleum ignites by the enemy’s 
own fire, or is set on fire by a rocket. 

One of the complete and formidable systems 
of torpedo-warfare has been developed by Ad- 
miral A, D. Porter, of the United States Navy, 
in the torpedo-steamer Alarm, built and fitted 
up after his plans, and commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Frederick H. Paine. The Alarm is 172 
feet in length, 32 of which consist of the sub- 
merged ram; her breadth of beam is 27 feet 
6 inches, and her draught 11 feet. She is built 
of charcoal iron on the bracket-plate plan, hav- 
ing a double hull, and is further divided up into 
water-tight compartments. From the extrem- 
ity of her submerged bow protrudes a spar- 
torpedo, 13 feet below the water-line; and 
from each side project similar torpedoes, which 
explode under the enemy’s bottom, when she 
swings around broadside. Nearly the whole 
hull is under water, displacing about 700 tons, 
the deck being only 3 feet above the sea; yet 
she is able, with her powerful compound en- 
gines, of making 15 knots an hour. At the 
bow is a 15-inch gun. With a strong electric 
light an enemy can be sighted at night. In 
her beams the torpedo-ship is armed with 
machine-guns for close fighting. The boat is 
steered by the same apparatus with which it 
is propelled, the Fowler wheel. | With this tri- 
umphant mechanism the vessel can be turned 
about almost instantly, as though on a pivot. 
The torpedoes are thrust out from their recep- 
tacles in the depths of the hold immediately on 
the word of command. The spars are long 
iron cylinders, having at the extremity a metal- 
lic shell containing the explosive, a hundred 
pounds or more of gunpowder; it is fired by 
electricity; the angle at which the spar pro- 
jects can be diversified by a heavy tackle, so 
that the torpedo may be sunk to any desired 
depth below the surface before striking and 
exploding. The ram must always attack the 
enemy bows on, which, owing to the feather- 
ing arrangement of the propeller, by which 
her direction can be momentarily altered with- 
out loss of leeway, she will be enabled to do 
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in every case. except in a stern chase after a 
fleeter vessel. The Alarm has excellent sail- 
ing qualities, riding buoyantly in the heaviest 
seas. All the peculiar and novel mechanical 
arrangements are ripely contrived and con- 
veniently disposed. She seems impregnable to 
the heaviest artillery, all her works and vital 
parts being under water, and only vulnerable 
through the steel-sheathed deck; several of 
the hermetically closed compartments might 
be penetrated without sinking or disabling the 
boat: the only danger probable is lest she be 
dragged down by the wreck of some gigantic 
iron-clad which she had destroyed. A remark- 
able feature in Admiral Porter’s torpedo-boat 
is the precaution against the netting, mentioned 
below among torpedo defenses, which would 
render that kind of protection futile. If the 
torpedo strikes against one of these guards, its 
presence is indicated by a mechanical contri- 
vance; and when the netting is pushed back, 
or broken through, and actual impact on the 
vessel’s hull is accomplished, that event is me- 
chanically indicated, and then first does the 
operator set off the torpedo. 

The most promising schemes yet suggested 
for the special defense of ships against the at- 
tack of torpedoes are to hang a crinoline of 
wire-netting under the bilge and around the 
sides of a man-of-war, or to surround it with 
a convoy of torpedo-boats and towing-torpe- 
does, which must be numerous enough to 
watch for and intercept any attacking-torpedo. 


~The latter method would greatly complicate a 


naval engagement. The British Thunderer has 
been provided with a crinoline of chain-net- 
ting. Various kinds and forms of netting.de- 
fenses have been designed with the purpose 
of presenting the strongest protection against 
the torpedo consistent with the least resistance 
to the water. At best, such a defense would 
be a serious hinderance in sailing and manceu- 
vring the vessel. In experiments with improved 
Whitehead torpedoes, a chain-net has been 
easily perforated, although the wire was ;5, of 
an inch thick. The best form of net has been 
found to be wire grummet-matting, with strands 
about half an inch thick, rove into open meshes. 
Its advantage over the other kinds of netting 
is its great flexibility ; the force of the torpedo 
is gradually arrested, the mat giving and then 
throwing off the torpedo on its recoil. The 

lan of providing a ship with defensive satel- 
ites, which shall patrol beside and before her 
when there is danger of torpedo attacks, is 
perhaps more practicable. She could be pro- 
tected against attack from behind by a number 
of Harvey torpedoes or Whitehead torpedoes 
towed in the same way, which could be dis- 
charged against an attacking launch when 
sighted. It might be possible to protect the 
beams and bow also with torpedoes towed 
alongside. This plan of defense, if practicable 
against torpedo-launches, would still be a very 
imperfect protection against Whitehead and 
other submarine types of torpedo. Artillerists 
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have not yet despaired of defending vessels 
against torpedo-boats with light guns, which 
can quickly be brought to bear, and rapidly re- 
loaded, or perhaps with some modified form 
of the Gatling gun, the principal object being 
to discharge as many shots as possible at the 
diminutive craft during the three minutes or 
so while she is within range. 

TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC. This free state 
of Southern Africa ceased to exist as a sepa- 
rate nation in 1877, the territory of the repub- 
lic being annexed by a British special com- 
missioner to the British Empire on April 12th. 
After the occupation of Natal by the British 
in 1842, the Dutch Boers, or farmers, who 
formed a large part of the population, moved 
beyond the Orange and still later beyond the 
Vaal River, and here formed the two repub- 
lics of Orange River and Transvaal. The lat- 
ter was recognized by the British Government 
in 1852, and the Orange River Free State two 
years later. The Boers had constantly to 
struggle for superiority with the natives, who 
outnumbered them almost ten to one, and in 
1876 this struggle threatened the very existence 
of the Transvaal Republic. (See Annuat Cy- 
oLopz£p1A, 1876.) In January, a British com- 
missioner, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, arrived 
at Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, ac- 
companied by only a small body of Natal 
mounted police, besides his staff. As early as 
October 15, 1876, he had received his royal 
commission of appointment, by which he was 
authorized, in certain circumstances, to annex 
so much of the territory adjacent to the Brit- 
ish colonies as to him, after due consideration, 
should seem fit. Immediately upon his arrival, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone placed before the 
president, Mr. Burgers, the views and inten- 
tions of the British Government as regarded 
the necessity of an entire change in the adminis- 
tration of the country. The Volksraad or local 
parliament was summoned to consider the com- 
missioner’s proposals, and during the animated 
discussions which then ensued the president 
endeavored to bring the members and the peo- 
ple to a sense of the condition of the republic 
by the most full exposure of its weakness and 
extremity, and of the unpatriotic apathy of its 
people. He urged the Legislature to accept the 
terms proposed by Lord Carnarvon for a con- 
federation with the British colonies. To this 
the extreme independents were bitterly op- 
posed. He then warned them that without a 
proper conception of their obligations as 4 
civilized government, their independence could 
not be maintained, and therefore proposed an 
alteration in the constitution which would give 
more power to the executive, and this was ac- 
cepted as a means of escape from impending 
dissolution. Ministers of finance, of public 
works, of war, of justice, and other function- 
aries with high-sounding titles, were nominated 
to office; but in the mean while the financial] 
condition of the country, bordering upon a state 
of bankruptcy, remained unimproved. Under 
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these circumstances the commissioner, on April 
9th, declared his intention to proclaim, provi- 
sionally, the authority of the Queen over the 
territory. The president, Mr. Burgers, issued a 
formal protest against such proceedings, but 
intimated that he would, on behalf of his gov- 
ernment, submit provisionally, while a deputa- 
tion proceeded to England and America for 
the purpose of defending the rights of the peo- 
ple, and endeavoring to arrive at a peaceable 
solution of the matter. On April 12th, the proc- 
Jamation of annexation was formally made. 
It began with a reference to the ‘‘Sand River 
Convention,” which recognized the Transvaal 


as an independent state precisely a quarter of . 


a century ago. The language of that instru- 
ment was very explicit; it guaranteed on the 
part of the British Government to the emigrant 
farmers north of the Vaal “the right to man- 
age their own affairs, and to govern themselves 
according to their own laws, without any in- 
terference on the part of the British Govern- 
ment.” But this arrangement, according to 
Sir T. Shepstone’s reasoning, was founded upon 
certain well-understood though unexpressed 
conditions. The chief of these was that the 
new state should be able to maintain order and 
to control its native neighbors. But order had 
been imperfectly secured; the government 
failed to protect many of the white subjects, 
who were forced to make terms with the na- 
tive chiefs and to pay them blackmail. Panics 
were frequent, both in the north, where Seco- 
coeni’s victory had disorganized the communi- 
ty, andin the south, where the Zulu king was 
threatening invasion. Loss of confidence had 
produced commercial ruin and state bank- 
ruptey. The white inhabitants, though so 
vastly outnumbered by the blacks, had been 
divided into factions, and the approach of the 
presidential election, ‘‘so far from allaying 
the general anxiety or from inspiring hope in 
the future, is looked forward to by all parties as 
most likely to result in civil war, with its at- 
tendant anarchy and bloodshed.” The temp- 
tations to which the natives were subjected 
by this spectacle of weakness had been in- 
creased by the war, in which the Boers suf- 
fered defeat in 1876, “thus at once shaking 
the prestige of the whites in South Africa, and 
placing every European community in peril.” 
These were the reasons advanced by Sir T. 
Shepstone to justify the interference of the 
British Government with the independence 
conceded to the Boers by the Sand River Con- 
vention. The proclamation noted still further 
“how strongly a large proportion of the in- 
habitants of the Transvaal view the urgency 
and imminence of the circumstances by which 
they are surrounded, the state being unable to 
devise any means by which the country is to 
be saved from ruin.” The territory, therefore, 
of the South African Republic was declared to 
be subject to the British Crown. The discon- 
tented were warned not to attempt resistance. 
Provision-was made for the continuance of ex- 
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isting administrative and judicial arrangements, 
and a separate government was guaranteed to 
the Transvaal. 

The change of government was effected with- 
out any disturbance. On May 4th, a command 
of British troops arrived in Pretoria and were 
cordially received by the population. Among 
the people the annexation met with but very 
little opposition. On the natives the effect of 
the annexation was also good. When it became 
known to them that the country had passed 
under British rule, they laid down their arms, 
and sent messages of friendship to Sir T. Shep- 
stone. . 

TURKEY, an empire in Eastern Europe, 
Western Asia, and Northern Africa. Reign- 
ing sovereign, Sultan Abdul-Hamid II., born 
September 22, 1842; succeeded his elder broth- 
er, Sultan Murad V., August 31, 1876. The 
heir-presumptive to the throne is Mehemet 
Reshad Effendi, the brother of the present Sul- 
tan, born November 3, 1844. (For an account 
of the dependencies of Turkey see Eaypr, Mon- 
TENEGRO, RovumAntA, and SERVIA.) 

The area and population of the Turkish Em- 
pire were as follows, according to the reports 
of the Statistical Department of the Turkish 
Ministry of Public Instruction : 


DIVISIONS. Ares. Populstion. 
1. TurRKEY PROPER. 
In‘Rurope...5.ciscs0cccess 140,870 9,400,864 
In Asia and Africa........ 1,087,899 18,079,112 
District of Constantinople.| ........ 1,400, 
INQMIBUS 55s le Cansestaces| ecssieces 2,000,000 
Axsthy GHG PONG oo. .055 652) se<0scns 560,262 
Foreign population.......| ....... 500,000 
Total Turkey proper..... 1,228,269 81,939,788 
2. DEPENDENCIES. 
In Europe 
Rowmaula ysis. seck cess 46,799 5,078,000 
ROCUA cc ones eceee 14,606 1,367,000 
In Africa: 
NITE coc ce cs cx cectecece 869.389 17.000,000 
‘ Fae oye Seesars ob 45,716 | 2,000,000 
. utary ci of Sa- 
MOGe 665 Soreee ad Betas 212 85,878 
Total dependencies and 
tributary states....... 976,722 25,475,878 
Total Turkish Empire....| 2,204,991 57,415,616 


An interesting account of the finances of 
Turkey, and of the causes which contribute to 
their present condition, is given in a work en- 
titled ‘“Stambul und das moderne Tirken- 
thum ” (Leipsic, 1877). Itsays: ‘“Itis probably 
without a parallel in the annals of history that 
a state which, 25 years ago, did not have a pub- 
lic debt, should contract within 20 years, 
in the midst of peace, and in possession of the 
most fertile and richest lands, a debt of 5-6,- 
000,000,000 francs, and then declare itself bank- 
rupt. But there was also a conjunction of 
events which has no parallel in history: an 
avaricious monarch, a government whose mem- 
bers did not even know the first principles of 
political economy, a large number of pashas 
over head and ears in debt, and all these indi- 
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viduals in the hands of swindlers of the worst 
kind, and, in addition, a corrupt press, which 
lauded these shameless proceedings in un- 
measured terms.” 

In areport by Mr. Eugene Schuyler to the 
State Department at Washington appears a 
statement of the trade of Constantinople with 
the United States, for the year ended June 30, 
1876, showing that the total imports amounted 
to $2,665,426, and that the total exports to 
this country were valued at $154,248. The 
articles imported were valued as follows: 


Rifles cc cwcusescits caenasccseiaece sce. $1,515,883 
Carbines: ir. aes eiccs pte sidastecctsme ter 26,18 
ARMM Ut Mes oss sersiecis ote's!e slale slo seis ie ase's 922,020 
PRtroleuincs pases sce ccloatee cassette 187,571 
AW Others.c us ccet cose ceconsese eneten cack & 
Ht PRR ee COA CUOODOCE AG OAD $2,655,426 


This was an increase of $940,637 as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The principal 
items of the exports to the United States were: 


Optum about scicccccicc ws ewis.oeibinis celecicio e's 

Attar of roses... be a 

TRASH in gis ciate Seeis ee : 

WRUGR So oy ccs colais cis lacie arenes ores we 000 
And miscellaneous “ bazaar articles”..,...... 17,000 


During the year only seven American vessels 
cleared from the port of Constantinople, as 
against no less than 2,134 British vessels, 1,732 
of which were steamers. 

On January 31st the Russian Government 
issued a circular note to its representatives at 
the courts of the other guaranteeing Powers. 
After recapitulating the diplomatic efforts at 
pacification, extending from the outbreak of 
the insurrection in 1875 to the convening of 


- the Constantinople Conference, the note con- 


tinues: 


This conference in its preliminary deliberations 

arrived at a complete understanding, both respect- 
ing the conditions of peace, and the reforms to be 
introduced. It communicated the result to the 
Porte as the firm and unanimous wish of Europe, but 
met with an obstinate refusal. Thus, after more 
than a year of diplomatic efforts, demonstrating the 
value the Great Powers attach to the pacification 
of the East, and the right they possess of insuring it, 
because of the general interests involved, and their 
firm desire to obtain it by means of a European un- 
derstanding, the Cabinets again find themselves in 
the same position as at the commencement of the 
crisis, which is further aggravated by the blood that 
has been shed, the passions that have been raised, 
and the indefinite prolongation of the deplorable 
state of things which weighs upon Europe, and 
justly preoccupies public opinion and the Govern- 
ments. 
. The Porte pays no regard to its former engage- 
ments, to its duties as a member of the European 
concert, or to the unanimous wishes of the Great 
Powers. Far from having made a step toward a 
rerebasg | solution of the Eastern question, the 
Ottoman Empire has been and remains a permanent 
menace to the peace of Europe, as well as to the sen- 
timents of humanity and the conscience of Christian 
peoples. 


The conference became a failure, and the 
embassadors departed, leaving the embassies in 
care of chargés d’ affaires. 


In March, General Ignatieff set out on a 
tour to the different capitals, in order to pro- 
pose a protocol] to the signatory Powers. The 
proposal met with opposition from the British 
Government only, as several parts of it were 
considered derogatory to British interests. Af- 
ter considerable negotiations the Protocol was 
finally signed on March 81st. 

Previous to the signing of the Protocol a 
meeting of the different embassadors was held 
in the British Foreign Office. The minutes of 
this meeting were as follows: 


Count Munster, Embassador of Germany; Count 
Beust, Embassador of Austria-Hungary ; the M arquis 
d’Harcourt, Embassador of France; the Earl of 
Derby, her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; General Count de Mena- 
brea, Embassador of Ituly; and Count Shuvaloff, 
Embassador of Russia, met together this day at the 
Foreign Office for the purpose of. signing the Proto- 
oe proposed by Russia, relative to the affairs of the 

ast. 

.Count Shuvaloff made the following declaration, 
pee at the same time a pro-memorva of it in the 

ands of her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State: 

‘Tf peace with Montenegro is concluded, and the 
Porte accepts the advice of Europe, and shows itself 
ready to replace its forces on a peace footing, and 
seriously to undertake the reforms mentioned in the 
Protocol, let it send to St, Petersburg a Special En- 
voy to treat of disarmament, to which his Majesty 
the Emperor would also on his part consent. 

“Tf massacres similar to those which have stained 
Bulgaria with blood take place, this would neces- 
sarily put a stop to the measures of demobiliza- 
tion. 

The Earl of Derby read and delivered to each of 
the other Plenipotentiaries a declaration, copy of 
which 1s annexed to the present procés-verbal. 

General Count de Menabrea declared that Italy 
is only bound by the signature of the Protocol of 
this day’s date, so long as the agreement happily 
established between all the Powers by the Protocol 
itself is maintained. 

otk signature of the Protocol was then proceeded 
with. 


The following declaration was made by Earl 
Derby: 
The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Princi- 
al Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, makes the 
Poilowing declaration in regard to the Protocol 
signed this day by the Plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, 
and Russia: ‘‘ Inasmuch as it is solely in the inter 
ests of European peace that her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government have consented to sign the Protocol 
roposed by that of Russia, it is understood before- 
bacd that, in the event of the object proposed not 
being attained—namely, reciprocal disarmament on 
the part of Russia and Turkey, and peace between 
them—the Protocol in question shall be regarded as 
null and void. : = 
‘‘ Lonpon, March 81, 1877. (Signed) DERBY. 


It was manifest that a peaceful solution of 
the Eastern troubles was still far from being 
realized. Russia, by massing large bodies of 
troops on the Roumanian border, was ap- 

arently threatening Turkey, 80. that in the 
atter country a strong feeling existed against 
disarmament. The Protocol was fully dis- 
cussed in the Council of Ministers, and on April 
10th the Porte sent its reply to the Powers, 
declining to receive it. 
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The concluding and most emphatic section 
of the Turkish answer brings back to the 
eyes of the Powers the Treaty of Paris, which 
the Protocol treated rudely. The portion of 
that document to which especial reference is 
made is the latter part of article 9, which says: 
“Tt is well understood that it [the firman 
promising amelioration of the condition of 
Turkish subjects without distinction of religion 
or race] could not give the right, in any case, 
to the aforesaid Powers to interfere either col- 
lectively or separately in the relations of his 
Majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in 
the interior administration of his Empire.” 

This answer of the Porte breathed a spirit 
of defiance to Russia, and seemed to make war 
inevitable. Active preparations were now made 
by both Governments for the coming struggle. 
The Russian forces in Bessarabia and Southern 
Russia were concentrated along the line of the 
Pruth, while the Turkish forces gathered on 
the Danube. On April 18th, the Russian Chan- 
cery in Constantinople was closed, and about 
the same time the Ozar set out for Kishenev, 
the headquarters of the Russian army, accom- 
panied by the Minister of War. On April 24th, 
the Czar issued his proclamation to the nation. 
The text is as follows: 


Our faithful and beloved subjects know the strong 
interest we have constantly felt in the destinies of 
the oppressed Christian population of Turkey. Our 
desire to ameliorate and assure their lot has been 
shared by the whole Russian nation, which now 
shows itself ready to bear fresh sacrifices to allevi- 
ate se position of the Christians inthe Balkan Pen- 
insula. 

The blood and property of our faithful subjects 
have always been dear to us, and our whole reign 
attests our constant solicitude to preserve to Russia 
the benefit of peace. ‘This solicitude never failed to 
actuate us during the deplorable events which oc- 
curred in Herzegovina, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. Our 
object before all was to effect amelioration in the 
position of the Christians in the East by means of 
os negotiations; and in concert with the great 

uropean Powers, our allies and friends, for two 
years we have made incessant efforts to induce the 

orte to effect such reforms as would protect the 
Christians in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria 
from the arbitrary measures of local authorities, 
The accomplishment of these reforms was absolutely 
stipulated by anterior engagements contracted by the 
Porte toward the whole of Europe. 

Our efforts, supported by diplomatic representa- 
tions, made in common by the other Governments, 
have not, however, attained their object. The Porte 
has remained unshaken in its formal refusal of any 
effective guarantee for the security of its Christian 


subjects, and has rejected the conclusions of the . 


Constantinople Conference. Wishing to essay every 
gg means of conciliation in order to persuade 
he Porte, we proposed to the other Cabinets to 
draw up aspecial Protocol comprising the most es- 
sential conditions of the Constantinople Conference, 
and to invite the Turkish Government to adhere to 
this international act, which states the extreme limits 
of our peaceful demands. But our expectation was 
not fulfilled. The Porte did not defer to this unani- 
mous wish of Christian Europe, and did not adhere 
to the conclusions of the Protocol. , 
Having exhausted pacific efforts, we are compelled 
by the haughty obstinacy of the Porte to proceed to 
more decisive acts, feeling that our equity and our 
own dignity enjoin it. y her refusal Turkey 
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places us under the necessity of having recourse te 
arms. 

Profoundly convinced of the justice of our cause 
and humbly submitting ourselves to the grace an 
help of the Most High, we make known to our faith- 
ful subjects that the moment foreseen when we pro- 
nounced words to which all Russia responded with 
complete unanimity has now arrived. We expressed 
the intention to act independently when we deemed 
it necessary, and when Russia’s honor should de- 
mand it. In now invoking the blessing of God upon 
our valiant armies, we give them the order to cross 
the Turkish frontier. ALEXANDER. 

Given at Kishenev, this the 12th day of April 
[old iba in the year of grace 1877, aud the 23d 
year of our reign. 


The formal declaration of war was handed 
to the Turkish chargé d affaires in St. Peters- 
burg on April 24th. It declared that, as the 
negotiation between the Porte and Russia had 
not led to the desired result, the Czar, to his 
regret, saw himself forced to take up arms. 
Russia would therefore from that day be at 
war with the Porte. The diplomatic relations 
were interrupted, and the members of the Ot- 
toman embassy would receive their passports, 
as likewise the Ottoman subjects in Russia who 
might wish for them. Those who wished to 
remain would enjoy the protection of the laws. 

In the mean time a strong feeling in favor of 
peace began to make itself manifest in Servia 
and Montenegro. On January 25th, Midhat 
Pasha addressed a friendly note to the two 
provinces, which was favorably received. With 
Servia, peace was finally concluded on March 
Ist. (See Servia.) The negotiations with 
Montenegro continued until the middle of 
April, but without any result, as the two Gov- 
ernments could not agree on the territory to be 
ceded to Montenegro. 

In the beginning of February an important 
change took place in the Government of Turkey. 
Midhat Pasha was deposed and banished, and 
Edhem Pasha made grand-vizier in his place. 

On March 19th the first Turkish Parliament 
met, which had been elected in accordance 
with a clause of the new constitution. It was 
opened by the Sultan in person. In the speech 
from the throne he returned thanks to Provi- 
dence for having been able to open the first 
session of his Parliament, and he then enumer- 
ated the principal laws which the two assem- 
blies would be called upon to discuss during 
this session. These were an electoral bill, a 
provincial bill, a bill on commercial regula- 
tions, a code of civil procedure, measures for 
the reorganization of the tribunals, the promo- 
tion and retirement of public functionaries, a 
press bill, a bill for the organization of a court 
account, and finally the budget law. The Sul- 
tan specially recommended the study and adop- 
tion of the financial bills, and he stated that 
measures would be taken to offer the creditors 
of Turkey, with the concurrence and consent 
of their representatives, the most solid guaran- 
tees for the execution of the engagements of 
foreign creditors, while at the same time recon- 
ciling them with the urgent necessities of the 
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treasury. He also expressed hope of a favor- 
able issue to the negotiations entered into with 
Montenegro, a result which would enable the 
Government to send the troops at present under 
arms to their homes, to the great advantage of 
agriculture. Finally, the Sultan declared that, 
though the conference, which met in Constan- 
tinople on the proposal of England, did not re- 
sult in a definite understanding, it had been 
none the less demonstrated that both before 
and since the conference the Government had 
been, and would be, ready to anticipate in 
practice those wishes of the Powers which 
could be reconciled with existing treaties, the 
rules of international law, and the exigencies 
of the situation. 

In Bosnia, the insurrection continued to 
smoulder on during the early part of the year. 
In the Herzegovinia outrages were committed 
by the Bashi-Bazouks upon the refugees who 
had returned from Austria, and were about to 
rebuild their homes. 


TURKISH BATH. 


In April an insurrection broke out among 
the Miridites, a Catholic tribe of Albania, oc- 
cupying the country between Prisrend and Scu- 
tari. Dervish Pasha was sent against them 
with about 10,000 men; and having defeated 
them in several small engagements, they re- 
treated to the mountains, where they were 
soon forced to surrender by a scarcity of pro- 
visions, ° 

At the outbreak of hostilities between Russia 
and Turkey, the two armies were about 450 
miles apart. The Russian army was massed 
near the northeastern frontier of Roumania, 
with the headquarters at Kishenev, a town on 
the railroad between Odessa and Jassy. The 
Turkish troops were stationed at various points 
along the line of the Danube from Tchernetz 
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to Silistria. Between the armies was the prin- 
cipality of Roumania, which, nominally a vas- 
sal of Turkey, had been drifting during the 
period immediately preceding the war into an 
alliance with Russia. Late in March, stores 
and ammunition were sent by the Russians 
into the former country, and the Russian and 
Roumanian railway lines were connected, so 
that rolling-stock could be easily concentrated 
at Jassy. On Monday, April 28d, about 17,000 
Russian troops were transferred by railway to 
Jassy, which is about 80 miles distant from 
Kisheney. Within twenty-four hours the Rus- 
sians occupied Galatz, Braila (also called Ibrail, 
Brahilov, and Brailov), and Bucharest, the 
capital of Roumania. The Russians made 
themselves masters of the Roumanian railway 
system, and could mass their forces either at 
Giurgevo or Tchernetz. There is a tolerable 
road between Bucharest and Oltenitza, where 
the Danube is about 800 yards wide. At Gi- 
urgevo the width of the river is three-fourths 
of amile. The natural crossing-places are at 
Giurgevo, Oltenitza, and Kalarash, and of the 
three Giurgevo is the most important: The 
Danube is a wide and swift river, across which 
it would not be easy to throw a bridge of 
boats; but as the line of defense was so long, 
the assailants had on the whole a great advan- 
tage. The Turkish divisions were scattered, 
and the assailing army could be massed quietly 
and hurled suddenly in overwhelming force 
against the defenders at a single point. The 
first line of the Turkish defense was, however, 
quite formidable. The southern bank of the 
Danube is for the most part high, while the 
Roumanian is low and swampy. The Turkish 
towns nestle among the hills, and many of 
them are fortified, while the Roumanian side 
is desolate. The little Turkish gunboats, each 
earrying a heavy gun, could have pretty much 
their own way, unless the Russians could drive 
them off with torpedoes, large numbers of 
which had been stored along the Roumanian 
bank. Of the fortified towns in Turkey, the 
most important are those forming what is 
known as the Turkish quadrilateral—Rust- 
cbuk, Silistria, Varna, and Shumla. Rustchuk 
is a town of about 30,000 inhabitants, and is 
situated on the Danube. In 1811 it was be- 
sieged for several weeks, and was finally taken 
by the Russians. After its evacuation in 1812 
the Russians burned it, but it was soon re- 
built, and what is now the town of Giurgevo, 
on the other side of the Danube, was con- 
structed: as a fortified bridge-head. At the 
opening of the Danubian campaign the Rus- 
sians then occupied Giurgevo, and the Turks 
Rustchuk, but several months passed in which 

both armies attempted to make a passage, until 

at last the Turks gained a foothold on one of 

the islands, and eventually captured Giurgevo. 

During the early months of 1877, the fortifica- 

tions of the town were considerably improved. 

In April, for a distance of three miles along the 

margin of the stream, the bank was thickly 
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studded with earthwork batteries facing in 
every direction, so that they could sweep the 
whole broad bosom of the Danube so thor- 
oughly that a row-boat could not run the 
gantlet of their iron hailstorm. Behind the 
low bluff along the bank there was an undulat- 
ing plateau, about two miles broad, extending 
backward to a continuous rising ground, hav- 
ing a series of knolls upon its surface. On 
each of these knolls was an intrenched work, 
while the ridge above was ‘‘a great in- 
trenched camp, with an elaborate earthwork 
redoubt on each flank and another in the cen- 
tre.” 

Silistria, another strongly-fortified Turkish 
town on the Danube, with about 20,000 in- 
habitants, is a very ancient city. Its fortifica- 
tions are said to be among the best military 
works of the time, and are considered pretty 
nearly impregnable. Varna, with about 20,000 
inhabitants, lies on the northern side of a small 
bay of the Black Sea. It is also a very ancient 
town. The sea-side is defended by three power- 
ful batteries, and as ships of large size could 
not approach nearer than for bombardment 
purposes, these batteries are considered suf- 
ficient for the defense of the harbor. On the 
land-side the city is completely inclosed by a 
wall, and at every favorable place bastions have 
been thrown out, and are heavily armed. The 
remaining corner of this quadrilateral, Shumla, 
a town of about 40,000 inhabitants, is also one 
of the strongest fortifications in Turkey. Roads 
from Varna, Constantinople, Rustchuk, and 
Silistria, meet there. The town lies on the 
north slope of the Balkan, about midway be- 
tween its crest and the Lower Danube, in a 
gorge, horseshoe-shaped, and inclosed on three 
sides by mountains. In all the wars between 
Turkey and Russia, it has been the point of 
concentration for the Turkish forces. In the 
vicinity is an intrenched camp, capable of ac- 
commodating from 40,000 to 60,000 men. At 
the summit of the cliffs which surround it is a 
wide table-land, covered with brush and under- 
wood, intersected by narrow, confined paths. 
The fortifications which crown the heights are 
of great extent. Besides the strongly-bastioned 
wall, there are numerous detached works, mas- 
sive barracks, and hospitals, built since 1830. 
The most accessible approaches are guarded 
by strong forts. The Russians attempted to 
take it in 1774, 1807, 1810, and in 1828, but 
without success. Besides these four, the Turks 
have the two other important fortresses of 
Widin and Nicopolis, on the Danube. This 
river would thus form with its fortresses the 
first line of the Turkish defense. If-the Rus- 
sians effected a crossing, and pushed on, the 
-Turks would have to fall back on their second 
line, the Balkan range. This is the main de- 
fense of Central Turkey, a great rampart, which 
the Russians would have to scale before they 
could reach Adrianople and Constantinople. 
These mountains are 5,000 feet high at the west- 
ern extremity and 2,000 feet high at the sea. 
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The distance from the Danube to the top of the 
passes is about 50 or 60 miles, across a rough and 
broken country, and the declivities of the moun- 
tains themselves are clothed with forests. The 
climate is very cold and bleak. Between the 
Balkan range and the Danube there are two 
of the fortresses just mentioned—Shumla and 
Varna—one of which commands all the roads 
from Rustchuk and Silistria to Constantinople, 
and the other the coast road from the Dobrudja 
and the Lower Danube. The Russian troops 
would be exposed to the fire of the Turkish 
gunboats and monitors on the coast road, and 
Shuma is the strongest fortress in Central Tur- 
key. Beyond the Balkan range is an undulat- 
ing country sloping toward the Sea of Marmora. 
From Adrianople a railroad runs to Constanti- 
nople, a distance of 70 miles. Within a few 
miles of the Bosporus there is a range of hills 
which would form a third line of defense if 
the Turks were driven from the river and the 
mountains. 

In the Dobrudja the two principal points of 
defense for the Turks are Tultcha and Hirsova. 
The town of Tultcha was originally the téte de 
pont of Ismail when both places belonged to 
Turkey. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Danube, and at an angle of the river near 
to where it branches into three channels. The 
two southern outlets were at one time defend- 
ed by Tultcha. The ground surrounding the 
place is very unfavorable for defensive works, 
being low and swampy, and commanded by 
some elevated points in the rear of the town. 
Since the improvement of the Danube naviga- 
tion, considerable importance attaches to Tult- 
cha as a position de passage. Hirsova derived 
its sole importance from possessing a perma- 
nent bridge of boats, the only one on the Dan- 
ube in 1809. This led the Turks to add to its 
defenses and construct around it five bastioned 
fronts, surrounded by a ditch. Hirsova, how- 
ever, holds a position of control over the Dan- 
ube that is important in the attack or defense 
of the Dobrudja, as it represents the terminus 
of a defensive line across that territory which 
might be utilized by the Turks before the Rus- 
sians could seize it. 

In Turkey the army has been organized un- 
der regulations issued in 1871. Its ranks are 
entirely supplied from the Mahommedans, ex- 
cept in certain privileged districts, such as 
Albania and Bosnia, which furnish special 
corps of their own. In the rest of Turkey 
every able-bodied Mussulman of 20 years and 
upward is bound by law to serve; but, not- 
withstanding this law, a young Turk of the 
wealthier classes can always obtain exemp- 
tion. The term of service is 20 years, of 
which 4 are spent in the active army (nizam), 
2 on furlough (ichtjat), 6 in the reserve (redef), 
and 8 in the mustehafiz, corresponding to the 
German Landsturm. 

The total military forces of Turkey, exclu- 
sive of the sedentary army formed of those 
who have served 12 years, are as follows: 
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Regi- War Peace 

DYVISIONS. ments Footing. Footing. 

Dy ARORA DAD BOUE An ECHICe 86 117,360 100,800 

Cavalry is <i. teen saccn sinc cinns 24 22,416 17,280 

Bield artillery: i000 ccietscnscreceie 6 7,800 7,800 

Artillery in fortresses.......... 4 5,200 5,200 

En RB Sete Nae neareec cea 2 1,600 1,600 
Detached corps in Candia, Tri- 

poll;-and ‘Tonia: .35.5(os 5.05 8 16,000 16,000 

PLOUBL siviciosiatesavceess 80 170,376 148,680 

ROGOIVOR': Csr cawianseuecaiccws OL eee: 148,680 

AVSINMION 6 di sccccacconseneen Sicia Woonuce: 75,000 

FEA nt RCE O Rms Me Sal | eG 87,000 

TOU. <viieaccamacscachasciic | macsinse 459,360 


Among the irregular troops are the 16 re- 
giments of gendarmes; the Bashi-Bazouks, 
volunteer infantry, who receive nothing but 
weapons and ammunition from the Govern- 
ment; the Spahis, volunteer cavalry furnished 
chiefly by tle Mahommedan lords of Bosnia 
and other provinces; Bedouins from Asia and 
Africa, and other volunteer bodies. The auxil- 
iaries are made up of the contingents fur- 
nished by the tributary states and the prov- 
inces not subject to the Nizam or standing 
army service. Prior to the outbreak of the 
war, the number of the Turkish troops in Bul- 
garia was estimated at 115,000 infantry, 3,- 
000 artillery, and 216 guns. This army was 
distributed as follows: In Tultcha, 7,000; 
Silistria, 18,000; Rustchuk, 10,000; Varna, 
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8,000; Shumla, 18,000; Tirnova, 5,000; Nico- 
lee and Sistova, 2,000; and in and around 
Vidin, 50,000 men and 144 guns. Another 
estimate stated that at the outbreak of the war 
the Turks had about 100,000 men available for 
the defense of the Balkans and the Danube. 
At Widin, there were 20,000 men; at Rust- 
chuk, 12,000; at Silistria, 20,000; at Shumla, 
45,000; at other points, 3,000. On the Greek 


- frontier 30,000 Turks were stationed, and at 


least 90,000 troops were scattered along the 
borders of Servia, Montenegro, and Austria. 
The Turkish forces in Asia Minor did not 
number more than 80,000 men; so that the 
effective strength of the armies of the Porte 
was about 300,000. 

The Russian army consists, according to the 
law of 1874, of the standing army and the 
Opoltchenie, corresponding to the German 
Landwehr. The standing army is composed 
of land and marine troops. The land army 
comprises troops obtained by an annual con- 
scription, to which all young men of over 21 
years of age are liable; the reserves; the sup- 
plementary troops, intended as substitutes for 
the losses in the active army; the Cossacks; 
and bodies of troops made up of foreigners. The 
Opoltchenie is made up of the entire remaining 
male population between the ages of 20 and 40, 
able to bear arms. The following table gives the 
strength of the Russian army on a war footing: 


2 F F 
DIVISIONS. 3 : E i i g j i 
a 
a an 8 8 
A. Russta my Evrope. 
4S, WOGIG RSM. osc d noc css cwiceekeaeseicwens 548 841 2,172 18,150 674,957 53,042 | 132,550 
2: -HROMEVOG so Winwood ec cbs cbiweces csancuce 1714 aes Saars 8,500 170,700 18,000 10,000 
8. Supplementary troops...............se00 170 156 18 5,750 ,000 85,300 27,000 
hy Tdyeel WOODG, COs. cninicc desc ccvestsviseee te ae vous 10,800 274,900 41,400 1,800 
DOGRLG Oeiatieisas nee ear cak ena kees 88,200 1,358,557 142,742 171,850 
B Cavoasvs. 
DBIRUG ASI Ss issih asics ccoctdesecsseskees's 118 16 836 2,883 134,500 10,200 18,170 
Di ROUIVER anc dics sc ccendesse secndeeewes bE ee Gee 22 998 65 8 
8. Supplementary troopS.........-..eeeeeeee 29 12 901 83,282 5,586 2,142 
Ac EEE COON ce das cn coxscee6issbe puenvees or eas 1,100 47,500 8,280 720 
MRL oe tisk seseed velesies 4,906 216,380 19,181 21,040 
C. Russta in Asta. 
Le PUM MUAY Sale vo eee v succesdetevasenssess 4} 88 187 6,200 1,000 1,800 
Es EDOM OOPS E aise bends casks vacb cess sc rot Hoe 870 28,500 8,000 1,700 
WE iia. vovissssoescenes ees 1,057 84,700 4,000 8,500 
hare NON icicd s fovscaeinccsee |... | 44,168 | 1,609,637 | 165,873 | 195,890 


To these must be added the irregular troops, 
comprising 23 battalions, 180 guns, 3,505 offi- 
cers, 131,290 combatants, 5,698 non-comba- 
tants, and 120,999 horses. In preparing for 
the present war the Russian Government called 
out or ‘*mobilized” only part of the reserve. 
According to trustworthy reports, the army 
organized for the conflict consisted recently of 
275,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, and 900 guns. 
Prior to the order to enter Roumania, these 
troops were distributed as follows in proximity 
to the seat of war: The Seventh and Twelfth 


Corps, numbering 60,000 infantry, 4,000 cav- 
alry, and 288 guns, were at Odessa and Sebas- 
topol. The Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh 
Corps were at and around Kishenev; they 
numbered 120,000 infantry, 8,000 cavalry, and 
432 guns. The Army of the Caucasus, intended 
to invade Asiatic Turkey, numbered 65,000 in- 
fantry, 8,000 cavalry, and 180 guns. This dis- 
tribution of the army enabled Russia to begin 
hostilities with a much greater force than in the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1853, when only 74,000 
men crossed the Pruth at the beginning of the 
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campaign. The Roumanian army consisted of 
60,000 men poorly equipped and badly disci- 
plined. It was concentrated at Krajova, and 
occupied Kalafat. The commander of the 
Turkish forces on the Danube was Abdul 
Kerim Pasha, while the Russian army of inva- 
sion was placed under. the command of the 
Grand-Duke Nicholas, the brother of the Em- 
eror. ‘ 
P The naval force of Turkey consisted at. the 
close of 1875 of 20 iron-clad ships and 70 other 
steamers. The greater number of the iron- 
clads were built in Great Britain. The Turk- 
ish navy was manned in 1875 by 30,000 sailors 


and 4,000 marine troops. The Turkish iron- 


clad fleet was as follows: 


CLASSES, Number, | Guns, = a 
ROG oo cia eea we cesice 7 104 971 
Oorvettes: fisciscsés ccs: 8 35 362 
Ganboats. 5... 5ca5-05.. 10 10 150 


The Russian navy consists of two great divi- 
sions, the Baltic and Black Sea fleets, each of 
which is again subdivided into sections. In 
1875 the Russian navy was composed as fol- 
lows: 


CLASSES. Number. Guns, Tonnage. Horse-Power, 

1. Baurio FLeet. 

Iron-clads (inclusive of 4 in building) ............ 22. eeee cece cece enee QT 197 

Mien-Of-WAar......2.cccccnccccccccccccscccsecceseccescccscescccececs 44 190 =| + 148,004 28,280 

Transport SteaMers: 2... oes cs oc dees ceccccccccecccsccnsescbesevecs 66 at 
2. In THE Buiaok Ska. 

Iron-clads (inclusive of 1 in building). ............-.... ccencecceeccns 2 4 

Men-of-war (inclusive of 1 in building). ................ccceeeee ee ee 25 81 31,836 4,380 

Transport Steamers. .. 2. 0. n<cnc ccs sb cssecee doc decssccacdecepecss 4 2% 
8. In THE CasprAn SEA. 

Men-of-war (inclusive of 1 in building)............. cc. ce. c cece cence 11 89 ’ 

WensOlS NOE GTINOD. 56. coats s05d cocncowncs or tekinb ceabesnsebie ee cies 8 Ios. { 8,856 1,400 
4, SrBERIAN FLEET. 

MOU-OF WAR ss 555 coos moncpensadas pieeeevns seas ese aeeatews-t5-gucetes 6 18 

DY OBRGIS NOL QEINGDs5 50055555 one vnsicnce a ceaceeseraeinsan cnc .bOsa reac 9 soe 624 217 
5. Ara, FLeet—Steamers........... POCO Cece cccccceseeeessccccocssccece 18 33 8,300 1,663 
G. Warem BEA—StORMNS 65.5 iso scccdeacctvawns seus eninareseGenwan wave 8 + 1,000 140 

RGN 5.5 5 vc casa as ons nu bdee dex cute ne -seak done oua taaaie eek 223 561 188,120 31,080 


Connected with the fleet were 89 admirals, 
4,000 officers, and 25,943 seamen. The iron- 
clad fleet of war comprised the following ves- 
sels: 


TRON-CLADS. Number, | Guns. 


Mastless turret-ship.. 
Frigates 


| 
Sipaues Busine an 8 76 4,600 86,185 
Oonvettes. i, <scce4cee 8 10 600 5,161 
Turret monitors...... 14 20 1,600 13,500 
Floating batteries.... 8 74 1,110 10,285 


Total........ 29 «| 184 9,210 | 74,798 


Immediately upon the declaration of war 
the Russian troops crossed the Pruth and, as 
stated above, occupied Jassy, Galatz, and other 
important points in Roumania. Small bodies 
had previously entered Roumania, and adetach- 
ment of Cossacks had reached Kalafat, oppo- 
site Widin. The Roumanian Government for- 
mally protested, and withdrew its troops from 
the districts occupied by the Russians. 

On April 25th the Porte replied to the Rus- 
sian declaration of war. The following is the 
principal passage in which she appeals to the 
mediation of Europe on the strength of the 
8th Article of the Treaty of Paris: 

The Sublime Porte consequently falls back on 
Article 8 of the Treaty of Paris, which is in these 
terms: “Should there arise between the Sublime 
Porte and one or more of the signatory Powers any 


misunderstanding threatening the maintenance of 
their relations, the Sublime Porte and each of the 

owers, before having recourse to the employment 
of force, will give the other contracting parties an 
opportunity of preventing this extremity by their 
mediatory action.” Although it is not the Ottoman 
Government which threatens to take the initiative 
of aggression, and although, consequently, it was by 
rights the part of the Russian Government to appeal 
to these stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, this 
Imperial Government, in order to avoid all misun- 
derstanding, applies to the signatory Powers of that 
Treaty for them to use their good offices in the 
grave circumstances in which it is placed, by apply- 
ing the article before mentioned, and thus putting 
an end to the dangerous tension affecting the rela- 
tions of the two states by means of such mediatory 
action in conformity with right and treaty. 


The Russians soon after closed the naviga- 
tion of the Danube and notified the foreign ves- 
sels to leave the river. By May Ist, the Turk- 
ish gunboats had all left the Lower Danube, 
as the Russians had placed a large number of 
torpedoes all along the river. When hostili- 
ties began, Hobart Pasha, the commander of 
the Turkish Black Sea fleet, with his vessel, 
was at Rustchuk. Against the advice of his 
friends he determined to run by the Russian 
batteries, and bring his vessel out to the Black 
Sea. He left Rustchuk at night. On arriving 
at Galatz, which was guarded by torpedoes 
and heavy batteries commanding the river, the 
lights on the steamer had been extinguished, 
buta rocket from the Roumanian shore showed 
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that Hobart Pasha’s approach was discovered, 
and apprised the Muscovite gunners, On his 
coming abreast of the batteries, the heavy guns 
began to fire, but the Rethymo, Hobart Pasha’s 
vessel, was run so close inshore that the gun- 
ners were unable to depress their pieces fast 
enough to get good aim. The admiral only 
fired one shot, and the Rethymo passed to the 
Black Sea safely. After the first dash of the 
Russians from the Pruth to the Danube, by 
which they managed to secure Galatz and 
Braila, both sides seemed to relapse into inac- 
tivity. Although large numbers of Russians 
crossed the Pruth, so that on May 1st there were 
120,000 in Roumania, they advanced slowly. 
The movements of the Turks appeared to have 
been supine, and prompted more by unreason- 
able panic than by any strategical principle or 
accurate conception of a plan of campaign. 
On the outbreak of hostilities the Turkish 
army held considerable force at Widin, and the 
remainder of the troops were scattered along 
the Danube and in the rear of the stream as 
far as Varna when the Russian advance took 
place. The Turkish staff appeared to have at 


once rushed to the conclusion that the narrow 
neck of land between Galatz and the mouth of 
the Danube, which forms the northern portion 
of the Dobrudja, was the menaced point; and 
the troops hurried in that direction, and suf- 
fered considerably from sickness contracted in 
the unhealthy marsh-land upon which they 
were thrown without proper stores of supplies, 
food, or medicines. They were, however, after- 
ward massed toward Silistria and Rustchuk. 
The Turkish monitors had early in May thrown 
several shells into Reni, Galatz, and Braila, 
and the inhabitants of these towns were, in 
consequence, ordered to leave. On April 29th 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Roumania 
communicated to the Chamber of Deputies a 
convention with Russia, dated April 16, 1877, in 
which the Prince of Roumania assured to the 
Russians a free passage and the treatment due 
a friendly army, and the Czar bound himself 
to respect the rights of Roumania. The minis- 
ter said the convention was to secure respect 
for Roumania’s position as an individual state 
in accordance with the Treaty of Paris. This 
convention was adopted by both Chambers. 


BOSPORUS, SHOWING CASTLES OF EUROPE AND ASIA. 


The Turkish Government then informed the 
Roumanian agent that, in view of the conven- 
tion made with Russia and the entrance of the 
Russian troops into Roumania, the Porte could 
no longer look upon the Prince and the local 
authorities as free agents, but as being in the 
chang of the enemy; and could, therefore, 

old no more official communication with them. 
The Porte likewise addressed a circular on the 
subject to the Powers, which, after referring 
to the breach of neutrality implied by such a 
convention as that made by Roumania, and to 
the violation of the Treaty of Paris of which 


Russia had been guilty by occupying that coun- 
try, accused the Government of the Prince of 
having betrayed the interests of his country 
and the confidence of his suzerain, besides 
disappointing the hopes cherished by Europe 
when it established the united principalities. 
Such faithlessness could not, according to the 
note, be too strongly condemned. 

In the first week of May an action occurred 
between the Turkish gunboats and the Russian 
batteries on the Danube, but without any very 
important result. The Roumanian troops again 
occupied Kalafat, and the Turks, regarding 
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them as enemies, shelled the fortress from 
Widin. The fire was returned, and thus actual 
warfare was begun between the Porte and its 
vassal state. Prince Charles assumed the com- 
mand of the Roumanian army, which had been 
increased by the calling-out of the militia and 
the reserves. On May 8th, two Turkish moni- 
tors, supported by the shore batteries at Ghia- 
cet, opened a severe fire upon the Russian bat- 
teries at Braila, which replied vigorously. The 
cannonade lasted three hours. Braila was un- 
injured. All night there was great activity in 
the Russian camp, showing that they were 
about to assume the offensive. Early on the 
following morning their batteries recommenced 
cannonading Ghiacet. Laterin the day a body 
of Cossacks crossed the river and destroyed all 
the works around the town. On May 11th, the 
Russian batteries at Braila succeeded in sink- 
ing a Turkish monitor before that town. Can- 
nonading continued during this time all along 
the river. At Oltenitza the Russian batteries 
bombarded the town of Turtukai on the oppo- 
site bank, and succeeded in firing the town, 
which was then abandoned by the Turks. The 
forward movement of the Russian troops dur- 
ing May continued very slowly. Large bodies 
of them were massed at Giurgevo, opposite 
Rustchuk, and were sent on to Simnitza. The 
principal causes of the delay of the Russians 
were the great difficulties of transportation en- 
countered in Bulgaria. The roads in Roumania 
were also in such a condition, brought on by 
the incessant rains, that the troops could march 
only under the greatest difficulties. 

One of the most daring deeds in the early 
part of the war was performed on the Lower 
Danube near Braila on the morning of May 25th. 
A small detachment of Russian soldiers, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Dubasheff, accompanied 
by the commander of the Roumanian flotilla, 
Major Murgescu, left the northern shore of 
the Danube in a number of small boats, and 
proceeded toward the point Petra Fetei, below 
Matchin, and opposite Braila, at which point 
there was stationed a large Turkish monitor. 
The night was very dark, and they managed 
to surround the monitor before being discov- 
ered by the Turkish lookouts. When finally 
observed by the sentries on board they were 
challenged. Major Murgescu replied in Turk- 
ish, ‘ Friends.” The Turks, evidently not sat- 
isfied, commenced firing in the direction of 
Matchin, not knowing where these boats came 
from. The shots flew wide of their mark, and 
did no damage to the men in the boats. Dur- 
ing the firing several of the Russian soldiers 
plunged into the water, swam silently to the 
hull of the iron-clad vessel, and placed the dead- 
ly torpedo in close contact with the bottom of 
the monitor. After the destructive machine 
had been securely fastened and the wires of an 
electric battery accurately adjusted, the men 
retired to the neighboring shore of the river, 
and at half-past three in the morning the moni- 
tor was blown into the air, with all the officers 
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and crew. The town of Matchin opposite 
which the action took place is situated on the 
right or Bulgarian side of the Danube, distant 
from Braila ten miles to the eastward. Being 
a place of moderate strength, it was selected ° 
by the Turks as the base of monitor operations 
against Braila; but, owing to the uncertainty 
attending the river-levels at this season, it has 
been the point where the monitors took refuge 
during a threatened subsidence. 

By June 3d the Russians had finally occupied 
the chief positions on the Danube, and their 
lines extended from Galatz to Kalafat. The 
number of Russians was estimated at 240,000, 
without counting the Roumanians or the re- 
serves, who numbered 60,000 men. On June 
6th, the Emperor Alexander arrived at Ployesh- 
ti, and took up his headquarters at that place. 
In the beginning of June, another attempt was 
made, without success, by the Russians to sink 
a Turkish monitor. 

At the same time that the Russians crossed 
into Roumania, they also entered into Armenia, 
the easternmost province of Turkey in Asia. 
The scene of war is thus described by the Jn- 
valide, the official organ of the Russian War 
Department : 


The general character of the country bordering 
upon our trans-Caucasian Provinces is that of a 
mountainous land, of which the hills are high and 
steep, but the valleys are wide, and favor military 
movements. There are numerous carriage-roads, 
but they are in a bad condition, Sey in spring, 
at the rainy season, andin autumn. They require 
frequent repair. The principal roads connecting the 
vilayet of Erzerum with our trans-Caucasian Prov- 
inces are these: 1. From Alexandropol, three roads 
lead to Kars by way of Arpa Chai, the border port. 
Branching out from Molla Musa, one of these roads 
eee to Tichnis and Hadji Vali; the second to 

isil Tchachuchach and Kuruk Dara; while the third 
and most northerly goes to Mekus. Our troops 
marched along the two former roads, these being 
comparatively easy and —— atthe time. The 
last road to Mekus is well provided with grass, but 
circuitous. The distance from Alexandropol to Kars 
is 70 versts (1 verst =% English mile), 2. From the 
Province of Erivan three roads lead to Bayazid. Of 
these, two are carriage-roads, repaired by our Erivan 
detachment in 1854, while the third is fit only for 
horses. The first road goes from the village of Igdir 
to the post of Orgoff, then ascends the Tchangil 
ridge, and, passing by a fresh-water lake, reaches 
the Kurd village of Kurabulach. Thence it proceeds 
along the western side of the lake Baigel, crosses 
the river Garnaux Tchai, and terminates at Bayazid. 
The second road goes from the village of Tchachtche, 
in the Province of Erivan, 20 versts northwest of the 
Orgoff post, through the Pass of Karavan Serai, and 
the valley of the Balik Tchai. It then makes for 
Diadin, situate on the great transit road from Erze- 
rum to Bayazid, and farther west reaches Bayazid. 
This pass is not so high as the preceding one, but 
has no water at first; at the rainy season, too, the 
valley of the Balik Tchai becomes a swamp. The 
third road is at present only for horses, but may 
easily be made practicable for carriages. It is south 
from our port of Abasgel, and, ascending the pass 
of the same name, proceeds to the Monastery of 
Surpu Oganes, west of Diadin. Bayazid is 135 versts 

rom a river. 8. From Akhaltzikh to Ardaban 
there is but one carriage-road. It accompanies the 
right bank ofthe river Dozchoff Tchai, from the vil- 
lage of Ker, ascends in zigzags the ridge Souk Pugar, 
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a along Mount Olgar, and descends to Arda- 
an, The road runs through the village of Kanardel, 
and, crossing the hills of Ardjan and the river Kara 
Tchai, descends to Ardahan. Ata distance of about 
90 versts from Osurget to Batum there are two roads 


" —one a carriage-road along the shore by the fortress 


of Ziche Dsiri, the other a mule-track by Kobuleti 
and the fortress of Tchuruksu. Besides these, there 
is another difficult mule-track from Akhaltzikh to Ba- 
tum through Chul. The distance is about 50 versts. 
The road from Kars to Erzerum, a distance of about 
200 versts, goes by the village of Kotanli, and, hav- 
ing ascended the Soghanli ridge, proceeds to Med- 

ingert, Khorassan, Ardos, Koprikoi, and Hassan 

aleh, and farther on to Erzerum. Although this 
road is habitually used by the carriages traveling be- 
tween Alexandropol and Erzerum, it is very trouble- 
some to pass, especially in spring. Another road 
connecting Kars with Erzerum skirts the spur of the 
Soghanli at Yeni Keff; but this is very steep, and 
though, perhaps, a means of turning the enemy’s 
flank on the So hanli, will prove very troublesome, 
Erzerum, toward which all the roads of the vilayet 
converge, is a strategical point of the greatest im- 
portance. Thence the only macadamized road in 
the country, 280 versts long, runs to Trebizond. 
The road is passable during the whole of the year. 
Other roads from Erzerum proceed, first, to Bayazid, 
and farther on to Tabreez, in Persia (about 280 
versts) ; secondly, through Khinis and Mush to Bit- 
lis; thirdly, to Erzengan; and fourthly, to Kars, 
Olti, ete. Telegraph lines connect Erzerum with 
Erzengan and Trebizond ; with Sevas and Constan- 
tinople, Kars, Mush, Bitlis, Van, and Bayazid. The 
total length of the kelegray» wires in the vilayet is 
900 versts. The principal fortress in Asia, and that 
forming the objective point of the Russian attack, is 
Erzerum, which is surrounded by a wall, but is 
practically undefended. It stands in the centre of a 
great parched plain which is swept by the bitter- 
cold wind and storms of winter, and is equally ex- 
posed to the burning heats of summer. The city is 
commanded by heights that are crowned by an old 
Turkish castle that offers a fair mark for the Russian 
gunuers in testing the range of their pieces. It 
could not hold out an hour against modern rifled 
artillery such as that with which the Russians are 
provided. The houses in the city are flat-roofed 
and are generally covered with soil on which grass 
grows in summer. Goats and even cows graze on 
these artificial and elevated pastures. he ap- 
proaches to Erzerum are protected by a number ot 
smaller fortresses; the most important of these is 
Kars, situated on the road from Alexandropol to 
Erzerum. It stands at an elevation of about 6,000 
feet above the sea-level. The castle commands the 
town and also the plateau in front of it. Here the 
desperate defense under General Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams was made in 1855, but which terminated in 
the surrender of the place, with its entire garrison, 
to the Russian General Mouravieff. Other fortresses 
goalas the approaches to Erzerum, and situated 

etween this city and Kars, are Hassan Kaleh and 
Bardess. Hassan Kaleh is situated at the base of the 
mountains and contains about 300 houses. The cas- 
tle is defended by a double loopholed and crene!- 
lated wall, but the whole building is not capable of 
defense against artillery. Bardess or Barduze isa 
village on a pass in the Soghanli Mountains, where 
the Turks made a stubborn defense of this road in 
1828 against the Russians. Wood is plenty in the 
vicinity of this pass. The whole line in this chain 
is capable of being converted into one of immense 
strength. Another strong point which would prob- 
ably be an objective point of attack of the Russians 
was Van, situated near the lake of this name. It is 
a town of about 15,000 inhabitants, mostly Armen- 
ians and Turks, with only a few Kurds. The strate- 

ic value of the place lies in the fact that it forms the 
junction point of what may be called the two great 


highways which here bifurcate—the one westward 
through Mush and Karput into Asia Minor, and the 
other southward to Mosul and the whole of the Tigris 
Valley. Northeast of it is Bayazid, an important 
osition near the Russo-Persian frontier, and there- 
ore of considerable strategic value. , It is com- 
manded by a large castle standing on a rocky cmi- 
nence and built on a succession of stone terraces. 
Batum, on the coast of the Black Sea, and near the 
Russian border, is a little town with an excellent 
harbor, the Bay of Batum being inclosed east and 
south by high mountains, and protected on the west 
by hillocks pierced by the river Tchoruk. A mac- 
adamized road from Batum to Ardaban and Kars is 
in course of construction, and was to have been fin- 
ished in 1876. The Russian troops in the Caucasus, 
at the outbreak of hostilities, were reported to 
amcunt to 140,000 men, and were under the command 
of the Grand-Duke Michael, a brother of the Em- 

eror, The Fourth Turkish Army Corps, stationed 
in Asia Minor, under the command of Ahmed Mukh- 
tar Pasha, was reported to amount to 64,000 regulars, 
besides 6,000 militia, and 5,000 Kurdish irregular 
cavalry. Simultaneously with the advance of the 
Russian armies in Europe, the Russian troops in the 
Caucasus crossed the Asiatic frontier of ‘lurkey in 
three columns. The main force, coming from Alex- 
andropol, marched upon Kars; the Rion detachment 
marched upon Batum ; and the Erivan detachment 
upon Bayazid. The Alexandropol corps, under the 
command of Adjutant-General Loris Melikoff, en- 
tered Turkish territory intwo columns, and, taking 
the Turkish outposts prisoners, on the same day 
reached Molla Musa and Bash Shuragel. On the 
27th of April the greater part of the corps crossed the 
river Kars Tchai, and passed the night at Kuruk 
Dara, Hadji Vali, and Subotan. On the 29th the 
corps reached Zaim and Angi Keff, dispatching 27 
squadrons and sotnias, with 16 guns, to cut off the 
communications between Kars and Erzerum. This 
cavalry, under the command of Mejor-General Tchav- 
tchavadse, in their successful reconnoitring on the 
28th, 29th, and 30th, destroyed the bi bead be- 
tween Kars and Erzerum, and pursued a Turkish 
detachment of 8 battalions marching from Kars to 
Erzerum, and commanded, as the prisoners reported, 
by Mukktar Pasha himself. To support the cavalry, 
hapa Loris Melikoff ordered 12 battalions of gren- 
adiers, without knapsacks, accompanied by 40 guns 
and 5 sotnias, to turn the flank of the enemy at 
Kars, and proceed rapidly to Visinkoi. At the 
same time 8 Turkish battalions sallied forth from 
Kars, and, with some artillery, took up a position 
under cover of the fortress guns. he artillery 
which accompanied the Russian cavalry, opening 
fire, dismounted a Turkish cannon. After this en- 
gagement, General Loris Melikoff, leaving the cav- 
alry at Visinkoi, with his remaining forces returned 
on the ist of May to his former camp at Zaim. 
The population every where showed the most friendly 
disposition toward the Russians. On April] 29th the 
centre of the Russian army, about 40,000 strong, 
under General Melikoff, attacked Mukhtar Pasha, 
encamped 5 miles from Kars. The Turks fought 
desperately, but the Russians, supported by power 
ful artillery, dislodged them from all their positions. 
Mukhtar, calling out all the reserves of the Kars 
garrison, attempted at six o’clock next cee f to re- 
cover his ground with an eigh estimated by the 
Russians at 60,000 men; but the Russians, reén- 
forced during the night by 2 divisions and 10 bat- 
teries, beat the Turks all along the line, and drove 
them under the guns of Kars. The losses on both 
sides were considerable. On April 30th, the town of 
Bayazid was taken by the vanguard of the Russian 
division forming the southernmost column of the 
Russian army, which started from Erivan six days 
before. According to the Russian account, the Turk- 
ish garrison, consisting only of 1,700 men, made no 
attempt to defend the place, but withdrew, abandone 
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ing a large quantity of ammunition. Afterward the 
Russians occupied the town and citadel. This move- 
ment was considered as important, as Bayazid is on 
the road to Erzerum through Toprak Kaleh, the dis- 
tance being a fortnight’s march. The column on 
the right marched along the coast of the Black Sea 
toward Batum, in front of which it met with a re- 
ulse. Another battle before Batum took place on 
riday, May llth. About 5 o’clock in the morning 
the Russian forces, which had been largely aug- 
mented for the purpose, advanced with batteries of 
field-artillery and made a furious attack upon the 
heights defending Batum on the land side, which 
were occupied by Bashi-Bazouks. The Ottoman 
ep oe were intrenched upon the slopes and ledges 
of these hills, and upon the advance of the enemy 
they opened on his columns a terrible and well-sus- 
tained fire of cannon and musketry which literally 
mowed the Russians down. They fell by scores and 
hundreds on the plain below the Turkish positions. 
During their ome hs to make way against this fire 
a body of Turkish horse and foot, taking advantage 
of a thick forest, broke forth upon the flank of the 
Russian column, and effected great slaughter. The 
Muscovites being upon age perfectly open, and 
having no choice but to fight or fly, in a short time 
the spot which was the scene of this flank move- 
ment became covered with dead aud dying Rus- 
sians. But the enemy quickly brought up reénforce- 
ments, and the battle was renewed with much 
determination. For aries hours the efforts of the 
assailants were desperately maintained, but toward 
midday their artillery fire gradually slackened, and 
they at length withdrew after suffering very consid- 
erable losses. The Turkish troops during the entire 
engagement behaved with great gallantry. They 
had, however, during a part of the action the advan- 
tage of intrenchments on high ground, and it was 
due to this fact, no doubt, that their losses, com- 
pared to those inflicted upon the enemy, were insig- 
nificant. The victory was won by the extraordinary 
courage of the Bashi-Bazouks. ‘The dead and 
wounded on the Russian side exceeded 4,000. The 
engagement lasted over eight hours’ actual fighting. 
The last of the Russians did not withdraw until near 
midnight. The Russianslost many guns. The only 
Turkish officer of note killed was Khalim Bey, major 
of irregulars. The column on the left, after oceupy- 
ing Bayazid, marched on to Diadin, and from there 
moved on toward Jeranos. Another division was 
sent from Bayazid to the shores of Lake Van, against 
Van and Diarbekir, to operate from this direction 
against Erzerum. The main column under General 
Tergukassoff continued to march on toward Erzerum, 
until, on June 13th, it met the Turkish army under 
Mehemet Pasha,on the plain between Delibaba and 
Zeidekan. The Turks withdrew to a village called 
Thaha—a shepherds’ resting-place, abandoned in 
winter, and not to be confounded with Daher, 8 
miles off. At 6 o’clock the next morning, after 
some unimportant outpost combats, the Russians de- 
veloped a movement upon Zeidekan. Immediately 
6 Turkish battalions, with all the field artillery 
available, and 2 mountain guns, moved out to meet 
the enemy. About noon they came up with the Rus- 
sians, about 6 miles from Thaha. Soon after, heavy 
Russian guns, from a commanding position on the 
top of a ridge, 4,000 yards off, opened a brisk and 
well-directed fire on the eminence occupied by the 
Ottoman troops. Saturday morning, at 6 o’clock 
6 large masses of Russian infantry made a general 
advance, under cover of a terrible artillery fire, the 
shells, however, falling short. As they approached, 
the Turks poured in a steady and effective tire. The 
enemy still pressed forward, and succeeded in cross- 
ing the intervening ridge between the two positions, 
having detached a strong body to turn the Turkish 
right flank. For two hours, in the face of a de- 
structive fire from the Russian artillery, the Turks 
atood to their guns with remarkable courage, noth- 


ing daunted by their losses. At 9 o’clock the 
Russians brought up 4 field guns on a ridge, which 
erabled them to rake almost the entire front of the 
Turkish line. From this moment the losses of the 
latter became serious; their men fell rapidly; their 
artillery was dislodged, and their infantry left ex- 
posed, without support, to a murderous fire. For 
over 20 minutes the Ottomans stood with unflinching 
eourage before this new attack; and at this crisis it 
was that Mehemet Pasha, their commander, fell, 
sword in hand, in front of his men. To increase the 
difficulties, ammunition fell short, and much wild 
cavalry and infantry firing took place. At 9.45 the 
Russian fire was actually ploughing the ground, their 
shells falling like hailstones. Their flank move- 
ments now commenced with energy, preceded by a 
hurricane of iron missiles that made wide gaps in the 
Ottoman centre, tearing its frout ranks to pieces. 
The height which the Turks held at the opening of 
the battle no longer became tenable. The survivors 
were driven off by the Russians at 11.45 o’clock. A 
eavalry charge from the Muscovite forces completed 
the discomfiture of their opponents. The Turks 
lost 350 in prisoners, and had 1,000 killed and 
wounded. After this battle, the Turks having fallen 
back on Delibaba, the Russian left wing took pos- 
session of the Delibaba Pass and fortified it. The 
Russian right wing having retired somewhat, Mukh- 
tar Pusha telegraphed to Rashid Pasha to join him 
with 9 of the 12 battalions forming the Turkish left 
wing. Mukhtar quitted his headquarters at Zewin 
on the night of June 17th, for Delibaba, to take com- 
mand of the Turkish right wing in person. On the 
following day he received reénforcements, which 
raised the strength of the right wing to 19 battalions 
racer men), 4 cavalry regiments, and 3 batteries. 

he Russians in the Delibaba Pass numbered 20,- 
000 with 5 batteries. Several skirmishes were fought 
on Wednesday, June 20th. On the 21st, Mukhtar 
attacked the pass. The fighting lasted from 6 
o’clock in the morning until 8 in the evening. The 
Russians were at first driven from their positions, 
but they afterward recaptured them and attacked the 
Turkish positions on the heights with charges of in- 
fantry and cavalry. The Turkish front gave way 
for a short time, but afterward rallied, charged the 
Russians, and drove them back. The Turks then 
opened a terrible artillery fire and compelled the 
Russians to fall back with heavy loss. The ‘Turks 
acknowledged a loss of 400 killed and about the 
same number wounded, while the Russian loss was 
at least double. On the 22d, Mukhtar again fought 
a severe battle. The Russian cavalry were placed in 
an intrenchment, to act as infantry, but ultimately 
the Turks drove them out and pursued them, the 
Russians retreating in disorder as far as eidekan. 
The whole of the fighting lasted 33 hours. The 
Turkish loss was upward of 2,000, and the Russian 
much heavier. The Russians afterward retreated to 
Kara Kilissa, and were again driven from there on 
July 2d. But owing to the apathy of the Turkish 
leaders they succeeded in retreating in safety in the 
direction of Bayazid. 


The centre of the Russian army continued to 
assemble before Kars during May. Attempts 
were made by the Russians to storm the for- 
tress, as well as sorties by the Turks, but none 
of these engagements were of any account. On 
May 17th the Russians succeeded in taking the 
fortress Ardahan, after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts. On this occasion they captured 82 guns, 
among them many Krupp guns. Russian au- 
thorities were immediately installed in the town 
and sanjak of Ardahan. Skirmishing continued 
on the is from Kars to Erzerum during the 
remainder of May. On the night of May 29th, 
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4,000 Circassian cavalry, commanded by Mous- 
sa Pasha, were ordered to proceed toward Kars, 
entirely unsupported by artillery or infantry. 
They rested for the night at Bekli-Ahmed, a 
small village north of Kars. The Russians 
secretly organized a powerful force, and during 
the night surrounded and surprised the village. 
Almost the entire force of the Circassians was 
massacred, and Moussa Pasha himself was 
among the missing. In the early part of June, 
the Russians, having effected a junction of their 
left and centre, concentrated their forces around 
Kars, while their outposts had previously ad- 
vanced as far-as Olti and Kisil Kilissa. Sub- 
sequently the centre also succeeded in estab- 
lishing communication with the right, so that 
the eastern heads of the passes between the 
Soghanli and Kiretch ranges were in their 
hands. In the second week of June they re- 
tired from Pennek and Olti, and concentrated 
all their available forces around Kars, with the 
intention of striking a decisive blow at that 
point before proceeding any farther. Accord- 
ingly, several attacks were made under the lead 
of Grand-Duke Michael in person. The first 
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points attacked were the forts Tamaz and Kara 
Dagh, erected in 1855. The fights lasted three 
days, but did not result in any advantage for 
the Russians. The losses on both sides were 
considerable. On June 25th, the Russians at- 
tacked the Turkish positions at Zewin. The 
battle was very severe, and both armies fought 
with great bravery. The Turks under Ismail 
Pasha, the Governor of Erzerum, had seven- 
teen weak battalions, while the Russians had 
fifteen battalions, with twenty-four guns. But 
the Russians were completely routed, and fell 
back to Mellidoz. The result of this victory 
was chiefly due to Feizi Pasha, the chief of 
staff of Mukhtar Pasha. On the 29th they were 
again severely defeated, and were forced to re- 
treat. In the latter part of June a Russian 
corps of 1,000 men penetrated as far as Van, but 
were defeated and driven back to Bayazid. 
This town was then again occupied by the 
Turkish forces, composed chiefly of Kurds, 
while the Russian garrison in the citadel con- 
tinued to hold out. General Tergukassoff, al- 
though hard pressed by the enemy, succeeded 
in driving away the Kurds, and in relieving the 
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garrison. These reversesof the Russian centre 
and left wing forced General Melikoff, in the 
beginning of July, to raise the siege of Kars, 
and to retreat to Russian territory. 

On May 29th the extreme right of the Russians 
again attacked Batum. but were repulsed with 
considerable loss. In June, Dervish Pasha was 
appointed to the command at Batum, receiving 
considerable reénforcements at the same time. 
He immediately took up the offensive against 
the Russians, and succeeded, on June 24th, in 
forcing them to abandon the position held by 
them since the beginning of the war. They 


then took up another along the Russo-Turkish 
frontier, between Fort Nicholas and Orzugeti. 

On the shores of the Black Sea the Turks 
were effectually assisted by a squadron. In the 
latter part of April it bombarded Fort St. Nich- 
olas (also called Shefkaty]), situated immediate- 
ly beyond the Turkish boundary, and which 
had been dismantled since 1854. A Russian ser- 
geant, who happened by chance to be in the 
fort, was killed. The squadron then went on 
to Poti, which it also bombarded and set on 
fire. On May 13th it bombarded Sukhum 
Kaleh. Afterward it landed a number of sol- 
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diers, who were immediately joined by large 
numbers of natives. A violent combat ensued, 
in the course of which the Russians were driven 
out of Sukhum Kaleh. The Circassians, who 
had submitted to the Russian rule after a long 
and severe struggle only, and after a large num- 
ber had emigrated, rose immediately upon the 
arrival of the Turks, and the whole of Circassia 
was sooninrevolt. The Turkish squadron, un- 
der Hassan Pasha, supplied them with arms and 
aumunition. The activity displayed by the 
tleet along the eastern shores of the Black Sea 
produced a panic along the entire coast, partic- 
ularly at Odessa, so that at one time large num- 
bers of inhabitants left the town. The block- 
ade of the Black Sea declared by the Turks was 
not very effective, for, after Russian steamers 
with torpedo boats had made an unsuccessful 
attack on the Turkish iron-clads at the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube, in the third week of 
June, the steamers Constantine and Vladimir 
went on a cruise, the former from Sebastopol, 
and the latter from Odessa. The Constantine 
sank four Turkish merchantmen, while the 
Vladimir succeeded in capturing a Turkish mer- 
chant brig. 

The Montenegrins, after the expiration of the 
armistice, -resumed hostilities, and met with 
continued. reverses; yet, instead of being 
crushed between the two corps of Ali Saib and 
Suleiman Pasha, first defeated Ali Saib at 
Sagaratch and forced him to retire to Spuz, 
and on June 24th also defeated Suleiman Pasha 
and drove him into Albania. On June 26th, 
the Turks took up a position between Spuz and 
Podgoritza, while the Montenegrins were sta- 
tioned at Kumani. Thelosses of the Turks were 
estimated as high as 10,000 men. At the end 
of June Montenegro was again freed from Turk- 
ish troops; but as these forces were seriously 
needed against the Russians, and as Austria 
was said to be decidedly opposed to a Turkish 
occupation of Cettigne, the greater part of 
them, under Suleiman Pasha, were embarked 
at Scutari for Roumelia,while Mehemet Ali was 
sent to Bulgaria, where he was soon after in- 
trusted with the supreme command. 

The Russian declaration of war produced a 
profound sensation throughout Europe, partic- 
ularly in England, where it led to stormy scenes 
in Parliament. (See Great Brirary.) In the 
early part of May, Earl Derby sent an answer 
to the Russian circular, which was well calcu- 
lated to make a British intervention appear 
probable. The plainness of speech of the an- 
swer, contrary to all diplomatic custom, while 
attracting considerable attention from the other 
Powers, produced great ill-feeling in Russia, and 
raised great hopes in Turkey. One official dis- 
patch from St. Petersburg stated that an answer 
to the British note was considered superfluous, 
as the only proper reply could be a declaration 
of war. The Sultan sent his adjutant to Mr. 
Layard to express his thanks, and also ordered 
his ministry to convey his official thanks to the 
British Government. 
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In his dispatch Lord Derby said: 


The Protocol to which her Majesty’s Government, 
at the instance of that of Russia, recently became 
partion, required from the Sultan no fresh guarantees 

or the reform of his administration. With a view 
of enabling Russia the better to abstain from isolated 
action, it atlirmed the interest taken in common by 
the Powers in the condition of the Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey. It went on to declare that tbe 
Powers would watch carefully the manner in which 
the promises of the Ottoman Government were car- 
ried into effect; and that, should their hopes once 
more be disappointed, they reserved to themselves 
the right to consider in common the means which 
they might deem best fitted to secure the well-being 
of the Christian populations and the interests of the 
general peace. - 

To these declarations of the intentions of the 
Powers the consent of the Porte was not asked or 
required. The Porte, no doubt, has thought fit—un- 
fortunately, in the opinion of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—to protest against the expressions in question 
as implying an encroachment on the Sultan’s sov- 
ereignty and independence. But while so doing, 
and while declaring that they cannot consider the 
Protocol as having any binding character on Turkey, 
the Turkish Government have again affirmed their 
intention of carrying into execution the reforms al- 
ready promised. 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot therefore ad- 
mit, as is contended, that the auswer of the Porte 
removed all hope of deference on its part to the 
wishes and advice of Europe, and all security for the 
app ication of the suggested reforms. Nor are they 
of opinion that the terms of the note necessarily 
precluded the possibility of the conclusion of peace 
with Montenegro, or of the arrangement of mutual 
disarmament. Her Majesty’s- Government still be- 
lieve that, with patience and moderation on both 
sides, these objects might not improbably have been 
attained. ... 

But the course on which the Russian Government 
has entered involves graver and more serious con- 
siderations. It is in contravention of the stipulation 
of the Treaty of Paris of March 80, 1856, by which 
Russia and the other signatory Powers engaged, 
each on its own part, to respect the independence 
and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
In the conferences of London of 1871, at the close 
of which the above stipulation, with others, was 
again confirmed, the Russian plenipotentiary, in com- 
mon with those of the other Powers, signed a dec- 
laration, affirming it to be an essential principle of 
the law of nations that no power can liberate itself 
from the en ments of a treaty, nor modify the 
stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the 
contracting parties by means of an amicable arrange- 
ment. In taking action against Dany on his own 
part, and having recourse to arms without further 
consultation with his allies, the Emperor of Russia 
has separated himself from the European concert 
hitherto maintained, and has at the same time de- 

arted from the rule to which he himself had solemn- 
y recorded his consent. 


The neutral position of the Suez Canal, and 
consequently that of Egypt, had occasioned 
great uneasiness in England, as it is the road 
toIndia. On this subject Earl Derby addressed 
a note, dated May éth, to the Russian embas- 
sador, in which he said: 


Should the war now in progress unfortunately 
spread, interests may be imperiled which the 
¢ er Majesty’s Government) are equally bound an 

etermined to defend, and it is desirable that they 
should make it clear, as far as at the outset of 
the war can be done, what the most prominent 
of those interests are. Foremost among them is 
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the necessity of keeping open, uninjured and un- 
interrupted, the communication between Europe 
and the East by the Suez Canal. An attempt to 
blockade or otherwise to interfere with the Canal or 
its approaches would be regarded by them as a men- 
ace to India and as a grave injury to the commerce 
of the world. On both these grounds any such step 
—which they hope and fully believe there is no in- 
tention on the part of either belligerent to take— 
would be inconsistent with the maintenance by 
them of passive neutrality. The mercantile and 
financial interests of European nations are also so 
largely involved in Egypt that an attack on that 
country, or its occupation, even temporarily, for 
purposes of war, could scarcely be regarded with 
unconcern by the neutral Powers, certainly not by 
England. The vast importance of Constantinople 
whether in a military, a political, or a commercia 
poiut of view, is too well understood to require ex- 
planation. It is, therefore, scarcely necessary to 
point out that her Majesty’s Government are not 

repared to witness with indifference the passing 
into other hands than those of its present possessors 
of a capital holding so peculiar and commanding a 

osition. The existing arrangements, made under 

uropean sanction, which regulate the navigation 
of the Bosporus and Dardanelles, appear to them 
wise and salutary, and there would be, in their 
judgment, serious objections to their alteration in 
any material particular. Her Muajesty’s Government 
have thought it right thus frankly to indicate their 
views. 


In answer to this communication, Prince 
Gortchakoff, the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, wrote to Count Shuvaloff on the 18th 
of May, saying: 


The Imperial Cabinet will neither blockade, nor 
interrupt, nor in any way menace the navigation of 
the Suez Canal. They consider the Canal as an in- 
ternational work, in which the commerce of the 
world is interested, and which should be kept free 
from any attack. Egypt is a part of the Ottoman Em- 

ire, and its contingents figure in the Turkish army. 

ussia might, therefore, consider herself as at war 
with Egypt. Nevertheless, the Imperial Cabinet 
does not overlook either the European interests en- 
gaged in the country or those of England in partic- 
ular. They will not bring Egypt within the radius 
of their military operations. As far as concerns 
Constantinople, without being able to be OF the 
course or issue of the war, the Imperial Cabinet re- 
eats that the acquisition of that capital is excluded 
rom the views of his Majesty the Emperor. They 
recognize that in any case the future of Constanti- 
nople is a question of common interest, which can- 
not be settled otherwise than by a general under- 
standing, and that if the possession of that city were 
to be put in question, it could not be allowed to be- 
long to any of the European Powers. As regards 
the Straits, although their two shores belong to the 
same sovereign, they form the only outlet of two 
great seas in which all the world has interests. It 
is, therefore, po pa in the interests of peace 
and of the general balance of power, that this ques- 
tion should be settled by a common agreement on 
equitable and efficiently guaranteed bases. Lord 
Derby has alluded to other British interests which 
might be affected by the eventual extension of the 
war, such as the Persian Gulf and the route to India. 
The Imperial Cabinet declares that it will not ex- 
tend the war beyond what is required for the loudly 
and clearly declared object for which his Majesty 
the Emperor was obliged to take up arms. They 
will respect the British interests mentioned by Lord 
Derby as long as England remains neutral. They 
have a right to expect that the English Government 
will, on their side, in like manner take into fair 
consideration the particular interests which Russia 
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has at stake in this war, and in view of which she 
has imposed such great sacrifices on herself. These 
consist in the absolute necessity of putting an end 
to the deplorable condition of the Christians under 
Turkish rule and to the chronic state of disturbance 
provoked by it. This state of things, and the acts 
of violence roenae from it, excite in Russia an 
agitation caused by the Christian feeling so profound 
in the Russian people, and by the ties of faith and 
race which unite them toa great part of the Christian 
population of Turkey. The Imperial Government 
is the more obliged to take account of this, since it 
reacts both on the internal und external situation 
of the Empire. 


The situation in Constantinople during this 
period was of a very critical character. Dis- 
sensions arose between the Parliament and the 
Ministry. Early in May the impeachment of 
Redif Pasha was threatened, and dissolution . 
was significantly hinted at on the one side, and 
threats of revolution were heard on the other. 
On May 24th a demonstration of the Softas 
occasioned considerable alarm. A body of 
them, numbering about 2,000, followed by a 
rabble, probably again as large, proceeded to 
the Chamber of Deputies to demand the dis- 
missal of the ministers. The Chamber received 
a deputation of five Softas and discussed their 
petition. The debate became so stormy that 
the President was obliged to suspend the sit- 
ting. The Softas then marched to the Palace. 
The Sultan, however, had fled to his Asiatic 
castle across the Bosporus. Feeling some- 
what reassured by the reports of his ministers, 
he returned to the city the following morning, 
protected by a strong military escort. Five of 
the leaders were exiled. The immediate result 
of the demonstration was the creation of a 
Council of War, under the presidency of the 
Minister of War, Redif Pasha, or, in his ab- 
sence, Rauf Pasha. Among the members were 
Mehemed Rushdi, a former Grand-Vizier; the 
Minister of Marine, Senator Uamik Pasha; Ha- 
lim Pasha; Said Pasha, aide-de-camp to the 
Sultan; Mahmoud Damad, Grand-Master of the 
Artillery ; Uazif Pasha, and other high officials. 

The passage of the Danube took place on 
June 22d at Galatz and Braila. The Russian 
troops crossed early, meeting with no opposi- 
tion until they reached the village of Zatoca, 
which, after a brief contest, was abandoned by 
the Turks. Another body of troops having 
crossed from Braila, the Turks abandoned Ma- 
tchin, Tultcha, and Hirsova, which were then 
occupied by the Russians. On the morning of 
June 27th, after several days’ continuous firing 
between the opposing batteries on either bank, 
the Russians crossed in force at Simnitza. The 
passage was opposed by the Turks, and after 
several hours’ severe fighting they were driven 
back with considerable loss. An attempt at 
crossing made at Nicopolis was unsuccessful. 
During the passage of the Danube firing was 
kept up along the whole line of the river be- 
tween the opposite batteries. It was particu- 
larly terrible between Rustchuk and Giurgevo. 
Rustchuk was almost completely destroyed by 
the Russian fire, while Giurgevo also suffered 
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considerably. At Nicopolis, the Russian fire 
was also very effective. The crossing continued 
very slowly during the last week of June, ow- 
ing chiefly to the partial destruction by a storm 
of the bridge at Simnitza. The Russian head- 
quarters were transferred to Simnitza. The 
Emperor at the same time issued a proclama- 
tion to the Bulgarians, in which, after stating 
that the aim of Russia now, as formerly, was to 
protect the co-religionists in the Turkish Em- 
pire, he said: ‘ Henceforth Russian arms will 
protect all Christians from violence. No injury 
shall be done them or theirs with impunity. 
All crimes shall receive punishment.” As soon 
asthe Russians had established themselves in 
the captured city of Sistova, strong detach- 
. Inents were sent out on the road to Tirnova, 
which was captured on July 3d. The Russians 
immediately established a civil government, 
with Prince Tcherkasky as provisional gover- 
nor. Biela was occupied on the 5th. On July 
6th, about 120,000 Russians had crossed at 
Sistova, comprising about 20,000 cavalry and 
250 cannon. This army was divided into three 
columns, the principal one of which, under the 
command of the Ozarevitch, marched on Rus- 
tchuk, and the other two toward the Balkans 
and Nicopolis respectively. 


GALLIPOLI, 


The Russian army in the Dobrudja by July 
6th had cleared that section of Turks as far as 
Trajan’s Wall, extending from Tchernavoda to 
Kustendje, and prepared to commence their 
advance to the Balkans, so as to codperate 
with the army operating west of the quadri- 
lateral. On July 15th they occupied Kustendje, 
and on the 17th Medjidie. In the second week 
of July the Turks retired from the line of the 
Jantra, and the Russians occupied most of the 
territory between the Jantra and the Lom. 
On July 16th Nicopolis, one of the strongest 
points on the Danube, was surrendered to the 
Russians after a severe bombardment, leaving 
the town little more than a heap of ruins. 
The Russians on this occasion captured two 
ay 6,000 men, 40 cannon, and two gun- 

oats. 


The retreat of the Russian army in Armenia, 
and the raising of the siege of Kars, were ad- 
mitted in an official dispatch from Alexan- 
dropol, dated July 4th. The dispatch stated 
that “‘General Melikoff, being apprised of a 
movement of Mukhtar Pasha toward Kars, in 
order to place the troops besieging Kars in a 
position to move with greater readiness, sus- 
pended the bombardment, sent the siege ar- 
tillery to Kurukdara and Alexandropol, con- 
centrated the greater part of the cavalry at 
Hadji Vali to protect communications, and sta- 
tioned the infantry at Zaim.” The Russians 
had hardly retired when the Turks appeared 
in their place. Comparative quiet, however, 
reigned along the entire lines until the close of 
July, when the Russians again assumed the 
offensive. General Oklobjio, commanding the 
Rion detachment, had occupied since his re- 
treat from Batum a position beyond the river 
Tchoruk, forming the boundary between the 
Russian and Turkish territory, and had been 
left unmolested by Dervish Pasha. 

In the Caucasus, the revolt among the na- 
tives had rather increased than decreased dur- 
ing July. With the exception of Abkhasia, 
where it had been aided by Turkish troops 
and the Batum naval squadron, the revolt 
was in all cases limited 
to small territories, and 
was readily suppressed 
by flying columns. In 
the Terek territory the 
disorders were, accord- 
ing to Russian dispatch- 
es, of an alarming char- 
acter. The Abkhasians 
were opposed by the 
Ingur Corps under Gen- 
eral Alkhasoff, which 
had originally consisted 
of the Luchum and Ku- 
tais columns. This corps 
gained but little ground, 
being harassed in its 
flank by the Batum 
squadron, and had mere- 
ly guarded the road from 
Kutais to Tiflis, and the railroad from Poti to 
Tiflis. 

On July 12th, General Gourko, with ten regi- 
ments of cavalry and some mountain batteries, 
preceded by Oossacks, left Tirnova, moving 
east as far as Helena; thence he turned to the 
south, leaving his artillery behind, and crossed 
the mountains by a secret pass on July 13th, 
debouching from the mountains at the village 
of Hainkoi, whence he sent his Oossacks to 
cut the railway and telegraph line at Yeni 
Sagra, between Yamboli and Adrianople. On 
the next day, moving westward, he carried, on 
July 17th, the village of Kasanlik by assault 
with small loss. Thus he had turned the best 
pass in the Balkans—the Shipka Pass—through 
which there is a very good road for Turkey, 
over grades for the most part easy, On July 
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18th, he gained possession of the village of 
Shipka, while at the same time a regiment, 
coming from the north by the main road from 
Gabrova, attacked the Turkish defenses in the 
narrow defile of the pass. This attack was 
renewed on the following day, the 19th, with 
complete success, Jeaving the pass in the hands 
of the Russians. 

According to the origina] plan of the Rus- 
sians, General Gourko was to attack the pass 
on the 17th from the rear, while Prince Mir- 
sky was to attack from the front. But General 
Gourko was delayed, and Prince Mirsky under- 
took the attack alone on the 17th, while the 
former did not come to his assistance until the 
18th, as stated above. It was considered very 
strange that the Turks did not offer a greater 
resistance, as their position was certainly a 
very strong one. 

The Balkan Mountains, forming the second 
line of defense for Turkey, are crossed by nu- 
merous passes, of which, however, only six 
are available for the passage of an invading 
army. These naturally divide themselves into 
two groups, the eastern radiating from the cen- 
tral point of Shumla, the western from that of 
Tirnova. The first in order is the Shipka 


Pass, connecting Tirnova and Gabrova in the 


north with Kasanlik in the south. A good 
road across it was begun by order of Midhat 
Pasha, but has never been completed. It is, 
nevertheless, the easiest pass of the Balkans. 
Its height is 4,500 feet at the summit, and the 
green valleys seen from its southern slope pre- 
sent a most beautiful view. Next comes the 
Tvarditza Pass. This is reached from Tirnova 
by a road through the valley of the Saltar to 
the old Bulgarian town of Helena and thence 
by a path over the mountains, debouching in 
the valley of the Tundja, 30 or 40 miles east of 
Kasanlik. Between the Shipka and the Tvar- 
ditza Pass is a mountain path leading to Hain- 
koi. It was this pass that General Gourko 
used in crossing the mountains, it having been 
pointed out to him by Bulgarians. A little be- 
yond the Tvarditza Pass, the Balkans branch 
off into three distinct ranges. The southern 
or main ridge runs almost due east to Oape 
Emineh on the Black Sea, and is therefore called 
Emineh Dagh. The central range, called by 
the Bulgarians Stara-Planina, or Old Mountain, 
follows the same direction, with a slight bend 
to the north, as far as the junction of the two 
branches of the Kamtchik River ; and the north- 
ern spur, called the Kutchuk, or Little Balkan, 
passing Kasan, ends in the vicinity of Smadova 
and the Great Kamtchik; while beyond it, still 
farther to the north, lies the crescent-shaped 
outwork formed by the Binar Mountains, the 
heights around Shumla, and the rocky ridges 
through which the Pravadi flows downward to 
Varna and the Black Sea. In the hollow be- 
tween the Kutchuk and Stara-Planina branches 
of the Balkan, surrounded on every side by 
steep hills, lies the town of Kasan, called by 
Bulgarians Kotel or Kettle, from the peculiar 
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shape of the gorge inclosing it. From Kasan 

two roads branch off, one crossing the Balkans 

to Slivno and forming the Demir Kapu Pass, 

the celebrated Iron Gate, and the other going 

2 Karnabad and forming the Kotlenski Buaz 
ass. 

The rapid and unobstructed advance of the 
Russians in Bulgaria, and the crossing of the 
Balkans, had created a decided panic as well 
as great dissatisfaction with Abdul Kerim, the 
commander-in-chief, in Constantinople. It was 
therefore determined to make a change in the 
command; and on July 19th Abdul Kerim was 
removed, and Mehemet Ali, who had brought 
his forces from Montenegro, was appointed 
commander-in-chief. At the same time, Sulei- 
man Pasha was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Turkish forces in Roumelia, after having 
effected a junction with Rauf Pasha. The 
effect of the change was soon perceptible. 
Renewed activity was imparted to the Turkish 
movements, and a general advance of their 
lines was determined upon. On July 19th, the 
Russians sustained their first check in Europe. 
General Shilder-Shuldner, with a weak force, 
was sent against Plevna, a town southwest of 
Nicopolis. He was, however, defeated and 
driven back, a Russian official dispatch from 
Tirnova giving the Russian loss at two colonels 
and 14 inferior officers killed, one general, 
36 inferior officers, and 1,878 men placed hors 
de combat ; while the Turks admitted a loss of 
1,200 killed and wounded. In consequence of 
this defeat the corps of General Kriidener, sta- 
tioned south of Plevna, and the 11th under 
Prince Shachovski, which was marching on 
Widin, were united, and the headquarters of 
the Grand-Duke, which had been established 
for a short time at Tirnova, were withdrawn to 
Biela. Fresh troops were ordered from Rou- 
mania, and even a Roumanian corps crossed at | 
Nicopolis, the first Roumanian troops to cross 
the river. Mehemet Ali at Shumla and Osman 
Pasha at Plevna were seeking to effect a junc- 
tion at Tirnova, and to crush the Russiens be- 
tween them. The Russian force under General 
Kridener was strengthened in every possible 
way, until it reached 60,000 men. During the 
time spent by the Russians in gathering their 
forces, the Turkish commander also increased 
his forces and strengthened his positions, so 
that when the Russian attack came it found 
him strong, with fully 50,000 men. The attack 
was made on July 80th. Baron Kridener be- 
gan the battle about half-past nine in the morn- 
ing, attacking the Turkish centre at Grivitza, 
and the northern flank of the intrenched posi- 
tion over Bahora, while Prince Shachovski 
attacked Radisevo, and General Skobeleff, Jr., 
held in check a’strong Turkish force at Lovatz, 
which was the extremity of the Turkish line. 
A series of hotly-contested engagements, ex- 
tending over July 30th and 31st, resulted again 
in a decided Russian repulse with very heavy 
losses. The army of Prince Shachovski, which 
had consisted of three brigades, was completely 
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destroyed; and the remains during the night 
gathered at Bulgareni, where the corps of Gen- 
eral Kriidener was met, who, although he had 
not suffered as severely, had also been com- 
pletely defeated. All accounts agree in prais- 
ing the bravery of the Russian soldiers, but 
the same mistake was made on this occasion as 
on the former, that the Russians had under- 
estimated the strength of the enemy, and had 
proceeded to the attack with insufficient force. 
The Turks, however, did not follow up the 
advantage gained. The Russians immediately 
retook the positions held by them previously. 
At the same time they made great exertions to 
retrieve their disaster. Four additional corps, 
which had been lying in Roumania, were hurried 
forward. The entire Imperial Guard, which 
was partly stationed in Poland and partly in 
St. Petersburg, received orders to march to 
Bulgaria; while an Imperial ukase, dated July 
22d (August 3d), ordered the mobilization of 
188,600 men of the Landwehr, which was re- 
ported to have been received with great en- 
thusiasm in Russia. On August 7th, a Russian 
force, consisting of 8 infantry divisions and 8 
squadrons of cavalry, attacked the Turks at 
Lovatz. The latter, however, were reénforced 
in time by 5 battalions of infantry, and some 
cavalry from Plevna, and repulsed the Rus- 
sians, whose loss was reported at 800 dead 
and 600 wounded. Lovatz, situated about 40 
miles from Selvi, seriously threatened the Rus- 
sian line of communication, and consequently 
the Russians considered it essential to take 
this city. 

In the latter part of July, the Russians closed 
the Sulina mouth of the Danube, by sinking 
vessels and then filling up with stones and 
sand, so that the only mouth of the river ac- 
cessible to larger vessels became impassable. 
This measure met with severe opposition from 
some of the Powers, Great Britain dispatch- 
ing several men-of-war to the Sulina mouth, to 
protect British interests, while Austria con- 
tented herself with a mild protest. Prince 
Gortchakoff issued a special note on the sub- 
ject, in which he stated that Russia would re- 
move all obstructions at the end of the war, 
and would leave the bed of the river in the 
same condition as it was before the war. With 
regard to the British complaints, the note said 
that after the Czar had promised not to attack 
Egypt, it was but reasonable to expect that the 
British Government would use its influence 
with the Khedive to restrain him from partici- 

atingin the war. This had not been the case, 
or in the recent battles the Russians had been 
opposed to Egyptian troops. If England then 
wished to secure her interests in Egypt, she 
was requested to use her influence with the 
Khedive to restrain him from any further hos- 
tile steps, which Russia would perhaps be forced 
to resent. 

Beyond the Balkans the Russians continued 
on their victorious career for a short time only. 
After defeating Suleiman and Rauf Pashas at 


Karabunar, south of Yeni Sagra, and pushing 
a body of Cossacks as far as Kirk Kilissa, 30 
miles east of Adrianople, General Gourko was 
forced by the Russian reverses north of the 
Balkans to retreat to the passes of Shipka and 
Hainkoi, and thus secure his communication 
with Bulgaria. In the middle of August he 
was appointed to the command of the Imperial 
Guards ordered from St. Petersburg to Plevna, 
while the command of the Balkan Army was 
given to Prince Mirsky. . During the following 
weeks comparative quiet reigned on the seat 
of war in Europe. North of the Balkans both 
the Turks and Russians were waiting for re- 
enforcements before resuming active opera- 
tions. While both sides, therefore, were watch- 
ing each other in strong fortifications, the 
operations were confined to small engagements 
at Rasgrad, Osman Bazar, and Eski Tinian: an 
advance of Prince Hassan beyond Bazardjik, 
an ineffectual attempt of the Turks to land 
troops at Kustendje, which had been occupied 
by General Zimmermann, and the movements of 
Suleiman Pasha, south of the Balkans. In the 
mean while, the Russians hurried their reén- 
forcements forward as quickly as possible. The 
7th and 10th Corps, stationed on the shores of 
the Black Sea, were ordered forward early in 
August, and by the second week in that month 
parts of the 7th Corps had reached the army of 
the Czarevitch, while the 10th Corps wasordered 
to join General Zimmermann in the Dobrudja, 
who held Trajan’s Wall. The strengthening of . 
the left wing was deemed necessary, as the 
Turks had withdrawn those troops from the 
Oaucasus which under Fazli Pasha had aided 
the rebellious tribes in that district, and in- 
tended to land them at various points in the 
Dobrudja. At the same time the Egyptian 
corps under Prince Hassan, backed by a body 
of reserves under Rashid Pasha, was advancing 
against Trajan’s Wall, in order to force the 
Russians back from the line of Tchernavoda to 
Kustendje. The Emperor Alexander and the 
Grand-Duke Nicholas had taken up their head- 
quarters at Gorni-Studen, between Biela and 
Plevna, while the left wing of the Russian 
main army continued in an observant position 
before Rustchuk, and before a portion of the 
Turkish Army of the East under Achmet Eyub 
Pasha, The latter occupied a strong position 
at Rasgrad, which he had changed into a forti- 
fied camp. The new Serdar Ekrem, Mehemet 
Ali, who had spent considerable time on reor- 
ganizing the forces at Shumla, had concen- 
trated large masses of troops at Eski Djuma 
and Osman Bazar, and began to advance slowly 
toward Tirnova. On the Lom River, Mehemet 
Ali’s troops had several small engagements with 
the Russians under the Ozarevitch during the 
last week in August. Finally, on August 29th, 
the Turks began a forward movement. Ned- 
jib Pasha, starting from Eski Djuma, crossed 
the Black Lom near Yaslar, and drove the Rus- 
sians from their positions at that point. At 
the same time Fuad and Salih Pashas advanced 
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from Rasgrad in a northwesterly direction tow- 
ard Torlak. Mehemet Ali Pasha commanded 
the Turks in person and repulsed the Russians 
along the entire line. On the 30th, the fighting 
was resumed. The main force of the Russians 
was at Sadana, and opened fire on the advancing 
Turks under Nedjib Pasha. Sadana soon 
caught fire, and the Russians retreated to Kara- 
san. Here a desperate engagement took place, 
and the Turks were getting the worst of it, 
when suddenly Baker Pasha, with a portion of 
Subit’s division, came to them, and, getting 
well on the Russian right flank, compelled the 
Muscovites to vacate their ground. At the 
same time that Karasan was taken, Sabid Pasha 
attacked Haidarkoi, which was also taken by 
the Turks. Mehemet Ali now had his head- 
quarters at Yenikoi, and, without pursuing the 
advantage he had gained, simply retained his 
position. On September 6th, Achmet Eyub 
advanced from Rasgrad, and attacked the Rus- 
sian positions at Kechlova. The Turkish forces 
were greatly superior to the Russians in point 
of numbers and were constantly receiving re: 
enforcements. The Russians fought with great 
bravery, but were finally compelled to retreat 
beyond the Lom. On the 7th, the Russian 
force at Kadikoi, which had served as a corps 
of observation before Rustchuk, was also de- 
feated and driven across to the left bank of the 
Lom, so that now the whole right bank of the 
river was in possession of the Turks. On the 
8th, Mehemet Ali crossed the river with three 
divisions, and began to advance slowly toward 
the Jantra. 

On the Russian right wing, fronting toward 
Plevna, everything was quiet up to the close of 
August; but on the 31st, Osman Pasha made a 
determined attack on the Russian position at 
Pelisat, and was repulsed with considerable 
loss. At this point Baron Kridener had been 
relieved from the command, and General Zo- 
toff put in his place. On September 3d, Gen- 
eral Skobeleff recaptured Lovatz, which had 
been in the hands of the Turks since July 28th. 
The battle was very severe and the losses on 
both sides considerable. 

The operations on the Lom and around Plev- 
na during August were far exceeded in interest 
by the fierce struggles for the Shipka Pass. 
On August 16th, a Turkish detachment suc- 
ceeded in entering the Hainkoi Pass, but were 
so warmly received by a strong Russian corps 
that it was forced to retreat. On the 20th and 
21st Suleiman Pasha proceeded to the attack 
of the pass, and not less than ten times did the 
Turks assail the Russian fortifications at the 
entrance, on these days. The conflict was 
fierce; but, although the Turks constantly re- 
-ceived reénforcements, they were repulsed 
every time with great loss. On the morning 
of the 22d the Turks renewed their attack ;. but 
when, at noon, the Russians received reénforce- 
ments, they retreated. On the following morn- 
ing the Turks again proceeded to the attack, 
and so the fighting was kept up with great bit- 


terness till the 27th. After this date firing 
continued, but the real conflict had ceased. 
The end of this terrible struggle left the Rus- 
sians in full possession of all the strong points, 
although they were closely watched by the 
Turks. The losses on both sides during this 
week of battles, the most sanguinary week of 
the campaign, was very great. A dispatch 
from the Russian headquarters estimated the 
total loss of both sides at 12,000, of whom fully 
two-thirds were Turks. 

Since the battle before Plevna in the last days 
of July, Osman Pasha, instead of following up 
the successes gained on that occasion, had used 
his opportunity to make of Plevna and its sur- 
roundings a fortified camp of unusual strength, 
which could only be taken by a regular siege, 
and to reénforce his army with troops from 
Sophia and Widin. The Russians had also re- 
ceived considerable reénforcements, among 
them three Roumanian divisions, and the chief 
command of the united forces before Plevna was 
given early in September to Prince Charles of 
Roumania, who took up his headquarters at Po- 
radim. On September 7th, the Grand-Duke 
Nicholas also arrived at this place with his 
staff, and was followed a few days later by the 
Ozar. After a period of comparative quiet of 
over a month, interrupted only by occasional 
small engagements and the affair at Pelisat, the 
united Russians and Roumanians again pro- 
ceeded to attack Plevna. On September 7th, 
the third battle began with a furious cannon- 
ade of the Russians, which they continued un- 
interruptedly until the 11th, when a general 
attack was undertaken against the Turkish 
positions, which was unsuccessful until the 
evening. After the Emperor had retired from 
the field disheartened and tired out, the right 
wing of the Russian army, composed mainly of 
Roumanians, succeeded in taking the great re- 
doubt of Grivitza by surprise, while on the left 
wing General Skobeleff maintained himself in 
two smaller earthworks, which seriously threat- 
ened Osman Pasha’s line of retreat. During 
the night the Turks sought in vain to recover 
their lost positions, but on the 12th they suc- 
ceeded in regaining the two redoubts south of 
Plevna, on which occasion General Skobeleff’s 
corps was almost annihilated in consequence of 
a want of support. On the 14th, the Turks 
also attempted to retake the Grivitza redoubt, 
but were repulsed. After that date operations 
rested, with the exception of an unsuccessful 
attempt of the Roumanians on the 18th to cap- 
ture the redoubt nearest the Grivitza. The 
losses on both sides were very great, exceed- 
ing even those of the terrible struggle in the 
Shipka Pass. Up to the afternoon of the 14th, 
the Russo-Roumanian loss was stated officially 
at 16,000 men, while the Turkish losses, partic- 
ularly during the struggles for their lost re- 
doubts, were also very large. The deportment 
of the Roumanian troops, who, on this occasion, 
were under fire for the first time, was praised 
by all observers. The allied armies on tl.is 
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occasion were estimated at 75,000 to 80,000 
men, with more than 400 field guns, while Os- 
man Pasha’s forces hardly reached a strength 
of 50,000 combatants and 150 guns. On the 
18th, the Roumanians, starting from the Grivi- 
tza redoubt, attempted to storm the great cen- 
tral redoubt lying next to it, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss. After this decided re- 
pulse, the Russians proceeded to a regular 
siege of Plevna. They had completely sur- 
rounded the Turkish positions, and were daily 
drawing their lines closer around it; a relief 
corps was advancing on Plevna from the di- 
rection of Sophia, under Shevket Pasha. It 
had been assembled in the middle of Septem- 
ber at Orkhanie, between Plevna and Sophia, 
and was composed of troops from Nissa, Wid- 
in, and Sophia. The Russians by the middle of 
September had, on the road from Plevna to So- 
phia, not only a body of cavalry, but also some 
infantry; and Shevket Pasha, in a dispatch 
from Orkhanie, dated September 22d, stated 
that this Russian force consisted of 15 battal- 
ions, 8 cavalry regiments, and 8 guns. In 
spite of this body, however, the Turkish force 
under Hifzi Pasha, consisting of 20 battalions, 
a cavalry regiment, two batteries, and a train 
of provisions and ammunition said to number 
1,200 wagons, reached Plevna on September 
23d, while Hakit Pasha covered his rear and 
Shevket Pasha had occupied a fortified camp 
at Orkhanie with his newly formed corps. In 
the last week of September, General Todleben 
was appointed the military adviser of Prince 
Charles, clearly indicating that the Russians in- 
tended to proceed to a regular siege of Plevna. 

After Suleiman Pasha had nearly exhausted 
his strength in the latter part of August, in 
trying to secure the Shipka Pass, and the 13th 
Russian Corps had maintained itself in its posi- 
tions, the Turkish general employed the last 
days of August and the first weeks of Septem- 
ber in the reorganization of his forces. While 
Radetzki was completing his fortifications and 
his roads, Suleiman was actively engaged in 
erecting new batteries and bringing up heavy 
artillery. The first half of September was there- 
fore filled up with cannonades and small en- 
gagements between the outposts. But on the 
night from September 16th to 17th, after a con- 
tinuous cannonade of five days, the Turks sud- 
denly and unexpectedly attacked the Russians 
along the entire line. After having lost sev- 
eral outlying works, the latter, after a struggle 
of nine hours’ duration, forced the Turks down 
the declivities, and completely defeated them. 
The Russians lost during this struggle 31 offi- 
cers and 1,000 men killed and wounded, while 
over 3,000 Turkish dead covered the hill-sides. 
After this repulse the Turks continued to bom- 
bard the Russian positions. 

Although Mehemet Ali crossed the Lom on 
September 8th, the greater part of his army 
did not get over until a week later. In order 
to prevent the Turks from gaining a firm foot- 
hold on the left bank of the river, a part of the 
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Twelfth Russian Army Corps advanced on the 
14th in the direction of Kechlova, and at- 
tacked the force of the enemy that had passed 
this place the day before, at Sinankoi. These 
troops were under Assaf Pasha, and afterward 
received reénforcements from Sabit Pasha. 
The Russians were severely repulsed on this’ 
occasion, and in consequence retreated beyond 
the Banicka Lom, a branch of the Kara Lom. 
In the course of the 14th, there were numerous 
trifling engagements between reconnoitring 
bodies along the whole front. On the evening 
of the 14th, four Russian battalions marching 
from Tcherkovna made an attack on the Turk- 
ish outposts to the west of Vodica. After an 
engagement lasting till midnight, the Russians 
retreated. On September 21st, Mehemet Ali 
attacked the right wing of the Ozarevitch’s 
army under the command of General Tati- 
tcheff, at Tcherkovna, and was repulsed after 
an engagement of five hours. On the follow- 
ing day he retreated a short distance, and on 
September 25th fell back with his whole army 
to the Kara Lom, and during the following days 
recrossed this river, occupying the same posi- 
tions that he had left on August 20th. This 
complete failure brought about an entire re- 
vulsion of feeling throughout Turkey, and 
Mehemet Ali, who, upon his appointment to 
the supreme command, had been generaliy 
hailed as the deliverer, was now as bitterly de- 
nounced. He was removed, and Suleiman 
Pasha appointed in his stead. 

With the beginning of August, it was de- 
cided in Constantinople, in consequence of de- 
mands made by Mehemet Ali, to send a large 
part of the troops in Asia to the seat of war in 
Europe. Therefore the troops which had aid- 
ed the insurrection in the Caucasus were all re- 
moved and sent to Varna, while at Batum 
Dervish Pasha also embarked with part of the 
troops stationed there. At the same time troops 
stationed at Bagdad received orders to proceed 
to Europe. 

The operations in August were as follows: 
On the extreme right wing, General Oklobjio 
remained in his positions, without attempting 
any forward movement. He was, however, 
attacked several times by Dervish Pasha: thus, 
on the 18th, on his right flank, with the co- 


. operation of some Turkish monitors, and again 


on August 24th, this time along his entire 


front. On both occasions the enemy was re- 
pulsed. At Ardahan everything remained 
quiet. The brigade which had occupied this 


fortress, after leaving a sufficient garrison, 
joined Loris Melikoff’s army, and, on August 
12th, arrived on his extreme right at Zaim, in 
all four battalions cavalry and artillery. Gen- 
eral Loris Melikoff, commanding the Russian 
centre, ordered on several occasions cavalry to 
advance against Mukhtar Pasha’s positions on 
the Aladja Dagh, southeast of Kars, and be- 
tween Visinkoi and Ani, and skirmishes took 
place frequently between the cavalry of the 
two armies. On August 18th, the Russian 
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staff estimated Mukhtar Pasha’s force to con- 
sist of 11 battalions Nizams, 25 battalions Re- 
difs, 35 field and mountain guns, 6 squadrons 
regular cavalry, and 3,500 mounted Circassians, 
Kurds, Zapties, and Bashi-Bazouks—in all 
about 33,000 men. Early in the morning of 
August 18th, the three infantry divisions under 
General Dewell and Heimann, with numerous 
cavalry and 120 guns, advanced from their 
camps at Kurukdara and Bashkadiklar, near 
Alexandropol, against the fortified positions of 
Mukhtar Pasha. After an engagement lasting 
eight hours, the Russians retreated in excellent 
order to their camps. They officially state 
their loss as 1 officer and 60 men killed, and 18 
officers and 270 men wounded ; the Turks state 
their loss as 117 killed and 342 wounded, and 
estimate the Russian loss at 1,500 men, and 
speak of having taken many prisoners. Seven 
days after this engagement, on August 25th, 
Mukhtar Pasha attacked the Russian positions 
with his whole force, and attempted to turn 
the Russian left flank. After fighting from 
early in the morning until five o’clock in the 
afternoon, with great loss on ‘both sides, the 
Turks finally retreated without being pursued, 
and reoccupied their old positions. ey re- 
tained the height of Kizil Tepe, which they had 
stormed early in the morning. The Erivan 
column, ‘under General Tergukassoff, did not 
move out of its positions around Igdir, and 
was kept in check by Ismail Pasha. No action 
of any account took place here, except an at- 
tack on a Russian detachment under Colonel 
Ismailoff, at Igdir, on August 24th, by a su- 
perior Turkish force, which was, however, re- 
pulsed. On the 28th, three Turkish columns 
made a fresh attack, but were repulsed, not- 
withstanding their numerical superiority, after 
a five hours’ engagement, with the loss of 400 
men, the Russian losses being insignificant. 

In the Caucasus, General Alkhasoff com- 
pletely quelled the Abkhasian revolt during 
August. This was owing to the dissensions 
existing among the different Abkhasian tribes, 
and to the departure of the Turkish troops, 
who took with them several thousand Circas- 
sian families. Shortly after their departure 
from Suchum Kaleh, a torpedo-cutter of the 
Russian man-of-war Constantine destroyed a 
large Turkish iron-clad on the Caucasian coast, 
making the fifth iron-clad the Turks lost in this 
manner during 1877. The positions of the op- 
posing armies remained virtually unchanged 
during September, the fighting done being 
limited to skirmishes between the different 
outposts. On October Ist, the Russians began 
a general forward movement against Kars, and 
on the 2d a general battle took place. The 
Turkish army formed a line. which extended 
from Great and Little Yagni, two fortified 
hills in the Kurukdara Plain, as far as Ani, on 
the Arpa Tchai River, with the centre advanced 
toward the river and resting on Kizil Tepe. 
The Russians, who had been reénforced both by 
new troops and those lately employed against 


the Caucasian insurgents, commenced the bat- 
tle at daybreak by an assault on Great Yagni, 
which was the extreme outwork of Mukhtar 
Pasha’s fortifications, about twelve miles due 
east from Kars. Here the Turks seem to 
have been taken by surprise as much as the 
Russians were when Mukhtar Pasha won Kizil 
Tepe from them and compelled them to aban- 
don their fortified camp at Kurukdara. A 
single Turkish battalion defending Great Yag- 
ni was cut to pieces or captured after two 
hours’ obstinate defense, which gave the Turks 
an opportunity to prepare for the next assault. 
This came soon after, and the battle that fol- 
lowed was described as one of the most bitter- 
ly-contested and most sanguinary of the cam- 
paign, lasting over thirteen hours. The final 
result was that the Russians were repulsed at 
every point. and were even forced to abandon 
Great Yagni, which had been taken at the open- 
ing of the contest. The fighting was kept up un- 
til the evening of the 5th, but the result was not 
changed. The Russians undoubtedly suffered 
a severe defeat. This, however, did not check 
their advance, as it was thought at the time 
that it would. On October 11th, they gained 
an important victory over Mukhtar Pasha, 
turning his right flank and forcing him to re- 
treat to Kars. On the 14th, the Turkish left 
rested on Little Yagni, the centre on Awlis 
(or Olya) Tepe, and the right on Aladja Dagh, 
where three divisions were strongly fortified. 
Olya Tepe is a spur or hill midway between 
Yagni and Aladja, about fifteen miles east by 
south from Kars. Besides these positions, the 
Turks occupied several strong places, such as 
Orlok and Visinkoi, in the rear of their line, 
for the protection of their army and Kars from 
a flank attack. On Sunday, the 14th, the Rus- 
sian left having been extended to the banks of 
Arpa Tchai, beyond Ani, a division under Gen- 
eral Lazareff moved south of Aladja Dagh, drove 
the Turks from Orlok upon Visinkoi and Kars, 
and occupied Orlok, thus completely turning 
Mukhtar’s right. On the morning of Monday, 
the 15th, a heavy cannonade was directed 
against Olya Tepe, which was the key to the 
Turkish positions. In the afternoon General 
Heimann, with about 10,000 infantry, carried 
Olya Tepe by assault, cutting the Turkish army 
in two. The centre and left wing, under 
Mukhtar himself, retreated upon Kars, pur- 
sued by General Heimann and harassed in the 
flank by General Lazareff, but succeeded in 
gaining the cover of the fortifications of Kars 
after a fearful rout, during which he lost a great 
number in killed and wounded, several thou- 
sand prisoners, and four guns. The three di- 
visions constituting the Turkish right had 
meantime been surrounded and attacked, and 
driven from their fortified camp with great 
loss. Finally, at 8 o’clock on Monday night, 
the remnant of this portion of Mukhtar’s army 
surrendered with thirty-two guns and a great 
quantity of material. Among the persons cap- 
tured were seven pashas. The consequences 
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of this battle made themselves felt immediate- 
ly. For, while the main army of the Turks 
was virtually destroyed, and Mukhtar could 
hardly dare to leave Kars with the remainder, 
Ismail Pasha, who had been operating against 
Igdir, immediately began his retreat to Turk- 
ish territory, closely pursued by General Ter- 
gukassoff, On the other hand, the Russian gar- 


rison of Ardahan, not finding itself threatened 


any longer, proceeded to active operations, It 
advanced to Pennek, and thence to Olti, and 
there threatened any army that might advance 
to the relief of Kars. On October 27th, Mukh- 
tar Pasha and Ismail Pasha joined their forces 
at Koprikoi, and continued their retreat to Er- 
zerum. At-the same point, Heimann and Ter- 
gukassoff joined their forces on the 28th. On 
November 4th, the Russians attacked Mukhtar’s 
positions on the Deve Boyun, a mountain ridge 
immediately before Erzerum, and, after nine 
hours’ severe fighting, completely defeated the 
Turks, who fled in all directions. On the 9th 
the Russians attacked Erzerum, but were re- 
pulsed and driven back to the Deve Boyun, 
where they made a stand and repulsed all 
Turkish attempts to dislodge them. Another 
attack on November 14th was also unsuccess- 
ful. On Sunday, November 18th, the fortress 
and city of Kars was taken by the Russians by 
storm, over 800 cannons, and large stores of 
ammunition, ete., falling into the hands of the 
victors. The Turks lost 5,000 killed and wound- 
ed, 10,000 prisoners, and many flags. The Rus- 
sian loss-was about 2,700. The Russian soldiers 
made but trifling booty, and spared peaceful 
citizens, women, and children. General Loris 
Melikoff directed the battle during the day. 
The Grand-Duke Michael was present also. 
The former entered the city at 11 o’clock Sun- 
day morning. 

This virtually ended the campaign in Ar- 
menia for 1877. Although the Russians pro- 


ceeded to invest Erzerum, and also sent re-: 


enforcements to General Oklobjio, operating 
against Batum, no actions of any account oc- 
curred, 

- In the first week of July, after an absence 
of six months, the British fleet returned to 


Besika Bay. It was during the sittings of the. 


conference, and at the request of Lord Salis- 
bury, that the admiral received orders to quit 
Besika and retire to the Pirwus. This was done 
not so much to mark the displeasure of the 
British Government at the obstinacy of the 
Turks as to convey to them by an outward and 
visible sign that they had nothing to expect 
from England in case they should be involved 
in a war with Russia. In 1876 Lord Derby in- 
formed a deputation that the fleet had been or- 
dered to Besika in order to protect the Euro- 
peans and the native Ohristians of Constanti- 
nople in case of any outbreak of Mussulman 
fanaticism. But this motive was certainly not 
made public at the time, and those who pro- 
fessed to know the intentions of the Govern- 
ment declared in a tone of resolution and de- 
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fiance that this was a demonstration against 
the Czar, who would have to count with Eng- 
land in case of any aggression on the Sultan’s 
rights. When Lord Salisbury arrived at Con- 
stantinople he soon found that the Turks were 
possessed with the fixed idea that, do what 
they might, England would never allow them 
to be attacked. It was to eradicate this per- 
sistent confidence that the fleet was directed 
to leave Turkish waters and proceed to Athens, 
Its return, therefore, at this time, was regarded 
as a menace to Russia not to proceed too far. 

The continued Russian successes in Europe, 
which caused the change in the chief command 
of the Turkish army, also brought about im- 
portant changes in the ministry. Safvet Pasha, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, resigned, and 
Aarifi Pasha was appointed in his place. The 
change indicated a victory of the war party; 
for while Safvet Pasha always counseled peace, 
Aarifi, a fanatical Turk, would continue the 
war to the bitter end. Redif Pasha, the Min- 
ister of War, was removed, and Mahmoud 
Damad Pasha appointed in his place. <Aarifi 
Pasha, however, resigned within ten days, and 
was replaced by Server Pasha. Further min- 
isterial changes took place in the latter part of 
August, when Mustapha Pasha was temporarily 
appointed Minister of War, and Safvet Pasha 
was appointed Minister of the Interior in place 
of Hassim Pasha. 

When Suleiman Pasha left the Shipka Pass, 
to succeed Mehemet Ali as commander-in-chief 
of the Shumla Army, he was succeeded in the 
command of the operations against the Shipka 
Pass by Rauf Pasha. No actions of any im- 
portance occurred here during the remainder 
of the year beyond an ineffectual attempt on 
the part of the Turks to capture Fort St. Nicho- 
las on November 21st, and occasional bombard- 
ments between the hostile batteries. Suleiman 
Pasha, upon his arrival with the Army of East- 
ern Bulgaria, remained inactive for some time. 
Finally, on November 18th, he sent a strong 
division from Kadikoi across the Lower Lom, 
against the Twelfth Russian Army Corps, under 
the Grand-Duke Vladimir, with orders to take 
Pyrgos. The movement was at first successful, 
but was afterward repulsed by the Russians. 
Another forward movement on the same line, 
undertaken on the 26th, met with no better 
success. On the same day, the 26th, the Turk- 
ish centre, stationed at Rasgrad, together with 
the left wing at Osman Bazar, undertook a for- 
ward movement on the line of Osman-Bazar- 
Selvi, which led to a battle at Elena on De- 
cember 5th. In this battle several Russian 
battalions were destroyed, and eleven Russian 
guns captured, but the victory brought the 
Turks no great advantage. On December 12th, 
Suleiman made another forward movement, 
crossing the Lower Lom at Kadikoi, and at- 
tacked Metchka and Tirstenik. After seven 
hours’ severe fighting, he was repulsed with a 
loss of about 2,000 men. On the 15th he also 
withdrew his troops from Elena. All these 
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movements were undertaken to relieve Osman 
Pasha in Plevna, but were unsuccessful. 

The main object of the Russian commander 
before Plevna, during October, was to complete 
the investment of that place, and for that pur- 
pose it was necessary to secure the road lead- 
ing to the west. Although smaller bodies of 
Russian troops had been west of Plevna, and 
along the Vid River, for some time, it was not 
until October 24th that the Russians gained a 
firm foothold on the road leading to Orkhanie. 
On that day General Gourko stormed the town 
of Gorni Dabnik; four days later he stormed 
Telis. On October 81st, Osman Pasha evac- 
uated Dolni Dabnik, situated half-way be- 
tween Gorni Dabnik and Plevna, on the Sophia 
road, and thus enabled the Russians to advance 
about six miles nearer to Plevna. This advance 
completed the investment of it, and from this 
time until its surrender it was entirely cut 
off from the outer world. An attempt made 
by Shevket Pasha on October 31st, to introduce 
an ammunition train into Plevna, was repulsed 
by the Russians. During the month of Novem- 
ber the Russian lines were drawn still closer. 
On November 9th, General Skobeleff stormed 
the Green Hill, a wooded eminence south of 
Plevna, and within three miles of that town, 
and held it against several Turkish attacks dur- 
ing the following days. On the north side, the 
Roumanian troops, on the 12th, also advanced 
to within about three miles. On the 12th Os- 
man Pasha was called upon to surrender, but 
decidedly refused. In order to secure the army 
of investment on the west, where Mehemet Ali 
was gathering a fresh army at Sophia, the Rus- 
sians sent out considerable bodies of troops, 
which, on November 9th, took the town of 
Vratza, situated on the road from Rahova on 
the Danube to Sophia. On the 21st Rahova 
was taken by the Roumanians; on the 22d 
Pravetz or Pravza, four or five miles east of 
Orkhanie, was taken by the Russians, and on 
the 24th Etropol fell into their hands, . These 
successes gave the Russians the entire line from 
Rahova to Etropol, which completely protected 
the investing lines on the west, as well as the 
important pass of Baba Konak. In Plevna the 
situation became daily more desperate. In spite 
of Osman Pasha’s boast that there were suffi- 
cient provisions to last until spring, the want 
thereof made itself bitterly felt, while the en- 
tire absence of proper hospital accommodations 
produced great suffering and large numbers of 
deaths within the Turkish army, which in turn 
bred disease among the garrison and the in- 
habitants of the town. On December 9th, 144 
days after Osman Pasha’s first arrival, 45 days 
after the complete investment, and about 60 

‘days after the arrival of the last ammunition 
train, Osman Pasha decided upon a sortie. For 
three days previous the Russians knew that he 
had exhausted his provisions, and was prepar- 
ing such a movement. On the evening of Sun- 
day, December 9th, they received news that he 
would concentrate all his army near the bridge 


over the Vid. This was confirmed in the night 
by Skobeleff, who perceived that the Turks had 
abandoned in silence the Krishina redoubt and 
all the positions on the ‘‘Green Hill.” All 
these positions he occupied. About seven 
o’clock on Monday morning the Turks crossed 
the Vid by the old bridge and the new one 
which they had constructed, and flung them- 
selves upon the Russian positions to the north 
of the road defended by the grenadiers. The 
line extended from the road to the Roumanian 
positions. The Turks dashed against it with 
such ardor and fury that in a few moments 
they almost annihilated the Sibirsky regiment 
of grenadiers, and they captured a complete 
battery placed there. A terrible struggle fol- 
lowed. The Turks here were under the fire of 
the second line of investment and of one hun- 
dred cannons, and the grenadiers resolved to 
recapture the lost guns, and again advanced. A 
bayonet fight then took place, which lasted a 
quarter of an hour, in which a Jarge number of 
men were killed; and finally the Turks were 
defeated and driven back. They fell back on 
the Vid, pursued by the Russian infantry and 
the fire of the artillery. There, sheltered be- 
hind the banks of the river, they replied, and 
the battle lasted until half-past twelve, when 
the firing ceased on both sides. It had not 
ceased more than half an hour when a parle- 
mentaire arrived with the important news that 
Osman Pasha was disposed to treat for the sur- 
render of the place and of hisarmy. The Rus- 
sian infantry slowly advanced toward the 
bridge, and the officers, on reaching the bridge, 
mixed with the Turkish soldiers and opened a 
ccnversation with them. Soon afterward, Tefik 
Bey, head of the Turkish staff, arrived and said 
that Osman Pasha was wounded. 

The conditions of the surrender were ar- 
ranged in a quarter of an hour. They werethe 
complete surrender of the place, of the army, 
and of the arms. All this was settled with as- 
tonishing rapidity, so that when the Grand- 
Duke arrived, half an hour later, the Turks had 
laid down their arms, and all was over. Os- 
man Pasha did not attempt to cut his way 
through, asit was supposed he would, without 
artillery and without baggage. He had, on the 
contrary, a considerable train, more than 500 
vehicles, which had started, and a large force 
of artillery, which supported the attack of the 
infantry. The sortie was a brilliant affair, but 
it never had a chance of success, and it cannot 
be imagined that Osman Pasha expected it to 
succeed, but he made it, probably, to satisfy his 
own sense of duty. His wound was in the leg, 
and was not serious. He was treated with the 
utmost courtesy and consideration by the Grand- 
Duke and all the Russian officers. The fall of 
Plevna virtually ended the war in Europe. In 
the Western Balkans Mehemet Ali was super- 
seded by Nedjib Pasha, one of the younger 
generals, who gained considerable distinction as 
cp of staff in the campaign against Servia in 
1876, 
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Servia, which had concluded peace in Feb- 
ruary, again took up arms against Turkey in 
December. (See Szrvia.) Their main army, 
the Morava corps, advanced from Alexinatz 
toward Nissa, and arrived at this town on De- 
cember 15th. On the same day they occupied 
Mramor, six miles west of Nissa. On the 22d 
the investment of Nissa was completed, and the 
commander of the post was notified that the 
town would be bombarded. Several detach- 
ments had in the mean time cleared the neigh- 
borhood of Turkish troops, and had occupied 
Ak Palanka on the 24th, and Pirot on the 27th. 
The Timok corps, under Horvatovitch, on De- 
cember 16th, occupied Adlie, or Kula, about 
eighteen miles west of Widin. On the 19th it 
occupied the St. Nicholas Pass, connecting Bel- 
gradtchik in the north and Isvor in the south; 
and on the 23d effected a junction with the 
Russians, who had come from Berkovatz, 
forming part of the cavalry division of General 
Arnoldi. This division, which had originally be- 
longed to the Army of Plevna, was sent in the 
beginning of November to the west of Plevna. 
On December 16th, Arnoldi occupied Berko- 
vatz, and on the 25th effected a junction with 
the Servian Morava corps at Pirot. 

After the withdrawal of the Turkish troops 
from Montenegro in June, Prince Nicholas 
proceeded very carefully to advance against the 
neighboring portions of Herzegovina. On July 
22d, he stormed several of the outlying works 
of Nicsic, and on September 8th this fortress 
_ surrendered to him. Presyeka was taken on 
September 16th, Bilek on the 17th, and the 
four forts of the Duga Pass on the 18th. He 
had thus secured a corner of Herzegovina 
which could easily be maintained. The Mon- 
tenegrin troops were now dismissed to their 
homes. In the beginning of November, Prince 
Nicholas again resumed operations, this time 
directing his attention to Albania, where Ali 
Saib was stationed with a few thousand troops. 
On November 12th, the Montenegrins stormed 
several of the outlying works of Antivari, took 
the fortress of Spizza on the 16th, and the 
town of Antivari shortly afterward, the Turks 
holding the citadel until January 10, 1878. 

When Kars had fallen, Mahmoud Damad, 
who was supposed to be in favor of peace, and 
who had up to this time been all-powerful at 
the Turkish court, was removed from the di- 
rection of military affairs. At the same time 
the Council of War was abolished, and the 
Minister of War was clothed with full powers. 
Two weeks later, Mustapha Pasha was re- 
moved, and Rauf Pasha appointed Minister of 
War in his place. The condition of the Turkish 
Empire was truly terrible at the close of the 
year. Without money, without armies, and 
without friends, it was finally obliged to ask for 
an armistice in the first days of 1878. 

The second session of the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment met on December 13th. In his speech 
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from the throne, the Sultan reviewed the events 
which led to the war with Russia, by severely 
denouncing the Christian subjects of Turkey 
who had taken up arms against their Govern- 
ment, “in spite of the equality in the eyes of 
the law which all our subjects enjoy, and the 
immunities which secure their nationality and 
their language.” ; 

In Bosnia several engagements took place 
between the Turkish troops and the insur- 
gents, which culminated in the defeat of the 
insurgents under Despotovitch, on August 4th, 
when the latter was forced to seek safety on 
Austrian territory. Other insurgent bands, 
under a leader named Gotub, who appeared 
after this, were characterized as little better 
than robber bands. 

In Thessaly and the other Greek provinces 
of Turkey, a reign of terror prevailed during 
the year, brought about by marauding bands of 
Bashi-Bazouks, and even by regular troops. A 
revolutionary government was established, and 
was aided by contributions from Greece, and 
a few engagements with the Turkish troops 
took place. In Crete the same state of affairs 
prevailed, the Christians retreating to the 
mountains where the Turks could not follow 
them. 

The war was marked by the perpetration 
of outrages upon non-combatants and private 
property, both in Asia and in Europe, for 
which it would be hard to find a parallel in the 
history of civilized nations. 

TURNBULL, Rosert, an American cler- 
gyman, born at Whiteburn, Linlithgowshire, 
Scotland, September 10, 1809, and died at 
Hartford, Conn., November 20, 1877. He 
graduated at Glasgow University, studied the- 
ology, preached for a short time in Scotland 
and England, and in 1838 settled in Danbury, 
Conn. In 1835 he becaine pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Detroit, in 1837 of the South 
Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn., in 1839 of 
the Boylston Street (now Harvard Street) Bap- 
tist Church in Boston, and in 1845 of the first 
Baptist Church in Hartford, where he con- 
tinued to reside until his death. In 1851 he 
received the degree of D. D. from Madison 
University. He published ‘ The Theatre ” 
(Boston, 1840); ‘ Olympia Morata” (1842); 
“ Vinet’s Vital Christianity,” translated, with 
an introduction and notes (1846); ‘‘ The Gen- 
ius of Scotland” (New York, 1847); ‘ The 
Genius of Italy” (1849); “ Theophany, or the 
Manifestation of God in Christ” (Hartford, 
1851); “Vinet’s Miscellanies” (New York, 
1852); ‘Pulpit Orators of France and Switz- 
erland” (1858); “Christ in History, or the 
Central Power” (Boston, 1856); and “ Life 
Pictures, or Sketches from a Pastor’s Note- 
Book” (New York, 1857). He edited Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s “‘ Discussions on Philosophy,” 
and was for several years editor of the Chris- 
tian Review. 
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UNITARIANS.. The fifty-second annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held in Boston, Mass., May 29th. Mr. 
Henry P. Kidder was chosen president. The 
treasurer reported that his total receipts for 
the year had been $111,659.10, and his expen- 
ditures $99,228.11. The funds held on the ac- 
count of the association were: the General 
Fund, amounting to $75,048.75; the Hayward 
Fund, amounting to $25,750.00; the Perkins 
Fund, amounting to $10,209.50; the Kendall 
Fund, amounting to $2,164.75; the King Fund, 
amounting to $10,000.00 ; and the Lienow Trust 
Fund, amounting to $4,327.00—for which sat- 
isfactory.securities were exhibited. The asso- 
ciation also possessed uninvested balances on 
account of the General Fund of $7,750.06, and 
of the Homer Fund of $220.88. The total bal- 
ance in the hands of the treasurer, including 
the last-mentioned sums, was $12,430.09. The 
Executive Committee reported that the year’s 
contributions from the churches, wp to the time 
of the anniversary, had amounted to more 
than $26,000; more than $14,000 had also 
been collected for the church at Washington, 
making in all $40,000, a larger sum than had 
been contributed in any one of the five pre- 
ceding years. The church at Washington had 
been. begun, the contract for the execution of 
the work having been signed by the com- 
tnittee. 

The anniversary of the British Unitarian As- 
sociation was held in London... Mr. James Lup- 
ten was chosen president. The treasurer re- 
ported that the general expenditure had been 
about £7,000 on account of the association, 
and £4,617 of the Jubilee Fund.- The report 
of the secretary stated that of the 20 provin- 
cial societies, nine were connected with the as- 
sociation, five having joined during the year. 
In Scotland, notwithstanding the strong efforts 
which had been made, the difficulty of estab- 
lishing new churches was found for the pres- 
ent to be almost insuperable. In Ireland, a 
promising field of usefulness had appeared in 
Londonderry. Two new chapels had been 
built in South Wales, and a grant had been 
made to aid in the erection of a new chapel, in 
place of one from which the congregation had 
been expelled. Progress was reported in a 
number of towns in England, and in various 
quarters of London, The sales of books had 
amounted to £1,004. Grants had been made 
to the extent of £129 for books, and £78 for 
tracts. 

UNITED BRETHREN. The following is a 
summary of the statistics of the United Breth- 
ren Church for 1877, as they are given in the 
United Brethren Almanac for 1878, showing 
the number of organized churches, of minis- 
ters, and of members of each conference: 
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The table shows an increase of 107 ministers 
and 4,882 members, and a decrease of 11 
churches, from 1876. The footings of other 
items of the statistical tables are: Whole num- 
ber of meeting-houses, 2,003; of parsonages, 
801; of Sunday-schools, 2,897; of children, 
officers, and teachers, in the same, 169,530; 
amount of contributions for salaries of minis- 
ters, $335,072.88; for the bishops, $5,681.98 ; 
for ministerial aid, $2,278.02; for missions, 
$38,648.60; for church building and expenses, 
$207,907.29; for educational funds, $13,713.90; 
for the Biblical Seminary, $1,772.36 ; for church 
erection and the general Sunday-school fund, 
$1,541.96; amount of Sunday-school collec- 
tions, $36,509.88; total contributions of the 
church, $688,060.24, against $669,799.21 in 
1876. 

The General Conference of the Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ met in its quad- 
rennial session at Westfield, Ill,, May 10th. 
The bishops of the Church Rak g oy in turn. 
The quadrennial address of the bishops, after 
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noticing the death of Bishop David Edwards, 
which had occurred since the previous meet- 
ing of the General Conference, reviewed the 
growth of the Church and its enterprises dur- 
ing the four years. The number of members 
had increased from 125,658 in 1872 to 144,881 
in 1876; the missionary department, church 
erection, and publishing interests had con- 
tinued to develop; and while thirty years be- 
fore the Church had not a single institution of 
learning, it had now ten colleges and semina- 
ries, with not less than a thousand students in 
actual attendance; and the Biblical Seminary 
had proved its usefulness and practicability 
during eight years of existence. Reports were 
made of the operations of all the enterprises of 
the Church during four years. The question 
of the position of the Church in reference to 


secret societies, and the enforcement of the 


rules against members of tne Church partici- 
pating in such bodies, figured prominently in 
all the discussions and actions of the Conference. 
It came up first in the form of an appeal from 
the decision of the Miami Annual Conference 
in a case which had originated in a church in 
Dayton, Ohio. Two of the members of this 
church had been expelled for connection with 
secret societies; but the pastor of the church, 
in putting the case to vote before the congre- 
gation, had received the votes in favor of ex- 
pulsion, thirteen in number, but had refused 
to call for votes in the negative, saying that 
the church could only vote affirmatively. An 
appeal was taken from this action to the Quar- 
terly Conference, which sustained the pastor. 
An appeal was then taken to the Annual Con- 
ference, which declared the action of the pastor 
null and void, and decided: 

1. That the class, and not the congregation, or 
preacher, or a minority of the class, is the expelling 

oh in the Church of the United Brethren in 
1rist. 

2. That there can be no parliamentary question 
which it is proper for a class, congregation, or con- 
ference, to consider and vote upon at all unless both 
an affirmative and a negative vote be taken. Other- 
wise it is no vote at all. 

The pastor appealed against this decision to 
the General Oonference. The General Confer- 
ence sustained the appeal of the pastor, and 
reviewed the action of the Annual Conference. 
The question came up again upon the report 
of the Committee on Revision of the Discipline, 
proposing an amendment making it the duty 
of a bishop ‘to insist upon it that all the laws 
of the Church are faithfully executed.” An 
amendment was proposed prescribing to the 
bishop a particular and stringent method of 
performing this duty, which was lost by a vote 
_ of 30 yeas to 73 nays, and the provision as re- 
ported by the committee was adopted. An 
examination of the Annual Conferences was 
held to ascertain whether they had violated 
the laws of the Church, or countenanced viola- 
tions of them, the Conferences being called in 
alphabetical order, the examination being con- 
- fined to Conference action, and the bishop or 
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presiding delegate answering for his Confer- 
ence. None of the Conferences having been 
found to have failed officially as such in the 
discharge of their duties, all were pronounced 
loyal. The Conference decided to elect five 
bishops, a new episcopal district being formed 
for the Pacific coast, and fixed the salary of 
the bishops at one thousand dollars each. The 
report adopted on the subject suggested that 
the bishops should visit missions and explore 
new fields as much as possible. Bishops Gloss- 
brenner, Weaner, and Dicksen were reélected; 
the Rev. M. Wright, editor of the Religious 
Telescope, was chosen to fill the vacancy in the 
episcopal office; and the Rev. N. Carth, of In- 
diana, was elected the fifth bishop. 

UNITED STATES, At the commencement 
of the year 1877, the country was in a state of 
great excitement respecting the result of the 
Presidential election. The votes of Florida, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina were counted by 
the canvassing boards with a result in favor 
of the Republican Presidential Electors. This 
result, at the canvass by Congress of all the 
State returns of the Presidential election, would 
give the Republican candidate (Mr. Hayes) one 
majority, and secure his election. The Demo- 
crats, however, asserted that the canvassing 
boards in each of the above-mentioned States 
had made an unjust canvass; that the popular 
vote in each had been in favor of the Demo- 
cratic electors by a considerable majority ; that 
legal Democratic votes in large numbers had 
been rejected, and that by the people the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency had been 
elected. The certificates of the results in each 
State, sent to Washington under the official 
seal of the respective Governors, gave the elec- 
tion to Mr. Hayes by one vote. At all previous 
elections the canvass of Congress had been con- 
fined exclusively to these certificates. It was, 
therefore, manifest that a canvass by Congress, 
conducted like all previous ones, would elect 
the Republican candidate, or terminate in a 
disagreement between the two Houses. At 
this time the Lower House was largely Demo- 
cratic, the Senate Republican, and the Execu- 
tive (Grant) a Republican. A disagreement 
between the two Houses would have termi- 
nated the canvass without a choice. Under 
these circumstances, an act was passed to refer 
all contested cases to a commission consisting 
of Senators, Representatives, and Judges of the 
Supreme Oourt. If it decided these according 
to the face of the certificates, the Republican 
candidate would be elected ; if it decided to in- 
vestigate the local proceedings in the contested 
States prior to the Governor’s certificates, these, 
then, might be set aside, and the Democratic 
candidate be elected. The Democrats advo- 
cated the latter course, but the commission 
adopted the former, and Mr. Hayes was de- 
clared to be elected. (For the act, the Com- 
mission, and its proceedings, see CONGRESS, 
U.S.) The people acquiesced in the decision, 
and the new President was duly inaugurated, 
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and entered on the administration of the Gov- 
ernment. (For the Inaugural Address, see Pus- 
10 Documents.) The following comprises the 
Executive officers: President, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, of Ohio; Vice-President, William A. 
Wheeler, of New York; Secretary of State, 
William M. Evarts, of New York; Secretary 
of the Treasury, John Sherman, of Ohio; Sec- 
retary of War, George W. McCrary, of Iowa; 
Secretary of the Navy, Richard W. Thompson, 
of Indiana; Secretary of the Interior, Carl 
Schurz, of Missouri; Postmaster-General, Da- 
vid M. Key, of Tennessee; Attorney-General, 
Charles Devens, of Massachusetts. 

The first important official action of the new 
Administration, in accord with the inaugural 
address, tending to produce a settlement of af- 
fairs in South Carolina, was an invitation to the 
two rival Governors, Hampton and Chamber- 
lain, to a conference at Washington. The letter 
of invitation to Governor Chamberlain was 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
March 28, 1877. 
Sm: I am instructed by the President to bring 
to your attention his purpose to take into immediate 
consideration the position of affairs in South Caroli- 
na, with a view of determining the course which, 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
it may be his duty to take in reference to the situa- 
tion in that State as he finds it upon succeeding to 
the Presidency. It would give the President great 
aero to confer with you in person, if you shall 
nd it convenient to visit Washington, and shall con- 
cur with him in thinking such a conference the readi- 
est and best mode of placing your views as to the 
political situation in your State before him, He would 
greatly prefer this direct communication of opinion 
and information to any other method of ascertaining 
your views upon the present condition and imme- 
diate prospect of pobte interests in South Carolina. 
If reasons of weight with you should discourage this 
course, the President will be glad to receive any com- 
munication from you in writing, or through any dele- 
eee possessing your confidence, that will convey to 
im your views of the impediments to the peaceful 
and orderly organization of a single and undisputed 
State Government in South Carolina, and of the best 
method of removing them. It is the earnest desire 
of the President to be able to put an end, as speedily 
as possible, to all appearance of intervention of the 
military authority of the United States in the politi- 
cal derangements which affect the Government and 
afflict the people of South Carolina. In this desire 
the President cannot doubt that he truly represents 
the oe feeling of the great body of the people 
of the United States. It is impossible that protracted 
disorder in the domestic government of any State 
can or should ever fail to be a matter of lively interest 
and solicitude to the people of the whole country. 
In furtherance of the prompt and safe execution of 
this general purpose he invites a full communication 
of your opinions on the whole subject in such one of 
the proposed forms as may seem to Ets most useful, 
By the direction of the President, 1 have addressed 
to the Hon. Wade Hampton a duplicate of this letter. 
I am, very respectfully or obedient servant, 
W: K. RODG RS, Private Secretary. 
To the Hon. Danret H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The result was that the Federal troops were 
soon withdrawn from the State, the Republican 
Officials retired, and the administration of affairs 
passed into the hands of Governor Hampton. 
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(For the details of these proceedings, see Sourn 
CAROLINA.) 

In the case of Louisiana, some delay inter- 
vened, but on April 20th the following instruc- 
tions were issued to the Secretary of War: 

Exzoutrve Mansion, Wasutneton, D. C., 
April 20, 1877. ; 

Sire: Prior to entering upon the duties of the Presi- 
dency there had been stationed by my predecessor, 
in the immediate vicinity of the building used asa 
State House in New Orleans, La., and known as 
Mechanics’ Institute, a detachment of United States 
infantry. Finding them in that place I have thought 
proper to delay a decision of the question of their re- 
moval until I could determine whether the condition 
of affairs is now such as to either require or justify 
continued military intervention of the National Gov- 
ernment in the affairs of the State. In my opinion 
there does not now exist in Louisiana such domestic 
violence as is contemplated by the Constitution as 
the ground upon which the military power of the Na- 
tional Government may be invoked for the defense 
of the State. The disputes which exist as to the right 
of certain claimants to the chief executive office of 
that State are to be settled and determined, not by 
the Executive of the United States, but by such or- 
sage and peaceable methods as may be provided for 
by the constitution and laws of the State. Having 
the assurance that no resort to violence is contem- 
plated, but that on the contrary disputes in question 
are to be settled by peaceful methods, under and in 
accordance with Jaw, 1 deem it proper to take action 
in accordance with the principles announced when I 
entered upon the duties of the Presidency. Youare, 
therefore, directed to see that proper orders are is- 
sued for the removal of said troops at an early date 
from their present position to such regular barracks 
in the vicinity as may be selected for their occupa- 
tion. R. Ss. 
To Hon. Grorcr W. McCrary, Secretary of War. 


The Secretary thereupon thus addressed the 
Commander of the Army: 


War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTOR, D. C., 
April 20, 1877. 
General Witt1am T. SHERMAN, commanding United 

States Army. 

GzNERAL: I have the honor to inclose herewith a 
copy of a communication from the President of the 
United States, in which he directs that the detach- 
ment of the United States troops now stationed in the 
vicinity of the Mechanics’ Institute, in the city of 
New Orleans, La., be withdrawn to such convenient 
barracks as may be selected. for their occupation. 
You are hereby charged with the execution of this 
order, and will cause the withdrawal to take place on 
Tuesday next, the 24th of April, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE W. McCRARY, Secretary of War. 


The removal of the troops was followed by 
the complete establishment of the authority of 
the Democratic Governor. (See Lovistana.) 

The course thus pursued with these States 
by the President caused much dissatisfaction to 
many of the members of the Republican party, 
but was warmly approved by the rest of the 
people. 

An effort was also made by the Administra- 
tion to effect a reform in the civil service by 
the appointment to office of persons of the best 
character and attainments, with less regard to 
political influence. Public officers were also re- 
quired to abstain from interference in elections. 
The following brief letter was also published : 
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Half Eagle—$5 (Gold). 


Half Dollar—50 cents (Silver). 


1870 


Quarter Dollar—25 cents (Silver). 


Dime—10 cents (Silver). 


COINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, Jwne 22, 1877. 
Sim: I desire to call your attention to the follow- 
ing paragraph in a letter addressed by me to the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the conduct to be ob- 
served by officers of the General Government in re- 
lation to the elections: ‘* No officer shall be required 


or permitted to take part in the management of po- 
litical organizations, caucuses, conventions, or elec- 
tion campaigns. Their right to vote and to express 
their views on public questions, either orally or 
through the press, is not denied, provided it does 
not interfere with the discharge of their official duties. 
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No assessment for political purposes on officers or 
subordinates piania be allowed.” This rule is ap- 
plicable to every department of the civil service. It 
should be understood by every officer of the General 
Government that he is expected to conform his con- 
duct to its requirements. Very epee 

. B. HAYES, 


The President also expressed a determination 
that members of Congress should not dictate 
in the matter of patronage, and adhered to it 
firmly. In consequence thereof, the Adminis- 
tration received very little of a direct and vig- 
orous support froin the Republicans, and its 
recommendations to Congress were often chief- 
ly sustained and carried through by the Demo- 
cratic members. 

An opinion that a fraud had been committed 
by the Returning Board of Louisiana, in count- 
ing the votes for Presidential Electors, exten- 
sively prevailed. Legal proceedings were com- 
menced against the members.of the board near 
the close of the year, and the trial of one of 
them resulted in his conviction. The proceed- 
ings were continued in 1878. 

The failure of the appropriation for the sup- 
port of the army at the session of Congress 
which closed March 4, 1877, made an extra 
session necessary. This was convened on Oc- 
tober 15th by the following message of the 
President: 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas the final adjournment of the Forty-fourth 
grees without making the several appropriations 
for the support of the army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1878, presents an extraordinary occasion 
requiring the President to exercise the power vested 
in him by the Constitution to convene the Houses of 
Congress in anticipation of the day fixed by law for 
their next meeting: now, therefore, I, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, President of the United States do, by virtue 
of the power to this end in me vested by the Consti- 
tution, convene both Houses of Congress to assemble 
at their respective chambers at 12 o’clock noon, on 
Monday, the 15th day of October next, then and 
there to consider and determine such measures as, in 
their wisdom, their duty and the welfare of the peo- 
ples may seem to demand. In witness whereof, [ 

ave hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 5th day of 
May, in the year of our Lord 1877, and of the Inde- 

endence of the United States of America the one 


undred and first. R. B. HAYES. 
By the President: 
Wm. M, Evarts, Secretary of State. 


Congress thus assembled on October 15th, and 
the session was continued without interruption 
until the commencement of the regular one 
in December. It was soon manifest that the 
Republican majority in the Senate was very 
small, and might perhaps soon disappear ; that 
there was a lack of harmony between the Presi- 
dent and his party, and that he could not rely 
upon its undivided support of his measures, 
At this session, also, the first measure of a re- 
actionary nature, relating to the financial affairs 
of the country, was introduced. It was tech- 
nically designated as the “Silver Bill.” (See 
page 291.) The results of the financial legisla- 
tion of Congress since the close of the civil 
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war had been to replace all the bonds of the 
United States which had been issued (payable, 
either principal or interest, in currency or 
“‘ greenbacks,” as it was popularly called) with 
new bonds for a longer period, in which both 
principal and interest were to be paid in coin; 
also to demonetize silver, or to take from it its 
legal-tender feature, thereby rendering bonds 
and future specie payments payable in gold; 
and also the passage of an act requiring the 
resumption of the payment of specie on all Gov- 
ernment legal-tender notes on January 1, 1879. 
This involved the payment of specie on nation- 
al-bank notes and other similar obligations. 
The commercial transactions of the country 
have been shrinking since September, 1878, 
and with its immense indebtedness of govern- 
ments, corporations, and individuals, a state of 
insolvency and extreme depression prevailed 
throughout the year. The discussions which 
ensued will be found set forth under the arti- 
cle CurrEeNoy, in this volume. The “ Silver 
Bill” above mentioned was the first legislative 
expression of the point of reaction to which 
the public mind had at that time reached. It 
subsequently passed Congress over the Presi- 
dent’s veto by more thun the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 

On June 15th, the Commission provided for 
in the Treaty of Washington of 1871, which 
should decide the sum to be paid by the Uni- 
ted States Government to the Dominion of 
Canada for the privilege of fishing in their 
bays, harbors, and creeks, and for that of land- 
ing and curing fish, convened at Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia. The Commission consisted of 
Ensign H. Kellogg, of Massachusetts, to rep- 
resent the United States; A. T. Galt, to repre- 
sent Great Britain; and the umpire, M. M. de 
Fosse, the Belgian envoy. Dwight Foster ap- 
peared in behalf of the United States, and F, 
©. Ford in behalf of Great Britain. For the 
results of the Commission, see DomINIoN OF 
CANADA, 

The political agitation developed by the la- 
bor-strikes (see Lanor-Srrixes) forms the most 
interesting chapter of the movement. This 
agitation may be traced back to several differ- 
ent sources, and it developed into as many 
different phases.’ First, there has always pre- 
vailed a popular sentiment in America that 
labor deserves-to be well remunerated. It has 
been the boast in this country that the road 
to wealth is open to all, that every industrious 
and saving laborer can gain a comfortable com- 
petency, that our workmen are better paid 
and better nourished than their brothers in 
Europe. This feeling dates from the origin of 
productive activity here. Secondly, there was 
a wide-spread and bitter feeling against the 
railroad companies, and a desire that legal limi- 
tations should be set to their powers. The 
reckless and regardless machinations and rival- 
ries of their controllers, their ruinous borrow- 
ings and extravagance, had set the whole 
country against'the railroads in particular ; but 
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the two classes which made the hardest re- 
proaches against the managers of the railways 
were the two most nearly affected by their 
acts, their employés and the farmers. Thirdly, 
there was a general desire among the mechan- 
ical class that their order should be heard and 
felt in politics, though in what cause and for 
what ends they had formed no definite concep- 
tion. Fourthly, there were the social demo- 
crats, of whom every city contains a coterie; 
they are nearly all foreigners, Germans, Bo- 
hemians, Poles, Frenchmen, Italians, active 
minds, thoroughly imbued with the doctrines 
of the French commune and the German social 
democracy. Revolutionists from principle, 
they seize every opportunity to bring their 
ideas before the people. In the meetings and 
conventions held with reference to the politi- 
cal combination of the industrial classes, those 
who were most earnest in the matter were the 
least in haste to proceed to action. The so- 
cialists were the earliest to attribute to the 
strikes a politico-social 
character; but from 
the first to the last 
they evolved nothing 
but speeches and mani- 
festoes, possessing nei- 
ther the material nor 
the skill for party or- 
ganization: they, as a 
rule, are not less unpop- 
ular among the work- 
ingmen of the country 
than they are among 
other classes; and 
where sometimes their 
principles were in- 
dorsed and adopted in 
the programmes of the 
meetings, they, the ori- 
ginal authors, were un- 
recognized and con- 
demned. In Louisville 
a workingman’s party 
under the guidance of 
skilled politicians elect- 
ed several members to the Legislature. Their 
platform renounced doth the existing parties, 
and proclaimed the formation of a party to be 
composed of the industrial classes, which should 
reform the financial policy of the Government, 
establish the eight-hour law; erect courts of ar- 
bitration to decide in disputes between capital 
and labor, forbid private contracts for prison 

roducts, stop the employment of children un- 
ae 14 years of age in factories or elsewhere, 
establish compulsory education and the liberal 
pecuniary support of public schools, reduce 
taxes and economize in Governmental, State, 
and municipal expenses, raise the imposts on 
necessaries, oppose class legislation, refuse to 
support professional. politicians, and nominate 
no one who is not a laborer. Their platform 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the elected 
osndidates were not workingmen, and were 
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not far removed from the class called profes- 
sional politicians. In Ohio a workingman’s 
State ticket was nominated upon a platform of 
a decided socialistic character. Here, again, 
their candidates were not workingmen proper. 
The platforms of the older parties in this State 
demanded innovations, which the press of the 
country criticised as being of a similar revolu- 
tionary tendency. A clause in the Republican 
manifesto reads: 


We recommend, first, that Congress establish a 
national bureau of industry ; second, that Congress 
‘exert its authority over all national highways of trade 
‘by prescribing and enforcing such reasonable regu- 
lations as will tend to promote safety of travel, secure 
fair returns for capital invested and fair wages to 
employés, preventing mismanagement, improper 


discriminations, and the aggrandizement of offi- 
cials at the expense of stockholders and shippers 
and employés; third, that provision be made for 
statutory arbitrations between employers and em- 
ployés, to adjust controversies, reconcile inter- 
Spe and establish justice and equality between 
them, 


4 ee 


The Bread-Winners’ League of New York, a 
uasi-political association, issued a call for an 
independent labor party in the following tenor : 


Citizens of the State of New York, Members and 
Friends of the Independent Party and of the “‘Bread- 
Winners’ League :’? You are requested to immedi- 
ately assemble in your respective districts, and or- 
ganize on our platform and resolutions, especially 
the following: : 

1. That the Government immediately take con- 

_ trol, own, and operate the railroads. 

2. That labor laws are absolutely necessary. 

8. Immediate ‘‘ resumption of labor’? on needed 
pablie im povemants, with Government funds and 
or the public benefit. 

4, Repeal of all national-bank charters and the is- 
ae of greenbacks in pre care ped 
rades-union men, labor reform 
greenback men should be up and doing. The har- 
vest is ripe. Organization and the ballot can yet 
save the nation. Zhe Bread- Winners’ League pledges 
to the people to see that Congress shall obey the will of 
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the people. The starving, striking railroad operatives 
have our deepest sympathy, but the rioters strength- 
en the cause of the monopolists, and are injuring the 
cause of the people. 

Citizens, organize. Unite with us and we will 
redeem the nation from bond, bank, and railroad 
monopolists by converting every city in this vast, 
rich, idle country into an active workshop, each acre 
of its broad land into a farm, every mine into a 
s)urce of life instead of a potter’s field to its work- 
ers. By order State Council. 


The programme issued by a convention in 
Baltimore merely contained a repetition of the 
well-known projects of the European social- 
ists. It declared that the emancipation of the 
laboring class can only be accomplished by the 
action of the laboring class itself; that the 
struggle for this emancipation is not one for 
class privileges and monopolies, but for equal 
rights and equal duties; that the economical 
subjection of the laborer to the possessor of 
the means of labor is the foundation of servi- 
. tude in all its forms, and of social misery, spir- 
itual debasement, and political dependence; 
that the economical liberation of the laboring 
class is thence the great final purpose to which, 
as a means, every political activity should be 
subordinate; that all efforts hitherto directed 
to this end have failed from a lack of union of 
the different branches of labor in each coun- 
try, and from the lack of a real combination of 
the laborers of all lands; that the liberation of 
the laboring class is neither a local nor a na- 
tional, but a social problem, which takes in all 
lands in which modern society exists, and 
whose solution depends on the combined prac- 
tical and intellectual efforts of the most pro- 
gressive nations. The “ Labor Party of the 
United States,” founded on these principles, 
therefore demands that all the means of la- 
bor (land, machines, means of transportation) 
should become the property of the community, 
and that, instead of hired labor, should be in- 
troduced production in common and an equita- 
ble distribution of the products. It repudiates 
all connection with the political parties. The 
reforms which it immediately proposes are: 
1. Introduction of a uniform day’s work, for the 
present eight hours per diem, and punishment 
of the parties transgressing; 2. Sanitary in- 
spection of laborers’ workshops, dwellings, food, 
etc.; 3. Establishment of a bureau of labor 
statistics; 4. Prohibition of speculation in con- 
vict labor; 5. Prevention of children under 
14 years of age working in industrial enter- 
prises; 6. Free tuition in all educational insti- 
tutes; 7. A stringent law for the protection 
of laborers; 8. Free justice; 9. Abolition of 
conspiracy laws; 10. Assumption and manage- 
ment of all telegraphs and commercial roads 
by the State; 11. Governméntal control of all 
industrial enterprises, and the conduct of the 
same through free codperative communities for 
the benefit of the whole people. The following 
resolutions read at the Tompkins Square meet- 
ing, held during the strike in New York, ex- 
press the same internationalist principles, but 
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are aimed more immediately at the corporate 
companies of the country: 


Resolved, That we consider all legalized chartered 
corporations, such as railroad, mining, banking, 
manufacturing, gus, etc., under their present system 
of operation, as the most despotic and heartless ene- 
mies of the working classes. 

Resolved, That their acts of tyranny and oppression 
have been the cause of demoralizing thousands of 
honest workingmen, thereby driving them to acts of 
madness, desperation, and crime, that they would 
not otherwise have been guilty of had they been 
justly dealt by. 

Resolved, That as these chartered companies have 
been the primal cause of their miseries and their con- 
sequences, we hold them morally responsible for all 
acts of violence that proceed from, and are the legiti- 
mate results of, their tyranny and oppression. 

Resolved, That we view with alarm the growing in- 
fluence and power of these corporations over the 
legislation of State and nation, and believe, if that in- 
fluence continues, the executive, judicial, and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government will become totall. 
demoralized, the right of the masses destroyed, an 
instead of the voice of the people the power of the 
Almighty Dollar will become absolute and su- 


reme. 
: Resolved, That we do earnestly request and advise 
all the working classes throughout the country to 
unite as speedily as possible, for the purpose of form- 
ing a political party, based upon the natural rights 
of labor. Let us make common cause against a com- 
mon enemy, namely, organized capital. 

Resolved, That nothing short of a political revolu- 
tion through the ballot-box on the part of the work- 
ing classes will remedy the evils under which they 


suffer. 
Resolved, That it is the purpose of the Working- 
m ‘n’s party to confiscate, through legislation, the un- 
justly-gotten wealth of these legalized and chartered 
pied gestacieny thieves, that are backed by the Shylocks 
and money syndicates of Europe and this country. 


The following extract from an address to the 
citizens of St. Louis by the executive commit- 
tee of the United Workingmen’s party of that 
city seems to require the regulation of wages 
by law: 


We deem it to the interest of all business men, 
particularly retail dealers, to use their best endeav- 
ors to further the passage of an eight-hour law and 
living wages. The working classes, in times of pros- 
perity, constitute the great circulating medium of 
the country. Good times for the mechanic means 
active industries in the factories and shops, and plen- 
ty of business to the storekeepers. We ask, in the 
name of common-sense, if the experience of the past 
three years has not been sufficient evidence of the 

effects to business caused by the circulat- 
ing medium being withdrawn from the many into 
the hands of the few? Statistics prove that before 
this strike nearly 4,000,000 toilers were idle in the 
United States, caused by improved machinery forcing 
man out of employment, and those who were in 
forced idleness, through sheer destitution, were 
compelled to underbid their fellow-workmen until 
wages paid to those fortunate enough to have work 


. became so low as to make even their case desperate. 


Hence, using a homely phrase, ‘the chickens came 
home to roost.”” The only persons temporarily ben- 
efited by this sad condition of things are a class of 
people so few in number, who mostly spend their 
fortunes in Europe, that we clearly see the necessity 
of our merchants increasing the purchasing capacity 
of the bulk of the population. The cry of over-pro- 
duction is a fallacy while the millions have reasona- 
ble wants ungratified. 


Few, if any, questions decided by the Su- 


ee 
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preme Court of the United States in recent 
-years have been of greater general interest 
and importance than those raised by the so- 
called ‘ Granger cases.’”? One of the most im- 
portant of these was that of Munn and Scott 
against the State of Illinois. The issue raised 
was whether the General Assembly of Illinois 
can, under the limitations upon the legislative 
power of the States imposed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, fix by law the maxi- 
mum of charges for the storage of grain in 
warehouses in Chicago and other places in the 
State having not less than 100,000 inhabitants, 
in which grain is stored in bulk, and in which 
the grain of different owners is mixed together, 
or in which grain is stored in such a manner 
that the identity of the different lots or parcels 
cannot be accurately preserved. It was con- 
tended that such a law was repugnant: 


First, to that part of section 8, Article I., of the 
Constitution of the United States, which confers 
upon Congress the power ‘to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several States.” 

Second, to that part of section 9 of the same ar- 
ticle which provides that ‘‘no preference shall be 
“ve by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another.” 

Third, to that part of the Fourteenth Amendment 
which ordains that no State shall ‘‘ deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law ; nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 


In considering the Jast point, Chief Justice 
Waite, who delivered the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court, conceded that the 
Government has no power to 
control rights which are purely 
and exclusively private; but it 
may regulate the conduct of its 
citizens, one toward another, 
and the manner in which each 
shall use his property when such 
regulation becomes necessary for 
the public good. ‘In the exer- 
‘cise of this power it has been 
customary in England from time 
immemorial, and in this country 
from its first colonization, to 
regulate ferries, common car- 
riers, hackmen, bakers, millers, 
whartingers, innkeepers, etc. ; 
and in so doing to fix a maxi- 
mum of charge to be made for 
services rendered, accommoda- 
tions furnished, and articles sold. 
To this day statutes are to be 
found in many of the States 
upon some or all of these subjects, and we 
think it has never yet been successfully con- 
tended that such legislation came within any 
of the constitutional prohibitions against in- 
terference with private property. With the 
Fifth Amendment in force, Congress in 1870 
conferred power upon the city of Washington 
to regulate . . . the rates of wharfage at pri- 
vate wharves . . . the sweeping of chimneys, 
and to fix the rates of fees therefor . . . and 
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the weight and quality of bread (8 Statutes, 
587, section 7); and, in 1848, to make all 
necessary regulations respecting hackney car- 
riages, and the rates of fare of the same, and 
the rates of hauling by cartmen, wagoners, 
carmen, and draymen, and the rates of com- 
mission of auctioneers (9 Statutes, 224, section 
2). From this it is apparent that, down to 
the time of the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, it was not supposed that the 
statutes regulating the use, or even the price 
of the use, of private property, necessarily de- 
prived an owner of his property without due 
process of law. Under some circumstances 
they may, but not under all. The amend- 
ment does not change the law in this par- 
ticular. It simply prevents the States from 
doing that which will operate as such a dep- 
rivation.” 

In the case of the United States os, R. G. 
Hazard, the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the district of Rhode Island has decided 
that a person who failed to make return of 
his income, under the law of Congress, but 
who paid the tax as assessed by the United 
States assessor, with the added penalty of 50 
per cent., is liable for any deficit in the tax in 
case the amount so assessed was less than the 
actual income. 

In the two cases brought by the Bank of 
Kentucky and the Planters’ National Bank 
against the Adams Express Company, the 
Supreme Oourt of the United States has de- 
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cided a question of interest and importance to 
the general public—viz., that express com- 
panies are liable for loss of goods caused by 
the negligence not only of their own servants 
but also of the railroad company employed to 
carry the goods; and that the stipulation in 
the receipt given to the shipper, that the ex- 
press company will not be liable for losses 
caused by fire, does not exempt the company 
from liability for losses by fire arising from 
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‘the negligence of its own servants or those of 
the railroad company. 

In the case of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad Company, appealed from the 
Wisconsin Circuit, the question was whether 
the railroad companies in Wisconsin can re- 
cover for transportation of property more 
than the maximum fixed by statute, by show- 
ing that the amount charged was no more 
than reasonable compensation for services ren- 
dered. The decision is that, as between the 
company and freighter, the maximum of the 
statute is the limit of the recovery for trans- 
portation actually performed. If the company 
should refuse to carry at prices fixed, and an 
attempt should be made to forfeit its charter 
on that account, other questions might arise 
which would not be anticipated at this time. 
For goods actually carried, the limit of the 
State is the limit of recovery. 

In the case of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company against the Attor- 
ney-General, which had been appealed from 
the Iowa Circuit, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, affirming the judgment of the 
court below, held that a State has power to 
control the rates of fare and freight charged 
by a common carrier within its limits. Rail- 
road companies are carriers for hire. They 
are incorporated as such, and given extraordi- 
nary powers, in order that they may better 
serve the public in that capacity. They are, 
therefore, engaged in a public employment af- 
fecting the public interest; and, under the de- 
cision of Munn and Scott vs. the State of 
Illinois, they are subject to legislative control 
as to their rates of fare and freight, unless pro- 
tected by their charters. The Burlington & 
Missouri River Railroad Company, the benefit 
of whose charter the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company now claims, was 
organized under the general corporation law 
of Iowa, with power to contract in reference 
to its business, the same as private individuals, 
and to establish by-laws and make all rules 
and regulations deemed expedient in relation 
to its affairs, but being subject nevertheless to 
such rules and regulations as the General As- 
sembly of lowa might from time to time 
enact. 

In the case of the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Railroad Company, the plaintiff in error os. 
Husen, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, reversing the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, held that a State law pro- 
hibiting the driving or transporting of cattle 
into a State is a violation of that part of the 
Federal Constitution which declares that “ Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate commerce 
with the foreign nations and among the several 
States.” The statute in question was passed 
by the Missouri Legislature in 1872, and en- 
acted that ‘‘ no Texas, Mexican, or Indian cat- 
tle shall be driven or otherwise conveyed into 
or remain in any county in this State between 
the first day of March and the first day of No- 
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vember in each year by any person or per- 
sons.” It further provided that “if any per- 
son or persons shall bring into this State any 
Texas, Mexican, or Indian cattle, in violation 
of the first section of this act, he or they shall 
be liable in all cases for all damages sustained 
on account of disease communicated by said 
cattle.” Other sections made such bringing 
of cattle into the State a criminal offense, and 
prescribed penalties. Under the provisions 
above quoted this action was brought against 
the railroad company that had conveyed the 
cattle into the county. The court conceded 
that any State has the power to pass laws for 
police purposes. This power may be exercised 
in prescribing sanitary regulations, adopting 
precautionary measures against social evils, 
etc. Under it a State may legislate to prevent 
the spread of crime, or pauperism, or disturb- 
ances of the peace. It may exclude from its 
limits convicts, paupers, idiots, and lunatics, 
and persons likely to become a public charge, 
as well as persons afflicted by contagious or 
infectious diseases. This is a right founded on 
self-defense. The same principle would justi- 
fy the exclusion of property dangerous to the 
property of citizens of the State; for example, 
animals having contagious or infectious dis- 


eases. All these powers are in immediate con- 


nection with the protection of persons and 
property against noxious acts of other persons, 
or such a use of property as is injurious to the 


‘property of others. They are self-defensive. 


But, whatever may be the nature and reach 
of the police power of a State, it cannot be 


exercised over a subject confined exclusively to’ 


Congress by the Federal Constitution. 
UNIVERSALISTS. The General Convention 
of the Universalist churches in the United States 
met at Chicago, Ill., October 24th. Seventy- 
nine clerical and lay delegates attended the ses- 
sions. The Rev. J. D. W. Joy, of Massachu- 
setts, was chosen president. The Board of 
Trustees reported that their total receipts for 
the year had been $14,939.26, and their dis- 
bursements $14,649.29. The receipts had been 
reduced from every source but one, the excep- 


tional case being in the repayment of loans of . 


theological students, which had amounted to 
$1,982, nearly twice as much as in any previ- 
ous year. A part of the Nursery Fund, al- 
though it was considered safely enough in- 
vested, in the end had paid no interest, and 
another part had lain at a very low interest 
awaiting investment; the proceeds of the mis- 
sionary boxes had fallen from $2,287 in 1876 
to $1,545 in 1877; and the annual contribu- 
tions had fallen from $5,857 in 1876 to $3,680 
in 1877. 

The following is a summary of the statistics 
of the Universalist churches in the United 
States and Oanada, as they are given in the 
Universalist Register for 1878. It contains a 
statement of the number of the parishes, the 
number of the families, the number of the 
churches, and also the number of the members. 
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3 ¢ 3 : 

STATES, ETO. z q 3 : 

& os a) P| 
Alsbamass; 5 ossscassdaees 14 188 12 286 
Oalifornis «i046 bsicceesrcucs 1 825 1 190 
Canada soc. vacecencccnces 8 230 832 
Connecticut... .......2005 16 923 12 842 
District of Columbia ..... al 49 1 64 
Bloridac 3; Giaccone a 8 1 88 
= 13 9 223 
2,102 56 2,837 
934 | 47 | 2.590 
857 27 965 
186 10 173 
16) : 279 
4314 | 89 | 1,645 
100 1 74 
10,648 | 90 | 6807 
933 18 U6T 
508 7 858 
400 19 471T 
New Hampshire ......... 30 1,704 14 578 
NOW SGRBOV. caveaecsacees 10 410 6 802 
INGW SOE ieasc seesaw 148 6,498 | 111 6,290 
North Carolina........... Boil secsse te 4 86 
OU sis ieaspe ce ccenckts 106 2,487 97 | 4,995 
Oregon...... Sani ceameeee Welt feces 15 621 
Pennsylvania....... .....| 88 1,302 26 | 1,535 
Rhode Island............ 6 809 4 590 
South Carolina........... see all aspen’ 1 26 
LOLRB Ss ccscaecasces eee acral a cacee 2 95 
Vermont....... 53 2,639 24 | 1,880 
West Virginia .. 2 COU sal wand 
Wisconsin 23 7.9 15 460 
2 RP eee 912 39,391 * | 667 | 85,405 


Whole number of State conventions, 28; of 
Sunday-schools, 659, with 60,757 teachers and 
pupils; of ministers, 722, with 8 licensed lay 
preachers; of church edifices, 765. Value of 
parish property, above indebtedness, $6,978,- 
110. One minister is reported in each of the 
States and Territories of Arkansas, Alaska, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
and two ministers reside in Colorado. One 
church organization exists in Arkansas. Four 
societies, 31 families, and 1 church buildin 
and 3 ‘“‘Union” meeting-houses are returne 
in Mississippi. The denomination has a church 
building at Richmond, Va., which is valued at 
$10,000, but which it does not use. One or- 
dained minister is preaching in Scotland, as- 
sisted by several laymen; several church or- 
ganizations have been formed in that country, 
of which those at Dunfermline, Selkirk, and 
Larbert are particularly mentioned; a church 
has been built at Dunfermline, and a Univer- 
salist book and tract depot has been estab- 
lished at the same place. The Universalist 
faith is also preached at missionary stations in 
England. One biweekly and 5 weekly gen- 
eral newspapers, 3 Sunday-school papers, 1 
quarterly review, and 1 annual Register, are 

ublished in the interests of the denomination. 

he Universalist Publishing House, at Boston, 
Mass., owns the titles and copyrights of 125 
volumes. One of the schools of the denomina- 
tion which has been reported in previous years, 
the Liberal Institute, at Jefferson, Wis., is no 
longer in existence, having passed from the 
hands of the society under the foreclosure of a 


* The families are estimated in the parishes which make 
no report. 
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mortgage. The 11 remaining institutions, of 
which 5 are classed as colleges or universities, 
and 6 as seminaries or academies, returned in 
1877 a total of 87 professors and teachers, 886 
students, and assets valued at $2,289,000. 

UTAH. Governor Emery, in his message 
submitted to the Legislature on January 15, 
1878, says: 


Since the meeting of the last Legislature, the af- 
fairs of the Territory have continued, in most re-— 
spects, satisfactory. The general health of the 
people has been good, and peace and order have 
prevailed throughout the Territory. 

Agricultural crops have been abundant, and the 
pspenamien have been amply rewarded for their 
abor. 

The mines, in their further development, have in- 
creased jin positive value, and, where energy and 
skill have been displayed in working them, promise 
large returns to their owners. 

Many which but two years since were regarded 
as mere prospects of doubtful worth have grown 
into well-developed mines of great value. 

The facilities for milling and smelting have kept 
pace with the product of the mines. Several exten- 
sive establishments have been erected for the re- 
duction of ores, all of which, I believe, are in suc- 
cessful operation, and afford additional employment 
for a large number of men. 

Already attention is being directed to the vast 
coal fields of the San Pete country, where are to be 
found immense veins of bituminous coal of superior 
quality for coking and ordinary uses, The day ap- 

ears not distant when these mines will furnish fuel 
or the smelting of our ores, at a cost probably of 
one-fourth the money now paid for Pennsylvania 
coke. This event will mark a new era, giving fresh 
impetus to our mining and smelting enterprises. 


The finances are not unsatisfactory, there 
being no great indebtedness above the amount 
due from the counties; but some plan needs to 
be adopted for the settlement of these out- 
standing accounts, which embarrass the treas- 
ury. 

Under its present school law every religious 
denomination in Utah deems it necessary to 
furnish: schools for its children, while but one 
of these denominations receives any assistance 
from the public treasury. In Salt Lake alone 
more than thirty thousand dollars are annually 
expended for private tuition. This amount of 
money could furnish schooling for nearly the 
whole number of children in the city ; whereas, 
under the present arrangement, it procures in- 
struction for only about one-fifth of the entire 
nuinber of the school age. 

It is urged that the Legislature provide more 
effective methods for the capture and convic- 
tion of the men who drive out of Utah an- 
nually large numbers of stolen cattle and 
horses. These depredations prove a great ob- 
stacle to the extension of grazing, to which 
vast areas in the Territory are adapted. 

On the subject of polygamy, Governor Em- 
ery addresses the Legislature as follows: 

The majority of the people of this Territory _be- 
long to a religious sect known as the “ Latter-Day 
Saints.” I do not intend to discuss the merits or 
demerits of this new religion, but to refer to one of 


its distinctive features—polygamy. This system of 
marriage has continued here for thirty years, and 
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for fifteen years in violation of law. Im all the 
States and Territories, except Utah, it is considered 
@ grave offense, and is severely punished. Polygamy 
is no Jess a crime here than in other portions of our 
country, and yet the law remains a dead letter upon 
the statutes. I regard this system of marriage an 
evil, undermining the peace of society brought with- 
in its influence, and carrying with it dark shadows, 
which rest like a blight upon the offspring of these 
illegal relations, and the women who are maintained 
‘in them. The number of polygamous wives in Utah 
‘is large—how large I have not the means of knowing 
—yet it is safe to say they number thousands, 


The statutes and laws have been compiled 
by a commission created by the last Legisla- 
- ture. That body also adopted a penal code, 
modeled upon that of California, but failed to 
adopt a code of procedure for the courts in 
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criminal cases, except such as are held by jus- 
tices of the peace. Such acode of procedure the 
Governor recommends the present Legislature 
to adopt. He also recommends that a commis- 
sion, eminently qualified for its duties, should 
be appointed to codify the laws and eliminate 
from them whatever is in conflict with Con- 
gressional enactment; and that they should 
also be instructed to draft such bills as they 
may deem advisable for the public good, 
and submit their work to the next Legis- 
lature. 

The silk culture is attracting some attention 
in the Territory, and it has now been demon- 
strated by actual experiment that its climate 
and soil are admirably adapted to the mul- 
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berry-tree and the production of silk. It is 
believed this will be a profitable industry. 
The silk which has been produced so far is of 
good quality, and the manufactured fabrics 
are of an excellent and substantial character. 
The death of Brigham Young, it was thought 
by many, would prove a severe blow to Mor- 
monism, and lead to its destruction; but, ac- 
cording to a recent statement, Mormonism has 
taken a new start, and, instead of disintegra- 
tion, there’ never was such unity among its 
people. Governor Young’s government was 
centralized to the point of creating a sort of 


slavery, which had a deadening effect upon 
society. Since his death many reforms have 
been introduced or promised. The priesthoods 
have been reorganized, and are now held to a 
strict accountability for their duties. It is 
promised that the trustee in trust of the 
Church shall give an account of the tithes 
twice a year, and that an investigation shall 
be made into all the Church accounts. Govy- 
ernor Young, during his life, gave no account 
of the tithes, and no one knew how much he 
received or what disposition he made of the 
money. These measures are very popular. 


Vv 


VANDERBILT, Cornerius, an American 
capitalist, died in New York, January 4, 1877. 
He was born near the present Stapleton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., May 27, 1794.. He was averse 
to education, and at the age of 16 he bought 


a small vessel, with which he plied between 
the island and New York. At 18 he owned 
two vessels, and was captain of a third. At 
19 he married, removed to New York, and 
bought sloops and schooners, and at 23 he was 
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tree from debt and worth $9,000. In 1817 he 
assisted Thomas Gibbons in building the first 
steamboat run between New York and New 
Brunswick, N. J., and became captain of her 
at a salary of $1,000 a year. In 1818 he took 
command of a much larger and better boat on 
the same line, his wife at the same time keep- 
ing the hotel at New Brunswick. In 1824 
Vanderbilt had full control of the Gibbons 
line, and brought it up to paying $40,000 a 
year. In 1827, while still superintending the 
Philadelphia route, he leased for 14 years the 
ferry between New York and Elizabethport, 
N. J., put on new boats, and made it very 
profitable. In 1829 he left Gibbons; and in 
the following 19 years, till 1848, he built and 
operated steamboats on the Hudson, on Long 
Island Sound, on the route to Boston, and on 
the Delaware from Bordentown to Philadel- 
phia. He put on new and superior boats in 
opposition to an old line till he was bought off, 
or drove off his competitors, so that he had 
the monopoly and profits. In 1848-’49 he built 
the steamship Prometheus, in which in 1850 
he sailed for the isthmus of Darien. He had 
already purchased a controlling interest in the 
“ American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal 
Company,” which projected a canal across the 
isthmus; but for this scheme Vanderbilt sub- 
stituted a transit route from Greytown at the 
mouth of the San Juan to San Juan del Sur 
on the Pacific, which had the advantage over 
the old transit from Chagres to Panama of 
saving 700 miles between New York and San 
Francisco. In 1851 he put three steamers on 
the Atlantic side, and four on the Pacific side, 
and went into competition with the ‘“t United 
States” and the “Pacific Mail” companies. 
In 1852, with three more.steamers, he started 
a branch line from New Orleans to Greytown. 
In 1853 he went to Europe.in his steam yacht 
North Star; and while he was abroad CO. K. 
Garrison and ‘Charles Morgan, holding a large 
amount of the transit stock, threw him out of 
the management. On his return he organized 
an opposition line to Morgan’s between New 
Orleans and Galveston, and in 1854 established 
an independent line between New York and 
Aspinwall, with steamers on the Pacific side 
to compete with the Pacific Mail line. He 
soon compelled a compromise, and once more 
held the control of the transit company. In 
1856 William Walker, then ruling in Nicaragua, 
seized the property of the transit company; and 
Vanderbilt, with the assistance of Costa Rica, 
fomented an insurrection which expelled Walk- 
er. The bar of the mouth of the San Juan 
rendered approach to Greytown difficult, which 
led to the abandonment of the transit business. 
‘In April, 1856, Vanderbilt received a large 
subsidy for withdrawing his California line, 
the field not affording profit for two companies. 
His independent transatlantic line, started in 
1855, was abandoned in 1861 by the with- 
drawal of the Vanderbilt, a steamer costing 
$800,000, which he gave to the Government 
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on the outbreak of the civil war. During his 
steamship career he owned 21 steamers, 11 of 
which he built, and with steamboats his entire 
steam fleet numbered 66; and for many years 
he had been popularly known as the “ Com- 
modore.” When he abandoned the water in 
1864 his accumulations were estimated at $40,- 
000,000. As early as 1844 he had become 
largely interested in the New York & New 
Haven Railroad, and in 1845 he began to buy 
the stock of the Harlem Railroad, and in 1864 
held the whole of it. In 1859 and subsequent- 
ly he invested several millions in the mortgage 
bonds of the Erie road. Soon after comin 
into possession of the Harlem road, he pei | 
a controlling interest in the Hudson River & 
New York Central Railroads, and consolidated 
the two. Since 1878 the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern has been operated in conjunc- 
tion with the New York Central & Hudson 
River roads as one continuous route, 978 miles 
in extent, and with the Harlem and side lines 
and branches presenting an aggregate of 2,128 
miles subject to one management, representing 
an aggregate capital of $149,000,000, half of 
which is said to have belonged to Vanderbilt 
and his family. Mr. Vanderbilt gave $700,000 
to Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tenn., 
and $50,000 to the Church of the Strangers in 
New York. His wealth at the time of his 
death was variously estimated at from $60,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000. All of this excepting 
about $15,000,000 was bequeathed to his son 
William H. Vanderbilt. This circumstance kd 
to a contest of the will. William H. Vander- 
bilt succeeded his father as President of the 
New York Central Railroad. 

VERMONT. Almost the only event of the 
year worthy of note in the State of Vermont 
was the celebration, at Bennington, of the bat- 
tle which occurred there on the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1777. The celebration began on the 15th. 
A salute was fired and the bells of the village 
were rung at sunrise, and a military and civic 

rocession paraded the streets in the forenoon. 
The Hon. E. J. Phelps, of Burlington, presided 
at the exercises in a pavilion, and delivered an 
address of welcome. This was followed by an 
historical address delivered by the Hon. Dan- 
iel Roberts, of Burlington, and a poem by Mrs. 
Julia ©. R. Dorr, of Rutland. There were 
also brief speeches by distinguished guests, 
among whom were the Vice-President of the 
United States, Senators Edmunds and M orrill, 
Ex-Governor Hoffman and the Hon. E. W. 
Stoughton of New York, Ex-Governor Harri- 
man of New Hampshire, Governor Connor of 
Maine, Governor Van Zandt of Rhode Island, 
and others. The President of the United 
States arrived in the afternoon, when there 
was a military review and a public reception, 
followed in the evening by a general illumina- 
tion, torchlight procession, and open-air con- 
certs. On the 16th, there were salutes and 
bell-ringing at sunrise, and a procession In the 
forenoon, in which detachments of military 
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from Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts took part. New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts participated officially in the celebra- 
tion; and among the guests of the day were 
the President of the United States, Mr. Evarts, 
Secretary of State, Attorney-General Devens, 
Chief Justice Waite, Governor Prescott of New 
Hampshire, Governor Rice of Massachusetts, 
and other prominent public men. The exercises 
in the pavilion consisted of an oration by S. C. 
Bartlett, President of Dartmouth College; a 
poem written for the occasion by William Cul- 
len Bryant, of New York; an original hymn 
by Mrs. Maria Mason, and appropriate music. 
About 15,000 people were present. At the 
close of the exercises there was a banquet, and 
in the evening an illumination and torchlight 
procession. The celebration closed on the 17th 
with a grand parade of the Vermont militia. 
A somewhat singular case of the reprieve of 
a mnan convicted of murder, only a few min- 
utes before the time set for his execution, oc- 
curred at Rutland on the 6th of April. John 
P. Phair was charged with the murder of Mrs. 
Frieze, at Rutland, on the morning of June 
9, 1874, and had been subsequently convicted 
on wholly circumstantial evidence. A new 
trial had been refused, and he was sentenced to 
be hung on the 6th of April. On the morning 
of that day a statement prepared by the con- 
demned man was published in a newspaper at 
Boston, Mass., which had the effect of bring- 
ing out what was deemed to be new evidence 
tending to show the man’s innocence. A re- 


prieve of four weeks was granted on telegraph-— 


ic information from Boston, in order to permit 


an examination of the evidence. This was re-. 


garded of sufficient importance to justify a fur- 
ther reprieve until after the next session of 
the Legislature, which occurs in October, 1878. 
As a new trial had been once denied there 
was no power except that of the Legislature to 
grant it. 

On the 30th of June, there were 20 savings 
institutions in the State. The number of de- 
positors was 31,528, an increase of 3,047 in 
one year. The amount of deposits was $8,- 
821,726.54, an increase of $263,173.51. The 
disbursements in dividends amounted to $381,- 
400.10. The total expenses of the banks, in- 
cluding United States revenue taxes, were 
$42,653.64. The resources and liabilities of 
the banks were as follows: 


RESOURCES, 

Loans on mortgages of real estate............. $4,478,755 64 
Loans on personal and collateral security....... pete 

Real estate OWNCd .o os ul .c- pete we se cose sscece 87,871 52 
Invested in United States bonds............ 0,345 83 
Loans on United States bonds................ 25,015 8S 
Invested in bank stocks.............--.....05 235,552 50 
Loans on bank stocks.............00-.20 cece 92,635 81 
Invested in railroad stock and bonds........... 9,289 28 
Loans to towns, villages, etc..........00--000 100,852 49 
Invested in State, city, town, and village bonds. 821,273 67 
Miscellaneous assets ..............c0ececccees 145,828 56 
Cash on deposit in national banks........ .... 866,192 80 
Ogsh on hand..3 .) sn... eas actsciecn passe an 148,484 41 
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LIABILITIES, 
Amount of deposits.......... Lashtgteage dee $8,321,726 54 
Capital stock (Trust Company’s)..............5 832,500 00 
AMOunt Of HOMINOR. Ss 63256 soak sda eee oemasees 856,274 19 
Miscellaneous liabilities...............0....00e 80,326 65 
Otel HADINEOR cs ss soeh cis dewceeco seas $9,040,827 38 


As no election and no session of the Legisla- 
ture took place this year, there was a total 
lack of political action by the people, and an 
absence of al] official reports and information. 

VIRGINIA. The ‘average annual receipts 
from taxation for the last eight fiscal years 
have been $2,401,726. The receipts from the 
same source for the fiscal year 1876~'77 were 
$2,505,387. . The ordinary expenses of the 
government for the last fiscal year were less 
than for any year since the constitution took 
effect, and less by $88,588 than the average an- 
nual expenses of the last eight years on the 
same account. The principal sum of the en- 
tire debt proper of the Commonwealth, Sep- 
tember 30, 1877, was $29,350,816.76. The ar- 
rears of interest which have accrued since the 
Funding Bill took effect, and which constitute 
so much non-interest-bearing debt, amounted 
to $4,188,141.33. Consequently the whole of 
the public debt, including the principal and all 
arrears of interest, is $33,538,958.09. The en- 
tire debt assumed by the Funding Bill was 
$30,478,646.49. The difference is the increase 
of the debt during the six years which have 
elapsed since the Funding Bill went into oper- 
ation. 

The condition of the sinking and literary 
funds, which are sometimes erroneously classed 
as part of the State debt, but which constitute 
no part of it, is as follows: Sinking fund: prin- 
cipal, $5,145,271.90; interest, $931,996.26 ; 
aggregate, $6,077,268.16. Literary fund: prin- 
cipal, $1,428,245.25; interest, $176,271.64; 
total, $1,604,516.89. 

The most important measure passed by the 
Legislature of 1877 is known as the Moffett 
Register Law, which imposes a tax, and pre- 
scribes the mode of collecting it, on the privi- 
lege of selling wine, ardent spirits, or malt liq- 
uors. It was approved March 80th, and was 
amended by an act approved April 2d. Its 
chief object was to create a revenue to pay the 
interest on the public debt. The law provides 
that no person shall sell wine, ardent spirits, malt 
liquors, or any mixture thereof, either by whole- 
sale, retail, or to be drunk at the place where 
sold, or in any other way, without first having 
obtained a license. A license to sell by wholesale 
includes only the privilege of selling in quanti- 
ties of five gallons or more. A license to sell 
by wholesale and retail includes only the priv- 
ilege of selling in quantities of one gallon or 
more. A license to sell by retail includes only 
the privilege of selling in quantities not exceed- 
ing five gallons at any time to any one individ- 
ual, which shall not be drunk where sold, but 
shall be delivered to the purchaser in bottles, 
jugs, demijohns, or other vessels, to be removed 
therefrom. A license to sell to be drunk where 
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sold is known as a bar-room license, under 
which no wine, ardent spirits, malt liquors, nor 
any mixture thereof, shall be sold to be taken 
away from the place of delivery, but shall be 
drunk there. Any person desiring to carry on 
the business of a retail liquor merchant, and 
also that of a bar-room keeper, is required to 
obtain a separate license for each, and to com- 
ply with all the provisions of the law in rela- 
tion to both privileges. Any person selling 
without a license shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than 
twenty dollars nor more than five hundred dol- 
lars, and be imprisoned not less than one month 
nor more than twelve months. 

It was made the duty of the auditor of pub- 
lic accounts to have made a bar-room register, 
to be supplied to the various cities, towns, and 
counties of the State. The instrument adopted 
by the act for this purpose was known as the 


Moffett Register. This is about the size of a 
common cigar box. All the machinery is in- 
closed within a box, which is made of cast-iron. 
On the front of the box is a combination of 
dials, registering from 1 to 1,000,000. On the 
reverse side is a crank. The register is per- 
manently fixed on a counter, with the dial fac- 
ing the customer, and the crank nearest the bar- 
tender. Where malt and spirituous liquors are 
sold, there is a register for each, appropriately 
labeled. When a glass of lager-beer is sold, 
the bar-tender turns the crank once, a gong or 
bell within the box sounds one, and the hands 
on the dial move forward one point. The al- 
coholic register is the same, but the latter liquor 
is taxed 24 cents a drink, the former } cent a 
drink. The duties of the commission of the 
revenue, and the regulations to be observed by 
retail dealers, are set forth in sections 4 and 
5 of the law, as follows: 
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4, Whenever the commissioner of.the revenue of 
any county, city, or town shall receive from the au- 
ditor of public accounts the necessary registers, he 
shall immediately cause the same to be ripe Ea 
according to plans and instructions furnished by said 
auditor, in a conspicuous place in the room of deliv- 
ery and place of business of every bar-room keeper 
er retail dealer licensed under the provisions of this 
act within his district. Whenthe bar-room keeper or 
retail dealer desires to sell malt liquor under his li- 
cense, there shall be placed an additional register, 
in like manner as above required, and one is to be 
marked as a malt-liquor register, and the other as an 
alcoholic-liquor register, in such form and characters 
as the said auditor shall prescribe. The commis- 
sioner of the register shall see that the instruments 
are well located, firmly attached, and kept in good 
working order, and for this purpose shall, from time 
to time, inspect the same; and if, after such register 
shall have been in use, it becomes inoperative or 
out of order, it shall be the duty of the commissioner 
of the revenue, upon notice of the fact, to be at once 
given to him by the dealer, to replace it immediately 
with mee and perfect instrument, and charge the 
licensed dealer so supplied with the cost of repairing 
or replacing the injured register. The auditor of pub- 
lic accounts shall provide each commissioner of the 


revenue With a sufficient number of registers to enable 
him to,comply with the requirements of this section. 
The number of registers which may be necessary to 
the proper registration of the sales of each licensed 
dealer shall be determined by the commissioner of 
the revenue of the district in which such dealer re- 
sides. Every register shall be locked after each in- 
spection by the commissioner of the revenue, and the 
key retained in his possession; and he shall seal] the 
register after each inspection in such manner as the 
auditor of public accounts may direct. The character 
of the lock and seal required by this section shall te 
prescribed by the said auditor. P 
5. After the registers provided for in the next pre- 
ceding section shall have been placed in the bar- 
room or place of business of licensed dealers, it shall 
be the duty of the retail dealer, immediately on the 
sale of every half pint, fraction, or multiple thereof, 
of ardent spirits, wines, malt liquors, or any mixture 
thereof, in the presence of the purchaser, or person 
to whom it is delivered, to turn the crank of the 
roper register until the bell has struck once, and the 
Pidlcator on the dial has moved one point or number 
for each half pint, or multiple thereof, so sold, up to 
and including one gallon. It shall, in like manner, 
be the duty of the bar-room keeper, immediately upon 
the sale of each drink of wine, ardent spirits, malt 
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liquors, or any mixture thereo*, in the presence of the 
purchaser or person to whom it is delivered, to turn 
the crank of the proper register until the bell has 
struck once, and the indicator on its dial has moved 
one point or number for each drink sold by him. The 
true intent and meaning of this section is that, in the 
case of a retail dealer, the sale of each pint, or frac- 
tion thereof, shall constitute the unit or basis of tax- 
ation, and in the case of a bar-room keeper the sale 
of every drink shall be the unit or basis of taxation ; 
and in the former case the bell shall be struck once, 
and the indicator on the dial moved one unit for every 
half pint, or fraction thereof, sold; and in the latter 
case, the bell is to be struck once, and the indicator 
moved one unit for every drink sold; that is to say, 


for the sale of a half pint or less the retail dealer 
shall register one number on the dial, in the manner 
above required; for the sale of a quantity in excess 
of a half pint and less than a pint, he shall register 
two units; for the sale of a quantity in excess of a 
pint and less than a pint and a half, he shall register 
three units, and in the same ratio for each h int 
sold, multiple, or fraction thereof, up to and includ- 
ing one gallon, he shall register one unit. 


The following table is appended for the bet- 
ter illustration of the scale of assessment to be 
used by officers acting under the provisions of 
this section: 


No. of Regis- | Tax on Alcoholic Tax on Malt 
QUANTITY OF LIQUOR. trations: Liquor end Wine. Liquors. 

Less than half ping. ...6's sates tna 0055555 Sp =a; SENN es Mac abgee sesagaherenn> 1 2} cents $ cent 
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ONG DINE: as cehens daiee ns serh SR CaT as Cone e pander eee tee oe es ton erate ean 2 are! p eae 
More than 1 pint and less than 13 pint. ....2......2.c20-scc wee ccececscecs 8 et * 
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More than 14 pint and less than 2 pints 4 10 
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The law provides that any licensed retail or 
bar-room liquor dealer, for every willful failure 
to perform any of the duties required of him 
under the provisions of section 5, above 
quoted, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction, shall be fined not 
less than twenty nor more than one hundred 
dollars, one-third to go to the informer, for 
which such dealer and his sureties shall be liable 
on his bond; and on conviction for a second 
violation he shall forfeit his license, which shall 
not be renewed for one year. 

The specific license tax on retail or bar-room 
liquor dealers, and the manner of paying it, are 
prescribed as follows by section 7: 


7. The specific license tax on a retail liquor dealer 
shall be paid by him semi-annually, in advance, one 
half at the time his license is granted, and the other 
half at the expiration of six months, and shall be as 
follows: In the country or in towns of two thousand 
inhabitants or less, the tax shall be $50: provided; 
that in the country or in towns of two thousand in- 
habitants or less, whenever the tax realized from the’ 
liquor register during the year.amounts'to $25, the: 
specific license tax shall be $25; and ini towns of. 
over two thousand inhabitants, whenever the tax’ 
realized from the said liquor register during the year 
amounts to $50, the specific license tax shall be 350; 
and if the dealer shall desire the privilege of selling 
both as a retail dealer and a bar-room dealer, he may 
do so o the payment of $75, if in the country or 
town of two thousand inhabitants-or less;.and in 
towns of more than two thousand inhabitants, upon 
the payment of $150: provided that in the country 
or towns of two thousand inhabitants or less, when- 
ever the tax realized from the liquor register, herein- 
before mentioned, during the year amounts to the 
sum of $37.50, the specific tax shall be $37.50; and 
in towns of more than two thousand inhabitants, 
whenever the tax realized from the said liquor regis- 
ter during the year amounts to $75, the specific tax 
shall be $75. Each retail dealer, and bar-room 
dealer, and ordinary keeper, shall, at the time the 
registers are fixed in his place of business, pay to 
the treasurer of his city or county, upon the certifi- 
cate of the commissioner of the revenue, the sum of 
$10 for the use of each register so fixed in his place 


of business. And in addition to the tax hereinbe- 
fore imposed, each bar-room dealer and ordinary 
keeper shall pay an amount equal to two and a half 
cents upon each drink of wine or alcoholic a aed or 
mixture thereof, and one-half cent upon each drink 
of malt liquor sold by him. And each retail liquor 
dealer shall, in addition to the specific license tax 
hereinbefore imposed, pay a sum equal to two and 
a half cents upon each i 

thereof, of wine or alcoholic liquor, or mixture there- 
of, sold by him; and on amounts in excess of one- 
half pint, up.te and including one pint, five cents ; 
on more than one pint, up to and including one and 
a half Pint, seven and a half cents; on more than 
one and a half pint, up to and including two pints, 
10 cents; on four pints or one-half on, 20 cents; 
on one gallon, 40 cents; and on each gallon in ex- 
cess of one, up to and including five gallons, 10 cents 
per gallon; and one-half cent for each half pint, or 
fractional part thereof, of malt liquor sold by him; 
which sum, so ascertained, shall be paid by him at 
such time and in such manner as is prescribed in 
the next succeeding section. And it shall be the 
duty of every retail liquor dealer to keep a book, as 
prescribed in the 11th section ofthis act, in which he 
shall keep ‘a record of all liquors sold by him, in’ 
quantities of more than one gallon, showing the: 
names of the persons to whom sold, the day of sale, 
and number of gallons, and so forth, as prescribed. 
in section 11 of this act: provided that nothing in 
this section shall be construed as: requiring the pay= 
ment of more than one specific tax by the keeper of 
an ordinary. 

. It is made the duty of the commissioners of 
the several counties, cities, and towns, to visit 
monthly the places of business of all licensed 
retail and bar-room liquor dealers, to examine 
the registers, to keep a record of the liquors 
sold, and the revenue accrued, and to report 
to the auditor of public accounts and the treas- 
urer of the county or corporation. On receipt 
of such certificate it becomes the duty of the 
treasurer to collect the tax with which each 
dealer is charged. , 

_ Wholesale liquor dealers are licensed in the 
manner prescribed for retail and bar-room 
dealers, and may, in addition to the wholesale 


half pint, or fractional part - 


— 
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license, obtain a license to sell by retail. Under 
a license to sell by wholesale, the dealer is 
allowed to sell only in quantities of five gallons 
or upward; and under a license to sell by re- 
tail, in addition to wholesale, he is allowed to 
sell in quantities of one gallon or more. . The 
specific tax to be paid at the time the license 
is granted is, in the case of the wholesale 
dealer, $150; and for 
the additional privilege 
of selling by retail, he 
is required to pay $100 
more, and the further 
sum of 40 cents on evy- 
ery sale of one gallon, 
and 10 cents a gallon 
on each gallon in ex- 
cess of one up to and 
including five gallons. 
The dealer is required 
to keep a record of 
all alcoholic liquors so 
sold by him in quanti- 
ties of more than one 
gallon, in a separate 
book for that purpose, 
showing the names of 
persons to whom sold, 
the day of sale, and 
the number of gallons. 
This record is to be 
open to the inspection 
of commissioners of 
the revenue or tax-collector. Any dealer who 
shall fail to comply with the above require- 
ments, or who shall make a false or fraudulent 
entry or return in the book or report which 
he is required to keep, is liable to a fine of not 
less than $200 nor more than $1,000; and for 
a second offense, shall in addition forfeit his 
license. The law also imposes a license tax on 
manufacturers and distillers. 

In September the Moffett register was put 
in operation in all the principal saloons of Rich- 
mond, and subsequently it was put in use in 
other cities and towns. It is estimated that 
the Commonwealth will derive a revenue of 
about $500,000 a year from the operation of 
- this law. 

. The Supreme Court of Appeals has affirmed 
the constitutionality of that provision of the 
Moffett Register Law which requires that “‘ the 
cities of the Commonwealth shall first be sup- 
plied” with registers. It was contended that 
this was an invidious and unjust discrimination 
against the city liquor dealers, and in favor of 
the country dealers, and that its effect was to 
impose upon the former a new and burdensome 
system of taxation, from which the latter were 
wholly exempt for a considerable period, thus 
violating the rule which secures equality and 
uniformity of taxation upon all engaged in the 
same business. The Court ruled that it was 
impossible to put registers in operation in every 
county of the State at the same time; and that 
the Legislature had never attempted exact uni- 


formity and equality in the license tax. “It is 
not meant,” said the Court, “that the Legisla- 
ture may apply one system of taxation as a 
permanent revenue measure in one part of the 
State, and another system in another part of 
the State. Such legislation would constitute 
at best but arbitrary exactions under the forms 
of taxation. But when a new and important 
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revenue system is adopted, and put into execu- 
tion, which is but an experiment, a large dis- 
cretion must be left to the legislative depart- 
ment as to the mode and manner of assessment 
and collection of the tax.” 

The Conservative (Democratic) party met in 
Richmond, August 8th, and continued in ses- 
sion several days. The following platform was 
adopted : 


Whereas the good pervs of the State of Virginia, 
represented by the Conservative party, have been 
greatly concerned and agitated by representations 
and misrepresentations as to what would be the 
probable action of this Convention upon the subject 
of the State debt, and it has become vitally impor- 
tant to the preservation of the integrity and harmony 
of the party that an authoritative expression of opin- 
ion should be promulgated upon that question ; and 
whereas the future welfare, power, and prosperity of 
this Commonwealth depend upon the continued ex- 
istence and cohesion of the Conservative party: 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Conservative 
party of Virginia, in Convention assembled— 

1. While the Conservative party, true to the past 
glorious history of Virginia, and proud of her good 
name and fame among the nations of the earth 
would scorn to repudiate her ie obligations,, an 
are resolved to preserve inviolate the public faith 
and credit, yet we cannot but view with concern and 
anxiety the accumulation of our financial difficulties 
and the increasing weight of our public debt. pale 
therefore, earnestly urge upon the Legislature an 
executive branches of the government the importance 
of using all just and honorable means of bringing 
about an adjustment of the obligations of the Com- 
monwealth which will bring the payment of interest 
upon our indebtedness within the resources of the 
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State derived from the present rate of taxation, and 
do equal justice to all classes of our creditors. 

2. That every effort should be used by the legisla- 
tive department of the State to reduce the expendi- 
tures of the government, and return to the methods 
of frugality, economy, and moderation practised by 
our forefathers, and approved by former generations 
of Virginians, even in the palmiest days of our pros- 

perity. 
3. That in the approaching election of members 
of the Legislature it is earnestly recommended by 
the Convention that the people shall elect their rep- 
resentatives with a view to their wisdom and in- 
tegrity, and their ability to deal with the difficulties 
ees by the financial situation of the Common- 
wealth. 


Colonel F. W. M. Holliday, of Winchester, 
was nominated forGovernor ; GeneralJames A. 
Walker, of Pulaski, for Lieutenant-Governor ; 
and Raleigh T. Daniel, of Richmond, for Attor- 
ney-General. Soon after the adjournment of 
the convention, Mr. Daniel died. A meeting 
of the State committee was held, and General 
James G. Field, of Culpepper, was chosen to 
fill the vacancy on the ticket. 

No nominations were made by the Republi- 
can party. Of a total vote of 106,329, Colonel 
Holliday received 101,940. Governor Holli- 
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WASHBURN, EMORY. 


4. That our past experience demonstrates the great 
benefit resulting to the people of Virginia from an 
active, thorough, and efficient Conservative organi- 
zation, representing and expressing the views and 
wishes of all classes and conditions. That,in order 
to continue to enjoy such benefits, all good citizens 
should strive to strengthen and preserve that organi- 
zation, and by mutual concessions to settle all dif- 
ferences of opinion, justly and fairly inside of the 


party. 

5. That we hereby ratify and reaffirm the vital 
principles of conservatism as embodied in the plat- 
forms of our party, heretofore promulgated, and 


hereby declare our uncompromising opposition to 
radicalism in any and all of its forms and feat- 
ures. 


day was born in Winchester, and is 50 years 
old. He graduated at Yale College, and studied 
law at the University of Virginia. Afterserving 
as Commonwealth’s attorney, he commanded 
the Thirty-third Virginia Regiment, and lost an 
arm at Cedar Mountain. He was recommended 
by Stonewall Jackson for the rank of brigadier- 
general, but was unable to accept the honor 
because his arm had to be reamputated. He 
was in the Confederate Congress in 1863, and 
has had an extensive law practice since the 
war. He was elector at large for Tilden in 1876. 


W 


WALDENSIANS. The annual synod of the 
Waldensian Church was held at La-Tour-de- 
Peilz, Switzerland, September 11th. Pastor 
Lantaret was chosen moderator. The number 
of communities of the church had been reduced 
from 40 to 89 by the transfer of the congrega- 
tion of Pastor Ravi, of Rome, to the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The synod had, 
besides its regular congregations, 89 evangelis- 
tic stations, of which four would shortly be 
erganized into congregations, and 37 places 
visited by evangelists. The number of com- 
municants was 2,414 against 2,278 in 1876. 
The number of regular attendants on worship 
had fallen from 8,896 in 1876 to 3,735, the re- 
duction being occasioned by persecutions to 
which the community of Riesi, in Sicily, had 


been exposed. Besides the regular attendants, 
13,000 or 14,000 occasional attendants were 
reported. The day-schools returned 1,888 
and the Sunday-schools 1,637 pupils. The 
entire ministerial and evangelistic force of the 
church consists of 8 professors of theology, 29 
pastors and ministers, 14 evangelists, 51 teach- 
ers, and 4 colporteurs, in all 101 laborers. 
WASHBURN, Emory, died at Oambridge, 
Mass., March 18th. He was born in Leices- 
ter, Mass., in 1800, graduated at Williams 
College in 1817, was admitted to the bar at 
Lenox, Mass., and became the partner of Gov- 
ernor and Senator John Davis, at Worcester, 
Mass., where he was for 80 years a leading 
lawyer. He was in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1826 and 1827, and in the Senate of 
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1841 and 1842. In 1844 he was appointed 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, but re- 
signed in 1847, and was elected Governor of 
the State in 1858. He accepted the Bussey 
professorship of law in Harvard University in 
1856, and filled that position for 20 years, 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on him in 1854 by both Harvard and Williams 
Colleges. Besides compiling a variety of his- 
torical sketches, he wrote a “Treatise on the 
Law of Real Property,” ‘“ Law of Easements 
and Servitudes,” ‘Sketches of the Judicial 
History of Massachusetts,” and “Study and 
Practice of the Law.” 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. Though 
the great distance of the Territory from the 
centres of civilization, and difficulty of access, 
have retarded immigration, its progress in 
wealth and population has been steady and 
satisfactory. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
mining have been unusually prosperous. The 
wages of labor have been remunerative. Un- 
der the existing revenue law no portion of 
the revenue for a given year is paid into the 
Territorial Treasury until after the expiration 
of that year, and after all the expenses for the 
year have accrued and warrants therefor have 
been drawn upon the Treasury. This has ne- 
cessitated the payment of interest on these 
warrants, in some instances, for a period of 
more than two years. County treasurers are 
required to pay over Territorial revenue only 
three times each year, on the first day of Feb- 
ruary, July, and November. The Territory 
credits each county annually with the amount 
of delinquent Territorial tax therein, but no 
provision is made for the payment to the Ter- 
ritory of the amount so credited should it be 
subsequently collected by the county, by sale 
of lands or otherwise. 

The tide lands on Puget Sound and in the 
valleys of the rivers flowing into the Sound, 
and a portion of the heavily timbered land, 
constitute an agricultural area capable of sup- 
porting a population as dense as that of any 
of the older States. The production of cereals 
and vegetables on these lands can be justly 
characterized as enormous. The obstructions 
to navigation existing in many of these rivers 
have prevented settlements upon lands above 
the obstructions. 

The character, quality, and extent of tlie 
agricultural lands east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains must be seen and examined to be fully 
appreciated. The productive capacity of that 
region is estimated at 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat per annum. The production of wheat 
in the eastern portion of the Territory, the 
past season, is estimated to be 50,000 tons, of 
which 40,000 tons will be exported. 

Among the large and important industries 


of the Territory are the salmon and other fish- 


eries, on the Sound and on the Columbia River. 
Many of those which are in this Territory on 
the Columbia River appear to be claimed by a 
neighboring State, and annual productions 
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which should be credited to the Territory 
figure largely in the statement of exports of 
that State. 

Coal and lumber constitute the principal 
articles of export from Puget Sound. The 
quantity of lumber manufactured during the 
past year has been about the same as in for- 
mer years—250,000,000 feet, valued at $2,500,- 
000. The recent construction of railroads 
from tide water to the coal fields of King and 
Pierce Counties will stimulate the production 
of coal. The shipments during the first seven 
months of the year amounted to more than 
80,000 tons, seven-eighths of which were from 
King County. 

Under an act of the last Legislative Assem- 
bly, a proposition to form a State constitution 
and a State government was submitted to the 
people at the last general election. LEight- 
elevenths of the entire number of votes cast 
on the question, which constituted a majority 
of all the votes cast at the election, were in 
favor of a State government. 

By existing laws a complete census of the 
Territory is required to be taken biennially, 
but the work is frequently neglected. The 
present year six counties failed to forward cen- 
sus returns. It is estimated that the present 
population will reach 50,000, a gain in two 
years of 14,000. Immigration appears to be 
on the increase, a fact attributable to the work 
of the Board of Immigration in disseminating 
information respecting the Territory. The 
average number of patients under treatment 
in the Hospital for the Insane during the year 
ending August 15, 1877, was 644%. The as- 
sessed value of property in 1875 was $14,569,- 
156; in 1877 (two counties estimated), $17,- 
063,577.94. Territorial tax levied in 1876, 
$60,556.81; in 1877, $67,423.95. Amount paid 
into the Treasury from October 1, 1875, to 
September 1, 1877, $109,821.79. Amount dis- 
bursed, $108,158.79. Amount of warrants 
paid from October 1, 1875, to September 15, 
1877, $88,253.62 (for Insane Hospital, $54,- 
988.62; keeping convicts, $17,366.04; Terri- 
torial University, $1,500; salaries, $7,889.28 ; 
miscellaneous, $6,514.78). Amount of crimi- 
nal expenses allowed to counties, $5,547.57. 
Amount of interest paid on warrants, $4,720.- 
82. Warrants outstanding on October 1, 1875, 
$21,840.22; on September 15, 1877, $7,478.93. 

WEST VIRGINIA. The Legislature of this 
State met at Wheeling for its regular session 
on January 10, 1877. bt ay the organization 
of the two Houses, U. N. Arnett, of Marion 
County, was elected President of the Senate ; 
in the House of Delegates, Mr. Gibson was 
chosen Speaker by a unanimous vote, being 
the nominee of the Democratic members. 
The Republicans made no nominations. 

The vote for State officers as canvassed be- 
fore the Legislature was as follows: For Gov- 
Henry M. Matthews received 56,206 


ernor, i 4 
votes; Nathan Goff, Jr., 43,477; James Laid- 
ly, 882. For State Superintendent of Free 
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Schools, W. K. Pendleton received 57,605 
votes; F. H. Crago, 42,196. For Auditor, 
Joseph S. Miller received 57,830 votes; Charles 
M. Shinn, 42,271. For Treasurer, Thomas J. 
West received 57,772 votes; Moses Frankin- 
berger, 42,239. For Attorney-General, Robert 
White received 57,848 votes; John A. Hutch- 
inson, 42,196. 

Thereupon the Speaker of the House of Del- 
egates, as President of the Joint Assembly, 
declared that, ‘‘ for Governor, Henry M. Mat- 
thews; for Superintendent of Free Schools, 
William K. Pendleton; for Treasurer, Thomas 
J. West; for Attorney-General, Robert White ; 
and for Auditor, Joseph 8. Miller, having re- 
spectively received the highest number of the 
votes cast for the several offices, were elected 
thereto.” Frank Hereford and Henry G. Davis 
were duly elected United States Senators, the 
former to fill the unexpired term made vacant 


by the death of Allen T. Caperton, and the 
latter for the term of six years, commencing 
on March 4, 1877. 

At the time of his election to the United 
States Senate, Mr. Hereford was representing 
the State in the other House of Congress, hay- 
ing been elected to that office in 1870, and 
consecutively reélected in 1872 and 1874. 

Shortly before the final adjournment of the 
Legislature, the Democratic members of both 
Houses met together in the Hall of Represen- 
tatives for the purpose of: deliberating upon 
the proceedings of the Electoral Commission, 
and the action of Congress in regard to the 
counting of the electoral votes. From the 
Committee on Resolutions, consisting of nine 
members, a majority and a minority report 
was submitted. After discussion, the ma- 
oo report was adopted, which was as fol- 

OWS: - 
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' Whereas, By a fair and honest expression of the 
will of a decided majority, the people of the United 
States on the 7th day of November last declared in 
favor of Samuel J. Tilden for the office of President, 
and Thomas A. Hendricks for the office of Vice- 
President, of the United States; and 

hereas, The electors chosen by the people of the 
several States on December 6th met in their re- 
spective States and cast at least 197 votes for said 
Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks for the 
office of President and Vice-President of the United 
States, which said 197 votes were a decided majority 
of the number of electoral votes cast; and 

Whereas, By fraud and corruption, and the falsi< 

fication of the returns of the election in at least two 
of said States, the legal majorities in said States 
were attempted to be set aside and disregarded in 
pursuance of an organized conspiracy by the lead- 
ers of the Radical party against the liberties of the 
people; and 

hereas, In pursuance of said conspiracy, fostered 
by fraud, corruption, and falsehood, the Radical ma- 
jority in the Senate of the United Btates expressed 


their determination not to count the electoral vote 
legally cast, as aforesaid, in the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution and every precedent established 
in the history of this country in like cases, but by 
hypocrisy, deceit, and false professions of patriot- 
ism induced the House of Representatives to assist 
in creating a tribunal unknown to the people, yet 
possessing the power to inquire into the fraudulent 
transactions, and ascertain the true and lawful vote 
of said States ; and 

Whereas, Said tribunal refused to inquire into said 
alleged frauds, and utterly disregarded the plain pro- 
visions of the act creating said tribunal, rendering 
contradictory and partisan decisions, attempting to 
legalize and force upon the people the results of the 
most infamous frauds ever attempted upon a free 
people: Therefore 

Resolved, That our Senators be instructed, and our 
Representatives in Congress be requested, to use all 
legal, constitutional, and honorable means to pre- 
vent the consummation of this most foul conspiracy 
against republican government and the liberties of 
the people. 
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Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed, and our Representatives requested, to op- 
pose any appropriation for the support of the army 
that does not restrict expressly and strongly the 
army from being used in the Southern States, and 
coniines its use to the protection of our western fron- 
tier. 

The Legislature adjourned sine die on March 
2d, having continued in session 50 days. Dur- 
ing that time a large number of acts and joint 
resolutions of a local nature were passed on 
various subjects, of which were the following: 

An act to make silver coin issued by the 
United States Government a legal tender 
within the State of West Virginia. The vote 
on this bill was: in the House of Delegates— 
ayes, 59; nays, none; in the Senate—ayes, 
13; nays, 10. 

An act providing for the location of a per- 
manent seat of government for the State, and 
the erection thereat of the necessary public 
buildings for the use of the State. The vote 
on its passage stood as follows: in the House 
of Delegates—yeas, 40; nays, 16; in the Sen- 
ate—yeas, 11; nays, 10. 

An important act, commonly called the 
“Usury Bill,” was also passed at this session, 
but vetoed by Governor Jacob as unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Governor’s objection of unconstitu- 
tionality is stated to have been an involuntary 
mistake, occasioned by the different wording 
of the inside and outside titles of the engrossed 
bill placed before him for his approval. He 
read only the inside title, copied by the en- 
grossing clerks at the head of the act from the 
printed bill as originally introduced; whereas, 
during the discussions held on the bill, its title 
was altered and amended. The proper title, 
as amended, was fully and correctly written 
on the outside of the éngrossed bill sent to the 
Governor for his signature; but, without look- 
ing at it, he seems to have read the inside title 
only, which was objectionable. This cause of 
the mistake could not have been detected and 
corrected by the Joint Committee on Enrolled 
Bills for want of time, the occurrence having 
taken place on the very last days of the session. 

A joint resolution ‘proposing an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution in relation to 
the Judicial Department ” was adopted by the 
House of Delegates early in the session, but it 
failed to pass the Senate. 

The result of the election held on August 7, 
1877, was in favor of Charleston, in the county 
of Kanawha, for the seat of government, From 
the official returns of 53 counties, it appears 
that the aggregate number of ballots cast for 
either of three cities, the votes of two coun- 
ties being estimated, was as follows: 


For Charleston, <5 0.5.4. erctowsyccerenicntece 41,288 
For) Glarksuurdccssscsussateecewaaccsc rene 80,812 
For Martinaburg. .. 32. fcitdve 0d) st tec c'e - 8,049 


The event was celebrated by the residents 
of Charleston on the 17th and 18th of August 
by a general illumination, ete. 

On August 15, 1877, the Independent Green- 


back party of West Virginia held a State Con- 
vention, when they unanimously adopted the 
following platform : 


The Independent Greenback party of West Vir- 
ginia acknowledge allegiance to no other organiza- 
tion. Republican platforms ignore the greenback 
bestow faint praise upon the ‘ dollar of the fathers,’ 
laud gold, and tacitly accept national bank notes as 
“true money ;’’ while Democratic platforms go a 
littie farther, and venture to condemn “ contrac- 
tion,” demand the repeal of the Resumption Act, 
and the abolition of national banks, Both parties 
profess willingness to accord to labor its just re- 
wards, but neither of them proposes a practical 
method; while we demand, as tlie only means of at- 
taining that end, restoration to the people of the 
money government has destroyed. 

We hold that the decay of wealth or shrinkage in 
the value of property and labor is the necessary result 
of the destruction by government of our money, and 
that bankruptcy, poverty, idleness, riots, and crimes 
are its legitimate fruit. 

That it is as consistent with common-sense to af- 
firm that idleness induces wealth as that over-pro- 
duction creates hard times. 

That a domestic system of finance is the best safe- 
guard against instability in values. 

That as it is not the material that constitutes 
money, but the sovereign will that utters it, the 
declaration by government that the greenback shall 
be equal in all its monetary functions with gold is 
the only sure method of bringing paper money to 

ar. 

That over-production is a heresy in political econ- 
omy, and affords no solution to admitted depression 
in Lhsiniess, but in under-consumption and scarce 
money we find a more simple solution. 

One dollar now, whether it be gold, silver, or 
paper, cannot perform the functions of $5 ten years 

0 


We further hold that professed resumption in the 
existing supply of the precious metals will entail 
national disgrace. Specie payment has never been 
an honest monetary system in this country or in 
Englund, where commerce has sought the most con- 
venient expedients. If the system is again to be 
inflicted upon the country, it is better that we have 
it at once, for the twofold reason that it may stop 
the destruction of the people’s money, and at the 
same time put it in the power of money capitalists, 
by a run upon the Federal Treasury for gold, to show 
to the world that the system is radically dishonest. 

We hold that the General Government, as the su- 
preme exponent of the public will, is competent to 
confer upon the emanations of its exchequer the 
same monetary virtues upon paper as upon metals ; 
that the most effective mode of giving circulation to 
gold is to declare the paper dollar its equivalent for 
all purposes, and that this can be done by omitting 
the ** promise to pay ’’ as well from the paper dollar 
as from the gold and silver dollar. ; 

We further hold that the payment of national, as 
well as individual, debts has a higher sanction than 
legal enactments. We, therefore, appeal to the 
moral sense of the public, when we demand that 
each shall be paid in money of no higher purchasing 
power than that in which it was contracted. 

That, while under ordinary circumstances we do 
not hold that a “national debt is a national bless- 
ing,” in the present condition of eople and govern- 
ment we believe our national debt can be made a 
threefold source of good by the issue of Treasury 
notes in volume equal to the same: 

First—By placing within the reach of the people 
the medium of discharging individual indebtedness, 
and at the same time providing for the growing 

of commerce. 
yg ht Sn By the reduction of taxation to the extent 
of the annual interest upon the national debt. 
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Third—By averting the issue of national repu- 
diation, which will inevitably become a plank in 
American politics, unless monetary relief is speed- 
ily brought to the people. 

1. We are, therefore, in favor of the immediate 

ayment of the entire national debt, so far as can 
ba done in good faith to both debtor and creditor, 
in strict pursuance of the contract, in lawful money. 

2. As lawful money meant greenbacks when a 
large portion of the debt was contracted, it cannot 
justly have a different meaning now. Hence, the 
further issue of Treasury notes necessary for this 
portion of the public debt should be stamped with 
the proviso of inability to pay import duties and in- 
terest on the public debt. 

8. So much of the public debt as was originally 
payable in ‘‘ coin” to be discharged forthwith by the 
sale of full legal tenders for silver bars, if found to 
be the cheapest material for coinage. 

4, The payment of such part of the public debt as 
ealls for “‘gold’’ to be paid in that material, if the 
same be in the Treasury. If not, then that sale be 
made of full legal tenders, at their market value, to 
be issued for that purpose, for the purchase of gold 
coin or bullion, so far as may be necessary. 

5. The speedy withdrawal of all bank circulation 
and payment of the bonds deposited for security 
thereof. : 

6. When the greenbacks reach the Federal Treas- 
ury, the same to be eapracee for circulation by the 
issue of full legal tenders as the future paper circu- 
lation of the country. 


The probable receipts and disbursements of 
the General State Fund for the current fiscal 
year and the following are officially estimated 
as follows: For the year ending September 
30, 1877—receipts, $374,175; disbursements, 
$355,086.97. For the year ending September 
80, 1878—receipts, $350,000; disbursements, 
$313,988.26. 

The following summary statistics exhibit 
the working of the school system for the year 
ending August 81, 1877: whole number of 
children of school age between 6 and 21 years, 
194,940. Aggregate amount of the apportion- 
ment of the general school fund, distributed 
among the several counties in proportion to 
the number of children of school age therein, 
$195,183.75. Total expenditures for all school 
purposes from the teachers’ and building funds 
for the said year, $770,658.86. Oost per pupil 
for tuition for the year, based on the number 
attending school, $4.80. Cost per pupil for all 
purposes, based on the number of daily aver- 
age attendance, for the school year, $7.66. 
For the year ending August 81, 1876, it was 
$7.72. Total assets reported from all sources 
during the year, including the balance on hand 
at its beginning, September 1, 1876, $921,- 
307.10. Balance on hand of both teachers’ 
and building funds on September 1, 1877, 
$160,122.85. 

The number of school-houses in West Vir- 
ginia is 2,959. 

The various charitable institutions of West 
Virginia continue under praiseworthy manage- 
ment, For their support and incidental ex- 
penses, the following amounts were appro- 
priated out of the moneys of the General State 
Fund for the first and second yearsrespectively : 
For the Hospital for the Insane, $56,575, and 
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$55,575. For the lunatics in jails, $15,000, and 
$15,000. For the Institution for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind, $28,600, and $28,600. 

In the West Virginia Penitentiary there are 
195 convicts, belonging to all classes of so- 
ciety. 

The prison appears to be unexceptionably 
managed in all respects. 

WILKES, Onartes, an American naval 
officer, was born in New York in 1801, and 
died in Washington, D. C., February 8, 1877. 
He was appointed a midshipman in 1816, and 
served on the Mediterranean station in 1819 
~20, and in the Pacific in 182123. In 1826 
he was appointed as lieutenant. He was ap- 
pointed to the Department of Charts and In- 
struments in 1830, and was the first in the 
United States to set up and observe with fixed 
astronomical instruments. On August 18, 
1838, he sailed from Norfolk, Va., in com- 
mand of a squadron of five vessels and a store 
ship, to explore the southern seas. He visited 
Madeira, the Cape Verd Islands, Rio de Janei- 
ro, Tierra del Fuego, Valparaiso, Callao, the 
Paumotou group, Tahiti, the Samoan group 
(which he surveyed and explored), Wallis 
Island, and Sydney in New South Wales. He 
left Sydney in December, 1839, and made im- 
ae discoveries in the antarctic regions. 

1840 he thoroughly explored the Feejee 
group, and visited the Hawaiian Islands, where 
he measured the pendulum on the summit of 
Mauna Loa. In 1841 he visited the northwest- 
ern coast of America and the Columbia and 
Sacramento Rivers, and on November Ist set 
sail from San Francisco, visited Manila, Soo-' 
loo, Borneo, Singapore, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena, and cast anchor at New 
York on June 10, 1842. Oharges preferred 
against him by some of his officers were in- 
vestigated by a court-martial, and he was ac- 
quitted of all except illegally punishing some 
of his crew, for which he was reprimanded. 
He was made a commander in 1843. He pub- 
lished ‘‘ Narrative of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition, 1838-’42” (6 vols. 4to, also 5 
vols. 8vo, Philadelphia, 1845; abridged, 1 vol. 
8vo, New York, 1851). Of the remaining 11 
volumes, giving the scientific results of the ex- 
pedition, he was the author of that on meteo- 
rology. In 1849 he published ‘‘ Western Amer- 
ica, including California and Oregon” (8vo, 
Philadelphia), and in 1856 his “ Theory of the 
Winds” (8vo, New York). He was made a 
captain in 1855. In 1861 he was sent to the 
West Indies in the frigate San Jacinto to look 
after the Confederate steamer Sumter; and on 
November 8th he took forcibly from the Brit- 
ish mail steamer Trent, in the Bahama Chan- 
nel, Messrs. Slidell and Mason, commissioners 
of the Confederate States to France and Eng- 
land, and conveyed them to Boston. For this 
action he received a vote of thanks from Con- 
gress; but his course was finally disapproved 
by the President, and the commissioners were 
surrendered to England. In 1862 he was com- 
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missioned as commodore and placed first on 
the list. While in command of the flotilla in 
James River he shelled and destroyed City 
Point, on August 28th. In 1863 he command- 
ed a special squadron in the West Indies, and 
captured many blockade-runners. He was 
commissioned as rear-admiral on the retired 
list, July 25, 1866. 

WISCONSIN. The Legislature, which as- 
sembled early in January, continued in session 
for eight weeks. There were enacted 301 laws. 
The amount of the State tax levied was $263,- 
815, against $383,827 the preceding year, show- 
ing a decrease of $120,012. Laws were passed 
strictly of a local nature. 
. The most important measure of this session 

was the registry law, which repealed all for- 
mer laws on this subject. It applies only to 
cities and incorporated villages, and to towns 
in which the same are attached for election 
purposes. The mayors of cities and the presi- 
dents of villages are directed to present to the 
common councils or boards of trustees, as the 
case may be, at their first regular meeting in 
September of each year, the names of three 
persons for inspectors and two persons for 
clerks of election, for each election precinct in 
such cities or villages, to be approved by these 
bodies. Not more than two inspectors and 
one clerk shall belong to the same political 
party. 

The receipts from all sources into the State 
Treasury during the year ending September 
80, 1877, were $1,789,625 ; disbursements, $1,- 
827,227; balance in the Treasury at the end 
of the year, $278,264. The receipts into the 
general fund during the fiscal year were $1,- 
199,954.86 ; balance from previous year, $10,- 
959.94; total, $1,210,914.80. 

The total disbursements from this fand were 
$1,204,900. 

The State indebtedness remains as at the 
close of the preceding fiscal year, and is repre- 
sented by: 


Bonds outstanding. .........scecccsesvces $14,000 
Currency certificates,....... .......... ° 57 
Certificates of indebtedness to trust funds. 2,288,000 


In addition to this the Secretary of State re- 
ports the total indebtedness of the counties, 
cities, towns, villages, and school districts in 
the State as amounting to $9,658,545.04, which, 
added to the State debt proper, makes the total 

ublic indebtedness of the people of Wisconsin 
Bi 1,910,602.04, being somewhat less than three 
and one-half per cent. of the total assessed 
valuation. 

The assessed value of all property in the 
State, subject to taxation, as returned by the 
assessors, is: 


Porsonal property,.<.as00. sacecssccece $77,362,481 
City and village lots........... eeseees 91,521,992 
DANG 5 oss Scinci sles be kMecwessisyensses 182,895,881 

DOtAL ccs es oc ce gu dus dasitesy nets $351,780,854 
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The value of the various kinds of property 
exempt from taxation, reported for the year 
1876, is as follows: 


United States property................ $557, 
EMULE PTOPETCGY os acces acca es esieiaters os 189,515 
County perry: ‘hoc OREO rar ArT 1,182,666 
Town, city, and village property......... 880,970 
Cemetery property.............ccceeeee 258,469 
Common school property............... 1,883,017 
Railroad (property f.3)-0 004) oes scest ose 7,487,627 
Ohureh (property... Gos dcsss ocean uses 4,516,359 
College and academy property.......... 652,800 
All \othier property:..3.c:scesenciciees coeees 815,288 
POUL Shes amicte ete neacctt ens «Noes $18,524,196 


Deducting from this amount the value of 
railroad, telegraph, and insurance property, 
which, in the form of licenses, pays what is 
regarded as a fair proportion of taxes, and also 
the several items of public property, there re- 
mains less than $6,000,000 exempt from tax- 
ation. 

The total tax levied in the State, for the year 
1876, was $8,097,435, amounting to $2.22 on 
each $100 of assessed valuation. The purposes 
for which these taxes were levied, with the 
amounts and rates, were as follows: 


KIND. | Amount. Rate. 

Btate tam ocsicscenscccecsedss $788,942 00 2163 
GOUnty aka cesniccee sv seren cs ces 1,426,849 00 8989 
TR OWL ABN: icicle alec aie o's sieistaste.ciseiee 8,320,417 00 8829 
School tKvise cs cisccece ss cceue ces 1,617,689 00 4434 
ONG EK On ris esa ace erences ewe es 1,038,588 00 .2883 


It thus appears that the direct State tax was 
less than one-tenth of the total tax. The en- 
tire State tax, direct and indirect, for 1877, 
amounted to $1,199,955, and is only about one- 
seventh of the total tax paid by the entire 
people. 

The latest school statistics yet published are 
those for 1876. The number of pupils attend- 
ing school in that year, compared with the at- 
tendance of the preceding year, was as follows: 


DESCRIPTION. 1875. 1876, 
Attending the public schools...... 279,854 282,186 
Attending private schools........ 16.200 24,028 
Attending colleges and academies. 2,151 1,808 
Estimated for benevolent institu- 

HOME os icvewe scones Vecinss esses 1,150 1,160 
Oe siscicccesee ses sass« 299,355 809,227 


The total number of teachers employed in 
1876 was 8,634, of whom 5,904 were males and 
2,730 were females. The total value of school 
property was $4,875,618. The expenditures 
aggregated $2,153,811, including $1,462,326 for 
teachers’ wages. 

The number of convicts confined in the State 
Prison September 80, 1877, was 290, which 
was also the average number in confinement 
during the year. In the manufacturing depart- 
ment, $77,176 worth of goods was produced. 
The net cost of the institution to the State dur- 
ing the year was $21,450; but of this amount 
$6,550 was for extraordinary expenditures. 

The Industrial School for Boys, at Waukesha, 
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continues to meet all reasonable anticipations. 
The whole number of inmates during the year 
was 471, and the number remaining September 
80, 1877, was 364. The average number for 
the year was 341. The expenditures amounted 
to 46,321, including $900 for permanent im- 
provements. The expenditures at the Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Blind were $19,- 
686, exclusive of $64,353 expended for build- 
ing purposes. The number of pupils in attend- 
ance during the year was 91, of whom 76 were 
present September 30, 1877. .At the Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb, the current expendi- 
tures amounted to $31,426. The average at- 
tendance during the year was 155. The sum 
of $94,823 was expended for the maintenance 
of 498 patients in the Wisconsin Hospital for 
the Insane, near Madison. The number of in- 
mates at the close of the year was 382, and the 
average number during. the year was 370. In 
the Northern Hospital for the Insane, 704 pa- 
tients were cared for at a cost of $122,559. 

A more systematic provision is urged for the 
hundreds of chronic insane scattered over the 
State in jails, poor-houses, and private families. 

There are about 800 inmates of the Soldiers’ 
Home near Milwaukee. 

The geological survey of the State has been 
prosecuted with very satisfactory results during 
the year. The second volume of the final re- 
ports has been published. 

The number of acres of public lands sold dur- 
ing the year was 42,064.81. ; 

During the year there were forfeited 15,- 
015.54 acres, for non-payment of annual in- 
terest, amounting to $20,200. 

- The whole number of acres held by the State 
at the close of the year was 1,568,655. 

The Commissioners of Fisheries conduct 
hatcheries at Milwaukee and Madison. At the 
former, fish for the great lakes are hatched and 
raised, and at the latter, inland varieties. Dur- 
ing the past year there were turned out from 
the Milwaukee establishment 1,736,000 lake- 
trout fry, and 6,295,000 young white-fish. 
From the Madison hatchery 67,500 California 
eae and 179,000 brook-trout were distrib- 
uted. 

The Republican State Convention assembled 
at Madison, September 11th, and nominated tho 
following ticket: For Governor, William E. 
Smith, of Milwaukee; Lieutenant-Governor, J. 
M. Bingham, of Chippewa; Secretary of State, 
Hans B. Warner, of Pierce; State Treasurer, 
Richard Guenther, of Winnebago; Attorney- 
General, William E. Carter, of Grant; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, W. O. Whit- 
ford, of Rock. The Convention adopted the 
following resolutions : 

That we reaffirm the principles which have guided 
the National Republican party hitherto ; that we de- 
clare it to be the steadfast purpose of the Republicans 
of Wisconsin to codperate with all good citizens in 
maintaining, in letter and spirit, the constitutional 
amendments framed to secure equal riglits and pro- 
tection to all, in maintaining the plighted faith of 
the nation, and in promoting reforms to secure 
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economy and efficiency in every branch of goVern- 
ment. 

That, most earnestly desiring the pacification of 
the Southern section of our Union and its speedy re- 
turn to material prosperity, we are mindful that this 
can be gained only by obedience to law, by protec- 
tion to all in every right, by a careful regard for that 
class of citizens least able to protect themselves. In 
the efforts of the present National Administration to 
restore peace and concord to the South, we recognize 
a magnanimous purpose to remove every semblance 
of excuse for lawlessness and violence. We hope that 
this magnanimity will be duly appreciated, and that 
the reciprocal pledges made by prominent citizens 
and officials of the South will be faithfully kept. We 
shall rejoice if the Southern policy of tlie President 

roduces the hoped-for results of order and peace. 

ut if these results shall not follow this experiment, 
we demand that other measures be adopted which 
shall secure to all citizens, without distinction of 
race or color, the fullest enjoyment of their consti- 
tutional rights. 

‘That the determination of the National Executive 
to render the civil service more efficient and less ob- 
noxious to criticism meets our approval. The per- 
fection of our system of government in every detail 
of administration is one of the most important duties 
of the hour. All efforts in that direction should be 
fairly considered, neither hastily approved nor con- 
demned. 

That in the purposes and patriotism of President 
Hayes, we declare our unshaken confidence. 

solved, That the attention of Congress is called 
to the necessity of such modification of the patent 
laws as shall, while atfording adequate recompense 
to the inventor, at the same time secure the complete 
protection of the people from undue exactions for the 
use of patented articles. 

That we rejoice that the fidelity of the Republican 
party in upholding the national credit has brought 
our currency so near the point of resumption of spe- 
cie payment. We hold that the silver dollar should 
be restored to its former place as money, and made 
legal tender for the payment of debts except where 
otherwise distinctly provided by law, with coinage 
80 regulated as to maintain equality of value, and 
preserve the harmonious civoutation of gold, silver, 
and legal-tender notes as money. 

While we earnestly condemn all violence, outlaw- 
ry, and mob rule, yet the Republican party expresses 
its heart-felt sympathy with the condition -of the 
workingmen who are willing to work but are unable 
to find sip dap Alek rt and public attention should be 
called to the grave importance of the labor question, 
and the most careful consideration should be given 
to the same by Federal and State Legislatures. 

That we oppose any further bestowal o public lands 
upon railroad corporations, and urge the establish- 
ment of such- governmental. regulation over inter- 
State railroads as their importance as national high- 
ways and the interest of the people demand. 

That we congratulate the people of Wisconsin that, 
during the many years in which the Republican party 
has been in the ascendeney, no stain has been found 
upon its record in this State; and we therefore con- 
fidently point to its whole history, and especially to 
the wise and economical administration of Governor 
Harrison Ludington, as the best evidence and guar- 
antee of its intentions and purposes for the future. 

Resolved, That the Republican party is in favor of 
an appropriation by Congress for the purpose of as- 
sisting, under suitable regulations, the surplus labor- 
ing men of the larger cities and mining districts to 
settle on the public lands. 


The Democratic Convention met in Fond 
du Lac, September 26th, and nominated James 
A. Mallory, for Governor; R. E. Davis, for 
Lieutenant-Governor; James B. Hays, for 
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Secretary of State; John Ringle, for State 
Treasurer; Joseph M. Morrison, for Attorney- 
General; and Edward Searing, for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The following 
platform was adopted: 


The Democratic and. Reform party of Wisconsin, 
in State Convention assembled, renews its pledges 
of devotion to the Union and the Constitution with 
all the amendments. It declares its firm belief that 
the will of the people was defeated in the late Presi- 
dential election by fraud and chicanery under the 

otection of the Federal military, and through the 

lot box will express its condemnation of the act 
and the actors. 

It declares for the freedom of the ballot unawed by 
the bayonet, and insists that military interference in 
regulating and controlling elections is subversive of 
the first princips of a free government. 

It declares its opposition to subsidies, and is in 
favor of the preservation of the public lands for the 
use of actual settlers. 

It declares its hostility to the financial policy of the 
Republican party withdrawing capital from taxation, 
increasing the burden of the —— debt by declaring 
currency bonds payable in gold, demonetizing silver 
in the interest of the creditor and at the expense of 
the debtor, and attempting to force resumption when 
it will bring ruin upon the general business interests 
of the country, and demands instead that the proper- 
ty protected by the government pay its just propor- 
tion of the expenses of the government; that silver 
be remonetized, and the present resumption act be 
repealed and resumption be postponed until the finan- 
cial condition of the country will permit it. 

It declares its opposition to a longer continuance 
of the national bank currency, and demands that 
the government furnish its own notes in the place 
thereof. 

It declares its unyielding opposition to high pro- 
tective tariffs as vicious in principle, advancing the 
interests of a few at the expense of the many. 

It declares in opposition to the fostering of monop- 
olies, and favors such legislative regulation of inter- 
State as well as State commerce as will prevent a 
combination of railway, express, telegraph, and 
freight companies from extorting exorbitant rates 
to make watered stock yield a productive interest. 

It declares in favor of such legislation as will equal- 
ize the pay of the soldiers in the late war, and its 
hostility to the system of technicalities used by gov- 
ernment officials to prevent the payment to them of 
their honest dues. 

declares for a reduction of National and State 
expenses, and to that end demands the reformation 
of and an honest administration of the revenue laws ; 
the abolition of sinecure offices; the reduction of 
large and unearned salaries to officers, and the dis- 
charge of all supernumerary office-holders. 

It declares its opposition to high and exorbitant 
rates of interest, and demands the reduction of legal 
rates to 7 per cent. and no more. 

It declares for the repeal of all laws exempting 
railroad land and corporate stock and ee erty, 
other than that.held for religious and school pur- 
poses, from taxation. 

It declares for the maintenance of our free-school 
system, free to all, without taint of sectarianism. 

It declares its opposition to,extraordinary and un- 
usual sumptuary laws, but insists that the minority 
must acquiesce in the lawfully-expressed will of the 
majority. 
© It demands that due regard‘be paid by our govern- 
ment to the labor question, and to all just claims of 
the. workingmen, and ands the enactment of 
stringent laws for the Prosaction of Jabor, and the 
savings of labor, and the collection of wages due 
workingmen. 

It demands-the proper regulation of prison-labor 
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laws, and for the protection of the health and lives 
of the operatives in manufacturing establishments, 
With this declaration of our principles, we recom- 
mend the ticket this day put in nomination to the 
favorable consideration and support of the State. 


The details of the election were as follows, 
the three leading candidates, for each office, 
being Republican, Democrat, and Greenback: 


GOVERNOR. Vote. Plurality, 
8,278 
6,270 
6,847 
RIGnaI GUOTENOl ssc acsa sos cnc ccae cia aac 81,087 12,682 
John Ringle aed 405 
Wm. Schwartz. 
M. J. Althouse 
Geo. Kisbert 
Total vote........ SRL Pee Oe 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Alex. Wilson............ ges cdiv esses vees «« T3804 6,004 
J.M, Morrow.......- ReAc ve eu RESR Se cows: 72,800 
Henry Hayden. .......cccccccccccccccseves 25,090 
Eli Hooker, ios ccesscsccdevcccoces are tvesen 894 
Hy Aw Boterpellias. 56 ccccccccscossccvesdecees 2,219 
Beattering......0ccc-cces aap aacev ens Reocee 615 
Total WOCCis ccc scdsedcccccnctecwobvcsce ke toee 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT, 
WO; Whitford, ....2<.cccchcnssesstvcreceee 75,788 8,180 
Hdward Searing... ccccccscccscccsscccsss 658 
GM BEROla Se oi sca iccdavesceussarestedss 25,911 
Fe We COMRUARE orice s cescscceeciscneciccesee : as 
Ser ode Rae EAE 
Wotel VORA 25.352 Scss ieee eased secsstes +. 177,845 


At the same election two amendments to 
the Constitution were ratified. One provided 
for an increase of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court from three to five; the other was as 
follows: 


Resolved the Senate, the Assembly concurring, 
Tint Section 9 of Article VIII. of the Constitution 
of this State be amended so as to read as follows: 
“Section 2. No money shall be paid out of the 
Treasury, except in pursuance of an appropesnen 
by law. [No appropriation shall be made for the 
payment of any claim against the State, exce pee Oy 
of the United States, and judgments, unless file 
within six years after the claim accrued. ] 


The amendment consists of the addition of 
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what is above inclosed in brackets. The vote 
on the amendments was as follows: 


For Judicial Amendment..............-+00- 79,140 62,377 
AGEING | 5a ci vicc ses ccese ce nsaadcccvessess 16,763 
Wobeligl : cisdcestesesrscstamtoreaee dees 95,908 
For Financial Amendment...............-. 83,046 29,675 
AQOINS occu i canccacesssrencctsersssueses? 8,871 
"Totalaccaiccsc ame a soccer abe sweseeses 86,41T 


William E. Smith, who is now Governor of 
Wisconsin, was born in Scotland in 1824. He 
came to this country at an early age and re- 
ceived a good education. He resided for a 
time in New York, then in Michigan, and set- 
tled at Fox Lake, in Wisconsin, in 1849. He 
is a merchant, was elected to the lower branch 
of the State Legislature in 1850, and was a 
member of the Senate in 185859 and in 
186465. From 1866 to 1870 he was State 
Treasurer. In 1870 he was again elected to 
the Assembly; and when that body met in 
January, 1871, he was chosen Speaker. The 
Legislature is politically classified as follows: 


Joint 

Senate. House. Ballot. 

TLOGAWOMNY. 502" onsacscven teense seus 21 48 69 
FR CLL, PO CAR CET Oe 21 42 63 
OOOO so asiesncescassnceeetedexsas 7 7 
Mi as cee uses saatcacecavesess sma 1 x 


WYOMING. During the two years inter- 
vening since the adjournment of the last Legis- 
lature, the affairs of the Territory have gener- 
ally been in a prosperous condition. Business 
has enlarged; branches of industry have in- 
creased, and additional capital has found in- 
vestment in different sections. The depression 
which has weighed so heavily upon the coun- 
try at large has not been felt by the people. 
Among the interests of the Territory stock- 
Taising is one of the most prominent. The 
experience of each successive year has furnished 
additional and conclusive evidence of the adap- 
tability of its vast plains to the raising of 
horses, cattle, and sheep. The following table 
of shipments will show the progress of the 
business from its beginning: 


YEARS, Car-loads. 
UST Vccwis casienccepeccvacadtunscansceseeemnas 286 
MIS Es Gnas ce Ca Eas Sauetk ce One Somer cent eeneaa 138 
EENOSs cous aicis oviaecs ues toot todeeuerioceetion’ 975 
MEO saocutclcnG cace's oebcc tae sewtve soeun ee seimcee 1,344 
OLA Wea coaw ceccnses ese deecksc cess cee pence 1,649 


Each car carries twenty head, so that 82,480 
head were shipped in 1877. The net return to 
the owners was $30 per head, making a total 
sum of $974,400. The quantity of wool shipped 
has been as follows: 


YEARS. 
ROUB 2285s CBee kde wget ds Se bs 55 Seccesceuas 85.0 
ASIA Ss 0 a. cis due Wee SES mabwnsin een serooccscoun 215,242 
DUD. acne demacis onde dbastponsecersesscccces 228, 
ISU. a wcnssoerbcaue unmade tsshnesya~ aepesct 333,919 
ASIEN. ob ponte bsMemtvnsctgueaside totes vs0y ee 346,280 


This is a good exhibit for a portion of what 
was once regarded as the Great American 
Desert. These cattle have literally raised them- 
selves for the market. They have been out 


upon the ranges during the whole of the. win- 
ters without shelter and without feed from the 
stack, and have been prepared for slaughter 
almost without cost, save the expense of gath- 
ering them in and shipping them. 

Winter grazing in Wyoming, so long doubt- 
ed, has come to be an established fact, and the 
careful observer must be convinced that not 
very far in the future the Territory will become 
one of the principal stock-raising sections of 
the continent. 

The raising of wheat upon the Laramie Plains 
and in the Wind River Valley has been tested 
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during the past season with satisfactory results. 
The development of the mining interests of the 
Territory has continued with steady progress. 
The production of coal has increased during 
the year. 

The capture and surrender of most of the 
hostile Sioux, the abolition of the Indian title 
to the lands, and the moral effect of the unex- 
ampled pursuit and capture of Joseph and the 
Nez Percés, afford reasons for the belief that 
peace will be maintained in this region of coun- 
try, and that the settlement of northern Wyo- 
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ming, hitherto prevented by marauding Indians, 
will go forward, and its mineral and pastoral 
wealth be made available by the industry of 
the settler. The removal of the Indian agencies 
from the northern border to points near the 
Missouri River is now taking place, and this 
gives additional confidence in the prospect of 
peace. 

The following is the financial statement for 
the past two years: On hand at the beginning 
of the term, $8,792.87; receipts, $43,698.49 ; 
total, $52,490.86; disbursements, $50,685.34; 
balance, $1,855.52. There are outstanding bills 
to the amount of about $4,800. 

The total valuation of property as assessed 
for the year 1877 is $9,275,811. The rate of 
assessment for Territorial purposes is three mills 
on the dollar. The amount of tax levied for 
the year is $27,837. 

There are now 67 Territorial prisoners in 
the United States Penitentiary at Laramie, at 
a cost of $1 per day per man, which is the 
contract price with the Government. 

The Governor recommends that all convicts 
having more than two years to serve be sent 
to the House of Correction at Detroit, where 


THE GIANT GEYSER. 


the cost of keeping them is $1.25 per week 
per prisoner. 

A volume published in the latter part of the 
year gives many interesting details respecting 
the Territory. It is entitled “‘The Hand- 
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Book of Wyoming, and Guide to the Black- 
Hills and Big-Horn Regions: for Citizen, Emi- 
grant, and Tourist.” By Robert E. Strahorn 
(“Alter Ego”), of the Western Press. 8vo, 
pp. 249. Cheyenne, Wyoming. . 


THE THUD GEYSER. 


From this volume the following information 
is condensed: 


The number of cattle and sheep owned in the 
Territory at the present time is: Cattle, 90,000, and 
sheep, 67,871. The common method of handling 
cattle is to purchase in the spring two and three 
year old Texas steers, at $12 and $16 a head deliv- 
ered in Cheyenne, and to sell the same, the ensuing 
det at any of the stations, at an average of $28 per 

ead. The expense of keeping a herd of 1,600 is 
reckoned for the year at $1.75 per head; of a herd 
of 5,000, at $1.40; of 10,000, at $1; and 25,000, from 
65 to 75 cents. Sheep require some attention in 
herding, feeding, and sheltering from storms—creat- 
ing an expense per head of 27 cents per annum. 
With proper care, they return the owner a large 
annual profit on the money laid out. 

Capital invested in the dairying business, with 
easy management, doubles itself annually. The case 
is cited of a dairyman who received $6,540 for the 

roducts of 50 cows in a ne. year. In another 
instance: cited, a net profit of $2,600 was realized 
from the yield of 80 cows in a single sevson. This 
experience is said to be duplicated by hundreds of 
dairymen along the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The area of fertile land in Wyoming, having natu- 
ral fucilities for copious irrigation, and abundant 
material for fencing and building in convenient 
proximity, aggregates 20,000 square miles, or nearly 
13,000,000 acres. It is adapted to the growth of the 
cereals and the crops and fruits of the temperate 
zone. The market within the Territory for products 
of the soil is shown in the statement that potatoes 
command an average of two cents per pound through 
the entire year; turnips, one to three cents; onions, 
three to six cents; cabbage, three to seven cents 
and other garden-produce in proportion. Small 
fruits everywhere command prices that insure a 
competence to the producer. 


ys 


YOUNG, Bricuam, died August 29, 1877. 
He was born in Whitingham, Vt., June 1, 
1801. He was the son of a farmer, received 
but little education, and learned the trade of 
panier and glazier. He was a member of the 

aptist Church, and is said to have preached 
occasionally. In 1832 he joined the Mormons 


at Kirtland, Ohio, and was soon ordained an 
elder, and began to preach. His talent and 
shrewdness speedily made him prominent, and 
in 1885 he was ordained one of the twelve 
apostles, and sent out with the other apostles 
to preach the new doctrines. His field of 
labor was the Eastern States, and he was sig- 
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nally ‘successful in “making converts: After 
the death of Joseph Smith, in June,’ 1844, 
Young was one of four aspirants to the presi- 
dency, and was unanimously chosen to that 
office by the apostles. The choice met the 
general approval of the sect, and soon after- 
ward his principal rival, Sidney Rigdon, being 
contumacious, was excommunicated. After 
the charter of Nauvoo had been revoked by 
the Legislature of Illinois, and the city bom- 
barded, Young set out with his followers in 
1846, and, after a weary march across the 
Plains, reached Great Salt Lake Valley, which, 
he persuaded them, was the: promised land. 
Here he founded Salt Lake City in-July, 1847, 
and became the absolute ruler of the colony. 
Extensive tracts of land were brought under 
cultivation, an “immigration fund” was estab- 
lished, and large numbers of converts were 
brought by a well-organized system from Eu- 
rope, chiefly from the working classes of Great 
Britain, and especially from Wales. A con- 
siderable number came also from Sweden and 
Norway, and a smaller number from Germany, 
Switzerland, and France.’ In March, 1849, a 
convention was held at Salt Lake Oity, and a 
State organized under the name of -Deseret, a 
word understood by the Mormons to signify 
the land. of the honey-bee.”. A. legislature 
was elected; and a’ constitution framed and 
sent to Washington ; but Congress refused to 
recognize the new State, and in September or- 
ganized the country occupied by the Mormons 
into the Territory of Utah, of which Brigham 
Young was appointed Governor by President 
Fillmore.. In the following year the Federal 
judges were forced by threats of violence 
from Young to quit Utah, and the laws of the 
United States were openly defiedand: sub- 
verted. This led to the removal of Young; 
and the appointment of Oolonel Steptoe of 
the United States Army as’ Governor. Colo- 
nel Steptoe arrived in Utah in August, 1854, 
with a battalion of soldiers ; but such was the 
state of affairs in the Territory that' he ‘did ‘not 
deem it prudent to assume the office of Gover- 
nor, and, after wintering in Salt Lake City, he 
formally resigned his post, and removed with 
his troops to California. Most’ of the ‘civil 
officers who were commissioned about the 
same time with Colonel Steptoe arrived in 
Utah a few months after he had departed. 
They were harassed and terrified ‘like their 
predecessors. In February, 1856, a mob of 
armed Mormons, instigated by sermons from 
the heads of the Church, broke into the court- 
room of the United States District Judge, and, 
at the point of the bowie-knife, compelled 
Judge Drummond to adjourn his court sine 
-die. Soon afterward all the United States of- 
ficers, with the exception of the Indian agent, 
were forced to flee from the Territory. These 
and similar outrages at length determined 
President Buchanan to supersede Brigham 
Young in the office of Governor, and to send 
to Utah a military force to protect the Federal 


officers, and to compel obedience to the laws. 
In 1857 the office of Governor of Utah was 
conferred A 98 Alfred’ Cumming; a superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs on the Upper Mis- 
souri, and that of Chief Justice on Judge 
Eckels, of Indiana; and a force of 2,500 men, 


under- experienced officers, was sent to pro- _ 


tect. them in the discharge of their duties. 
The Mormons were greatly excited at the ap- 
proach of these troops. Young, in his capac- 
ity of Governor, issued a proclamation de- 
nouncing the ‘army as a mob, and ‘forbidding 
it to enter the Territory, and calling the people 
of Utah to arms to repel its advance. The 
army reached Utah in September,’and on Oc- 
tober 5th and 6th ‘a party ‘of mounted Mor- 
mons destroyed ‘several of the supply trains, 
and a few days later cut ‘off 800 oxen from the 
rear of the army and drove them to Salt Lake 
City. ‘The army, of which Oodlonel A. 8. John- 
ston had by this time assumed the command, 
was overtaken by the snows of winter before 
it could reach Salt Lake Valley, and about the 
middle of November went into winter quar- 
ters on Black’s Fork, near Fort Bridger. On 
November 27th, Governor Cumming issued a 
proclamation declaring the Territory to be in a 
state of rebellion. In the spring of 1858, by 
the intervention of Mr. Thomas L. Kane, of 
Pennsylvania, who had gone to Utah by way 
of California, bearing letters from President 
Buchanan, a good understanding was brought 
about between Governor Ourmming and the 
Mormon leaders; and toward the end of May 
two commissioners arrived at the camp with a 
proclamation from the President offering par- 
don-to all Mormons who would submit them- 
selves to Federal authority. This offer was 
accepted by the heads of the Church. On 
August 29; 1852, Brigham Young proclaimed 
the ‘ celestial pee iage,” sanctioning 
polygamy, which. he declared had.been re- 
vealed to Joseph Smith in July, 1848, Smith’s 
widow and her four sons at once denounced 
this as a forgery, and headed a schism. 
Though the Mormon apostles had-repeatedly 
replied to the imputation’ of such doctrine or 
practice with the most emphatic and explicit 
denials, the personal power of Brigham Young 
was such that he had little difficulty in estab- 
lishing polygamy’ as an ‘institution of ‘the 
Church. Young took to himself a large num- 
ber of wives, most of whom resided in‘a build- 
ing known as the “ Lion House,” so called from 
a huge lion carved in stone which stands upon 
the portico. In 1874, his fifteenth wife, Ann 
‘Eliza, left him, and petitioned the United 
States Court for a divorce. The petition was 
denied on the ground that the marriage was 
polygamous, and therefore null. In 1871 
Brigham ‘Young was indicted for polygamy, 
but no ‘conviction was reached. In addition 
to his office of President of the Church, Young 
was Grand Archer of the Order of Danites, a 
secret organization within the Church, which 
was oné of the chief sources of ‘his absolute 
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power; and by organizing and directing the 
trade and industry of the community for his 
own advantage, he accumulated immense 
wealth. 

YOUNG MEN’S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Twenty-second Annual Interna- 
tional Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and the Brit- 
ish Provinces met at Louisville, Ky., June 6th. 
Mr. J. T. Farwell, of Chicago, Ill., was chosen 
president. The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee reviewed the growth of the associations 
from 1865, when they numbered only 65 isolated 
bodies, to the present number of more than 
1,000 organizations, bound together. under In- 
ternational, State, and Provincial Commissions, 
with more than 150,000 members. .In 1865, 
there was not an association building; now 
there were 48 such buildings, valued at $2,000,- 
000, and other property owned by the.associa- 
tions, raising the aggregate value to. $3,000,000. 
The expenditure of the committee during the 
year had been $16,000; adding to this the ex- 
penses of the State organizations and associa- 
tions, the whole amount. of expenditure had 
been almost $500,000. Eight thousand three 
hundred men had been provided with employ- 
ment. The average weekly attendance on the 
Associational Bible Classes was 8,123. Special 
attention was given to the consideration of the 
work of the associations in the South, where 
efforts in organization had been prosecuted for 
several years past. When these efforts. were 
begun, there were but two associations in,the 
South; now theré were 150 associations, with 
strong State organizations and many: active 
working members. Attention was especially 
directed to the work in behalf of the colored 
people. Report was made. from Canada that 
the number of associations in Ontario and Que- 
bec had increased from 44 in .1876 to 59. 

Mr. Anthony Comstock, secretary of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, at.a special 
meeting held to hear him, made a report of the 
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- ZIMMERMANN, Apatrton Ernestoviton, & 
Russian general, was born in Livonia, in 1825. 
He commenced his military career in 1848 as 
a lieutenant in the Fourteenth Hussars. of 
Mitau. After having passed through the Acad- 
emy of the General Staff, he was attached in 
1848 to the general staff, and in the same year 
conducted several works in the departments 
Archangel and Olonetz. In the following year 
he was attached to the General Count Berg, 
whom he accompanied in his expedition to Hun- 
gary. From 1851 to 1854 he was in the Oau- 
casus and took part in. the expeditions against 
the rebellious tribes of that region. Upon the 
breaking out of the Orimean War he was on 


gion of the Polish insurrection. 
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success of his efforts for the suppression of ob- 
scene literature. He had seized and destroyed 
the plates for 163 out of 173 books published 
in the United States since 1878, and 24 tons of 
literature, and 1,200,000 pictures, photograph- 
ic plates, cards, etc. Only four acquittals had 
been had in cases of 200 prosecutions which 
had been instituted by him. 

The Thirty-second Anniversary Meeting of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Lon- 
don was held April 19th. Mr. J. G. Shepherd 
presides. The report of the secretary em- 

raced the review of the history of the institu- 

tion for more than 80 years, showing that the 
number of societies had now increased to 2,048 
extending all over the world, and distributed 
as follows: in London, 28; in the English 
towns and rural districts, 289; in Scotland, 
63; in Ireland, 11; in the British colonies and 
possessions, 13; in France, 48; in Belgium, 
18; in Germany, 248; in Holland, 294; in 
Spain,.4;.in Italy, 6; in Switzerland, 140;. in 
Sweden, 3; in the United States and North 
America, 982; in China, 2; in Syria, 3; in 
Japan, 1. The formation.of societies in some 
of the business houses of London was men- 
tioned. The financial statement showed that 
the receipts of the association for the year had 
been £8,128, and that a deficiency existed of 
£575. The number of new members received 
during the year was 860, and the total number 
of members was 5,440. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of 


Scotland held, their Annual Meeting at Edin- 


burgh in July. The Executive Committee. re- 
ported that returns had been received from 67 
associations, four more than had reported in the 
previous year. The total number of members 
in the reporting associations was 12,143,.. Fifty- 
eight. associations had classes for biblical study. 
Prayer-meetings were. now held in 45 of them, 
and 26 associations. were carrying on evange- 
listic work. The total number of associations 
was 95. 


the Armenian frontier as chief of staff of the 
Akalzik division; but in 1854 he was ordered 
to the Crimea, where he served in Sebastopol 
until the surrender of that fortress. In 1860 
he was sent on an expedition against Khokan, 
in which he was successful, gaining for him- 
self the rank of major-general. In 1862 he be- 
came chief of stat of the military district of 
Vilna, and as such took part in the suppres- 
He was cre- 
ated lientenant-general in 1868, and on Febru- 
ary 19, 1877, was appointed to. the command 
of the Fourteenth Army Corps, with which on 
June 21, at Braila, he was the first to cross the 


Danube. 
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tire foreign commerce for seven years, 121; excess 
of exports over imports, 121; unmanufactured ex- 
ports, 121; superiority of American manufactures, 
121; values of different classes of merchandise ex- 
ported and imported, 122, 123; the principal national 
markets of some of the classes of exports, with the 
quantities taken, 124; the European customers for 
manufactured articles, 125; cause of the reduction in 
the value of imports, 125; decline in certain articles, 
125; wool clip of the United States, 126; share of each 
country in the export and import commerce of the 
United States, 126; large trade withthe neighboring 
countries on the American continent, 127; the unre- 
ported trade to Canada, 127; different degrees of in- 
timacy in the commercial relations of the United 
States with different countries, 127; interest of the 
United States in the total foreign trade of Great 
Britain, 127; trade with Great Britain, 128 ; American 
trade with Germany, 128; ditto with France, show- 
ing an adverse balance, 128; tabular survey of the 
commercial relations of the United States with other 
countries, 129; returns of the Bureau of Statistics, 
130. 


Committee.—In the Senate, relative to counting the elec- 


toral vote, 187; ditto in the House, 137. 


Congregationalists. — Statistics, 130; Congregational 


Union, 180; Home Missionary Society, 180 ; Associ- 
ation, 130; Education Society, 181; National Council, 
131; Publishing Society, 181; foreign missions, 131; 
theological seminaries, 131; the Bible in schools, 132; 
monument to John Robinson, 132; Union of Ontario, 
182; British Congregationalists, 188; statistics, 133; 
Union of England and Wales, 138; annual meeting, 
183 ; London Missionary Society, 184; Colonial do., 
134; American Board of Commissioners, 184; statis- 
tics of missions, 135; churches in France, 135; do. 
Switzerland, 135. 


Congress, United States.—Second session of Forty-fourth, 


136; message, 186 (see Public Documents in this vol- 
ume). 

In the House, resolution relative to counting the 
electoral vote, 137; referred, 187; substitute reported 
by the committee, 187; resolution adopted, 187; re- 
solution passed by the Senate, 187; Senate Commit- 
tee, 187; House Committee, 137. 

In the Senate, report of joint committee on count- 
ing the electoral vote, 137; bill submitted with report, 
187; the bill, 187, 188 ; report of committee, 139; with 
amendments proposed to the Constitution relative to 
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& Presidential election, 140; Congress charged with 
a most onerous and responsible duty, 141; first sec- 
tion of the bill, 141; object of second section, 141; 
the selection of a Commission, 141; Senators and 
Representatives, 142; Judges of Supreme Court, 142; 
provisions of the bill, 142; what is to be decided? 
143; does it grant too much or too little ? 148; shall 
the Commission descend below the action of the 
State authorities ? 143; what the act is designed to 
do, 148; what are we todo? 144; the tribunal must 
decide everything, 144. 

This bill is a compromise, 144; a bill offered two 
years ago, 144; if Congress goes behind the officers 
of States it becomes a grand returning board, 145; 
the Constitution creates the duty but does not locate 
the power anywhere, 145; it is in the President of 
the Senate or the two Houses of Congress, 145; the 
nature of the bill, 146; the Commission a mixed one, 
146; four judges are to select a fifth, 146; we have no 
tribunals made up in that way, 146; fundamental 
that the actions of the States shall be received un- 
questioned by Congress, 146; the jurisdictional part 
of the bill, 146; the theory of the bill, 147; we say 
in this bill, take the Constitution as it stands, that is 
your guide, 148; it might have been possible to put 
fetters on these fifteen members, 148; is there no 
limit in this bill? 148; some say they believe the 
Constitution authorizes the Commission to go into 
and settle questions which belong exclusively to the 
States, 148; the boundary of this power is the very 
marrow of contention, 149; there is an irreconcilable 
difference of opinion, 149; if everybody were as per- 
fect as Massachusetts the electoral vote would count 
itself, 149. 


This bill is enacted for the present, and no longer, | 


150; what does the bill do? 150; if it be the duty of 
the two Houses to ascertain whether the action of 
the electors is in accordance with the Constitution, 
they must inquire, 150; this bill secures the great 
object, 150; how has every count been made? 150; 
all questions to be decided are to be contained in the 
written objections, 151; what does this Commission 
decide? 151; the concurrent vote of both Houses 
necessary to reject a vote, 151; do the five judges act 
in their official character? 152; it is said the bill 
goes outside the Constitution, 152; that it will give 
the making of President to one man, 152; that it in- 
fringes the prerogative of the President of the Senate, 
152; amendment proposed, 153; points of conflict of 
opinion, 153; some on the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, 153; the question of going behind a return- 
ing board has a great many points in it, 154; eleven 
propositions upon which the most antagonistic opin- 
ions prevail, 154; what are the advantages of this 
bill? 155; the electoral vote has been counted for 
nearly a century under the Constitution, there is a 
power to do it somewhere, 155; words of the Consti- 
tution, 156 ; remark of Chancellor Kent, 156; is the 
power lodged in the House of Representatives ? 156; 
can we contrive a commission, and put this business 
into their hands? 156; the power is conferred upon 
the two Houses to be executed by joint or concur- 
rent action, 157%; if we have the power to count the 
votes, it cannot be taken from us, nor can we divest 
ourselves of it, 157; the measure is a violation of the 
Constitution, 157; amendment offered, 158; its effect, 
158; other amendments offered, 158; lost, 158; bill 
passed, 159, 

In the House, the Senate bill considered, 159; it 
transcends in importance any measure likely to come 


before Congress, 159; influence of the Administration 
in the late election, 159; scheme complete for count- 
ing Tilden out and Hayes in, 159; this House would 
not be passive, 159; the logical result of such a state 
of affairs is civil war, 160; whatthe Democrats aimed 
to secure in the recent struggle, 160; a series of 
statutes, the fruit of the war, 160; only opening for 
escape is an agreement upon some method to secure 
& lawful Executive, 160; the proposed measure is in 
the very spirit of the Constitution, 161. 

This measure is not a compromise, 161; there will 
be a feeling of relief over the country when it be- 
comes a law, 161; the radical defect of the bill is that 
it puts a vast, cumbrous machine in the place of the 
plain, simple plan of the Constitution, 161; counting 
the vote is a function of a special organization which 
may be perfected by Congress, 161; the measure 
rests on three propositions, 162; it should be ac- 
cepted in preference to the alternative, 162 ; the hour 
of deliverance has at last come, 162; bill passed, 163; 
message from the President, 163. 

Members of the Commission, 164; rules, 164; 
counting of the vote commenced, 165; proceedings, 
165; vote of Alabama, 165; vote of Arkansas, 165; 
vote of Florida objected to, 166; objections, 166; 
further objections, 167; referred to the Electoral 
Commission, 168 (see Electoral Commission). 

Report of the decision of the Electoral Commission, 
208; objection to it submitted, 203; vote inthe Sen- 
ate on the Florida decision, 204; do. in the House, 
204 ; adoption of the decision by non-concurrence to 
reject, 205; votes of other States counted, 205. 

Certificates of the vote of Louisiana presented, 
205 ; objections offered, 205; further objections, 207, 
208; referred to lhe Electoral Commission, 208 ; 
decision of the Commission, 208; objections to the 
decision, 209, 210; documents of the State referred 
to, 211-215; further objections, 216; vote of the 
Senate on the decision, 216; do. of the House, 217; 
other votes counted, 217. 

The case of Oregon referred to the Electoral Com- 
mission, 218; report of the Commission, 208; sus- 
tained, 219. 

Case of South Carolina referred to the Commission, 
219; report of the Commission, 219; objections sub- 
mitted, 220; not sustained, 220; count of the votes 
concluded, 220; the vote for President as counted by 
Congress, 221; report of the committee on the pow- 
ers and duties of the House of Representatives in the 
Presidential count, 221; views of the minority, 222; 
close of the session, 222. 


Conkiine, Roscoz.—Senator from New York, 136; on 


the Electoral Commission bill, 147-149. 


Connecticut—Meeting of the Legislature in January, 222; 


resolutions relative to the congressional count of the 
electoral vote, 222; acts of the Legislature, 223; do. 
amending the act concerning domestic relations, 223; 
amendments to the Constitution, 224; finances, 224; 
school fund, 224; savings banke, 224; fire insurance 
companies, 225; education, 225; normal school, 225; 
insave hospital, 226; school for imbeciles, 226 ; State- 
prison, 226; militia, 226; new State-house building, 
227; calamity at Staffordville, 227; elevated points 
within the State, 227. 


Costa Rica.—Situation, 227; area, 227; public officers, 


228; revenue and expenditures, 228; foreign debt, 
228; map of Costa Rica, 228; shipping, 228 ; progress 
in railways, 229; telegraph lines, 229; education, 
229; political disturbance, 229. 


Cotton.—Crop for 1877, 229; its weight, 229; production 
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~) of Sea Island, 230;.total exports. for six-years, 230; 
annual crop since 1830, 230; exports of cotton. manu- 
factures, 231;. margin of profit, 231; manufacturing 
in the Southern States, 231; amount taken by mills, 
232 ;. fluctuations in the price, 232; deliveries of bales 
during seven seasons, 232; average weight of Ameri- 
can bales, 233; exports of yarn and piece goods from 
Great Britain, 233; estimated consuming capacity of 
the Continent, 238; consumption of. each country, 


234. , 

Counsel before the Electoral Commission, 178, . 

Counting the electoral vote, 165: 

Creedmoor.—A British. and American rifle match, 234; 
former international contests, 234; conditions of the 
match, 234; results of the match, 235, 

Currency.—Question before. the public mind, 235; atti- 
tude of bi-metallic countries, 235; testimony of Henri 
Cernuschi, 235 ; effect. of a, bi-metallic currency, 236 ; 
the silver crisis, of 1876, 286;.a plan for, a speedy re- 
sumption of specie payments, 236; the law.of supply 
and demand denied on money material, 236; mint 
regulations in different countries of Europe, 236 
history. of the silver dollar in, the United States, 237 
Annual Convention of the American. Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, 237; a plan for resumption of specie pay- 
ments, 237 ;. production of silver, 237; impossibility 
of preserving a double. standard, 237; resolutions 
adopted, 238;.Jevons’s address before the Social 
Science. Association, 238; his plan for resumption, 
288 ; Sherman’s prophecy of a.specie basis. attained, 
239; .a monetary commission. of Congress, 239 ; 
topics for investigation, 239; report on the causes of 
the variations of silver, 239 ; origin of the scheme of 
demonetization, 240;, product. of silver in 25.years, 
240; estimates of Chevalier, 240; relation between 
the ‘pullion value, of gold and silver, 240; fluctuations 

_ jn the bullion value of silver in 117 years, 241; silver 
in Europe, 241;.do. in the East, 241; diminution of 
the gold yield, 242; effect. of demonetizing silver, 
243; coin obligations of the United States, 243; pro- 
hibition of the coinage of silver, 243; Congress com- 
mission recommend the restoration of the donble 
standard, 244; minority reports, 244. 


D 

Dakota. —The Black Hills, 245 ;, progress in milling ores, 
245; gold product, 246. 

DavENPORT, Epwarp L.—Birth and. ‘death, 246; career 
on the stage, 246. 

Davis, Davip.—Senator from Illinois, 136; elected Sen- 
ator, 282, 283; biographical sketch, 383... 

Davis, CHARLES H.—virth and death, 246; naval career, 

Dawes, Henzy L.—Senator from. Massachusetts, 136; 
_on the Electoral,Commission bill, 148. __... 

Decazes, Duc Louts.—Biographical sketch, 820. : 

Delaware.—Session of the Legislature, 247 ; acts passed, 
247; fruit-raising, 247; statistics, 247; strawberries, 
247 ; peaches, 247; new enterprises, 248 ; free schools, 
248. ‘ 

Denmark.—Ruler, 248; ministry, 248; area and popula- 
tion, 248; commerce, 248; shipping, 248; railroads, 
249 ; legislation, 249; discussion of the budget, 249; 

_ depression of business, 249; parties in the Legisla- 
ture, 249; new session, 249; trial .of ex-ministers, 
250; social democrats,. 250, 

DEnvisn PasHa.—Commander of 8 Turkish corps. 250; 

military and civil career, 251. - him : 
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DEVENS, CHARLES,—Attorney-Genera], 251;. birth, 251; 
civil.and military career, 251. _ 

Diplomatic Correspondence.—F riendly relations of the 
United States, 251. : 

Disciples of Christ.—Missionary Convention, 251; Wom- 

_ an's Board, 251; Sunday-School Convention, 251. 

DISRAELI, BENJAMIN. —Birth, 251; extraordinary career 
as a statesman and author, 252. 

Domestic Relations.—Act of the Connecticut Legislature 
giving to the wife an equal right with the husband to 
acquire and control property, 223 

Dominion of .Canada.—The fishery question, 253; the 

_.. agreement, 258; arbitrators, 254; the cases, 254; de- 

. Cision, 254; timber trade, 254; failures, 254; treaty 
with the Blackfeet. Indians, 254 ; tracts of territory 

_ Surrendered by Indians, 255; report of postmaster- 
general, 255 ; commerce by provinces, 256; shipping, 
257 ; value of fisheries, 257; reproduction, 257 ; immi- 

. grants, 257; inland revenue, 258; debt, 258; school 
statistics, 258. 

DRAGOMIROFF.—lussian general, 259; birth, 259; mili- 
tary career, 259, . 

sidetit J Oia Biographical sketch, 820. 


Farth.—Present, area and population, 259;, statistics of 
sex, 259; the largest cities, 260; the railroads of the 
world, 260; postal and telegraph statistics, 261, 

Eastern Question.—Action relative to, in former years, 
261; views of the Powers in 1873, 261; effect of the 
Herzegovina insurrection in, 1875, 262;. increase of 
complexity, 262; interests of the chief Powers in 
Turkish affairs, 262; protection of the Christian na- 

_ tionalities a. pretext, 268 ; most difficult question the 
disposition of the European provinces, 263; Austria 
will resist any change, 264; schemes proposed, 264; 

.plan of Capo d'Istria, 264; other suggestions, 264; 

. Mr, Gladstone’s paper, 265. 

Eaton, Wirit1am W.—Senator from Connecticut, 136; 

. ,.on the Electoral Commission bill, 155. 

Ecuador.—Boundaries, 265; area and population, 265; 
capital, 265; finances, 265; debt, 265; commerce, 
265; chief articles of export, 265; quantities and des- 
tination of each, 266; railways, 265; battle at Galte, 
266; effect of public disturbances, 266; map of Ecua- 
dor, 267; most serious outbreak of the year, 268, 

EpHEM PasHA —Birth, 268 ; civil career, 268. 

EpMunNDs, GEORGE F.Senator from Vermont, 136; on 
the bill to provide an Electoral Commission, 140-158. 

Egypt.—Ruling family, 268 ; area and population, 268 ; 
public debt, 268; imports and exports, 268; three 
-Btaple exports, 269; railways, | 269; schools, 269; re- 

ception of the new Turkish Constitution, 269 ; effect 

.. ..0f the Russian war, 269; Colonel Gordon, 269; in- 
spection of coasts of Red Sea, 270; arrangement rela- 
tive to the Egyptian floating debt, 270; Suez Canal 
Company, 270; its freedom of navigation, 271; Lord 
Derby’s declaration, 271; statement of Lord Lyous, 
271; communication to the State Department at 
Washington, 271; decision of the Court of Appeals, 

.. 271; opening of the Iemailia Canal, 272; books of 
the year, 272. 

Electoral Commission.—Act. of Congress to create, 137; 
report of committee with, 187; its members, 164; 

, Fules, 164; convenes for conenitation, 168; officers 
appointed, 168; the case of Florida presented, 168; 

. _ the manner of proceeding discussed and decided, 169; 
_ what is the case of Florida ? 170; is evidence admis- 
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sible—if so, What? 170; what the rules provide, 170; 
the case presented, 170; the county canvass, 170; 
the State canvass, 171; action of the canvassers, 171; 
a fraud, 171; action of the people to right the wrong, 
171; what did the Tilden electors do? 171; judicial 
action in Florida, 171; what has the Legislature of 
Florida done ? 172; provisions of its law, 172; three 
returns, 172; it is said no‘aniount of testimony can 
‘invalidate the signature of the Governor, 173; upon 
what foundation does that doctrine rest 7178; what 
law makes the Governor's certificate evidence against 
the truth? 173; is not your right to inquire into the 
very truth implied by the law under which you act? 
178; is a law to provide for a quo warranto in exist- 
ence? if not, Congress can pass one, 174; there is 
another rule of Jaw operating on this question, 174. 
’ ‘What is the’ case before the Commission? 174; 
’ there are three certificates, 174; twoare wanting in all 
the elements of constitutional and legal validity, 175; 
confine the argument to No. 1, 175; ‘we say every- 
thing in denial of fraud in the State officers, 175; we 
are not’ here to defend fraud, 175; propositions pre- 
sented by the other side, 175; what‘are the powers 
of this Commission? 175; where does it get powers 
to review the popularvote ? 176; all counting is to be 
done by the President’ of the Senate or the two 
‘Houses, 176; what does the word count mean ? 176; 
the narrow circle of discretion that surrounds the 
ministerial act of counting, 177; it ‘is asked—are we 
to take the Certificate against the truth 9177; fanction 
of the canvassing board of Florida, 177; ‘the canvass, 
’ 178; will you ‘recognize canvass after canvass ? 178; 
the case is made, 178. 
” '<"Mode’of proceeding by counsel suggested, 178. 
Désirable matter in the nature of evidence to be 


‘laid before the Commission, 179; the general facts of - 


the case stated) 179; details of evidence which the 
Tilden counsel desire to offer, 179;' discussion of 
Commissioners as’ to the presentation of evidence, 
180; ‘mode of procéeding, 182; the powers of the 
Commission, 182; action of Congress relative to 
’ Florida, 183; evidence sent from the two Houses of 
‘ two separate and distinct characters, 188; Commis- 
' pion ifivested with all the powers of Congress, the 
question 'is ‘on ‘the materiality and admissibility of 
"the evidence, 183 ;" nothing in the law of Congress de- 
claring that the ‘certificate shall be conclusive evi- 
‘ dence, 184; Congress cannot tie its hands so it can- 
‘not inquire into the truth of the appointment of 
electors and the electoral vote, 184; before you count 
you must ascertain what are votes, 185; authority 
for going behind the certificate of the State Execu- 
tive, 185; report of the Senate Committed in 1873, 
185; power of a'joint rule, 185; authority of this pre- 
cedent, 186; two propositions ‘as to’ evidence, 186; 
‘case of Florida under the second proposition, 187; 
the evidence from that State, 187. ea 
What are we engaged ‘in ‘doing 9187} what fs the 
"nature’of the implied power to distinguish between 
these several sets of votes’? 188; distinct from judicial 
power, 188; no law, either State or Federal, in refer- 
ence to’the office and functions of an elector, 188; 
the question is—which set of electors of Florida by 
’ the actual déclaration of the final authority of the 
State has become entitled to the office? 189; the man 
who is in’the’ office is the man for whom we are in- 
quiting, 189; fraid makes things voidable but it does 
’ pot violate everything, 189; three topics laid down 
- for the consideration of counsel, 190; the three top- 
ics, 190; what evidence other than: these certificates 


{snow before the Commission, 190; as to the ob- 


jections, 190; az to any evidence before either House 


of Congress, 190; what is excluded by the admission 


of the other side, 191; what fit is proposed to intro- 
duce, 191; where has occurred any matter for judicial 
consideration ? 191; the Commission cannot receive 
evidence that goes behind the State's record ofits elec- 
tion certified by the Governor, 192; the quo warranto 
is a matter of common law, 192; case of Gruome ve. 
Gwyone, 192; no endowment of this Commission 
with powers to make it a court under the Constitu- 
tion, 198; the suit in Florida declares the Hayes 
electors’ in possession, 193; legislation of Florida, 


‘193; what are the powers, their disposition and ar- 


rangement in the transaction of choosing a Presi- 
dent, 194; the vote of the electors is their own Vote, 
194; a novel proposition that judicial power can put 
its finger into the political transaction of choosing 
anybody to an elective office, 194; the novelty of the 
situation produces strange results, 195. 

The most important case ever presented to any 
official authority in the United States, 195; the Com- 
mission, how selected, 195; thé questions to be con- 


' “gidered, 195; what powers have been vested in this 


Commission for the purpose before it ? 196; the posi- 
tion maintained, 196; the powers of the Commission, 
196; nature of the count, 197; construction of the 
Constitution, 197 ; the competency of each House to 
ascertain the truth is unquestionable, 198; objection 
to this construction, 198; overwhelming inconven- 


~ fence, 198; what powers has each House of Congress 


under the laws?199; condition of all cases of this 
kind, 199. 

Question of admissibility of evidence discussed, 
199; the evidence to impeach certificate No. 1 should 
not be received, 199; the power of Congress to go 
behind the returns has been again and again asserted, 
199; testimony been ordered in one of these cases, 


200; our duty to hear the proof offered, 200; such @ 


judgment would proclaim this Government is no 
longer one of the people, 200; the determination of 


~ electors is the exclusive prerogative of the State, 
"200; the two Houses cannot question the declaration 


of a State, 200; the questions must be disposed 


-of on their merits, 200; neither Congress nor the 


Commission has authority to recanvass the vote of 
Florida; 201; the evidence should not be received, 
201; reasons for offering the evidence, 201; reso- 
lutions of the Commission, 201; votes, 201; decis- 


Yon of the Commission in the Florida case, 201, 202; 
~ report of the Commission to Congress on the Florida 


case, 202. 
’“'The cise of Louisiana referred to the Commission, 
208; report to Congress, 208. - | 

‘The case of Oregon’ referred to the Commission, 
218 ; report to Congress, 218. 

The casé of South Carolina referred to the Com- 
miesion,'218% report to Congress, 219; close of the 
session of the Commission, 219. 


Eisner, Evizanetea F,L.—Birth and death, 272; writings, 


272. 


Engineering —Improvements in methods and instru- 


mente, 272; iron truss bridge over the Kentucky 
River, 273 ;'do. over the Ohio River, 278; steel-wire 
bridge at'Cotteneva, California, 273 ; malleable iron 


» fri girders, 273 ; Mississippi bridge at Council Bluff, 


274 ¢ the great Tay bridge, 274; system of pneumatic 
excavation, 275; the Severn bridge, 275; the Tikeston 
viaduct, 275 ; the Marguerite bridge, 275; the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse removal, 276; Philadelphia - and 
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Atlantic City Railroad, 276; Billerica and Bedford 
narrow gauge, 276; route from Orenburg into Central 
Asia, 276; road from Berder to Galatz, 276; Brazilian 
railways, 276; do. in Buenos Ayres, 277; railroad in 
Nubia, 277; railways in India, 277; do. in Japan, 
27; Berlin City Railroad, 277; new horseshoe, 
277; rubber tires, 278; street pavement, 278 ; subter- 
ranean telegraph, 278; new tunnel in Bergen Hill, 
278; Baltimore water-works tunnel, 278 ; adit of the 
Freiberg mines, 278 ; the Severn tunnel, 279; Welland 
Canal enlargement, 279 ; ship canal along the Seine, 
279 ; jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
279; Chatham naval docks in England, 279; Stob- 
cross docks, 280; new form of floating docks, 280 ; 
water supply of Lyons, France, 280; the deepest arte- 
sian well, 281. 

Europe.—Area and population, 281; European conference, 
281; action of Roumania, Servia, etc., 282; excite- 
ment in England over the Turkish war, 282; do. 
Austro-Hungary, 282; election of new German Reichs- 
— 282 ; excitement in France, 282; affairs of Italy, 


pecan h Alliance—Annual meeting, 282; address of 
Council of British Organization to German Emperor, 
283; conversazione in British Council, 288; do. to 
Presbyterian ministers, 283; meeting of British 
branch, 283. 

Evangelical Association.—Statistics, 284; missionary so- 
ciety, 284 ; board of publication, 284. 

Evarts, Witt1amM M.—Birth and civil career, 284; coun- 
sel before the Electoral Commission, 180, 181; in- 
structions to the commission sent to New Orleans, 
460. 


F 


Fartey, James T.—Birth and pursuits, 285. 

Feizi Pasoa.—Origin, 285 ; military career, 285. . 

Ferry, THomas W.—President pro tem. of the Senate, 
136. 

Fretp, Davin D.—Representative from New York, 136 ; 
before the Electoral Commission on the case of Flori- 
da, 170; submits objection to the decision in the case 
of Florida, 203. 

Fre.p, Judge StrerHen J.—Member of the Electoral Com- 
mission, 164; on receiving testimony, 200. . 

Finances of the United States —State of affairs, 285 ; re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government, 286; re- 
ceipts compared with previous years, 286; do. ex- 
penditures, 287; negotiation of bonds, 287; statement 
of the outstanding principal of the public debt, 288; 
bonds issued to the several Pacific Railway Compa- 
nies, 289; condition of the Treasury in anticipation 
ofa resumption of specie payments, 290; restoration 
of the silver dollar as a legal] tender, 291; the Biaine 
bill, 291; a bill to repeal the resumption of specie 
payments act, 291; analysis of the vote, 291; condi- 
tion of the banks in relation to resumption, 292; 
their condition in former periods of suspension and 
resumption, 292 ; condition of the national banks for 
the last eight years, 292; New England and New 
York banks, 293 ; average strength of national banks, 
294; the movement of coin and bullion, 294; coin 
values of exports and imports, 294; receipts from 
customs, 295; do. from internal revenue taxation, 
295; increase, 295; total tonnage of the United States, 
295; number of vessels built, 295; range of prices for 
Government securities, 296; do. of stocks, 296; do. 
of United States bonds in London, 296; failures of 
1877, 296, 297. 


Fishery Commission.—Proceedings, 258 

Florida.—Objections to her vote for Proakdent before the 
Electoral College, 166-168; decision of the Electoral 
Commission in the case of, 201, 202; legislative ses- 
sion, 297; charges against members, 297; investiga- 
tion and acquittal, 297; resolution relative to impeach- 
ment of one of the judges, 297; report of committee, 
297; convention of colored men, 297; address, 297; 
resolutions, 298; fever at Fernandina, 298; death- 
rate, 298. 

Forrest, NatHan B,—Birth and tenth, 299; military 
career, 299. 

Fourtov, Marre Frangors O. B. DE.— Biographical 
sketch, 319. 

France.—Government, 299; census, 299; population of 
cities, 299; movement of population, 299; area and 
population of each department, 300; still-born chil- 
dren, 301; illegitimate, 301; marriages and deaths to 
total population, 301; budget, 301; new army law, 
801; numbers registered, 301; men fit for service, 
301; army on a peace footing, 302; navy, 302; com- 
merce, 302; vessels entered and cleared, 302; com- 
mercial navy, 802; movements of commerce, 303; 
trade with foreign countries, 308; do. with colonies, 
803; population of Paris, 803; do. budget, 304; area 
and population of colonies, 304; railroads, 304; tele- 
graphs, 804; savings banks, 304; session of French 
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